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OUR ANNIVERSARY WORD. 
It is now a twelyemonth smoe ire launched our bark on 
th© tide of public &vour. We may thus be said to haye 
completed our first Toyage, and before we again commit 
ourselTca to the waye, our ftiends and well-wishers may 
probably expect us to giye them some account of our past 
enterprise, and some notice of our prospects and hopes 
for the future. The occurrence of an epoch such as that 
supplied by the anniversary of the Instbuctoii, is ftill of 
interest to oui^elves ; nor will our readers, we feel assured, 
chide or frown upon us, if for a few moments we hold a 
little confidential intercourse with them. A feeling akin to 
peraofnal friendship rises spontaneously in generous minds 
eren in the interchange of secular business. How much 
stronger and purer is this feeling when it is associated with 
the genial intimacies of thought, the suggestion of high mo- 
tires and aims, the expression and reciprocation of kindly 
sentiments. Under its influence would we give utterance 
to * Oar Annirersary Word.' 

Robert Hall being asked his opinion of the moral ten- 
dency of the worlds of a celebrated authoress of our own 
times, replied — * In point of tendency, I should class her 
writings among the most irreligious I ever read. Not from 
any desire she evinces to do mischief, or to unsettle the mind 
like some of the insidious infidels in the last century ; not 
so much from any attack she makes upon religion as from 
a universal and studied omission of the subject In her 
writings a very high strain of morality is assumed ; she de- 
lineates the most virtuous characters, and represents them 
in the most affecting circumstances of life — ^in sickness, in 
distress, even in the prospect of eternity, and finally sends 
them off the stage with their virtue unsullied — and all 
this without the most remote allusion to Christianity, the 
only true religion. Thus she does not attack religion or 
inveigh against it, but makes it appear unnecessary by 
exhibiting perfect virtue without it* The conviction tliat 
a very large proportion of the periodical literature of our 
country is objectionable on this very ground, and that 
thus as much harm may be done as when the Christian 
revelation is boldly and openly assailed — this conviction, 
and we have the happiness of knowing that it is hourly 
gaining strength in those quarters where the desire to pro- 
mote the real welfieure of society is strongest, may be said 
to hftve originated the Instbuotob. The desideratum we 
took in hand to supply was, in &ct, a widely felt one. Wo 
have received repeated assurances to this effect from parties, 
both lay and clerical, who deservedly hold the highest place 
in public esteem and confidence. For these, coupled as in 
erery instance they were with warm commendation of our 
htDsble labours, we feel gratefhl, and we trust that, in 



union with higher motives, they will tend to quicken our 
zeal and industry, so that the kind wishes of our friends, 
and our own hopes, may be fblly realised. Our weekly 
sheet was meant to occupy a peculiar, and, we are free to 
own, a rather delicate position among the cheap periodicals 
of the day. By far the best portion of the community 
were conscious of a craving which these did not satisfy, 
but which (we do not of course include in this censure 
publications avowedly religious) they rather mocked. No 
particular fiiult could be found with them; the evil lay 
not so much in what was said as in what was left unsaid; 
the sin, to borrow a theological phrase, was one of omission 
rather than commission. There was no dearth of talent 
or even the rarer gift of genius. A pure morality, more- 
over, was inculcated — a morality, thanks to the New Tes- 
tament, in many points superior to that which adorned 
the pages of Socrates and Seneca, and which embraced 
the ordinary routine of every day duty. Generous sen- 
timents were proclaimed, heroic deeds were extolled; in 
short, only one thing was awanting to please the most 
fastidious of tastes. But the absence of that one thing 
gave a cold and cheerless aspect to our journals and maga- 
zines, besides that it could scarcely fail to foster the delu- 
sion that literature and science, instead of being the hand- 
maids of Christian truth, were its antagonists. The light 
from heaven, in short, was needed ; the presence of an 
authority more sacred and awfVd was longed for. With 
devout thankfulness we review our resolution to supply, 
if possible, this want, and look back with pleasure upon 
the path over which we have trodden. Nor have we been 
left to solace ourselves merely with the consciousness of 
being actuated by good motives, and the hope of eventually 
gaining the cordial approbation of an enUghtened public. 
The praises of the press have almost exceeded our wishes ; 
assuredly they have surpassed our ex})ectations. As we 
have just hinted, we have received numerous private com- 
munications fh>m parties, whose good opinion we are proud 
to possess, approving of the plan and conduct of the In- 
structor, while our large and daily increasing circulation 
is to us the surest pledge that our efforts are appreciated. 
For these and every other mark of kindly interest we beg 
publicly to record our thanks, and we do so with the as- 
surance that no effort shall be awanting to render our 
pages worthy the commendation of those whose commen- 
dation we earnestly wish to have. 

At the commencement of our undertaking we endeavoxired 
to indicate, as distinctly as we could, the position we in- 
tended to take up, the exact sphere we wished to fill. It 
was never our design to step into the province of the 
Theological Magazine, and discuss in our pages the sublime 
and consoling doctrines of revealed religion. This we at 
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once admit is a Ugher and holier part of tlie field than 
▼hat we sought to occupy. How well #}cupied it is we 
need not say. Stall we haye had difficoltv in making some 
of our excellent and well-meaning friends realise the dis- 
tmction between a periodical professedly devoted to the 
defence and exposition of Christian doctrine, and another 
like ours, mainly literary in its character, yet recognising 
on all proper occasions ' the truth as it is in Jesus,' not 
insulting it by cold and sullen silence, but uniformly de- 
ferring to its authority, and evincing on its pages a 
regard to the fine sentiment, that * in the examination of 
Scripture, then only does reason show herself noble, when, 
conscious of the presence of a king, the knee is bent and 
the head uncovered.' On this point we wish not even the 
slightest misunderstanding to exist A devout respect for 
the disclosures and precepts of Christianity may pervade 
a man's temper and deportment though his religion be not 
always on his tohgue. The holy fire may be burning on 
the altar of his spirit thou^ it be not always bU^g 
forth. It is enough if ho act in accordance with the truth. 
It is enough if he discover no guilty shame of it It is enough 
if he do it all honour and pay it all deference when occasion 
calls. He may not, for example, be one of its professional 
defenders, and yet his * walk and conversation mav be one 
of its most eloquent defences. It is easy to transfer* these re- 
marks to a pulAication like ours. Nothing alien to the spirit 
or requirements of the gospel shall appear in our pages. If 
through mistake or inadvertence this rule should even once 
be violated, none will regret the circumstance more than our- 
selves. This, however, were promising little. If the highest 
praise which could be justly awarded the Instbuotob 
amounted merely to this, that it contained nothing hostile 
to Chrietiamty, then we should be free to confess that we 
had broken faith with the public, and done nothing more 
for the best and most sacred of causes than what many of 
our cotemporaries are doing. But we can appeal with confif- 
denoe to the past, whether, for example, such points as 
these — ^the remedial scheme which the Bible reveals— the 
great motives to virtue and holiness it propounds — the ma- 
jestic hopes it unfolds, and the exalted standard of excel- 
lence it sets up — have not all along been treated by us 
with that respect and reverence to which their sacredness 
and importance entitle them. For the future, we have only 
to assure our readers, that we have no feeble or fliltering 
convictions as to the meaning of those words uttered by the 
highest of all authorities, and applicable to every depart- 
ment of our conduct : * Whosoever therefore shaU confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.' Christianity alone can purify the public taste, and 
secure the harmonious evolution of all our powers. But 
this it can do, only when it mixes with every influence 
that concurs to form the character. Do we need amuse- 
ment, for example, then Christianity must look on and 
approve, otherwise the harmony is destroyed; and the 
pleasures of taste and of religion become first in<Hfferent, 
Uien cold, and afterwards positively hostile to each other. 
Such a crisis is to be deprecated. Even though religion 
should overcome, (how often is the issue the contrary !) rfiere 
is yet, in this violent and unnatural separation, an ii\jury 
inflicted on the minds of individuals. Christianity, instead 
of being aided, is thereby depressed, by litei*aturc ; and, at 
the best, a positive loss is sustained, because the moral 
harmony is less perfect, and the spiritual result less co- 
pious, than otherwise they would have been. 

The idea of thus tmiting literature and Christianity, in 
a cheap weekly periodical, was embodied in the ' Instbuo- 
TOB.' The remarkable prosperity of our Journal, striking 
into an untrodden path, is the best proof that we had 
rightly estunated the want of the public. To the future 
we look with cheerfW confidence. On parents, Christian 
mSniaters, and indeed all who feel an interest in the wel- 
fare of the young and rising generation, the Instbuctoe 
has, we conceive, strong and special claims. To strictly 
religious periodicals it is quite idle to expect youthful 
readers will confine themselves. How important there- 



fore it i8> that those of a literary character which are put 
into their hands should not have the slightest tendency to 
viUate their principles or create an impression iinurious to 
the claims of sacred truth. And we are satisfied that our 
readers have not found our pages less amusing or exciting 
on account of the vigilance we have exercised in thia 
matter. 

To the improvement in the external appearance of our 
sheets which this the first number of a new volume pre- 
sents, we mty, in conclusion, call the attention of our 
readers, hoping they will regard it as an indication (tf oar 
desire to make the Imstbuctob in all respects worthy of 
their continued patronage and support 



BIOGRAPHICAL ^KETCHES. 

JAMES BEATTIE, LL.D. 

Mem of poetical tendencies receive very little credit fhim 
the world as philosophers. The word poet suggests the 
idea of a pale, interesting gentleman, with his shirt«ollar 
thrown over, and his hair as redundant as his metaphors ; 
his eyes turned towards the sun, or the green grass and 
blushing flowers ; his ears regaled by murmuring brooks, 
or the warbling choristers of the grove, and his hand 
always laid upon his bosom. He is an etherealised being, 
a combination of ideality and wonder, a lover of nature in 
the abstract, yet so magnanimous, that he can despise it 
in the concrete. The word philosopher, on the other hand, 
suggests the idea of a thin old man, whose flesh has be- 
come sapless fix>m roasting over crucibles, or who haa lost 
his tongue and temper in the pursuit of the occult sdencea, 
and who finghtens people with the profundity of hia know- 
ledge and the acerbity of his fiu:e. The characters are, to 
all appearance, irrecondleable ; for the one is assumed to 
be a mere superficialist, an observer of purely external phe- 
nomena, whUe the other has credit for despising the flash- 
ings of fkncy, rather delighting to grapple with herculean 
propositions involving intricate reasoning and patient re- 
search. Notwithstanding this impression, however, philo- 
sophy has often been arrayed in the most glowing rhyme; 
and elegant and feadnating poets have often been acute and 
powerfbd thinkers. Philosophy has too often hidden bo- 
low the ambiguity of its name, a cold and worldly tinoe 
of speculations that, striking at the root of man's holiest 
principles, seek to degrade ^m in the scale of creation, or 
exalt his intellect above the subordinate and finite position 
to which God has limited it True poetry, which is loving 
and harmonising in its tendency, finds its most heartrstir- 
ring images in the Scriptures, and is a delightful vehicle 
for conveying the lessons of life to man; the philosc^iliy 
of Christian charity and love becomes fiiscinating in its 
garments ; and the harmony of its numbers indines the 
soul to hear * instruction's warning voice.' Expansive in- 
tellect, with keen critical acumen, are not incompatible 
with brilliancy of fhncy ; and in the sulpect of this sketch 
these combinations were happily blended. 

Dr Beattie was bom at Laurencekirk, in Kincardine- 
shire, on the 25th October, 1785. His father, James 
Beattie, had a small retail shop in Laurencekirk ; and, at 
the same time, rented a few acres of ground in the vicinity 
of the town. His mother's name was Jean Watson, and 
she and her husband were much esteemed in thc^ own 
sphere for probity and intelligence. Mr Beattie, espe- 
cially, had the reputation of lineing book-learned beyond 
what was common in his station of life. The author dT the 
* Minstrel ' was the youngest of six children; at an early 
age, he was sent to &e parish school of Laurenoeldrk, and 
his progress was so rapd, that it was det^-mined to devote 
him to the mini^bry. It is asserted, that hia perusal d 
Ogilby's translation of Virgil gave his mind, at a veiy 
early age, a poetical bias; a circumstai)ce remarkable 
from the fiuit, that a translation of the Odyssey, by tiie 
same author (who, bv the way, was a native of Ecunburgli, 
and by profession a dandng-maater), first awoke the lat^ 
muse of Pope. 

In 1749, Beattie was sent to Aberdeen to prosecute his 
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studies. He obtained a bursary, and soon distinguished 
himself in the Greek class of the celebrated Dr Blackwell 
of the Biarischal College. He studied philosophy under 
the learned and pious Dr Qerard ; and for three sessions 
attended the theological lectures of Dr Pollock, wiUi the 
view of entering the churdL During his attendance at the 
drrimty4iall, he preached a sermon which his fellow-stu- 
dents rallied him for, on account of its flowery style, and 
its being replete with poetical allusions and eplth^. The 
professor of theology at Edinbur^^ is said to have re- 
preyed Thomson, the author of the Seasons, for delivering 
his thoughts much in the same manner as Beattie ; and 
the rebuke so operated upon Thomson's mind, that he for- 
sook the church for the temple of the Muses. Beattie did 
not take orders; but the probability is, that tiie poverty 
of his relatives, and not his will, was the cause of his con- 
tinuing a hiyman. He was appointed schoolmaster of For- 
doun (m the 1st August, 1758 ; and, in accordance wiUithe 
prevailing practice, he became precentor and parish clerk. 

Fordoon is a small hamlet, about six miles distant from 
Laurencekirk, and situated at the foot of the Grampians. 
Deprived of congenial society, Beattie roamed tiie wilds 
ana climbed the mountains contiguous to his home, deriving 
firom his observations of external nature and the wildneas 
of the scenes around him, those poetical germs winch, in 
their growth and fruition, became the * Minstrel' Mr 
'Garden, sheriff of Kincardine, afterwards Lord Garden- 
stone, discovered and appreciated the poetical talents of 
the obscure schoolmaster ; and, to satisfy himself of Beattie's 
powers of versification, gave him part of a Latin poem to 
translate, which, after a short retirement^ was executed 
to his entire satisfkction. The patronage of the sheriff 
assisted him to obtain the vacant situation of usher in the 
grammar school of Aberdeen ; and, on the 20th June, 1758, 
he removed to that city, where, having access to books 
and cultivated society, he added to his stock of knowledge, 
and prosecuted his studies of the classics. 

In 1760, a vacancy occurred in theproflessorship of natural 
history, Marischal Coll^^e, and Mr Beattie, incidentally 
mentioning this drcumstance to his fnend Mr Arbuthnot^ 
he was a(hised by him to i^ply fbr the situation. This 
idea had never crossed the mind of Beattie, and he looked 
upon the proposition as chimerical ; but his friend seems 
to have undentood the power of patronage better than the 
young usher, and he accordingly wrote to the Earl of 
Errol, who applied to the Duke of Argyll, at that period 
distributor of the crown patronage for Scotland; and 
Beattie vras translated firom his problematical position, as 
an under teacher, to a chair in the Senatus Academicus of 
Marischal College, which he had left only seven years be- 
fore, at ihe age of dghteen years. By an exchimge with 
the professor of moral philosophy and logic, he gave up 
the situation to which he was presented, and was inducted 
mto a position more consonant to his taste, on the 8th 
October, 1760. He applied himself with great diligence 
to tiie preparation of a course of lectures for his class, and 
his pupils received the benefits of his ability and zeal. The 
yoong professor felt the advantage of the society into which 
his ntuation gave him admittance. He became a member 
of the Theological Club, of which the Rev. Dr George 
Campbell, principal of Marischal College, and professor of 
divimty, was one of the foimders ; and of a literary society 
subsequently founded, of which the celebrated Drs Reid, 
Gregory, and Skene, were members. 

Previous to 1760, Dr Beattie had contributed some ftigi- 
dve pieces to the Scots Magazine, published at Edinbnr^ 
but his first acknowledged production was a small volume 
of ori^nal poems and translations, dedicated to his patron, 
the Earl of Errol, and edited shortly after his instalment 
as professor. The volume was well received, and obtained 
toft him a high reputation. 

Dr Beattie s life possesses few incidents beyond the ordi- 
BUT routine of years devoted to literature and the duties of 
His miportant situation ; but that situation and his literary 
&ne procured him an extensive acquaintance with the 
Btoiti of the day, and his correspondence is replete with 
jaSekms criticisms on books and principles, and it evinces 



extensive biblical knowledge. In 1765, Gray, author of the 
* Elegy in a Country Churchyard,' visited the Earl of Strath- 
more at his seat, Glammis Castle. An interchange of com- 
pliments took place between him and Dr Beattie, which 
resulted in the latter visiting Glammis Castle, and con- 
tracting a friendship with the amiable and ddi^tful poet, 
which continued to the death of Mr Gray, which took place 
on 81st July, 1771. In the summer of 1766, Beattie pub- 
lished a volume of poems in London, and in this edition 
he omitted all his poetical translations. It was also well 
received, and rendered the doctor known beyond the limits 
of his native land. 

He was not by any means robust in health, yet his 
spirit was possessed of great vivacity. The following ex- 
tract firom a letter to Mr Boyd, son of the unfortunate Lord 
Kilmarnock, gives an amusing account of the doctor's in- 
firmities, and is valuable as an illustration of his pjiiyful 
epstoliury style : — * I flatter myself I shall soon g?^d of 
this infirmity, nay, that I shall ere long be in the way of 
becoming a great num. For have I not headachs like 
Pope— vertigo like Swift— grey hairs like Homer? Do I 
not wear large shoes (for fear of corns) like Virgil — and 
sometimes complain of sore eyes (though not of Uppitvd^) 
like Horace? Am I not at this present moment writing, 
invested with a garment not less ragged than that of So- 
crates ? like Joseph the patriarch, I am a mighty dreamer 
of dreams ; like Nimrod the hunter, I am an eminent builder 
of castles (in the air) ; I procrastinate, like Julius Caesar; 
and very lately, in imitation of Don (Quixote, I rode a horse, 
lean, old, and lazy, like Rosinante; sometimes, like Cicero, 
I write bad verses ; and sometimes bad prose, like Virgil : 
this last instance I have on the authority of Seneca ; I am 
of small stature like Alexander the Great; I am somewhat 
inclined to fotness, like Dr Arbuthnot and Aristotle ; and 
I drink brandy and water like Mr Boyd.' Playfal as Dr 
Beattie's mind is shown to have been by this extract, h( 
was deeply convinced of the disastrous influences of that 
scepticism which Hume had rendered feshionable in certain 
circles. During 1767, while confined to his home fi*om tho 
state of his h^th, he felt himself called upon to combat 
the assumptions of iha sceptics — assumptions which, by 
their insidiousness, were calculated to glide unquestioned 
into the unguarded minds of youth, and to obliterate or cor- 
rode the principles of religion and virtue. Sensible of tin 
importance of defending our faith against a system whose 
votaries conducted themselves as if they had proscribed 
Christianity, Dr Beattie began his defenoe of truth, whicli 
he at first denominated * An Essay on Reason and Ck)mmori 
Sense.' This titie he changed for < An Essay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth, in opposition to Sophistry and 
Scepticism.' He made himself master of all the argument- 
of the enemies of religion, and carefiiUy consid»-ed his sub- 
ject. He re-wrote portions ofthis essay three times, and some 
parts of it oftener, and was studious not to pervert or mis- 
construe one proposition of his opponents. After feur years* 
application to the subject, this fkunous essay appeared. It 
had been intrusted to Mr Arbuthnot, Dr Gre^ry, and Sir 
W. Forbes for publication ; they presented it to a bookseller 
who refbsed to purchase it, and, resolved that society should 
not be deprived of such a d^ence of religion, they purchased it 
themselves, and concealed this transaction from Dr Beattie, 
lest they should ofifend his delicacy. The essay appeared 
in May, 1770, and such was its success, that a second edi- 
tion was called fer the fbllowing year. 

On 28th June, 1767, Beattie contracted a union which 
promised him every happiness, but which was productive 
of mudi domestic misery. While he was usher at the 
grammar school, Aberdeen, he had become intimate with 
Miss Mary Dun, the daughter of Dr Dun, the rector. This 
lady inherited insanity from her mother, which awfiil ma- 
lady manifested itse^ in such numberless eccentricities 
that they embittered the life of the doctor. In 1768, his 
first son was bom; he was named James Hay, after the 
Earl of Enrol, and was a youth of precocious talent; but, 
like many premature geniuses, his life was of short dura- 
tion. When thirteen years old, he was entered a student of 
Marischal College ; at eighteen, he took the degree of M.A.; 
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at nineteen, he was appointed assistant professor of moral 
pMlosophy and logic ; and at twenty-two, he died. 

In 1771, very soon after the second edition of the essay 
on truth, Dr Beattie published the first canto of the * 'Mm- 
streL' The subject was suggested by Dr Percy's essay on 
English Minstrelsy ; and the versification is in the Spen- 
serian stanza. It pleased Beattie's ear, he says, and seemed, 
fl*om its Gothic structure and original, to bear some affinity 
to the spirit and subject of the poem. The Minstrel is the 
composition on which Seattle's celebrity as a poet rests. 
It is foil of beautiful sentiments, clothed in sofl^ harmonious 
numbers; perhaps an infusion of Coiinthian ornaments 
amidst the strong buttresses and stately pillars of its Gothic 
simplicity, might have increased its beauty without detract- 
ing from its strength. 

In 1771, Beattie visited London, and was introduced to 
Mrs Montagu, authoress of < Dialogues of the Dead' and 
other works. Her house was the resort of the most cel^ 
brated writers in London, and there Beattie met and became 
intimate with Dr Samuel Johnson and Drs Armstrong, 
Hawkesworth, and Goldsmith. In 1778, the imiversity of 
Oaford presented him with the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and the king conferred upon him a yearly pension of £200. 
He also contracted a fHendship with Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and that fiimous painter executed his portrait, together 
with an allegorical painting, into which the doctor was 
inti'oduced, with the robes he had worn at Oxford on the 
occasion of his being presented with his academical honours, 
ihout this period, a vacancy occurred in the chair of 
natural philosophy at Edinburgh, and although arrange- 
ments for allowing him to occupy the chair of moral philo-. 
sophy could have been easily consummated, he refhsed to 
quit Aberdeen, and rejected overtures of churdi preferment 
in Enghrnd with equal firmness and disinterestedness. In 
1766, he issued a corrected edition of the essay on truth ; 
another on poetry and music, and their influence upon the 
mind ; one on laughter and ludicrous composition, together 
with one on Hie utUity of classical learning. These essays 
evince their author's sensibility, wit, and erudition. 

In 1786, three years after the war of independence was 
brought to a close, Dr Beattie was elected a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, of which Franklin was 
president. The intimation of his election was accompanied 
with expressions of high esteem, as honourable to the 
Americans who sent them as to him for whom their re- 
spectfW sentiments were entertained. The celebrated Mrs 
Siddons was a most esteemed friend of Dr Beattie; as 
much for her amiability as her great histrionic reputation. 
He was an excellent performer on the violoncello, and she 
had a passionate fondness fbr Scottish music. Once in a 
company, where the doctor played the air of * She rose and 
let me in,' the tears started mto the great tragedian's eyes ; 
upon which the instrument was laid aside. * Go on,' said 
she, *and you will soon have your revenge;* alluding to 
the effect which she had produced upon the performer's 
feelings at a former time. 

The most prosperous and seemingly happy life is 
chequered with the ills to which humanity is subject^ as 
surely as night alternates with day. Feeble health was 
a clog upon Dr Beattie's energies; his wife's incurable 
malady was a source of misery ; and the infirm constitu- 
tion of his son James was the cause of much anxiety. But 
he bore these calamities with Christian resignaliou; like 
his own hermit, * he thought as a sage, though he fSelt like 
a man.' In 1790, he published the first volume of the 
Elements of Moral Philosophy; the second did not appear 
till three years afterwards. This work was an abridgment 
of the lectures he had delivered to his pupils in Marischal 
College, and though designated by himself a mere sylla- 
bus of a course of lectures, it is so luminous in arrange- 
ment and excellent in sentiment that it may be reckoned 
of vastly more practical importance than the abstruse 
emanations of the metaphysicians, which perplex and be- 
wilder, without benefiting the student. This was a year 
of heavy affliction to Biattie. Mrs Valentine, a sister 
whom he dearly loved, died of apoplexy ; and this shock, 
acting upon his own shattered constitution, affected him so 



much that he could not teach. Mr George Glennie was 
accordingly engaged as his assistant, and he never perma- 
nently resumed his duties, although he lectured occasion- 
ally till 1797. Dr Beattie's paternal affections were of a 
very strong character ; his elder son had been his peculiar 
care and pride ; and since his premature death, the younger, 
Montagu, became tho object of great attention and solici- 
tude. To speculate upon the probable eminence dnd use- 
fulness of his boy, and to provide for him every means of 
mental culture, were the cares of the doating fisither ; but 
alas ! Ms lifb was not to be long spared, for on the 14th 
March, 1796, Montagu Beattie died, aged eighteen years, 
of a fever, which carried liim off in a week. It is most 
affecting to mark the effect of this event upon the mind of 
his fiither. It did not produce insanity; but it caused 
that mental estrangement, temporary deprivation of me- 
mory, which so often accompanies dotage. He would ar- 
range his son's books, in onler that he might resume his 
studies with facility. The objects which he had rc-garded 
with favour were placed in their old &miliar placee, and 
carefully attended to, lest they should have been disturbed 
or soiled. He visited all his son's resorts, for he longed 
for him, and wondered why he tarried. After searching 
every room in Ms house, with a sorrowfW yet anxious 
visage he would come to his niece, Mrs Glennie, and look- 
ing in her face with a sad and longing eye, he would say, 
* You may think it strange, but I must ask you if I have 
a son, and where he is ? ' And, as she told liim of Ins be- 
reavement, his Ikce would lighten with a melancholy intel- 
ligence, and he would bow Ms head, and whisper, * God's 
irVl be done. I am now done with the world.' In 1799, 
he was struck with palsy, wMch for eight days almost 
deprived him of the power of utterance. At different suc- 
ceeding periods he had returns of this malady; the last 
attack of wMch took place in October, 1802. He lingered 
till the 18th August, 1803, when death put a period to his 
mortal existence and his earthly sufferings. It was his 
earnest wish that he might be buried in the grave with his 
sons ; and he lies in the churchyard of St Nicholas, Aber- 
deen. The spot is indicated by an elegant epitaph, writ- 
ten by Dr James Gregory, professor of the practice of 
physic at Edinburgh. 

Dr Beattie's reputation as a poet cMefly rests ap<»i 
< Edwin's Simple Tale.' But where is the schoolboy who 
has not felt delighted with the * Hermit,' as his strength- 
ening mind comprehended its moral and descriptive beau^, 
and his ear drank in its flowing numbers T Sweetness and 
simplicity are the characteristics of Beattie's poe^ ; the 
inculcation of pure morality and correct principles, the 
aim of all his writings. His principal production is un- 
doubtedly his essay on truth ; and considering the object 
of its composition, has rendered him deservedly honoured. 
In all the relations of life he conducted himself with ho- 
nour. He was a kind son and brother, an indulgent hus- 
band, and fond fikther; perhaps ' tlie love he bore to 
learning was in fivult,' in connexion with his duties as a 
parent The mental labour of Ms son James superinduced 
nervous atrophy, while judicious restraint might have pro- 
longed his life and usefidness. He was a devoted and kind 
friend, esteemed by the great, who respected his genius 
and Christian worth; and beloved by those who knew 
him in Ms obscurity, and whom he never forgot He was 
a patient and indefiitigable teacher, zealous alike to 
promote the intellectual and religious welfare of Ma stu- 
dents. Cowper pronounced him to bo the only author of his 
acquaintance, whose critical and pMlosopMcal researtdies 
were diversified and embellished by a poetical imagination. 



A DREAM. 

BY THE REV. W. ANDERSON, OI^ASOOW. 

What sort of inscription, readei*, do you wish to be put 
on your gravestone, when you die and are buried? Or 
rather, let me ask. Should you proceed to the end in your 
present course, what will be the inscription, if the world 
record the truth ? 
I dreamed I was ii|ij|§iTfe^^g|'.Qp©^,j>nd engaged my- 
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self in reading the epitaphs. It consisted of two depart- 
ments — an outer and an inner. The outer, which was by 
fcr the more extensive, was a dreary scene. There was no 
dressing of the graves in it, and the nettles grew rankly 
on them. Nevertheless, every one was fhmished with a 
stone and an inscription. This, I was told, was done at 
the public expense, which appointed a council of the wisest 
and most upright of the oommimity, according to whose 
determination Uie dead were buried in one or oUier of the 
departments of the cemetery, and the inscriptions framed. 
In the outer, all the stones were titled in the same manner 
— The characUr of the dead for the warning of the ttu- 
in^ — and then followed the character, sketched in a few 
lines or sentences. I shall give a specimen of what I saw. 
No. 10 read as follows : — * The character of the deed for 
the warning of the livmg. — Here lies interred the body of 
a man who, though he lived till he was seventy years of 
age, neoer did anything that was good. He did no harm, 
indeed; he was not contentious ; nor did he contract debts. 
But he was a useless and profitless weod, vegetating in 
the midst of society. No poor man was ever the better for 
his alms, no ignorant man for his counsel, and no sick man 
for his prayers. It would have le&n as well for the world 
had he not been bom. 

* Also, here lies Interred the body of his elder son, who, 
being of an easy disposition and neglected in his education, 
was led astray by dissolute company, became a filthy 
drunkard, and fell a heavy burden on public charity. It 
would have been bktter for the world had he not been 
bom, 

* Also, here lies interred the body of his younger son. 
He also was allowed of his useless parent to wander wild 
without education, and being of a lively and impctuoiis 
temper, he commenced a career of vice, which terminated 
in an ignominious execution. It would have been much 
BBTTER/or the world had he never been bom. 

* Also, here lies interred the body of his daughter. She 
was a fidr and sprightly child ; but being destitute of prin- 
ciple^ through her fiithcr's neglect, she was early and easily 
seduced by the destroyer, and became a destroyer herselH 
After slaying a multitude of youth, she died in a brothel. 
It would Iiave been ▲ mebct to the world had she never 
been bom. 

* All lie here till the resurrection, when thoy shall rise 
to be subjected to the second death.' 

Such was the epitaph. I thought in my dream, and I 
equally think when I am awake, ^t the council had act- 
ed somewhat injudiciously. Should they not have pro- 
nounced on tlie fikther too, if not on him pre-eminently, 
that it would have been uucn better for the world, and 
better for himself, as the fountain of the misery, that no 
mother had conceived him, or that he had died when an 
infant. A merely useless parent there can scarcely be. 
If he is not profitable he must be injurious. He is the 
natural guardian of his child ; and, independently of any 
positively evil example, if he do not actively perform a 
guardian's duty, he stands an obstniction in tiie way of 
oAers who might undertake the charge. The apostacy. of 
father Malthus and madam "Maxiiaooxiy forbidding to marry, 
is a most accursed one ; but undoubtedly no man or woman 
has a right to become a {uirent who is not morally quali- 
fied and resolved to labour in the training of his or her 
offspring. Alas ! for the child of man — that it often &res 
better with the young of the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air, whose parents weary not in the conducting of 
their charge, till, by patient education, they have qualified 
them ibr occupying their sphere in the creation of God. 

I proceed with my dream. No. 52 was titled as before, 
' The character of the dead for the warning of the living,' 
and then the epitaph went on — * Here lies the body of a 
man who speculated at night and toiled during day ; he 
boasted of his industry; he quoted the scripture <Be dili- 
gent in business ; ' he amassed wealth, built houses, and 
purchased land. But when he was called on for a sub- 
Kription for the relief of the indigent, he answered that if all 
had been as industrious and sober and economical as him- 
tiett, there would have been no poor to oppress the deserv- 



ing; and so he turned away from the solicitation. He was 
waited on for a subscription in aid of the dissemination of 
the gospel ; he answered that he had no conceit for such 
enterprises ; and, besides, that he suspected there .was a 
mismanagement of the funds ; so he turned away ftt)m the 
solicitation again. He died, leaving his wealth to a spend- 
thrift heir, who with it not only ruined himself but many 
besides. Jt ?iad been as well for the world that thts 
earthlmg had not been bom. He shall have no part in 
the resurrection of the just.' 

Here again I thought in my dream, and think so stUl 
when I am awake, that the council was too tender on his 
memory, and not sufficiently &ithM in tl:^ warning of 
the living. They should have pronounced on him that it 
would have been mtch better for the world had he never 
existed. For besides the ruining of his heir, a better man, 
who would have turned the wealth to profitable account, 
was, in the competition of business, kept in a state of de- 
pression by him,«nd circumscribed in his means of useful- 
ness. 

The epitaph proceeded — * Also, here lies the body of his 
brother, Demetrius. like his elder brother, Nabal, he was 
industrious and amassed wealth. But like Nabfd, too, he 
shut his heart against the indigent and against the gospel, 
so long as he lived. But when about to die, he bequeathed 
his property to charitable and religious institutions. The 
world is nowise obliged to him. He kept hold of his riches 
so long as he could. He would never have parted with 
them hod it been in his power to retain them. Neither 
shall lie have part in the resurrection of the just' 

I was much pleaded in my dream, and am so stOl when 
awake, with the decision of the counciL Not only that 
they should have decided on his being buried in the outer 
department, among the imrighteous mob, but that they 
should have friuned his epitaph so w^ for the warning 
of some who delude themwlves in their avarice, while they 
live in the prospect of being charitable after they die ! I 
was, if possible, however, better pleased with what fol- 
lowed : — 

* Also, here lies the body of the remaining brother. like 
the other two, he was industrious, active, and successftil. 
He was a parent, and spared no expense in accomnlishing 
his children in ihe refinements of this world. In oandng^ 
in music, in painting, and talking in foreign languages, 
they had been taughtto excel. And as he lay on lis bed, 
after having exhibited them before the company whom he 
had invited to witness the display, he would congratulate 
himself on having educated them so well, and for having 
so faithAilly discharged the vows he made at their bap- 
tism ! But beyond his fiunily, his thoughts never wan- 
dered. He did a Uttle for the poor and the gospel, in the 
way of decency, lest his children should be despised on 
account of the hard-heartedness of their &ther; but that 
little he did with a grudge. Even the wife of his bosom 
shared little of his attention and affection. He was a pro- 
fitless man to the world. It has no blessing for his me- 
mory. Yea, it would have been better for it if he had not 
been bom, since those children to whom he 1^ his wealth 
have proved, in consequence of their neglected moral and 
religious education^ the afiliction of society. His sons have 
become corrupters. And his proud, selfish, and unamiable 
daughters are, as wives, the torment of the fools who 
wedded item, and as mothers, are rearing an offspring 
which threateii the world with an accumulation of misery. 
Can such a man be admitted to the inheritance of the 
righteous? Let his children, whom he pampered, praise 
him if they will ; — the world made no profit by him, but 
rather sustained a loss. He lies here among the unrightr 
ecus mob ; and there shall be no rising for him until the 
resiurection of condemnation.' 

No. 105 was a case which arrested my attention with 
great force. The common title, * The character of the 
dead for the warning of the living,* was chiselled in larger 
letters than usual ; and the epitaph proceeded — ' Here lies 
the body of a man whose memory the world deplores. 
He was ingenious, and benefited the useAil arts by his in- 
ventions. He was amiable and social in his disposition, 
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and the delight of his companj. He was publio-spirited, 
a promoter of the interests of charitable institntions, and 
a patriotic reformer of abuses. But his heart was dead 
towards God; and by his sceptical remarks and sneers, 
so destroyed the fidth, so corrupted the principles of many 
who had no such constitutional amiableness to guide Uiem 
as himself^ that eren although there were no world but the 
present, the good which he did was counterbalanced by 
the evil of which be was the author. How much more 
then is his case to be deplored, when the rictims of his in- 
fidelity are viewed as immortal beings, and as the subjects 
of the diyine government, who shall be judged in eternity. 
It vtatUd have been much better for the world had he never 
been bom.* I was much affected in my dream by this 
case, and am affected when I am awake in the thought of 
some benevolent, public-spirited, and patriotic, but godless 
men, to whom the description is applicable. 

No. 190 was a more distressing case stiU than any which 
I have yet recorded. The general title was inscribed in 
black letter — * The character of the dead for the warning 
of the living* Here lies interred the body of a man who 
was bom of pious parents, that made no mockery of his 
baptism, nor formal work of Ms religious education, in 
tasking him with only a few questions of the Catechism on 
the evening of the Sabbath. Their inculcation on his in- 
fant mind, of moral and religious truth, was regular and 
sustained. He prospered under their training. As he 
grew up a yoxmg man, he was forward in every good 
work. His Sabbath evening class was the best of the whole 
society. The church of which he was a member, chose 
him for one of its eld^^, and he occupied the office with 
advantage to all. The devout of the church, under ex- 
perience of his zeal and prudence, gave thanksgiving to 
the Lord for him, even in their secret prayers. But Sa- 
tan's blast blew on him. Some say it was spiritual pride ; 
others, that it was the increase of his riches; others, that 
it was the fiiscination of an adulteress ; others, that it 
was a spirit of polemical controversy ; others, that it was 
a spirit of politics. But whatever it was, he fell a wither- 
ed branch from the tree of the church. His zeal was 
first observed to cool. Ho then was displaced from his 
office in the church for repeated acts of dnmkenness. He 
next sat down in the ohur of the scomer, first to blas- 
pheme Christ's people, then to blaspheme Christ him- 
self The evil which he now perpetrated exceeded a thou- 
sandfold all his fi)rmer well-doing. It would have been 
better for the world, as well as for himself that this Ju- 
das had never been bom. Here lies the body of an Apos- 
tate, reserved to the resurrection of damnation.' Ah ! I 
would that this were all the ikncy of a dream. The worst 
part of it would have a likeness in some sickening realities, 
if epitaphs recorded the truUi. Let the character of the 
dead be a warning to the living. 

I have given as much as will serve for a specimen of 
what I saw in the outer department of the scene of my 
dream ; and proceed to the same in respect of the other — 

THE BESnNQ-PLAOE OF THE EIOHTEOUS. 

Such was the inscription over the gate in the wall which 
separated the outer frt>m the inner cemetery. You may 
imagine how much I was relieved when, after my wander- 
ing among the nettles which grew on the graves of the use- 
leSn, the unmerciful, and the ungodly, a beautiful and 
pleasant garden opened on my sight. Every grave was 
adorned with flowers, and many were shaded with frniit 
trees. Nor did that solitude reign here, by which the 
wilderness which I had just left were duu^cterised. Not 
only were men retained at the public expense for dressing 
the graves, but those who admired the righteous dead, and 
persons who had been benefited by their assistance and 
counsel, often resorted thither to testify their respect for 
their memories. Having just read, in the outer depart- 
ment, a melancholy account of a wicked man, at the con- 
clusi<m of which a reference was made to his wife, buried 
at No. 7, in the resting-place of the righteous, I sought it 
out first. 

There was a general title here also for all the inscrip- 
tions : The character of the dead for the rebuke, counsel, 



and encouragement of the living; and in the partacnlar 
case of No. 7 the epitaph went on ; — * Here lies the bod? 
of a mother in Israel. Her husband became a drunkara, 
and abused her. She bare it for a while with patience, as 
the chastisement of the Lord, and laboxu'ed with tender- 
ness, though vainly, for his reformation. But she hadtvo 
boys, and she trembled lest the wicked example of thdr 
&tlier, his filthy and profane conversation, and his denial 
of their education, should ruin them for ever. She con- 
sulted with her fiiends, and the pastor of the church of 
which she was a member, and, with their approbatioD, 
separated from him. She toiled for herself and children 
night and day. She sent them to school and laboured on 
their minds at home. With the first month's gains of her 
elder son, when she had put him to a trade, she purchased 
a piece of raiment, and sent him with it to his wretched 
fiither, ezgoining him to treat his parent with respect; and 
thenceforth she regularly did something to relieve his ne- 
cessities, though he continued as worthless and wicked as 
ever. Both of her children are doing well, and occupying 
their stations respectably and usefully. The world has been 
the better for her ; it was good for it that she was bom. 
She died in the well-grounded hope of the resurrection of 
the just.' 

I felt disposed for a moment to question the morality of 
her separation from him to whom the strictness of the 
marriage vow had been pledged. But after another mo- 
ment's reflection, I judged in my dream, and am confirmed 
in the judgment when awake, that separation firom a 
drunken spouse, whether on the part of man or woman, 
is not only warrantable, but in many cases an imperative 
duty. It is scarcely possible that religion can prosper 
imder the same roof with drunkenness. Independently of 
its evil example, the angers, the anxieties, the abridgment 
of means of grace which it occasions to every one under 
the same roo^ are all of the most ruinous tendency ; and 
it is surely enou^ that the drunkard should descend to 
perdition himself or herself without dragging spouse and 
children in company ! — I return to my dream. 

No. 21 was the next which specially at*.racted my at- 
tention. On the bosom of the j^ve grew entwined a red 
rose and a white, and between, beneaUi them, grew a pure 
white lily. A richly loaded fruit-tree overshadowed all 
The epitaph was as follows : — * The character of the detd 
for the rebuke, the counsel, and encouragement qfihe living 
Here lie the bodies of John Faithftil, his wifi^ and then- 
child. She was the daughter of that saint and his spouse 
whose bodies are interred at the preceding No. She was 
careftQly educated. Though left an orphan at twelve 
years of age, she had received impressions of divine things 
of a nature deep and lasting. Besides, she went to resde 
with her fkther's sister, who fiiithfiilly followed up her 
parent's guardianship, and whose praise is also recorded 
at the neighbouring grave. Her husband, when he first 
addressed her, was an unprincipled young man, posses ed 
of some wealth — ^not dissipated, but characterised for his 
sobriety ; not slothful, but characterised for his industry in 
augmenting his fortime ; not haughty, but characterised for 
his sociable and winning manners ; not ill-fiivoured, but 
admired for his appearance. "What lacked he yet? Manj 
fathers and mothci-s, as well as light-hearted daughters, 
will ask with wonder, what an advantageous alliance for 
a destitute orphan ? No, she had learned of her fiither the 
dignity of being a daughter of God, and a sister of Jesus : 
and her aunt had been carcftd in warning her, now that 
she was growing up into the years of womanhood, against 
the degradation of matching herself with a Canaanite : 
and by detailing many instances of misery and soul- 
destruction as the consequence of despite done to the great 
Apostolic precept, inculcated the duty of marrying only hi 
the Lord. How wonderftil it is, she would often say, that 
Christian communicants of either sex shall make no ac- 
knowledgment of their Master in the most important step 
of life I What communion hath Christ with Belial? Thus 
disciplined, at the very first interview with her suitor, she 
adjudged him to be destitute of principle. He did not 
swear, nor use unseemly language (which is more than 
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some oomnnmicazits can say of the persons whose addresses 
ihey entertain). But he spoke of Bums and Byron with 
unqualified admiration. When he explained his intentions, 
and offered her his hand, she refhsed him, and told liim 
why. He thought it was the coquetish hypocrisy of the 
sex. Fools of that class of which he then was, suppose 
that any woman may sacrifice her loTe of Ood for such 
as they. He was taught, and by a most vexing and hu- 
miliating experience, that there is such a thing aa a heart 
so smitten with divine love, as to make every other love 
subordinate to its rule. She was not an insensible stone. 
She loved him as when her Lord loved a certain youth ; 
but because he wanted one thing, declined to receive him 
as a disdple. She passed sleepless nights in lamentation 
that it was not otherwise with him who importuned her fa- 
vour. She was deeply in suspense, and a^d of failing in 
her resolution. She had well nigh made the rash vow, with- 
out a condition, that she would deny herself to blm for 
ever. Bh importunities proving vain, he retired in indig- 
nation, imprecating curses on her bigotry and fanaticism. 
She did not bribe him to be religious by promising to re- 
ceive him &vourably, should he return a converted man : 
and when they parted, even the possibility of their ftiture 
union entered the mind of neither. It was years after- 
wards, when, under personal afflictions, he was brought 
to the knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ. When he 
considered himself dying, he felt the need of some such 
principle as that which enabled a destitute female to reject 
the tempting offer he had made her of wealth and respect- 
able station. His old affection revived now that there was 
hope. It was a marriage in the Lord. From the beginning 
its fhiits were happy. But their only child having died in 
iofimcy, thcr^^ conmienced together such a career of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in reHeving the distressed and instruct- 
ing the ignorant, as will place them at the head of one of 
the most numerous fkmilies in the kingdom of the redeem- 
ed. It was a bUsting for the world that they were bom. 
And among the many marriages which have been the pes- 
tiferous source of the world's misery, theirs, because God 
was consulted in it, was the salubrious source of incalcu- 
lable profit It shall be seen in the resurrection of the 
just' 

No. 28 was also a case worthy of notice. The grave here 
was likewise overshadowed with a wide-spread and richly 
loaded firuit-tree. The epitaph was as follows : — * The cha- 
racter of the dead for 0ie rebuke, the cauntel, and the en^ 
eauragement of' the living. Hei-e lies the body of a man, 
who, from adverse circiunstances in earlj life (for his father 
and mother lie interred Without), havmg risen to wealth 
and reepectabili^ by his diligence, prudence, and integrity, 
was, by the suffrage of his fellow-citizens, elevated to the 
magistracy. He was a (^m<um magistrate. He never sat 
down on the seat of judgment without reflecting that he 
himself would yet stand at the bar of the Almighty, and 
be judged of by the manner in which he occupied his office. 
Hence, his decisions were characterised for impartiality in 
administering justice between man and man ; and in cases 
of criminality he discriminated with care what judgment 
was due to society, and what mercy might be safely and 
profitably extended to the guilty. He was not one of those 
who endeavour to appear religious at the public expense. 
But then, the influence of the dignity of his office he re- 
garded as being a talent to be employed in the Redeemer's 
cause : and, within the bounds of his administration, there 
was not a diurch or religious institution of which he a]>- 
proved (and he was liberal in his judgment) which did not 
profit by his countenance and aid. When he died, the city 
mourned for him as if every one had lost a &thor. In the 
day of his Lord he shall bo exalted to the principality of 
many dties. * Enow ye not that the saints shall judge the 
world?'' 

After surveying several other cases, all of them interest- 
ing (for there is no saint whose memory is not sweet), but 
which I have not time nor space for describing, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a procession of youth entering the 
gate They went and stationed themselves at No. 100, 
j whither I followed them. A military flag waved over the 



grave, having the sign of the cross. As ihe boys were 
arranging themselves, I read the inscription — * The cha- 
racter of ihe dead for the rebuke, the counsel, and instruc- 
tion of the living. Here lies the body of a soldier of Christ. 
He was bom of pious parents, but lost his fitther when an 
infiint His mother did her duty in everything, but being 
careful where she had him apprenticed. He was put to 
work at the same bench witi a profligate infidel, who 
poisoned his heart Ruined in character and prospects, 
he sought a refUge in the army of King George. His 
weeping mother's life was a life of prayer, which followed 
him over the sea with its blessing. After resisting many 
remonstrances of the Spirit peacefully addressed to him, 
to use his own description, * the Lord made the enemy's 
shot the healing medicine of his heart' He returned home 
maimed and convicted ; and there was no Sabbath school 
like the old soldier's for enlistments in the service of Christ. 
He perpetrated much evil when a youth. The council wish 
it had been otherwise ; but in consideration of his zeal in 
redeeming his time, they have determined that he be buried 
among the useful/ 

It was the anniversary of his birth-day. Those children 
who had been his scholars had met at his grave to say 
over it a hymn on the resurrection of the just. I was 
awoke by its melody. 

I would try to dream again, could I be transported at 
once into the resting-place of the righteous, without passing 
through the dreary scene of the wilderness of the worth- 
less. 



THE RAILWAY MANIA OF 1846. 

It is a curious hd in the history of the world, that nations 
as well as individuals are subject to occasional fits of in- 
sanity. We have only to mention the Tulip Mania in 
Holland, the Mississippi Scheme in France, the South Sea 
Scheme, the Joint Stock Mania of 1825, and now the Rail- 
way Mania of 1845, to prove the truth of the assertion we 
have made. At such times the most extravagant and de- 
lusive projects are started, and, in the words of a writer 
who lived at the period of the South Sea Bubble, * They 
were set on foot by crafty knaves, then pursued by multi- 
tudes of covetous fools, and at last appeared to be in effect 
what their vulgar appellation denoted them to be, bubbles 
and mere cheats.' Yet on such occasions, so general is the 
desire for speculation, that the prevailing mania becomes, so 
to speak, national, and includes among its votaries all 
classes, from the peer and member of parliament to the 
smallest shopkeeper, and fVom the bajx)n6t's lady and 
daughters to the sempstress and household servant 

In tracing the causes which led to the Railway Mania 
of 1845, we at once admit as one of them the abundance 
of money and the consequent low rate of interest. Indeed, 
this is essential to all n>eculation in joint stock companies, 
and is easily accounted for. At such periods, money being 

f)lentif\il, and deposited in large sums in the banks, at a very 
ow rate of interest, no sooner is a new joint stock adven- 
ture advertised than there are applications for five or ton 
times the amount of the stock, and as all cannot obtain 
shares, the disappointed applicants go into the market 
and offer a premium. The success of the first projects 
induces adventurers to bring out new schemes, which like- 
wise are brought to bear a premium by disappointed ap- 
plicants, and sometimes by tne projectors themselv^ who 
buy up all the shares in the market at a premium, to induce 
the shareholders to pay the deposits on the stock. It is 
soon seen by the public that shares in new companies are 
always at a premium at the time of allocation, and the 
knowledge of this fiu^ induces a class of speculators, called 
stagsy to apply for shares, who have no intention <^ hold- 
ing them, but who always sell at whatever premium is 
offered. These stags go on increasing in numbers as the 
speculation advances, until at length a great minority of 
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the applicants fbr stock are composed of that description 
of persons. As the speculation increases, it gives rise to 
the bulls, men who buy at small premiums with a view to 
sell oyer again at higher ; and the bears, who sell at high 
premiums to buy in at lower prices. These speculators, 
co nsis ti ng of jobbers, bulls, bears, and stags, from their 
ntmibers, may be said to control the &te of new companies ; 
the bulls often raise the most worthless stock to a large 
premium, and, when backed by the projectors and 4£e 
members of the provisional committee, Uiey can easily raise 
the premium to any figure they please. 

In the beginning of 1845, the establishment of stock 
exchanges in the principal towns of England and Scotland 
gave a great additional impetus to speculation, as the 
business done in these ezchajiges was almost wholly of a 
gambling nature. The brokers circulated daily printed 
lists of the prices of shares throughout the coimtry, wherein 
the large premiiuns on new railways were quoted, which 
caused an almost universal in&tuation for the acquisition 
of shares ; even prudent sober-minded men could not with- 
stand the temptation held out by the sharebrokers, whose 
offices were actually besieged by anxious individuals, evi- 
dently in the highest state of mental excitement About this 
time one hundred new railway companies were advertised 
in the newspapers in one we^ and about twelve hundred 
new projects, chiefly railways, were offered to the public 
In the course of a few months. Railway newspapers, in 
great numbers, were established at the same time, to afford 
the public the means of information on the all-engrossing 
topic. Many of these papers assisted to puff the new schemes 
into existence. At lengUi the question every one asked of his 
neighbour was — < Will there be a panic or not? and, if so, 
when will the crash come?' Meanwhile the speculators 
were every day becoming more anxious to realise, and this 
feeling caused a slight decline in the prices ; then followed 
the thunder of the ' Times,' accompanied by a rise in the 
rate of discount by the Bank o£ England; now every one 
rushed to sell his shares, all confidence was gone, every 
one discovered that the value of scrip was precarious and 
illusory, and this, as a matter of course, produced the 
memorable crash of 1845. 

It must be evident from the foregoing remarks, that the 
abundance of money, the premiums on shares, and the es- 
tablishment of the stock exchanges, were the chief causes 
which led to the mad speculation in railways, making 
them progress till the proposed capital amounted to the 
almost incredible sum of about seven hundred millions 
sterling. The stock exchanges afforded fiicilities for gam- 
bling in shares, and gave a character to the business, which 
if it had been conducted by individuals privately, would 
have been other?rise characterised. The great minority at 
the speculators believed in a coming panic, but they 
thou^t to escape from loss, by selling their shares to the 
poor deluded victims of avarice, while they still bore a 
premium, and before the crash came. They, however,, 
deceived themselves in expecting any previous warning; 
they were sitting on a barrel of gunpowder, which ti^e 
thimder of the * ^Kmes' exploded, and they were almost all 
caught with their hands fuU of scrip ; and, consequently, 
many of them will be ruined. No class of men will suffer 
more loss than the members of t^e provisional committees. 
These gentlemen, in some instances, may be said to have 
forgot their true position in regard to the public, which 
was to allocate the stock to those, and those only, who 
were poss^sed of capital; but it is well known that they 
often took an undue proportion of the shares to them- 
selves, and in many cases allocated the remainder to their 
own personal friends. We have known highly respectable 
individuals, men of imdoubted capital, who applied for 
shares in one new railway after another, and were always 
unsuccessful so long as the shares were at a pi*emium, but 
as soon as the panic came, they received allotments in 
abundance. We should like to see an inyestigation made 
into the number of shares taken by members of the pro- 
visional committees in railways allocated before the panic, 
and the number taken and paid on by members of com- 
mittees in railways allocated after the panic. We have 



heard of a new railway in the sister kingdom, wherdn the 
committee consisted of two hundred and forty individualg, 
and yet only sixteen out of that number paid ^eir deposits 
and became shareholders of the company. We have heard 
also, that names of influential gentlemen are sometimes ob- 
tained for provisional committees in a manner that is not 
very creditable to either party. Gentlemen of high stand- 
ing in the country are solicited to allow their names to 
be inserted in the list of the committee; they consent, but 
at the same time stipulate, that they shall receive a gua- 
rantee fh)m the agents to free and relieve them fh>m all 
the expenses incurred in the formation of the company ; 
and, in general, from any loss or risk they may sustain 
by allowing the use of their names. Here, then, arc indi- 
viduals brought ibrward as supporters of new railways, 
who never intend to take the slightest interest in them, 
and who are, in fact, mere dscoy-ducks. This is an evil 
which calls loudly for legislative interference. 

Another subject of complaint among shareholders is, 
that > the members of committees often sell their shares 
and leave the concerns to shift for themselves ; and th^ 
are able to sell without the iact being known, as they gjre 
out scrip vrith numbers only, but the names do not appear, 
so that no purchaser knows whose shares he is buying^ 
Members of provisional committees, from their office, have 
opportunities of gaining important information r^arding 
the affairs of their own companies, which gives them a 
most unfiiir advantage over the public; and for these mjen 
to job in the shares of the railway with which theya^re 
officially connected, is little better than the gamblei^ who 
plays with loaded dice. 

In. conclusion, we have only to observe, that it is ea^. 
nestly to be desired that government may, by a l^;islativ)^ '^ 
enactment, prevent in future all gambling in railway st^l^-- 
— ^the consequences of which are highly demoralising, aD^^ 
have proved ruinous to so many of the otherwise hone^ ,;; 
and industrious. This object might be effected by making 1 
it not only illegal to buy or sell shares in any railway /(tt 
tohich an act has not bem obtained, but also to subject the • 
party making such sale or purchase to a heavy penalty for . 
each offence ; and to enable government to enforce the law, . 
stockbrokers should be obliged to take out a license, and , 
keep a register of all their transactions, which register ^ 
should be open to the inspection of the government oifi&cer4 '^ 
The stockbrokers should also be obliged to fbmish weel^^ i 
lists to government of all sales and purchases, with Cte '2 
names, occupations, and residences of their principals, tio-, 5 
gether with the prices, imder the penalty of the loss <i 
license, and a heavy fine ; and it should be made criminal 
to buy or sell shares in joint stock companies, except 
through the medium of a licensed stock or Bti&Te broker. 



TOM SCOTT AND MARY JOHNSTON. 

* A' body's like to be married but me.' 
* A' body's like to be married but me ! ' — that lino of an 
arch old Scottish song, stands at the head of a long entry 
in my mental sketeh-book. I sincerely trust that none of., 
my Ikir readers' hearts can sigh forth an echo to its dolef^ ' 
cadences — * A' body's like to be married but me.' Horf. '; 
vividly the words recall an old story of old friends — Twd^ 
Scott and Mary Johnston : it breathes of you both aa4 
took such an interest in you half-a-dozen years ngof'iLf^ 
that I do not take an interest in you still, friendly, sob^' 
and constant, though, peradventure, its tone is somew^-' 
altered since then. :^,' 

Mrs Johnston, Mary's mother, was at that period a very 
worthy lady of fifty or thereabouts, exceedingly simple and 
goodhearted — rather too much so, indeed, in this selfish 
world of ours, with which she had kept up a considerable 
struggle. She was the widow of a respectable Liverp>ool 
merc^mt, who dying nine or ten years before, and leaving 
her without any provision for herself or young daughters, 
she came with them to Edinburgh, her native city, and by 
the kindness of friends was established there; keeping a 
boarding-house for young men attending college, the ikw 
classes, &c, ^ ^zea oy v_j v^^v^pj: 
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At fintt while her dauehters were all young, ererything 
wemt wrong with Mrs Johnston — she was no manager, no 
eoonomist Having been herself the daughter of a wealthy 
mercbant, and brought up in habits of luxury and ex- 
pense, which her husband — an ostentatious and extrava- 
gant man — had always encouraged, poor Mrs Johnston 
could not bear to have any thing about her which she con- 
sidered, mean and shabby; she did not understand the 
value of money ; she had no idea of making bargains ; she 
could not find in her heart to scold her two dirty, slovenly 
maid-servants, and could not prevent them taking manifest 
advantage of her. She allowed herself to be cheated by 
eveiy one who liked to do so, and exemplified the proverb 
— * The simple man is the beggar's brother,' by burning 
about the tmie her daughters were growing up, entirely 
careworn and nearly broken-hearted, from the increasing 
pressure (in spite of repeated assistance from her relatives) 
of debts long accumulated. Better prospects, however, be- 
gan to dawn upon her. Young head and young hands— 
especially when taught prudence by the threatenings of 
poverty— if willing, can do much in an establishment; 
and within little more than a year after Mrs Johnston had 
voluntarily devolved the important government of her 
household on her daughters, a great deal was done to 
r^nedy the long-standing errors, which had been the 
principal cause ot her d&culties. Fortunately, too, just 
then a wealthy cousin of Mrs Johnston's died and left her 
a legacy of a few hundred pounds, sufficient to pay all tlfat 
she owed ; so that by the time Miiry, the second youngest 
daughter, was eighteen, the fiimily were really in flourish- 
ing drcxnnstances ; and Mrs Johnston, in a handsome 
easy chair, in the scrupulously neat widow's weeds she had 
continued to weav since her husband's death, with her gold 
spectacles, her knitting, and her old novel (the good Utdy 
had a strong youthful taste for fiction, and mostly for that 
exploded description of intense suifcring followed by 
equally ecstatic happiness, which our grandmothers loved 
to study), looked as comfortable an old lady as one could 
wish to see. ' 

Mary Johnston, my heroine, was a warm-tempered, 
warm-hearted girl, with respectable talents, a considerable 
quantity of desultory information, and a share of accom- 
plishments ; that is to say, she could play on the piano 
with some taste, but minus execution; she could draw 
steadily, but rather incorrectly; manage to transhite a 
volume of Racine's plays, but without pretensions to 
speaking the French language ; and had dipped into Tasso 
without any very erudite knowledge of Italian. Also, on the 
score of a stylish little figure, a clear fl*esh complexion, 
laughing small mouth, white teeth, dimples, hazel eyes, and 
sunny brown braids, Mary was a little vain, and rather 
affected. She was a lady-looMng girl certainly, and de- 
cidedly pretty, had it not been for that same dash of af- 
fectation which is the bane of so many pretty women. 
Anne and Agnes Johnston, the one older, and the other 
younger than Mary, were, according to the usual order of 
young ladies, thou^tless and lively, good dancers, good 
walkers, good talkers ; yet by no means equalling Mary in 
powers of captivation. 

At the time I speak of^ when Mary was in her eighteenth 
year, I was called in, as a particular friend of the &mily, 
at a consultation they held on the very important subject 
of Mary's first offer, that I might use my influence with her 
(I believe its extent was rather overrated) to induce her to 
become a little less refractory and self-willed, which, as the 
principal person in the affair, she considered herself entitled 
to be. Besides, Mary's suitor happened to be a cousin of 
mine. He was, though only twenty-six years of age, the 
confidential clerk in tiie same house in which his brother 
and uncle were partners ; and although his present foi^ 
tune vras not very great, his prospects were excellent ; in- 
deed, he had the probability of soon obtaining a share in 
the business. Some people wondered at the success of 
these same cousins of mine, whose father, although he had 
given them an excellent education, had no fUnds to push 
them on. Not so myself, or those who knew them inti- 
iMtely ; for I never saw men devote themselves with more 



self-application to master the details of their business, or 
more resolutely deny themselves nil the dissipation to 
which young men too often yield, than the Scotts did, and 
their prosperibr was the natural consequence of such a line 
of conduct Mary's suitor had boarded for several years 
with Mrs Johnston, and had been captivated with Mary. 
Prudently, however, resolving not to marry until he re- 
ceived a promised increase of salary, he did not attempt to 
win Mary's affections, but contented himself with payin*; 
her attentions, which I believe Mary, who received sueli 
firom all the yoimg men in the house, was vain enough to 
relish and encourage ; whether she anticipated their result 
in this case or not I cannot telL Having at last received 
the addition to his income he had for some time expected, 
he at once proposed for Mary. This proposal Mrs John- 
ston was very anxious Mary should accept, and Anne and 
Agnes, eager for the eclat of a marriage, though they would 
only perform second parts at it, united in giving their votes 
on the acceptation side. The whole of Mary's more distant 
relations, who had been applied to on the occasion, wcix^ 
also unanimous in the same decision. But Mary was ob- 
stinate — she would reftise Tom Scott, thou^ the whole world 
should unite to compel her to do otherwise. Perhaps all 
the little world of Mary's fiunilyand connexions having 
joioed to afford Tom support, vms one of Mary's perverse 
reasons for declining his hand. Her principal one I knew 
very well — Mary was a belle in her circle, and from her 
mother's having two brothers in Edinburgh, wealthy soli- 
citors, Mary and her sisters were invited into very good 
society, and her vain little heart could not admit the idea 
of marrying a clerk, even although a confidential one, and 
in prospect of soon becoming partner in the house he 
served. Mary was vain enough to suppose she should yet 
receive many more offers. Then she was just at the age 
to under-estimate the many estimable qualities Tom Scott 
possessed, and to be fiiscinated by the young officers she 
occasionally met at her uncle's table ; their flattering at- 
tentions had spoiled Mary completely, and rendered her 
foolish enough to disdain plainer but certainly as worthy 
men. My cousin, Tom Scott, was a very excellent fellow, 
vdth good talents — for all the Scotts were clever — shy and 
reserved, perhaps, and not handsome ; in company he did 
not look to advantage, but sterlingly honest, honourable, 
upright, and manly ; and had I wanted a friend on whose 
advice and assistance to rely, among a thousand 1 would 
have chosen Tom. Living years in the same house with 
him, and therefore well aciraainted with his character and 
disposition, no wonder Mrs Johnston was very desirous that 
Mary should become his wife. 

When I entered the Johnstons' sitting-room, I found 
Mary seated on the end of one of the chintz-covered 
conches, knitting a green silk purse very fkst, looking cross 
and rather sul^, surrounded by her mother and sisters, 
all actively canvassing the proposal on Which I was to 
give my opinion. While Mrs Johnston and the o^ers wel- 
comed me, I said to my cotisin Tom Scott's flame—* Well, 
Mary, how are you to-day ? ' 

Mary answered coldly ; she guessed I was enlisted on 
the opposite faction. 

* Oh, Mrs Orr, I wish you could speak to Mary,' began 
Mrs Johnston, as soon as I was seated, * about this very 
flattering proposal she has had ft*om your cousin, Mr Tom 
Scott I wish you could only tell her what is for her good, 
for the rest of us cannot persuade her to see it. About 
two hundred a-year he has now ; and I'm sure all the time 
he has lived in my house, he has not been out in an even- 
ing after ten o'clock, more than onoe in three months — 
always in trom his office at cig^t, and after taking his cup 
of tea, down to his book, and he never moves trom it till 
supper time.' 

I assented to Mrs Johnston's testimony of Tom Scott's 
extremely sober nnd domestic habits ; but Mary only knit- 
ted the purse faster and faster, and did not condescend to 
take any notice of her mother's statement She was just the 
sort of girl, at the age too, not to appreciate the fi>rce of it 

* Don't you think, Mrs Orr,' inquired Anne, * if Mary 
accepted Tom Scott, he would take that ftrst flat in Anne 
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Street, the Beeyes were so anxious to get Have you foi^ 
gotten, Mary, how cheerful and airy you thought it — ^so 
near us all too ! ' 

* Yes,' added Agnes ; * and Uncle John has said he would 
give her her whole wedding dress, if she would take Tom 
Scott.' 

* And Uncle Archy is so anxious for it, too,' sighed Mrs 
Johnston. * He has promised Mary a sixty guinea piano- 
forte.' 

Still no reply from Mary ; but how rapidly her hands 
did go at the purse, as much as to say, none of all these 
bribes and temptations moved her in the Tery least I sug- 
gested that Mary should at least pause a little before she 
gaye her final decision ; but she hotly refused to do so. 

* Indeed, Mary, I should like to hear your reasons 
against marrying my cousin,' I ventured to say. 

Mary abruptly stopped her work and looked up with 
crimson cheeks — * I am not quite certain whether any one 
has a right to inquire into my private motivcsy Mrs Orr' 
(a great stress on the last words — Mary had acquired no 
small increase of dignity and consequence from Tom Scott's 
unlucky suit) ; * but I know at least that it is very unkind 
of mamma and all of you, to try to force me to marry a 
man I dislike.' 

* Dislike Tom Scott! oh Mary!' ejaculated all her sis- 
ters. But Mary had worked herself up to that pitch, that 
I do believe for the moment she &ncied herself an exceed- 
ingly ill-used victim, about to be sacrificed by all her near 
relatives to an individual as unworthy as any of the male 
monsters in her mother's fiivourite novels. I was so pro- 
voked at Mary's pride and folly, that I half hinted my real 
opinion, that my cousin, Tom Scott, was a great deal too 
good for her ; a piece of rudeness which Mary received with 
an indignant toss of the head. 

* But, Mary,' whispered Anne, meaning none but Mary 
to hear her, *I fear you mistake when you believe you 
dislike Tom Scott Do you remember last smnmer, how 
often in the evenings you took such long walks together ? ' 

This address had a very opposite effect from what Anne 
intended it to have : in the first place it was impugning the 
truth of the declaration Mary had just made, and actiuilly 
insinuating that she (Mary) unconsciously cherished a sort 
of liking for poor Tom Soott ; in the second, it awakened 
certain disagreeable twinges of conscience which tended 
to increase Mary's ill-humour. When one. is in a passion 
nothing is so likely to add to its strengtJi as the know- 
ledge of having done wrong being forced upon us by some 
injudicious friend. 

< But walking with him is very different from marrying 
him, Anne,' exclaimed Mary, angrily. * I never thought 
he had any intention of asking me ; and as to marrying 
Tom Scott, that is a thing I will never do ; I always did 
despise him and thou^t him very plain and tiresome.' Mrs 
Johnston, Anne, and Agnes, were shocked at the expres- 
sions Mary had been hurried into using against Tom Scott, 
before his cousin's face, and Mary herself when she had 
finished, seemed a little ashamed of her strong language ; 
while I, slightly indignant (although I had no great fluth 
in Mary's angry declaration), insisted that I was not at all 
displeased, and that there was no need for apologies. 

* "Wfell, Mary, since you hold suCh opinions,' said her 
mother, hurriedly, * I suppose Mr Scott's offer must be po- 
litely declined ; but you will tell him from mc, Mrs Orr, 
that /at least am very much obliged to him for the honour 
he has done Maiy, and am very sorry to find she can vex 
me so much bv revising him.' I assented, and Mary made 
no demur at me message, although her lip was put up at 
the expression honour having been done her, and the 
matter dropped, leaving Anne and Agnes looking very 
discontented, and Mrs Johnston sorely grieved. 

Poor Tom, who had certainly not anticipated a rejection, 
was hurt and disappointed, so much so, tnat Mr Orr, who 
was acquainted with all the particulars, and who had 
already called him a stupid fellow for having had anything 
to do with a girl like Mary Johnston, found it necessary, 
not with my advice or concurrence, or even my knowledge, 
howtveT) to be guilty of a certain breach of confidence, in 



repeating to him some of Mary's expressions. Tom bong 
human, resented them, and there is no better cure for a 
love-sick heart than a little wholesome anger. He left Mn 
Johnston's house immediately, but took great pains to con- 
vince me he entertained no displeasure against any of the 
fiimily ; which, with the exception of Mary, I am sure he 
did not Shortly afterwards Tom Scott obtained the part- 
nership in the house which he had expected, and fortnnatdj 
perhaps, it required him to reside in Lyons, where a branch 
of the firm was established, and to which he set out im- 
mediately. 

During the next summer, Mrs Johnston took lod^pngs at 
Portobello for Agnes, who had always been delicate, and 
who was recommended sea-bathing; Mary was to accom- 
pany her. I remember Mary called upon mo the ni^ 
before she left; she was in high spirits, and lau^iingl; 
boasted of the loads of books and work Agnes and sIk 
were to take down witii them, and of the many long sea- 
side rambles they were to have before they returned to 
town ; and I fimcy Mary, like many other girls of ei^teeo, 
expected to get a lover at the sea-side. 

During one of these rambles the Johnstons did encomiter 
a young physician, who, while attending college several 
years before, boarded with their mother. He was esta- 
blished, with a promising practice, at Alnwick, I think, 
but had then left his patients under a substitute, and was 
visiting his family, who, like the Johnstons, were in sum- 
mer lodgings at Portobello. Very naturally, the young 
gentleman renewed his intimacy with his two old acquaint- 
ances, and the consequence was his marriage, in about 
six months, not with Mary, the beauty, but with Agnes. 
It was con^ered a capital marriage for Agnes John^; 
her husband had the world to work for, to be sure, bat 
what of that, many young people have that to do, and his 
prospects were certainly better than most Then it W8£ 
what is called a genteel marriage ; for the bridegroom iraa 
rising in the profession of a gentleman, and had excelleot 
connexions; namely, a cousin a landed proprietor of con- 
siderable extent^ and a half-brother a colonel in the army; 
so the young couple went off with great style, fhmi tlie 
house of one of Agnes's uncles, in the carriage and pair of 
the cousin the landed proprietor, borrowed fbr the occasion. 
Altogether, it was a much more fiishionable affair tiian 
Mary's would have been had she accepted Tom Scott; the 
only drawback was, that Northumberland and Alnwick 
were not quite so conveniently near the remainder (tf her 
family as would have been the first flat in Anne Street 

It was at Agnes's marriage that * A' body's like to be 
married but me ' was first connected in my mind witi Mary. 
Mr Orr and I had been honoured by an invitation to m 
the ceremony performed, as family friends of the Johnstons, 
and, besides, near neighbours and intimate acquaintances 
with the solicitor, at whose house it took place ; and after 
Agnes and her husband, with part of the company, had 
1^ to stay to a quiet &mily dinner. During dumer, and 
after the gentlemen had joined us ladies in the drawing- 
room, we had all been discussing, not only the wedding 
we had just seen celebrated, but all the other weddtogs 
just happened or about to bo amongst our acquiuntances. 
* * A' body's like to be married but me,' eh, Miss Mary 1' 
exclaimed Mr Orr, during a pause ; a general laug^ fol- 
lowed, in which Mary joined, but she had the want of tact 
to show herself a little piqued by the raillery which en- 
sued on Mr Orr's quotation. Mary had, I doubt not, as 
the acknowledged beauty of the family, expected to be ho^ 
self the first married ; and I for one would have said she 
would have been the first to be chosen, but proofs arc 
showered upon us every day that there is no accounting 
for tastes. Mr Orr never forgot Mary's mistake in allow- 
ing him to see where her vanity might be easiest wounded. 
From the day of Agnes's marriage he never missed, erery 
time they met, jol^g Mary about the probability rf her 
being an old maid. At first, I dare say, Mary, as erery 
one else did, thought that very unlikely ; but when four 
years passed, and Anne, following Agnes's example, became 
a matron likewise, and Mary still flirted away with her 
I mother's boarders, was still the great attracUon at her 
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ancle's dinnere and evening parties for the younger part 
(rf his guests, but (it was very provoking no one got serious 
with Mary) without having one more opportunity of 
committing matrimony, I dare say she b^^ to feel a 
little nervous on the subject ; for Mary had no vocation 
for lonely spinsterhood, and saw the prospect of herself 
becoming a maiden aunt, a *Miss Becky Duguid,* with 
little equanimity. Certainly she liked Mr Orr's quotation 
worse and worse, although ^o affected not to mind it, and 
even went so for as to purchase a copy of the song, and 
sung it to him every time they met ; that very action proved 
that Mary took the words to heart. I am not quite sure 
whether Mary did not begin to look back upon Tom Scott's 
refusal with a little remorse. 

Another year, and Mary, at three-and-twenty, seemed at 
last really going to get married, and the connexion she 
appeared about to form was one which would have satis- 
fied her prejudices even in the days she refused my cousin 
Tom Scott Next to the handsome young officers whom 
she met at her uncle's, Mary admired the lively dashing 
young barristers she also frequently encountered there ; and 
it was one of them, the second son of an eminent advocate, 
who now paid her those marked attentions which generally 
precede an engagement Most of Mary's acquaintances 
considered the engagement had already taken place; I 
thought it was only about to follow. One thing we agreed 
upon, * It was a match that we all must approve.' Mrs 
Johnston began to inquire after Tom Scott without the 
fiuntest sigh. How very fortunate the Johnstons have 
been, waa ejaculated in various tones. Mary began actu- 
ally to exgoy Mr Orr's unfiuling *A' body's like to be 
married but me.' 

I called one evening about this time on tlic Johnstons, 
and was so lucky as to get a sight of the barrister. Mrs 
Johnston was out, and he and Mary were enjoying a t^te- 
a-t§te. Mrs Hall, in one of her tales, has smd ' tl^t even- 
ing calls, when young men are the parties who make them 
and young ladies the parties called upon, are very sus- 
picious.' Truly this one seemed to be so, iif I might juc^ge 
from the manner of the young barrister (very handsome 
he was I must say, but I thought of cousin Tom, and was 
proof against all his fosdnations), who was bending over 
and whispering to Mary, who, looking provokingly crimson 
and conscious, sat knitting a purse ; not the same one she 
was occupied with when Tom Scott's case was decided, but 
Mary must have been fond of knitting purses. I told Mr 
Orr, when I went home, that he might drop his fovourite 
song, with regard to "Mtaj Johnston at least; narrating 
what I had seen, and drawing my own conclusions from 
it Mr Orr had always scouted the idea of Mary's mar- 
riage with the barrister, and I triumphed in the impres- 
sion that my present narration would convince him of the 
fallacy of his disbelief as to the whole affair. No such 
thing, he was more confirmed in his heresy than ever. 
* You are so apt to be taken in, C!harlotte,' was his flatter- 
ing commentary ; * you are quite in error in your present 
news ; I know Kerr very well, and, believe me, he is not 
Uie person to marry a girl like Mary Johnston ; he is too 
much of a coxcomb, and too mercenary, besides, to think 
of any such thing.' I argued stoutly, but in vain, in de- 
fence of my judgment and clear-sightedness. 

The next time I saw Mary Johnston the whole matter 
was completely blown over ; it was merely one of those 
onmeaning pour passer le temps flirtations some gay, ho- 
nourable young gentlemen do not scruple to indiUge a 
little in. And, as it turned out afterwards, Mr Kerr, Mary's 
!ovcr, was engaged all the time to another young lady, to 
whom he was shortly after united ; probably he had wish- 
ed to eigoy one more bachelor escapade before he sunk 
down ioto a sober married man. Tom Scott was avenged, 
though happily the flirtation was too fleeting to allow 
Mary's affections to become engaged : it was only her pride 
that was wounded; she was quite able to laugh off the 
whole story with whomsoever chose to mention it But she 
WIS deeply mortified, as any woman in like circumstances 
1% though braving with smiling lip the laughter or pity 
of her aoquaintancetl, and the caustic remarks of Mr Orr. 



Yes, Mary was bitterly mortified, and most of all things 
by the unconcealed disappointment of her mother. I al- 
ways respected Mary afterwards for having borne it so 
bravely; it certainly was of service to her too; it carried 
off a great part of her vanity and her affectation, but that 
had been gradually wearing off for a long time : the affec- 
tation of a girl, if not rooted very deep, oft;en disappears 
before she has reached ono-and-twenty. Be that as it may, 
certain it is, after Mary's desertion by the handsome young 
barrister, I never remarked one single trait that was not 
quite natural in her speech or actions. 

Another three years, and Mary Johnston, at twenty-six, 
was considered by all her acquaintances a confirmed old 
maid. She might well now — 

' Sit on her creepy and ai^h beigli he, 
A' body's like to be married but me.' 
Even Mr Orr, feeling that a joke, when it begins to be a 
reality, is no joke, was less constant to the subject than 
of yore. Mary's beauty had not foded ; it was only more 
matured. To my taste, Alary Johnston, with the composure 
and sedateness of twenty-six summers, was infinitely more 
attractive. than Mary Johnston with the giddiness and 
vanity of eighteen. But it was neither Mary's age nor 
appearance that made her so soon be considered an old 
maid ; for her sister Anne was twenty-seven before she was 
married, yet she had never been reckoned an old maid. 
The truth is, age is judged by very different criterions as 
circumstances differ. Mary had come out a belle and a 
beauty a great deal too soon, and it is a well known fact, 
that those envied personages pay the penalty for their 
popularity by growing much sooner old than more private 
individuals ; and that, with the Johnstons' house probably 
being less attractive than formerly, when there were three 
agreeable g^ls in place of a solitary one, might be the 
reason Mary remained unsought, while her sisters and a 
whole host of fi*iends and acqjiaintances, both mentally 
and personally inferior, became matrons before her. 

One day, about this time, Mary Johnston was telling 
me of some improbable marriage which she heard was 
about to take place with regard to two of our mutual ac- 
quaintances, and finished by observing, ' If Mr Orr were 
here, you know what he' would say, * A' body's like to be 
married but me ; don't you think so, Miss Mary ? ' * Well, I 
believe he will be right»* she added, laughing. * Who knows,' 
I replied, thoughtlessly ; * for I have just heard Tom Scott 
is on his way home to pay us all a few months' visit, and 
we may expect him in Edinburgh some of these days.' Hht 
moment I said these words I regretted having done so, for 
although Mary tried to laugh the matter off, I saw by the 
rapid and painfhl flush on her cheek, that she considered 
what I hod said to imply that she would be very glad to 
take Tom Scott now. 

The next time I met Mary was at a great dinner at 
Olaremont Crescent, given by an old friend of Tom Scott's 
in honour of his return, and to which the Johnstons hap- 
pened to be invited. Tom Scott acted well towards Mary, 
although ho had provocation to do otherwise, but at the 
same time his conduct was calculated to show the follacy 
of any expectation of his old penchant being revived. Poor 
Mary, if Tom could have triumphed over her, he would 
have done so, in her quiet sobered down manners; in the 
attention which she received being bestowed almost solely 
by the married men of the party ; in the sudden and un- 
noticed paleness of her checJc when he advanced towards 
her ; in the momentary glance at him, as dinner was Vi- 
nounced, and he advanced as if to offer her his arm, but in 
fiict to do so to a really beautiful girl, at the age Mary was 
when he left Edinburgh, and her cousin, being the eldest 
daughter of one of the solicitors. During the evening, at 
least one half of the company being young people, dancing 
was proposed; Mary, I saw, would fidn have been the 
musician all the dme, but was not permitted, and she was 
condenmed to dance exactly opposite her well meaning 
but rather manoeuvring aunt, and be a witness how well 
pleased she seemed with Tom Scott for a partner to her 
mir well portioned daughter, Tom now being considered 
in a fidr way of becoming a very extensive and wealthy 
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merchant "When the dancing was almost concluded, their 
host tapped Tom Scott on the back, and asked him, laugh- 
ing, if he had danced with every young lady in the room, 
an old amiable habit of Tom's. Tom, who, delighted to 
see all his old friends again, was the very picture of enjoy- 
ment, answered merrily that he thought he had, but cor- 
rected himself immediately, * No, I have forgotten Miss 
Mary Johnston.' Poor Mary, eight years ago how proud 
Tom was to get her for a partner, and even when dicing 
with any one else, he had no eyes but for Mary. She heard it 
all now. Tom, in his perfect iunocence of all intention to hurt 
her feelings, could not, although he had tried it, have fixed 
on a better plan of humiliation. I also overheard Tom's mat 
apropos speech, and glancing at Mary to see its effect, saw 
for an instant the convulsive quiver of the lips, which is often 
the only symptom of mental suffering. My readers may 
consider the occasion did not call forih such distress, but 
Mary was thinking how foolishly she had dashed the cup 
of happiness from her lips ; how she was reaping the hai^ 
vest her own hands had sown; was thinking now different 
she would have been as Tom Scott's wife, supported by his 
kind arm, and cherished by his affectionate neart, sharing 
the respect and esteem he everywhere received. Her vanity 
was sorely punished. 

Next day I called at Claremont Crescent for a shawl I 
had forgotten the previous evening. * See, Mary Johnston 
has as short a memory as you,' said the lady of the house, 
laughing, holding up Mary's gloves, which she, like me, 
had left behind her. * If you like, I will take them to her,' 
I said ; * I half intended calling for her to-day at any rate.' 
* Will you take me with you?' asked Tom Scott, who was 
present * I ought to call on my old friend, Mrs Johnston, 
some of these days.' I accepted Tom's escort, and in a 
short time we were at our destination. As we ascended the 
stairs, and after we entered the sitting-room, Tom looked 
round about him on all the old familiar objects with an 
odd sort of expression, as if he recollected for the first 
time that eight years ago he had really sought to make 
Mary Johnston his wife. * Everything quite fiie same,' he 
half soliloquised, half observed to me before Mrs Johnston 
and Mary joined us. Mrs Johnston received Tom in a 
kind but rather fluttered manner, and seemed to be com- 
pletely absorbed in the effort to give him the Mr Scott of 
the merchant, while the more &miliar Mr Tom of the clerk 
was ever coming out. Mary was perfectly composed, but 
looking pale and iU. 

* You have been very fortunate since you went away 
fh)m us, Mr Tom' (Mr Scott being dropped at his own 
request), said Mrs Johnston after a pause, and imcon- 
sdously sighing. Tom assented. ' You will find a great 
many changes, I dare say ; you would hear of all their 
marriages; poor things, they have been very fortunate. 
Agnes has got four children, she would have had five, but 
her youngest) a nice boy, died of croup three months ago.' 

* Indeed,' observed Tom, * very distressing.' 

* And Anne has three, the youngest twins. Well, these 
are alterations,' continued Mxs Johnston, in a moralising 
tone ; * what thoughtless young creatures they were when 
you were with us ; if you had seen poor Agnes when she 
came here for change of scene after the death of her baby * — 

* But all of you are not changed,' observed Tom, cheer- 
fully; 'there is yourself Mrs Johnston, and my cousin 
Charlotte here, and Miss Mary,' he added in a lower tone, 
feeling that he was gettuig on uncertain groimd. 

* Oh, I have got rheumatism, Mr Tom, very bad every 
spring ; now, you remember, I had it only once all the time 
you were here ; now I am confined to bed with it a week 
or two every spring. Mrs Orr, to be sure, does not look 
a bit different ; only her eldest son, what a great big lad 
you must have found him, Mr Tom. As for Mary, poor 
thing, she has a great deal to do now ; no practising wnole 
mornings nor walking whole evenings for her now ; there 
is nobody left to do all the sewing, and look after every 
thing but her now; she is no more the laughing light- 
headed creature she was eight years ago than I am.' 

* But, mamma, you could not expect me but to get older 
in ^ght years,' said Mary, trying to laugh, as ^e inter- 



rupted her mother's reflections ; * and, as you have said, I 
have all the dignity and thought of being housekeeper now.* 

When we Idl, Sirs Johnston asked Tom io come back 
and see her. — * Oh, yes, he would be very glad to do so,' 
Tom said, rather carelessly. 

Next month, I took lodgings for a few weeks at Lass- 
wade for change of air for the children, and being in Edin- 
burgh one day, I called on Mary Johnston, who had been 
suffering from a bad cold, and invited her to spend a short 
time with us in the country. Although I ultimately pre* 
vailed, Mary was by no means vrilling to be of my party, 
bringing forward every possible reason against going 
except Uie true one, that she should necessarily be brought 
mucn beside Tom Scott, whose yoimger sister was then 
also with us, and Tom being in Edinburgh, and hamg 
nothing to do, and being, besides, an affectionate brother, 
might be expected to be often at Lasswade. Tom en- 
tertained no malice, however, and Mary and he got rather 
good friends, although no lovers ; and, ftom at least one 
of them once being so, never likely, I feared, to get over a 
certain awkwardness in every thing relating to each other. 
At the same time, I was much gratified by the fluent 
visits Tom Scott paid us ; there never was such an obliging 
brother and cousin; he was constantly at our command. 
One evening, it happened that Mr Orr and Catherine Scott 
and the children, were all in town, when Tom Scott 
dropped in to take tea with Mary and L He was in 
particularly high spirits, and after tea began insisting, 
with considerable animation, that Mary should sing. 5ot 
singing songs off, I had no vocal music with me, except 
one or two stray songs which had introduced themselves 
into the package I had sent out for our use, and fbr which 
Tom inunediately began hunting. Only one he could find, 
and that the very touching though now sadly hackneyed 
one of Haynes Bayley, * Long, long ago.* Blary, flrom 
obvious reasons, decidedly declined singing it; but Tom, I 
conclude, had never heard it, as he kept pressing and 
insisting, considerably to my amusement, and much to 
Mary's confusion. Just then I remembered that I had 
neglected to write a letter in answer to one sent me from 
a country friend, fiill of sundry inquiries and commissions, 
the receipt of a reply to which would no doubt be impa> 
tiently desired. Conscientiously shocked at my want of 
memory, I hurried out of the room, in order to remedy the 
fiiult, as well as possible, by writing, and leaving Tom and 
Mary to settle the affair of the song as pleased them. 
When I had done, I went back to the parties I had left. I 
saw the room still remained unlightei ; Tom Scott most 
have gone, for he and Mary are much too sensible folks 
to be sitting together in the last remains of twilight As 
I entered the lobby, I fimcied I heard Tom's voice in the 
distance ; Mary must have got unwell, and retired for the 
night I hurried up stairs to ascertain it Now, before I 
proceed farther, I must explain two things. I call all my 
fViends and acquaintances to witness, whether I was ever 
considered guilty of being that contemptible character an 
eaves-dropper : and I must state, that Tom Scott was by 
no means a forward individual; at least I never was 
aware of any circumstances in which he acted in sudi a 
manner as to bo deemed so. Well then, when I reached 
the door of the drawing-room, my readers will not con- 
sider me guilty of any sinister intention in yielding to an 
involuntary impulse ; and, instead of walking at once into 
the room, pausing first, and popping in my head, to scru- 
tinise what was going on there, before I made myself pci^ 
sonally visible. I do not know what had induced me to 
do so; I am not aware of once having adopted such a 
practice before or since ; but this I do know, I suspected 
nothing to occasion such a movement of that nature ; and 
therefore was more taken aback by what occurred. There 
was Tom and Mary, whom I had left scarcely half an hour 
before, such matter-of-fact rational people, and who, to my 
belief, were guiltless at that moment of any one return, 
by word or action, to the half-forgotten storv of years ago. 
There they were, their figures thrown out m a strong re- 
lief, by their being seated on a sofe by the side of a blazing 
fire, the rest of the room remaining in a shadow ; and, in 
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short, Tom's arm iras where it bad no earthly business to 
be, and Mary's head was behaving no better. I was pe- 
trified, and drew back, scarcely aware whether I was in 
the room or out I retreated to my own room, and I 
beheve I must hare stayed there ftUly a quarter of an 
honr before I recovered from ihe shock. Then I retom- 
ed, taking good care to be seized with a bad cough on 
my way to the drawing-room, and, not recovering from it 
till I entored the room, had the satisfkction of finding every 
thing quite satisfiictory. On my re-entrance, Tom was 
fighting the gas in a very animated manner, and Mary was 
reading the newspapers, a study that did not appear to be 
&vourabIe to her eyes, which were very red and swollen. 
I certainly rejoiced most heardly in the fact ; I had begun 
to suspect, that although Tom Scott had returned home, 
apparently entirely cuml of his unfortunate attachment, 
the distemper had returned upon him more violentlv than 
ever. It vras the natural consequence in him of circum- 
stances acting on his position, and what I had always 
considered likely, without going to a French proverb, or 
to any other pret^ent whatever on the subject He bad 
seen her last, in the frill triumph of a girl's gratified pride 
and vanity — self-willed, unreasonable, ui^ust; he met her 
a|»in — subda^ sobered, thrown aside. On other men all 
this might have had little effect ; but it would have melted 
Tom to <me in other respects a total stranger, and com- 
pletely indifferent to him ; how much more so when it 
applied to Mary Johnston ; and however he might over- 
look her at first, it failed not to recall old wishes, old hopes, 
to revive old strong manly affection, long struggled vnth, 
long repressed, never wholly forgotten. I was perfectly 
acquainted with all this, only I by no means expected such 
a rapid termination to the affair; that song which Mary 
refhsed to sing to him, that ' Long, long ago,' must, with- 
out doubt, have somehow brought it about I need not say 
bow highly gratified was Mrs Johnston and the whole of 
Mary's remaining kith and kin ; Tom Scott's friends too ; 
every one, in short, who had a real interest in the parties. 
I pass over to a call which I received immediately be- 
fore Mary's marriage from Mrs Kerr, the lady of the young 
barrister before mentioned, and wiih whom, although on 
my visiting list, I had no particular intimacy. Mrs Kerr, 
who by some means was cognisant of the whole story of 
her husband's flirtation with Mary Johnston, with an en- 
tiro want of good feeling good taste, and common sense, 
had taken the opportunity whenever she chanced to meet 
her, of triumphing over and slighting her in every possible 
way. * So Mary Johnston is to be married at last,' she 
said to me with affected suavity, then with no little ma- 
lice proceeded to remai-k on the uncommon generosity of 
my relation, Mr Scott, who, reftised when poor, returned 
with the prospect of wealth to marry the very lady, grown 
old and ftded, who formerly rejected him. ' I have heard 
instances of fiir surpassing magnanimity,' drily observed 
Mr Orr, who chanced to be present * I have heard of ladies 
who overlooked in their intended husbands conduct so 
contemptible to themselves as men, so grossly insulting to 
these same ladies, to their affection and their influence, 
that I have marvelled at their forbearance and charity.' 

At Marjr's wedding, her cousin, the eldest daughter of 
one of the solicitors (and, by the way, both Mary s uncles 
had ftdfiUed their former promises), sung at Uie bride- 
groom's previous request, * A' body's like to be married 
but me,' much to the mirth of the guests, few of whom, 
however, comprehended its late connexion with the bride. 

^frs Tom Scott is still with her husband at Lyons, but 
erery thing is arranged for tbueir return in the course of 
the present summer ; a house is already taken for them in 
Doime Terrace, so that Mrs Johnston, who, I am happy to 
ny, is a hale, hearty, old lady, bids fhir to see her daugh- 
ter Maiy re-establi^ed beside her. 

Mary has been twice home on a visit dnce her marriage, 
ud a flur, comely, smiling, sensible young matron she is, 
nry much taken up with a host of childr^ and the com- 
fcrti and convenience of their worthy papa, grown &t and 
jocular. Oh yes I who to read Mary's letters, so very do- 
and matronly, so very ftill of little Bessy, little 



Mary, little Tom, and that important personage who 
figures in all fiunilies, and is ever changing name and 
bdng, &aiy— especially so fiill of old Tom — would not laugh 
as they compared the wife with the maiden ; the good sen.se, 
sober happy real life interests and entire home pr&K)ccu- 
pations of Mrs Tom Scott, with the gay, wayward, co- 
qaetish Mary Johnston. In Mrs Tom Scott's last letter 
I actually caught her boasting of Tom's early hours and 
taste for home — his never bdng out of doors without her 
after nine, at which time he put on dressing-gown and 
slippers; in short, those very qualifications which Mrs 
Johnston had cited in his praise eight vears ago, and Maiy 
had so scoffed at Mr Orr, as I read it to him, groaned 
over the domestic subjugation of Tom Scott^ as he called 
it and the inconsistencies human beings can be guilty ofl 



LETTERS FROM ITALY.* 

Works about Italy and the Italians are certainly by no 
means scarce in English literature. They are thrown off 
every season by tourists and others, in the various forms 
of notes, sketches, and letters, ^ thick as leaves in Vallam- 
brosa,' and are almost as quickly scattered to the winds. 
And yet, though so frequently the subject of observation 
and description, there is no part of the world r^arding 
the social condition of which it is so difficult to form a cor- 
rect estimate. Wo know, indeed, that with landscapes of 
unrivalled loveliness it is also a very paradise of fertility, 
having the finest climate and the brightest skies in Europe : 
that it abounds in scenes consecrated by grand historical 
recollections, that its buildings are the models of architecture, 
its statues the masterpieces of ancient art and its paintings 
the finest productions of modem genius. We know also that 
Italy, prostrate beneath Austrian despotism, Papal supre- 
macy, and Neapolitan imbecility, offers a striking contrast 
to Italy once the temporal and again the spiritual mistress 
of the world. But tiiere can be littie doubt that this contrast^ 
joined to their own national prepossessions, renders it ex- 
tremely difficult for British writers to convey an impartial 
estimate of the Italian character. Hence, according to the 
feeling uppermost at the time, this people have been alter- 
nately charged in the mass with superstition, ignorance, indo- 
lence, voluptuousness, revengeftilness, or dishonesty, to an 
extent closely bordering on caricature. There is strong 
reason fbr suspecting that the modem Italians, though cer- 
tainly a very different people from their ancestors, are fiur 
more respectable than circumstances and common prejudice 
would lead us to believe. This is shown, to some extent 
at least, by the rapid improvements in those portions of 
tiie Peninsula where something like good government pre- 
vails, as well as by the frequent, though doubtless ill- 
judged, outbreaks of the spirit of liberty, whereby the 
tranquillity of the Papal government especially has been 
disturbed. When a charitable allowance is made for their 
unfiivourable position as regards religion and political 
institutions, we suspect that the higher and middle classes 
of Italians will be found not very unlike the same orders 
among ourselves. As for the peasantry and artisans, those 
of Lombardy in particular are famed over Europe for 
steadiness and intelligence; and even in the south, amidst 
much ignorance and great oppression, the same class pre- 
serve many virtues which are honourable to themselves 
and to humanity. 

Mr Headley, the author of * Letters from Italy,' is an 
American gentieman of talent, who has embodied in a series 
of letters Ms observations on that country and its inhabi- ! 
tants. These letters, though abundantiy saturated with 
all the prejudices and partialities of the author's country, 
and that national and individual egotism which so fre- 
quently attaches to American writers, are written, never* 
theless, with great ability, and display a warm interest in 
the people whose manners and condition he undertakes to 
portray. Though possessing little of the matter-of-&ct 
minuteness of Mr Stephens, his style is uniformly elevated^ 
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and the work abomids in striking passages and piotnresqiie 
incidents. Anything which he considers worth telling is 
sure to be told most effectiyely. In illustration of this, 
we should haye liked to quote a little from the account of 
the Yojage from America ; but our space compels us to 
confine ourselves to those portions of the work which re- 
late exclusively to Italy. The following incident, illustra- 
tive of the pervading despotism of the Sardinian govern- 
ment, we find in the account of (}enoa : — 

* Clara Novello has been the prima donna for the last 
half of the CamivaL Rome and Genoa had both, as they 
thought, engaged her ibr the season, and hence when each 
claimed her there was a collision. The two governments 
took it up, and finally it was referred to the Pope. It was 
a matter of some consequence to his holiness where the 
sweet singer should open her mouth for the season. In his 
magnanimity he decided she should stay at Rome. The 
managers, however, compromised the matter by each city 
having her half the time. She had formerly been exceed- 
ingly popular here, but contrary to the wUl of the chief 
bass singer and the leader of the orchestra, she attempted 
at her first appearance an air unsuited to her voice, and 
which she was told she could not perform. Of course she 
fidled, and was slightly hissed. Her English blood mounted 
at so uneqmvocal a demonstration of tiieir opinion of her 
singing and Dido-like, bowing haughtily to the crowd, she 
turned her back on the audience and walked off the stage. 
The tenor and the bass both stopped — the orchestra — 
indeed all stopped except the hissing, which waxed louder 
every moment. She was immediatdy taken to her rooms 
bv file police of the city, and for three days the gens- 
d armes stood night and day at her door, keeping the fair 
singer a prisoner for her misconduct. This is a fiur illus- 
tration of this government Even an opera-singer cannot 
pout without having the gens-d'armes after her. On the 
promise of good behavioiu*, however, she was released frx>m 
confinement, and again appeared on the stage, where the 
good-natured musio-loving Italians hailed her appearance 
with deafening cheers, and repaid their want of gallantry 
with excess <^ applause. Poor Clara Novello is not the 
first who has sunered from the tyranny of this military 
despotism.' 

The pitifrd tyranny which thus surrounds a poor opera- 
singer with g^as-d*armes, is not likely to prove indulgent 
to any one whose love of liberty betrays him into any overt 
act, thought likely to inspire a similar feeling in his country- 
men : — 

' The other day I went to see the first painter of Genoa. 
He is a young man, modest, amiable, and courteous, so 
much so that I became immediately deeply interested in 
him. His name is Isola. He, too, had &llen once under 
the ban of the government. Like all geniuses he loves 
liberty, and the first great historical piece he painted, and 
on which he designed to base his claim to be ranked 
among the first artists of his country, was a representation of 
the last great struggle Crenoa made for freedom. He showed 
me the design; in the foreground, with his horse Ikllen 
under him, struggled the foreign governor that had been 
imposed on the people, while the excited multitude were 
raining stones and missiles on him, and trampling him 
under foot Farther back, and elevated on the canvass, 
stood the Marquis of Spinola, cheering on the people, one 
band grasping the sword, the other waving aloft the flag 
of freedom. Excited men were running hider and thither 
through the crowded streets, and all the bustle and hurry 
of a rapid heavy fight were thrown upon the canvass. It 
was a spirited sketch, and one almost seemed to hear the 
battle cry of freemen and the shout of victory. Such a 
picture immediately made a noise in Genoa, where yet 
slumber the elements of a republic. It was finished, and 
admired by all, and treasured by the painter. But one 
day, while Isola was sitting before it contemplating his 
work, and thinking what corrections mi^t be made, his 
door was burst open and two gens-d'armes stood before 
him. Sdzing the picture before his eyes they marched 
him ofif behind it, to answer fi>r the crime of having painted 
his country battling for her rights. The painting was 



locked up in a room of the government, where it has ever > 
since remained. Isola was carried between two goe- 
d'armes a hundred and twenty miles, to Turin, and Hmnn. 
into prison. He was finally released, but his picture n- 
mains under lock and key. The government, however, has, 
in its magnanimity, condescended to permit the artist to 
sell it to any one who will carry it out cf the eotmtiy. 
Where shall it go? I would that some American might 
purchase it I spoke with him on the subject, and sjmpft- 
thised with him on the wrongs he had suffered. I spoke 
to him of my country, and t£e sympathy such a transi- 
tion would awaken in every grade of society, and invited 
him to go home with me, where he could breathe free and 
his pen^ move free. I promised him a welcome, and a 
reputation and home in a republic, whose struggle ibr 
freedom had never yet been in vain, and whose air would 
unfetter his spirit and expand his genius. Such language 
from a foreigner and a republican he felt to be sincere. 
He turned Ins immensely large, black, and melancholj 
eyes on me, and attempted to reply. But his chin began 
to tremble, his voice quivered and stopped, his eyes filled 
with tears, and he turned away to hide his feelings. Oh, 
when I think of the cursed tyranny man practises on man 
— ^the brutal chain power puts on genius — ^the slavery to 
which a crowned villain can and does subject the noMest 
souls that God lets visit the earth — I wish for a moment 
that supreme power were mine, that the wronged might 
be righted, and the noble yet helpless be placed beyond 
the reach of oppression and the torture of smility.' 

The passion of the Italians for music is proverbial, and ii 
doubtless carried to a much greater extent than it woold 
be were matters of graver interest less sedulously inte^ 
dieted. Yet we cannot help thinking that Mr Headlej*! 
love of effect has betrayed hun into considerable exaggera- 
tion in the following highly coloured picture : — 

* I have seen and h^urd much of an Italian's love of 
music, but nothing illustrating it so forcibly as an inddent 
that occurred last evening at the opera. In the midst of 
one of tiie scenes, a man in the pit near the ordiestra was 
suddeoly seized with convulsions. His limbs stiffened; 
his eyes became set in his bead, and stood wide open, star- 
ing at the ceiling like the eyes of a corpse ; while low and 
agonising groans broke from his struggling bosom. The 
prima donna came forward at that moment, but seeing 
this livid death-stamped Ikce belbre her, sudd^ily sto;^ 
with a tragic look and start that for once was perfectly 
naturaL She turned to the bass-singer and pointed out 
the frightfVil spectacle. He also started back in horror, 
and the prospect was that the opera would terminate on 
the spot ; but the scene that was just opening was the one 
in which the prima donna was to make her great effort, 
and around which the whole interest of the play was 
gathered, and the spectators were determined not to be 
disappointed because one man was dying, and so shooted 
*Goon! goon!* Clara Novello gave anotiier look towards 
the groaning man, whose whole aspect was enough to 
freeze the blood, and then started off in her part But the 
dying man grew worse and worse, and finally sprung bolt 
upright in his seat A person sitting beUna him, all- 
absorbed in the music, immediately placed his hands on 
his shoulders, pressed him down again, and held him 
firmly in his place. There he sat, pinioned Ihst, with his 
pale corpse-like face upturned, in ihe midst of that gay 
assemblage, and the foam rolling over his lips, while the 
braying of the trumpets, and the voice of the singer, 
drown^ the groans that wei*e rending his bosom. At 
length the foam became streaked with blood as it ooied 
through his teeth, and the convulsive starts grew quicko' 
and fiercer. But the man behind held him ikst, while be 
gazed in perfect rapture on the singer, who now, like tiie 
ascending lark, was trying her loftiest strain. As it coded, 
tiie house rang with applause, and the man who had held 
down the poor writhing creature could contun his ecstaoy 
no longer, and lifting his hands from his shoulders, cli^iped 
them rapidly together three or four tunes, crying out over 
the ears of ihe dying man, < Brava, brava t ' and then hur- 
riedly placing iAkem back again to prevent his springing 
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qH in liis oonviilflhre thro«B. It was a perfectly madden- 
ing spectacle, and the mnsic jarred on the chords of my 
hoiri Uke the blows of a hammer. But the song was 
elided, the effect secured, and so the spectators could 
attend to the sufferer in ^eir midst The gens-d'armes 
entered, and carried him speechless and lifeless out dT the 
theatre.' 

la the fbllowing extract, dated from Naples, the honest 
in dig nation of the republi<Mui tourist is strongly awakened 
by obsenring the baileAil effects of the system pradased by 
the Sicilian govemment We need hardly remind our 
readers that that goyemment is one of the worsts if not 
the T«ry worst, in Europe : — 

* The streets were filled with loungers, all expressing in 
thdr manners and looks the Neapolitan maxim, * doloe Bar 
niente' (it is sweet to do nothing). Tou have heard of 
the biif^ eyes and raTen tresses and musio-like language 
of the Neapolilans; but I can assure you there is nothing 
like it here, i. e. among the lower classes. The only dif^ 
ferenoe that I can detect between them and our Indians is, 
that our wild bloods are the more beautifUl of the two. 
The colour is the same, the hair very like indeed, and as 
to 'the soft bastard Latin 'they speak, it is one of the most 
abominable dialects I ever heard. I know this is rather 
shocking to one's ideas of Italian women. I am sure I was 
prepared to liew them in a &yourabIe, nay, in a poetical 
light; but amid all the charms and excitements of this 
romantio land, I cannot see otherwise. The old women 
are hags, and the yotmg women dirty slip-shod slatterns. 
Talk about * bri^it-eyed Italian maids ! ' Among our lower 
classes there are fiye beauties to one good-looking woman 
here. It is jionsense to expect beauty among a population 
that liye in filth, and eat the vilest substances to escape 
the horrors of siarraUon. Wholesome food, comfortable 
apartments, and cleanly clothing, are indispensable to 
physical beauty; and these the Italians, except the upper 
classes, do not haye. The filthy dens in which they are 
crammed, the tattered garments in which they are but 
half hid, and ihe haggard fiices of himdreds of xmfed women 
and children that meet me at every step as I enter the city 
at mght, overthrow all the pleasures of the day, and I 
retire to my room angry wrth that political and socia 
system that requires two-thirds to die of starvation, that 
the other third may die of surfeit The King of Naples has 
fire palaces, while thousands of his subjects have not one 
blanket' 

AH writers, both native and foreign, have agreed in 
speaking highly of the beauty of our author's country- 
women ; and probably the comparison may have led him 
to form a less &vourable estimate of Italian females in this 
respect In form, howevo', he gives the palm to the ladies 
of Italy. The follovring paragraph we respectfully submit 
to any of our fhir readers who may be addicted to the per- 
nicious practice of tight-lacing : — 

'It is astonishing that our ladies should persLst in that 
ndicTilous notion that a small waist is, and, per necessita^ 
most be beautifbL Why, numy an Italian woman would 
cry for vexation if she possessed such a waist as some of 
our ladies acquire only by the longest painfbllest process. 
I have sought the reason of this d^erence, and can see no 
other than that the Italians have their glorious statuary 
(xmtmually befinre them as models, and hence endeavour 
to assimilate themselves to them; whereas our &shion- 
ables have no models exc^t those French stuffed figures 
ia the windows of milliners' shops. Why, if an artist 
aboold presume to make a statue with tiie shape that 
>«ems to be regarded with us as the perfection of harmoni- 
0Q> proportion, he would be laughed out of the dty . It is 
a standmg objection a^unst the taste of our women the 
world over, that they will practically assert that a French 
maimer understands how they should be made better than 
nttoe hersett' 

Though doubtless-considerably influenced by his repub- 
^ predilections, we are inclined to think there is much 
^^ m our authcn^s estimate of the feelings of the Neapo- 
Jjtt peasantry. Stung by oppression of every kind, they , 
o<^ imlnbed a bitter hatred of their rulers, and ardent 



aspirations after freedom, which may one day lead to hn- 
portant results. Every one of them knows Uie history of 
Masaniello, the republican fisherman — ' he is the people's 
Washington.' The same elements of discontent are smoul- 
dering in the Papal states. ' The age of interrogation has 
commenced. Men begin to ask questions in Rome as well 
as in America, and every one tells on tl^ fitte of the Papacy 
more than a thousand cannon-shot Physical force is 
powerless against such enemies, while pageantry and pomp 
only increase the clamour and discontent' 'There are 
hundreds who go to witness the illumination of St Peter's, 
and return to their homes irith dark and bitter thoughts 
in their bosoms.' Of the pageantries alluded to, by which 
the Papal government tries to distract the attention of its 
subjects fi^m more serious matters, the following vivid 
description of one of the shows of Passion week may be 
taken as an example : — 

'The next night after the grand illumination is the 
' Girandola,' or flre-works of his holiness, and we must sa^ 
that he does fiur better in getting m) fire-works than reh- 
gious ceremonies. This 'Girandola' does credit to his 
taste and skill. It is the closing act of the magnificent 
force, and all Rome turns out to see it About half-way 
from the (yorso — ^the Broadway of Rome — ^to St Peter's, 
the fomous marble bridge of Michael Angelo crosses the 
Tiber. The castle of St Angelo, formerly the vast and 
magmfioent tomb of Adrian, stands at the forther end. 
This castle is selected for the display of the fire>works. 
None of the spectators are permitted to cross the bridge, 
so that the Tiber flows between them and the exhibition. 
. . . Towards evening the immense crowd begin to move 
in the direction of St Angelo, and soon the whole area, and 
every window and house-top, is filled with human beings. 
About eight the exhibition commences. The first scene in 
the drama represents a vast Gothic cathedral. How this 
is accomplished I cannot tell. Everything is buried in 
darkness, when suddenly, as if by the touch of an enchant- 
er's wand, a noble Gothic cathedral of the size of the im- 
mense castle, stands in light and beauty before you. The 
arrangement of the silver-like lights is perfect and as it 
shines on silent and still in the surrounding darkness, you 
can hardly believe it is not a beautiftd vision. It disappears 
as suddenly as it came, and for a moment utter darkness 
settles over the gloomy castle. Yet it is but for a moment. 
The next instant a sheet of flame bursts firom the summit 
wiUi a fory perfectly appalling ; white clouds of sulphure- 
ous smoke roll up Uie sky, accompanied with moHen frag- 
ments and detonations tluit shake the very earth beneatii 
you. It is tiie representation of a volcano in frdl eruption, 
and a most vivia one too. Amid the spouting fire, and 
murky smoke, and rising fragments, the cannon of the 
acastle are discharged, out of sight» almost every second. 
Report follows report with stunning rapidity, and it seems 
for a moment as if the solid structure would shake to 
pieces. At length the last throb of the volcano is heard, 
and suddenly firom the base, and sides, and summit of the 
casUe, start innumerable rockets, and serpents, and Roman 
candles, while revolving wheels are blazmg on every side. 
The heavens are one arch of blazing meteors — ^the very 
Hber flows in fire, while the light, foiling on ten thousand 
upturned fiices, presents a scene indescribably strange and 
bewildering. For a whole hour it is a constant blaze. 
The flashing meteors are crossing and recrossing in every 
direction— fiery messengers are traversing the sky over- 
head, and amid the incessant whizzing, and crackling, and 
bursting, that is perfectly deafening, comes at intervals 
the booming of cannon. At length the pageant is over, 
and the gaping crowd surge back into the ci^. Lent is 
over — the last honours are done to God by lus revealed 
representative on earth, and the church stands acquitted 
of all neglect of proper observances. Is it asked again if 
the people are deceived by this magnificence ? By no means. 
A stranger, an Italian, stood by me as I was gazing on the 
spectacle, and we soon fell into conversation. He was an 
intelligent man, and our topic was Italy. He spoke low 
but earnestly of the state of his country, and decliu*ed there 
was as mudi genius and mind in Italy now as ever, but 
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they were not foatered. An imbecile yet oppreesiTe govern- 
ment monopolized all the wealth of the state, and expended 
it in just snch follies as these, while genius starred and the 
poor died in want. I have never heard the poor Pope so 
berated in my own country.* 

We shall close our extracts with a highly wrought de- 
scription of the * Chanting of the Miserere.' Our author, 
though a thorough Protestant> seems to have been com- 
pletely carried away by the imposing magnificence of this 
annuaJ celebration : — 

* The ceremonies commenced with the chanting of the 
Lamentations. Thirteen candles, in the form of an erect 
triangle, were lighted up in the beginning, representing 
the dloferent moral lights of the ancient church of Israel. 
One after another was extinguished as the chant proceeded, 
until tiie last and brightest one at the top, representing 
Christy was put out. As they one by one slowly disap- 
peared in the deepening gloom, a blacker ni^t seemed 
gathering over the hopes and &te of man, and the lamen- 
tation grew wilder and deeper. But as the Prophet of 
prophets, the light, the Hope of the world, disappeared, 
the lament suddenly ceased. Not a sound was heard amid 
the deepening gloom. The catastrophe was too awfhl, and 
the shock too great, to admit of speech. He who had been 
pouring his sorrowful notes over the departure of the good 
and great, seemed struck suddenly dumb at this greatest 
wo. Stunned and stupified, he could not contemplate the 
mighty disaster. I never felt a heavier pressure on my 
heart than at this moment The chapel was packed in 
every inch of it, even out of the door fiir back into the 
ample hall, and yet not a soimd was heard. I could hear 
the breathing of the mighty multitude, and amid it the 
suppressed lutlf'^lrawn sigh. like the chanter, each man 
seemed to say, * Christ is gone; we are orphans — all 
orphans !' The silence at length became too painful. I 
thought I should shriek out in agony, when suddenly a 
low wail — so desolate and yet so sweet, so despairing and 
yet so tender, like the last strain of a broken heart — stole 
slowly out from the distant darkness and swelled over the 
throng, that Uie tears rushed unbidden to my eyes, and I 
could have wept like a child in sympa^y. It then died 
away, as if tiie grief were too great for the strain. Fainter 
and fiunter, like the dying tone of a lute, it sunk away as 
if the last sigh of sorrow was ended, when suddenly there 
burst throu^ the arches a cry so piercing and shrill, that 
it seemed not the voio6 of song, but the language of a 
wounded and dying heart in its last agonizing throb. The 
multitude swayed to it like the forest to the blast. Again 
it ceased, and the broken sobs of exhausted grief alone 
were heard. In a moment the whole choir joined their 
lament, and seemed to weep with the weeper. After a few 



its meaning ; but to jthe Hebrew scholar who understands 
that * nabal ' signifies ' foolish, stupid, wicked, abandoned 
impious,' and that the word translated 'folly' is simply 
the noim substantive formed fh)m the same root> the sen- 
tence has a pungency and a zest that can at once be appre- 
ciated. A very wonderfUl example of something of the sune 
kind is the following, which indeed appears to suggest 
matter for serious reflection. The names of the antedihivian 
patriarchs, ft^m Adam to Noah inclusive, run thus in the 
Hebrew: — Adam, Setb, Enos, Cainan, Mahaleel, Jared, 
Enoch, Methusalah, Lamech, Noah; which names, read in 
their order and literally translated, give the follcfwing 
English sentence : — Man appointed wretched miserable^ ibe 
blessed God shall descend teaching, his death sends to the 
afSicted rest. 

FROGBESSION. 

He that is good may hope to become better; he that is 
bad may fijar that he will become worse; for vice, virtnc, 
and time, never stand still. 



mourned on alone. Its note is still in my ear. I wanted 
to see the singer. It seemed as if such sounds could come 
fW)m nothing but a broken heart Oh ! how unlike the 
joyfiil, the triumphant anthem that swept through the same 
chapel on the morning that symbolized the resurrection I ' 
we could gladly have accompanied Mr Headley through 
the Campagna, to Perugia, Florence, and Milan ; but must 
here take leave of him, with our best thanks for the amuse- 
ment and instruction he has aflForded us. 



FHILOLOOIOAL CURIOSITT. 

In the Hebrew tongue all proper names are significant, 
each individual having received his name from sdme circum- 
stance connected either with his birth or with his liffe and 
character. Thus Abraham signifies * the fether of a great 
multitude;' Jacob, * the supplanter;' David, *the beloved,' 
&c. This often gives a force to particular passages in the 
original Scriptures that is quite lost in the translation. 
We shall give a single instance: — ^When Abigail meets 
David coming to avenge himself on her husband, she says, 
* Let not my lord, I pray thee, regard this man of Belial, 
even Nabal ; for as his name is, so is he : Nabal is his name, 
and folly is with him.' This has no point at all in English ; 
it is impossible for the mere English scholar to perceive 



SONNET.* 

BT THE BET. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 

M^rsterions Night ! when oar first parent knew 
Thee, ftt>m report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame— 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet, 'neath a current of tranaluoent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the grei^ setting flame, 
Hesperus \vi\h the host of heaven came. 

And, lo ! creation widen'd in man's view. 

Who could have thought snch darkness lay ooncaal'd 
Within thy beams, O Sun ? or who could find. 

Whilst lly, and leaf, and insect stood reveal'd. 
That to such countless orbs thou modest us blind 7 

Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife — 

If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 



* Oderldgt prooo un eed this Mmnat 'th* flnecfc and mett gnatOr oea c rf i ^d M 



THB DIVIKB COMPLACENCT. 

Our Father in heaven desires not to scowl on any of Uie 
works of his hands. Fain would he smile and look ap- 
provingly on them all. He is pleased with his own glorious * 
sun shming in the heavens. He is pleased with Uie beau- 
teous landscape. He is jdeased witii the lambs blith^y 
sporting on the lea. He is pleased with his own diildren 
when they strive to do his will. "When I grieve for having 
offended him, God is pleased with me. Wien I wailup to 



his throne the penitential prayer or the pure wish, God is 
notes they paused again, and that sweet melancholy voice lupleased with me. When I cherish^the lowly and contrite 



heart, God is pleased with me. When I cling around ih& 
cross, and feel my bosom bound with love to him who died 
on it for my sake, God is pleased with me. When I choidi 
a kindly feeling towards all who wear my name and na- 
ture, God is pleased with me. When I struggle to supprees 
the emotions of envy, and pride, and jealousy, and discon- 
tent, God is pleased with me. When candour, truthf^ilnieas, 
and integrity pervade my doings, God is pleased with n*e. 
When affliction darkens my -p&ih. and I glory in tribulation* 
oh ! my Father in heaven is greatly delighted with meu — 
Kev, O. 0. Campbell, 

TRUTH. 

Truth, whether in or out of fiishion, is the measure of 
knowledge, and the business of the imderstanding; what- 
soever is besides that, however authorised by o<msent» or 
recommended by rarity, is nothing but ignorance^ or 8 
thing worse. — Locke. 
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INSTITUTIONS FOR RECLAIMING 
DESERTED CHILDREN. 
Ix wftUdng throng^ the streets of this city, the most care- 
less observer must haye been straok with the great number 
of children met with, apparently in a wholly neglected con- 
didon. It is less the extreme poverty of their outward ap- 
pearance^ the rags in wUeh they are clothed, and the dut 
by which they are covered, that moves the compassion of 
the spectator, than the numerous marks, impressed on 
their features and manners, of the total want of all moral 
and intellectual culture. Some of these children have no 
doubt parents or others interested in their wel&re, who 
may be expected to take charge of them, but others, in no 
small numbers, are, in the truest sense of the word, orphans, 
with none to care ibr them, none to restrain them from evil, 
or to train them in the right path. Such neglected chil- 
dren, as they grow up, ftimish a constant supply of criminals 
of the worst kind, and all attempts to diminish vice and 
crime whilst this fountain of both is suffered to remain open 
must prove fruitless. Tet nothing is attempted to rescue 
these deserted beings frY)m ignorance and vice. Among 
the Bany splendid mid richly endowed hospitals for which 
Idmburgh is distinguished, there is not one that properly 
meets this want. Almost all of them confine their benefits 
to certam classes of the community, to children who have 
some special claim upon their notice, or some friend to 
recommend them. But the great misfortune in the case 
of the children to whom we allude is, that they have no 
friend to take the slightest care of them, and no special 
daun except poverty and desertion. They wander about 
the streets during the day, begging or picking up a liveli- 
hood as they best may, and at night find shelter in some 
hovel or low lodging-house. In summer, many of them 
▼ander out to the country and beg or work as comes in 
their way. Many of them in the evening go to the night 
asjlmn, but this institution can do nothing for them, and 
after a nighf s lodging, they are again cast out to the streets, 
to wonder about Vherever chance may guide theuL 

We are well aware^ that the expediency of hospitals for 
1 children has of late years been more than doubted, and 
, some men for whose opinions we entertain a high respect, 
. hare wished to see them altogether abolished. Permanent 
1 charitable institutions, with large revenues, in which 
I; children are as well fed, lodged, and educated as in many, 
,! or mdeed most, boarding schools, truly seem of doubtfhl 
I expediency. The children admitted to them are often such 
as should have been educated at home, and whose parents 
aie more able than willing to provide for them. Such in- 
i| stttotwia, by the hopes they hold out, have also, it is af- 
'' finned, a tendency to produce more misery than they re- 



lieve. This question is, however, too important and extensive 
for us to consider here, and is one with which we are not 
strictly concerned ; for when all has been said of the evils of 
such institutions, the question still recurs, what is society to 
do with the poor children mentioned in the commencement 
of this article? Are they to be left wholly to themselves, 
to be neglected as they have hitherto been, and to be no- 
ticed only when they have become dangerous to society — 
when their crimes have forced themselves on the attention 
of the police, and when those bad habits must be repressed 
by fear, whose formation might have been prevented by 
care and proper moral ahd religious instruction ? Or is 
some endeavour to be made to rescue them from destruc- 
tion, to instil into their minds some knowledge of their 
duties to themselves, to society, and to their Maker; and 
to give them instruction in some trade by which they may 
afterwards gain an honest and honourable maintenance? 

To these reflections we have been led by a work, re> 
cently published in Stuttgart, entitled, ' SBstory of Insti- 
tutions for the Rescue of Poor Deserted Children in Wur- 
temberg, by Ludwig Volter.' Some of the more important 
fiMSts brought out in this book we shall lay before our read- 
ers, and although we are not prepared to recommend the 
adoption of a precisely similar sqheme, still we are of 
opinion that the experience of our continental neighbours 
on this hi^ly important question may be of no small ser- 
vice in the guidance of those philanthropic individuals in 
our own country, who are now devoting their attention to 
the subject. Before doing so, we may however mention 
that the population of Wurtemberg is about 1,800,000, of 
whom rather more than two-thirds are Protestants. About 
a haSf of the people are employed in agriculture ; schools 
are found probably in every village, and it is one of the 
best educated parts of Oermany, or rather of Europe. There 
are considerable orphan-houses supported by the state, and 
regular legal relief is afforded by the parishes. It might 
therefore appear that no great field was left for private 
charity, yet no fewer than thirty^wo institutions for poor 
children have been instituted in that kingdom within the 
last quarter of a century. It is to them that the following 
remarks apply. 

These institutions must not be confounded with common 
orphan-houses. Both indeed take charge of poor children, 
and the latter may occasionally receive diildren whose 
bodies, morals, or minds, have been greatly n^lected. But 
this is not always, nor even generally the case, and many 
well educated and well brought up children come to re- 
quire such public support. These institutions, on the 
other hand, are exclusively designed for the reception — 
< the rescue ' of deserted children. This will at once show | 
how much more difiScult is their establishment, and how I 
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much greater exertions must be made to attain their end. 
That Aey are however much wanted, few will deny who 
have cast even a passing glance on the lower strata of so^ 
dety, or to speak with more propriety, on those unfortu- 
nate beings who are almost out of tiie ranks of all regular 
society. "Who does not know the spiritual and corporeal 
destitution of many illegitimate children, the progeny of 
habitual criminals, vagabonds, and dnmkards? Yet in- 
stitutions for the relief of ^such cases are comparatively 
rare. A particular catalogue of all the known institutions 
in the whole of Europe, given in the work just mentioned, 
shows that, beside the thirty-two in Wurtemberg, there 
are only thirty-seven others, of which twenty are found in 
Switzerland. 

The first idea of these institutions does not belong to 
Wurtemberg, but was originally formed in Basle. Still it 
found a &vourable soil in this land ; and has taken root 
principally, if not exclusively, in the reli^ous feeling of 
the Protestant population, and among this especially in the 
Pietistic party. However widely any one may dissent 
from their views of life and religion, they must at least 
have Ml justice done them in this respect The formaiioii 
of these institutions, their conduct ana direction, even their 
support, is in a great measure dependent on these persons. 
Their intimate and wide-spread connexion with each other 
peculiarly adapts them te find out means and persons ; and 
their fixed mode of thought and views of thmgs produoe 
that method of treatment which is, at least relatively, the 
most proper. Protestants of other religious tendencies 
have also done much; and even Catholics, though more 
rarely, have engaged in similar charities ; yet all these are 
imimportant compared to the labours and exertions of the 
Pietists. And these are truly great and remarkable. It 
is just twenty-^ve years since flie first institution for des- 
titute children was founded in Wurtemberg, by a l^acy 
from Queen Katherine; and in this short interval more 
tluin thirty such houses have arisen. It must also be ob- 
served that very few of them have received any consider^ 
able public asedstanoe, but depend amply on the voluntary 
contributions of private indivvluals. 

The history of these institutions is almost invariably the 
same. Attention is aroused by some peculiarly crying 
case of the neglect of children ; a small but increasing 
society imites for its relief, generally with a clergyman at 
the head of it. At first a small house is hired ; but more 
and more cases of destitution are brou^t to light, and now 
some old monastery, country-house, or such like building 
is purchased, with a few acres of land ; things are put in 
order, a governor and matron appointed, with teachers and 
servants. All this usually happens without any capital. 
A collection is made, a lottery of ladies* work got up, per- 
haps some small legacy drops in, or a sum ol money is 
lent witiiout interest The neighbours send presents of 
provisions, clothes, or bedding; benevolent persons or 
parishes pay board for cei*tain children ; larger societies 
contribute some assistance ; whilst the annual reporte and 
anniversary meetings keep every one concerned active. 
Sometimes there is great want, sometimes abundance; yet 
they struggle through; in a few years the economy of the 
house is established, and it not only subsists, but pays off 
debts, or acquires more fixed property. However often 
this course of things is renewed, it never fails. Only one 
single instituti<m hais been broken up. The principal cause 
of this success is local patriotism, and the compassion ex- 
cited by the immediate view of distress. H^ice there can 
be no doubt that many other institutions could exist along 
with those at present established. Each of them requires 
only a small geographical circle from which to draw its 
supplies. 

The internal arrangements present few pecnliaritiec. 
The children are maintained in a wholesome, but <^ course 
very simple manner; are attentively watched; and not 
only instructed in the usual tranches of education, but also 
employed in various domcistic arrangements. The governor 
and matron manage the whole affairs ; and in some of the 
larger institutions there is also an ins^Motor. The pupils 



but Still retain a kind of claim on the house. Fortonatd^ 
the government has never interfered ; and all the arrange- 
ments have been left to the managers. 

And now a few statistical details. Volter assumes, 
though without sufficient grounds, that in Wurtemberg 
there are 18,000 children needing assistance. Of these, oo 
the 81st December, 1844, about 4400 were actually taken 
care of; 650 being provided fi>r in the two gorenuneot 
orphan-houses ; 2500 in private boarding-houses, at the ei< 
pense of the parishes ; 200 in institutions belonging to the 
towns, and 1061 in private institutions. Of the latter, tlie 
author only recognises twenty-two, as he takes no notice 
of those supported by the parishes or otherwise. Of tiie 
1061 children thus maintained, there are 633 boys and 428i 
girls. Since th^ origin, however, they have received in afi 
2684, of whom 29 have died, and 1594 have been sent to ap- 
prenticeship or service. In 1 844 the debt on these twenlj- 
two institutions was £7650, which was £1300 leas thta 
it had been at one time. Only two were entirely free d 
debt) whilst the greatest sum owing by any one was £1660. 
They possess about 180 acres of land, besides about Mj 
acres on lease. The total income from their formatioo 
to 1844 was £77,500, of which about £8000 was borrowed, 
all the remainder being gifts or payments. ^ About £17,000 
were spent on the first establishment of the houses, the re- 
mainder on current expenses. Each child in 1844 oost cc 
an average £5 : 2 : 2d. : or three pounds for food, tweh« 
ifhilHng B for clothes, nine shillings for firing aiKl Hgkt 
twentj^ence for washing, and the remainder for other ex- 



What, then, it may be inquired, is the actual result, tlie 
moral and social effect of these institutions ? On the whole 
it is undoubtedly fiAvourable. Certain arithmetical date 
are naturally not to be obtained, or are insufficient Still 
the continued and increasing interest of the people in these 
institutions shows that they work well, and the numerical 
results of several houses, which also agree tolerably with 
each other, confirm this qnnion. According to these state- 
ments, of the pupils sent out, fifiy percent, or a hid^ ton 
out weU; twenty-five per cent, or a quarter, moderate j 
well; and from six to nine per cent, ill ; whilst of the re- 
mainder nothing is known, or there is some peculiarity in 
their circumstances. When we take into account that it is 
the most corrupted offiscourings of society with whom we 
are concerned — ^with children whose premature wickednea 
when taken in is almost beyond expression ; when we fur- 
ther consider how many persons under for more &vou'< 
able circumstances fiiil in life, there is little reason of com- 
plaint, or groimd to call in question the utility of these in- 
stitutions. 

Since writing the above, we have seen a notice of a work 
on charity schools in Switzerland, from whiah we would 
extract a few additional observations on this veiy import- 
ant subject. The author, J. K. Zellweger, is a teacher in 
one of tiiese institutions, and has thus the best means of 
knowing their practical working. Most of the Swiss 
schools differ essentially from those in Wurtemberg^ in that 
they are intended rather to relieve poverty than to rwcue 
children from moral and physical destruction. The Swiss 
schools more resemble our common poorhouse schools ^lan 
those of Wurtemberg, designed to rescue children who 
would never find their way into a poorhouse, and whose 
natural protectors are oftoi their worst enemies. There 
are, properly speaking, only three institutions like the 
latter in the whole of Switzerland. The great peculiarity 
of the Swiss charity schools is the connexion of their sys- 
tem of education with agriculture. The pupils during their 
whole residence in the institutions, are exclusively m- 
ployed in agricultural labour; exciept in a few rare in- 
stanoes where circumstances r^er this impoadble. It is 
thus necessary that each house should have a ^oece of 
ground attached to it; and some have a very considen^le 
extent The usual school instruction is here attogethw 
subsidiary, and much of it is indeed communioated daring 
work hours. Henoe it is necessary that the teacher sboold 
be constantly with the children* and take part in aU ^tfir 

nmnlnvmonfet. TTa miiflt nnnAAaii«nt1v be not onlv a ITOOd 
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schoolmaster, but an experienced fiirmer and diligent la- 
bouTM^-a combination ii qnalities rarely to be founds and 
probablj almost unattainable in Britain. Even in Switzer- 
land tins forms one the great difficulties in the system, 
though partly remedied by educating teachers expressly 
for these schools. This system of education, however, pro- 
duces good farm-servants and day-labourers, accustomed 
from tbdr youth to industry and diligence, and who, hav- 
ing acquired no delicate or expensive habits, have no diffi- 
culty in gaining an honest livelihood even when sent out 
without any fbrSier support. In the work alluded to thirty- 
two such institutions are mentioned, and more or less ililly 
described. Most of them have been founded by voluntary 
societies, some even by charitable individuals, and others 
by parishes. The greater part have only existed for a very 
few years, and hence their results and success are still 
doubtfiiL 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

LETITIAE. LAKDON. 

Msx have long oirogated to themselve^s the possession of 
physical, intellectual, and political power; and to woman 
thej have awarded the social circle as her legitimate sphere. 
The dominion of man in the field has seldom been disputed, 
jet history has its Zenobia and Boadicea, and fiction has 
created its Amazons. The gentler sex have never disputed 
with the other the possession of the forum, but they have 
sat with him on thnmee, and baffled him in courtly in- 
trigue and finesse. In metaphysical proftindity and scien- 
tific research they have never rivalled the male sex, but 
in the pathos, gentleness, and vivacity of poetry, they have 
earned a reputation as brig^ as has ever been awarded to 
a masculine bard. We could name some living poetesses 
who have drank of the strongest waters of Helicon, and 
climbed the hill of song with bold and un&ltering steps. 
The music of a woman^ lyre comes stealing on our spmt 
with all the force it exercised when youthftil feeling sprung 
heavenward at its touch, and the recollections of Felicia 
Hemans have outlived our veneration for the sublime yet 
ouaanthropio Byron. The song of sorrow and the softer 
aspirations of love, havo a double charm when woman 
breathes upon the lute ; and while love and sorrow fonn 
themes for the songs of the poet, the name of Letitia Elizar 
b^ Landon will be remembered with sympathy and 
sorrow. 

Our gentle poetess was the daughter of John Landon, 
whose bold and enterprising disposition led him in early 
fife to the sea. His first voyage was to the coast of Africa, 
his next to Jamaica ; but the death of his patron obscured 
JM prospects of promotion in the service, and through the 
influence of his brother, he exchanged the stormy life of a 
sailor for a situation in the house of Mr Adair, army-agent 
ia PaH MaU. The situation was lucrative, and Mr London 
^>€Coming a uurtner, soon became possessor of considerable 
property. He married a lady of Welsh extraction, named 
CaUiarme Jane Bishop, and resided in Hans Place, Chelsea, 
where Letitia Elizabeth was bom on the 14th of August, 
1802. She was the eldest of three children, one, a girl, 
««1 in her youth, and her brother, the Rev. Whittington 
Henry Landon, M.A., survived her. She always retained 
a strong partiality for her birthplace, poetess as she was, 
^ dear to her as the green fields, and llowers, and azure 
Bidea, waving trees, murmuring brooks, and songs of birds 
oast have been, she return^ to her early home with 
quickened love after various intervals : and although its 
^of&ates had often been changed, she still found an asylum 
within its old fiimiliar walls. In very early life she gave 
^cations of that intellectual activity and kindness of 
wt which characterised her riper years. An invalid 
™d taught her to read by scattering the letters of the 
^phabet before her; every reward which she obtained 
w her diHgienoe was broi^t to her brother ; and such 
^^cr aptitude to learn, that she seldom came home 
J^hojrt one. At six years of age, she ivas sent to Miss 
Aowden's school, Ko. 22 Hans Pl^ a ho use which seeiiifl 



to have been long devoted to educational purposes, for 
Miss Mtford and Lady Caroline Lamb are said to have 
been educated there. 

When scarcely seven years of age, her fiunily removed 
to Trevor Park, East Barnet, where her cousin. Miss Lan- 
don, superintended her education. Her memory was very 
retentive, and even at this early period she began to luxu- 
riate in the realms of fancy. When rambling in the 
garden with a long stick in her hand, she would talk 
to herself and if spoken to, would exclaim, * Oh, don't 
speak to me, I have such a delightftil thought in my head.' 
Her books were such as are easily procured — Rollin's 
Ancient History, Hume, Smollett, Plutarch's Lives, Gay'b 
Fables, and those of iEsop. She was restricted from read- 
ing novels and works of imagination, but she drank large!} 
from that forbidden source, notwithstanding the restric- 
tion. The affections of the child were as carefully educated 
as her intellect, and a hatred of selfishness seems to have 
been early implanted in her bosom. Her will could only 
be easily subdued through her love. If she evinced any 
perverseness of disposition, her brother had to si^er thi 
penalty of her fault; and so powerftiUy did this system cf 
reciprocity act upon her, that she was careM to subdur 
her little petulances, and practice courage and self-denial. 
Her brother, who loved her with a fraternal tenderness 
which was fostered by her virtues as well as by naturn 
affection, gives an an^ote which shows her quickness ii: 
transferring to the tablets of her memory the * thoughts tbni 
bum.' He had solicited three shillings from his father foi 
some purpose, but the old gentleman sought to compro- 
mise the matter, by offering a new eighteenpenny piece, 
upon condition that the juvenile applicant would learn the 
ballad of 

* Gentle river, gienUe river, 
Lo ! thy streams are stainM with gore,* tec. 

The ballad is some thirty verses long, and as the pay- 
ment was inadequate, the youth reftised to capitulate upon 
such terms. This reftisal caused a rupture between the 
fikther'and son; and the latter was accordingly in dis- 
grace. His sister, without saying one word, took up the 
book, retired to some quiet nook, and returning in a short 
time, repeated the ballad — won the three shillings, which 
she immediately transferred to her brother. This power 
was manifested in various ways, and strengthened by the 
courte of reading she pursued. The greatest reproach that 
could be cast upon Letitia, or her brother, was. to call 
them * Sybarite;' and their greatest ambition was to be 
reckoned Spartans. The maxims of fortitude and self- 
denial of the Lacedemonians she attempted to carry out, 
but she rejected thdr lying and thieving habits. She has 
been known to part with her dainties to poor children, 
who might cross her path, observing as she left them, 
* I would rather be a Spartan than a Sybarite.' The 
indulgence of Spartan propensities sometimes led the 
youthftil amateur Laconians into awkward predicaments. 
For some trespass, they had been turned out of the gar- 
den, and Letitia, finding that a vague idea she had formed 
of making the gardener a public character was not suflS- 
cient revenge upon that functionary, took to the classic al- 
ternative of transfixing wjth arrows the object of her own 
and brother's antipathy. The darts from their little 
bows were shot at the horticulturist by the expert archers, 
and in a short time the luckless Ji)seph was stuck all over 
like a porcupine; but Joseph was a Titan, which these 
Belfeusdan missiles could not discomfit ; so, charging with 
his spade before his fhce, he captured his enemies, and 
threw tiiem on a quickset hedge, and there left them roar- 
ing most fdriously. Amidst their troubles Henry inquired 
if his sister had read of any Spartans who had been served 
as they were ; this allusion immediately converted Leti- 
tia's tears to lau^ter, as she exclaimed, * Very like Spar- 
tans indeed ! ' After an hour's elevation, the gardener ac- 
cepted their promises of peace, and restored them once 
more to their feet. This gardener, who could neither read 
nor trrite, was taught by Letitia to do both ; and his own 
assiduity, aided by her ini^ci||o^ |i^^}^tted him for 
a station of respectability. ^ o 
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Miss London's chief pleasures consisted in her fiincifiil 
allusions. She would walk about for hours, talking to her- 
self or absorbed in deep thought ; and then in the evening 
she would repeat to her brother the tales of her wayward 
imagination. LoTely islands in the ocean, peopled with 
the children of her dreams — far-off lands, with luxurious 
fruits, and sunny bowers, fiuries floating upon sunbeams 
and sparkling in the orient light, rose upon her Tision in 
the conftised beauty of an immature yet teeming fimcy. 
She was removed from Trevor Park when she was thirte^ 
years of age, and after a year's residence at Lewis Place, 
Fulham, the fiimily resided in Old Brompton, where a con- 
siderable portion of her youth was passed. Her mother still 
continued to cultivate the amiable qualities of lier disposi- 
tion, and here her intellect began to acquire such strength 
and maturity, as gave promise of that power which it 
attained in after-years. Emancipated from the dominion 
of the teacher, and no longer chained to the tasks of the 
school, she began to transcribe her thoughts, and to receive 
the laudations of the fiunily circle, and of the friends who 
listened to her youthftd compositions. At last, her manu- 
scripts were submitted to Mr Jordan of the * literary 
Gazette.' Scraps of romance and verses of poetry were 
presemted to the kindly critic, with mingled hope and fear, 
and his opinion was speedily given in a strong and en- 
couraging manner. He had the taste to perceive that her 
compositions possessed the buoyant vigorous spirit, if not 
the most finished accessories of poetry; and in a short 
time she had the pleasure of reading some of her own 
lucubrations in the original poetry columns of the * lite- 
rary Gaxette.' In the summer of 1821 she published a 
little volume of poetry, the principal piece in which was a 
Swiss metrical tale, entitled the * Fate of Adelaide :' love, 
war, and misery, are the subjects of the story, and its close 
is fiUl of sorrow. After the publication of this volume, 
she began a series of poetical sketches in the Literary Ga- 
zette, to which she appended her initials ; and such was 
the profusion and tenderness of her pieces, that L. R> L., 
the initials she attached to her effusions, became letters of 
singular interest and speculative curiosity. These sketches 
were continued uninterruptedly till 1824, and chiefly oon- 
sisted of songs, and tales of passion-tossed heroes, or gentie 
pining maidens ; but there was a richness of imagery per- 
vading the creations of her muse, that endeared them to 
the readers of song, and rendered their authoress fiunous. 
Terses were dedicated to her, and inquiries and praises 
showered into the editorial letter-box concerning h^. At 
last it was announced that the letters L. £. L. represented 
a young lady in her teens ; and then her admirers, associat- 
ing her poe^ with herself^ and extracting from the spirit 
of her songs ideas of her own young spirit's blighted hopes, 
added to Uieir admiration of her genius pity for her early 
sorrows. 

Exaggeration is the very essence of poetry ; nothing that 
is oommon or mediocre can live in its atmosphere ; fitncy 
dresses the most simple and commonplace flower with 
gorgeous and glowing embellishments, and deepens a very 
superficial grief into a dark and troubled well of sorrow. 
While the admirers who did not know her mourned over 
the sad and wayward fiite which had dimmed the eyes of one 
so young with bitter tears ; which had mingled with the 
bright aspirations of her generous nature, chilling sor- 
row, forebodings of the /iiture, regrets for the past, and 
morbid suspicion and predictions, the L. E. L. of r^ty was 
enjoying herself most delightfully in the society of her 
friends and admirers, and fi^scjnating all who knew her 
with the wit and tojicy which sprung from a spirit as light 
as the unsubstantial dreamings that it had M upon. 

In July, 1824, * Tlie Improvisatrice, and other Poems, 
by L. E L,' were published by Hurst & Robinson; and 
the sale was so rapd as to indicate the avidity with which 
her writings were looked for. The theme was still ofblighted 
hopes and affections, and the darkness of despair. Her 
own hopes were of a very different character from those she 
painted ; the success of her literary labours incited her to 
fresh exertions ; and although her weekly contributions to 
the journals were continued with unabated vigour, she 



commenced another poem before the close of the year; bat i 
the death of her fiither interrupted the progress of tins 
work, and now her heart experienced its first real grieC 
It was her first desire and enaoavour to please her fiither; -i 
and it was a solace to him upon his deathbed to know thit 
her literary labours were likely to enable her to support 
those whom his unprosperous enterprises had rendered 
poor, and whom his deatii would leave without a protes- 
tor. After a time this poem was recommenced, and tlie 
grief that softly clouds its pages was for the first time a 
transcrijpt of her own feelings. To the ' Troubadour ' wu 
added ' Poetical Sketches of Modem Pictures ' and 'Histori- 
cal Sketches,' the whole forming a volume, published bj 
her former publishers, in July, 1825. L. E L. was now 
courted by those whose notice was of itself a proof of her 
worth and genius ; and, as a successful poetess, was hunted 
by persons who reckon that the soul can be seen, or that 
the body bears upon it the semblance of the soul's beaotr 
and power. But her very success was the source of bitlo' 
and unmerited sorrow. There seems to be a class of beings 
in this world whose minds are like common sewers, frcm 
which the mia5nna of defiunation and the poison of scandal 
exhale ; destroying witii tiieir inherent impurities the mo*t 
spoUess characters, and blighting the most unimpeachable 
Came with their demoniac but unsubstantial whispering 
The rising star of L. E L. had outshone some speck upon | 
the literary horizon, whose pale-green, jealous eye had 
changed to yellow with envy, and who, looking upon her 
sex and orphanage as fiuulities fi>r vile detraction, had firA 
reviled her writings and then her conduct Strong in her 
own purity, and indignantly smiling at her detractors, she 
reftised to throw the mantle of conventionality over her 
frelings and words, and spoke and wrote in her usual in- 
nocent and lively style, apparently unmoved^ so lofty vis 
her pride, and strong her consciousness of rectitude. Her 
works still continued to multiply^ In 1826, she composed 
the poems of the * GK>lden Violet,' and * Erinna,' which 
were published by Messrs Longman & Co., in December of 
that year. Her next published volume was issued in 1829 ; 
it consisted of the * Venetian Bracelet, the Lost Pleiad, the 
Histoiy of the Lyre, and other Poems.' Her strains were 
still of love, her old ihmiliar theme ; but even amidst the 
turmoil and political contentions of the times,, her little vo- 
lume found eager audiences, despite tiie dindvantage of 
monotony. In addition to these works, she contributed to 
the ' Annuals,' Ibr scarcely one appeared which did not 
secure the attraction of her initials. Considerable as the 
sums were which she obtained for her labours, she never 
became rich ; she had a mother to support, and a brother 
to whom, with affection and pride, she rendered assistance 
white prosecuting his studies at Oxford. In 1830, she made 
her first attempt at novel-writing; and in the following 
year published ' Romance and R^ty.' This work did 
not perhaps realise the anticipations which those who es- 
timated her power of delineating the depths and combina- 
tions of character had formed, from the excellence of her 
poetry, but it gave assurance of her debility to penetrate 
into tiic philosophy of actual life, in a greater degree than 
others had reckoned likely, from her sympathies irith the 
fiuicifol. The next year the first volume of * Rsher's Draw- 
ing-Room Scrap-book ' was issued, and it contained upwards 
of thirty poems by L. E L., illustrativo of the same number 
of engravings. Three years afterwards, ^fiss Landon com- 
posed her bnlliant and impassioned tale of * Francesca Car- 
rara. ' Its brilliancy of style, powerful appreciation of cha- 
racter, and sparkling fluency of dialogue, obtained for it 
more softened criticism than generally fialls to the lot of a 
work containing, as it did, some very grave &ultB. In the 
summer of this year she visited Paris, and ever aft»r retained 
a pleasing recollection of French manners. In 1835, rumoor 
connected the names of L. E L. and a genUeman, whose 
literary intimacy was thought to have ripened into kve. 
This announcement revived the scandalous fitbrications 
of a formei' period, and her friends, who spumed soch 
allegations, determined to trace the report to its source, 
if possible, and drag the foul fabricator to justice. 
These reports, although they liad no effect upon her 
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friendships, nor npon Him "who sought hor hand, yet de- 
termined her to hreak off her contract It was a severe 
trial to her heart, and shook her health and spirits, but 
a high-minded sense of what she ought to do, made her 
perast in a resolution as painful to the honourable object 
of her solicitude as to herselfl Yet while adhering to this 
determination upon principle, she did not perceive that 
this event gave a colour of truth to the aspersions which 
had been cast upon her. None but her immediate ac- 
quaintances could obtain explanations of her motives and 
conduct, while her name might be spoken in scorn and 
affected pity in every coterie of scandal-dealers. Her 
spirit suffered severely, and her health also tailed, while her 
lonely position became more lonely and unbearable from 
& sense of the ii^juries she had received. After her health 
bad been partiaUy restored by the most skllilil treatment, 
and she was able to resume her visits to her friends, yet 
before the dread of misapprehension of her conduct had 
passed away, she met Mr George M*Lean at the house of 
a friend in IBUunpstead. This was in the autumn of 1886. 
Mr McLean was the eldest son of the Rev. James McLean of 
Urquhart, Elgin, and had held, for a considerable time, the 
appointment of governor of Cape Coast Castle. He was 
' a person of superior attainments, is reputed to have had a 
kind dispositioii, and he had been long a resident upon that 
coast, which still retained a charm for her who, in her child* 
bood, bad loved it for her fiither's sake. They often met after- 
wards, and at last their marriage was determined upon, 
but not till every incident in L. E. L.*8 life had been laid 
open to her future husband, who, from the first moment of 
their acquaintance to the close of her life, treated every 
report derogatory to her character with contempt 

On the 7th of Jime, 1888, Miss Landon was married to 
Hr McLean, at StlVIary^s, Bryanstone Square, her brother 
performing the ceremony ; and, on the 5th July, the ship 
' Maclean, which was to bear the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle and his lady to a foreign shore, set sail. Mr M'Lean 
had generously aUowed L. E. L. the fUll disposal of her 
literary emoluments, and she, with all her former generosity, 
ievoted these proceeds to securing a provision for her mo- 
ther. She made arrangements to prosecute her labours, 
eren though fiur removeid from the land of her love; and 
as her voluntary exile was limited to three years, she 
departed in hig^ spirits and with bright anticipations 
for the future. She landed at Qape Coast on the 16th 
AogosL In the letters which she sent to her friends she 
ulked highly of the impressions she had formed of the 
country, and expressed herself most fhvourably of her 
health, her home, and her prospects. She gave detailed 
acconnts of her house, its management, her duties, and 
her recreations; and though all was in striking contrast 
to her former life, yet there was a cheerful and hopeM 
spirit pervading her letters that took fix>m the bosoms of 
tnose who lovea her all regrets for the loneliness of her 
position. The ship * Maclean' was to sail for England on 
the 15tb October, and L.KL. busied herself on the 14th 
in writing letters to her friends, and the tone of these 
commnnioations was as cheerfUl and hopeftQ as any of 
^p previous ones. But they were the last which her 
&ir band should ever pen or her fimoy dictate, for with 
these transcripts from her glowing spirit came the an- 
luranoement that that spirit had suddenly been called to 
^ who gave it. On the morning of the 15th she was 
•discovered by Mrs Bailey, her European servant, lying in 
her room, with a phial labelled ' Hydrocyanic acid,* grasped 
ia ber band. Medical attendance was immediately pro- 
c^i^ fmt she died in about ten minutes after she had be<m 
I ^vered, without uttering a word. An inquest was held 
I opon ber body, and a verdict returned that she had died 
I ^ the effects of prussic acid, incautiously adnunistered 
uy beraelf as a remedy fbr a spasmodic attack. 

^ intelligence of her death produced a startling effect 
Y^ ^ friends, who, bv the same ship which had borne 
^nelaneholy news to Enghmd, had at the same time re- 
^^ assurances of her health and happiness ; and its sud- 
deaoeaB, and the superficial investigation of the coroner's 
j jwy, K&t rumour again to work upon the fiite of L. R L. 



Every investigation was entered into by her friends, and 
every inquiry that could throw any light upon her fiite 
was made ; and none was more anxious to elucidate what 
seemed dark than her sorrowftd husband, altiiough sus- 
picion had not scrupled to point its finger at him. All 
that could be done left the cause of her death still a mystery. 
She had been sometimes attacked with spasmodic affec- 
tions, and her husband had seen her use a few drops of 
the liquid contained in the fiital phial as an antidote; but 
whether that phial contained prussic add, or whether the 
medicine had been taken trom her chest and poured into 
the phial in which the sediments of that powcrftu and subtle 
poison were, could not be ascertained She lies on Uie 
lonely Cape Coast, &r from all who loved and admired her 
for her virtues and genius. 

It was the &te of L. E. L. to personify sorrow in her 
youth, and yet to bear a light and happy heart It was 
her fortune to win the wreath of fiune and honour, and yet 
to find herself the object of malignant whisperings which 
had no foundation. And it was hers to find a grave by 
the wild waves, which she had been taught to Ibve by her 
seafiuring fother, and on that shore which she had oftai 
peopled with the heroes and heroines of her inu^nation. 
The scandaLs which so embittered her innocent nib have 
died away, and now the only feeling with which the gifted 
and unfortunate L. E. L. is mention^ is that of grief^ while 
her numerous and attached friends mingle with their sor^ 
row for her premature death feelings ^ unalloyed love. 
Her husband caused the highest honours to be paid to Iwr 
remains, and even generously offered to continue iht al- 
lowance she had allotted to her mother. Her flunily re- 
ftised this offer, but ^e kindness was ftilly appredated. 
A marble tablet, at her husband's expense, is now erected 
at her lonely grave, bearing the following inscription in 
Latin : — < Here lies interred all that was mortal d" Letitia 
Elizabeth McLean. Adorned with a pure mind, sing^ularly 
&voured of the Muses, and dearly beloved by all^ &e wm 
prematurely snatched away by death, in the flower of her 
age, on the 15th October, 1888, aged 86 years. The marble 
which you behold, traveller, a sorrowing husband has 
erected— vain emblem of his griefl' 



JBANIE RONALDSON; 
OB, THE BAFFLED FACTOR. 

In a particular ctistrict in one of the countlos of Scotland, 
which it nowise concerns our stonr to name, stood, about 
half a century ago, the Manse of M«— . The period at 
which our tale logins was one of unmitigated distress to 
Robert Anson, who was mourning over the death of his 
&ther, late minister of the parish. He was now sole in- 
habitant of the house, in which he had experienced the 
nursing care and protection of a fiither for more than 
twenty years. A mother's'love he never had known ; and 
need it be wondered at that one, who was the picture of a 
young and lovely wife, whose existence he nad unoon- 
sdoiLsly been the occasion of cutting short, should have 
afterwards become Qie apple of his fother's eye. 

Robert's grief was violent as it was sincere ; but, not- 
withstanding that solitude and tmcertainty stared him in 
the fhce ; notwithstanding that a wide, unexplored, and it 
mi^t be a cold and heartless world lay before him; 
notwithstanding that he could with difBculty brook the 
idea that he would be expelled ftt>m the home of his child- 
hood, and leave the green sod that covered his parents' 
remains to be trod by other foet than hip ; time did work 
wonders, and the young man sensibly folt his sorrow sub- 
aiding into a sootmng melancholy. He shortly afterwards 
recdved intelligence that, through the exertions of a ftiend, 
he had got a lucrative dtuation in a mercantile house in 
India. A golden path stretched into ftiturity before the 
sanguine gaze of young Anson's inmgination ; a rich field 
of undefined exertion was spread out before his energies, 
and already had he wetted nis palate with the waters of 
the Qanges, already liad he peered into the shrine of the 
omnipotent "Vishnu. But above all the purposes with which 
his fancy was busy, there was one which rose bri^t and 
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attractive. Amid so many incentives to activity this held 
the * chiefest' place. And who has not already surmised 
that in it the blind god, that giver and breaker of peace 
and joy, must have been concerned. 

Jcanie Ronaldson was the daughter of old Adam Ronald- 
son, an honest straightforward fiirmer in the parish of 

M . like Robert Anson, she was an only child, but, 

unlike Robert, her mother was alive to administer those 
many tendernesses a fiither*s hand knows not how to 
bestow. Jeanie was feir ; oh, how fair in Robert's eyes ! 
and be was what the admiring matrons of the parish pro- 
nounced *a weel-fiiur*d lad.* Their tempers and dispo- 
sitions corresponded, that is, they were both generous and 
good-humoured even to overflowing. Old Adam was an 
elder of the congregation, and, in this capacity, he had 
held a close intercourse wjth Air Anson, by whom he was 
loved on account of his sincere and unpretending piety, 
and valued as a true and leal-hearted friend; and, in con- 
sequence, Jeanie and Robert were thrown a great deal 
into each other's society. In short, everything conspired, 
and what more natural than that they should unconsciously 
foil plump over head and ears in love with each other. It 
was what every one, on an exanunation of the circumstances 
in which they stood related to each other, would have 
expected, and it was what, in consequence, actually took 
place. Old Adam could not but approve of their mutual 
affection, though he never said much on the subject; and 
the 'gudewife/ llbbi^ smirked and smiled and blessed 
the * comely bairns.' The gossips of the parish, contrary 
to their use and wont, refrained from malicioua criticism 
on the occasion. Jeanie was an especial fovourite with 
every one, even the primmest and most genteel maiden lady 
in the parish, and Robert being equally so, the utmost 
said was, that ' Nae doot it wad prove a whvtti' to Jeanie 
i' the upshot' But what said Robert's &thcr ? Mr Anson 
possessed one of those calm and unsuspicious tempen^ 
ments which, seeing no immediate cause for apprehension 
and no prospect of coming evil, seldom provides against 
probabilities, and, therefore, he said or thought little or 
nothing at all about the matter. 

But, notwithstanding that everything seemed to go on 
just as if the two lovers had had the directing of affairs in 
their own hands, the truth was illustrated in their case, 
as in many others, that * the course of true love never did 
run smooth.' Robert had, in short, a rival, and a power- 
ful one he was. He was a Mr listen, agent or fiictor to 
Sir Charles Gumming, of whose property old Adam's flinn 
composed a part Ijston's character may be summed up 
in three words — selfishness, vindictiveness, and duplicity. 
He was a middle-aged man, had filled the situation of fiictor 
to Sir Charles for a number of years, and was cordially 
hated and feared by the tenantry on account of his harsh- 
ness and insatiable avarice. Sir Charles was weak and 
unhealthy, and, from his increasing infirmities, was in- 
capacitated for inquiring into the condition of his tenants, 
and as liston invariably represented it as liighly fiivour- 
able and promising, his anxiety on that head, if he had 
any, was set at I'est. Thus was the fiictor at liberty to act 
as seemed to him most fitting. Notwithstanding his sel- 
fishness, in Jeanie Ronaldson's presence his iron heart 
vibrated more rapidly than usual in its rusty cell. He 
had seen her and he had loved her, that is, as much as 
one of his nature could; he could not appreciate her mental 
or moral qualities, but her external beauty hit his fancy, 
and that was enough. He sued for her hand and was 
unequivocally rejected. He was made shortly thereafter 
aware that Robert Anson was received with favour by the 
blooming maid, and he instantly set his vindictive mind to 
work; he had, he conceived (his self-love whispered it) 
received a twofold insult ; he had, in the first place, been 
rejected by a maiden of lower degree than his own, and 
whom he considered as honoured by his addresses ; and, 
secondly, a mere stripling, a boy who had never buffeted 
with the world, had by her beqi preferred. AH things 
examined, he concluded he had the whiphand of Jeanie, 
inasmuch as her fiither bcdng something in arrears in the 
payment of an exorbitant rent, and not in a condition to 



diminish his debt, Liston oould menace him witji ejectkn. 
But he saw that, although he prosecuted old Adam with 
the utmost rigour, a union might still take place betwetn 
Jeanie and Robert Anson, and thus his meditated sererhr 
would &il in its effect He waited fbr a better oppor- 
tunity, then, and he did not wait long. Robert's Mkt 
died, and Robert was compelled to seek Ins fortune in 
India.' The field was thus clear, and everything in his 
fiivour. The situation Robert had obtzunod was uader & 
firm of which the only brother of Sir Charles Cmnimng 
was senior partner, and this circumstance, thouj^ at first 
sight imfevourable, the wily factor determined to torn to 
account 

Jeanie was almost inconsolable at Robert's departnn, 
and the old people sorrowed with a heartfdt sotpow. Bet 
Robert promised to wi-ite long letters, at regular inter- 
vals, and Jcanie promised to do the same ; and when for 
the la55t time he embraced her, and vowed to retom in & 
ffcw years and make her his own, a gush of tears reHered 
her heaving bosom, but they were sweet tears, they were 
tears of hope. Robert departed for the distant ^me of 
India, and sad, sad was his heart as he bade adiea to bis 
native spot; he felt a suffocating emotion of bitter grief u 
he turned to take a farewell view of the scenes of ]cs 
youth; he saw the tall manse, seeming dead and dell 
amongst the trees, and near it the simple spire of tlte 
parish church, beside which he had so lately interred Ids 
parent ; Ihr in the distance, on the brow of a hill, he spied 
a white and shining cottage, and at its door he thou^ be 
could perceive a weeping figure. The cottage was Adim 
Ronaldson's, and who was &e sorrowing one we need not 
say. The young man waved his handkerchief dashed a 
tear frH)m his eye, and, turning from the spot, he sped 
down the hill. 

But new scenes awaited him in other lands, and by the 
time he reached India the elasticity of youth had returned, 
and he entered upon the duties of his situation with arde&t 
zeal and determination ; fiiithful to his promis^ he dedictted 
a long epistle to Jcanie, shortly after nis arrival, in which 
he gave a flattering account of his prospects, and alretdj 
anticipated the happiness they would both experieooe oo 
the expiry of a few years. This letter Jeanie reocfred in 
due time, and answered it without delay, bat month after 
month passed away, and she received no more accounts 
from Robert Regularly did she write him for the spGoe 
of two years, without once receiving a reply, and ahe 
drooped in disappointment and sorrow ; she thought at 
first that some accident might have be&llen him, sbe 
thought he might be dead, but in Uus belief she was not 
long allowed to remain. 

Shortly after young Anson's departure the fkctor made 
his appearance at old Adam Ronaldscni's cottage, and 
kindly inquired into his circumstances and conditioo; tas 
visits became more and more frequent ftnd he incessantly 
preferred his suit to the unhappy Jeanie. Her fkther 
groaned and her, mother wept fbr they were obliged to 
endure the unwelcome visiter. Frequently did Jeanie d^ 
termine to ^ve Liston a direct repulse, and as often did 
her heart check her when she n^ected on her fhther's 
difficulties ; she thought on Robert and wept ^^ ^^ 
she listened with disgust to the addresses of the fiictor; 
she silently heard her Robert traduced, was told that be 
occupied a prosperous situation in India, and, instead of 
having met with any accident was rapidly winning bis 
way to a splendid fortune, and was engaging in gay and 
reckless amusements. Jeanie's cheek grew pal^ at this 
intelligence; she felt a whispering doubt of her lorcr's 
good mith, and she did not dare to check it but stiU sbe 
hoped ; she clung to she knew not what and though her 
heart bled within her and she felt herself sinking under 
an accumulation of sorrows, still she held on ; she went 
throu^ her household duties mechanically, and often Al- 
tered, but though there was a hot burning spot on her 
heart i* was not one that could dry up the goitle dew of 
hope. For four long tedious years did the somming 
maiden drag on this miserable life ; she was still pene- 
cuted by Listen, who had of late pressed her, with great 
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nrgencT', to giye him a fevomnble reply. She hesitated 
and feared. She thought there was death in her cup, and 
can it be imputed unto her for sin if she cherished a wish 
that it might bo so ; her parents were bending under a 
load of cares, however, and it behoved her to ro«se her 
energies ; nobly did she respond to the call of duty, and 
though a consuming fire was busy with her breast, ^e for 
a time made the most extraordinary exertions. 

At length liston's patience was exhausted. He couM 
get no satisfiictory reply flpom Jeanie herseMJ and, there- 
fore, he bluntly applied himself to extract a reply from 
Adam, and in short and few terms he threatened the old 
man with ejection at next term unless his daughter gave 
a speedy consent. Adam was roused and enraged; he 
wo^ not sacrifice his dau^ter to a tyrant, he said, 
tiumgb it were to save his body from the flames. Liston 
sarcastically smiled and bade him await the result. Jeanie 
hei^ her ihther's reply, and she shuddered as she thought 
on the misery to which her parents would be reduced ; 
in despair she offered to become Listen's wife, but Adam 
frowned and peremptorily commanded her to be silent 

It has been beautiAilly asked, * What is hope but the 
solace and stay of those whom it most cheats and deludes ; 
wlnsperings of healtii to the sick and of better days to the 
dejertcd?' And long did Jeanie bear up under affliction, 
ami it was on hope ^e leaned ; but now she cast her eyes 
abroad and saw nothing but cold desolation; she quailed 
before the prospect; she thought she felt her heart wither- 
ing and growing insensible to feeling; she was no longer 
the merry maid of the parish ; heartstricken and depressed 
by multiplying distresses, she yielded to more than her 
nature could bear, and hope died. Hope died, we say, 
and Jeanie was laid upon a bed of sickness. A burning 
ferer shook her enfeebled frame, but, contrary to every 
expectation, she survived. The dreaded day approached 
when her parents and herself were to be driven firom their 
home, and all their effects to be sold to satisfy the demands 
of the stem and cruel Liston. Jeanie tried to nerve her- 
self to bear up under the trial for the sake of her parents. 
Her understanding was clear, and her voice composed, 
but she could not force a smile to her pallid cheeks, and a 
cold dead weight lay oil her heart. 

On the evening preceding the sale of Adam's effects, a 
noisy party of gentlemen were sitting in one of the rooms 
of a hotel m Edinburgh. All were cheerftil and gay with 
the exception of a handsome youth, with sun-burnt fea- 
tures, who appeared to be under the influence of a deep 
melancholy. He who presided oyer the joyous assemblage 
was Sir Charles Cumming's brother, who had returned to 
Scotland in consequence of the infirm state of the baronet's 
health, and had that very day arrived in Edinburgh. We 
need scarcely say that the melancholy youth was Robert 
Anson. The other members of the party were friends and 
acquaintances who welcomed^Ir Gumming and Robert to 
their native land. Suddenly a waiter summoned Anson 
by name from the apartment, and in the lobby told him 
that a person wished to see him in an adjoining room. 
Anson was surprised, and still more so when, on entering 
a small apartment^ one apparently yoimg in years saluted 
him by name. 

<I am a stranger to you,^Mr Anson,' he said, *but I 
hare something to communicate which to you is all hn- 
portant' 

* I am ignorant, sir * 

' Let me come to the point at once, if you please. I am 
going to speak of l^ss Ronaldson.' The name was enou^ 
and Robert remained rivetted to the spot. * I am secre- 
tary to Sir Charles Cumming; and I have come to tell you 
that you have been the victim of a villanous plot in which 
I have had my share. Tou cannot coi^ecture why Miss 
Konaldson latterly gave over writing to you. The truth 
is, she wrote regularly for two years, but having only re- 
' ceired one letter from you, she ceased the correspondence. 
I Trill explain the mystery. The mover of the plot was 
^ listen.' Robert started. * You are aware that he 
nwd for Miss Ronaldson's hand before you left foi: India. 
Veil, he rejdiced at your departure, and thought every- 



thing secure. You were directed to transmit your letters 
for home per the bag which Sir Charles's brother sent home 
every quarter. Well, sir, you know yourself that you did 
so for a long time with the utmost regularity. In every 
bag there was a package for Miss Ronaldson. But, sir, 
the bags passed through my hands, in my capacity of 
secretary to Sir Charles. Your first letter was delivered, 
but after that Mr Liston bribed me, and I allowed him to 
extract all your letters for Miss Ronaldson, which he de- 
stroyed. Several letters came from Mr Cmnming to Sir 
Charles inquiring if your letters had been delivered. Liston 
had foreseen that this would be the case, and we sifted all 
Sir Charles's letters in search of such inquiries. To one or 
two the factor returned evasive answers, but the rest he 
burned.' 

Robert at this intelligence was considerably relieved, 
but his anxiety and sorrow returned when the young man 
recounted the danger and distress in which Adam Ronald- 
son, his wife, and daughter, were placed. 

*How did you ascertain I irsa here?' asked Robert, 
looking the secretary steadily in the fece. 

* On reflection,' replied the other, * I began to repent of 
having been an accomplice of Liston in his detestable con- 
duct, and I formed the determination of revealing his 
treachery, but knew not how to do so. While Liston was 
absent, I accidentally opened the letter to Sir Charles, an- 
nouncing his brother's speedy arrival in Scotland, and, 
without informing the fiu^r or Sir Charles of the circum- 
stance, guided by the intelligence contained in the letter, I 
came to this city, and lucloly discovered, by making in- 
quiries, where Mr Cumming and yourself were lodged.' 

Notwithstanding the young man's entreaties, Robert 
tiien summoned Mr Cumming from the party, and com- 
municated to him the strange intelligence he had just 
received. The latter shook with indignation on hearing 
of the shamefrd mannei' in which he and his brother had 
been duped. Robert's own heart swelled with anger, but 
he pointed out to Mr Cumming the foolishness of giving 
way to ungovernable rage. There was a scheme to be 
counteracted, and a heartless villain to be seized in the 
exercise of his ill-gotten power. 

The young man then pleaded for forgiveness, and said 
he had been so much wrought upon by the importunities 
of the fector that he could not resist him, and that he had 
now done his best to make reparation for the feults he 
had committed. Mr Cumming gladly forgave him, and it 
was agreed that the whole three should post on to the 
scene of action on the morrow, and confront the cruel 
fiiu^r in the midst of his triumphs. Mr Cumming and 
Robert then returned to their friends. 

Let us now peep into the closet of Mr Liston. There ho 
sat in an easy chair, before a crackling fire, and he was 
thinking on what he was to perform next day. His counte- 
nance was stem, hard, and dark. Though he had prac- 
tised cold cruelty for many years, he did feel a twinge of 
conscience as he revolved witiiin his mind the transactions 
of the last few years ; he feared, too, he knew not what ; 
he thought, perhaps, that Robert Anson would soon return 
and snatch his victims from unmerited distress and misery ; 
he might have returned already for aught he knew. The 
thought acted like magic; Liston leaped to his feet, but his 
cold calculating habits overpower^ the sudden qualm, 
and having taken down a long pipe from the chimney- 
piece, he resumed his seat, and in a few moments was 
enveloped in a cloud of smoke. * I'm an utter fool,' he 
thought, <to entertain for a foment such a reflection. 
But what if after all I may be discovered ? Will I not be 
disgraced ai^d cast off ? I wouldn't care for the disgrace, 
because Fm certain that what stupid fools call reputation 
and honour is mere humbug, but I wouldn't like to be cast 
off thou^. And yet I may be discovered. Pshaw, Tm a 
fool again! But that secretary; I shouldn't wonder if 
hes a traitor. A traitor, did I say ! He hasn't got sense 
enough for one. No, no, Fm all right in that quarter. 
But tiien, if it should happen, I wonder if they'd send me 
to prison. That's what I wouldn't like ; ' and he knocked 
the adies out of his pipe. * Perhaps they'd lock me up in 
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the darkest dampest dungeon; well, I am a man of the 
world, that's certain, to be frightened at a shadow. I 
would like to see now how the Ronaldsons get on. I don't 
think Jeanie will hold out I've heard of di^terested and 
invincible filial affection, but, of course, I hold it all as 
humbug. I don't beliere there's such a thing, but TU go 
and see.' So thinking, listen left the house and directed 
his steps towards old Adam's dwelling, which stood at no 
great distance. 

laston's thoughts and feelings were at complete yarianoe, 
indeed there was a process going on within him which it 
would be difficult if not impossible to analyse. We have 
therefore chosen, instead of trying to describe that compli- 
cation, to throw the curtain partially aside and let the 
picture speak for itself 

The fiictor quickly arriyed at Adam Bonaldson's cottage. 
It was clear moonlight, and as the man of the world, in 
passing through the fimn-square, saw everything around 
him wearing the aspect of gloominess and solitude, a cold 
chill, ibr which he could not account, crept through his 
veins. He approached a window of the cottage and peeped 
into the intenor. There a scene met his eyes, wluch, of 
all scenes calculated to produce, in a benevolent mind, a 
sweet and holy mood of contemplation, is the most power- 
ful. , 

In the centre of the room was placed a large oaken 
table, on which lay openr a large book. The old fiumer, 
with his venerable countenance reposing in tranquillity, 
read from its pages in a steady and deep voice. His w^e 
listened with folded hands and intense gaze, and ever and 
anon a tear trickled firom between her eyelids and rolled 
down her sunken cheeks. Jeanie sat dose by her father's 
side, and turned her full black eyes on the inspired 
volume ; her ikoe was pale, very pale, but still exquisitely 
lovely; her raven tresses were braided neatly over her 
smooth brow, and underneath her ^es were dark and 
unhealthy streaks. One or two domestics were also in 
the room, and listened with devout attention. What a 
scene! But let us go on. 

The fiictor gazed as if chained to the spot; his f^Batures 
gave two or three sudden twitches, and he turned away. 
* It's all humbug,' he said, and he resumed his position at 
the window. The old man had shut the large volume, and 
all in the room, together with himself were kneeling in 
the attitude of prayer. Again his cidm deep voice struck 
with a solemn awftd sound on the fitctor's ear. Again the 
sight of the pale and beautiflil Jeanie, and of her afflicted 
and good old mother, made him shudder and upbraid him- 
self. He again turned away and said, * It's all humbug; 
ril see however.' * TU see however i* What did he mean? 
But, once more, let us go on. 

liston looked again into the apartment. The domestics 
had retired, and Adam, his wife, and daughter, sat to- 
gether. The countenances of the two former were serene 
and tranquil, but Jeanie's was troubled. They sat for 
some time in silence. At length Jeanie sidd (the fiu:tor 
could hear it), * Father, I will yet save you and mother 
frae being driven out to poverty and distress.' 

* What wad ye do?' asked her &iher, kindly. 

* I'll marry the &ctor,' she murmured, with a shudder. 
*The &ctor!' cried Adam, springing from his chair; 

then resuming it, he added more aUmly, * don't mention 
the fiend's name, Jeanie, if ye wadna hae me commit a 
sin. We hae been at the throne o' mercy, my daughter, 
and it is not well to speak o'— -o' — that; tiberefore say nae 
mair o't' 

It seemed as if an adder had stung Listen, for he in- 
stantly sprung several yards firom the window and rushed 
violentiy homewards. The accustomed spirit had resumed 
its iron sway within his breast, and, as he sped onwards, 
he said, * I was sure it was all humbug. A fiend, said he; 
I was a fool, but not a fiend. I'm a man now though, and 
we'll see if their prayers will prevent the roup to-morrow, 
or keep trom pover^ the old fox, his dam, and — and — 
pshaw 1 if s all humbug.' 

The momine of the d&y on which Adam Ronaldson was 
to be ezpeUed firom his home rose bri^t and clear. 



Crowds of sympathising ndg^ibours fiocked towards tha 
cottage, some with intent to purchase, and others to gaze 
with mute sorrow and compassion on the scene. We need 
not refer to the grief which preyed on Adam, his wi£e, and 
daughter, as they listened to the kind consolations of their 
nei^ibours, consolations which, however well meant, were 
ra^er aggravative of their sorrow than otherwise. 

* The hour, however, did come, and Listen, cold, stem, 
and sarcastic, came too, with a number of the mynnidons 
of law at his heels. They did not immediately enter the 
house, but proceeded through the fields and to the offices 
attached to the fiurm, when all the grain, cattle, horses, 
and implements of husbandry were disposed of The 
crowd followed the fiictor sullenly and sUently, and the 
man of power, although he bustled about with great spirit, 
met no approving look and no firiendly recognition. Only 
his servile satellites appeared anxious to reflect the look of 
triumph exhibited in the wrinkled visage of their master. 

At last the sale of Adam's whole effects was completed, 
and he was ordered to quit the house. FortJi the old man 
came, stout and bold, and he drew his bonnet» with a free 
and independent air, over his brows, and calmly belled 
his plaid around his shoulders. He then offered his sup- 
port to his wife and daughter, who trembled and shuddered 
as they walked forth amidst the sympathising crowd. Lis- 
ten stood by, and a cold smile was visible in the corner 
of his cunning grey eye; he looked on the victims of his 
cruelty and injustice, and he felt a fiendish triumph. 
Adam met his gaze, and made him shrink before the steadj 
penetrating gls^ce with which he returned it. 

At tins moment the quick and rapid trampling of horses 
was heard, the ground shook, and three hcnrsemen, ' fierj 
red vrith haste,' galloped up to the crowd. The villagers 
gazed in surprise as they made way ibr the iiiwetooos 
steeds. The nders were, we need scarcely say. Sir QiarleB's 
brother, Robert Anson, and the secretary. Robert leaped 
from his horse, and rushing towards Jeanie, was imme- 
diately recognised by her; a scream, then a flood of tears, 
the firat she had shed for many a day, and she sank upon 
his bosom. 

Much as this scene affected the bvstanders, there ms 
another enacted between the baroneta brother and liston 
which produced xmiversal gratifioation. BIr dimming bad 
advanced to the fiu^r, andseized him unceremonious! j by 
the collar. Fire flashed trom his eyes as he spoke. 

* By whose authority are you acting thus, you scoundrel?' 
Liston recognised him and he trembled, but he saw no 

means of escape but by braving the matter out ' Fm 
responsible to none but to Sir Charles Cumming fiir mj 
doings,' he said. 

* Send for my brother,' shouted Mr Cummmft and a 
dozen villagers instantly rushed off with great ahuaity to 
obey the orders. * My friends,' continued Mr Cummin^ 
addressing the crowd of people, * you are witnesses of bov 
this fisllow has abused my brothers confidence. Ton mnst 
impute, therefore, whatever evil has oome upon this <&• 
trict, under warrant of my brother's name, not te him 
but to his unworthy agent. I pledge myself that, for the 
ftiture, all your complaints will be listened to with an 
attentive and kind ear, and that all your present griev- 
ances will be speedily redressed. It is only to be regretted 
that so many landlords throughout the country are so in- 
different to tiie interests of tiieir tenantry as to leave them 
at the mercy of rapacious, unfeeling, and relentless agents. 
In the mean time, my friends, those of you who have be- 
come purchasers of Adam Bonaldson's dBTects, will please 
charge the value of them to my accoimt, and let them 
remun as they are.' 

Cries of * No, no, we'll give them back freely,' into^ 
ruptedhim. 

* And noo, lads,' cried a sturdy ftrmer, < three cheers for 
our gude landloxd Sir Charles and his kind brother, an 
three cheers for the happy return o' the son o' our late 
minister, an' three mair fSur bonnie Jeanie Bonaldson!' 

Shouts of applause for some minutes rent the air, and 
each one of the now gladsome crowd strove to e^nes 
himself most gratified by the .^unexpected turn of ainin. 
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AhhoQ^ all r^oioed for the general good roeult, we most 
not conceal the fiict, that the downfiill of the obnoxious 
Ikotor was the prime prompting cause of their applauding 
shoots and joyous uproar. 

* 6at»' said listen, with great trepidation, as soon as he 
could get a hearinn^ * Fm acting justly, and according to 
the letter of the law." 

* Have you acted/iMt/y, sir T ' said Mr Gumming, stenily, 
pointing at the same time to his brother's secretary. 

*Lei me go>' whispered the terrified listen, as light 
flashed on his mind. BIr Cumming podonted to one of the 
horses with a contemptuous smile : Liston q>rang into the 
saddle, and in a few minutes was out of sight We are 
told that be was nerer more heard of 

At the same instairt Sir Charles's carriage rounded the 
hill at fuU speed. The crowd set off in a body, and when 
they bad met the carnage they immediately unyoked the 
horses and dragged it up to Adam Ronaldson s cottage 
amid deafening cheers. Then were explanations, congratu- 
lations, and rejoicings. The church bell was runj^ and, 
•wheD. erening came, bonfires biased on erery eminence, and 
erexy sign was exhibited of a common and xmlTersal joy. 

Meanwhile Adam Bonaldson and his good dame were 
filled with gladness. Jeanie's bloom began to reappear, 
and her dark eye to gleam; Robert Anson was by her 
nde, and those BighingH and sorrows which had pressed 
the life from out her young heart were for erer bimished. 
Sir Charles and lus brother participated in the xmiversally 
diffused joy, and affectionately congratulated each other. 
But we must now hurry on. 

Bobert Anson, by his industry and good fi>rtune in the 
esstk had gained a handsome sum, which made him quite 
independent; and, moreorer, he still held a share in the 
mercantile firm under which he had so lealously serred. 
He therefore bought a small proper^, on which he settled 
in comfert Need we say that Jeanie Ronaldson was 
qiddcly transfinrmed into Mrs Anson? And well and long 
cud die fill her happy station. 

Old Adam, with characteristic uprightness, insisted on 
paying down, to the uttermost fiurthmg, the debt fer which 
Luton had so unfeelingly persecuted him. He did so in 
process of time, and he ana his dame ended their days in 
prosperi^ and peace— the peaoe of which none but the 
tqnight in heart and conduct has any concq>tion. 

Sir Charles did not long surviye the arriyal of his brother 
from Iadia» and was succeeded by him in his title and 
property. The secretary, who had played fiilse, was made 
ftctor, and as it was his duty, so it became his entire occu- 
pilion to better, by eyery means in his power, the condition 
of Mr (now Sir George) Cumming's tenantry. But this 
correct and attentiye course of conduct did not by any 
means preyent Sir George himself from personally inquir- 
ing into the condition of his tenants, aud mcessanUy caring 
fiv their comfert and happiness. 

In a few years afterwards there appeared, in one of the 
profincial papers, a long account of a splendid memorial 
presented to bir George Cununing by his tenantry, for the 
nnrtness and indulgence with which he had tmiformly 
tretted them — ^fiir t£ great and numerous improyements 
he hid, at his own expense, introduced amongst them — 
tnd, abore all, fer the many sacrifices of his own pleasure 
and amusement he had made fer them, by remaining 
tlwayi on his estate and cxerdaing oyer it a continual, 
strict, but kind scrutiny. Sir George, in replying to this 
nsriL of attachment and gratitude on the part of his ten- 
antiy, refenred to his arriyal in the district, and declared 
thit whateyer benefits he had conferred on the occupants 
of his estate, they owed, not entirely to his natural peroep- 
tion of his duties as a landlord, but to the impression pro- 
duced on his mind by the scene that was enacting on fab 
mifiL He 'referred in warm terms to the noble conduct 
of old Adam Ronaldson, but with that yenerable person's 
ptfoission, and that of Mr Anson, he would impute it to 
theijinpathy and affectionate tending of his good wife and 
'boimie Jeanie.' The baronet concluded amid rapturous 
ind prolonged applause, and instantly afterwards three 
cbam more were raised in honour oi <bonnie Jeanie.' 



Robert Anscm's heart swelled with pride, for the compli- 
ment was richly desenred. What a happy scone was there I 
Would it were a more frequent one ! 



LIVE NOT TO YOURSELF. 

BY THS RKV. JOHN TODD. 

On a frail little stem in the garden hangs the opening rose. 
Go ask why it hangs there T * I hang here,' says the beaud- 
fiil flower, < to sweeten tlie air which man breathes, to 
open my beauties, to kindle emotion in his eye, to show 
hLn the hand of his God, who pencilled each leaf, and laid 
them thus on my bosom. And whether you find me here 
to greet him eyeiy morning, or whether you find me on the 
lone mountain-side, with the bare possibility that he will 
l^row me one passing glance^ my end is the samd. I Utc 
not to myself' 

Beside yon highway standi an aged tree, solitary and 
alone. You see no living thing near it^ and you say surely 
that must stand for itself alone. * No,' says the tree, * God 
nerer made me for a purpose so smaU. ror more than a 
hundred years I haye stood here. In summer I haye spread 
out my arms and sheltered the panting flocks which hast- 
ened to my shade. In my bosom I haye concealed and 
protected the brood of young birds, as they lay and rocked 
m their nests ; in the storm I haye more than once receiyed 
in my body the lightning's bolt, which had else destroyed 
the trayeller ; the acorns which I haye matured from year 
to year, haye been carried fiir and near, and groyes of 
forest oaks can claim me as their parent. I haye liyed for 
the eagle which has perched on my top ; for the humming- 
bbd, that has paused and refreshed its giddy wing ere it 
danced away again like a blossom of the air; for the in- 
sect that has found a home within the felds of my bark — 
and when I can stand no longer, I shall fidl by the hand 
of man, and I will go to strengthen the ship which makes 
him lord of the ocean, and to his dwelling; to warm his 
hearth and cheer his home. I liye not to myself' 

On yonder mountain-side comes down the silyer brook, 
in the distance resembling a ribbon of silyer, running and 
leaping as it dashes joyously and fearlessly down. Go 
ask the leaper what it is doing. ' I was bom,' says the 
brook, * \affi up the mountain ; but there I could do no 
good; and so I am hurrying down, running where I can, 
and leaphig where I mu8t> bui hastening down to water 
the sweet yalley, where the thirsty cattle may drink, wh«:e 
the lark may sing on my margin, where I may driye the 
mill for the accommodation of man, and then widen into 
the great riyer, and bear up his steam-boats and shipping; 
and finally pfamge into the ocean, to rise again in yapour, 
and perhaps come back again, in the clouds, to my own 
natiye mountain, and live my short life oyer again. Not 
a drop of water comes down my channel in whose bright 
fiu» you may not read, ' None of us liyeth to himself' ' 

Speak now to that solitary star that hangs in the fer 
yerge of heayen, and ask the bright sparkler what it is 
doing there? Its yoice comes down the path of Ught, and 
cries — ' I am a mighty world. I was stationed here at the 
creation. I was among the morning stars that sang to- 
gether, and among the sons of God that shouted for joy, at 
the creation of the earth. Ay, I was there— 

< When tlie radiant mom of creation broke. 
And the world in the smile of Ood awoke. 
And the empty realms of darkneas and death 
Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 
And the orbs of beauty and spheres of flame 
From the Toid abyss by myriads oame, 
In the joy of youth, as they darted away 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung, 
And this was the song the bright ones sung.' 

Here, among the morning stars, I hold my plafse, and help 
to keep other worlds balanced and in their places. I haye 
oceans and yn o ^n ti^naj and I support myriads of immortal 
beings on my bosom ; and when I haye done this I send 
my bright b^tms down to earth, and the sailor takes hold 
of the HAltn, and fixes his eye on me, and finds his home 
across the ocean. Of all the countless hosts of my sister 
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stars, who walk forth in the great space of creation, not 
one, not one lives or shines for herself!* 

And thus (Jod has written upon the flower that sweetens 
the air, upon the breeze that rocks that flower on its stem, 
upon tiie rain-drops which swell the mighty rlTer, upon 
the dew-drop that reft^shcs the smallest sprig of moss that 
rears its hcid in the desert, upon the ocean that rocks 
erery swimmer in its chambers, upon every pencilled shell 
that sleeps in the caverns of the deep, as well as upon the 
mighty sun, which warms and cheers the millions of crea- 
tures that live in its light — upon all hath He written, 
* None of us liveth to himself.* 

And if you will read this lesson in characters still more 
distinct and striking, you will go to the garden of Geth- 
semane^ and hear the Redeemer in prayer, while the angel 
of God strengthens him. You will read it on the hill of 
Calvary, where a voice, that might be the concentrated 
voice of the whole universe of God, proclaims that the 
highest noblest deed which the Infinite can do, is to do good 
to others — to live not to himself! 



A VISIT TO OLD CALABAR. 
Amokg the many praiseworthy exertions made by the 
British government for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
and consequently for the jmnprovement of the long-negleoted 
people of Africa, not the least interesting are the relations 
entered into with the kings and cHie& for the promotion of 
commerce and civilisation. Several of these sable po- 
tentates, in consideration of a trifling annual gift, have 
agreed to use their influence, which in many oases is con- 
siderable, to put an end to the demolarising traffic in 
skves, which has for so long a period been carried on, and 
to direct the attention of their subjects tb a more legidmate 
kind of commerce. The frith or estuary of Old Calabar, 
&lling into the Bight of Biafh^ forms the entrance to 
some of the most populous regions of Central Africa; and 
public attention has of late been directed to this quarter 
as a point whence missionary enterprise could be advan- 
tageously prosecuted. With this view, and chiefly through 
(he instrumentality of the United Seoessiozi Church, three 
thousand pounds have been raised in the course of a few 
months ; a vessel has been generously fkmishcd by Mr 
Jamieson of Liverpool for carrying out the missionaries, 
who lately sailed from that port; and from the king and 
chiefb of Calabar having sent to the missionary station at 
Jamaica inviting a few of their number to visit Africa, there 
is every reason to entertain high hopes of their success, 
nie following account of a visit paid by her Majesty*s ship 
Sealark, in May 1844, to the region of Old Calabar, for the 
purpose of confirming the negotiations entered into with 
the chiefs of the district regarding the abolition of the slave- 
trade, has been fUmished us by an officer connected with 
the vessel, and we have no doubt that it will prove interest- 
ing to our readers, as giving a faithful view of the habits 
and customs of the people. 

Captain Boecroft, governor of the Island of Fernando 
Po, came on board on the 15th May, having kindly offered 
to act as pilot Next evening we anchored olS the bar of the 
Old Calabar river, as we could not cross it till we had the 
tide in our fiivour, being only three &thoms deep at low 
water, with a heavy siurf breaking over it at all times. Next 
morning, at luUf-past ten a.m., the tide being with us, we 
weighed tfnd passed the bar about one o^clock. We had a 
very pleasant run up the river, which was ten miles broad 
at its mouth, but soon widened to about forty, with two 
large islands cutting its channel, besides a huge mangrove 
swamp and a sandbuik, dry at half ebb— James' island, 18 
miles by 8; Parrot, 18 by 6; both nearly marshes ; the 
Bwamp 24 by 18 mUes. Both it and the islands are coUeo- 



tions of black slime, fh)m low water mark covered withnaa* 
grove aquatic shrubs and reeds, the marks on them showio^ 
the height to which the river rises in ^e rainy season ; they 
are intersected in every direction by deep creeks, and teen 
with animal life ; alligators are numerous, some cf these un- 
gainly looking reptiles we saw sunning themselves on tbe 
mud, and were much amused at the clumsy manner imrhich 
they scuttled through the slime, and then popped into the 
water. I had some difficulty at first in makmg them out; 
I could scarce believe they were living creatures till I 
saw them move ; they seemed &llen trees, weather-beaten, 
rotten, and covered with ooze. Almost the only tree on 
these Islands and the river banks is the foul marsh-loring 
mangrove (RizopJiora gynvnorhiza)} numbers of monkeys 
and parrots lodge among their branches. The samott&i 
at the scenery during the run of ninety miles was great; 
nothing but a dense green hedge of mangrove and reeds 
on each hand, only diversified by the contracting or widen- 
ing of the river. At Duke Town, off which we andiorcd, 
the river is about three miles broad ; the bank on which 
the town stands seems twenty or thirty feet above the 
water. We came to anchor at half-past seven pjl, being 
the only vessel that has ever got ttom <he breakers oatsidi 
the bar to the anchorage in one tide; we were generally 
going eleven knots (ndles) an hour. Found at anchor i 
Dutch galliot and eight large English vessels, some of then 
six or seven hundr^ tons burden ; they were housed io^ 
that is, had a reed-thatched bamboo roof built over theoi^ 
to protect the crew as well as the deck and sides of thi' 
vessel. This is a very necessary precaution, as they an 
obliged to lie in the river five or six months to dispose of 
their goods and obtahi a cargo of palm oil in exchange. 
These penthouses gave the ships a huge and clumsy appear- 
ance. 

Our commander sent to all the English ships, request- 
ing the masters and supercargoes would meet him neit 
morning, to be present at the ratification of the treaty for 
the abolition of the slave trade in the dominions of King 
Eyambo. This treaty was entered into on 6th Dccanber, 
1841 , by lieut Blount, of her Majesty*s steam-vcesel *Fhito,' 
and the two Calabar kings Eyamba and Eyo (separately), 
and was to the following effect :— * Prom the date of the 
treaty, there shall be an entire cessation and extinction fi)r 
ever, throu^out the territory of King Eyamba (or Eyo), 
and wherever his influence can extend, of the sale or ex- 
port of slaves or other persons whatever, to be remoTed 
fh)m off his territory into any foreign island, coimtry, or 
dominion ; and that Eang Eyamba will make proclamation 
and a law prohibiting all his subjects, or persons within 
his jurisdiction, to sell any slave or slaves, &c., or aid, abet, 
or assist such sale, under penalty of severe punishment and 
stopping the trade of the river. Ring Eyamba ftartiier agrees, 
that should any slave vessel be in the river, he will niform 
any of her British Majesty's vessels that may be in the 
neighbourhood. And in consideration of this concession, fca 
and the loss of revenue incurred, King Eyamba shall receive 
annually, for five years, goods to the amount of 2000 dol- 
lars * Spanish' (£416: 13 :4d.) upon a certificate being j 
received that the said laws have been enlbrced, which shall 
be signed by King Eyamba and the masters, &c., cX any 
British vessel in the river at the time. Signed, King Ejamha ; 
W. S. Blount' 

The part we had to play was to get the certificate signed, 
then deliver the presents. The c^lificate ran thus :— ' I» 
King Eyamba, of the River Old Calabar, do hereby certify, 
that no slave trade has, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief^ existed there, or been carried on in mv territoiT. 
since the formal ratification of the treaty for the abolition 
thereof, and the delivery of the first annual gift on the 
18th day of May, 1844.' This was signed by the king and 
attested by the masters and supercargoes in the river. The 
ratification was a long affair ; when condensed it ran thus : 
* Ratification of treaty between her Majesty the Qu«n of 
England and King Eyamba of Old Calabar, fbr abolition of 
the slave trade, agreed on 6th December, 1844.— The treaty 
entered into between her Majesty the (^een of England 
and King Eyamba, is hereby raiifldd and confirmed by 
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the two contraddng parties, &o. In proof of her Majesty 
the Qaeen of England's sincerity herein, the first annual 
gift of presents luui been this day duly delivered to King 
firamba by Commander T. L Oooch, of her Mi^esty's ship 
*SealArk,'onthepartof herMi^esty. King Eyamba does 
pledge and engage, at each Mure time of receiving the 
annual gift, there shall be delivered to the officer acting 
on the part of the Queen of England a certificate (as above) 
signed by all the masters, &c., in the river, in defiiuH of 
which the penalties, &c., &c^ will be duly and strictly 
carried into eflfeot; and it is mutually agreed on that this 
ibrmal rat^cation shall be attached to the treaty of 6th 
December, 1844, and shall fbrm an integral part thereof 
In witaiess whereof the two contracting parties have affixed 
their agnatures and seals in three on^nals this 18th day 
of Hay, 1844. Signed, King Eyamba, Thos. L. Qooch, in 
presence of the masters, &c., in the river.' 

In the morning, ten Sealarks in IVill dress (fbur wearing 
the Syrian medal), being joined by about fifteen fh>m the 
merchant vessels, marched up the main street, a lane 
about five Ibet wide, with a bank on each side about the 
same height, crowned with mud huts : this passage, in the 
raii^ season, evidently serves as a common sewer, as it 
was not in the most clecuily state possible,' the ^ cleaning 
and paving r^nlations not being strictly enforced.' After 
about eig^ minutes' walk we came to an open space, a kind 
of irregular square, where the ground rose a little ; at one 
end of this space, and close to the entrance of the palace, 
was the grand pal v&i* house, a large open shed containing 
only a huge log of wood hollowed out so as to form a kind 
of drum ; this, wl^en struck even with the hand, can be 
heard over all the town, and as its solemn tones vibrate 
on the troubled air, all the freemen hurry to take a share 
in the deliberations ; the slaves rush trembling to their 
houses. We were going to march straight to the said house, 
Tiien we were informed if we did so we would be fined 
Bererely, it not being allowable (br any but the initiated 
to enter ; but we would not have minded that had there been 
anything worth seeing. Turning to the right, we were 
ushered through the outer entrance to the palace^ This' 
entrance was very magnificent : a few rouj^ planks nailed 
togetiier, sadly shattei^ed by time and bad usage, and hang- 
ing by one hinge, formed the door, which was placed in 
a dilapidated mud wall surrounding the palace, harem, 
and otiier buildings connected with the royal establish- 
ment This elegant doorway admitted into a court, round 
which were huts wherein the household slaves herded; 
tmder a shed stood a hideous grinning wooden idol, about 
foor feet in height, without legs or arms, bedaubed with 
paint and streaked with clay, with a few rags round it, I 
suppose as dress. This monster seemed, however, to attract 
nekher attention nor respect In the centre of the court 
stood a handsQone shrub, round which was a small circular 
rused mound, on which lay a human skull. A passage 
throu^ a narrow archway under the old palace led us to 
a second court ; in it stood the * wonder of Africa,' the iron 
house. It is an elegant cast-iron structure ; the pres^it 
king, Eyamba v., had it sent from Liverpool, and it cost him 
£1500. It consists of two storeys, raised about eight feet 
from the ground by handsome iron pillars ; a very neat 
grated metal outside stair lends to the first fioor, which 
contains one large room with, I think, two smaller ones ; 
a second stair, inner, conducts to the upper floor, com- 
prismg one room, I should suppose sixty feet by thirty feet, 
occnpying the whole length and breadth of the building. 
We mounted the first stair amid the Calabar grandees : 
thev generally wore an English hat of some glaring colour, 
sndi as scarlet, light blue, or green, some with gold others 
widi silver laoe l^ds ; the handkerchids which formed 
thor scanty dress being of bright-coloured silks ; such a 
clog as shoes seemed out <^ the question. With these nigger 
bewix we entered the reception room. Its walls had been 
covered with beautifbl paper, but as the Liverpool folks 
had neglected to send a roof with the house, the natives 
had fitted a temporary one, which unfi>rtunately was by 
M means suffioi^t ; a tornado tirled it off, and the deluge 
of rain which followed made awftd havoc with the paper, 



detaching it in large flakes. One of these was hanging in 
tattered folds, to keep it out of the way ; it was suppoi;^ 
by rough poles, in spite of which it almost touch^ one's 
head ; thus it hung, no attempt having been made to re* 
place it, and showing forcibly how useless it is to place 
in the hands of savages anything but the most substan- 
tial and enduring. Such refinements as papered walls 
should be left till greater advances 'in civilisation have 
been made. How blind those persons must be who expect 
to force the exotic at once to expand its blossoms in ftill 
rigour. Down the middle of the room ran a long table, 
or rather tables, as one piece did not correspond with the 
other either in sixe or material ; at its head stood an arm 
chair of brass, with crimson-velvet cushion, on its back ' 
engraved Etamba IY. (Mher of the present king) ; the rest 
of the chairs were of divers sorts and much meaner ma- 
terial. We were kept waiting some time before etiquette 
would allow his majesty to enter ; at last in he stalked. I 
could scarce keep my grarity at the caricature of royalty 
he presented, yet his power is only too real ; the lives of 
his subjects are in his hand. Fancy an obeee old negro, 
his neck hung with gold and lapis-laxuli chains inter- 
twined, a green gauxe sctuf over his shoulders, round 
his waist a handsome though gaudy handkerchief; the only 
other piece of dress he had was a copper-gilt crown, orna- 
mented with bits of glass, in ftct a stage orown. This 
queer-looking personage, with a would-be air of great dig- 
nity, bowed round, shook hands first with the oommander 
then with each of the officers, and nodding fiuniliarly to 
the merchants, sunk into his throne. The oommander 
seated himself on his right hand, with QoYetnw Beeoroft 
next him; I sat on his left; the naval folks being the 
strangers were at the head of the table, the civilians below ; 
all round crowded the Calabarese, and as Africans are 
not the most odoriferous animals in the world, nor a 
metal house the coolest of habitations, particularly with 
the thermometer at 90 in the shade, it may easily be con- 
ceived we were rather above the fireezing point, though 
preMy near the melting, besides being almost snffocat^ 
business commenced by our oommander reading the treaty, 
the king and his friends looking wondrous wise, though 
scarce knolring a word of what was read; the signatures 
were then affixed. Business finished, the king produced 
several bottles of liqueur, of which the blaol^ are very 
fond, extracted the corks, in butler style, with his own 
royal fingers, and filling the ghtsses, handed them round 
to the officers uid merchants. When we rose to leave, he 
put his hand on the commander's arm and said, * What for 
go now ? stop lilly bit, I like you too much, more betta 
by Oder mans ; ' ti^e commander had joked with him and 
amused him very much. He inrited all to dine with him 
next day, * his Sunday,' the principal (black) traders hav- 
ing every eighth or ninth day what they call their * Sun- 
day,' when they entertain their friends at dinner, and a man 
is not thought of till he has sufficient trade to ^ord a 
Sunday. 

Next day, about two p.m., we found our way to the soene 
of action, viz., the large upper room of the iron palace. It 
had some grand requisites, to wit, its great size, having 
no ftimiture except tiie table and chairs, which had been 
transferred from the room below for the occasion, and 
having, I think, twenty windows reaching from floor to 
roo( and opening upon a handsome grated baloony sur- 
rounding the whole house, so that, all things considered, 
we had a prospect of being comparatively oooL After 
sauntering about nearly an hour, some preparation for 
dinner dommenced ; the cloth was laid (what think you of 
that on the banks of an African river?) by women slaves 
belon^g to Eyamba's queens, who furnish his table and 
cook for him; handsome china^pattem plates, crystal 
glasses, Britannia metal spoons, kmves, and steel forks, 
formed the table furniture. When the king entered a 
g^eat crowd came with him, almost filling the room, but 
few were of rank to sit at table; I should say forty sat 
down. The king took his brazen chiur at the head of the 
table, our commander on his right, Beecroft on his left, 
the king's brother, Mr Young, as he calls himself at the 
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foot, the rest as they chose. My choice was as uear the 
head of the table as possible, as most of the natives were 
at the other end, and I liked not their Tioinity ; next me 
sat the surgeon of one of the palm oilers, an old stager in 
the river, and who was able to give me the carte depays, 
I pointed ont to Beeoroft what wretched pieces of old iron 
had been placed before us for knives ; he banded mine to 
Eyamba, and said, < Do you place such things before guests V 
The old king was in a great rage, he bent the knife double 
against the table, then hurried out of the room, but soon re- 
turned with several packages of knives, evidently fresh from 
( Brummagem,' tore o£f ^eir coverings, and dispersed 
them roimd the table. Soon & train of liuly-slaves entered, 
bearing on their heads huge calabashes, carved and stained 
with sundry devices, containing the different messes which 
constitute Calabar-chop {chop^ to eat food ; chop^ut^ to eat 
poison as punishment). I could not find out the compo- 
sition of half the dishes, but one thing I did ascertain, all 
were dressed with palm oiL I tried Uie one the king wa^ 
baling out, a kind of soup of goat's flesh and palm oil, 
but could not manage it; tried a second, goat stewed in 
oil, with large slioes of yam in it; a third, a fry of goat in 
palm oil ; a fourth, fish and fowl dressed'with palm oil, 
&C., &c. I could only endure one dish, yam b^t to a paste^ 
called fa-fou, which is generally used over western iUnca. 
They rolled a portion of it into a ball, about the size of a 
walnut^ stuck it on the forefinger of the right hand, then 
thrust It into the palm oil sauce of the dish they were de- 
vouring using it as bread. Another almost palateable 
article was the young yam, boiled to a kind of consistent 
jelly, and wrapped in fresh plantain leaves, in pieces about 
the size of common sticks of sealing-wax ; it tasted like 
saltless pancake. The ghoulish manner in which the 
Calabarese gorged was beyond belief; I could scarce sup- 
pose human bemgs could force such Quantities of food over 
their throats; they washed the solios down with gallons 
of mimbo (paUn wine). The wines were various, aU bad ; 
ale and porter ditto ; the spirits were good, but who could 
drink such trash at dinner ? I tasted all the liqueurs as they 
passed, till at last I hit on a bottle of tolerable Madeira, 
and stayed its fiurther progress ; what I found tmdrink- 
able I put into a huge tumbler, and when it was fiill, signed 
to one of the * gentiemen' to have it thrown out, but in- 
stead of doing so he knelt, and applying it to his lips did 
not take it thence till he had dnuned it not only to the 
dregs, but dregs and all ; on rising he made a lowly obei- 
sance, then murched off; I looked for him afterwards, but 
in vain, it must have prostrated him ; the dose would have 
stupefied an ox. 

The king and his court indulged only in paUn wine (the 
fermented juice of the paUn), called mimbo or m^nafoot, 
which resembled flat ginger4>eer. Eyamba had a large jug 
filled, and called out * Ur-r-r- Egbo,* which call brought 
from the foot of the table a little, rotund, jolly, black 
Baochusof afoUow, with a merry twinkling eye ; he toddled 
up and squatted at the king's feet, then grasping the great 
toe of his right foot, held it while his nui^esty imbibed, at 
a draught, at least a quart and a half of mimbo. The 
reason given for this ceremony was, the intoxicating effect 
of the liquor thus passes from the person drinking to the 
person holding the toe. About this time the crowd and 
noise becuune very disagreeable ; Beecroft mentioned this 
to the long, who imme(^tely arose, and, seizing a stick, 
began cha^g the intruding negroes round the table, bang- 
ing tiiem with ri^t good will till they made their escape ; 
it was a most ludicrous scene, and we greeted it with 
bursts of laughter ; the poor old king oame back breathless. 
As the liquor circulated, the king and his folks got very 
animated ; a oelebrated singer stood forth and commenced 
an ear-uplifting melody, a sort of chant in praise of 
Eyamba, between a screech and a howl, clattering a kind 
of castanets formed of small leather bags filled with little 
round stones and covered with rustling reeds; another 
beauty accompanied him on a hollow brazen fiddle-with- 
ont-string looking instrument. Soon this mellifluous music 
became so exciting that even the king * fidg'd fti' foin,' and 
not being able to resist longer, he rose frt)m his throne^ 



and, clapping his lionds, joined his own sweet voice to fab 
own praises, at the some time hobbling, shuffling, and 
bobbing about in the curious dance in which his courtiers 
were indulging, led by the king's brother, several otben 
assisting. At last the noise, heat, and effluvia became un- 
bearable, so we decamped, but nearly all met at Egbo 
Jack's, the toe-holding hero, the Cahibar Ixm^wmt; all 
the * good fellows ' assemble at his house in tlie evening to 
while away an hour or two. Egbo Jack's house is of Ca- 
labar workmanship (in imitation of Eye's, which was sent 
from England), and seemed well built ; it consisted of two 
storeys, the lower a warehouse, the upper nearly occuned 
by one large room ; this room was furnished with a long 
table amidships, neat chairs surrounded it, at each end 
stood two well-cushioned sofiis, occupying the sides were 
two sideboards cranmied with large jugs embellished with 
the owner's name in gold letters, glasses of all sott^ 
sizes, and shapes, decanters, &C., &c. On the walls were 
six large handsomely fi-amed* mirrors ; from the roof Inmg 
three rows of lamps, twelve in a row, with a chandelier in 
the centre. 

From this we started up to Creek Town, King Eyo's re- 
sidence, to ratify a similar treaty to the one ratified bj 
Eyamba» What with the < 'Lark's ' boats and those of the 
merchantmen, a small squadron swept up the broad river; 
we had a very interesting pull, more especially when we 
turned into the branch leading to Oeek Town, where we 
startled sundry monkeys and parrots from th^ propriotf . 
On reaching the head of the creek we were carried otct 
the mud by some strongbacked slaves ; £yo was waiting to 
receive us ; he had several attendants, one of whom carried 
a largo umbrella, variegated and fruaiged, which he jerked 
about over the king's head. Eyo shM>k hands with as as 
we landed, and led the way to Ms palace ; and one could not 
help admiring the great dignity maint fyinpH by the king and 
his courtiers as they marched to the royal residence. On 
arriving there I surveyed minutely Eyo Honesty, as be 
styles himself: the addition to his name has been given by 
the traders frequenting the river, and he prides himself on 
deserving it He was a ver/ different-looking person fitxn 
Eyambl, below the middle height, square bmlt and stout, 
though not unpleasingly so, weU turned limbs, particularly 
handsome hands and feet, a good forehead, and eyes spark- 
ling with intelligence; his head was shaved ; he wore seve- 
ral splendid gold and lapis-lazuli chains ; the handkerchief 
round his waist was of gold tissue, and round his ankles 
were strings of beads ; everything he did was done with a 
quiet dignity. After signing the treaty I had time to bok 
around. 

Eyo's palace, of English manufiicture, was of wood, well 
built, in good repair and order. It consisted of the ground 
floor, which was used as a storehouse, and the upper storej, 
round which ran a balcony. It contained the Mm reoq>- 
tion room and two small rooms off it ; the principal one 
was lavishly famished, everything was clean, and m good 
order; the floor was covered with oil-doth, the walls bean- 
tifully papered, and ornamented with hu^ge mirrors and 
good French lithograplis neatly coloured ; round the room 
stood several fine ormolu timepieces, a cabinet, &c ; a 
well-cushioned sofii at each end ; several easy chairs, j^t, 
and fitted with crimson-velvet cushions, were temptingly 
placed ; two fine clock-work orrams, of the size of an up- 
right piano-forte; a large sic&board, every inch of it 
covered with crystal of all descriptions, and, above all, a 
monster jug, at least four feet high, with capacity corres- 
ponding. This Goliath had displayed on its tront, in golden 
letters, Kino Eyo Honesty; at its fbot stood a punch- 
bowl, also a son of Anak; I suppose it would hold about 
ten gallons of liquid. 

The houses in Creek Town seem of a better description 
than those of Eyamba's capital ; the streets wider and 
cleaner. I went into the house of one of the principal 
men, and rested a while, solacing mvself witli a glass of 
mimbo ; the wife of this man was sister to Eyo ; she was ' 
exceedingly handsome though very stout — ^but that is con- 
sidered a great attraction. On leavinj^ I saw in the ootar 

court two of his slaves chained and dreadfully scarred by 
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the ladi — thej bad been trying to make their escape ; I 
begged bim to pardon them, wbioh he did, unchaining them 
at once ; the poor wretches crawled towards me, and would 
have kiraed my fbet At the threshold I saw again, what 
I bad before obserred at the doors of the * great men,' 
namely, a human skull embedded in the clay, so as only 
to leare the crown exposed. I asked why it was so placed 
—* Enemy head for trampe trampee;' I wished to get it, 
bat it was not to be had for love or money. Eyo's dinner 
table was nicely laid out, everything clean and neat 
Among the improvements on our former dinner apparatus 
we had silver forks, and napkins were laid beside the plates ; 
we had, however, no ladies to wait on us, but neatly dressed 
men, and I must give them their due, they managed much 
better than the females. The ehoo was of the same descrip- 
tion as Sjamba's, but better cooked; the wines, &c. good, 
and everything was conducted with decorum — no crowding 
into the room. The only persons who sat down with the 
* whites ' were Eyo and his son, the latter a good-looking 
youth fourteen years of age, dressed in the ^gUsh &shion, 
who spoke English pretty well. The Creek Town gentlemen 
had a separate table ; they seemed, like their brethren 
of Duke Town, to bolt their food like boas. Our commander 
left soon, but one of the lieutenants and myself stayed, as 
did most of the civilians. We soon found out that one of 
the organs played two or three sets of quadrilles and some 
iralts tunes; so we commenced dancing, much to the 
amusonent and delight of the lily-whites. It was a strange 
scene, Europeans in the wilds of Afirica, dancing to the 
sound of operatio music, in tho palace of the Negro king; 
ay ! and surrounded wi^h the products of European in- 
dustry and enterprise. Thus commerce ever bears with it 
the germs of civilisation, and, as in the present case, com- 
mencing at the fountain-bead, soon tinctures the whole 
stream. At Eyo's request I visited his daughter, who had 
' eye no good.' The female part of the establishment con- 
sisted of a number of reed-built mud-plastered huts ; at 
tho door of one of these pigHsty looking habitations sat the 
object o{ my visit. On examination, I found she was afiSict- 
ed with cataract in both eyes. Mamma came while I was 
present, and seemed most anxious to know my opinion, 
peering into my fiice as if she could there read my thoughts 
—lay other method of getting at them she had not, as 
' she no sabbee Engles.' I went throu^ the other huts to 
hsre a peep at the royal dames — ^I can't say I admired 
them. I was told tlutt I was much honoured in being 
allowed to see the royal seraglio. 

The merchants and traders having represented that, on 
aooount of a quarrel between Eyam^ and Eyo, war might 
^Qsue, to the great detriment of trade, the commander 
had a long conversation with each of them. He told them 
Uiat the queen of England considered them as equals, 
and treated them as such, but she would not allow war 
between them, as it would destroy trade ; he pointed out 
bow much better it would be for relations, as they were, 
to aetUe their dififerences amicably, rather than enpMre in 
waiflffe where both would be losers. They ridiculed the 
idea of war ; Eyambo, however, would not admit Eyo's 
equality; he said, * Victoria queen for England, Eyamba 
kmg for Calabar — ^no two queen for England, no two king 
for Calabar ; but no moke-e war palaver. Eyo my ne- 
phew; I hab him sister for wife — plenty people Duke 
Town hab Creek Town wife, plenty Creek Town man hab 
Duke Town woman — ^we all one. No I no make^ war 
ptltTei^-you think we fool?' Eyamba being from the 
senior braich of the royal &mily, has the most extensive 
territorial possessions, but is by no means so rich as Eyo, 
of whom he is very jealous. The latter, by his intelligence, 
enterprise, and good foith, has become very rich, and is re- 
spected by both European and African. The frequenters of 
1 ti» rirer say that, in the event of a war, Eyamba's most 
powerftil adherents would go over to Eyo, who would be- 
<iQi&e sole king of Calabar. The kings would not dine to- 
gether, 80 we were obliged to give two dinner parties. The 
^ craft presented a very gay appearance. Along the 
^«rtoMd (left) side of the quarterdeck stretched a table of 
•"ffieient length to dine forty persons ; it was very ele- 



gantly laid out. The commander's gig was sent for Eyam- 
ba, and the pinnace for his nobles. At two p.m. most of 
the foreigners from the merchantmen had arrived; the 
royal party were somewhat later. The cause was explained 
by one of the young gentlemen : he had gone on shore, 
taking my servant, a marine, with him, to asnst Eyamba 
to rig in the new dress sent among the presents. We were 
much amused with the relation of tiie poor man's efforts to 
don the different articles of apparel ; the tmmentionables 
* troubled him ftill sore,' and as they were rather long, he 
could not keep them from dangling about bis feet ; the 
stockings nearly boat him ; he tugged at them till the per- 
spiration dropped from his forehead ; the shoes were still 
worse ; my servant said he could as easily have shod a horse 
as force shoes on such uncouth representatives of feet, and 
when he did thrwt them on, they almost crippled the poor 
man. When Eyamba stepped on board there was a gene- 
ral smile — ^he looked so odd in his unaccustomed tc^^ry; 
on his head rested the theatrical crown; his coat, gar- 
nished with two immense epaulettes, was morone coloured, 
and richly braided with silver lace ; his waistcoat, of the 
oldr&shioned cut, with flaps hanging nearly to his kneee, 
was of white satin, flowered with silver; his trousers 
white, with a broad band of silver lace down the outer 
seams; large silver buckles in his shoes, &c.; his bhxck 
fiice, nearly obscured by the crown and ediirt-collars, and 
his dingy paws dingle-dangling as if they did not belong 
to him. Such was the figure presented to our view ; you 
may be siure * Jack ' had a good laugh about it At din- 
ner the poor king looked as hopelessly uncomfortable as 
mortal could be. He however managed to do ample jus- 
tice to the good things before him ; as for his folks, I ex- 
pected they would hurt themselves, so voraciously did they 
reed. They were all very moderate in their liquor, (ha 
our commander proposing Eyamba's health, he rose and 
said — < Me plenty too mosh please; me drinkee alia you 
goot belt' He soon after gavcr-* Victoria Queen England, 
goot-a-hcalth — me too moSa. like she, she goot for Calabar 
— she make plenty trade,' &c. The senior master in the 
river proposed Commander G.'s health, passing a high 
eulogium on his courtesy, and thanking him in the name 
of aU the traders for the ready manner he had entered into 
their views regarding the differences between the kings. 

Early on the following morning we went on shore, to 
witness the ceremony of * Grand Egbo.' It was got up by 
order of Eyamba for our special entertainment. There 
is among the Calabarese an institution resembling some- 
what the German secret tribunal ; it is called Egbo ; of 
course it is only possible to arrive at a general sort of idea 
of it None but freemen can be members ; they can be- 
come so by purchase, and, like f^-eemasonry, different 
grades are attained by extra payments, coxgoined, it seems, 
with some requisitions as to the knowledge of the duties 
inculcated. However, there must be some persons Egbo 
by birth, as Eyamba is hereditarily at its head. The ini- 
tiated ore bound, on pain of death, to keep its secrets and 
obey its behests. This mysterious order is said to be in- 
stituted to keep down the slaves, who are more numerous 
than the free, but it also seems to take cognisance of 
crimes among the latter, even recovering debts from un- 
willing debtors. On that account, some of the traders f)re- 
quonting tiie river become members of the society. One 
of our fnends was a member of the highest rank; he told 
me it cost him eighty pounds sterling to become so, but 
did not think he had thrown away his money, as the more 
prompt payment of debts was secured, besides all confis- 
catious and fines were divided among the members accord- 
ing to their grade — ^he could or would not give me ftirther 
information. Egbo may be said to be the suprme tribu- 
nal, as capital pumshment cannot be inflicted without its 
concurrence. I suppose Egbo, like most institutions of 
the kind, fh>m a small begmning, gradually wrested the 
power from the rulers, till at lost it became paromoimt; . 
it is mixed up with their superstitions, as its punishments 
are said to be inflicted by * devUs from the bush.* To be 
present at the ceremony, the people came from all parts 
of the town, to the square in fh)nt of the polavar house. 
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In the balcony of the ' iron-palace' sat the royal dames ; 
the fiiYonrite queen wore a crown, and was streaked with 
clay and whitewash, as were most of the other ladies, this 
constttutiBg their fiill dress; they were looking with great 
interest on the ridiculona scene transacting below. There 
Eyamba — ^wearing his crown, his neck hung with chains, 
his shoulders covered with handkerehie& and ribands, and 
his legs clad with small silver beUs, similar to those worn 
by morris-dancers, in his right hand holding a long gold- 
headed staf^ in his 1^ a living fowl — ^was hobbling up and 
down, wriggling himself about like an eel, his ribands 
fluttering, bells jinglegangling, and his overloaded hoid 
bob-bob&ig as if it intended to part company from Ins 
pursy body — ^it reminded me of the painfUl attempt at 
frisking made by a pampered, over-fed, asthmatic, wheedng 
pug-dog. His brother was even more absurdly attired: 
his white hat (a common English one) covered with 
ribands, which hirng down so as almost to hide his flice ; 
his whole person bedecked with handkerchiefe and ribands, 
and from the after part of his dress proceeded a prolonga- 
tion several yards long, somewhat like a cock's tail, also 
covered with bits of riband; this appendage, as he caper- 
ed about, vibrated at a tremendous rate; his legs were 
hung with bells, and his fingers covered with rings. Seve- 
ral others — Egbo Jack, Archibung Duke, Cobbing Offiung, 
&c., were also in masquerade, and took a prominent share 
in the gambols. In front of the king two men with pos- 
terior prolongations, like that of the lung's brother, having 
bows fitted with arrows, went bounding about, bending 
Hmr bows as if about to launch an arrow, now on this 
side, now on that ; between them and the king a man bore 
on his shoulders what seemed a young tree torn up by the 
roots, (Druidical ? ) which he was very careful to keep steady, 
as, were he to let it feill, his life would be the forfeit. What 
the tree was typical of, I could not discover. The &11 of the 
gold-headed staff carried by the king would cost his majesty 
his life. Several persons arrayed in a kind of rough stuff, 
almost like bear-skin, with hideous black masks, and affairs 
like the thrums of a mop hanging about their heads, aiid 
tofts of them concealing their hands and feet, were spring- 
ing about driving the crowd before them — ^these were 
' bush devils,' but it being only sham Egbo, * no Egbo for 
true,' they had not their scourges, &c. A fellow answer- 
ing to Gurfoolj was everywhere twisting and turning him- 
self into all sorts of shapes ; he had tiie fool's cap and 
bauble quite correct (I suppose English). Imagine a back- 
ground of seminude black savages in wondering mass, in 
the midst of them the elegant and picturesque figures I 
have described, jigging about the square to the sound of 
horns and tum-tums (a kind of drums) — it was too ri- 
diculous ! we gave way to repeated bursts of laughter. 
After this elegant pantomine had continued some time, all 
at once Eyamba gave a halloo, and instantly the crowd 
dispersed — so ended grand Egbo, the meaning thereof I 
could not &thom. When Egbo is sounded in earnest, aU 
are obliged to betake themselves to their houses, and there 
await in fear and trembUng what may befall ; then the 
* bush derils ' are to be seen rushing about like madmen, 
and if any one, but more especially a slave, be fbund in 
the street, they arc sometimes put to death, more generally 
severely flogged. Thus, through ftmr, all are kept to their 
houses, and the emissaries of Egbo proceed to the abode 
of the delinquent, and deal out its awards without a chance 
of interruption. 

Egbo is very active when a number of slaves are ob- 
served confabbing together ; soon the drum sounds, and out 
rush the * devils, ' and their scourges are plied mercilessly. 
^I have given you all I could make of the scanty informa- 
^tion gleaned from the traders ; of course, it must be some- 
what inaccurate ; but, as it seemed to me curious, I hoped 
you would view it in the same light. Of their religion little 
is known; like most Africans, they are given to fStishism 
(Mr Bowick thus defines fetish, a charm, amulet, deity, 
any supematura|i power or influence ; any thing sacred); 
a tree, a stone, an insect, a piece of metal, a bunch of grass, 
a scrap of paper written on ; in faot, whatever they choose, 
though ever so insignificant, after some slight ceremony, 



they con^der deity. In all villages th^ have houses kI 
apart to guard and consecrate them; these houses arecsUed 
gree-gree, that is, sacred; the place iHiere a body is bvied 
becomes * gree-gree ; * and, in general, all the effects of the 
deceased are pkced on his grave, so one Bees banns, pots 
and pans, utensils of various kinds, tobacco-pipes, &e. &«., 
decaying near the public ways ; however, I have graenUy 
observed, that the article had some flaw or rent, so I sup- 
posed they palmed off their useless ware. But tl» horrid 
part remains to be told; onthedeathof any person of oos- 
sequence, human victims are' immolated in nmnben cor- 
retqponding to the rank and riches of the deceased. On 
the decease of a king (chief), immense numbers are sacri- 
ficed. These dreadful rites still linger, though they am 
now of rare occurrence, and they are always, if possibly 
concealed from Englishmen. I asked E70 why he aJlowed 
such evil customs to continue. He replied, *not ponible 
make ol' man forget bad, makee young good.' He is doinf 
all he can to put down ihe grosser superstitions. 

After Egbo, one of the medicos started with me on an 
exploratory ramble ; we found the town was a mere con- 
catenation of mud huts with narrow lanes between. It is 
very difficult to ascertain the population of an Africao 
town, so many are huddled together in one hut, and the hnU 
so close together ; Duketown is supposed to contain aboat 
8000, and Creektown 4000 inhabitants. Some <^ the Cala- 
bar ladies were even pleasing; their figures were in general 
unexceptionable, no stays to disfigure nature's handiwork. 
The Calabar taste is similar to that of the Moors, the 
stouter the lady the more she is admired, so that mamnw 
confine their dau^ters in darkness, and &tten them op 
with fOfofi (yam paste), whitewashing them, it is said, to 
close the pores, that they may the sooner get into good 
condition. They looked very strange when bedaubed in tfa» 
manner ; their blackness will show, and, besides, the white- 
wash soon gets rubbed; they were mistily indignant 
when I told them they had a hole in their dr^ pointing 
to one of these abrasions. The court ladies, and those of 
the great folks, have brass wire wound round the le^ 
fitting close at the ankle but increasmg in oze as it 
ascends till it reaches near the knee; it is r&ry heavy, and 
when first put on (done when they are young) it is onlj 
kept from wounding the ankle by great attaitaon and care; 
it is well wrapped round with cloth. 

We proceeded to Quatown, and visited its king. The 
town, * save the mark,' is a small collection of miserable 
mud huts, the palace not a whit better than its neighboors, 
though larger ; yet great ceremony was necessary before we 
were admitted. After waiting some time we were ushered 
through a court surrounded with huts, into the r^al pa- 
Unee^ which was a room about eight feet square, and nx in 
hei^t ; the door served three pui^ses, admittiiig the occu- 
pants as well as light ; and aUowing the exit of tiie smoke; 
representing door, window, and chmmey; opposite it was 
a recess with a dirt^ striped cotton curtain hanging be- 
fore it. Behind said curtain sat King Qua; he is nerer 
visible to strangers. It is said he is a leper^ and so conceals 
himself. With him in this slime-constructed dog-hole were 
seven or eight men gorging on fufou and palm oil ; we conld 
scarce force our way through them, to shake the handthrast 
IVom the recess to greet us. After undergcmig this ordeal, 
we were offered a share of their viands, but declined tiie 
kind offer ; and as etiquette required us to taste, we made 
them send for some fresh mimbo, of which we drank with 
great gusto, though almost choked, the heat and stench 
were so dreadfti]. When we had quenched our thirst, we 
rushed out of the vile oven, and took to the country. It is 
very beautiful round Quatown ; we wandered about among 
lofty and magnificent trees, and countless flowering shrobs 
and flowers, but still scarce a bird or beast seemed to haunt 
them, either for food or shade ; there was an over luxuri- 
ance, which gave me the idea of churchyard ranknesa, 
and detracted greatly from my pleasure. We hurried back 
to meet Eyo, who was to honour the Sealark with hii pre- 
sence at dinner. In spite of our exertions we were late; 
dinner had been commenced some time befbre we got on 
board ; however, we soon joined, and tped hard to maki 
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up leeway! King Eyo sat at the commander's right hand ; 
he was dressed, or rather undressed, in his * country 
&3hion,' the onlj gaud he had was his crown (which an 
attendant supported on a cushion) ; it was rather a better 
article than Eyamba's, though not much to boast of. Eyo's 
son sat next papa; he sported a yery light blue surtout, 
with a pair of large epaulettes, plain trousers, a Stuart 
tartan waistcoat, light silk stoclongs, and patent-leather 
pumps ; his black baboon-looking face showing a strange 
contrast to his linen and surtoot. The g^itlemen (black) 
were dressed * country &ss; * it was a more pleasant party 
than when £yamba dined on board. Next me sat a fine 
young man, nephew to Eyo; as he spoke a little English, I 
told him to propose bur commander's health. He said he 
would do 80 if I would prompt ; and when a proper time 
armed he stood up,^and to the great delight of his country- 
men, and the amusement of others, proposed * Gapain Gos 
▼ery goot healt, all Calabar peoples lofe him too mosh ; he 
be goot fbr them; he bring proper palaver from Queen 
En^and for no makee slave, and makee palm oil fbr more 
better trade; he be goot man, I plenty like him.' He sat 
down amidst great cheering. JByo soon left; he set off 
surrounded by four war canoes, with about thirty or forty 
men in each, all well armed witli muskets and cutlasses. 

Thus ended the royal visits ! In the evening I paid a 
visit to Eyamba, and foimd him in one of the smaller rooms 
on the first floor of his palace; he was seated in his brazen 
ehair administering justice, and settling diffdvences — ^most 
of the complainants were women. The old man remarked, 
' Ton see king no lib easy, he plenty too mosh for do ; sup- 
pose one man say bad, come me — suppose woman make bad, 
come me — ^all come me for ebryting ; oh ! king have mosh I 
mosh plenty for- do.* The room was a perfect chaos, 
strewed witli all sorts of things; most of dem had been 
removed from the principal rooms after the roof had suffered 
fiom the storm, and had been thrown down without care 
or order. In one comer lay heaps of dust-covered cut 
crystal, intermixed with empty bottles, broken jugs, &c.; 
in another handsome mirrors, a broken filter, several hand- 
banns and jugs, &c. ; on the tables lay all and everything, 
musical snuff-boxes, ormolu time-pieces, wine glasses, 
tumblers, bottles of liqueurs, cups and saucers, pots of 
preserves, dishes of all shapes and patterns, bad litho- 
graphs, with amashed glass and broken frtunes ; crystal 
prisms from a damaged chandelier ; huge jugs and punch 
bowls ; innumerable miniature mirrors, and a thousand 
other things in admirable confhsion. On the walls hung 
several Isorge elegant mirrors, with gilt frames, having 
Ejamba's name painted on them ; from the roof depended 
at least 100 crystal lamps, in four rows ; the two central 
ones were very handsome, the others less so, but still good ; 
most of them were somewhat like lobby-lamps. 

It is impossible &rther to describe the contents of this 
room, they were so numerous and various, and they must 
have been collected together there at great exjJfense. Not 
being able to con^rehend any of the pleadings between the 
king and his subjects, I did not stay long. Strange to say 
the kinss do not sleep in their palaces, but retire to their 
mud-built huts ; such is the force of habit ! The king and 
all the traders speak (and often write) a little English; 
they pick it up in their youth, on board the English mer- 
chuitmen. Whenever a ship arrives in the river, they try 
to get their boys on board, to do any menial office, folly 
awftre of the ultimate advantages they will reap from their 
heing among the * Engles ; ' if they prove smart lads, the 
captam generally looks after them. The Calabarese are 
greatly attached to the English, and not anxious to trade 
with any oliier people. On Thursday, 23d May, at half- 
post ten a. m, we sailed from Duke Town, and commenced 
working down the river. Several of our trader friends ac- 
companied us a long way; they seemed sorry to part from 
^; we, though glad to get out of the river, were very sorry 
to leave them, &ey had been so attentive. But the Itfs of 
> sailor is comprised in the fow days he is in port ; the 
^ day he is busv making friends, the second enjoying 
^kfliQ, and the third parting from them; then comes the 
<I«te8tablo thrice-Bodaen dumeas of * the sea, the sea.' 



A COLUMN pop THE CURIOUS. 
M. PntssoK, in a paper on muscular motion, after several 
observations on the relative heat and pulsation of animala 
in different latitudes, says, that men in our climate pulsate 
seventy-two times in a minute, cows fdrty-eight, and horses 
thirty-six. But in Russia and Lapland, men pulsa^ only 
frt>m forty-five to fifty in a minute. AU excess dther oif 
heat or cold produces a diminution of the powers of pulsa- 
tion. The common watch, it is said, beats or ticks 17,160 
times in an hour. This is 411,840 a^day, and 150,424,560 
a-year ; allowing the year to be 365 days and six hours. 
Sometimes watches will run, with care, 100 years. In that 
case it would last to beat 15,042,456,000 times ! The watch 
is made of hard metal. But I can tell, you of a curious 
machine, which is made of something not near so hard as 
steel or brass ; it is not much harder than the flesh of your 
arm, yet it will beat more than 5000 times an hour, 1 20,000 
times arday, and 43,830,000 times a-year. It will some- 
times, thot^ not often, last 100 years ; and when it does, 
it beats 4,883,000,000 times. One might think this last 
machine, soft as it is, would wear out sooner than the other. 
But it does not I will tell you one thing more. You have 
this little machine about you. You need not feel in your 
pocket, for it is not there. It is in your body — ^you can 
feel it beat, it is your heart 

At Lucem, in Switzerland, is to be seen a topographical 
representation of the most mountainous part of that country, 
the workmanship of a native of the above town. It is a 
model, twelve feet in length, and nine and a half in breadth. 
The materials of which it is made are principally a compo- 
sition of charcoal, lime, clay, and pitch, with a thin coat of 
wax. It is so hard that it may be trodden upon without 
sustaining any injury. The whole is painted with different 
colours, representing the objects as they appear in nature ; 
and it is particularlv worthy of observation, that not only 
the woods of the oak, beech, pine, and other trees, are ac- 
curately distinguished, but tne figures of the rocks are 
likewise preserved, each being shaped upon the spot, and 
formed of granite gravel, calcareous stone, or such other 
substance as compose the original mountains. The eleva- 
tions are taken firom the level of the lake of Lucem, and 
the plan is so minutelv exact that it comprehends not 
only all the mountains, lakes, towns, villages, and forests ; 
but likewise every cottage, stream, road, and even foot- 
path, is distinctly rejMPesented. In the year 1791, when 
this monument of patient ingenuity was examined by Coimt 
Hollberg, it contained a miniature of an extent of country 
equal to two hundred and twenty square leagues. 

We read of an artisan who formed an ivory chariot, with 
four wheels and as many horses, in so small a compass 
that a fly could cover them with its wing; and he also 
made a ship, with all her tackling, of similar dimensions. 
Pope Paul V. had exhibited to him sixteen hundred dishes 
of turned ivory, all perfect and complete in every part, yet 
so small and thin, that all of them were included at once 
in a cup, formed of a common pepper-com. The Pope, 
with the assistance of glasses, for they were almost invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, saw and coimted them all. Another 
artificer exhibited cannons of wood, with their carriages, 
wheels, and other military furniture so small, that twenty- 
five of them, together with thirty cups, turned out of wood, 
and neatly made, were contained in the interior of a cherry- 
stone. The whole of the Iliad by Homer, written on vellum, 
is recorded to have been enclosed in a nutshell. These are 
remarkable, but nature seems to beat them all in some of 
her smaller animals, for so exquisitely minute are they as 
to possess several stomachs, distinct vision, and acute taste 
— BO wonderfully are they formed, that 80,000 extremities 
have been counted in a peculiar species of the sea-star; 
27,000 lenses have been reckoned in the eye of a dragon- 
fly; and 500,000 infosories have been counted (by means 
of a micrometer) in a drop of water — myriads could stand 
on the point of a needle; and so universal are thev, that 
there is not a spray of the sea, a globule of rain, a orop^ of 
vegetable or even of animal fluid, that is not crowded with 
them. 
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•GLOBT or THIS OLKROY. 

God is the fountain of honotlr, and the conduit bj which 
he conveys it to the sons of men are yirtuous and generous 
practices. Some, indeed, may please and promise them- 
selyes high matters from full rerenues, stately palaces, 
court interests, and great dependencies ; but that which 
makes the clergy glorious is to be shining in their profes- 
sion, unspotted in their lives, active and Uiborious in their 
charges, bold and resolute in opposing seducers, and dar- 
ing to look vice in the &ce, though never so potent and 
illustrious ; and, lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and com- 
passionate to all. Th^ are our robes and our maces, our 
escutcheons, and highest titles of honour. — Dr South, 

EXFENSB OP WAE. 

We should do well to translate this word war into lan- 
guage more intelligible to us. liVhen we pay our army and 
navy estimates, let us set down — so much for killing — so 
much for maiming — so much for making widows and or- 
phans — so much for bringing fiimine upon a district — so 
much for corrupting citizens and subjects into spies and 
traitors — so much for letting loose the demons of fliry, ra- 
pine, and lust within the fold of civilised society. We 
shall know by this means what we have paid our money 
for; whether we have made a good bargain; and whether 
the account is likely to pass— elsewhere. We must take 
in, too, all those concomitant circumstances which make 
war, consider^ as. battle, the least part of itself— par; 
minima suL We must fix our eyes, not on the hero re- 
turning with conquest, nor yet on the gallant officer dying 
in the bed of honour — the subject of picture and of song — 
but on the private soldier, forced into the service, exhausted 
by camp sickness and &tigue; pale, emaciated, crawling 
to aiThospital, with the prospect of life— perhaps a long life 
— ^blasted, useless, and suffering. We must think of the 
uncounted tears of her who weeps alone, because the only 
being wl^o shared her sentiments is taken from her; — no 
martial music sounds in unison with her feelings ; — the long 
day passes, and he returns not She does not shed her 
sorrows over his grave, for she has never learned whether 
he even had one. If he had returned, his exertions would 
not have been remembered individually, for he only made 
a small imperceptible part of a human machine c^led a 
regiment These are not fimcy pictures ; if you please to 
heighten them, you can every one of you do it for yourselves. 

BEUQIOUS PEXA5CE. 

The Portuguese peasantry are still very much addicted 
to performing penances. As they are seldom very heavy, 
they find it an easy way of soothing their consciences. The 
most severe I have seen some poor women perform, such 
as crawling round a church many times on their bare 
knees : frequently they hang a bag of sand to their necks, 
to increase their toil, and let it run out as they proceed. 
This is done ft^uently under a pelting rain, the poor 
wretches literally tracing their progress with their blood. 
Sometimes these penances are inflicted by their confessors 
for sins committed, at other times they are in Ailfilment of 
vows made in consequence of recovery from sickness, or on 
account of finding any lost treasure. They are not in general, 
however, such sorrowful affairs. I have seen men with 
thick cloths tied round their knees ; for though they had 
vowed to go i-ound the church on their knees, they did not 
consider themselves obliged to spoil a new pair of trousers 
on the occasion ; and as the handkerchief alone could not 
have preserved them, they were compelled to add pads also. 
They deserved as much credit as the pilgrims who boiled 
the peas which they put in their shoes. Young maidens 
frequently perform the same progress round the church, 
habited in Uiick cloth petticoats, and too often irrev e re n tly 
laughing and joking all the time with attendant swains, 
who will on occasion most gallantly lift them over any 
very rough places. An old lady I formerly knew vowed 
to make a pilgrimage barefooted to a shrine, at a consider- 
able distance, but her friends persuading her it was more 
than she could perform in the way she first intended, she 
yet determined to keep her vow, so she ordered her sedan- 
chair, doffed her shoes and stockings, and was carried 
thither. — Lusitanian Sketchet. 



THE BEREAVED MOTHER ^lND HER FRIEND. 
By H. Bbowx, Author of the ' Covenaiten, and other Poem 

FaiEXD. 

Why does sorrow cload thy fkee 7 

Has meroy not a smile for thee ? 
Had earth and heaven no happinew. 

Bat the sweet chemb on thy knee- 
Now in the silent churchyard laid t 
Is all around one starless shade ? 

XOTHBft. 

You speak like one who never felt ; 

Death never olaap'd the child you love : 
I see my boy— as we have kneh 

In gratefm prayer to Ood above— 
The Bride, the idol of my heart ;— 
Ah I now I felt when forced to part ! 

FBIEXD. 

Bat think yoa that yon weep alone ? 

Are there no breaking hearts but thine ? 
Sorrow is human natore's own. 

And year dark hoar may soon be mine. 
The grief yon feel, the tears you shed, 
Are streaming hoarly for the dead. 

MOTHBB. 

And deem you there is oomibrt here 7 
Can I draw solace from their wo ? 

I cannot, from a mother's tear, 
Even if that mourner were my ibe ; 

Oar griefs will minrie— both will weep. 

Where the young withered blossoms sleep. 

FBIEXD. 

Time has a balm for weeping hearts ; 

'Twill, silent, wear thy grieft away ; 
Aai, slowly, as the night departs. 

Smiles yet will come, like dawning day ; 
New hopes shall beam, and you fofget. 
When sorrow, like the night, has set. 

MOTBBB. 

There is deep angnish in the thought- 
Forget my once bright blooming boy I 

No I earth nor time can e'er bring au^t 
His name, his memory, to destroy;, 

Tou say a few short years, and then. 

Forget !— oh, name it not again ! 

FBIEXD. 

Bruoiox has a soothing tone — 
A smile to cheer the deepest ^oora ; 

While what we loved on earth is gone. 
It, rain-bow like, spans o'er the tomb ; 

And, widow'd as thy heart may be, 

ReUgion teems with peace for thee. 

MOTHRB. 

Oh, does religion blame the tear— 

A mother's tribute to the dead ? 
I felt its inflaence o'er bis bier. 

When dost to dust my child was laid : 
My love was strong, my grief is deep. 
Bat say not it is wrong to weep. 

FBIEXD. 

Prate B can soothe the troubled hour 
That broods npon the softerer's breast ; 

For prayer is peace, and prayer is pDwer 
To calm the tempest into rest : 

Prayer is the ikith of moamers here. 

And triumphs o'er their saddest tear. 

MOTHEB. 

Tes~I have knelt in tears and prayer, 
And deem'd I felt a peace divine ; 

But still a mother's love was thera. 
And dared at Mercy's throne repin*. 

In the strong goshings of my love. 

When kneeling at the throne above. 

FBIEXD. 

' Hope points thee to a better land— 

A borne— a cloadless Paradise : 
Thy child is with the angel band. 

Who hymn their harpa in yonder Mm, 
Then dry thy tears, and weep no more— 
* He is not lost, bat gone before.' 

MOTREB. 

Oh! you have tonch'd a chord of joy ; 

I now will wipe my tears away. 
Till I shall meet my much loved boy 

In realms of everlastins day. 
When Hfe's poor chequer d day ia o'er. 
Then shall we meet to part no more. 
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HINTS ON HAND-SHAKING. 
Wbat ft wonderftil instnunent Is the human hand ! How 
complete and admirable its machinery — ^how well adapted 
ibr erery purpose of ordinary life ! In man, strong yet flex- 
ible—in woman, soft and graceful. And what an effectlTe 
Boxiliary is it to speech ! When upraised to pronounce a 
blessing, how benign ! and how portentous when stretched 
fcrth to deliyer a curse I How terrible to strike I how 
deligfatfol to soothe and comfort ! 

But we do not intend to write either a moral or an 
anatomical treatise on the hand. We are only going to 
offer a few desultory remarks upon one of the most com- 
inoiq)lace actions in which the hand is used, namely, the 
ordinary mode of friendly greeting throughout Europe — 
the act of hand-shaking. 

The worthy Sancho Panza remarks, that he who first 
inTe&ted sleep must have been a most ingenious man, and 
vas worthy of all honour; and we think that equally de- 
Berying of &me was he who conceived the excellent device 
of hand-shaking. Of all the modes of salutation we have 
erer heard of; it possesses by fiir the greatest number of 
recommendations. In the first place, it is of such a nature 
as to be convenient under almost any circumstances in 
which it is desirable. There cannot be a motion more 
easily performed than the outstretching of tiio hand to 
grasp that of a fHend. Tho elaborate salaam of the east 
is stiff and ceremonious, while the close embrace of tho 
warm south may often be disagreeable or even offensive. 
Or, if we were to take extreme cases, look at the practice 
(^ nose-rvblmg which prevails among the frozen regions 
of the north, and which, to say the least of it, is awkward 
and ridiculous. To us xcmains the happy medium, the 
admirable mode of salutation which admits of every degree 
and modification, from a mark of cold civility to a ratifica- 
tion of firm friendship ; from a mere formal acknowledg- 
ment of another's presence to a sign of the warmest welcome 
and gratolation. Truly it is worthy of the genius of Europe, 
fivm which it sprang, and of tlie universal acceptance 
vhieh it is rapidly attaining ! 

Indeed, one of the greatest advantages of the fashion of 
band^haking consists in the very fiict that it admits of 
infinite varie^ as an expression of fiseling. If you arc 
dairous of expressing extreme gratification at having met 
a friend, how well can it be done by a cordial shake of his 
I IttDd! And to go to the opposite extreme, you may even 
signify your disapprobation of any person with whom, 
from eonstraining circumstances of politeness or other 
^^aoses, yon are under the necessity of shaking hands, by 
the manner in which you do so. How fiur it may be pro- 
po tins to act is quite another question. But ii^ in the 



presence of mutual friends, you happen to be introduced 
to some one whose conduct in any particular instance you 
may consider very reprehensible, it would be a great 
breach of the minor laws of society to decline the acquaints 
ancc of the individual in question, because such a course 
wt>uld probably embarrass the whole party, and cause an 
unpleasant scene. At the same time, you may rightiy 
consider that it would be an act of hypocrisy to welcome 
such a person with the kindness you would show to one 
towards whom you were fiivourably disposed or even in- 
different. You may therefore perform the necessary act 
in such a manner as may show him that yOu are not 
desirous of cultivating his acquaintance, without either 
unnecessarily insulting him or inconveniencing the parties 
present « 

Hand-shaking, it is true, like all other good things, may 
be abused. The proud and insolent may convert it into a 
piece of bitter practical irony by the manner in which they 
condescend to shake hands with those whom they may 
wish to humiliate or insult. It has even been made sub- 
servient to purposes of a fai* more wicked nature. We are 
told that the infamous GsBsar Borgia (who carried the art 
of murdering by poison to a degree of certainty as to the 
end, and ingenuity as to the means, which argued the 
basest prostitution of inventive power to the service of the 
most malignant passions) is said to have had a ring which 
was constructed in the form of a serpent, whose body en- 
circled the finger, its tail returning towards its mouth and 
almost entering it. In the little space between, however, 
there was lodged a slight portion of the most subtile and 
destructive poison, and when the wearer wished to dis- 
patch any one who had become obnoxious to him, he 
turned' the open space in the ring inwards towards the 
palm of his own hand, and gi*asping the hand of the 
doomed individual, with an appearance of more than ordi- 
nary cordiality, contrived that the fatal fangs of the tiny 
serpent should slightly pierce his skin, and the deadly 
venom slowly dispersed throughout the veins of the un- 
suspecting victim, caused his death in a few days after- 
wards, in a way at once mysterious and appalling. 

But it would be very absurd if we were to allow the 
knowledge that it has sometimes been used for purposes 
of evil to militate against our general good opinion of 
hand-shaking. Generally speaking, it is a fine manly and 
uncompromii^ing action. In spite of the instance to the 
contrary that we have just cited (and which indeed is a 
rare and monstrous one), you can liave no fear of treachery 
or of being taken undue 'advantage of in the 'frank, open, 
and generous act of hand-shaking. While a Turk is mak- 
ing his solemn obeisance to his friend, he may be inca- 
pacitated for ever again raising his head, from its being 
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dexterously stmok off by the sabre of an attendant, as has 
been done before now ; or in the pretended warmth of a 
close embrace, one might haye a oag^ stuck into one's 
side, somewhat after the &8hion in which Joab, under pre- 
tence of a friendly greeting, smote poor Abner under the 
fifth rib ; but in shaking hands both parties are on perfectly 
open and equal ground, and hence the clasped hands have 
ever been adopt^ as the suggestive symbol of honourable 
fiiendship. 

Mere friendship, however, is not the highest feeling 
which the mutual grasping of hands can convey from one 
heart to another. Inde^, almost every sympathetic feeling 
of our nature may be so communicated. Thus a modem 
poet, in giving hints to a coquette in the gentle arts of win- 
ning the hearts of her admirers, truly and prettily says : 
* Though thy parting words be blond, 
Tko tmall squeexet of the hand « 

H« may better onderstand.' 

The feneifblly philosophic Jean Paul Richter declares that 
there is in reality no such thing as an embrace in this 
world, and this assertion he ingeoiously supports by rea- 
soning that an embrace properly belongs to the soul, and 
that as our souls are now imprisoned within walls of flesh, 
they cannot as it were amalgamate as we would wish them 
to do when we are prompted to embrace each other, and 
that, therefore, when we do so, it is merely knocking to- 
sKdier the gratings of the cages in which we are impriscmed. 
This is a very pretty fiincy, but practice ever has been, 
and ever will be, its refutation, for every one knows that 
soul does communicate with soul through the body ; that 
thoughts and feelings fly with swift and invisible wings 
forth from the gratings at one prisonrcage and in throu^ 
those of the otiber, even though the said bars should not 
be touching. Not even proximity of time or place is re- 
quired. A look or a wonl may make thousands who see 
or hear to tremble or rejoice, and writing or printing have 
equally potent effects upon others distant in place or dis- 
tant even in Aiturity. And, if so, how potent likewise is 
actual touch. The history of years may sometimes be told 
in one touch of the hand. By it may a lover declare a 
passion which may decide the character of all his after- 
life. How many gentle things may, like Bob Acre's 
courage, ooze through the fingei^ends. 

But enough has been said upon the general theory of 
the matter, and now a few practical hints as to how this 
important operation ought to be performed may not be 
unacceptable. Then, good reader, if ^ou place yourself in 
our hands, we shall endeavoiur to instruct you how to 
manage your own. Learn then that in hand-shaking, as 
in almost everything else, the golden medium is the true 
method. But, above all thingd, avoid over-violent shaking. 
It is only another phase of a most disagreeable propensity 
which has received various names, and among others that 
of haek-slapfing^ which is thus alluded to by the acute 
and sensitive Cowper : — 

* The roan who hails yon Tom or Jack, 

And proves bv thamps apon yoor back 
How he esteems yonr merit. 

Is sooh a friend, that one had need 

Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to beu- it.' 

We are quite alive to the probability that this violent 
shaking may arise from excess of cordiality or good will, 
but it is neither a proper nor a pleasant mode of manifest- 
ing it Yet the opposite error is to be shunned with per- 
haps even greater care. We refer to the mere holding out 
of the hand without any attempt at oscillation. This is a 
pretty common trick with ladies, especially elderly ladies. 
Your hand is held out and another is put into it with a 
tadt request to shake it both for yourself and the owner. 
And the said non-shakers have usually another bad habit 
of not withdrawing the hand after the proper shake has 
been given, so Ihere you stand, as a friend of ours rather 
strongly phrases it, * with a piece of fkt beef in your hand.' 
Again, it is dangerous to attempt to make ftin in hand- 
shaldng. Humorous handrshaking is detestable, unless it 
be in Sie hand of a master. Thus, among other efforts 
after wit in this way, one will give you a cold, hard, iron- 



like squeeze, which makes the blood spring from joor 
fingers; another, after a short sharp shake, sends your 
arm spinning through empty air as bf it were attemptiBg 
to catch a passing fly ; a third makes your fist revohe 
like the handle of a barrel organ, and so on. 

Formality in hand-shaking is also to be shunned. Do 
not give either a perpendicular or horizontal shake. Some 
stiff old gentlemen, of the horizontal class, use your arm, 
from the wrist to the elbow, as if it were a hammer with 
which they wished to knock a little pin into your skici 
Others again, in their extreme suavity of manner, cause 
your hand to oscillate with slow swings like the pendolun 
of an eightrday clock. A third clara of fomuuists, who 
are still more obnoxious, are the cold, dignified, conse- 
quential gentlemen, who present to you only one or two 
fingers. Even these they give as if they grudged then; 
or as if they we're conferring on you an invaluable &voar ; 
or as if they considered that such an act was beneath tke 
moral dignity of man, and * scorned their spirits ' for giring 
themselves up to it These might perhaps be called the 
Pecksniffs of hand-shaking. 

What then is the best mode of hand-shaking? This pro- 
blem must in a great measure be solved by each indiviaoal 
for himselfl Al«r receiving a few general hints, evoy 
one must trust to his own temperament and character fat 
the rest. [By the way, we might write a whole chapter om 
hand-shaking, as an indication of character, did not our 
space and our readers' patience peremptorily forbid it] 

We remember a very nice little woodcut of Hood's, in 
the fine quaint style which gave so much character to all 
that he did, representing an open hand, with the iranmng 
motto, 'When taken, to be well shaken;' whieli mi^ 
afford a primary hint to a pupil in the art The great 
points are, to give your hand freely, and, as a matter of 
course, give a shake which will lasf as long as the spoken 
greeting of * How do you do ? Fm very glad to see you !' 
or some such short conventionalism, and then immediately 
open your hand and release that of your friend. There 
are of course exceptions to this general rule. In some 
cases, for instance, it may be proper to retain the hand, 
as when you wish perhaps to 1^ a person into a room or 
otherwise, but in ordinary circumstances we are convinced 
our rule is good. But we must beware of being ooiBelvet 
the first to infringe its principles, and, thoefore, go^ 
reader, we shall not longer at present detain tliee, but 
with one cordial shake dt thine hand, bid thoe good-by 
until we meet again. 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 

FIBST ARTICLE. 

The discovery of a new planet, so small and distant that 
to the greater part of mankind it must ever remain in- 
visible, has lately been exciting the curiosi^ of the public^ 
and will in all probability secure immortality to the fiurte- 
nate astronomer who firat observed it Such are among 
the greatest triumphs reserved for science in the present 
day, when eveiy comer of the globe has been searched oat 
and the very stars of heaven numbered as they shine. 
Far different was the state of the world in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when, awaking from the slumber <tf 
ages, men set themselvesto explore the laws regulating the 
system of the heavens and the earth, and when new or un- 
Imown worlds remained in both to reward their labours. 
Among the suooessAil discoverers (^ that period, the 
name of Christopher Columbus, or, as he designated him- 
self when he fixed his residence in Spain, Oristoval Colon, 
is the most justly distinguished. Some obscmrity attadMS 
to the place of his birtii, but the honour seems doe to 
Genoa, where his fether, a poor but wortiiy woolcomber, 
was long resident When his name had become illustri- 
ous, many noble flunilies claimed kindred with Colmnbos, 
but on such uncertain grounds that Ins son and historian 
was content to assume nim as the founder of the finally; 
* for I am of opinion,' says he, *that I shoi^ derive less 
dignity firom any nobility of ancestry, than fit>m befaig 
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the son of such a fkther.* In the ancient city of Genoa, 
then, in the year 1485 or 1486, was Columbna bom. £Ss 
education seems to have been considerable for the period, 
having been taught reading and writing, arithmetic, draw- 
ing and painting; with such suecess that, as one of his hia- 
torians observes, by these acquirements he might have 
earned his brted. At Payia, then a celebrated school, he 
subsequently studied Latin; and with more diligence, 
geometry, geography, astronomy, and navigation ; to which 
branches his inclination so powerfully led him, tiiat he 
afterwards ascribed it to a secret impulse from ike Deity, 
leading him to those studies which should fit him to occom- 
ptiah Us high destiny. His birth in a maritime city like 
Qenoa, at a time when reviying literature was anew un- 
hiding the geographical knowledge and theories of the 
andents, was no less fortunate, and must have tended 
greatly to sti^ngthen his inclination for naval pursuits. 

Bis life after leaying the university is for some time inr 
vohed in obscurity, perhaps from the unwillingness of his 
Bon to disclose the mean condition from which he rose. If 
lie ever fbUowed his father's trade, as has been asserted, it 
conld only be for a short time, as he says that he began 
to navigate when only fourteen years of age. The Medi- 
terranean, surrounded by numerous independent states, 
engaged not only in mutual commerce, but in frequent 
vars and piratical excursions, formed a good though rough 
school Ibr the young sailor, in which he would soon ac- 
quire those halnts of decision, boldness, and command over 
fierce associates, so essential to his ftiture success. In 
1459 he was employed in the (Genoese fleet, which assisted 
the Dnke of Calabria in his attempts to recover the throne 
of Naples ibr his &ther. Count Ren^ of Provence. Under 
this kmg he had command of a vessel sent to Tunis to cap* 
ture a galley lying there. His sailors, Ihj^tened by re- 
ports of the enemy's strength, insisted on returning ; but 
Cohnnbus, while seeming to yield, by altering the card of 
the compass led them to the place he wished, and as he 
boasts of his decdt, probably succeeded in this enterprise. 
The attempt on Naples, after a fbur years* contest^ &iled, 
and Columbus seems Ibr some time to have been occupied 
in commercial voyages in the Mediterranean, in one of 
wMch he is known to have visited the isle of Scio. Two 
admirals of his own name, or Colombo, as it is in the 
Italian, then commanded the fleets of Qenoa, which were 
Tisnally under the influence of France, notwithstanding the 
nominal independence of the republic. The younger of 
these was so mmous ibr his exploits against tiie infidels, 
flnt it is said the Moorish women used his name to quiet 
tiieir unruly children. Olenoa being then at war with 
Venice, this bold corsair on one occasion imdertook to in- 
tercept four rich Venetian galleys on their rettim from 
Flanders. The vessels met on the coast of Portugal, and 
a desperate hattle ensued. The vessel commanded by 
Columbus having grappled with her opponent, according 
to the custom of that time, both were involved in flames, 
&nd it being impossible to separate them, the crevrs had to 
escape into the sea. Columbus being an expert swimmer, 
seiz^ an oar, and by means of it reached the shore, though 
My two leagues distant In this strange IS^kshion his son 
relates that Columbus first arrived in Portugal, and re- 
pairing to Lisbon, where he found many of his countrymen, 
took up his abode for some time in that city. As this in- 
cident happened in the summer of 1485, if Columbus was 
actually engaged in it this must have been at a later 
period of hu history, after he had been some time in Por- 
tugal 

No country in Europe was at that time better adapted 
he tiie fixture discoverer. Portugal, under the inflnence 
of Prmce Henry, was engaged in the fiill career of mari- 
time adventure. Despising the Ikbled dangers of the 
ocean and the torrid zone, the Portuguese were gradually 
extending their voyages along the African coast, and the 
pince just mentioned already foresaw the time when, 
allowing the course of Hanno round the southern extre- 
mity (rf Africa, a direct road should be opened to the 
treasures of the east Columbus arrived in Portugal in 
1470. He was then in the full vigour of manhood, and is 



described by his cotemporaries as taU, well-formed, mus- 
cular, and of an elevated, dignified demeanour. His visage 
was long, his complexion f^ and ruddy, his nose aqui- 
Hne, his eyes light grey, but apt to enkindle, and his hair, 
once of a light colour, now white with care and trouble. 
He had subdued his naturally irritable tenoper, and was 
amiable and affable in social intercourse. He was at the 
same time strict in his religious observances, and his 
whole character was strongly tinctured with a lofty solemn 
enthusiasm, which led him to regard liimself as the ap- 
pointed agent to work out some great designs of heaven. 
In this coimtry, and with these feelings, it required but a 
slight impulse to direct the whole mind and energy of Co- 
lumbus into the path of maritime discovery. And this he re- 
ceived from an apparent accident which might have rather 
seemed destined to fix him at home. When attending reli- 
gious service in the convent of All Saints, he saw and be- 
came enamoured with a lady of Italian descent, the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished navigator in the service of Prince 
Henry. Having married the lady, he had access to the 
charts and papers of her &ther, now dead, and thus be- 
came acquainted with the plans and routes of the Portu- 
guese. When on shore he occupied himself in constructing 
maps and charts for the support of lus family, but occa- 
siomJly joined in the expeditions of his adopted country- 
men to the coast of Guinea. He also resided for some 
time on the island Porto Santo, the governor of which was 
married to his wife's sister. Here his son, Diego, was 
bom ; and Columbus had frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing with persons engaged in the discoveries on tiie coast 
of Africa. Here also rumourft of islands seen in the west- 
em ocean were frequently heard, and revived the belief in 
the fabled Atlantis of Plato. tHiese tales, however little 
credit he might attach to them, and his trade of map- 
making, soon however gave a decided bias to his mind, and 
ripened into a grand scheme. 

There were various grounds on which Columbus built 
his ikith of new lands to be discovered by sailing west in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The travels of Marco Polo had made 
known to Europeans the vast empire of China, with the 
Japanese islands in the adjoining sea, and excited men's 
cupidity by accounts of their luxury and wealth. Colum- 
bus assumed that the earth was a sphere, and not a plane 
as was at that time the orthodox belief^ and hence inferred 
that by sailing west he could reach those countries to which 
a long and wearisome overland journey had conducted the 
Venetian traveller. The width of the intervening ocean 
Colimibus greatly underrated, having adopted very erro- 
neous notions of the true dimensions of the globe from the 
Arabic geographers, then the highest authorities on scien- 
tific subjects. He was confirmed in this oj^inion of land to 
be discovered in the west, by various passages in ancient 
authors — ^in Aristotle, Pliny, Strabo, and Seneca ; of whom 
the last in a remarkable passage prophecies that the time 
should come when the chains of ocean should be loosened, 
and new worlds expand to the astonished gaze of men. 
Columous also collected various indications of unknown 
land in the west, some of them very curious — as a piece of 
carved wood, evidently not labour«d with an iron instru- 
ment, fotmd &r west of Cape St Vincent ; the unknown 
trees, seeds, and immense reeds driven by currents on the 
Azores and coasts of Europe; and especially the dead 
bodies of two men, with features tmlike any known tribe, 
cast on the island of Flores. His religious spirit also led 
him to read his discovery as foretold in Holy Writ, and 
dimly announced in the mystic revelations of the Prophets. 
These are the grounds he himself assigned for his opinion ; 
but his enemies have ascribed Ms belief to a shipwrecked 
pilot, who died in his house, and left him written accounts 
of unknown lands seen in the weat, or to a map of Martin 
Behem, a celebrated cotemporary cosmographer. A far 
more probable source of information is to be foimd in Co- 
lumbus's intercourse with Iceland, to which he made a voy- 
age in 1474, as its inhabitants are well known to have dis- 
covered and even foimded a colony named Vinland, on the 
coast of North America, some centuries before. That Co- 
lumbus never alluded to these discoveries may be ascribed 
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to Us fear of thus lessemng his own repntatioii, and to the 
&ct that the description given by the Northmen of the re- 
gions they visited did not correspond with the brilliant 
picture of Cathay and Gipango, by which he hoped to in- 
auce some sovereign to aid him in his splendid enterprise. 

Columbus is reported to have first proposed his scheme 
of discovery to hu native city, and on its rejection there, 
to have applied to the court of Portugal. Ms son relates 
that the king at first was fkvourable to the proposition, 
but revised it in consequence of his high demands of ho- 
nours and rewards. Another authority states that the king 
looked on Columbus as a vain-glorious boaster, and only 
referred his proposition to a junto of learned men, in con- 
sequence of his importunities. This junto, as was to be 
expected, treated the project as extravagant and visionary, 
and when it was brought before the royal council, their 
decision was confirmed. John IL was thus led to reject 
ihe proposal, but at the same time, with a meanness im- 
worthy of a great and wise prince, endeavoured to deprive 
Columbus of the honour due to his genius. Having ob- 
tained all his maps, plans, and other documents, a vessel 
was secretly fitted out and directed to pursue the route 
indicated by Colimibus. However, a storm arose, as if 
designed to defeat this treachery, and the sidlors, easily 
frightened and devoid of zeal, return^ home, ridiculing 
a scheme which they wanted courage to prosecute. Dis- 
gusted at this unworthy attempt, Columbus reftised all 
Airther negociation with king John, and his wife being now 
dead, he resolved to leave Portugal. In the end of 1484 
he \e£t Lisbon secretly, either fearing that the king might 
try to detain him, or more probably wishing to elude his 
creditors. Next year he was in Genoa, and probably then 
made that proposition to his native city which has been 
erroneously placed at an earlier period. The republic, 
exhausted by war and with declining commerce, was in no 
condition to accept this offer. Some affirm that he then 
carried his proposal to Venice, where it was also declined 
in consequence of the critical state of affairs ; but the na- 
tional hostility of the rival republics, and the want of all 
express evidence, render this &ct more than doubtAil. 

Columbus's wanderings are for a time hidden in obscu- 
rity, and the next trace of him is in Spain, on his way to 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. Whilst offering the 
gift of a new world to monarchs, he himself was in want 
of the merest necessaries. Near the little seorport of 
Palos, in Andalusia, stood a Franciscan convent. One day 
a stranger, accompanied by a young boy, stopped at the 
gate, and asked firom the porter a little bread and water 
&r his child. In the meantime the prior, Juan Perez, 
Passing by, struck with his appearance, entered into con- 
versation Trith the stranger, and was so interested in his 
story, as to detain him as his guest. The stranger, it need 
hardly be said, was Columbus, on his way to a neighbour- 
ing town to seek his brother-in-law, married to a sister of 
his late wife. The prior, Uiough deeply interested in the 
magnificent views of Columbus, had too little confidence in 
his own judgment to give them immediate approval, and 
sent fbr a scientific friend, Garcia Fernandez, the physician 
of Palos. After many conferences and consultations with 
the most experienced mariners of the neighbouring town, 
the friar and his friend decided in fistvour of Columbus's 
plan, and advised him to lay it before the Spanish sove- 
reigns. To aid him in tlus, Friar Juan Perez not only gave 
him a letter of recommendation to Fernando de Talavera, 
tlie queen's confessor, with whom he was on intimate 
terms, but in the meantime took charge of his son Diego. 
Inspired by this kindness with new hopes, Columbus set 
out in the spring of 1486 for the court of Castile. 

This was truly the heroic age of Spanish history, when 
the marriage of Ferdinand and -Isabella, uniting ihe once 
rival kingdoms of Arragon and Castile, exalted the power 
of the cross and broke the terrible sway of the crescent 
The fierce Moors, shut up in the mountain fastnesses of 
Granada, with difficulty defended this last remnant of their 
once powerful empire. The king and queen, though pre- 
serving their separate rights as independent sovereigns, 
yet made mutual cause against the unbelievers. Ferdi- 



nand was a wise and prudent, though cold, selfish, and an- 
ful sovereign, fighting rather for dominion than ^0Tj,ud 
inspired more by bigotry than religion. His tb^ great 
objects — the conquest of the Moors, the expulsion of tbe 
Jews, and the establishment of the inquisition, were pur- 
sued from the commencement of his reign with unrelenti&g 
energy, and perhaps as much from motives of 'politics a6 
religion. In all of them his queen, with more of a vo> 
man's heart and innate benignity of disposition, tried tc 
modify his cruel zeal, even against the influence of btr 
spiritual advisers. In many instances she exhibited mock 
firmness and intrepidity, but was more distinguished bj 
her zeal for the welfare of her people, her labours to heal 
the woimds which internal wars hod inflicted, and her Ca- 
tering care of literature and science. To these princes 
Columbus now proceeded with his proposals ; but did m 
find that ready access he had expected. Talavera regarded 
his scheme as absurd ; and the courtiers contrasted the 
splendour of his speculations with the poverty of his garb. 
* Because he was a stranger and went but in simple ap- 
parel, nor otherwise credited than by the letter of a grej 
friar, they believed him not, neither gave ear to his wwdi 
whereby he was greatly tormented in his imftginatioa.' Tht 
princes, too, were now personally engaged in the Mooiisk 
war ; sometimes attacking their cities, at oih.era huirkd 
away to preserve their own country from the merdlta 
ravages of the Saracen cavalry. Amidst such preasicg 
affairs it is little wonder that the wild theories of a poor 
unfriended stranger met with a slow hearing^ For som 
time he appears to have again supported himself bj tks 
sale of maps, whilst following the movements of the coml 
jffis earnest enthusiasm, however, gradually gained Urn 
friends and supporters ; among them the celebrated Car- 
dinal Mendoza, archbishop of Toledo, who to the scholar- 
ship of the period, added the qualities of a qiuck pradest 
man of busmess. He was in great &.vour with lus &0T^ 
reigns, who consulted him on all matters of consequence, so 
that hewasnamed * the third king of Spain.' TheeardinaL 
when once convinced that the theory of Columbus iorolTed 
nothing heretical, procured him an audience at comt 
where his modest self-posses^on, and the practical sdeati- 
fic reasons with which ne supported his opinion, so &r cqd- 
vinced Ferdinand, that he appointed a council of kanud 
men to consider the question and make a report to him. 

This council met in the Dominican convent at SalamaDO^ 
where Columbus was in the meanwhile lodged and enter- 
tained with great hospitality. The assembly consisted 
not only of learned professors, but of various dignitaiiea 
of the church and friars; none of them, we may well be- 
lieve, likely to regard the bold innovator with much 
favour. It is said that when Columbus began his state- 
ment, the friars of St Stephens, the most learned couTent, 
alone paid attention, whilst the other members seemed as 
if already resolved not to be convinced. Their most fins 
midable objections were drawn from misapplied passages 
of Scripture, backed by long quotations fitjm some of ^ 
fiEithers, who, in their simplicity, had ridiculed the notioa 
that the eartii was round, and tiiat there could possiblj be 
men walldng with their heels upwards and todr heads 
hanging down, or a place where trees grew topsy-torrT. 
and rain, hail, and snow Mi upward. Columbus skilfiillj 
avoided ^le danger of heresy whilst maintaining the tratli 
of science ; he showed that the hmguage of Scripture vu 
figurative and adapted to popular comprehension; that the 
fathers were not writing phuosophical treatises but pious 
homilies ; and that the strongest argument, drawn ftom the 
notion that the torrid zone was uninhabitable, could not be 
true, as ho himself had already sailed on tlie coast of 
Guinea almost to the equinoctial line. The eloqnenee, 
truth, and devout enthusiasm of Columbus, convinced manj 
of his judges, but the migority romped incredulous, con- 
ferences were multiplied without result^ and a final dedsioB 
was procrastinated till the return of summer (1487) again 
called the court to begin the campaign against the Moon. 
During its continuance there was no time to listen to his 
suit, though Columbus followed the court and took an aetire 
part in the war, receiving occasional supplies of money. 
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These delays do not appear to haye exhausted his hopes 
or patience, as in the spring of 1488 he declined an inyita- 
lion from King John to return to the court of Portugal, in 
irhich he was assured of protection from all civil or criminal 
raits pending against him. Perhaps disgust at the conduct 
of the king had some influence on this refUsal, as his bro- 
ther Bartholomew was now in England, cndcayouring to 
pnrail on Henry Vn. to engage in ^is project of discovery. 
From this monarch he says that he received a favourable 
letter, though at what time does not appear. In 1489 
Columbus was commanded to attend the court in order 
to have a conference vrith the king, but the Moorish war 
md other matters prevented him firom obtaining an au- 
diaice till the winter of 1491. The court was then pro- 
paring for the campaign in which Granada, the last refrige 
of the Moors, &11, and the council had ^ven in its report 
that bis scheme was vain and impossible. The most learned 
portion of its members were however in his fevour, and 
hence probably the undecided nature of the royal answer, 
that the eare and expense of the war prevented Uiem engag- 
ing in any new enterprise, but that, on its conclusion, Uicy 
would treat with him about his proposal. Bitterly dis- 
appointed with this cold and evasive answer, Columbus 
torned his back on the court where he had wasted so many 
nredous years. But, bound to Spain by attachment to a 
itdy of Cordova, he was unwilling to leave the country 
▼ithoat another attempt He applied to the Dukes of 
Medina Sidonia, and Medina .Cell, both possessing vast 
estates in the maritime provinces of Spain, which gave 
them the power and revenues rather of princes than of 
Bobjects. The former, however, rejected his proposal as the 
dream of an Italian visionary ; and the latter, though so 
orach disposed to engage in it, that he had actually three 
vessels ready to sail, at length, dreading the displeasure of 
the kin^ dismissed Columbus, advising him again to apply 
at the court, as the undertaking was too great for a subject, 
and fit only for a sovereign power. Thus baffled anew in 
his hopes, Columbus resolvea to proceed to France, but first 
rrtamed to the convent where ho had, seven years before, 
left his son. Here he meant to leave his second son, whom 
the lady mentioned above had borne him, and whom, though 
illegitimate, he always treated with the same fiivour as his 
eldor brother. 

The worthy friar, Juan Perez, was greatly moved by the 
diampomtment of his friend ; still more so when he heard 
^determination to quit Spain, and carry his important 
project to another land. He again consulted his friend the 
phjsidan, calling in also Martin Alonzo Pinzon, the head of a 
distingmahcd and wealthy fiunily of merchants in the neigh- 
Vraring town. Pinzon not only approved the plan of 
Columbus, but offered to bear the expense of a renewed 
application to the court. The friar, who had formerly been 
wnfeaaor to the queen, undertook to write her on the sub- 
ject, and having persuaded Columbus to wait an answer, 
dispatched a letter by a trusty messenger. In fourteen 
days he brought back an answer, thanking the friar for 
Ida timely serrices, and requesting Columbus to return to 
wnrt. On receiving this epistle, Perez mounted his mule. 
*Qd setout secretly for the court, passing through the newly 
cwiquered territory of the Moors. He found the queen busy 
with the siege of Qranoda, but being admitted to an au- 
dience, pled the cause of Colimibus with so much earnest- 
ness, that Isabella again requested him to be sent to her, and 
ordered him a sum of money to pay his expenses. This 
fevoorable result was undoubtedly aided by the recom- 
m'^alation of the Duke of Medina Cell. On b«ng informed 
cf tins returning fivvour, Columbus agnin set out for the 
^^^^ and arrived there in time to witness the suiTender 
cf Oranada, the mournful departure of the Moors, and 
fHe triumphal entry of the Spaniards into the magn^cent 
'5ilU of the Alhambra. Amidst the rejoicing multitudes 
"•iralkcd melancholy and dejected, perhaps contrasting 
*i*-i secret contempt the conquest which swelled every 
'>fJSoai with rapture, with that nobler and bloodless victory 
^Iiich he felt destined to achieve over the unbounded ocean, 
«od muamg on the vast realms he was to subjugate to the 



The monarchs were fidthftil to their promise. Persons 
of confidence were appointed to nogodate with him, but an 
, unexpected difficulty arose. Columbus demanded princely 
, stipulations for himisel^ worthy of the vast empire ho had 
j to bestow. He was to be invested with the titJe and pri- 
vileges of admiral and viceroy over the coimtries he should 
discover, and receive a tenth of the gains either by trade or 
conquest. These terms were at once rejected as degrad- 
\ ing to the dignity of the crown, but Columbus would accept 
of nothing less, and again mounting his mule, took ms 
departiure for Cordova (February, 1492), resolved to pro- 
I oecd immediately to France. In this emergency Luis de 
. St Angel, receiver of the revenues in Aragon, determined 
to make one bold effort to prevent this irreparable loss and 
dishonour to the nation. He obtained an audience of the 
queen, pointed out to her how small the risk compared to 
the probable gain, how much this enterprise might advance 
the glory of God, exalt the church, and extend her own 
empire ; and what cause of regret it would furnish to her 
friends, of triumph to her enemies, should it be accomplished 
by some other power. He urged these and other arguments, 
till Isabella declared her resolution to undertake the enter- 
prise, but Ferdinand looked coldly on the affair, and re- 
presented the exhausted condition of the treasury. But the 
queen's enthusiasm was now roused, and she exclaimed, 
* I undertake this enterprise for my own crown of Castile, 
and will pledge my jewels to raiso the necessary ftmds.' 
St Angel offered to advance the money, but this was not 
required, and the ftmds really came ttom the revenue of 
Aragon, Ferdinand's own kingdom. A messenger on 
horseback was sent after Columbus, who overtook him two 
leagues fh)ra the city, and with some <Mfficulty persuaded 
him to return. 

Columbus was now received with great kindness, and in 
an audience with the queen, interested her deeply in his 
success, by expatiating on the opportunities it offered for 
extending the Christian fiiith. Ferdinand continued cold 
as usual, and smiled at the pious suggestion of Columbus, 
that the treasures won from his discoveries should be con- 
secrated to recover the holy sepulchre trom the power of 
the Infidels. The terms finally agreed to were — that Co- 
lumbus and his hdrs should eiyoy the office of admiral 
and governor in all the coimtries he discovered, and be 
entitled to a tenth of all the gold, silver, precious stones, and 
other merchandise gained within his ailmiralty; or, on con- 
tributing an eighth of the cost, to an eighth part of the 
?rofit8. This agreement was signed on the 17th of April, 
492, at Santa F^, near Granada, and on the 80th of that 
montii an order was issued to the town of Palos to have 
two caravels ready for sea in ten days, to be placed under 
the commalid of Columbus. His son was in Uie meantime 
appointed page to the young prince. Thus, at last suocess- 
fil, after many weary years of poverty, neglect, and bitter 
ridicule, Columbus returned to Palos in his fifty-sixth 
year, to prepare for his gr^t enterprise. 

But his difficulties were not yet at an end. When the 
royal order was read at Palos, imiversal terror prevailed, 
and the boldest mariners refiised to take part m an ex- 
pedition devoted, as they believed, to certain destruction. 
The royal mandate, the persuasions of Columbus, the in- 
fluence of the prior, were alike disregarded. On the 20th 
June a new oitler was issued, empowering the magistrates 
to press into this service any vessels or crews they might 
think proper ; but this expedient was no less fruitless. At 
last Pinzon, already mentioned as a supporter of Columbus, 
came forward, ani with his brother, not only furnished 
one vessel, but offered to accompany the expedition. Their 
example and influence encouraged others, so that three 
small vessels were ready for sea within a month. Only 
one of them was fully decked, the two others were open in 
the centre, but built high at the prow and stem, with 
cabins for the accommodation of the crew. Columbus 
commanded the largest vessel, Martin Pinzon the second, 
vrith one of his brothers as pilot, and a third brother had 
command of the third vessel. The whole company consisted 
of one himdred and twenty persons, of whom ninety were 
sailors. Before setting sail, Columbus confessed himself 
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to the Friar Joan Peres, and partook of the communion, 
in which he was joined bj most of his associates. 

On Friday the 8d August, 1492, half an hour before 
sunrise, Columbus sailed from the bar of Saltes, a small 
island opposite the town of Huelya, on this memorable ex- 
pedition. He directed his course first for the Canaries, 
where he arriyed on the 9th, and was detained for three 
weeks repairing one of his yeesels, which was already in- 
jured, probably by its owners. When sailing ipast Teneriffe, 
an eruption of its yolcanic peaks ternfied his crew, ready 
to interpret every event into a portent of disaster. Colum- 
bus re-assured them by pointing out its natural cause, 
being more concerned by a report he heard at Gomera, 
where he had stopped to take in provisions, that three 
Portuguese caravels were cruising about with an intent to 
capture him. On the 6th September he left this island, 
but was delayed by calms, so that it was the 9th of that 
month before th^ lost si^t of Ferro, the fltrthest west of 
these islands. Then it is said the hearts of many of the 
crew fiuled tiiem ; they burst into tears and loud lamenta- 
tions at thus taking leave, as for ever, of home, fiimily, and 
friends, and plunging headlong into the unknown dangers 
of the trackless ocean. Columbus encouraged them by 
pictures of the wealth and splendour of the regions they 
were about to visit, and promises of rich rewards. He also 
issued orders to liie commanders of the other vessels in 
case of separation, to siul on due westward for seven hundred 
leagues, when, as land might then be expected, they were 
to sail only during the day. He also, to deceive his crew, 
kept two reckonings of tiie ship's course, one correct for 
his own use, the o^er in which a number of leagues were 
daily subtracted from the sailing of the ship, oi|en to the 
inspection of alL On the 11th September the sight of a 
broken mast anew excited the terrors of his sailors. Two 
days after, he, for the first time, observed the variation of 
the compass, which no longer pointed to the pole star, but 
gradually varied more and more to the west He could not 
conceal this phenomenon from the pilots, who, not without 
reason, feared that the compass was about to lose its virtue, 
and to leave them without a guide in the pathless ocean. 
Columbus, for whose skill as an astronomer they had great 
respect, quieted their minds by telling them that Uie compass 
remained unchanged, its apparent motion being caused by 
the revolution of the north star round the true pole — an 
explanation not satisfiictory to his own mind. 

The ships were now in the region of the trade winds, 
which, blowing steadily from the east, so that fi)r many 
days they did not require to shift a sail, wafted them rapidly 
on their way. Land-birds occasionally appeared, cheering 
the sailors with the hope that their voyage was near its 
end. The soft balmy air is compared to the pure mornings 
of April in Andalusia, wanting only the song of the nightin- 
gale to complete the illusion. Soon after t^ey reached the 
large patches of floating searweed, now known to cover 
many thousand square miles in this part of the Atiantic. 
The sailors regarded this as another sign of land, and the 
crews were in high spirits, striving who should catch the 
first sight of it Some clouds in the north, and the flight 
of a great number of birds, were also thought to indicate 
that it might be fbund in that quarter. But Columbus, 
firm to his purpose, steered boldly to the west, where alone 
he was convinced India was to be found. New fears were 
however rising in the minds of his people ; the vast tract of 
ocean they had passed, seemed to separate them for ever 
from Spain, whilst the constant unvarying wind which 
fiivoured thdr progress, precluded all possiWlity of return. 
Columbus mi^t have tried in vain to dispel their fears, 
had not new signs of land and a oontnu^ wind added 
weight to his arguments. Some small birds also came 
singing to the sh^ in the morning and flew away in the 
evening, which wonderfully cheered the sailors, who thought 
them too weak of wing to have wandered fiir from land. 
Their fears from the calm were at the same time dispelled 
by a heavy swell of the sea without wind, which came so op- 
portunely that Columbus regarded it as sent by Providence 
to allay uie murmurs of his crew. Every new disappoint- 
ment added to their discontent^ and th^ were already 



talking of compelling him to return, or If he was positziv 
in refiiaing, casting him into the sea. Thou^ consdmuof 
his danger, Columbus remained serene and cedent, sooth- 
ing and encouraging some, menacing others with agnil 
punishment One incident will show the excitement pr^ 
vailing among the crews. The lightness of the winds per- 
mitted the vessels to sail so close that the oommandm 
could fr^uently converse together. On the 25th Septem- 
ber, Martm Pinzon affirmed that they must be near tb; 
isUmd of Cipango, which the admiral had entered in hU 
chart This document, tied to a cord, was flung tcom tbe 
one vessel to the other, and Columbus was busy examining it, 
when Pinzon cried out, * Land, land, Senor ; I claim mj ir- 
ward ! ' and pointed to the south-west, where indeed there 
was an appearance of an island. Columbus 1^ oo bis 
knees, thiuudng God; and Pinzon, joined by the crews, 
repeated the Oloria in excclm. The joy 6t the people 
could not be restrained, and the admiral was forced to sbII 
to the south-west, till the morning sun showed the land to 
have been only an evening cloud. 

Similar deceptions repeatedly took place, and the crew, 
fearing that they had sailed between islands vritiiout ob- 
serving them, began to utter murmurs and menaces, wha 
renewed signs of land revived their hopes. Even Rnam, 
however, on the 6th October, proposed that they should 
sail south ; but the admiral maintained his course to the 
west On the morning of the 7th, land was again an- 
noimoed in the west, but melted away before the evening: 
and Columbus having now reached the distance where he 
expected land, or 750 leagues (2600ndles), consented to 
sail to the south-west, to which he saw all the small land 
birds directing their f^ght in the evening. They continn^ 
three days in this direction, the indications of their ap- 
proach to land always increasing in number. On the eren- 
mg of the third day the crew broke out in open defiance, 
but Columbus told them it was in vain ft> murmur, as be 
was determined to persevere; and next day the signi d 
liuid were so decisive, that every one was eagerly on the 
watch. In the evening, after singing the vesper hymn and 
addressing the crew on the prospect of finding land that 
night, he took his place on the high poop of the vessel 
Suddenly, about ten o'clock, he thou^t he saw a light 
glimmermg in the distance; and calling a friend, pointed 
it out to Imn. They called a third i)erson, but it had dis- 
appeared, though returning afterwards at intervals. At 
two in the morning a gun firom the Pinta, which, as the 
quickest sailer, usually kept the lead, announced that had 
was in sight A sailor, Eodrigo de Triana, claimed tbe 
reward, but it was subsequently acyudged to Columbus, as 
having previously seen the light Land was now clearh 
seen, when they shortened s^ and lay to till the dawn. 
What must have been the feelings of Columbus in these 
few hours, when the vision that had haunted him for so 
many years, for which he had toiled and laboured, endur- 
ing poverty, reproach, and ridicule, was about to be real- 
ist — when the barrier of the ocean was to be broken 
down, and a new world laid open to civilised man ! 

On the morning of Friday, 12th October, 1492, Cohnn- 
bus first saw the New World. A low island, densely covered 
with trees, among which numerous naked savages were 
running to and fro, as if lost in astonishment, hiy belbre 
him. He oast anchor, and with the two Pinxons put off 
for the shore in their boats. On landing, Columbus threw 
himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks 
to God with tears of joy. He then took possession of the 
island for his sovereigns, and named it San Salvador. The 
crew had now passed to the opposite extreme of exultation, 
and were loud in professions of fidelity, and entreaties of 
pardon for the past The natives, meanwhile, watched 
them with trembling anxiety, but at last ventured to ap- 
proach their guests, whom they fiinded had come down 
from heaven, whilst their ships seemed to them monsters 
inspired with life. Their copper-ooloured and pAinted 
sldns were equally new to the Spaniards; whilst their am- 
plidty, gentleness, and confidence, were not less pleasing. 
Colun^iras examined the island, but found no articles of 

commerce, and only a few ornaments of gold, which the 

^ '' iizea Dy x-jv^'^^^: 
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sAthee seemedto intimate were proenred in the south. On 
the evening of the 15th he sailed south, among the Ba- 
hamas, landing on several, and everywhere tro^g the 
natives with great kindnces. The Spaniards were de- 
ligfated with the rich vegetation, the beautiful climate, and 
the novdty of eveiy thmg they beheld, but disappointed 
at the scarcity of gold or other valuable metals. At last 
the admiral reached Cuba, whose lofty mountains and fer- 
tile i^ains reminded him of Sicily, thou^ fiir surpassing 
that island in the tropical luxuriance of the vegetation and 
the brilliant phnnage of the birds that thronged its woods. 
Cohmibas beoeved this island to be the Cipango of Marco 
Polo, or perhaps the continent of Asia, and was in constant 
expectation of finding gold, or reaching the court of the 
Grand Khan. He sent messengers into the interior, but 
they retnmed without discovering gold or spices, or any 
trace of the great monarch. They however noticed the 
potato, and soon after were astonished by observing the 
natives rolling up the tobacco in a leaC setting it on fire^ 
snd inhaling the 8mok& Thus early were these two most 
important ^fta of the new to the old world noticed by its 



From Cuba Columbus ran eastward in search of« large 
island, which the Indians seemed to indicate as existing in 
that quarter. Adverse winds ddayed the voyage, during 
which Pinion deserted him, his vessel being the best 
sailer, and set out in search dT some region dTvast wealth, 
to which one of the natives offered to guide him. On the 
5th December, Columbus descried land in the south-east, 
vith high mountains rising tnm rich plains, and covered 
with bfty fbrests. This was the beautiful island of His- 
ptnbla, as the Spaniards named it, ftt>m the similarity to 
the finest parts of their native land, or Hayti, as it is now 
called. Many natives were seen at a distuioe, but all fled 
to the mountains on the Spaniards landing. At length 
fiomnrnnication with them was established, when they were 
finrnd a ftirer and handsomer race than in the previous 
islands; but no lees mild and hospitable, and ready to pro- 
IHtiate their heaveply guests with iimr simple ^fts. Co- 
honbos sailed along the coast, in constant adi^bnttion of 
thebeautyof the country and the mildnees of the sky. On 
the 24th December, Columbus set sail to visit a cacique 
who had sent him some presents. The light winds pro- 
longed the voyage; and, in the evening, ^e admiral re- 
tired to rest, supposing th^^ was no danger. But no 
sooner had he left the deck than the steersman gave the 
hdm in charge to a boy, and with his comrades of the 
watch lay down to sleq). The ship was borne aside by the 
currents^ and struck on a bank over which the waves were 
breakmg with much ftiry. Columbus was first on deck, 
and ordered the master and sailors to carry out an anchor 
to wyp the vessel off; but instead of obeying, they rowed 
away to the other caravel, leaving tlieir commander in 
imminent peril. Here they were reproached for their de- 
sertion of their vessel, and forced to return with another 
boat, but too late to save the ship, which was carried 
more and more amongst the breakers. The crew took re- 
Aige in the other vessel ; and next day, with the assistance 
of the IndiftDS, landed all their goods. Hie conduct of the 
m^ves was admirable in the extreme, for nothing was 
amissiBg among treasures, in their opinion, of inestmiable 
Talue. The cacique visited the admiral and endeavoured 
to eaaaoLd him fi>r his misfortune; and a trade was estab- 
lished with the natives, who freely bartered gold dust for 
hawk's bells and oUier trifles. Many of the sajlors, charmed 
with the idle life of the natives, entreated to be allowed to 
leouia on the island; and Columbus, willing to lay the 
fcoadations of a new colony, complied. He erected a fort 
^^ the wreck of the caravel, receiving es^ger assista n ce 
from the nattvee— little dreaming of tfa^ yoke they were 
praNtfing fiir themselves. The cacique continued to load 
Cohmdras with gifts, especially gold, having soon dis- 
covered the high estimation which was entertained for this 
inetaL In ten days, the fortress named La Navidad, or the 
Nattrity, in memorial of their shipwreck on Christmas-day, 
was completed, and thirty-nine men chosen to remain, 
(^ofannhos chaiged them to w^ ftintftin friendly relations 



with the natives — ^to koep united in large parties— and to 
endeavour to obtain a knowledge of tlM mines which he 
had heard existed in the island. On the 2d February, 
1498, he paid a flu^well visit to the cadque, and exhibited 
a mock fight among his crew, to impress the natives with 
a due sense of their prowess. The thunder of the artillery, 
and the destruction which the stone balls produoed in the 
forests, struck them mute with awe and admiration. 

On the 4th January, Columbus sailed on his return to 
Spun, and in a few days met the Pinta, whose commander 
endeavour^ to excuse his desertion as bDKvoluntary. The 
admiral listened with silent incredulity, not willing to 
give rise to any altercation. Pinzon had been for some 
time in Hispaniola, where he had collected much gold, and 
shared it with his crew to insure Uieir silence. They now 
sailed along the coast, where firesh proofh of Pinion's du- 
plicity appeared, which the admiral wisely left unnoticed. 
Some days after they reached the Gulf of Semana, whose 
shores were inhabited by a bolder and more warlike race. 
In a quarrel several of them were slain, the first blood shed 
by Europeans in the Western World ; but Columbus re- 
gained the friendship of the chie£ Some of the Indians 
offered to guide him to a large island inhabited by the 
Caribs, and he set sail for it; but alkvourahle wind from 
the west having sprung up, he bore away direct for Spain, 
dreading the mutinous temper of his crew, and anxious to 
secure £e cUsooveries he had already made. 

The flivourable wind soon died away, and they experi- 
enced much opposition fh>m the trades, till they got so for 
north as to be beyond the region where they prevail The 
pilots had lost idl knowledge of the ship s course, and 
thought themselves much nearer Spain than they truly 
were. Columbus did not undeceive them, though aware 
of their real position. On the 18th February &y were 
involved in a nurricane, which continued with cp-eat fiiry 
for several days. They now separated in the night from 
the Pinta, and lots were cast to decide which of the crew 
should go on certain pilgrimages if their lives were saved, 
two of these flilling on the admiral. To secure, at least, a 
chance of preservation to his discoveries, he wrote an ac- 
count on parchment, which he enclosed in a wax-cloth, 
addressed to the king, with a promise of a reward of a 
thousand ducats should it be delivered unopened. He then 
placed it in the centre of a cake of wax, and inclosing the 
whole in a large barrel, committed it to the sea. On the 
I5th land was descried; but two days elapsed before they 
could retich it, when it proved, as Columbus had affirmed, 
one of tJie Azores, named St Mary's, belonging to the Por- 



Columbus sent some of his men on shore, who brought 
back a friendly message from the governor. Next day, 
however, when half the crew went on shore to perform a 
vow made during the storm, the Portuguese detamed them, 
and another storm arising, the admiral had to put out to 
sea in great danger with his craiy, hall-manned bark. He 
returned in two days, when his men were restored, and 
informed him that the governor had acted by orders from 
the king of Portugal, who had charged all the governors 
of distant islands and ports to seize and detain him. Co- 
lumbus having taken in wood and water, set sail for Spain, 
but new storms arose, which shattered his vessels so 
much, that, notwithstanding his well-founded dread of the 
Portuguese, Columbus was glad to run into the Tagus, 
where he anchored on the 4th of March. He sent off a 
messenger to the king of Spain with the news of his arrival, 
and another to the court of Portugal, requesting liberty to 
take his vessel up to Lisbon. In this dty the account of 
his discoveries excited an extraordinary sensation, and 
Columbus was soon after invited to the court This he 
would willingly have declined, but the tempestuous weather 
would not allow him to put out to sea, and he was obliged 
to comply. He was received with much magnificence, but 
the king was evidently greatly mortified by the thought 
that this splendid enterprise had been formerly reftised 
when offered to himself! He consulted his councillors on 
the subject, some of whom even suggested that Columbus 
should be assassinated, as trying to embroil the two nations 
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by pretended discoTeries, but the king had sufficient honour 
to nject this expedient, while he resolved to fit out a private 
armament, and take possession of the new country. Colum- 
bus was allowed to depart, and reached Palos on the 15th 
March, which place he bad left on the 8d of August, the 
prerrious year. It has often been remarked, that had he 
encountered half the difficulties and storms on his outward 
Tojfage which assailed him on his return, he would in- 
entably have been compelled to desist, and this great dis- 
covery have been (leferred to an indefinite period. 

At Palos, Columbus was received with shouts of joy, 
and his passage along the streets resembled a triumphal 
procession. The same evening, Pinzon, who had also escaped 
the tempest and touched at the port of Bayonne, whence 
he had sent a letter to the court with the news of his dis- 
covery, also entered the harbour. When he heard of the 
enthu^astic reception of Columbus, his heart sunk within 
him, all his treachery and evil conduct rose before him, 
and, dreading to meet his iiyured commander, he repaired 
privately to Ms dwelling, downcast and broken in health. 
A severe and r^roachfhl reply to his letter to the king 
increased his defection, and in a few days after he died of 
envy and remorse. As Washington Irving beautiftdly ob- 
serves, *his stoTT shows how one lapse firom duty may 
counterbalance the merits of a thousand services ; how one 
'moment of weakness many mar the beauty of a whole life 
of virtue; and how important a matter it is for a man, 
under all circumstances, to be true, not merely to others, 
but to himseUl' 

The Spanish court was now at Barcelona, and Columbus, 
whilst waiting orders, re^Mured to Seville. Here he received 
a letter requesting his mmiediate presence at court, and 
desiring him to make arrangements for a second voyage, as 
the summer was now at hand. Having complied as fiir as 
possible with the latter request^ he set out for the court, 
taking with him six Indians and several curiosities he had 
brou^t home. His road was crowded with joyftil and 
wondering multHudee, and he entered Barcelona in a pro- 
cession that has been compared to a Roman triumph. He 
was received by the king and queen in great state, and 
when he knelt down they raised him up» imd ordered him 
to sit in their presence— a mark of rare honour in that 
ceremonious court He was then requested to give an ac- 
count of his voyage, at the conclusion of which the whole 
assembly sank on their knees, ^ving thanks to God for 
the discovery of a new world, and the anthem of Ta Deum 
was sung. Columbus was fbr the moment the object of 
universal curiosity, applause, and admiration. Nor was 
this fbeling confined to Spain, but responded to with general 
exultation over the whole civilized world of Europe. As yet 
the sudden splendour of his discovery overpowered all 
feelings save mose of joy and exultation. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A POUR-FOOTED 
FAVOURITE 

BT WILLIAM LANDLESS, BSQ^ 

' I knew at least one hare that bad • friend.'— Coirpcr. 

Oki evening I was turning over the leaves of a new edition 
of Cowper, when my eyes happened to alight on the prose 
narrative respecting his hares, which is usually appended 
to the end of his poems. The perusal of this pleasing piece 
of animal biography brought to my recollection some pas- 
sages in the life of an animal of tiie same species, whose 
remarkable tamcness and fiimiliarity almost equal, if they 
do not surpass, that manifested by the bard's celebrated 
hare, Puss. 

3iiiny years ago, my father, who was in the army, was 
sent on detachment to a place called Camdonou^ situated 
a few miles from Londonderry. While there, one of the 
soldiers happened, by some means or other, to get posses- 
sion of a young leveret, which he brought to us. I was 
then a mere boy, in a very delicate state of health ; and 
my worthy old nurse gladly accepted the hare, as she 
thought it would interest and amuse me. Like almost all 



children, I was very fond of animals, and in a short time | 
the leveret and I became great Mends. Th^re bdng no | 
children in the neighbourhood, the little ammal was nj ' 
only companion and playmate. 

Harry, as we called Mm, was very young when he canw 
into my possession — so much so, indeed, <£at he required 
for several weeks to be fed with milk. Aftca-wards bread 
was given him along with his milk, and graduallj ire 
accustomed him to a vegetable diet, consistang of lettooe, 
dandelion, cabbage, &Cn with which he seemed to agree 
well. In a few months he became a plump sportive oret- 
ture, going about the room as tame and fiuniuar as a eat, 
eating the crumbs that fell on the floor, and sleeping ibr 
hours very composedly in a wiadow-comer near the fire. 

It being necessary for my fiither to return to head- 
quarters, nurse, and I, and the hare, were sent off in a 
chaise to Berry. Harry was placed in an open basket, 
where was plenty of green food, but he never tasted a 
morsel during the whole joum^ ; he squatted down in a , 
comer of the basket, and buried I^ head amongst the I 
clover and lettuce-leaves. The strange movement aiMifb- I 
quent jolting of the chaise seemed to have quite ten^kd 
him ; and it was several weeks after being domiciled is 
society before he fkirly recovered from his frig^ and ex- 
hibited his wonted tameness and fiimiliarity. Itwasdming 
our residence in Derry that Harry became thorou^ 
domesticated, and evinodd so many beautiftil traits of eoa- 
fidence and aflfection as rendered him quite a friend aad 
fkvourite with every one who knew him. WheDerer le 
rapped on the floor, Hany immediately came runniBgoib 
from below the bed, or from behind a large militazydMst^ 
or wherever he waa concealed, and would eat bread or a 
lettuce-leaf out of my hand; or if I held it above hio, 
which I sometimes did to tease him, he would get apoa 
his hind-legs, and stretch himself as for as be could, io 
order to get hold of the food. I very frequently lay dowa 
on the carpet, and employed myself in reading a stoiT- 
book, or in turning over the quaint woodcuts of an ok 
edition of ^sop's Fables. On these occasions, Hany vas 
sure to come forth from his hiding-place^ and stretch him- 
self down at ftdl length beside me, with his mouth ahaoit 
close to mine. In uus position he would fr^equently ikD 
asleep. During meals, Harry generally made ms iulpea^ 
ance ; and if I called to him, and held up a cmst of luM 
he would jump on my knee; and if I put the crust in 017 
mouth, holding it betwixt my teeth, he would put up his 
fore-feet, resting them on my breast, and in that postaao 
commence eating the cmst with the greatest oomposore. 

Though he had abundance of food, Harry dehg^rted in 
gnawing at eveiything that came in his way. The foet of 
the tables and chairs bore ample testimony to the sharp- 
ness of his teeth. One night he got on the top of a tibk^ 
and gnawed away nearly one-half of a small pocket4NMk 
containing some bank-notes; and on another oocasioD be 
devoured a considerable portion of my worthy nurse's wig. 

One day a man came to the house on business, wIm) 
brought a dog along with him. The dog, fit>m some csnse 
or oSier, began to bark most violently. No sooner did 
Harry hear the strange sound than he fled below the bed. 
After the man and the dog had gone away, nurse np^ 
on the floor for Harry, as she had some food to give lum, 
but, to her great surprise, he did not appear. Sbe inuBe- 
diately began to appi^end that something was wrong, and 
we immediately commenced an anxious search throu^ the 
house to discover him. But our search was in vain; Hany 
was nowbere to be found, and we were forced to condade 
cither that the barking of the dog had so frightened bin 
that he had fled down stairs into the street, or that the dog 
had worried him and carried him away. Both nurw tod 
I were inconsolable about the loss of our flivourite^ I hvi 
a tame pigeon, which had flown away a few days betoe. 
My health, never good, was at that period getting mach 
worse. My nurse, who was as worttiy and warniHbeaitid 
a woman as ever lived, was a Scotchwoman, and to a con- 
siderable extent tinged with tfa« old superstiticos of her 
coxmtry, regarded the flying away of the pigeon as an efil 
omen. The loss of the hare corroborated and iaoresMd 
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her duk to^MxiiiigB. * Hu doo's [jngeon's] flown away, 
and his hare's gaen away, and he'U soon gang away him- 
8^' !' was her sorrowing exclamation to a friend Who came 
to see us soon after the hare had disiqypeared. In a few 
dijs after, howerer, the hare, to onr great joy, was disoo- 
Tered. The way in which we found oat his hiding-place 
was rather curious. One of the rooms of the house which 
ire inhabited was without ftimitnre, and was merely used 
as a place to dry clothes. Nurse, in passing by the fire- 
place one day, obserred some lumps of soot, seemingly 
sew flJlen, lying on the hearth. The thought immediately 
sbuck her that the hare might haye taken refUge in the 
chimney ; she was quite correct in her coi^jecture. After 
iproping about for some time, she at last felt Harry's warm 
tanj skin, and gently brought down the little ftigitiye 
from his lurking-place, as black as a chimney-sweep. 
Qieat was oar joy and r^oicing upon again beholding the 
f^ of our little &TOunte. He was soon cleaned, and 
broogfat back to his former abode, where he was fondled 
tnd caressed more than ever. He had been three or four 
days in the chimney without tasting food. 

Towards the spring of the year after we came to Deny, 
Harry, though during the day as tame and docile as usual, 
became exceesiYely noi^ at night Whenerer we went to 
bed, and all was quiet, he would commence leaping from 
etool to chair, and from box to table; and when i^red of 
this pastime, he would race through the house with the 
greatest Telocity, frequently orertuming Tarious small 
artides of ftimiture in his career. To use a well-known 
phrase, he seemed at night to be ' as mad as a March 
We.' These nocturnal gambols both annoyed us and the 
aiQnt&Dt's ftmily, who lodged in the floor below., In order, 
therefor^ to ensure quietness, it was found necessary to 
confine Hany at night in a small cellar in the back court 
On ginng down one morning to bring him up to the room 
from his place of coi|finement, it was found that he had 
escaped. Diligent search was made for him in the cellar 
and in the back court, but he was not to be found. Whe- 
ther he had foond some aperture in the cellar through 
whidi to escape, or whether (as my nurse strongly sup- 
posed) the adjutant's serrants had secretly killed hun, for 
the doable purpose of getting quit of the trouble which he. 
oecasMMied them, and of treating themselves to a savoury 
dish of hare-soup, I cannot tell, but certain it is tiiat poor 
Hany was never more seen. 



GERMAN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

A fBw monUis ago we inserted an account of the remark- 
able trial of Riembauer, the priest of Priel, which was pro- 
longed daring a period of five years, the evidence elicited 
in the coarse of which filled upwards of forty-two folio 
Tohunes. While, in the case of the really innocent, we 
nay be inclined to deprecate the delay which often takes 
plaee before the accused is brought to trial, still, when it 
is recollected how many have suffered innocently in our 
own country, on evidence which, at the time, was deemed 
cpnchisive, there is much to recommend the extreme cau- 
tion exerdsed in Germany ere a conviction takes place, so 
kng as there is the slightest doubt as to the guilt of the 
indnidoal charged with crime. According to the German 
crimmal code, the ii\jured party, his friends, informers, 
pawns of doubtftil character, or those under eighteen 
yctn of age, are held as suspicious witnesses, and the 
evidence of two such witnesses is held as only equal to 
one^ of unexceptionable character. A conviction for a 
eapital offence, upon circumstantial evidence of the most 
' coiq>lete description, is not followed by sentence of death. 
^ following narrative, abridged from a volume recently 
pobliflhed by Mr Murray of London, and translated from 
the Qerman of Anselm Ritter Yon Feuerbach, by Lady 
M Gordon, we give as an instance of the evil which 
°^ have resulted fit>m a too hasty condenmatiofi, upon 
wlnt at first appeared to be evidence of a very decided cha- 
'^^f but whuh upon careftil and protracted investigation, 
yv entirely <&8ipated. Lady Buff Gordon, in her pre- 
^ to the vohuae^ says tiiat in England, * in the year 



1827, no fewer than six persons, who had been convicted 
of capital crimes at the Old Bi^ley, and I^ for execution, 
were proved to be innocent, and saved by tiie zeal and 
activity of the sheriff. Torture was not abolished in Ger- 
many until 1806 ; a reform chiefly owing to the humane 
exertions of Feuerbach, and extremely (^tasteM to the 
judges of the old school, who could not forgive him for 
having put an end to so simple, expeditious, and easy a 
mode of obtaining evidence. The doctrine that the sooner 
criminal cases were disposed of the better, was acted upon 
until the 16th Mav, 1818, when the criminal code, com- 
posed by Feuerbach for the kingdom of Bavaria, received 
the royal assent' : — 

In the year 1817 there lived in the town of M a gold- 
smith of the name of Christopher Rupprecht He was be- 
tween the ages of sixty and sixt^'-^ve, and in easy circum- 
stances. He had been twelve years a widower, and had 
but one child living, a daughter, married to a furrier 
named Bicringer, a brother, and two sisters. Rupprecht 
could neither read nor write, and therefore kept no ac- 
counts either of his trade or the money he lent out at 
interest, but trusted entirely to his memory and to the as- 
sistance he occasionally received from others in arranging 
and drawing up his bills. He was a man of vulgar mind 
and coarse habits, fond of associating with people of the very 
lowest class, and of fr^uenting alehouses, where his chief 
delight was in slang and abuse, and where he suffered 
himself to be made the butt of the roughest jokes and the 
most vulgar witticisms. His ruling passion was avarice, 
and his favourite business the lending money at \isurious 
interest Though rich, he deprived himself of necessaries, 
and was glad when his sister or his daughter sent him a 
dinner ; and for a long time after his wife's death he kept 
no servant, in oi-der to save food and wages. Two days be- 
fore the occurrence which caused the present inquiry, ho 
had taken one into his service. Hard, morose, and repul- 
sive, as a miser is apt to be, and at the Kame time crotchety, 
violent, and ready on the most trifling occasion to use 
abusive language, he kept most of his fi9.mily at a distance. 
His daughter and his sister Clara visited him regularly ; 
but his brother, with whom he had a lawsuit, and his 
other sister, avoided his company ; he had also quarrelled 
with his son-in-law several months before, and had ceased 
to see him from that time. He was cross-grained and 
quarrelsome, continually at law with his nei^bours, and 
on bad terms with a nimiber of people, though no one 
could be pointed out as his declared enemy. 

For about a year he hod been in the dally habit of ft^ 
quenting a small beer-shop. Thither he went on the 7th 
February, at half-past eight in the evening, in his dressing- 
gown, and with a leathern cap on his head. The party as- 
sembled there consisted of eleven respectable burghers, 
who sat talking and drinking together till about half-past 
ten, when Rupprecht called for another glass of beer, and 
the host left the upper parlour, where his guests were as- 
sembled, and went down into the tap to fo(x;h it As he 
was going up stairs with the beer, and had almost reached 
the top, he heard the bell over the street-door, and on ask- 
ing what was wanted, he was answered in a strange voice 
by the inquiry whether Mr Rupprecht was there. With- 
out looking round, the host answered that he was, and the 
stranger requested him to desire Rupprecht to step down 
to him for a moment The host delivered tlic message to 
his guest, who instantly rose and left the room. Scarcely 
a minute had elapsed, when the other guests were alarmed 
by hearing loud groans like those of a person in a fit of 
apoplexy. They all hastened down stairs, and found Rup- 
precht lying just within the door, covered with blood which 
was pouring out of a large wound on his head. About a 
foot and a half from the ^y lay his cap, cut evidentiy by 
a sharp instrument He was only able to mutter the 
words * Wicked rogue! wicked rogue! with the axe!* 
When asked whether he knew who had done it he made an 
effort to speak, but no one could understand what he said. 
The guests carried him into the parlour, where he began 
to moan and mutter unintelligibly. Excited by the ques- 
tions of one of the guests as to whether he knew the man, 
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h^ distinotly said, 'Mj daughter I my daughter!' which 
was understood to mean that he wished to see Madame 
Bieringer. She was accordingly informed of what had hap- 
pened, and brought to the house bj one of those present ; 
but Rupprecht apparently did not recognise her ; he was 
insensible, and lay moaning like one in a fit, with his head 
drooping upon his breast and his limbs paralysed. 

The physician and surgeon attached to the criminal court 
were sent fbr, and found a wound four inches long, which 
had penetrated the skull. This they attributed to a blow 
from some sharp heayy instrument — according to all ap- 
pearances a large sabre, wielded by a practised hand. 

The tayem stands in the end of a narrow dark alley, 
firom which there is no outlet The side on which is the 
door forms an angle with the opposite house, so deep that 
no light &lls into it by night Two stone steps lead up to 
the house-door, of which one wing only opens, and is pro- 
vided with a belL Outside the door, on the left of these 
steps, is a stone bench. The hall within is small, narrow, 
and little more than six feet high ; the wound could not 
therefore haTe been inflicted upon Rupprecht in the hall, 
as space and height were requu^ to give force to the blow. 
It would moreover have been madness to attempt the deed 
in a passage which was lighted by an oil-lamp, which, 
thou^ dim, would have enabled the victim or a passer-by 
to recognise the murderer. In the hall, too, Rupprecht 
coming down stairs would have met his enemy fitce to &ce, 
and must have seen him prepare for the attack, from which 
he might easily have escaped by running to the rooms 
above. 

Supposing the wound — ^which slanted downward, and 
had evidenSy been inflicted from behind — ^to have been 
given during Rupprecht's flight up the stairs, those who 
ran down on hearing his screams would have found the 
wounded man on the staircase, or at any rate close to the 
foot of it But he was found just within the hou8e<loor, 
and it is &r more likely that, after receiving the wound 
outside, he tottered back into the hall and fell there, than 
that he should have attempted to reach the house-door after 
being wounded ih endeavouring to escape up the stairs. 

Again, the woxmd was on the left side of the head, 
and the dark comer we have before mentioned is on the 
left hand of any one leaving the tavern. The probability 
therefore is that Rupprecht received the wound on the very 
dooi^step. In this case he had but to tetter one step back 
to fall on the spot where he was found. It would have 
been scarcely possible for one in Rupprecht's condition to 
retain sufficient strength to crawl up the steps frx>m the 
street into the hall. 

On the other hand, it would have been impossible for 
the murderer, standing in the street, to have struck Rup- 
precht from behind, while he stood on the door-steps. 
This difficulty is, however, completely removed by the 
stone bench on the left of the door, which we have already 
mentioned. 

Thus all circumstances combine to make us conclude 
that the occurrence took place as follows :— As soon as the 
murderer had requested the landlord to send Rupprecht 
down to him, he went into the dark comer on the left, 
moimted the stone bench near the door-steps, and stood 
there in readiness to strike. Rupprecht went down stairs, 
expecting to find some one who wanted to speak to him on 
business, and seeing no one in the passage, went outsido 
the door and turned to look down the street aft^r the man 
who had sent for him, when he was strack a well-aimed 
heavy blow from the stone bench behind him. 

Nothing was found on or near the spot that could throw 
the slightest suspicion on any one, nor could any person 

§ resent form a cozgecture as to the author or motive of the 
eed. 

Something, it was hoped, would be learned from the 
wounded man himself when he should have recovered con- 
sciousness. On the evening of the following day, the 8th 
of February, the judge and two other officers of the court 
accordingly visited Mm, and found him sensible. He fre- 
quently said * Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! ' and when he wished 
for something to drink, he pronounced the word beer 



plainly enough. Conceiving him to be in a fit state to pn 
information, the judge ask^ him the following questiooa, 
which were thus answered by the wounded man:— * Who 
strack you the blow ? '— ' Schmidt' * What Schmidt ? ~ 

* Woodcutter.' 'Where does he live?'— « In the Mort.' 

* With what did he strike you ? '— * Hatchet' * How did 
you recognise him ? ' — * By his voice.' * Does Sdmndt oi« 
you money ? ' — He shook his head. ' What then could in- 
duce Schmidt to do such a thing ? ' — < Quarrel.' As Rup- 
precht was unable to speak connectedly, no queetioosirere 
asked about the nature of this quarreL But when the fint 
and second questions were agam put to him, he dis&Ktly 
repeated the words * Schmidt— woodcutter.' The judge 
ordered that an officer of the court should be in conglut 
attendance on the wounded man, in order to gather ererj 
word that might fi&U fix>m his lips. In this man's presesee 
Rupprecht continually repeated * Schmidt — ^woodeirttav' 
whenever any one, his maid-servant, his dau^^bter, his as- 
ter, or his son-in-law, asked him who the murderer wii. 
Only when his sister Clara asked him if he knew who hid 
stmck the blow, he muttered something appazcotly in the 
negative. 

The first, though not the sole object of the judge now, 
was to discover the Schmidt of whom Ruppredit was 
thinking. But in this town, as eveiywhere else, there were 
a vast number of people called Schmidt^ several of wh<n 
were woodcutters. Three of these especially engaged tke 
attention of the court : the first waa a certain Abiahun 
Schmidt, who lived in the Hohee Pflaater, and who, it wis 
rumoured, had once been taken up with aband of rphben 
and been sent to the house of correction. The second wu 
one John Gabriel Schmidt, commonly knoiwB as 'bag 
Schmidt^' who lived in a street called the Walch, and had 
formerly been on friendly terms with Ruppredit, ^hoae 
fiivour he had lately lost by some evidenoe which be gire 
against him in an action for defamation. The tiiiid wai 
big Schmidt's half-brother, distinguished ftxnn him hj the 
name of * little Schmidt :' he ateo lived in the Walch, aznl 
was one of Rupprecht's acquaintance. 

This seemed to point out the direction in whidi iirreflti- 
gation should be made. On the 10th Febroaiy the physi- 



quiry witb two wltneeses accordingly 
The judge seated himself beside the bed and greeted B19- 
precht, who opened his eyes, looked about Mm, and dis- 
tinctly answered ' Yes,' to the judge's question whether he 
knew him. The judge, convinced by this and other ajp- 
pearances that the wounded man was in possession of m 
foculties, desired him to remember that when asked ahost 
his wound he had always mentioned a name in oonnexioB 
with it, told him that the commission was now come to 
take down his deposition in the presence of witnesses, and 
adjured him to reflect upon the danger in which he laj, 
the infinite knowledge and justioe of God, and the awftd 
consequences of every fiilse word. Then came the fblkw- 
ing questions and answers. * Do you know who struck tin 
blow ? ' Rupprecht repeatedly moved his li^t hand, imi- 
tating the motion of striking, and answereid * Schmidt' 
* Have I understood you aright? Did you say Sdunidt?' 
*Yes.' 'Who is this Schmidt?' 'Woodcutter.' *Howdo 
you know that it was Schmidt, since it waa dark ? ' Bq>- 
precht endeavoured to speak, but could not utter a sound : 
he then moved his right arm with increased vehemenee. 
*But there are several of that name; can you teD bc 
whether you mean the big or the little Sdunidt ? ' B^>- 
precht made vain attempts to answer this and the qnestioD 
where the Schmidt lived to whom he referred. When asked 
whether he lived in the Walch, the Sdiiitt, or the Most, 
Rupprecht was silent. At last, when asked whether 
Schmidt lived on the Hohes Pflaater, he distinoUy answered 
' Tes.' Hereupon he sunk into a state of stupofi and the 
inquiry had to be postponed. 

As equal suspidon attached to the three Sdmddtsaibove 
named, Abraham, as well as the big and the Httk Schmidt, 
were arrested that evening ; and notwithstanding th e ato y 
ing condition of the wounded man, they were seffwly 
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taken to hU bedside, on the ohanoe that the murderer 
might be recognised by Ropprecht, or that fresh cause for 
sn^cioii mi^t ap'pear against him on the occasion. 
Riq>precht i^peared sensible, but could not open his eyes, 
80 that the main object entirely failed. Both the big and 
the little Schmidt appeared pcorfeotly unembarrassed : the 
former exclaimed several ^iimes, * Poor Christopher ! how 
ill you haye been served— poor feUow, many's Uie good 
feast we have had together. He must have owed you a 
powerlhl grudge who could serve you so.' He likewise 
called to him repeatedly, < Christopher I Christopher ! your 
Hans is here,' &c. Abraham Scmnidt behaved &r differ- 
ently : when asked whether he knew the man in bed, he 
at first answered < I do not know him,' but immediately 
added, < That is Mr Rupprecht, I know him well ; what is 
the matter with him ? ' When asked why he at first said 
he did not know him, he answered, * Because Uiat is Mr 
Rupprecht' He was then desired to give a proper an- 
swer, but only exclaimed, ' I can give no answer ; I did 
not do it ; ah I good Lord 1 I did not do it ; I am not tiie 
man ; as I hope for mercy, I am innocent I am a poor 
woodcutter. You may ask my neighbours, my wifb, and 
my mother. On Friday night I was cutting pegs at the 
house of my mother4n-Uw till eleven o'dook, lu^ on Sa- 
i torday and Sunday I was at home.' On being asked at 
what hour he had gone home on Friday night, he said, * I 
staid until past nine with my mother-in-law.' When the 
manifest contradiction in his statement was pointed out to 
Mm, he only repeated 'From nine to eleven.' These 
strange contradictory answers, and the agitation and con- 
fusion exhibited by the prisoner, tog^er with the di^ 
camstance that Rupprecht had that morning mentioned 
Schmidt on the Hohes Pflaster, seemed to point suspicion 
towards Abraham Schmidt who was accordingly placed 
inairest 

The following morning, at about five o'clock (the 11th 
Febmaiy), Rtq>precht died, without having recovered his 
speech or consciousness. 

Meanwhile suspicion strengthened against Abraham 
Schmidt The police handed the hatchets belonging to the 
three suspected men into the court and that of AbnUiam 
Schmidt was spotted apparently with blood. On his ex- 
amination he stated he was about six-and-thirty, a Luthe- 
nuD, and the son of a nailmaker, and that he had at first 
learned the trade of pinmaking, but that finding it insufi^ 
deot for Ms support he had become a woodcutter. He 
had been married five years, and had had two children, of 
▼hich one, a boy a year and a half old, was living. He 
had once been in prison, about twelve or fifteen years be> 
(ore, for carting some stolen vegetables into the town for 
other people. He asserted that he was perfectly innocent 
of tite murder of Rupprecht whom he had neither known 
nor seen. Whenever he was questioned as to where he 
was on Friday evening at the time of the murder, he in- 
variably invoked himself in contradictions. At first the 
aocQied did not seem embarrassed, and answered readily, 
hi^ appeared anxious to avoid entering into details ; and on 
being told that he contradicted himse^ he grew impatient 
hfisiteted, coughed, and stamped. He did not encounter 
the seardung gaze of the judge, but looked down or on one 
tide. 

The same evening Rupprecht's dead body was shown to 
hiiD, and he was asked whether he recognised it * This,' 
^ answered, *is Mr Rupprecht I can swear to you by 
laj eonscienoe and my honour, and to Almighty God by 
^ hope of salvation, that I never injured this man, for 1 
itever saw him before in my life.' The person of the pri- 
soner had been carefblly examined when he was first 
^^ to prison, but no stain of blood was found upon his 
M7 or his cloUies. His house, and that of his stepmother, 
were rigidly searched, and in ^em were found tokens of 
g«at povearty, but not of crime. He accounted for the 
hlood on his hatchet by saying that his hand was chapped 
^ the cold, and had bled the day before, and that this 
^°^ have caused the stains. But these stains were close 
to the blade, and it was his right hand which was chapped, 
wbtteai in chopping wood the left hand would naturally 



be nearest to the blade of the axe, while the right hand 
grasped the handle. On Airther inquiry, however, the ac- 
cused was found to be left-handed, which solved the diffi- 
culty. A comparison of the axe with the wound and the 
cut in the leathern cap rendered it to say the least Tery 
doubtftil whether such a weapon could have been the one 
employed : the edge of the axe was only three inches and 
one-third in length, while the wound measured four inches, 
and the cut in tihe cap nearly four inches and a half; and 
an axe cannot be drawn in striking. 

As the murderer had called to the landlord of the ta- 
vern to send Rupprecht down to him, the trial was made 
whether Abraham Schmidt could be recognised by his 
voice as the assassin. The huidlord at first doubted the 
possibility of such a recognition, as he had paid no parti- 
cular attention to the voice at the time, and the subsequent 
fright had driven all recollection of it out of his head — the 
experiment could, however, do no harm. The judge sent 
for Schmidt into the audience-chamber, while the liuidlord 
was placed in an a<yoining room, where he could hear, but 
not see, the prisoner. He declared without huBsitataon that 
Schmidt's voice was much rou^ier than- that of the per- 
WD. who came to his house on ^e night of the 7th Febru- 
ary, which was like the voice of a woman. 

ISie witnesses who were examined as to where the pri- 
soner was when the murdor took place, in great part re- 
moved the suspicion which he had raised against himself 
by his conf^ised and contradictory statements. His mother- 
in-law, Barbara Lang, said that * Schmidt with his wifb 
and child, had come to her at half-past seven in the morn- 
ings as they usually did when he had no chopinng to do, 
in order to save fhel and candles. They stayed all the 
day, and at half-past nine or a quarter to ten he went away 
with Ms little child and his wife, who U^ted him home. 
The latter returned and stayed with her another hour or 
hour and a hal^ making pegs.' The wifb's account did not 
exactly tally with this in point of time, as she said that 
they left Barbara Lang's house at a quarter to nine ; but 
in other respects her statement agreed with her mother's, 
with the fhrther addition that * when they got home she 
waited while her husband undressed and went to bed with 
the child, as she wanted the lantern to- light her to her 
mother's house and back again home. When she returned, 
at about ten, she found her husband asleep, and woke him, 
as he took up too much room in the bed. He asked what 
o'clock it was, and she told him it was ten.' He cer- 
tainly did not leave her side after that She added, * TUs 
is as true as that my poor child is now at my breast' — 
she had brought the child into the oourt with her. The 
woman in whose house the Schmidts had lived confirmed 
this statement in every particular. The evidence of one 
Anna Ednitz, an old woman of seventy-eight proved that 
on the 8th of February Abraham Schmidt was in all pro- 
bability ignorant of the murder committed on the previous 
evening. Returning from market she passed Rimprecht's 
house, where she heard the news. On her way home she 
stepped in at neighbour Barbara Lang's to warm herself 
and found Schmidt and his vrife were cutting pegs, as he 
had no chopping to do. Anna Keinitz related what she 
had heard. Schmidt asked her who this Rupprecht was ? 
She answered that he lived near the butchers stalls; and 
the mother-in-law added, < It is Rupprecht who so often 
comes to the tavern — do not you know him?' Schmidt 
replied carelessly, ' I do not' 

On the 9th February, Schmidt was at a tavern called the 
Sow, where several guests were discussing the murder. 
Schmidt said nothing, and showed no embarrassment ; his 
manner was, as usu^ quiet and reserved. The eridenoe 
of the two men who by turns watched the dying man, 
completely overdirew one of the chief causes of suspicion 
against Schmidt They stated that when the maid or Rup- 
precht's daughter asked the wounded man where Schmidt 
uved, he answered indifferently, * On the Hohes Pflaster,' 
or < In the Walch.' 

Sdmudt's bad repute, owing to a vague recollection of 
some former transgression whkh vulgar exaggeration had 
magpulBed iftto a great crime, disappeared on ftirther in- 
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quiiy. All who were questioned about Abraham Schmidt's 
conduct — his landlord, his neighbours, and the superin- 
tendent of police of the district--described him as a very 
poor, hard-working, peaceable, good-natured man, and a 
good husband and fatiicr. His strange conduct in the pre- 
sence of the dying man, and his contradictory statements, 
were thus accoimted for. According to his mother's testi- 
mony, he was hard of hearing, timid, and awkward. The 
smallest trifle made him lose all presence of mind, and he 
was often so confiised as to say the very opposite of what he 
meant about things the most fiuniliar to hun. The contra- 
dictory statements which he made concerning many im- 
portant details were manifestly the result of the prisoner's 
habitual concision of ideas and defective memory. His re- 
cognition of Rupprecht, joined to his declaration that he 
did not know him, would have appeared perfectly consis- 
tent had he possessed the power of expressing himself in- 
telligibly. Without having ever seen Rupprecht he must 
have guessed that the wounded man lying before him could 
have been none other than the Rupprecht whose accident 
was in every one's mouth. 

Nothing now remained which could throw any suspicion 
on Abraham Schmidt, and the court endeavoured to follow 
out the slight traces of suspicion against John Gabriel 
Schmidt and his half-brother Erhard Diiringer. The for- 
mer, commonly called big Schmidt, was a married man of 
forty, with one child; the latter, generally known as little 
Schimdt» was twenty-seven, also married, and had two 
children. Both were woodcutters, and lived together on 
excellent terms in the same house. Both were boon com- 
panions of Rupprecht's, who was much in their company, 
particularly in that of John Gabriel, whom he &miliarly 
called his Esldb, and with whom he amused himself with aU 
sorts of pranks and coarse jokes. This intercourse had, 
however, been interrupted a few months before Rupprecht's 
death by a dispute between the quarrelsome jeweller and 
the overseers of the district, Friedmonn and Gotz. The last- 
named men were accordingly arrested on the suspicion 
that if they did not actually murder him themselves, they 
might have induced one of these woodcutters to become the 
instrument of their vengeance. The quarrel had arisen 
one evening when Friedmonn, the two Schmidts, and seve- 
ral other persons were sitting together in a tavern, on 
which occasion Rupprecht used some very offensive ex- 
pressions with regard to the other overseer Goti, accusing 
iiim of gross partiiality and injustice in the administration 
of his office. Friedmann and Gtitz complained to the po- 
lice, and the two Schimdts were summoned as witnesses. 
Rupprecht was condemned to an imprisonment of eight- 
and-forty hours on bread and water, and to make an 
apology to Gotz. He endeavoured to revenge himself by 
bringing an action for defiunation against Friedmann and 
Gotz, which was still pending when Rupprecht was mur- 
dered. 

But on examination these suspicions melted away, and 
Rupprecht appeared to have acted the part of a revengeftil, 
angry, iosulting foe, and the others that of quiet peaceable 
citizens. No one had perceived any bitter feeling in either 
Friedmann or Gotz ; on the contrary, they both expressed 
regret and indignation when they heard the manner of his 
death. Gotz had been from eight till eleven on the even- 
ing of the murder at a tavern, where his manner was grave 
and quiet as usual ; and both he and Friedmann were well 
known as just and upright men, incapable of committing 
any bad action, much less a crime of this magnitude. Fi- 
nally, Rupprecht himself when asked on the morning after 
his accident whether he did not suspect one of the over- 
seers of tiie deed, had distinctly answered * No.' 

John Gabriel Schmidt and his half-brother Erhard 
Diiringer had the reputation of well-conducted, hard-work- 
ing men, of spotless integrity, who only visited the tavern 
on certain days in the week, and then only for a few hours. 
Kunigunda Pfium gave evidence on oath that Erhard Dii- 
ringer could not have been at the tavern on the evening of 
the 7th February, as she had stayed with him and his wife 
from half-post eight till ten, and bod only \^ their room 
OS they were preparing to go to bed. This eviflence was 



confirmed by the mistress of the house in whidi thej lived, 
who inhabited the rooms above them. She stated that al- 
though she had not been in Diiringer's room she was 
satisfied that he had remained at home, as Friday was not 
the day on which he and his half-brother went to the ta- 
vern. With regard to John Gabriel Schmidt she said, 

* As I live up one pair of stairs, and he just above me, and 
I heard no one come down stairs alter eight o'clock, and 
all was quiet in their room, I feel convinc^that after tiiat 
hour they were in bed. Besides, she was stirring till 
eleven, and even later, and she heard no suspidoos knock- 
ing or ringing at the door.' Kunigunda Pfann, whose room 
was near the Schmidts', said that as she was returning 
home about half-past eight, she looked up at their window 
and saw no light ; moreover, the key had been taken oat 
of the door, as was their custom when they went to bed ; 
neither had she heard any noise during the night. Martin 
Haas, the landlord, confirmed these statements, adding. *I 
take it for granted that the Schmidts were at home on Fri- 
day, as they never go out on that day. 

In order to leave nothing untried, two other woodcutters, 
whose names were Schmidt, were examined : they did not 
live in either of the streets mentioned by Rupprecht, nor 
even in the town, but in the suburbs. These two men, 
John and Godfrey, were nearly connected, and goicrallj 
came to NUmberg ifor work : and one of them was nsaallj 
employed by Rupprecht's son-in-law. But in this case 
also the inquiry led to the same result 

Thus, when every woodcutter of the name of Schmidt in 
the town and neighbourhood had been examined, it became 
evident that the court, by trusting to the unconnected words 
of the dying man, hod suffered itself to be led in a totally 
false direction. His disjointed exclamations were but tite 
expression of his vague, conftised suspicions, or perhaps 
even mere <Bgri somnia, engendered in his shottercid braio 
by delirium. A man so severely wounded in the head as 
almost entirely to lose the power of speech, cannot be sap- 
posed to be in the true possession of mis &cultic8, even when 
consciousness appears for a moment to return. It is not 
difficult to explain how his landed suspidons were directed 
against the Schmidts, when wa consider that so deep a 
gash, even if inflicted vrith a sabre, would feel as if it were 
made with an axe. The mere ossodotaon of ideas wookl 
naturally connect a woodcutter with the axe, and every 
throb of the woimd would recall to Rupprecht's disordered 
imagination the image of the Schmidts, with whom he had 
lately quarrelled. 

The judge, while carrying on the inquiry with the at- 
most zeal in a direction which eventually proved to be a 
wrong one, had not in the mean time neglected to follow 
up pXi other indications. He had from the first kept his 
eye upon John Bieringcr and his wife, who was }ivp- 
prechfs own daughter. 

Rupprecht, soon after he was wounded, had exclaimed, 

* My daughter ! my daughter ! ' which those who were fffo- 
sent had interpreted as the expression of a natural desire 
on his part to sec her ; but which might have refered to 
the same event as the words he used Portly before— 'The 
wicked rogue ! with tlie axe ! ' This supposition received 
wdght from the circumstance that Rupprecht usually called 
his son-in-law * tlic wicked rogue.' 

One of those who were present went, after fetdnng a 
surgeon, to Bieringer's house and informed him of what had 
happened, nnd of Rupprecht's wish to see his daughter. 
Hereupon Bieringer, with extraordinary coohiess, said to 
his wife, * You must go to tlie tavern dn*ectly ; somethiDg 
has happened to your father ; one really has nothing hot 
trouble with him. When Rupprecht's daugihter saw him 
lying wounded, she wept and lamented ; but several wit^ 
nesses thought that she did not show so much interest and 
sympathy for him as might have been expected from a 
daughter on such an occasion. One witness asserted that 
soon aft«r she had seen her fiither, disfigured as he was 
with blood and wounds, she asked for his keys, and said 

* she would look whether they were in his pocket, of 
whether the murderer had taken them to open h^ fother's 
lodging and rob it* As soon as she recovered his key*. 
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she went on before to his' lodging. The same witness fur- 
ther said, * When her wounded fiither ]&j in his own house, 
the dau^ter appeared not only composed, but even care- 
less. >Vlien I went to see him on the following day, I ob- 
served that she showed great indifFei-ence to her fiither's 
fotc ; she ate up, in mj presence, a whole basin of soup, 
which would have more than satisfied most people/ 

Meanwhile she manifested the greatest anxiety to fix 
suspicion on John Gabriel Schmidt, and on the overseer 
Gotz. On the 8th February she suddenly exclaimed, that 
her &ther had named Schmidt as the murderer ; adding, 
that it was likely enough, as this man was an intimate 
fHcnd of Gotz's, who hi^ been involved in a lawsuit with 
her &ther. This she repeated so often and so loudly, that 
the officer appointed to note down every expression that 
fell firom the dying man, was forced to order her to be si- 
lent. She fhrther stated, at her examination on the 9th 
February, that her fiither, on coming to himself, had ac- 
cused the woodcutter Schmidt of the deed ; and added that* 
on her repeatedly asking who had struck him, her father 
had answered, * He was a big fellow.' As no one else had 
heard Rupprecht say this, it looked as if she had invented 
il in order to avert suspicion firom her husband, who was 
of small stature. On the following day, the 10th February, 
when the three woodcutters of the name of Schmidt were 
brought into the presence of the wounded man, she pressed 
the judge^ when it csane to John Gabriers turn, to allow 
her to be present, and speak to him, saying, * This John 
Gabriel Sdmiidt was the man she had alluded to in her 
yesterday's examination ; and that she wished to speak to 
itim, and to remind him of the omniscience of God, as he 
mi^t then, perhaps, confess. The others, she was sure, 
were innocent 

Bieringer, a well-bred and well-educated man, of about 
five-and-thirty, was perfectly composed and unconstrained 
during his examination ; only once he started from his seat, 
complained of illness, and walked up and down ; he then 
sat down again, and quietly contmued to answer the ques- 
tions put to him. 

The principal ground for suspicion against hun was, the 
terms on whic^ he lived with his wife and fiither-in-Iaw. 
Rupprecht thought him a careless fellow, who worked less 
and spent more than he ought ; and who, moreover, did 
not show him sufficient respect He had long intended to 
make a will leaving his whole property to Ms daughter, 
and placing it entirely out of the reach of her husband. 
He had mentioned this plan to his daughter some months 
before. He had also told his fellow-lodger H5gner, who 
was more in his confidence than anv one else, that * he 
would make a will, in which he would not forget his good 
friends, and would settle his money in such a manner upon 
his daughter, that his rascally son-in-law should not be 
able to touch it, so that his daughter might have something 
to live upon in case of a separation.' On Friday the 7th 
February, at 8 pji., only a few hours before he was mur- 
dered, he sent to his fiumliar friend Hogner, and requested 
him to ' look out firom among his papei's some acknowledg- 
ments of debts, amounting to 1200 florins, as he must take 
them directly to the magistrate's office. The search took 
up some time, as his papers were in disorder, and he re- 

Suested me to come on the following Simday and sort 
^em for him, as he wished to alter and arrange several 
matters, and to make a will His maid was in the room 
at the time.' Had Bieringer been aware of this, he would 
undoubtedly have had the greatest interest in preventing 
Rupprecht firom executing Ms intentions ; and the circum- 
stance that Rupprecht was murdered at ten o'clock at 
night of the same day on which he had talked about mak- 
ing his will, would no longer appear merely as a strange 
coincidence. 

^ But here agiun everything which at first appeared sus- 
picious was explained away. The hostess of the tavern 
proved that Rupprecht's words, * My daughter I my 
dau^ter I' undoubtedly expressed his desire to see her. 
She stated that on seeing his dangerous condition, she cried 
ont * Fetch his daughter,' whereupon Rupprecht repeated 
the words * My dai^ter.' Furthermore, his sister Clara 



and his familiar fHend Hogner testified that it was Rup- 
precht's custom to send for his daughter every time he had 
even a pain in his finger. This habit again accounted for 
Bieringer's cool impatience when he told his wife to go to 
her fiither : he very naturally thought that matters were 
not so bad as they afterwards turned out. 

The small sympathy which the daughter apparently felt 
with the fete of her fi&Uier proves but Uttle; not to mention 
that several other witnesses who had ample opportunity of 
observing her conduct stated the very reverse, and assert- 
ed that she showed great feeling. The taking possession 
of her father's keys was no more than what any other 
daughter would have done under the circumstances. They 
were essential to prepare for his reception in his own house. 
Moreover it afterwards appeared that she only took the 
keys at the suggestion of the physician, who suspected that 
some one might attempt to rob the house, in consequence 
of which suspicion, and at her request, two police officers 
accompanied her to her finthor's house. Her loud and 
eager announcement that her fiither had named the wood- 
cutter Schmidt as his murderer, and her endeavours to fix 
the guilt on the so-called big Schmidt, would certainly have 
been suspicious, had not old Rupprecht really named him. 
But her anxiety to force the man whom her imagination 
represented to her as the only possible murderer to confess 
his guilt, cannot surely bo construed as evidence of her 
participation in the act Nor need we conclude that she 
put expressions into her &ther's mouth about the murderer 
being a tall fellow, in order to shield her husband ; it is 
very possible that her finthcr may have used them during 
the absence of other witnesses. 

It is quite obvious that it was not her interest, while liv- 
ing on bad terms with her husband, to get rid of her 
fiither, who hated his son-in-law, and was her constant re- 
fiige and support against him, at the very moment, too, 
when she knew that her fkther was about to ma]^e a will 
which would secure her independence of her husband. 
Rupprecht's dying intestate was as great a loss to his 
dau^ter as it was a gain to his son-in-law. 

On further examination, everything was cleared up in 
Bieringer's fitvour also. 

At the commencement of the inquiry, the judge had en- 
deavoured to discover with whom Rupprecht had dealings^ 
and more specially who had been with him on the 7th 
February. The evioence given by Rupprecht's maid seemed 
important She stated that among otners three trumpeters 
belon^g to the regiment quart^^ in the town had been 
with Rupprecht on business on the very day of the mur- 
der, and had been told by him to call again on the follow- 
ing day : they did not return, having probably heard what 
had occurred. These three men were immedmtely arrest- 
ed and examined. Although their depositions agreed on 
eveiy point, and each one separately stated where they 
had been at the time of the murder, it nevertheless ap- 
peared as if one of the three trumpeters must be the mur- 
derer. One of them owed Rupprecht money, which he had 
no means of paying, and his two comrades had accom- 
panied him to Rupprecht's house, nobody exactly knew 
why. On the same evening Rupprecht received a deadly 
blow, and the wound presented the appearance of a sabre- 
cut inflicted by a practised hand. 

But this was * like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
ere you can say it lightens.' Alibis wero most clearly 
proved : two of them had been at their barracks, and the 
third had been sitting from eight till eleven in some ta- 
vern, whence he went stnught to the hospitaL 

One means of detection, however, seems to have been 
forgotten. The physicians stated that the wound was to 
all appearance inflicted by a sabre, and it is probable that 
some discovery might have been made, had the arms of 
the garrison, and of the burgher guard, been examined 
on the morning after the mimler. But when the court 
began ^e inquiry, it was already too late to hope for any 
result even had this suggestion, made by the judge, been 
attended to. His colleagues were so completely possessed 
by the idea that the murderous blow had been inflicted by 
an axe wielded by a woodcutter, that tl^y negatived a 
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proposal founded on tho supposition that Buppredit had 
been killed by a sabre-cut 

Mean-while two men, whose names were unknown, be- 
came the subject of inquiry. On the day after the murder, 
Rupprecht's confidant and fellow-lodger, Hogner, laid in- 
formation before the court as follows : — * At about half- 
past five in the afternoon of the fetal Friday, Rupprecht 
came to me and requested me to allow his maid to spend 
the evening in my rooms, as two gentlemen were coming 
to him, with whom he wished to be alone. The maid came 
and stayed about an hour and a half, when Rupprecht 
returned and gave her the key of his rooms, saying that 
he was going to the tavern.' The maid confirmed this 
statement, adding that as she went down stairs to fetch 
her supper she had seen through the window which looks 
from the kitchen into Rupprecht's room two young men, 
who were busied with something on the table. But this 
mysterious affair soon cleared ud : the two gentlemen 
were the regimental tailor and a snoemaker, the former of 
whom borrowed of Rupprecht the sum of 600 florins for 
three months, giving a bill for 650 florins, and leaving a 
large quantity of cloth as a pledge in Rupprecht's hands. 
His friend the shoemaker merely acted as a witness in the 
transaction. 

Several other men were arrested on divers suspicions, 
but all brought forward witnesses who completely discul- 
pated them. The court was therefore forced to rest con- 
tent after releasing Abraham Schmidt from his provisory 
arrest, and to close the proceedings until fresh supicions 
should arise. 

Ten years, writes Peuerbach in 1828, have since passed, 
and the manner of Rupprecht's death is still involved in 
mystery. 

Most likely the old usurer was murdered out of revenge 
or hatred by some disappointed suitor for a loan, or by a 
debtor who thought this Uie easiest way of paying his debt, 
and whose name was never known owing to Rupprecht's 
habit of keeping no regular accounts and trusting chiefly 
to his memory. Not one even of his nearest relations knew 
the exact state of the old man's affairs ; even Hogner was 
only admitted to his confidence in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity, when he wanted to have a note of hand looked out 
from among his papers, or to get them put in order. Thus 
probably ttie only clue to the discovery of Rupprecht's 
murderer was buried with him. 



THE SACRED CITY OF KERBELA- 

A DisTiNomsinNO feature of Mahometanism, as indeed of 
most forms of superstition, is the veneration paid to the 
shrines of saints and others distinguished for their real 
or supposed devotion. The city of Kerbela is one of the 
most mstinguished and curious of these holy places, being 
only second in this respect, in the eyes of tho Persians 
and other followers of the sect of Ali, to Medina itself. 
Kerbela, or Mushed Hussein, as it is otherwise called, is 
situated in the provinceof Irak Ajemi (the ancient O^^d^), 
in Asiatic Turkey, fifty miles to the south-west of Bagdad. 
It stands on a plain about six miles from the Euphrates, 
with which it is connected by a canal, said by some to be 
more ancient than even the reign of Alexander. Its chief 
celebrity, in addition to its advantageous position, has been 
derived from Hussem, son of Ali, by Fatima, the daughter 
of the Prophet, who was slain in its neighbourhood, and to 
whose tomb innumerable pilgrims of the Schyite sect resort 
from all parts of Asia. Though subject to the Turks, the 
majority of the inhabitants are Persians ; and it has always 
be^ a fevourite object of the shah to obtain possession of 
this town, as well as of some neighbouring places which 
are also the resort of pilgrims. The entrance to its sacred 
enclosures is zealously guarded by the fenatioal inhabitants, 
not only against Christians, as in the case of Mecca and 
Medina, but also of those Mahometans who belong to the 
Sunnee or Turkish sect The following account of a suc- 
cessftd attempt by a European to explore its secrets is so 
faitereeting in itself and reminds us so forcibly of the 
enterprise of Burckhardt at Mecca, that we are induced to 



extract a translation of it which has recently « 
the AthaiOMm, The hero of this roirited ad 
M. Lottin de Laval, an archseologist of distinction, d 
by the French government with a scientific mission in, 
j&st, and who has given an account of his excursion i 
letter to M. Champollion, printed in the OowrUr cfOria 

Kerbela, like Mecca (he says) is a holy dty par «ai 
l&nca — possessed by the Schyitcs, who have erected th 
superb tombs to their Imaums, Hussein and Abbaa. 
entrance has been, from time immemorial, interdicted j 
only to Christians of the East, but even to the Osmaa 
who are masters of the country. Scarcely two years i 
— ^before it was taken by Nedjid Pacha — had a Mussulm 
attempted to introduce himself^ he would inevitably h^ 
been murdered. Everything about the dty was a myst<s 
— the nature of its government and its verv site. £a 
year 50,000 or 60,000 sectaries— sometimes 100,000 — fla 
thither from- the most remote parts of Russia, from Kk 
rassan, the Great Bokhara, Cashmere, Lahore, and the II 
ther parts of India. Sefer is commonly the month of i 
most celebrated pilgrimage. Numbers of caravans of had 
arrive at Bagdad ; and a curious sight it is to see tb 
long files of horsemen clad in picturesque costume, worn 
hidden beneath their thick veils, and dervises of every shaa 
mingled with the Moukaris, who conduct the femous carm 
van of the dead. 

Furnished with the recommendations of the French 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and of the Consul-Qcneral 
of the same country at Bagdad, M. Lottin de LaYal deter- 
mined upon making an effort to penetrate into a ci^ d 
which the orientals relate so many marvels. Crossing the 
Euphrates at Musseib, by a bridge of boats, he tamed 
west-by-ecuth across the Arabian desert; and arrived, 
after two hours' march, on the banks of the Husseihi^^ — 
a great canal, leading fh)m the Euphrates direct to Kerbela. 

On the left bank of the Hussemi^ appeared plantations 
of date-trees ; and shortly aft^r these, the gardens com- 
mence. During a march of several hours, the path tra- 
verses a forest of huge palms ; and the canal is bordered 
on dther side by apricot, plum, pomegranate, and lemon 
trees in flower, witn the vine twining everywhere among 
their branches; presenting a rich scene of vegetation — 
still more enchanting aft^er a journey of ten days across 
the deserts of Babylon and Arabia. We arrived in the 
afternoon at the gate, protected by a formidable bastion; 
and over which towers, to the south, the Mosque of Imaum 
Abbas, whose cupola and minarets, covered with painted 
and varnished porcelain, glittered beneath the rays of a 
burning sun. xkere, the order of our march was arranged, 
so as to have an imposing appearance in the eyes of the 
terrible and fimatic population of Kerbela. Sad^ Bej, 
mutsellim of the country, and one of the most active and 
distinguished men of the empire, had given us, at Hilla, a 
considerable escort of Amauts and Aguels — a very neces- 
sary precaution. A black Chawich marched at our head, 
beating rapidly on two small tabors, fiistened to each side 
of his saddle — a mark, in this country, of great honour. I 
followed next to this man ; then came my young companion 
and a Frenchman bom at Bagdad, succe^ed by our Persian 
servants and our trusty horseman, lance or musket in 
hand. . . . The spectacle presented by this dreaded 
population was curious. At every step we stumbled on 
pilgrims, mollahs, and green-turbfmed Seids (descendants 
of the Prophet). Women looked down upon us from the 
terraces. Every one rose at my approach, crossed his 
hands upon his breast, and then earned them to his mouth 
and to his head, giving me the sal&m-ale'ikoun. I suppose 
I must have played my part pretty well ; for my aleikoun- 
sal&m was wonderftdly well recdved, with no suspidon of 
the fraud. Clad like a Kurdish chief^ with long b^ird, and 
arms at my girdle, and followed by my companion in the 
uniform of a superior officer of the Nizam, and M. Nourad 
wearing his ordinary costume of an Arab of Bagdad, the 
Hussei'ni^ no doubt, fiuded their new mutselli had arrived 
— Sadeg Bey having quitted Kerbela seven days before. 

I had been told that the two mosques of Kerbela were of 
unrivalled beauty — and I found it true : they exceed their 
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le. That of the Lnaiim Hnssem is the most smnptaons. 
i8t pile of masonry supports the cupola ; and this cupola 
ntirely bxiilt in bricks of copper, about eighteen centi- 
tres square, ooTered over with plates of gold of extreme 
rity. Three minarets spring up by the side of this sump- 
poa cupola, adorned with paint^ porcelain enriched with 
fers and inscriptions as fiir up as the Muezzin's gallery, 
ore this gallery are open colonnades on the two minarets 
ich flank the southern gate ; and these colonnades and 
t final shafts are gilt likewise. The interior is in har- 
ny with this miheard-of splendour. The side walls are 
enamelled porcelain, having a dazzling effect. Wreaths 
flowers and firiezes covered with inscriptions in Talik 
tiacters intermingle with remarkable eleganoe ; and the 
^la is adorned with mirrors, cut &oet-wise, and with 
ings and pendants of pearls. The tomb of Hussein is 
loed in the centre of this cupola. It is a square mass, 

considerable height, covered over with veils wrought 
pearls mixed wi& diamonds, sapphires, and emeralds, 
islmiere shawls are of no acoount Around the tomb are 
mgmarveUous sabres and kamas (poniards of Khorassan), 
Mfosely ornamented with precious stones — bucklers of 
)U, covered with diamonds-— jewels, vases, and all that 
aatic luxury can oonceive as most oostly. Three balus- 
ades protect this mausoleum. The first is of massive 
old, wrought vrith great art The two others are of mas- 
^ silver, carved with the patience and skill of the Persian, 
be treasury of this mosque, before the taking of Eerbela, 
Kloded ridies incalculable ; but Sadalla Pacha, after the 
nssacit which took place near the tomh—paid Jtis devo- 
mt there fbr a space of five hours, with some Sunnite do- 
t)tee8 like himself; and it may be that Imaum Hussein, 
rritated by such an outrage, removed to the seven heavens 
Ik treasure which had been collected during a period of 
bee centuries — for certainly the serd&bs were afterwards 
bond empty! 

The mosque of Imaum Abbas, situate to the east, has no 
realth of gold, silver, or precious stones; yet, in my opi- 
uon, it is, in an architectonic i)oint of view, fiur finer. Two 
Bunarets only flank its southern gate, and tower above its 
bold aiid magnificent cupola — ^bmlt in porcelain, covered 
with wide arabesques of a very grand character, and with 
ibwera of gold on a ground of tender green. When the hot 
wn of Araby darts its burning rays on this richly coloured 
mass, the splendour and magnificence of the effect are such 
IS thon^t can scarcely pcture and no painting can convey. 
The body of the edifice is octagonal-^omed in enamel of 
t lapis-Iazuli tint> and enriched by interminable inscriptions 
fa white. All around are pierced, moulded windows, re- 
tbing within indented fhunes ; and the great door, of the 
BMne style— flanked by two galleries, sustained by li^t 
wwl graceful columns — projects boldly out, in a manner 
cJosely resembling the porch of our ancient basilicse. The 
court of this mosque is vast, square, and pierced at each 
^le with gates of great richness. A fifth gate, less 
TOinptQoiis, opening on a street which leads to the Date 
™ar, fhmts this porch. The interior is simple, for 
Ahhw detested luxury; and I have been told by Arab 
ochyitee, that all the presents offered at his tomb are ear- 
ned off in the night by genii, who deposit them in the 
*wb66 of his brother Hussein. 

^|om the terraces of the serai, or fortress, of Kerbela — 
Jjere I remained three days — the view of this city is ex- 
Wjordinary. It detaches itself vigorously and bumingly 
froni a forest of gigantic palm-trees, against which it is 
"^'wl- On all sides float garments of dazzling colours 
^ the terraces of the white Persian houses— the minarets 
aid cupolas of enamel and gold glisten in the sun — pilgrims 
rfttS?^ ttoUahs dechiiming with tears the tragical end 
** «ttr reverend Imaums^-caravans are coming and going 
^1^ fcr m the distance, for background to thw animated 
2fjwe, is seen, on the reddened horizon, tiie long reach 
«UjbAral»an desert 
1 hftte aheady spoken of the * caravan of the dead,' and 

*^ fflyaelf travelled in its silent company. The corpses, 
I ?"*™»ed with camphor, which i6 the sacred scent of the 
I '"•■na, and with certain spices, are wrapped in shrouds 



covered with inscriptions, veiy handsome and very dearly 
paid for to the moUahs of the Mosque of the Eas6m^, near 
feigdad. They are then laid in rude cofl^ and placed 
<m mules— one of which often carries two of them. A 
Turcoman whom I questioned said he had been on his 
journey a hundred and ten dayt I He came from Kokhand, 
on the frontiers of Eastern China. Each sectary, well-to- 
do, in Persia or India, leaves a portion of his wealth to the 
Mosques of Kerbela, that his body may be received there. 
There is a tariff; regulated by the place sought to be occu- 
pied by the body. It varies from five krans to five hun- 
dred (10,000 Bagdad piastres) — the mftxim niTi being appli- 
cable to those who desire to lie near the tomb of Hussein. 
The fixed population of Kerbela numbers from nine to ten 
thousand ; but there is a considerable floating population, 
which pays enormous imposts to the pacha of Bagdad. 
The air is very unwholesome, owing to the stagnant waters 
and the great quantity of corpses brought thither : fever 
makes cruel ravages there every year. 



BOUNDLESS SPACE. 

In wafting ourselves in imagination to our own satellite, 
the moon — the nearest of our celestial bodies— we have 
passed over a distance equal to thirty times the diameter 
of our globe* In advancing to the sun we travel over a 
distance equal to 400 times that of the moon; and before 
we reach Uranus, the remotest of the planets, we have tra- 
versed a space equal to twenty times the earth's distance 
from the sun. Thus placed at the limits of a system, en- 
closed in a circle 1800 millions of miles in radius, our ap- 
preciation of distance would appear to be exhausted, and 
we seem to be on the margin of an unfiithomable abyss. 
The telescope, however, and the mural circle, have enabled 
us to span the void ; and the genius of man, proud of the 
achievement — and justly, ifhumbly, proud — has crossed the 
gulf 12,000 times the radius of his own system, that he 
may study the nearest world in the firmament of heaven. 
Beyond this frontier lies the whole universe of stars — their 
binary systems — their clusters, and their nebulous combi- 
nations. The observed parallax of one-fourth of a second, 
LyrsB, carries us four times as fiir into the bosom of space ; 
but though beyond this we have no positive measures of dis- 
tance, it would be as unphilosophicai to assign limits to crea- 
tion, as to give it an mfinite range. In this rapid flight 
into space we have traversed it but in one dimension, and 
the line which we have traced is but a unit in the scale of 
celestial distance. Creation, in its wide panorama, is still 
beyond us, above us, and around us. The overarching 
heavens still enclose us, and distant worlds yet sparkle 
in their canopy. If from this bourne, from which the 
astronomical traveller alone returns, we look back upon 
our course, our own planetary system ceases to be per- 
ceived. Its sun is dim — itself but an invisible point in tiie 
nebulous light which intervenes. Where, then, is our ter- 
restrial baU — its oceans, its continents, its hUls, its em- 
pires, its dynasties, its thrones ? Where is our fiither-land 
— its &ctions, its Christian disunions, its slave crimes, and 
its unholy wars ? Where is our home— its peace, its en- 
dearments, its hopes, and its fears ? Where is man, the in- 
tellectual monad — ^the only atom of organic life that can 
ineroe the depths and interpret the enigma of the universe ? 
— and yet the only spark of a spiritual nature which dis- 
claims the authority and resists the will of the universal 
King I They have all disappeared in the &r off perspec- 
tive-4he long vista of space, whose apex, were it a sun, 
the hugest telescope would fidl to descry. No living thing 
here meets the eye, and no sentiment associated with life 
presses on the {Sections. The tiny organisms of earth and 
ocean— every thing that moves and breathes, that grows 
and dies — all are ingul&d in the great conception of the 
universe. The straining mind cannot unite the incom- 
mensurable extremes. The infinite in space, the eternal in 
duration, the omnipotent in power, the perfect in wisdom, 
alone fill the expanded soul, and portray, in their awful 
combination, the Creator of the umverse. 
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TBE STUDY 07 80IBM0S. 

The pleasure demed from ascertaining that the pressure 
of the air and the creation of a yacuum alike cause the rise 
of the mercury in the barometer, and give the power to 
flies of walking on the ceiling Of a room, is wholly inde- 
pendent of any practical use obtained from the discovery ; 
inasmuch as it is a pleasure superadded to that of contem- 
plating the doctrine proved by the Torricellian experiment, 
which had conferred all its practical benefits long before 
the cause of the fly's power was found out Thus, again, 
it is one of the most sublime truths in science, and the con- 
templation of which, as mere contemplation, affords the 
greatest pleasure, that the same power which makes a stone 
fkll to the ground keeps the planets iivtheir course, moulds 
the huge masses of those heavenly bodies into their ap- 
pointed forms, and reduces to perfect order all the appa- 
rent irregularities of the system : so that the handfil of 
sand which for an instant ruffles the surface of the lake, 
acts by the same law which governs, through myriads of 
ages, the mighty system composed of myriads of worlds. 
There is a positive pleasure in generalising facts and ar- 
guments — ^m perceiving the wonderful production of most 
unlike results from a few very simple principles — in findr 
ing the same powers or agents reappearing in different 
situations, and producing the most diverse and unexpected 
effects — in tracmg unexpected resemblances and differences 
— iiv ascertaining that truths or &ct8 apparently unlike 
are of the same nature, and observing wherein those appa- 
rently similar are various : and this pleasure is quite in- 
dependent of all considerations relating to practical appli- 
cation; nay, the additional knowledge that those truths 
are susceptible of a beneficial application, gives a further 
gratification of the like kind to those who are certain never 
to have the opportunity of sharing the benefits obtained, 
and who, inde^ may earnestly desire never to be in the 
condition of being able to share them. Thus, in addition 
to the pleasure received from contemplating a truth in 
animal physiology, we have another gratification from 
finding that one of its corollaries is the construction of an 
instrument useful in some painful surgical operation. Yet, 
assuredly, we have no desire ever to receive advantage 
fVom this corollaiy; and our scientific gratification was 
wholly without regard to any such view. — Lord Brougham. 

A CUBIOUS COSMETIC. 

The Rev. J. Williams, the well-known missionary so long 
resident in the South Sea Islands, taught the natives to 
manufiicture lime fh)m the coral of their shores. The effects 
it produced upon them, and the uses to which they applied 
it, he thus fecetiously describes : — * After having laughed 
at the process of burning, which they believed to be to cook 
the coral for food, what was their astonishment when, in 
the morning, they foimd his cottage glittering in the rising 
sun, white as snow. They danced, they sang, they shouted, 
and screamed with joy. The whole island was soon in a 
commotion, given up to wonder and curiosity; and the 
laughable scenes which ensued, after they got possession 
of the brush and whitewash tub, baffle description. The 
bon ton immediately voted it a cosmetic and a kalydor, 
and superlatively happy did many a swarthy coquette 
consider herself could she but enhance her charms by a 
daub of the white brush. Now party spirit ran hi^, as it 
will do in more civilised countries, as to who was, or who 
was not, best entitled to preference. One party urged 
their superior rank and riches ; a second had got the brush, 
and were determined at all events to keep it; and a third 
tried to overturn the whole, that they might obtain some 
of the sweepings. They did not even scruple to rob each 
other of the little share that some bad been so happy as to 
procure. But soon new lime was prepared, and in a week 
not a hut, a domestic utensil, a war-club, or a garment, 
but was white as snow — not an inhabitant but had his skin 
painted with the most grotesque figures — not a pig but 
was similarly whitened— and even mothers might be seen 
in every diroction, capering with extravagant gestures, 
and yelling with delight at the superior beauty of their 
whitewashed infiuits.' 



THOUGHT AND AOTZON. 

Many flowers open to the sun, but only one fbUows Im 
constantly. Heart, be thou the sunflower — not only ofica 
to Qod's blessings, but constant in looking to him. 



THE THBACIAN'S BIRTH AND FUKEBAL. 

' Th« otutom* of Um Tranil mn In •very n^Mt Blmilar I* tb«w of tht afta 
ThmciiuiB, except that they hara md obserranee p«callar to tbemaehrM at thdt 
Mrthi and Atncnla. When a ehUd Ii bom, tha D«lKhboim HoA raond it «tt 
the doepwt lameotatknu, and reeounting all the criU flcah la heir to, tfan hcivfl 
the new4iom Inftnt that moat now endure them. But whta one diaa, faay havy 
htm with damooatmtlMM of the gnataaC mirth and pleMure, m batajr uom to pm~ 
tM bapplneaa, and beyund aU the lite of lUb. »i»t/'i. tl.«y«««^f»tt / naniMiia. 
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Tbo Thracian wept as he gazed on his child. 

In his arms the sweet innocent holding. 
And he smiled throagh his tears, as it gently amilsd. 

Like a rose-bad its beauty unfolding. 
The Thracian wept when his child was bom, 

Thouffh his heart with affection was glowing ; 
Full well did he know that the prickly thorn 

Along with the flower was growing. 
Yes, he wept when he thonght how soon it ahonld 

Not a breath of its fragrance retaining— 
With its leaves all sered, and its colour decay'd. 

And nought but the thorns remaining. 
He thought of life, and its path of woes. 

Which his child was doom'd to tread in ; 
And he tlionght how oft it would sigh for the < 

So weary and heavy laden. 
The Thracian did well— he wisely shed tears. 

And from him we a lesson may borrow, 
And weep when a helpless stranger appears 

In this valley of sin and sorrow. 
But, hark ! he lias changed the notes of wo 

For the song of festive gladness ; 
And the smile of mirth, with her roseate glow. 

Has cheer'd up the lace of sadness. 
*Tis not the voice of the nuptial song 

That the Thraoifin's heart now gladdens ; 
Nor the shout ' To the fight,' when the martial throng 

To the clang of the cymbal maddens ; 
Nor the shout that attends the victor's ear 

When the battle around him is burning ; 
Nor the shout of the heroes mighty in war, 

From victory home returning. 
He shouts that a corse in its cerements is drest — 

That sorrow no more shall enslave it— 
That a pilgrim has reach'd the home of his real. 

And a spirit the Being that gave it. W. H. 



A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 

I haye seen Sabbath sights, and joined in Sabbaili 
worships, which took the heart with their simplicity, and 
ravish^ it with sublime emotions. I have crossed the InUi 
in the sober and contemplatiye autumn to reach the retired 
lonely church betimes, and as we descended towards the 
simple edifice, whither every heart and erezy foot direoted 
itself from the country around, we beheld, issuing firam 
every vale and mountain glen, its little train of worshipperB, 
commg up to the church, around which the bones of their 
others reposed ; in so holy a place the people mwffmblwi 
under a roof where ye of the plentiful south would not hare 
lodged the porter of your gate. But under that roof ^ 
people sat, and sung their Maker's praise, ' tuning their 
hearts, by for the noblest aim,' and the pastor poured forth 
to God the simple wants of the people, and poured into 
their attentive ears the scope of Chriis^an doctrine and 
duty ; and having filled the hearts of his flock with his 
consolations, parted with them after much bleesing and 
mutual congratulation, and the people went on their way 
rejoicing. Oh ! what meaning tnere was in the whole 
what piety — what intelligence— what amplidty I The men 
were shepherds, and came up in their shepherds' guise; 
and the very brute, the shepherd's servant and companion, 
rejoiced to come at his feet Oh ! it was a Sabbath, a Sab- 
bath of rest! the body and the soul were equally refreabed. 
— Rev, Edward Irving, 
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INDEPENDENCE AND ACCUMULATION. 
Thbbi is a remarkable harmony between the moral and 
phjaicAl laws of the muTerse.^ The laws of the unwritten 
rerela^on of nature maj be said to give their sanction to 
the laws of the written reyelation of the Bible. They neyer 
clash, th^ always run parallel; indicating a common 
Bonrce, and poinling to a common issue. We nught find 
a fluniliar illustration of this great truth in the moral pre> 
eept of temperanoe. We shall find the laws of health and 
organisation oo-operating with the laws of our spiritual 
bemg to bless the man who obeys this moral law — ^to punish 
him who disobeys it We shaJl find the temperate man, 
other things being equal, in the enjoyment of figorous 
heahh; we shall find the intemperate man old in middle 
£fe, the victim of low spirits, headach, gout, dyspepsia, and 
delirium tremens. We might find an illustration equally 
ifarildng in the moral precept of chastity. Terrible are the 
nactions with which the physical laws of health and or- 
ganisatioa hare hedged round this divine statute. The 
violation of it is indeed followed by rottenness in the 
bones. 

Oar purpose in this paper is to endeavour to show that 
Una harmony between moral and physical law prevails 
most strikingly as regards the vice against which the tenth 
commandment is directed. Many and solemn are the de- 
nmiciadotts of the spirit of covetousness. We are told that 
tbe love of money is the root of all evil; that we cannot 
Kire God and mammon; that a rich man cannot enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. We are taught, that a man's 
life o>nsisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
poseesseth ; and commanded to take no thought for the mor- 
row. How does external nature respond to these doctrines 
^ precepts? Most emphatically and unequivocally. It 
anctions the precept, • Take no thought for the morrow,' 
bj declaring, that by taking ever so much thought we can- 
not bench. While we sigh for independence, and pursue 
it with our whole heart, nature declares that we can- 
i>ot be independent. While we accumulate, adding house 
to house and field to field, nature declares that there shall 
be no accumulation of real riches in all her wide do- 



Palpable ikcts seem to contradict these assertions. Men 
do beoome rich, accumulate property, and attain to that 
wrt of independence which enables them to dispense irith 
^ necessity of earning bread by the sweat of their brow. 
"HKee are but exceptions to the groat general rule. The 
BulHons of th^ human flmily are poor; they have always 
^ poor; they shall always be poor. All the riches in 
^ world were no more to their poverty than a drop of 
run to the sand of the desert All the accumulated pro- 



perty in the world would not sustain all the men in the 
worhl in independent idleness for one month; and it is 
irritten in the law of the seasona that it shall never be 
otherwise. 

The principal riches in the world, that without which all 
other riches were worthless, is com, which is emphatically 
termed the staff of life. But the primeval curse is upon 
the earth, and it does not bring forth double harvests. 
We are told that seedtime and harvest shall never cease; 
and in this it would appear to be intimated, that the an- 
nual harvest of the world shall suffice only for the world's 
annual rations. At all events, thus it is : nature declares 
that there sliall be no accumulation of oom; but that 
yearly as the seasons revolve we must sow our fields and 
reap our harvests. It is not at all probable that there was 
ever a year and a^half s supply of the first necessary of lift 
at one time in the world. Two thousand years ago, a Ro- 
man poet thus wrote :— ^ 

' The eire of gods and men, vrith hard deervee, 
Forbids oar plenty to be bought with mm, 
And wills that mortal men, inured to toU, 
Shall exercise with pains the gradginf soil.* 

It is Still the same in these days. The sdeiioe of agri- 
culture is probably better understood, and more iueoesa- 
ftdly (reduced to practice than at any former time; bat 
the partial fiulure of last year's crop in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe has excited a ftar that there wHl be a scar- 
city before next harvest. If there is any ground for this 
fofldr, that is a proof that notwithstanding the late abund- 
ant harvests there was no excess, and consequently no 
accumulation of com, in these countries. 

Clothes, which come second in our list of necessaries, are 
subject to the law which regulates and limito the siqiply 
of AkkL. An erroneous opinion prevails, that by means of 
our mechanical power and machinery, we can produce 
clothing stuffs in unlin^ted quantity, and with as much 
fiicUity as bank-notes. It were as correct to suppose that 
millers can produce an unlimited quantity of flour, or that 
bakers can produce loaves in unlimited numbers; where- 
as it is clear that the loaves must be limited by the quan- 
tity of flour, and the flour by the quantity of wheat in the 
world. It is the same vrith the raw material of our cloth- 
ing. The sheep's wool, the cotton wool, the flaz» the raw 
silk, which are the materials of our principal textile ma- 
nufiMStures, are as difllcult to produce as com. They are 
equally subject to the law of the seasons ; and there is as 
great a difficulty in the way of .their rapid increase. In- 
deed, there are peculiar difficulties in the way of an inoreaae 
of our clothing matprials. Com can be grown in many 
countries where cotton and rilk cannot; and it wiU be 
seen at a glance that there are peculiar dSffienhies in 
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the way of a rapid increase of the quantity of sheep*8 
wooL 

So 88 regards food and clothing, the indispensable ne- 
cessaries of Itfe, a nation can never be said to be ridi or 
independent. It can never say with the fi)ol in the pai*- 
able, * Thou hast much goods laid up for many years/ But 
yet there are truth and meaning in such expressions as 
* the wealth of nations,' < the increase of national wealth.' 
In a most important sense, nations m^y be rich, eitiier as 
compared with each other, or with themselTes at different 
periods of their history, s 

The elementary idea of the wealth of a nation is exceed- 
ingly simple. It consists in tiie ihcilities it possesses for 
performing that work, which must be performed every 
year. Moto particularly, it consists in the number and 
completeness of its tools, and in its skill to use them. Moral 
law commands, * Lay not up treasures on earth ; *-and the 
physical law of the seasons effectually prohibits nations 
from breaking it, as regards tiieir indispensable riches ; but 
neither moral nor pl^vical law interposes to prevent na- 
tions or individuals from performing their work with as 
much fiicility and quickness as they please. Accordingly, 
men have sought out many inventions, in which we find the 
secret of their riches. The fertile lands of a country, its 
agricultural implements, its roads and canals, its quays 
and harbours, its diips, its fiMstories and machinery— these, 
and the skill to use them, are the elements of a nation's 
wealth. They are tools and instruments for the produc- 
tion and dismbution of its annual supply of food and 
raiment; and according to their number and perfection, 
and the skill to handle them, is a nation rich or poor. But 
all these tfamgs are rather the potential means of wealth, 
than wealth itselfl A nation may be possessed of all these 
means and i^pliances of wealth, and yet be poor as regards 
that indispensable wealth of nations — ^food and clothing. 
If it were possible to multiply all these things a hundred 
fold, stin the nation that possessed them mi^ be only a 
little way nearer to independence than the most untutored 
tribe of savages. 

But still there is a noble liberality in the hand of nature. 
Although the terms on which nations hold their lease of 
Hfe are unremitting toil and labour from year to year, yet 
provision is made for the support of two large classes who, 
from different causes, are incapable of toil. We allude to 
the young and the old— the wards and the pensioners of 
society. Nature makes ample provision for these two 
classes. While she sternly demands that her strong young 
men shall follow her as she walks majestically through the 
seasons, and live by submitting to tiie primeval destiny, 
she pours from her lap an abundant supply, not only fbr 
her unmediate followers, but for their old men and their 
little ones. Here we have the first glimpse of a retiring 
pension fund in the economy of nature. We shi^ll now 
briefly trace the process by which men write their names 
upon the list of pensioners, and beoome independent, long 
before nature gives them their discharge from the ranks of 
labour. 

The social compact is a &ble; but it is founded upon 
enough of reality to warrant us to reason upon its prescrip- 
tive laws. One of the most universally acknowledged of 
them has reference to the institution of property. Men 
generally submit to labour as to a necessary evil, and long 
to escape ftx>m it to the imaginary clysium of indepen- 
dence. Such an escape is possible only by mutual accom- 
modation. In a simple state of society men could not be 
rich. They would soon reach the limits of that accumula- 
tion which the physical laws of the world permit They 
might pioduco in one year as much com, and weave as 
mudi cloth, as would feed and clothe them, say for seven 
years ; but their independence of labour would still extend 
over only six years ; and before the end of that time, the 
rats and the moths, and the wearing elements, would have 
made inroads upon thdr stores. But the independence 
which man cannot win single-handed fh>m nature, he se- 
onras by a eompact with his brethren. The general pro- 
cess is OM follows : — He labours hard, and produces more 
than 18 required by his immediate wants. He gives the 



surplus to society, and receives in return a bond for the 
amount upon its productive powers. All that he prodoces, 
whether of com, cloth, or other less necessary eQnuBod> 
lies of daily use, as well as tiie aggregate produoe of tie 
entire community, is consumed during the year; bat, aX 
the end of it, the bard working man holds a ma/rtgikgid mpna. 
part of the next year'sproduoe, even before it exists. He 
repeats the process. He goes on working hard, or working 
skilfully, or persuading others to work for him, disposing 
of his surplus produce, and mcreasing &e number or 
amount of his bonds upon society, by which we simply 
mean, money. At length he is satisfied that his admow- 
ledged claims upon society are sufficient to keep him inde- 
pendent of labour all his life, and then he * retires upon a 
competence.' 

Jiji independence thus won does no violence to thai na- 
tural law which forbids the independence of an entire com- 
munity. It is won by an honest and honourable prooea; 
and the subject of it can comfort himself with tlMS reflec- 
tion, that he is only receiving back from society thai wiifc 
which he had intrusted it, or for which he had given k 
value. While he was bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, others who had borne it before him, as well as the 
little ones who were to bear it after him, were living upon 
the fhiit of his immediate labour. All parties were ac- 
commodated. They 

' Held their being on the terms. 
Each help the others.' 

One would fain hope, that the time will come when thi« 
much coveted prize of independence will be held out br 
society as within the reach of all its members ; wimi the 
honest industrious man, instead of being haunted all his 
hie bv the fear of poverty in his old age, shall liftve tho 
consolation of knowing, that after a certain period of 
labour he shall i*eceive his discharge, and be admitted, in 
virtue of his services, into the great Chelsea Hospital of 
sode^. 

This were a consummation devoutiy to be wiohed; bat 
after all, how precarious is the independence of the most 
independent ! As we appioach the weeks of harvest, we an 
withm a month or two of absolute starvation. Were the 
winds commissioned to thrash our fields, or tiie mildew to 
blight them, or the caterpillar to devour them, the rich 
and the poor, the nobleman and the beggar, the queen and 
her subjects, should alike be swept into a oonunon ruiiL 
All the other riches in the world, fiuling the riches of our 
golden harvest fields, were as worthless as the flash notes 
of the forger. But, as regards this indispensable treasure, 
we have seen that neither individuals nor nations hare 
been, or ever can be, rich. Our * daily bread ' is measured 
out to us, and our diaily bread only. By takmg thought, 
we could as easdly add a cubit to our stature, or wa^ the 
Ethiopian white, as we could make the nations independent 
of labour for a single year. And yet, this independeooe is 
one of oiu" heroic words. We sing songs in its praise. An 
important section of our social institutions, insoranoe soois- 
ties, in all their varieties, is founded upon our desire of it, 
and may be regarded as so many breakwatera thrown up 
against the dreaded waves of uncertainty, in the midst <^ 
which we are dostined to lead our lives. After long years 
of incessant toil ; after the limbs have been stiffcaied with 
labour, or the brain wasted with thouj^ or the heart 
shrivelled with feverish longing, one in a thousand atteins 
to an independence which is built upon the world's riches. 
Society is pledged to find him in food and raiment, thouf^ 
thousands should be in want of both. But society can £s- 
charge its obligations to him only if the seasons are fkrour- 
able; or, if it doos so in unflivourable seasons, it is at the 
expense of hunger and nakedness to many of its members. 
For, we repeat it, the world, as a whole, is poor; there is 
no accxunulation of real wealth in the richest nation. Po- 
verty is the constant companion of the millions of the hu- 
man fiunily. Starvation is often within a day's mardi of 
countless multitudes of them ; and once a year is witidn a 
month of them all. But God tempers the vdnd to the shorn 
lamb ; and the providence which gives to this Iiu^ &mily 
its daily bread, while it presents a sublime foct upon which 
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tuih, which is better than independence, can rest in peace, 
•dmbisters a severe reproof to Uiat fidthless fiiinlrhearted- 
ness which is too often the principal motiTe to the pursuit 
of the phantom independence. 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 

SZCOND ARTICLE, 

The Spanish soTereigns took every measure fitted to se- 
cure possession of their new discoveries. An envoy was 
sent to the pope, who granted a bull ceding to them all the 
limits, privil^es, and indulgences, which had formerly 
been accorded to the Portuguese in thdr Afirican discover- 
ies, on the same condition of planting and propagating the 
Catbofic fiuUi. Another bull was issued on the following 
day, containing the &mous line of demarcation between 
the territories of the rival monarchs, by a line £rom pole to 
pole, passing a hundred leagues west of the Azores. This 
has hetsn frequently quoted as a proof of his holiness' igno- 
rance of the true form of the earth, but perhaps only shows 
that he did not anticipate the possibility of the circumna- 
ligadon of the globe. The negooiations with the court of 
Portugal were more difficult and tedious, each of the 
princes endeavouring to deceive and outwit his rival. After 
repeated embassies, the matter was, however, arranged on 
the 7th June, 1494, the papal line of partition being moved 
870 leagues west of the Cape Verd islands, and the territory 
on the west assigned to Spain, that on the cast to Portugal 
Meantime Columbus was hurrying on his second expedi- 
don, afraid that the Portuguese E^ould anticipate him by 
t secret attempt To aid him, a board was appointed under 
Joan de Fonseca, archdeacon of Seville, and afterwards 
patriarch of the Indies. Fonseca is represented as a 
worldly man, of a vindicitive disposition, to gratify which 
be did not hesitate to sacrifice the interests of his master. 
He soon conceived a most rancorous hostility to Columbus, 
which occasioned him many vexations and delays, and 
proved highly ii^urious to the interests of their common 
master. 

A fleet of seventeen vessels was soon ready at Seville, 
containing numerous skilful mechanics and miners, and 
loaded with horses, domestic cattle, grain, sugarcanes, and 
other plants. The number of persons had been limited to 
a thooaand, but such was the eagerness of volunteers, that 
fifteen hundred eventually sailed, eager to engage in the 
new field of adventure^ fmd reap a portion of its golden 
fruits. All the titles and privileges promised to Columbus 
were confirmed, and his powers in the New World even ex- 
tended. Under such altered circumstances did the Admi- 
ral leave Cadis on the 26th September, on his second voy- 
a^ to the Indies ; his companions, no longer forced on 
board Uke condemned criminals devoted to sure destruc- 
tion, but glad and rejoicing in their good fortune in being 
|ermitted to join the glorious enterprise. On the 6th Octo- 
jwr, the fieet anchor^ at Gomera, one of the Canaries, and 
focreased their live-stock by various purchases, amongst 
Much Las Casas mentions eight hogs, the fertile parents of 
fte innumerable multitudes of swine dispersed through the 
Spanish colonies. After being becalmed for some days 
IhoDg the Canaries, Columbus kept further south, and 
las out of the region of Bcn-weeds, which had po much en- 
Muraged his stulors on their former voyage. The trade- 
" ids again bore thcin gently along, till ihe end of Octo- 
whcn they were awestruck by one of those tremen- 
thunder-storms common in the tropics. The electrical 
Dd, adhering with lambent flames to the top of the masts, 
■*^ed their spirits, as the sailors, according to an old 
ition, thou^t it was St Elmo with seven lighted 
-a sure proof that no danger would befiil them. On 
2d November, Columbus thought he saw signs of land, 
i early next morning a lofty island appeared, to which 
p.\Q the name of Dominica, as it was discovered on 
ly. This event was celebrated by loud anthems of 
raise and thanks to Qod for guiding tiiem in safety over 
^ mighty ocean. 
. Columbus had reached the Antilles, a beautafid group of 



small ishtnds shutting in the Caribbean Sea. After to«| 
ing on one island which was uninhabited, they landed^ 
another, named Quadaloupe, with a loffy mountain, tn 
which streams of water broken into white fbam de8cen<l 
The natives had all fled, but their tents contained artid] 
of eortheAware, bows and arrows, plenty of provision 
domesticated geese, and beantifiil parrots. Numerous I 
man bones and skulls, apparently used as vases, filled t 
Spaniards with horror, and some women whom they td 
captive on the following da^ infi^rmed them that the 4 
tives, whom they named Conbs, were in the habit of kill^ 
and eating their prisoners. The captain of one of the shjl 
with eight men had lost themselves in the woods, and Q 
lumbus entertained great apprehensions that they hi 
fijlen victims to the savages. Fortunately, however, tj 
Carib warriors were all absent on some in^tory expel 
tion, and ihe stragglers returned just when the fleet w« 
about to sail without them. Columbus proceeded to tl 
north-west> being anxious to learn the &te of the colo^ 
left on Hif^niola, passing many islands on his way. i 
Santa Cruz a boat was sent on ^re for water, and on K 
return intercepted a canoe with a few Indians, who cam 
suddenly round a point of Und between it and the sh^ 
After a desperate resistance, in which one of the Indian 
was killed, and their canoe destroyed, the others wer 
captured and brought on board the ship, where their fiert 
untamed demeanour, so imlike the gentle manners of tb 
natives of Hispaniola, struck the Spaniards with astonish 
ment They passed many ot^er islands, among them Port< 
Rico, where they landed, but saw none of the natives, whi 
were always at war with the Caribs. The latter people 
said to have spread fh>m the Apalachian mountains ovei 
the whole chain of the West India islands, wad ttom theno< 
even to the mainland of Brazil, were the scourge of thi 
more peaceable and unwarlike tribes, though the reporti 
of their cannibalism were probably £alse or at least exagge- 
rated. 

On the 22d November the fleet reached the eastern point 
of Hispaniola, and the admiral hoped soon to arrive at the 
fort where he had left his followers on the former voyage. 
On passing the Qulf of Samana, the scene of his former 
combat with the natives, a young Indian, who had accom- 
panied him to Spain, was set on shore as a messenger of 
peace to his countrymen. No account was ever received 
of lum afterwards, and he was not improbably sacrificed to 
their avarice or jealousy. On the evening of the 25th the 
fleet reached La Navidad, but it was ahready too dark to 
approach the coast or discern the fort Two guns were 
fired as a signal to their conurades, but no answer was re- 
turned, no sign of life was to be seen on the coast. A 
canoe soon after appeared, and the Indians on seeing Co- 
lumbus came on board. They told him that some of the 
Spaniards left in the fort had died of sickness, that others 
had been killed in quarrels amongst themselves, and the 
remainder had removed to another part of the island. 
Next day none of the natives appeared, and on landing, a 
burned and blackened ruin alone marked where the fort 
had stood. Continuing their researches, they next dis- 
covered a grave containing eleven bodies, which proved to 
be those of Europeans. At last some Indians were met 
with, from whom the &te of the garrison was ascertained. 
The Spaniards were hardly relieved from the authority oJ 
the admiral, than they began to abuse the poor natives, 
robbing them of their property, and seducing their wivee 
and daughters. Then they quarrelled among themselves, 
disobeyed the orders of the commander, and dispersed 
themselves over the country. Eleven of them set out for 
the dominions of Caonabo, a warlike chief of Carib origin, 
who ruled over the gold mountains in the interior, where 
they expected to find hnmense wealth. They were seized im- 
mediately on entering his dominions and put to deatii, and 
Caonabo resolved to rid the island of the strangers. H( 
made a descent on the fort, and attacking it during th< 
night, had fvJl possession before the few men remaining ii 
it were aware of their danger. The whole of the Spaniard! 
were slain, and the village of the neighbouring Indians 
who attempted to defend them, burned to the ground. Th< 
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tory of this first European settlement is on epitome of 
ny that have followea— of the base Tices and lawless 
ise of their superior power, by men boasting of their 
ilisation— of the fierce reyen^ of the sayage, his mo- 
Qtary success, his final destruction, 
rhe cacique or chief of the Indians soon after sent a 
ssage excusing his absence, and stating that he was 
ifined to his tent by a wound received in defence of the 
iniards. Columbus visited him, when he related the 
{fortune of the garrison with tears in his eyes, and con- 
ced the admiral of his good &ith, though some of his 
owers were of a different opinion. The cacique after- 
rds visited the ships, where he was lost in astonishment 
idst the new and unknown objects that he beheld. The 
'ses especially, their great size, their apparent fierceness 
. perfect docility, fiU^ with amazement men who knew 
y the most diminutive quadrupeds. The ftmales rescued 
01 the Caribs were also a special object of attention, in 
*ticular one distinguished by her lofty air and manner, 
h whom the cacique conversed repeatedly. After a 
>ast the chief begged permission to return on shore, per- 
)s feeling uneasy at the dark suspicious looks of the 
miords, some of whom advised Columbus to retain him 
soner. Next day the brother of the chief came on board 
i conversed fbr some time with the women. He was 
ibably concerting their escape, as in the night they all 
)ped overboard, and though heard and pursued, swam 
the land, three miles distant, and escaped. Next day, 
en Columbus sent on shore to reclaim them, he founjl 
village deserted and the natives fled into the interior. 
Columbus left this place, where there was now no induce- 
Qt to remain, as the looility seemed unhealthy and unfit 
a permanent settlement When looking for a situation 
ipted for this purpose, he was driven by advene weather 
3 a harbour, and bdng pleased with its appearance, and 
iring that the mountains of Cibao, eontaining gold mines, 
re at no great distance, he resolved to found a city, 
ncd Isabella from his royal patroness. A plan was 
med, and pi^parations begun, when disease broke out 
oiig the Spaniards, already suffering firom their long 
ifinement on ship-board, and unaccustomed to the climate 
the tropics. IMsappointment, too, increased their ma- 
les, when their golden dreams melted away, and the 
cssity of hard labour appeared. Even Columbus suf- 
id from exposure to the climate and the numerous 
dctieB iu which he was involved. Still, though confined 
ills bed, he continued to direct the affurs of the expe- 
ton and the building of the town. The ships hod now 
charged their cargoes, and were soon to return to Spain, 
; no merchandise was provided, and no treasures even 
crtained to exist The golden mountains were, however, 
no great distance, and Don Alonzo de Ojeda, one of the 
st adventurous of his followers, set out with a party to 
)lore them. They found the natives friendly, the sands 
the mountain streams glistened with particles of gold, 
I fragments weighing several ounces were collected. 
Lh these glad ticUngs he returned to the admiral, who 
7 sent home twelve ships, retaining five for fisurther dis- 
eries. As yet Columbus had only promises of wealth 
rive in return for the supplies he requested to be tran»- 
ted from Spain. Till articles of more value could be 
cured, Columbus proposed sending home Carib slaves 
*etTuii for live-stock, but Isabella refiised her consent 
;his inhuman project Though no wealth was brought 
tk by the fleet, still the reports of the gold mines pre- 
ted that disappointment whose effects the admiral so 
tly dreaded. 

)n recovering firom his illness, Columbus was about to 
out to explore the interior, when he discovered a plot 
Dug a portion of his followers to seize the ships and re- 
n to SpaiD, where they hoped to find forgiveness by 
using thdr chief of deception. The ringl^ers were 
ested, the chief; Bemal Diaz, confined, in order to be 
t to Spain for trial, and some others punished less 
erely than they deserved. This act of authority formed 
ew ground of offence, and excited the national feelings 
the Spaniards against the foreigner, m thqr regarded 



Columbus. On the 12th March, however, he set oat lor 
the interior with four hundred men, leaving the commafid 
of the town and fleet to his brother Di^o, a man of u 
easy and fiicile disposition. On reaching the summit of 
the first range of mountains, the Spaniards were lost ia 
admiration of the beautifrd plain, which extended like && 
earthly paradise before them. Throng this region, liU-it. 
he named the Vega Real or Royal Plain, Columbus con- 
tinued his march, being everywhere hospitably reoeired I7 
the Indians, when their first terror at the strange specttci 
was overcome. On the second day he reached anotlior 
chain of mountains, higher and more rugged, but as tlxj 
were now in the golden region, Columbus, before peD> 
trating fiurther, resolved to erect a fort and commence \& 
work the mines which he believed to exist The ^ 
named St Thomas, was built on an eminence, protect^ 
by a small river. Here he left fifty-six men, and set od 
on his return to the coast, halting some time, however, ia 
the Indian villages on the way. He thuil acquired more 
knowledge of the manners of the natives, some of what 
customs and opinions are very curious. He at first r^ 
garded them as atheists, but soon found that, beadcss 
belief in one supreme deity, they had also many inferior 
gods, some the peculiar guardians of each tribe, others 
allotted to watch over every special department of nature. 
They had also priests or magicians ; and some imper^ 
notions of the creation of the world and universal adage. 
They believed that mankind hod originally come oat cr& 
certain cave; large men from a large hole, and the stdaII 
men from a small one ; and that they had no women among 
them at first, but at last found them among the brandies d 
a forest near a small lake. The ladies were, howercr, as 
slippery as eels, so that the men could not for a long tiine 
catdi any of them ; till some whose hands were rough witk 
a kind of lepro^, succeeded in securing four of th^ slip- 
pery females. The nathres appeared an idle careless race, 
living chiefly on the spontaneous produce of their Toods 
and rivers. 

On reaching Isabella, Colimibus found the sickness m^ 
tinuing, the stores of provisions almost consumed, and S&- 
content and disappointment very prevalent The last vat 
greatly increased when he required the cavaliers to tid in 
erecting certain public works of immediate necessity, the 
proud hidalgos considering all labour as a dcgrad&tioiL 
These circumstances greatiy embarrassed Columbus, vba 
was desirous of proceeding on another voyage of discorery. 
He therefore sent all the persons who could be spared into 
the interior, under the conomond of Pedro Margarita, iriti 
orders to explore the country. He gave strict charges to 
treat the Indiuis with kindness, justice, and caution; to 
respect their property and persons, except Caonabo the 
Carib chieii whom they were to seize by stratagem. Ad 
incident that now occurred convinced him that there wu 
littie to fear from the natives. A horseman, returning from 
the interior, found five of his countrymen captive aoMOg 
a crowd of Indians. Though more than four hundred in 
number, the sight of his horse put them all to flight, and 
he brought off his friends in triumph. Leaving his brother 
Diego governor in his absence, Columbus sailed in the thite 
smtdlest vessels in search of new lands. 

He first proceeded west, and in five days came in sight 
of the east end of Cuba. He coasted along it for a shojt 
way, but learning from the natives that a country rich in 
gold was to be found in the south, he turned in tlit dirav 
tion. The blue summits of Jamiuca soon rose aboTe the 
horizon, and on drawing near land they were met by a 
fleet of seventy canoes ftiU of gaily painted savages, deco- 
rated with feathers, and brandishing their wooden Innces 
with loud yells. A few presents {deified this angry ar- 
mada; biit next day, when he entered a harbour to ctiwfl 
his ship, he found the whole beach covered with hostile 
Indians. Wishing to inspire them with terror, m order to 
prevent all future molestation, the admiral caused some 
boats to row close to the shore; the Spaniards lot flyi 
volley of arrows from their cross-bows, and then springing 
to the land pursued the multitude. A fierce dog was then 
let loose on the Indians, the first instance of the employ 
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mcnt of these animals against the natives. Subsequently, 
mteroourse -was established with the Indians, who were 
more warlike and ingenious than those of Hayti, and pos- 
sessed larger canoes. These were hollowed from a single 
tree, and one of them measured ninety-six feet long by 
dght broad. After a ftfw days, Colimibus finding no signs 
of gold, retained to Cuba. Here he was involyed among 
a yast multitude of small islands, which rendered navigiv- 
lion Tery dangerous and difficult. He, however, named 
them the Queen's Qardens, from the y^ure with which 
they as it were covered the sur&oe of the sea. Some of 
these islands were inhabited, and Columbus was much 
amused by a method the natives employed in fishing. They 
attached a long line to the tail of a small fish with a flat 
head fomished with numerous suckers. They allowed it 
to swim about, when it generally kept near the surfhoe, 
but on peroeiving a large fish would dart on it, and fixing 
itself finnly by its suckers, would r^ain its hold till both 
were drawn out. of the water. Besides fish, the Spaniards 
saw large tortoises caught in this way, which it appears is 
also practised on the east coast of Africa. Columbus con- 
tmueid his voyage along the southern shore of the island, 
whidi he believed to form part of the Asiatic continent. 
In this navigation he encountered many difficulties fit)m 
the numerous sandbanks and keys or small islands. At 
last being fblly convinced that he had reached a continent, 
and fearing the exhaustion of his provisions, and the 
shattered condition of his vessels, he determined to return. 
AjEter getting free of the small islands, he cast anchor at 
the mouth of a river in order to refresh his men, harassed 
by thehr lon^ voyage and anxieties. From this place he 
hktended to return direct to Hispaniola, but was forced by 
contrary winds to the coast of Jamaica, along which he 
nOed a considerable distance, having frequent intercourse 
with the natives. Thence he reached the shores of His- 
paniola, where he was soon recognised by some of the 
natives, among whom his fiune was widely spread. After 
Bailing along its southern side, he came to a region al- 
ready explored, but intended to continue his researches 
&rther east among the Caribbean islands. The hardships, 
exertions, and anxieties of his five months' voyage had, 
however, exhausted his mental and bodily powers ; he was 
strock with a sudden malady which deprived him of 
memory, sight, uid all his fiumlties, and the crew, alarmed 
at the deep letiutrgy of tiie admiral, abandoned all thought 
of prosecuting tlie voyage, and boro away direct for the 
harbour of Isabella. Here Columbus rejoiced to meet his 
brother Bartholomew, who had arrived from Spain with 
supplies, but found the affairs of the island fiillen into the 
utaiost confiision during his absence. 

Columbus, before departing on his voyage, had, as we 
mentioned, given the command of his troops to Margarite, 
with orders to explore the island. Instead of obeying 
these orders, Margarite quartered himself and followers 
among the natives of the Vega, whom he oppressed and 
abused in all possible ways. To the remonstrances of the 
council and Diego Columbus he paid no attention, but at 
last fakting the investigation of his conduct on the return 
of the admiral, he resolved, with his associates, to seize 
some of the shi^ and return to Spain. He was joined in 
this scheme by Friar Boyle, to whom the religious super- 
mtendanoe of the colony had been conmodtted. Deserting 
their posts, they had sailed for Spain, leaving the army 
witiiout a head and without discipline. The men became 
holder in their abuse of tiie natives, till the latter, roused 
to resentm^t, began to take secret vengeance on their op- 
pressors. Scattered parties and individuals were put to 
death, and success in these attempts led to bolder under- 
takings. Caonabo resolved to attack the fortress, built 
^thout permission on his territories, and now garrisoned 
hy only fifty men. They were commanded by Alonzo de 
C^eda, who to great natural bravery added much military 
skill, acquired in the Moorish wars. Caonabo assembled 
ten thousand warriors, but fbund his adversary on his 
PUffd, and being unable to force so strong a fortress, en- 
deayoured to rSuce it by fiimine. After a thirty days' 
^^ in which many of the Indians perished, he was 



obliged to withdraw, but meditated an attack on the town, 
weakened by the dispersion of the troops and the sickness 
of those who remained. He made a league, for this pur- 
pose, with three other ohiel^ but Guacanagari, the first 
firiend of the Spaniards, whose dominions were nearest the 
town, remained fidthfiil to them, and delayed the attempt 
He tiius brought on himself the hostility of the confede- 
rates, who plundered his country and killed many of his 
subjects. 

Columbus took various measures to quiet the island, 
punishing some of the chiefe, and gaining others by conci- 
uatory treatment From his most dangerous enemy Cao- 
nabo, he was freed by a daring stratagem of Ojeda, who 
with ten horsemen ventured into the camp of the chief on a 
pretended fHendly mission, and having by fitlse represen- 
tations induced tiie simple Indian to mount behind huu, 
and suffer himself to be adorned with polished shackles, 
bore him off in triumph fh)m among his astonished war- 
riors. This deceit, however contrary to our feelings, seems 
to have been viewed in a different light by its victim, who, 
when a captive, always showed the highest respect for 
Ojeda, whilst he proudly reftised all marks of deference 
fbr Columbus, though well aware of his superior rank. 
Another important event for the colony was tiie arrival of 
Antonio Torres, with four ships loaded with provisions, and 
aooompanied with many workmen and mechanics. The 
dispatches flrom the court were still &vourable ; insidious 
enemies having not as yet poisoned the ear of the princes 
against Colui^us. The admiral nastened the return of 
Torres, sending with him his brother Diego to support his 
interests at court, and to give his advice in settling the 
boundaries <xl their respective discoveries with Portugal. 
In the fleet was sent not only all the gold and other pre- 
cious metals which he could procure, but also above five 
hundred Indian prisoners, whom he recommended to be 
sold as slaves at Seville. Thus early was begun that ac- 
oorsed trade in human flesh, w^oh has produced more 
misfortune to mankind than all the wars from that time to 
the present; and which is no less disgraceful to humanity 
than the cannibalism of the savages for which the Spaniards 
express such horror. 

One of Caonabo's brothers, attempting to revenge his 
captivity, had been defeated by Ojeda, but this did not 
prev^it the other ohiefe fh>m collecting their forces for his 
rescue. Columbus learning from the friendly Indians that 
they had assembled in the Vega, marched out to meet them, 
though his whole army only amounted to two hundred in- 
fantnr, twenty horse, and the same number of bloodhounds, 
not the least dangerous opponents to the naked Indians. 
A battie, or rather massacre, took place in the Vega ; the 
natives, who had trusted to their numbers, being at once 
dispersed by the fire of the infantry, and then cut down by 
the cavaky, or hunted like wild beasts by the savage dogs. 
Columbus followed up his victory by subduing almost the 
whole island, and imposing a tax of a certain quantity of 
gold dust, or, where this was not produced, of cotton, on 
each of the natives. The chiefe remonstrated against this 
grievous burden ; but in vain. Their people, seeing no hope 
of relief, deserted their fields, and retired to the moun- 
tains, hoping that fiunine might drive away their persecu- 
tors. But this only increased thdr severities, and after a 
large part of the Vidians had perished by want and vio- 
lence, the remainder returned to linger under the yoke of 
slavery. Even the friendly Guacanagari and his people 
were subjected to the same impositions and cruelties, till 
the chief^ unable to endure the reproaches of his miserable 
subjects, retired to the mountains, and died in poverty — a 
victim to the strangers whom his hospitality had more than 
onoe preserved frtHn destruction. 

Hie malcontents who had returned to Spain were not 
wholly unsucoessfU in prejudicing the sovereigns against 
Columbus, who, as a foreigner, had no influence to support 
him at court Even the arrival of Torres, with news of the 
discoveries made in the recent voyage, and the specimens 
of gold which he brought, did not restore Columbus to his 
former &vour. Juan Aguado was sent as a commissioner 
to investigate the affairs of the island, and though formerly 
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highly indebted to Columbus, soon became his bitterest 
foe. On arriving atdsabella, he found the admiral absent 
in the interior, and immediately assumed high authority to 
himself^ and interfered in all public affairs. When the ad- 
miral returned from the interior, he received Aguado with 
all the courtesy due to the royal messenger ; and when his 
inquiries were finished, intimated his intention of return- 
ing with him to Spain. Their departure was delayed by a 
tremendous hurricane, which swept oyer the isliuid with 
such awful fiiry, that CTen the Indians thought it a divine 
judgment on the crimes and cruelties of the white men. It 
destroyed all the vessels in the harbour except one, left in 
a very shattered condition. Whilst the vessels were repair- 
ing, Columbus received news of great importance. A 
Spaniard, Miguel Diaz, in the service of his brother Bar- 
tiiolomew, had wounded one of his comrades dangerously 
in a quarrel, and fearing the consequences, had fled to the 
south side of the island. Here he had won the heart of a 
female cacique, and lived with her for some time very hap- 
pily. But at length he became desirous of returning to lus 
friends, and fell into deep melancholy. His Indian bride 
learning the cause, and desirous of drawing the Spaniards 
to her part of the island, that he might not thus be induced 
to abandon her, informed him that there were rich mines 
in the neighbourhood. Diaz having ascertained the truth 
of the report, returned to his master, who was easily recon- 
ciled to him, and set out personally to investigate the 
mines. He found them as nch as was reported, and deep 
pits near them, as if dug in former times, which gave rise 
to a curious coigecture of Columbus, that he had now dis- 
covered the ancient Ophir of Solomon. The tidings were 
indeed highly gratefru to the admiral, both as deoiaive 
proofs of tike w^th of the island, thus silencing the cavils 
of his enemies, and as an excuse for removing the colony 
from its unhealthy situation. I>iaz was pardoned, and em- 
ployed in various duties, all of which he discharged with 
fidelity. He also kept feath with his Indian spouse, who 
seems to have become a Christian, and to have be^ bap- 
tised. 

On the 10th March, 1496, Cohimbus sailed for Spain, 
along with Aguado. Keeping too far south, within the 
trade-winds, Ids passage was long and tedious, so that he 
had to touch at Quadaloupe for provisions. The shores 
were only defended by the women, some of whom they took 
prisoners, but again set tcee before their departure. One 
heroine, however, refused liberty, and chose rather to ac- 
company Caonabo, whom Columbus was taking with him 
to Spain. But the Carib chief was destined never to arrive 
there ; his proud heart was broken by his misfortunes, and 
he died on the voyage. During this voyage, the Spaniards 
were reduced to great extremity, some even proposing to 
kill and eat their Indian prisoners. On the 11th June, Co- 
lumbus at last reached Caidiz, after a weary passage of Uuree 
months. His hopes and reception were very different flrom 
what they had been on his former return three years be- 
fore ; and the miserable emaciated figure of his sickly com- 
panions, and their yellow countenances — a mockery, says 
an old writer, of that gold they had gone to seek — ^was no 
unfit emblem of the public disappointment. He, however, 
received a fHendly letter from the court, and on his arrival 
there met with a kind reception ; his great merits not being 
yet wholly forgotten. He proposed to undertake a new 
voyage of discovery, which was readily agreed to ; but nur 
merous delays were destined to intervene before its accom- 
plishment. Affairs of more immediate necessity demanded 
all the care and resources of the king, whilst envious coun- 
cillors insinuated to him the great cost and small profit of 
the boasted discoveries. At length the influence of the 
queen procured certain measures favourable to Columbus, 
and a&pted to promote the prosperity of the colony ; but 
the mani^ement of Indian affairs was committed to his 
cold-blooded enemy, Fonseca, who persecuted him, and 
embarrassed his proceedings by the meanest and most des- 
picable artifices. * Absent, envied, and a stranger,' as he 
said in a letter to the king, every one was against him, and 
it was only hb gratitude to -Uie queen that induced him to 
persevere. 



At length, on the 80th May, 1498, Columbus sailed with 
idx vessels on his third voyage to the New World. He jav- 
ceeded south to the Cape Verd Islands. Thence be oofi- 
tinucd south-west, till his ship was involved in the regiiSL 
of the * calms,' near the equator. Here the wind fell, and 
a dead, sultry air, as from a furnace, hung over the Bfaip«, 
wasting their stores, and destroying the heaUh and spirite 
of the men. He then altered his course more to the we&t, 
and reached land with his provisions nearly exfaai^ted, 
and only one cask of wat^ remaining in each ship. It 
was the island of Trinidad, which Columbus named frvm a 
vow he made to consecrate the first land he should readi 
to the Trinity. He coasted along the southern shore of ti& 
island, and was surprised at its fertility, at the coohiess oi 
air, and the fiiir complexion of the natives — all so unlike 
the tropical character of Africa. He was now seiHiig in 
the strait between Trinidad and the i^iainland, on sosne 
parts of which he touched in the gulf of Paria, Imt without 
knowing that it was in reality the continent he bad long 
sought The strings of pearis worn by the natiTos hl^ly 
interested him as a new source of wesJth, and a confimia- 
tion of his theories. His time, however, would not pcnut 
of further researches, so, retracing hia way, he aalied 
through the narrow passage between Trinidad and Cape 
Boto in Paiia, whei*e the sea was raging and foaming, the 
currents being swollen by the large mass of treBk wafea 
then poured into the gulf. He pas^ through tt» howeror, 
in safety, and exanuned part of the north coast of Pana. 
when he was compelled to sail for Hispaniola. He reached 
it considerably north of the point he wished, having been 
carried out of his reckoning by the strong cnnents. Send- 
ing a message on shore to his brother, he (Jailed for the 
river Ozema, and was soon met by his brother Bartholomew, 
who came off in a caravel to meet him. In a letter to the 
sovereigns, relating his voyage, Columbus enters into va- 
rious speculations — some of them wUd and fencaHtl in the 
extreme— concerning his new discoveries. He however 
rightly conjectured flrom the quantity of firesh water flow- 
ing into the gul^ that it must come from some continent cf 
vast extent, which he still maintained to be a part of Asia. 

From his brother, who had governed the island under 
the title of Adelantado, Columbus reoeived an aceonnt of 
the events which had occurred during his long absence. 
Bartholomew had proceeded to found a fort near the minef 
of Hayna, discovex^ by his servant, ,but» fh>m want of pro- 
visions, the work had made slow progress. He then laid 
the foundation of San Domingo, on the harbour at the numth 
of the Ozema river, and leaving a small garrison there, aet 
out to explore the western region of the island. He wa£ 
well received by the caoique of that district, who readily 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of cotton, alleg^ig that 
no gold was produced in his part of the island. On retum- 
ing to Isabella, he found nothing but misery and repining. 
The provisions received tnm Europe were consumed, the 
Spaniards, intent only on procuring gold, would not con- 
descend to cultivate the ground, and yet, by their cruelties, 
had driven the natives to the mountains. The Adelantado 
sent all the men who could be spared into the interior, 
where the climate was more salubrious, and provisions m 
greater abundance. He then established military posts to 
overawe the natives, whose indignation was roused anew 
by fi^sh indignities. Two friars had laboured with small 
success to convert the Indians, who could not be persoaded 
that a religion was true, whose followers perpetrated so^ 
atrocitiee. In one place, the flriars had built a small chapel 
with crucifix, images, and altar, for the use of a flunHy d 
converts. Some other Indians had, lumever, entered the 
chapel, and broken the images. For this crime the ignorant 
savages were tried by the ecclesiastical law, condemned, 
and burned. This cruel treatment excited the indignation 
of the whole natives, and a rebellion, to commence by a 
general massacre of their oppressors, was concerted. It 
was betrayed, as usual, to the Spaniards ; and, by a snc- 
cessfhl stratagem, the Adelantado seized fourteen of the 
assembled caciques, and carried them pristmers to a for- 
tress. Two of the principal instigators of the insurrection 
were put to death, but the others released — an act of de- 
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mency wldch for a time restored tranqmUity to the Vega. 
Bartholomew then set out to the western extremity of the 
island, where he received for tribute sufficient cotton and 
proviaons to load a caravel. 

A new trouble arose fVom the machinations of one Fran- 
cisco Roldan, who, raised finom low rank to be chief judge 
of Hat island, now turned his influence against his benefiio- 
tor. During the absence of the Adelantado, he eidted 
mutiny against him among the Spaniards at Isabella, and, 
on his return, set out into Sie interior, where he had formed 
friendship with the native chiefe, and hoped to seize one 
of the forts. Disappointed by the vigilance of the com- 
mander, he now endeavoured to obtain possession of it by 
force. The Adelantado marched to its relief, but distrust- 
ing the loyalty of his followers, durst not attack Roldan. 
He had an interview with him which led to no result, 
and Roldan, taking advantage of his absence, r^nmed to 
Isabella, entered it by surprise, and breaking open the 
royal warehouse, supplied himself and his followers with 
arms and clothing. He then returned to the Vega, en- 
deavouring to seduce the followers of the Adelantado from 
their alle^ance. Not succeeding in this, he again ende»- 
Toured to stir up the natives to revolt, and continued to 
BOW discontent among the Spaniards. The whole island 
was reduced to a state of complete anarchy, when two 
vessels arrived at San Domingo in February, 14^, with 
Bopplies of provisions, troops, and, what was of more im- 
portance, a royal confirmation of the anUiority of tiie Ade- 
lantado. Roldan had, however, gone too &r to hope for 
pardon, and feeling too weak for resistance, retired to- 
wards the west end of the island. The Indians in the 
Tega, seduced by his machinations, had taken up arms, 
but being defeated by the Spaniards, thdr chief fled to 
the mountains of Ciguay, where he found shelter with a 
brother cacique. Thither he was followed by the Adelan- 
tado, who, notwithstanding the difficulties d a mountain 
warfiure with savage foes, soon dispersed the Indians, and 
captured both the chiefe, who had sou^t shelter in the 
recesses of the mountains. Such was the state of the island 
^en Columbus returned thither from Spain, and 6uoh the 
immediate results of that unwise policy which tiie Spanish 
monarchs, instigated by his private enemies, pursued to- 
wards him. The productivenees of the colony was ruined ; 
discontent, disloyally, and crime fomented among the white 
settlers, and the poor Indians led into rebellions, in which 
they either perisned miserably by the sword and fiunine, 
or were reduced to a state of cruel slavery, to whi<di death 
in almost any form was preferable. 



THE TWO DOGS. 

By the Author of * Traits and Traditions of Fortogal.' 
|WiLL» well, dry your eyes, and say no more about it It 
is of no use to contend with chance and ill-luck,* said Paul 
Giroux, sullenly, as he leaned on the back of his wifo's 
cbair, and surveyed the humble preparation for the morn- 
ing's meal; * for my part, I shall strive no more against 
&te.' 

' Oh ! do not talk of &te, dear Paul,' said a me^-looking 
joung woman with a child on her knee. * Was it ch<mee 
that made me your wife ? or was it fate that bestowed upon 
ns this little fellow ? or that gave to our little Jessie the 
healtb, and strength, and beauty, which gladden our hearts 
Jks we look upon her? No, Paul, the hand of Providence 
U visible ihere at leasts and it is sinful to talk oifate, and 
ck(mc4f and lueh, while these dear children are within 
your sii^t.* 

* You are right, wife,* said the peasant ; * Jessie is, in- 
(ieed, a strong child, and a pretty one ; ' and he passed his 
|wge and homy hand fondly over her long auburn ring. 
lets as she glanced smilingly in Ms Ihce ; * but, poor thing; 
*wr strwagth will not pay the rent, and her beauty will not 
"Qpply the potage ; and you, too, Annette, you are wrong 
to 8sk me what made you my wife ; for if I had nothing 
else to give you, God knows I gave you at least as warm 
Alieart, and as true a love as ever man could bestow. You 
^l^have done better, Annette— I know it— you mi|^t 



have had a warmer hearth, and a dainter meal; but never 
a warmer love than mine, though you had been the wife of 
the Count himself* 

* Now, fie upon you, my friend,' said the young woman, 
as she rose in her innocent beauty, and moved .'towards 
him ; * look at your children, and then ask yourself if you 
should talk thus to their mother.' 

* No, no, Annette ; I know that I have no reason, no 
right to say these things to you; but it m almost more 
than I can bear, when I remember that had you mar- 
ried ' 

* Hush, Paul, my own husband,' murmured the sweet 
voice of Annette ; * had I married that bold, bad man, I 
should have been a wretched woman— now I am only a 
poor one : had I plighted my fliith to ftt m, I should have 
drooped under a sense of my own fiUsehood — ^new, I can 
lift my head among my neighbours, for my heart cannot 
reproach me with any wrong.' 

* But I am a beggar, Annette.' 

* You are an honest man, Paul; and never have you 
seen ' the seed of the ri^^bteous bagging tbeir bread :' if 
you can no longer labour on your own land, you can at 
least woric on. that of others, and while you have a stout 
arm and a willing heart you will never need employment 
—the trial wUl be bitter &u>u^ at firstr— I know it; but 
He yrho died for us suffered fiur more^ when he was r^ 
vUed and spit upon ; and we sha^ at least have the even- 
ing to ourselvee, to tell each other all that we have thought, 
aiid done, and purposed, during the day; and to fondle our 
little ones, and teach them those homely things which it is 
befitting for a poor man's child to- know ; and while you 
are away in the fieMs, and I am busied in our cottage with 
my own cares, I will teach Jessie those songs you used to 
love when you came to see me at the fiurm, and she shall 
sing them too ; for her yoong voice will sound cheerfully 
wh^ you come home weary with your day's labour — then, 
cheer up, dear Paul ; poverty is no crimen' 

* But it is a ourse^' said Giroux, impatiently; ' a bitin& 
bitter eurse!' 

* But who told you that Abel Lamotte was to take the 
iknn?' said the meek wife. 

* Who told me ?' echoed the husband, with flashing eyes 
and elevated voice ; ' why, hs told me — told me with a taunt. 
' You won the wife, Paul,' said he^ as we met on the mill- 
bridge, < and I have got the fimn ! we shall see which of 
us has drawn the prize.' ' 

* That was an idle jest> if he meant it for one,' said the 
meek-^red Annette. 

*Jest /' shouted her husband again, * what makes you 
talk of jests and Abel Lamotte in the same breath Uymef^ 
I tell you, Annette, that it was well for both of us when 
we met to>night, that I had thought somewliat more of an- 
other worid since he knew me tot, or 7 Well, weU, we 

josUed on the narrow and quivering plank just above 
where the water runs deepest and darkest ; but we passed 
on, each one to his home ' 

* Paul!' gasped out the young wife, starting up and 
gazing foarfhlly at Iwr husbwid. ' Paul, what mean you ? ' 

* Notl^, Annette, nothing— why, you look as pale as 
if you had seen a ghost' 

* Paul,* she said, solemnly, * I have done worse; I have 
seen an evil spirit— I foar to look stedihstly at it, lest it 
wither me. Searoh into your secret heart, Paul, I pray ; 
it will, po^pa, be a hard task, but it is a needful one, 
that you may pluck thence the imholy and sinful thoughts 
whkJi you live suffered to grow up in its hidden recesses, 
and to destroy its uprightness. Come hither, Jessie, my 
child: kneel down beside me, and pray to God to protect 
your dear fiither, and to deliver him from temptation.* 
And the &ir girl did as she was bidden, and knelt down 
on the greenswfurd with her little hands clasped and rest- 
ing on the knee of her fiither, while she lisped out one of 
those pure and artless petitions which the lips of childhood 
alone can utter worthily : and the right chord was touched 
in the bosom of the unhappy man, for the suppressed sobs 
of stffled anguish mhacled at intervals with Uie bird-like 
tones of &• chihl; and then* indeed, in grateflil humili^, 
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Annette hid her Ams in her apron, and prajred also ; fbr 
0he knew that in his heart * the strong man wept»' and 
she was comforted by the oonvictlon. 

How sad it is to reflect that the blessed feeling of peni- 
tence, and the oonscionsnees of li^t, are so often stifled by 
the weeds which spring np so rankly by the wayside ol 
life. ^That night Paul Ginmx went to hw rest a setfoon- 
▼ieted and repentant man ; on the morrow he rose with 
the sense of porerty and degradation rankling at his 
heart; hia only remaining cow had a few dayb prerioosly 
died (XT some fetal disease ; his sheep had perished one by 
one on the hill-side ; his crops had fluled — he was a mined 
man. Gironz had been M^^b-spirited and specolatiTe in 
prosperity, and he was oomparatiTely despainng and insri 
m adrersity : he had lost all reliance on Proridenoe, and 
talked pit ' chance,' and * look,' and * fete,' as though the 
bright and beautiAil world had sprung from chaos by 
some fortunate chance— had been peopled by some good 
hick — and had been giTen to man by some happy fete. It 
is mmeoessaiy to expatiate to a Christian on the sinflilness 
of sueh a creed, tending, as it does, to diminish, and eren 
to undermine the power and mijestyctf the Dirine Creator 
of all things; and it is equally certain that so loose and 
ungorenied a system of reasoning must infeUibly mark 
the misery of erery mind by which it is indulged. An- 
nette had, indeed, taught Gironz shioe his marriage to ac- 
knowledge the beauty and holiness of religion ; but he had 
done it G^itJieartedly, while the world went well with him, 
because he saw that it gladdened Ms gentle wife : he had 
never looked deeply and earnestly into the subject : he had 
gono grateftiUy into the house of prayer, and had giyen 
thanks for the blessings of his daily lot; but when mi»> 
fortune fen upon him, he was not sufficiently pious to ac- 
knowledge the dirine ri{^ to withhold tiiose blessings. 
* Why should I Join the congregation?' he asked suUenly 
when, a few wedu after the seene we haTe described, An- 
nette earnestly urged him to accompany her to church, 
from which he had absented himself for some weeJcs ; * my 
neighbours go there to return thanks for all that they 
possess — what do I now possess which is worth thanks ?' 
Annette did not speak ; but as the large tears rushed into 
Iter eyes, she pointed to her children. * Pshaw ! ' muttered 
Giroux ; and for the first time he turned away, regardless 
of the appeal. The heart of his wife was wrung; but her 
trial was not yet ended; — at his feet lay a feae black 
spaniel, the pet and plaything of Jessie, and the legacy of 
Ms wife's mother. Fancy was the feyourite of the whole 
fiunily ; she was so gentle and so careraing, and withal so 
playfiil and so preiiy, that she was loved almost to the 
disparagement ii Hero, Paul's own eagle-^yed, bristly- 
haired terrier ; and yet Hero was no common dog; for he 
had been the {^ of a gentleman whose life had been saved 
by the young fermer when they were both lads ; and the 
ffft had been aooompanied by an assurance on the part 
cf the young Count, that when he. came to his estate he 
would reward the senrice wMch had been rendered ^ him 
in a more efficient manner. That event had now, however, 
taken place some years, and all expectation of ever again 
seeing or hearing of Hero's former master had feded from 
the mind of Giroux : he had, moreover, on his marriage re- 
moved to a distant part of Uie country, and Hero eigoyed 
no distinction in the femily, saye that wMch he had earned 
by his own Rood qualities, and they were many ; not a rat 
nor a weasel couM yenture near Uie poultry-yird ; not a 
wandering g^wy dared lay a finger on the little Jessie, 
when she lay sleeping, wearied with play, under the dieet- 
nut-trees ; imd yet Hero was the best-bred of terriers ; he 
never scared away the beggar from the door, for he ap- 
peared to be eonsdous that they were always greeted 
kindly by his master's wife; and he even hore patiently and 
unresentingly the somewhat boisterous frolics of his little 
mistress, as n he knew that all allowance must be made 
for the uncalculating and uncompromising vivacity of 
childhood. Still Fancy was the fevourite ; her long ears 
were so silky and so shining, and her bri|^ eyes were so 
gentle — they had nothing <^ the cunning of the round eyes 
of Hero; and the children conld make a j^ow as well as 



a plaything of the dodle spaniel But Annette loved tSks 
animal for her dead mother's sake, and not one harah 
word had she uttered to poor Fan<^ since it had been be- 
queathed to her : great, therefore, m her gentle eyes, ap- 
peared the unkindness of her husband, when, as he torned 
away frtHn the bright smiles of Ms children, he spumed witk 
his foot the poor animal wMdi was sleoiing b^de linn ; * 
feint whine escaped the startled feyounte, and she looked 
inquiringly towards her master, as l^ough in her mute s»- 
gadly shs would have asked in what die had oflfended ; 
but that master was in no mood to answer the appeal — 
nothing makes us less tolerant of the feelings of otbers 
than the consciousness of error in ourselyes ; and in a 
dogged and determined silence Paul strode fit>m the coffe- 
tage. 

< Come Mthor, my Jessie,' said the young mother, 
anxious to Mde, even from her cMld, the excess of her 
emotion ; * you haye not fed your j^ets to^y — ^hore is ibod 
for them : go, my loye, carry it mto the garden, in the 
bri^^t sunjbine, among the flowers.' 

lOie little girl needed no second Mdding ; she eyen out- 
ran her instructions : for, canning the treasure whidi hear 
mother had confided to her, and followed by the two hungry 
candidates, whom the unwonted temper of their master had 
this day condemned to a somewhat protracted fiist, she pass- 
ed the wicket of the cottage-garden, and eyen ventured a 
little way down the green lane which led to the hig^ road. 
Jessie was somewhat of a disciplinarian, and always pun- 
ished the impatient short barks of Hero, who aap-p^atd to 
ikncy at times tiiat the beauty of Ms companion inffaioed 
a slight degree of partiality in the distribution of their 
food. Jessie gatherod on tMs occasion a tall blue-bell, and 
armed with tMs badge of authority, and having dnl^ lec- 
tured her canine playmates on the enormity of greediness 
began to feed the anxious and half-starved animalB. 

The fix)d had nearly all disappeared, when a stranger 
sprang over the gate near wMch the child was standing 
and adyanoed towards her. Fam^ pressed closer to his 
little mistress, and barked long and loudly ; Hero, on the 
contrary, bounded a few paces forward until he stood be- 
tween Jessie and the intruder, and there he resolntdy re- 
mained, growling and showing his teeth in detemuned 
hostility. 

The stranger stopped suddenly, and eyed the little gnmp 
with a smile of good-humoured interest; wMle Jessie, 
seising her blue-bell, inflicted a blow on the rough coat of 
Hero, ei<\laiming, * For shame, you ill-bred dc^ ! w^oM 
you bark at a gentleman ? ' 

* You are a yenr nice little girl,' said the stranger smil- 
ing^ as he stooped and smoothed down the silken hair of 
the duUd ; * and you haye got two yery pretly dogs, al- 
thouj^ one of th^ seems as though he longed to deelaze 
war against me.' % 

* Oh ! sir. Hero will not bite, now I haye bidden Mm be 
quiets' said the child, anxious to impress her companion 
with a proper sense of the docility of her fevourites ; ' and 
Fancy never hurt any one in her life.' 

* I should think not,' was the reply. * I have seldam 
seen two handsomer dogs. Did you not call this bri|^ 
^ed, clever-looking fellow. Hero f I wonder if your fii;^ier 
would sell him!' 

* What! sell Hero?' cried Jessie, in a yoice of alarm, as 
she threw herself on the grass, and twined her arms round 
the neck of the bristly terrier; 'why, what a cruel man 
you must bet' 

The stranger looked amused : * Well, well, my little 
maiden, I am not going to steal Hero ; perhaps you will 
let me have Fancy instead.' 

* Oh, no ! ' said Jessie, shaking her head with a pretty 
jesture of deprecating solemnity : * Fancy is my mothers 
own dog — ^no, we could not sell Fancy ; besides, Fancy is 
my fevourite.' 

* That argument is conclusive,' said the stranger ; * and 
pray, my little feiry, what is your name? ' 

* Jessie Giroux, sir.' 

* Giroux t ' repeated the gentleman, thoughtftilly, and 
then he looked stedfiistly at the terrier; * whata singnkr 
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ooonrreiioe ! Will you take me home with you, my little 
g^l?* 

'Nfl^ BOW,' lisped the child, in the same subdued tone 
in which she had preriously spoken ; * not now, because 
we are going to church, and we shall be too late/ 

* Oh no, Jessie,' said her new friend, drawing out his 
watch» to her great admiration ; ' there is yet a long hour 
before efaorch-time, and I shall probably not spend half 
that time in your cottage.' 

Jessie reAised no longer, and in five minutes she stood 
at her mother's door hiuid-in-hand with the stranger, and 
followed by her two mute playfellows. 

When they entered the cottage, the father was again 
there^ and his wife was bending oYcr him as ho sat, with 
her arm round his neck, and her sweet voice urging him 
in its g^tiest tones to aocompany her to the house of 
prayer; but the unhappy man had not yet successfully 
smuggled with the daruiess of his spirit. 

When Jessie had introduced her new acquaintance, he 
renewed the expression of his desire to purchase the dog ; 
but Gironz would not listen to the proposal. 

* You must hare some peculiar reason for declining to 
part with the animal,' said the stranger ; * for— you will 
forgire me the remark — ^your circumstances do not ap- 
pear to warrant such pertinacity : money, I should haye 
thought ' 

' Would be acceptable enough, you would say, sir,' in- 
terposed Qirouz, bitterly ; * and you are right — but that 
dog reminds me of one of the few meritorious actions of my 
life—and there has been but too much necessity of late,' he 
added, in a more softened tone, * lor me to remember what 
I once was.' 

The peculiarity of the aTowaKdrew fbrth an inquiry 
from the stranger ; and, after some reluctance, Qiroux told 
the tale of his blighted fortunes and withered hopes ; how 
he had taken his wife from a comfertable home, with every 
prospect of offering to her another little, if at all, inferior 
to that which she had resigned for the purpose of sharing 
his ftrtones : how troubles had thiekened around him, and 
poTor^ had come upon him, * like a thief in the night,' in 
spite of his best efforts to ward it off. < But that is not the 
worst, sir,' he added, as he looked tenderly to his timid 
partner : * the most bitter change of all has come over my- 
«etf— you see my wife— not a j^etlder or a better girl ever 
heeaiae the bride of an honest man ; not feirer nor fonder 
children than Paul and Jessie ever called an honest man 
&ther; and I was an honest man till very lately — but 
now ' 

'Paul !' screamed Annette, as she rushed forward, and 
Btood beftue him, * what is this you say ? ' 

* Nay, nay, my friend, it is not so bad as you &ncy,' siud 
the hnslMnd with a forced smile ; * this hand has never yet 
sinned— but my hearty my heart, wife, it is not the honest 
heart it used to be.* 

*Well, well, my good fellow,' interposed the stranger, 
^^CBignly, < your troubles and tonptations have been many, 
and we are all but too prone to sink under them ; but you 
should have emulated the gentle and patient virtues of your 
vife— you should have remembered that He who gave is 
also free to take : enough of this, however ; I owe you more 
than a homily, and I wiU pay tiie debt. Do you not re- 
DKmberme? I am Count Rosni, the original master of 
Hero. Sorely yon have not forgotten the youth whose 
life you saved some years ago ! I have long been seeking 
^ yen, and at length you are found. Tou shall want no 
'CMooable aid in surmounting your present difficulties : it 
^ be to me a gratification as well as a duty to watch 
'"'« ycnr fbtnre fortunes ; and I am sure you will rejdce 
to be enabled to phioe your wife in a sphere where her 
J^ and Christian vfartues may have a fiurer field. But, 
w! the first peal of the ehuroh-bell is now ringing 
^^leerily over the gay green fields. I w^ not stay louger 
to ^taJn yoQ fy.0m yo,,, ji^ty. To-morrow morning I will 
^Pi&'viait you ; aiKl we vrill see what can be done. Fare 
j^^wril, Jessie, and you too, Annette— let me see none but 
°*PP7 ftiocs when we next meet' 

*nml! dear Paul t' murmured the grateftil wife, as the 



young Count closed the door behind him ; and she flung 
herself on the neck of her husband — * will you now refuse 
to accompany me to church ? ' 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

THE ATMOSPHBBE. 

The word geography, in its literal and most extensive 
sense, signifies a description of the earth. The science 
which it is employed to designate is one which comprehends 
a great variety of subjects and a vast range of study and 
investigation. It is closely connected with many other 
branches of knowledge, as astronomy, geology, meteor- 
ology, and history, which, properly spcSldng, are only 
subdivisions of this grand department of human study. 
This science brings under our consideration everything 
connected with the planet which has been destined as oui* 
abode. Although the word geography, in its moi-e com- 
mon application, is regarded merely as descriptive of that 
knowledge which renders us conversant with the lines by 
which it has been foimd necessary to distinguish the arti- 
ficial representations of the globe, the various features of 
land and water, mountains and rivers, and the respective 
situations of countries and cities ; it no less strictly em- 
braces the shape, motions, and extent of the globe ; the 
phenomena of the atmosphere and ocean ; the nature of 
soils; the animals and vegetables which they maintain; 
and the number, character, condition, and history of the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

Our present object is rather to give a general outline of 
the leading parts of the subject than minutely to investi- 
gate any of its particular divisions ; to present such a view 
of the whole as may render an ordinary mind fiimiliar with 
the sublime facts which have been imfolded by the re- 
searches of science, and to note the indications of wisdom 
and benevolence which abound in the wonderfrd works of 
God. It seems proper, therefore, to begin with the atmos- 
phere, that gaseous ocean which envelops our globe, and 
performs so many important purposes in the economy of 
nature. It was supposed by the ancients to constitute one 
of the four elements, of which, according to them, all things 
were composed. This opinion was rendered doubtful by 
the experiments of Boyle and other chemists. The dis- 
covery of oxygen gas, by Priestly, in 1774, confirmed the 
doubts which had formerly arisen, and paved the way for 
its entire overthrow. It has now been proved by a series 
of experiments, conducted with scientific care, that common 
air is compo8ed/)f oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion, 
by measwre^ of twenty parts of oxygen and eighty of nitro- 
gen. It is also ascertained tliat its composition is the same 
at all times and in all places, on the summit of the highest 
mountain and in the lowest valley ; in the most salubrious 
clime and in the most pestilential alley. It is therefore a 
curious question whether the atmosphere reaches to an 
imlimited extent, and pervades all space, or is confined 
within definite limits to the planet which we inhabit. It 
has been inferred from astronomical observations, that 
there is no such atmosphere round the sun or Jupiter, and 
hence it is concluded that it is peculiar to the earth, and 
confined within a .certain range. There is no means of 
determining its exact height. The only way of reaching 
an approximate result is by observations connected with 
twili^t This is caused by the refraction and reflection 
of the rays of light which proceed from the sun, and gene- 
rally continue about half an hour. If the atmosphere 
extended indefinitely, we would not experience the alter- 
nations of night and day, as night would be distinguished 
from day only by a fkinter light The sun's rays would 
in all situations fell upon some part of the atmosphere, and 
be reflected in all directions, consequently some light WQuld 
always reach the earth. Since this is not the case, it is 
infeired that the atmosphere is of limited extent ; and by 
careful investigation, foimded on the laws of refraction and 
reflection, scientific men have concluded that it extends 
only about forty-six miles. 

One of the most important properties of atmotmheric air 
is its elasticity, flrom wl||Q|^i||(ilej^i[^iQ^^piL other quali- 
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ties. It is now ascertiuned that the air is extremely com- 
pressible, and that, like all other gaseous bodies, its volume 
is inversely as the pressure. IS, tov instance, a quantity of 
air occupy 100 measures imder a pressure of 1 lb., accord- 
ing to Uus law it would occupy 50 under 2 lb., and 200 
tmder ^ lb. By the experiments of Oersted, performed in 
1825, it was demonstrated that this law applies even in 
the case of very great pressure, as he exposed common air 
to a pressure of 110 atmospheres. It therefore appears 
that atmospheric air is extremely elastic. From this pecu- 
liarity in its constitution results the difference in its density. 
It is evident, from its compressibility, that the air near the 
surface of the earth must be denser than in the higher re> 
gions, as it is compressed by the superincumbent mass, and 
that its density must be diminished in proportion to its dis- 
tance from the earth. The pressure of the atmosphere was 
first noticed early in the seventeenth century by Qalileo, 
and afterwards demonstrated by his pupil Torricefli Before 
his time, it had been observed that wnen air was sucked 
out of a small glass tube, the water immediately ascended 
and filled the tube. Of this no philosophical account could 
be given, and it was therefore concluded that nature ab- 
horred a vacuimi. On this presumption pumps were con- 
structed for raising water by means of a vacuum. An 
attempt was made at Florence, in 1644, to raise water in 
a pump to a height of more than thirty-four feet, and as it 
proved ineffectual, the prevalent opinion then was that 
nature had no abhorrence of a vacuimi above that height. 
This, however, did not satisfy Torrioelli, and by a variety 
of experiments he made it manifest that the air has a pres- 
sure, and discarded the notion of nature's abhorring a 
vacuum. The pressure at the level of the sea is 15 lb, on 
every square inch of surface, and is capable of supporting 
a column of water 84 feet, and of mercury 30 inches in 
height As the pressure on every inch of tiie earth's sur- 
face is 15 lb., by multiplying the number of square inches 
on the surface of the earth by 15, the whole weight of the 
atmosphere is found to be 15,000,000,000,000,000 tons. It 
has been found by those who have ascended to a great ele- 
vation, that owing to the tenuity of the air, great exhaus^on 
is experienced on the slightest muscular exertion. Wood, 
when on the ' Roof of the World,' in Pamir, found that half- 
a-dozen strokes with a hatchet so exhausted the workmen 
that they fell to the groimd, that a run of 50 yards made 
the runner gasp for breath, that the voice was sensibly 
affected, and that conversaUon in a loud tone exhausted 
the speaker. Saussan experienced the same effects when 
on Mont Blanc, and his party were effected with dizziness, 
headachs, loss of appetite, and burning thirst. When 
Humboldt attempted to ascend Chimborazo, and had nearly 
reached its summit, he desisted on finding that drops of 
blood issued from under his nails and eyeUds. 

The density of the air in some degree affects the tem- 
perature. The atmosphere, like all gaseous bodies, per- 
mits radiant matter, as heat, to pass through it, without 
being absorbed, and, consequently, is not heated by it. 
Hence it follows, that the air is not heated by the trans- 
mission of the sun's rays. The heat which passes through 
it is absorbed by the earth, and heats the air chiefly by 
contact From this it is evident, that though the air at a& 
altitudes were of equal density, the higher strata being 
fisuiher removed from the sui^B^ of the earth, must be 
colder than those nearer its surface. In addition to this, 
the degree of heat is also diminished by the tenuity of the 
air, as the more air is rarefied, the greater is its specific 
heat The meaning of this is, that a quantity of rarefied 
air would not be raised by any degree of heat to the same 
temperature as the same quantity of denser air by the same 
degree of heat By the combined influence of these two 
causes, it follows, that the higher we ascend in any parti- 
cular place, the colder it becomes ; and it has been deter- 
mined, that the temperature diminishes at the rate of one 
degree for every 352 feet. Accordingly, in all latitudes, 
there is a certain height when water no longer retains its 
liquid state, but is converted into ice, and snow into vapour. 
This is called the snow-line, or line of perpetual congelation. 
It is not, however, of a uniform hei^t^ but varies according 



to the inclination of the sun's rays, bdng highest wiydn t^ 
I tropics, and gradually diminishing towards the poles. At 
I the equator Uie snow-line is fbund at an elevation of about 
16,000 feet ; at forty-five degrees of Utitude it deBcends to 
9000 feet, and at eighty degrees it reaches the svffftoe of 
the earth. 

It thus appears that within dghty degrees on each aide 
of the equator, is the space designed as the abode of ani- 
mal and vegetable life ; as beyond tJiat, anfmalw do Bot 
live nor plants grow — all is a dreary waste. Mountunaor 
snow and rocks of ice, piled in ternfic grandeur, awe the 
mind, and impress it with a sense of utter deeolatioiL 
These snow-capped monuments of Omnipotenoe, wbote 
foundations are in the earth, and whose summits seem lost 
in the expanse of the fijrmament, thou^ apparently use- 
less, perform important purposes in the operations of na- 
ture. They are the exhaiistless reservoirs which 8in|ily 
the rolling rivers that irrigate the scorched plains of the 
tropics. Without these, the refreshing aiul fertillsBg 
waters of the Amazon and Ganges would cease to flov, 
and to diffuse luxuriance by the sweep of their unple bo- 
soms. A constant current of cold air rashes firom these 
bleak regions, bearing health and energy to the Ikint simI 
sickly inhabitants of sultry climes, and producing those 
winds which waft our ships fWim shore to diore. Tins, 
what at first seems a re^on of cheerless horzpr, anoiher 
lumber-house of nature, appears to be rendered snbsertieBt 
to the benevolent purposes of the Architect of tiie unlw ei s e , 
in facilitating the commerce of nations, and traiispoHlDf 
from clime to clime their respective productions. 



CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON.* 

FIRST NOnCE. 

Whaievxb opinion we may happen to entertain of the dia- 
racter and career of Napoleon, it is quite impossible to 
contemplate either with indifference. His gemns, faLs an- 
bition, his astonishing success, the influence he was per- 
mitted to exercise not merely over Europe, but over the 
world ; his downfiJl and captivity — these are themes vhidi 
will continue to excite the interest of distant ages. Per- 
haps no man who ever lived has been more extravagantly 
praised, or more bitterly o^isured than Napoleon ; he has 
been decried as a demon, and revered as a demigod. Ibe 
treatment which he received fr>om the British goTemment 
after his memorable defeat at Waterloo, has now been 
keenly canvassed, and it has fi>rmed the sulgeci of Kiieh 
angry disputation. Count Montholon on the one hand, 
and the executors of Sir Hudson Lowe on the other, have 
resolved that the world shall not remain ignorant of the 
ciroumstanoes connected with the captivity of NapoLeon. in 
St Helena. It is, of course, only reasonable and &ir that 
both sides of the question be heard ; and though we caa 
hardly see how the Count's narrative can be ethenrise 
than partial, we doubt not that it will be candidly judged 
by the public. Of the advantages which he ezgoyed for 
the execution of his task, we may have some idea from the 
following extract from a letter dated from the citadd of 
Ham, and written on the 5th of June, 1844. He writes as 
follows ; — 

* A soldier of the republic, a brigadier-general at twenty 
years of age, and minister plenipotentiary in Qexmany in 
the midst of the political intrigues of 1812 and the first 
months of 1818, I could, like others, have left memoires 
concerning the things which I saw aooompliahed, the events 
of which I was cognisant^ and the men whom I knew; but 
the whole is effaced frtuu my mind in presence of a sin^ 
thing — a single event— and a single man. That thing is 
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Waterloo— that erent the fiill of the empire— and that man 
Napoleon. In reality, what could I say to the past or the 
fature which would oonYey more than these simple words ? 
During six years, I shared the captiTity of the greatest 
ttian (Xmodem times, and relieved the agony of his martyr^ 
dom by attentions which he denominated filial. The recol- 
lections of these six years, passed in dose intimacy with 
Napoleon, in oonversing witii him upon the events of his 
reign, or in writing, from his dictation, the commentaries 
of this second Cseear — the memory of forty4wo nights 
passed in watching by his deathbed upon that political 
Golgotha of St Helena — and, finally, the reward granted 
me by his formally expressed desire that I should be the 
person who should close his eyes and receive his last sigh, 
ore not only the ruling thought, but continue to be fiie 
richest consolation of my declining years. During the last 
years passed at Longwciod, the Emperor sent for me every 
night at eleven o'clock, from whion time I never quitted 
him till six in the morning, when he entered the bath. In 
his paternal goodness, he was accustomed to say to me 
every day, ' Gome, my son, go and repose, and come to me 
again at nine o'clock. We s^dl have breakflist, and resume 
the labours of the night' At nine I returned, and remained 
wiUi him till one, when he went to bed, aiul received the 
grand marshaL Between firar and five he sent for me 
again. I had the honour of dining with him every day, 
and about nine o'clock I left him to return at eleven. 
Count Las Cases only remained thirteen months at St 
Helena, and nevertheless, in the recitals of these thirteen 
months, he has found materials enon^ to fill eight volumes 
of his fnemoruiL Had I followed his example, I could 
have written a whole library ; but such is not my inten- 
tion. I wish to consign to these pages such details only as 
may be usefbl to hi^ry. I therefore relinquish tl)jB idea 
of following the regular order of my journal. Days passed 
in ci4>tivity too nearly resemble one another ; I shall con- 
sult the records of my diary merely as memorcmdoty and 
pving free course to my recollections, I shall detail the 
fificts as their importance has classed them in my memory. 
Everything which I state shall be verified by proof In 
mj case especially the fifttalist axiom has become a truth 
—Dating it writtm. In &ct, without having sought it, 
my destiny brought me into contact wiUi the Emperor in 
the Elys^ Bourl^n — conducted me, without my knowing 
it, to the shores of Boulogne, where honour imposed upon 
me the necessity of not aluLndcming the nephew of the 
Emperor in presence of the dangers by which he was sur- 
rounded. Irrevocably bound to Uie misfortunes of a fkmily, 
I am now ^wiahing in Ham the captivity commenced in St 
Helena. Erased, as one dishonoured, firom the army list 
in 1816, and having had my good name tarnished by the 
Chamber of Peers in 1820, the half of my life has been 
spent imder the weight of these two sentences of oondemna- 
lion. My cotemporaries have already avenged me finr the for- 
mer ; and I trust posterity will absolve me firom the latter.' 

The return of Napoleon to Paris when ' aU w<u lost ' at 
Waterioo — ^his abdication of the throne of France in fiivour 
(^hia son, and the reftisal of the French Chambers to com- 
ply with his conditions, are the principal incidents recorded 
in the first chapter of Count Montholon's work. The scene 
which may be said to have determined his own subsequent 
destiny is thus graphically given : 

* I arrived at the Elys^e a few hours after the Emperor. 
The first person whom I met was the Duke of Vicenza, 
coming out of the cabinet; the a^tation of his features 
gave evidence of the state of his mind, and I had need of 
the assurance of our former intimacy to enable me to dare 

to stop bim 

' A word, I entreat ! what is going on?' 

'All is lost,' answered he; *you arrive to-day, as you 
<Hd at Fontainebleau, only to see the Emperor resign his 
crown. An impenetrable mystery protects the Emperor's 
enemies. The leaders of the chambers desire Ms ab dica- 
tion; they will have it, and in a week Louis XVHL will 
be m Paris. On the 19th, at night, a short note in pencil 



was left with my porter, announcing the destrudion of the 
army ; the same notice was given to Camot The last tele- 
graphic dispatch had brought news of victory. Both of us 
at llie same moment hastened to the Duke of Otranto ; he 
assured us, with all his cadaverous coldness, that he knew 
nothing — be knew all, however, I am well assured. Events 
succeeded each other with the rapidity of lightning; there 
is no longer any possible illusion — ^all is lost, and the 
Bourbons will be here in a week.' 

For for^-eight hours I had not quitted the Elys^ palace, 
night or day. The Emperor had remarked it ; so much 
so, that he said to me, as I announced Prince Jerome, 
* How is it that I see no one but you here?' And it is per- 
haps to this circumstance that I am indebted for his deter- 
mination to take me with him to St Helena. After Prince 
Jerome had taken his leave, the Emperor was walking 
under the great trees in front of his apartment, seemingly 
deeply absorbed in meditation, when, stopping suddenly 
pbefbre the glass-door of the antechamber, he tapped gently 
on the window, and made a sign to me to *oin mm. 

< Where is S^monville? What does he say of all this?' 

' I know not, sire. '!ns now three months since he quitted 
Paris. He is at his estate near Coutances.' 

< But your mother is at Paris; be writes to her; what 
does she say?' 

* I have not seen her since your majesty's arrival.' 
Without saying anything more, he wfdked several times 

up and down the path; I was doubtftU whether I ought 
not to retire, and slackened my pace in order to allow him 
to pass on. He turned back — 

* Bertrand hesitates to accompany me; Drouet refuses ; 
you will accompany me, will you not?* 

* Yes, sire,' answered I, without refleotmg. 

An instantaneous emotion, produced by his voice and 
his looks, ruled my whole being.' 

The style in which the Emperor after a brief interval 
was compelled to quit Paris, suggests many reflections on 
the instability of human greatness : 

* On the 25th, towards nightfiiU, the Emperor, after having 
officially asked of the provisional government two frigates 
to take him to America, quitted the Elys^e in the carriage 
of Count Las Cases, and went to sleep at Malmaison. For 
the purpose <^ accomplishing this excursion, he had taken 
care to have the uniform H the chasseurs of his guard 
exchanged for a brown coat and round hat— the people 
would not» indeed, have allowed him to pass, had he set 
out in one of his own carriages, or had they recognised 
him in that of another. It was during this short drive 
that Count Las Cases asked and obtained permission to 
accompany the Emperor to America. Thus, on the 28th 
of June, 1816, did the Emperor Napoleon, disguised and 
almost a fiigittve, quit that capital which he was doomed 
never again to see, and to which nis remains alone returned, 
on the 16th December, 1840. Twenty-six years sufficed 
to prepare the apotheosis, and to make a god of the hero. 
Who among us, who at that time devoted ourselves to his 
proscribed exiled fbrtunes, could have thought that we 
should live to see the same ipen who pushed his carriage 
out of the Elys^e, accompany his triumphal bier to the 
InvaHdes?' 

It has been justly remarked that we feel more power- 
fully affected with Uie distresses of Mien greatness than 
with equal or greater distresses sustained by persons of 
inferior rank; because, having been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with an elevated station the idea of superior happi- 
ness, the loss appears the greater and the wreck more 
extensive. This feeling would doubtless tend to increase 
t^e enthusiasm with which the Emperor was received at 
different stages of his journey from Paris to Rochefort 

< Wherever Ni]4x>leon was recognised on his journey, he 
was saluted by the acclamations of the people. These ac- 
clamations caused the last radiance of joy and pride to 
brighten his countenance. On passing out of the towns 
and villages, he pointed out to Qeneral .Bdcer and the 
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other oompanions of his journey the iufeotious marshes, 
which at that time were cotered with ricks of hay, and 
said : — * You see, general, that the population cheerfully 
recognise the prosperity which I have created in their 
country, and that wherever I pass I receive the blessings 
of a grateful people.' On the 3d of July, at eight o'clock 
in the morning, we arrived at Rochefort The Emperor 
alighted at the Hotel of the Maritime Prefecture, and was 
received as a sovereign by Baron Banafour. It was on the 
same 8d of July that Paris for the second time opened its 
gates to the enemy. During almost the whole of the jour- 
ney the Emperor had continued melancholy, although his 
demeanour had never ceased to be calm and mt^jestic. A 
few words which occasionally escaped him, betrayed the 
manner in which his thoughts were occupied with the 
future, and showed that, at the bottom of his heart, he still 
cherished a hope of being again recalled by those who, on 
the contrary, manifested such an extraordinary haste to 
be relieved from his presence. During the whole of the 
journey not a word dther of his wife or son. From time 
to time he took a pinch of snuff from General Beker's box, 
and as the box happened to be adorned with a portrait of 
Marie Louise, the £mperor once took it into his hand, 
looked at it for a moment, and returned it without utter- 
ing a syllable. The arrival of Napoleon produced a pro- 
found sensation in the town; the whole population was 
immediately in movement, and filled the giuilens of the 
Prefecture with cries of * Fiv^ fEmpereur,* These cries 
were repeated with so much fluency and earnestness 
during the whole day, that in the evening the Emperor 
thought it his duty to yield to these prolonged marks of 
affection, and appeared on the terrace, accompanied by the 
Maritime Prefect and his suite. The reasons of our sojourn 
at Rochefort till the evening of the 8th July, when we 
embarked to go on board the Saale, are a mystery which 
I have never been able to fkthom, for I can never bring 
myself to believe that we remained five days at Rochefort 
to wait for some boxes, directed by mistake to La Rochelle, 
containing matters which constituted a part of the grand 
marshal's appointments in the island of Elba; but what is 
still more inexplicable is, that these same boxes never 
reached Longwood. On the 10th of May, 1821, they had 
lain five years and a half at the customhouse in St Helena, 
addressed to a person in the suite of the grand marshal, 
as is proved by a letter of that date written to me by Sir 
Hudson Lowe, asking whether he should cause them to be 
delivered according to their address, in consequence of the 
application which had been just made concerning them, 
or whether he should consider them as a part of the 
Emperor's personeh, and send them to me. My answers 
could not be a matter of doubt ; the contents of these boxes 
were not comprised in the inventory which I had received, 
and I had, therefore, no legal right to receive them ; I am 
ignorant what became of them. It will be remembered 
liat two frigates had been placed by the provisional go- 
vernment at the disposal of the Emperor ; they were the 
Saale and the Medusa. The firigates were anchored imder 
the protection of the batteries of the Isle of Aix, and under 
the command of Captain Philibert, whose pennant was 
hoisted in the Saale. The Medusa, Captain Pon^t, was 
placed under the c-ommand of the captain of the Saale. 
On arriving at the Hotel of the Prefecture, a council was 
called by the orders of the general, but conformably to the 
desire of the Emperor ; it was composed of superior ofScers, 
military and naval — among whom was Admiral Martin. 
The question to be discussed was, the safest course to be 
adopted to ensure the Emperor's voyage to the United 
States. It was, unfortunately, too late ; since the 29th of 
June, the English cruisers off the coast had been doubled, 
and it was unanimously decided that it was impossible to 
leave the harbour without fiilling into the hands of the 
enemy.' 

To facilitate his escape fi*om Rochefort, various plans 
were proposed ; that of Captain Pon^t, of the Medusa, now 
for the first time made public, was probably the most 
darinfir: 



*■ The proposition of this second Curtius was as follows: 
He proposed, under fhvour of the night, to take the lead of 
the Saale, to surprise the Bellerophon at anchor, to-eng^ge 
her in close combat, and to lash his vessel to her sides, to 
as to neutralise her efforts and impede her sailing. The 
engagement might last two hours, at the end of which tbe 
Medusa, carrying only sixty guns, and the Bellerophon 
seventy-four, she would necessarily be destroyed, bo^ 
during this time, the Saale, taking advantage of the breeu 
which every evening blew from die hmd, might gain tiie 
sea, and a sloop of twenty-two guns, and a ship's pinnace, 
which comprised the remainder of the English flotilla, 
could not detain the Saale, which was a frigate of the fini 
class, carrying twenty-four pounders between decks, and 
thirty-six pound carronades hi her upper deck. Two <u> 
cumstances were opposed to this heroic project; the refo- 
sal of Captain Philibert, of the Saale, and the repngnimce 
of the Emperor to sacrifice a ship and her crew to lus per- 
sonal safety.' 

All hope of escaping the vigilance of the English cruisers 
being gone. Napoleon had to decide between raising a dril 
war, to which course he had been urgently advised during 
his stay at Rochefort, and surrendering himself to one or 
other of the allied powers. He called a privy coondL and 
proposed to them the question whether he should at all 
hazards endeavour to pass through the English shi|B and 
gain the sea, or throw himself on the protection of the Bri- 
tish government. Count Montholon and General Gourgand 
strenuously opposed the adoption of the latter alternative: 
their opinion and advice, however, were overruled. 

< On the 15th of July, at daybreak, the Emperor, dressed 
after fiis traditional fashion — that is, wi^ his small has» 
green coat of a colonel of the chasseurs of the guard, and 
his sword at his side — ^left the Isle of Aix, and entered one 
of the Epervier's boats, which was to convey him on boaid 
the Bellerophon. The white flag was already flying upon 
the posts and in the roadstead, the Epervier brig beng 
the only vessel which still retained the national cokrars. 
General Beker accompanied the Emperor, less with a view 
of discharging the oonunission, wim which he had been 
intrusted by &e provisional government, than with tiiat of 
paying the last mark of respect and honour to his nujestj. 
like all who have ever be^ admitted to the fiuniliar a^ 
quaintance of the Emperor, he had felt all Uie force of that 
irresistible attraction which his poweifhl nature exerciaed 
over those, who came within its sphere. Having gone on 
board the Eperrier, he respectfully approached the Emperor 
and made a deep obeisance. 

* Sire,' said he, ' does your Magesty wish that I should 
follow you to the Bellerophon, conformably to the instrso- 
tions of the government ? ' 

* No, no,' quickly replied the Emperor, with that sagacity 
of mind which was peculiar to him; < no, not at all. No 
one will desire you to say that you have delivered me up. 
to the English ; and, as it is in accordance with my own 
detennination that I proceed to their squadron, I do not 
wish such an accusation to be left resting upon France.' 

General Beker wished to reply, but Ms voice fiuled, and 
he burst into tears. 

* Embrace me, general,' said the Emperor, with that 
melancholy serenity of countenance which had never for- 
saken him for a single instant * I thank you for all the 
care you have taken of me ; I regret that I did not earlier 
enjoy your intimate acquaintimoe : I would have attached 
you to my person. Adieu, general — adieu.' 

Sobs deprived the general of the power of speech; a few 
words, however, struggled forth, and their import was 
understood. * Adieu, Sire, may you be happier than we ! ' 
He then left the brig and returned towards the frigate. 

In the mean time the brig had raised her anchor and ad- 
vanced towards the Bellerophon, preceded by her boats. 
Napoleon descended into Captain Maitland's boat, steered 
by his first lieutenant, and was followed by the grand- 
marshal and the Duke of Rovieo. At the moment in which 
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Ihe boat reached the Bellerophon, the orew manned the 
yards, and the marines were drawn up on the deck, but 
the ^nperor was not reodved by a salvo of guns. The 
captain, attended bj his ofScers, awaited the Emperor at 
the gangway, and immediately ofifered to conduct him to 
the cabin, which had been prepared for his reception with 
as much luxury and comfort as was possible at sea, in so 
short a time, and on board ship. The Emperor, who dur- 
ing the whole time of his sojourn at Rochefort and the Isle 
of Aix, had worn an ordinary coat, resumed, as we haye 
said, the uniform of the chasseurs of the goard on the 
morning of the 15th, and we also put on our uniforms. 
Los Cases prrferred a military costume to that of a dvilian, 
a councillor of state, or chamberlain, and assumed the 
dress of a captiun in the navy. He had served in the navy 
before the revolution, and the restoration having reckoned 
every four years to the emigrants as a step in promotion, 
he became a captain in 1815, and received his brevet, as 
well as the cross of St Louis, which belongs of right to all 
who have passed twenty-five years in the service. The 
Emperor had no sooner set Ibot on board the Bellerophon 
than he said — * Captain Maitland, I come on board your 
ship to place myself under the protection of the laws of 
England.' The captain only answered by a low bow, and 
a few moments afterwards presented his officers to the 
Emperor.* 

The following paper, dictated by Napoleon, is interest- 
ing as a record of his own views of his position at the 
Isle of A IT, and his plans, prospects, and wishes for the 
fdture: — 

'The English squadron was not strong; two corvettes 
vere stationed o£f the mouth of the Qironde ; they block- 
aded the French corvette Bayadere, and gave chase to the 
Americans which daily sailed flrom the river in great num- 
bers. At the Isle of Aix we had two frigates of the first 
class, the Saale and the Medusa, the corvette Vulcan, and 
the brig Epervier. The whole of these were blockaded 
only by one seventy-four of small size and two smaller 
vessels. Captain Pon^t of the Medusa offered to fi)roe a 
passage, by engaging single-handed, and at dose quarters, 
with 2ie English ships. There can be no doubt, that by 
ronning the risk of sacrificing one or two ships, we might 
have effected a passage, but Captain Philibert of the Saale, 
who commanded in the roads, refused to concur, and even 
threatened to use force if any vessel under his orders should 
attempt to force a passage. It is probable that this officer 
had received direct instructions from Fouch^, who was 
already openly acting as a traitor, and wished to use all 
means to deliver me up to the Bourbons. There was no 
longer any hope of being able to reach the sea by means 
of t^ frigates, said to have been put at my disposal by the 
provisional government, and I hmded on the Isle of Aix. 
The garrison of the Isle of Aix was composed of an admir- 
able regiment of marines, on which I could reckon; the 
officers had given me assurance of their devotion to my 
cause. The commandant of the island had been one of my 
former soldiers in Egypt, and the young officers of the 
navy promised to man the Danish brig, which belonged to 
the {athep4n-law of one of them— or two chaste-maries — ^in 
which they declared themselves ready to make their way 
through the English blockading ships during the night, 
and thus to gain the coast of America. It would have been 
necessary, however, to have touched at some part of the 
coast of Portugal for supplies, either with the brig or the 
chat$&-mari€8. Under tb^ circumstances I called a privy 
coundl, composed of the officers of my suite — ^informed 
them of the impossibility of any longer calculating on 
reaching America by means of the frigates ; and after hav- 
ing unreservedly explained to them my position, I requested 
them to give their opinions on the course which it seemed 
l>e6t to adopt Two courses of action presented flivourable 
chanoea, to try the fhte of arms in Fxunce, or to appeal to 
the hospitality of England. In order to commence the for- 
mer, I eoold have placed myself at the head of 1500 marines, 
All! cf leal, and completely devoted to the cause of their 
l<ader. They would lutve conducted me to Rochefort^ where 



1 should have been reinforced by the garrison of that city, 
whose spirit was excellent. The garrison of La Rochelle 
was ahso confidently to be reckon^ on; it was composed 
of four battalions of confederates, who had offered their 
services, and were in a condition to form a junction with 
General Ckusel, who commanded at Bourdeaux, and had 
protested his inviolable attachment to the cause of the 
empire ; and fiirther, this would have made it easy to imite 
the armies of La Vendue and the Loire, and to maintain a 
civil war, if we could not have succeeded in re-entering 
Paris. But the chambers were di^olved, from 60,000 to 
60,000 foreign bayonets were in France, and were arriving 
from all sides. Civil war could have had no other resnlt 
than that of placing me as Emperor in a better position to 
obtain arrangements more fovourable to my personal inte- 
rests; but I had renounced sovereignty, and only wished 
for a peaoeAil asylum ; I could not, therefore, consent to 
expose all my friends to destruction for such a result — to 
be the cause of the desolation of the provinces ; and finally, 
in a word, to deprive the national party of its true sup- 
ports, by which, sooner or later, the honour and indepen- 
dence of France would be established. I only wished to 
live as a private individual. America was the most suitable 
place — ^the coimtry of my choice; but, finally, England 
itself, with her positive laws, might be also a proper asylum. 
It appeared fh>m the language of Captain Maitland, that 
the Bellerophon would convey me to England, where I 
should be under the protection of the English laws ; and 
it was reasonable to believe that the English people were 
too fond of glory to fail in taking advantage of a circum- 
stance which would form one of the brightest pages in the 
history of thdr country. I determined to go on board an 
English ship ; but asaiuredly I would not have taken this 
course hod I entertained any suspicion of the unworthy 
treatment which was reserved for me. My letter to the 
Prince Regent was a public declaration of my confidence 
in the generosity of my enemies, and Captain Maitland, to 
whom it was communicated before my going on board the 
Bellerophon, having made no observation on its contents, 
by this fact alone recognised and consecrated the senti- 
ments which it contained.' 

Opposing winds mode the passage of the Bellerophon to 
England both tedious and disagreeable. When she ap- 
proached the English shore the manifestation of popular 
sympathy in favour of the Emperor was so strong as to 
inspire in his own mind and those of his adherents the 
hope that the national fbeling would open the gates of 
England for their reception, or at least compel the govern- 
ment to aUow them to proceed to America. 

* At Plymouth, still more than at Torbay, the harbour 
was covered by boats of all descriptions. The population 
from ten leagues round came in crowds to hail the illustrious 
prisoner ; and there was nothing but one continual hurrah 
of acclamation and indications of enthusiasm. Amongst 
the rest there was a light yawl, decorated with flowers, 
which contained a young woman of exquisite beauty and 
grace, who paid her respects to the Emperor by lifting up 
her child in her arms, and presenting to his view her most 
precious possession. The brutality of one of the guard- 
boats capdzed the yawl, and a general shout of indignation 
was raised. One ot the mid^pmen of the Bellerophon 
and several sailors plunged into the sea — the mother was 
almost immediately rescued from danger — her first cry was 
for her child ; I was attracted by the sound, and well re- 
member the pleasure which I felt on'hearing, * The child is 
saved.' In fhct, a midshipman dived into the sea, whilst 
assistance was directed towards him fh>m all sides. After 
the lapse of a fow moments, the brave youth was taken up 
by a boat and brought on board the Bellerophon, with the 
child, which he had saved. This dramatic scene produced 
such an effect upon our minds that it served to withdraw 
us from the contemplation of our own melancholy position.* 

The determination of our government was communicated 
to Napoleon by Admiral Edth and Sir Henry Bunburyi 
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then Under-Secretary of 9tate. He listened to the doon- 
ment which contained it with the utmost composure ; and 
when the commissioners had ceased speaking, he strongly 
protested against the decision which they had been sent to 
announce. That protest he subsequently repeated in a 
more enlarged and regular shape. Its terms were the 
following : — 

PROTEST. 
' At eea, on board the Bellerophon, August 4th, 1815. 

* In the &ce of God and man, I solemnly protest against 
the injury which has been committed upon me, by the vio- 
lation of my most sacred rights, in forcibly disposing of 
my person and liberty. I came freely on board the Belle- 
rophon, and am not a prisoner. I am the guest of Eng- 
land, and am come hither even at the recommendation of 
the obtain, who has stated that he had orders from the 
government to receive me, and convey me to England with 
my suite, if that was agreeable to me. I presented myself 
in good fiuth, and came to place myself under the protec- 
tion of the laws of England. As soon as I set my foot on 
board the Bellerophon, I felt myself on the soil of the Bri- 
tish people. K the orders issued by the government to 
the captain of the Bellerophon, to receive myself and my 
suite, were merely intendcKl as a snare, then they have for- 
feited their honour, and tarnished the glory of their flag. 

* If such an act was really done, it would be in vain for 
Bngland in ftiture to speak of her faith, her laws, and her 
lib^y. British faith will have perished in the hospitality 
of the Bellerophon. I appeal to history : it will say, that 
an enemy, who for twenty years carried on war against 
the English people, came, in the day of his misfortune, to 
seek an asylum under her laws, and what more splendid 
proof could he give of his confidence and esteem ? But how 
did England respond to such magnanimity ? She pretended 
to offer the hand of hospitality to her enemy, and when he 
trusted to her fidelity, ^e immolated him. 

(Signed) Napoleon. 

From the middle of the night (continues Count Montholon) 
we were imder sail, plunging through a raging sea in order 
to reach Start Bay, the pla^ of rendezvous indicated by 
signals, there to wait the arrival of the Northumberland, 
which was being prepared for sea at Portsmctuth. The go- 
vernment was anxious at any cost to prevent the Emperor 
fh>m remaining longer in contact with the population. Their 
attitude caused the government uneasiness, as it was not 
easy to see how &r their usual influence might extend over 
the crew of our ship ; ofScers and sailors unanimously and 
loudly testified their indignation at the ungenerous breach 
of hospitality. The anchorage in Start Bay is bad, and we 
were horriUy tossed about by the waves, and for many 
days dreadfVil sea-sickness diverted our minds ttom our 
sufferings. Towards the close *of the day, the Northum- 
berland and two frigates filled with troops cast anchor by 
our side. Immediately afterwards, Lord Keith came on 
board the Bellerophon, accompanied by Admiral Sir George 
Cockbum, whom he presented to the Emperor, and who 
was the bearer of a communication, by virtue of which he 
was about to convey him to St Helena. The instructions 
of Lord Bathurst, minister of the colonies, gave directions 
bo subject the baggage to the most minute examination, 
and required the surrender to the admiral of all money or 
uiicles of value in gold or diamonds ; our arms were to be 
lemanded as fh)m prisoners of war. This last point gave 
rise to one of those silent but sublime scenes, to which my 
;>en is wholly imable t6 do justice, but the impressiveness 
)f which every one will understand by reading the simple 
)ut fiuthful narration of what took place. The admirals 
lad been received by the Emperor in the state-cabin. Bcr- 
rand and myself stood behind, with our backs to the stem 
findows. General Gourgaud remained by the starboard 
juns, prepared for any event The Emperor, a few feet in 
Vont of us, appeared to expect that he had only to receive 
iheir adieux, when Lord Keith, at length resigning himself 
o the execution of an order which was at variance with 
he whole of his long and brilliant military career, ap- 



proadted the Emperor, and said in a voice subdued br 
lively emotion—* England demands your swonL' Tfai 
Emperor by a convulsive movement placed his hand Mpon 
that sword, which an Englishman dared to demand-^lM 
terrible expression of his eye was the only reply; nere 
had it been more powerfbl or more penetrating. The old 
admiral was astounded, his tall figure shrunk, his bead, 
white with years, fell upon his breast like that of a cri* 
minal shrinking before the sentence of Ms judge. Tbi 
Emperor retained his sword. The two admirals sahxced 
the Emperor with a respect accompanied by de^ emotiooi 
and witndrew, without uttering a word to disturb the so- 
lemn impression which the scene had made upon all b^^ 
holders, English as well as French. The baggage wis not 
examined till we were on board the Northumberland. TUi 
duty was then performed by the secretary d Sir Georgi 
Cockbum; and for form's sake, each of us surrenderel 
what he pleased of the money which he carried. The gnutd 
marshal gave up 4000 napoleons, as constituting the &d- 
peror's chest ; we kept secret about 400,000 francs in goM, 
flrom 8 to 400,000 francs in valuables and diamonds; and 
letters of credit for more than 4,000,000 fhuM». It ^ 
now become the duty of the Emperor to select those who 
were to accompany him — ^we expected his decision with 
anxiety — all of us, vrith the exc^)tion of one poor ladj, 
who was for a moment agitated by painftd regrets, wera 
eager to give proofb of our devotedness, and to show that our 
attachment was to his person, and not to his socnytre; and 
the more ingratitude and defection we had seen, the greaief i 
honour we attached to the privilege of being allowed t«' 
follow his fortunes. Savary having been excluded by ihti^ 
ministry, was in despair. He loved the Emperor with alt' 
his heart, and with such affection, that I can compare it t«, 
nothing else than that of a dog fi)r his master. Lallemaod 
was reminded of his condemnation; he thought he wai 
about to be delivered up to the vengeance of the royafistt! 
but he contemned death, and said, smiling, * May tibe dem 
carry off those who, at the Isle of Aix, preadhed up to 
us the hospitah^ of the English ! ' * Come, Savary, whal 
will you do ? We have during twenty years so often es- 
capea this inevitable death, that it must at last overtdra 
us ; my only embarrassment is this — I should rather havt 
been killed by a Mameluke at the Pyramids, <»■ by an EDg- 
lishman at Waterloo, than by a Frenchman on the plain of 
Gr^ielle.' I fislt thoroughly happy when the Emperor, 
having sent for me, said to me, affectionately : < Mootfao- 
lon, I have selected you without speaking to you, beeaose 
I reckoned on you ; Bertrand does not hesitate this time. 
Count Las Cases has begged me to accept of him — do yon 
know him ? His conversation pleases me ; he appears to be 
very well informed, and I believe him to be devoted to mj 
cause. What a singular destiny has his been ! — twentj- 
four years ago, he emigrated, disguised as a jockey, ia the 
suite of Louis XVIth's fkmily ; and now he is my cfaaaber- 
lain, going into voluntary exile with me ! Bring him in.' 
General Gourgaud would not on any account quit the Eto- 
peror ; as an officer of artillery, he had attracted the ^n- 

Cr's notice on several battlefields, and especially at 
^ram. I had, since that battle, been attached to fais 
person as first officer of ordnance. The Emperor obtained 
permission fh>m Admiral Keith to consider M. de Las Oases 
as private secretary, and he consequently became one of 
the officers. When once the destiny of each of us was 
fixed, a few hours of calm succeeded our cmel anxieties ; 
everything appeared to be in its original state— so true is 
it, that we French accommodate ourselves instantaneonslj 
to our good as to our eril fortune.' 

With Napoleon*s embarkation on board the Northom- 
berland, and his affecting fiuewell to the shores of France^ 
we close oiu* first notice of this most interesting work :— 

'Towards two o'clock in the afternoon, the Emperor, 
accompained by the persons designed to form his suite in 
St Helena, quitted the Bellerophon, and went on board tbc 
Northumberland. This time no royal honours awaited 
him, nothing but respect, and an extreme affectation d 
formal poUt^ees. The orders of government were positive. 
uigiTizea oy v_j v^'Vv'p^iv- 
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It was G^neretl Bonapearts^ chUfofthc French govemmmty 
and not tha Emperor Napoleon^ whom Admiral Sir George 
Cockbum ttes charged to conduct to, and retain as a pri- 
soner in Si Helena, paying him the greatest military ho- 
nours after those due to sovereigns. With regard to us, 
orders were given to accord the honours due to our various 
ranks in ^e army. Everything was in conflision on board 
the Northumberland, which was quite dismasted when the 
minister resolved on sending the iJmperor to St Helena, 
and when it was found to be impracticable to send the Bellero- 
phon on so long a voyage, as she was a very old ship. The 
Northumberland had, oonsequimtly, just been repaired; 
ten days had served to rig, arm, and equip her, and to 
bring her from the docks at Portsmouth into the roads at 
Start Bay; but the pidnting, the interior arrangements, 
and all the luxuries in tJie victualling department, yet re- 
mained to be attended to. The evening call showed that 
there were 1080 persons on board, including two companies 
of picked men, and the stafif officers of the 58d foot. Cap- 
tain Ross was the commander of this splendid vessel (of 80 
guns) ; he was an officer of merit, and an amiable and 
obHgiBg man ; he paid all of us those little attentions which 
are so gratifying, and, to do him justice, never reminded 
OS, by any of his actions, that we were prisoners on board 
his ^p. The space between decks had been divided into 
sereral chambers, for the accommodation of the Emperor 
and the admiral ; in the centre were the saloon and dming- 
room ; on the right and on the left a bed-room, communi- 
cating both with tile saloon and dining-room. A mechanical 
bed, made in order to avoid feeling the rolling motion of the 
TQssel, had been erected in the chamber destined for tiie 
Emperor, but he did not use it, preferring Ms ordinary 
camp-bed. This camp-bed was made of iron, and could be 
folded, after the manner of an umbrella, with two mat- 
tresses, a pillow, the coverlets, sheets, and curtains, in a 
kathem case, one metre hi^ and 0.45 centimetres in 
^ametre, which could be instantly attached to a carriage, 
like a portmanteau ; during a campaign, a sumpter-mule 
carried it, along widb his tent and its ftuiiiture. The cor- 
tftins were of green taffeta, the mattresses and the coverlet 
niade of wadded silk ; nothing could be lightor or more 
convenient During tiie whole time of his sojourn in St 
Relena, the Emperor never slept on any other bed. His 
chamber on booffd the Northumberland was fomished in 
the same maimer as his tent on the banks of the Moscowa 
bad been. Since his departure from Aix he had re-assumed 
the green uniform of the chasseurs of his guard ; he con- 
tinned to wear it during the whole voyage. . . . Two 
Aigates and seven brigs, or sloops-ol^war, successively join^ 
ed the Northumberland, most of them having troops on 
board. On the 9th of August, the admiral gave orders for 
getting under sail, and a few moments afterwards the whole 
squadron was under weigh, tacking in order to get out of 
tlie British Channel Several times did the shores of France 
appear before our eyes, as a vague and formless shadow 
appears in a dream, when the mind and thoughts are 
tmiehed by a feverish impression ; but, just as our hope of 
recognising or of seeing distinctly some points of the coast 
was about to be realised, the cursed signal to tack was to 
08 as the awaking which destroys the illusion of a pleasant 
<iream. Once, however, while the Emperor was tiSdng his 
Mcastomed walk on the deck, the coast of Brittany threw 
off the clouds which concealed it, and presented itself to 
oureyesyasif toreoeiveourlastadieux. France! France! 
^ras the spontaneous cry which resounded from one end of 
the deck to tiie other. The Emperor stood still, looked at the 
coast, and, taking off his hat, said, witii emotion — ' Fare- 
^dl I Land of the brave, I salute thee ! Farewell ! France 
•^farewell I * The emotion was electric ; even the English 
inTohmtarily uncovered themselves witii religious respect' 

LOVER'S LEAP, MIDDLETON DALE, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

^ may be remarked that, in almost every country where 
inwmtains and rocks abound, some legend exists of a 
Iwrer's leap— some sad tale to perpetuate the deplorable 
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catastrophe of some victim to blighted affections or unre- 
quited love. These, however, generally rest on traditions, 
and are so &r thrown backward into tiie depth of ages as 
scarcely to bear on the tUce of them 'any resemblance to 
truth or probability. The following incident occurred up- 
wards of eighty years ago, and the facts were related by 
an old man who saw the young woman tiie morning of the 
occurrence, and who knew her the greater part of her 
after-life : — 

Stoney Middleton is a Peak Town on the road to Man- 
chester from Chesterfield and Sheffield, and at about a dis- 
tance of twelve miles from each of the latter places. It 
was originally inhabited by miners and persons dependent 
on the manufacture of lead, but at present that class of in- 
habitants forms but a very inconsiderable portion of its 
population. From the advantage of a good road, it has 
become a town of carriers and quarrymen, and the lime- 
stone rocks ore in a daily state of transportation to the 
foundries at Chesterfield as a flux for ironstone; tiie car- 
riers bringing back from the Chesterfield Canal, or from 
other carriers that meet them from Mansfield, loads of 
malt to be forwarded to Manchester. Such is the extent 
of this branch of industry that there may be seen on this 
line of road daily perhaps a score or two of singlo-horso 
carts, all engaged in the same employment. 

Few towns, even in Derbyshire, present more rusticity 
in their appearance than Stoney Middleton ; no one con 
be more irregularly or inconvenientiy built. Itg natural 
site is a collection of abrupt prominences, rising from a 
very circumscribed point, scarcely admitting uie deno- 
mination of a plain or a vale. On these prominences, 
ranged. one above another, in a succession of natural ter- 
racets, are built tiie houses — ^rude, moan erections of un- 
shaped limestone blocks, with walls of enormous thickness, 
and apartments consequenUy small and low and gloomy 
in the extreme— which just serve the purposes of dwellings, 
but which are devoid of even the most common of accom- 
modations. 

At the northern end of the town, the Manchester road 
runs up the bottom of a narrow dale, originally nothing 
more than a long frightful chasm betwixt tiie rifted rocks, 
forming merely a channel for one of those mountain streams 
with which the Peak landscape is so commonly diversified ; 
its bottom has been widencSi, and a beauti&l road com- 
pleted, and an impetus given to the industry of the neigh- 
bourhood. The littie stream skirts the road on one side, 
putting in motion the machinery of a colour-mill and other 
works built at the foot of the sloping mountain ; while the 
other side is almost overhung by a long irregular ridge of 
perpendicular limestone vocka of uncommon altitude, and 
of various beautiful but &ntastic forms. Sometimes the 
rock assumes the appearance of a^castle, and in the grey 
twilight or when the morning mist softens the hard outline, 
turrets and ruined battiements, with mouldering parapets 
and embrasures, are presented to the eye. Spires and 
minarets distinguish another portion of the rocks, and the 
whole length, nearly two miles, displays such a succession 
of singular and interesting scenery as perhaps no other 
country can produce. To describe the various beauties of 
this dale, and of those branching from it, would require a 
volume of no ordinary dimensions. 

At the lower end of the dale, just after leaving the town, 
the traveller sees on his left hand, built under and perhaps 
partly inthin the rock, a public-house bearing the name 
upon its sign of * The Lover's Leap Lin.* Close beyond it, 
projecting towards the road, is the bold profile of a rock 
of tremendous height, apparently divided into stages and 
fringed by stunted trees springing from the clefts, where no 
one could imagine he could find support, breaking its out- 
line and softening the harshness of its aspect This rock 
is the Lover's Leap ; a name which it has acquired from the 
following singular occurrence : — 

About the time, I think, of making the road up the dale, 
when labourers came from a distance to seek employment, 
a young man of the name of Johnson, a stranger in those 
parts, took lodgings at the house of a fimner in ^liddleton. 
A Don Juan in humble life, he courted all the ruddy-f)*ced 
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^ris in the neighbourhood, but paid particular attention to 
Hannah Badd^ej, a comely, handsome maiden, who lived 
as seryant in his lodgings. To her, as to others, he pro- 
mised marriage ; and she, more confiding than her com- 
panions, believed that he meant not to deceive. The wed- 
ding-day -was appointed, and every prepai'ation made for 
the nuptials, when Johnson slipped away and was never 
heard of more. The girl, dispirited and heart-broken at 
his perfidy, could not endiue to live, and leaving her bed 
early in the morning, she wandered to the pastures which 
are on a level with the summit of the rocks, and, making 
her way to the precipice, oast herself headlong down in the 
hope ci terminating her sorrows and her life together. 
But such was not her fate; her garments caught on some 
of the projecting bushes, and bounding from stage to stage, 
her &U still broken by the obstacles she encountered, she 
at length reached the bottom and was received in a saw-pit 
among the soft saw-dust, which lay at a great thickness on 
the floor. Stunned wi^ the &X\, but otherwise unhurt^ 
she lay some time unable to move ; she had, however, the 
power of thinking, and she felt convinced she had done 
wrong; she was sorry she had attempted suicide, but she 
found herself cured of her passion for her lover, and she 
resolved, if she could get out of the pit, to go home and let 
no one know of her adventure. "While she was thus rumi- 
nating, the sawers came to work, and were much surprised 
to find a womlEin in the pit She said she was following 
her cow, and had fallen m, but could not get out again; 
and this would have been believed had they not looked up 
and seen several parts of a woman's dress torn and dang- 
ling from the bushes, which, coupled with the scratches 
on her arms, fiice, and neck, gave them an idea of what had 
he&Di done. In the course of the day this idea was confirmed 
by her bonnet and handkerchief beiug found on the point 
of the rock directly over the saw-pit. The men lifted her 
out, and so little was she hurt that she walked to her 
master's house without assistance. She had learned wis- 
dom by her &11 ; she no longer thought of her lover, but 
lived for many years in the neighourhood, and died un- 
married. 



HOBROBS 07 WAS. 

When a statesman declares war in consequence of any of 
the ordinary motives thereto — ^for the sake of a rich colony 
which he is desirous to obtain; to prevent an ambitious 
neighbour from acquiring what might render him a for- 
midable rival ; to restore a monarch dethroned by a people 
wearied of his manifold oppressions ; to resent a private 
wrong, or avenge a diplomatic insult— his thoughts on the 
matter seldom travel beyond the issuing of a man^esto, 
the appointment of a general, the levying of troops, and 
the imposition of taxes for the maintenance of the contest 
He is therefore wholly unconscious what in reality he is 
doing ; — ^and if a sage were to go to him, as Nathan went 
to David, and say — * Sir, you have given orders for the 
commission of murder on a monstrous scale; you have 
directed that 50,000 of your subjects shall send as many 
of their feUow-men, wholly unprepared for so awfhl a 
change, into a presence where they must answer for their 
manifold misdeeds; you have oommanded that 80,000 
more shall pass the best years of their life in hopeless 
imprisonment — shall in fact be punished os the worst of 
criminals, when they have committed no crime but by 
your orders; — ^you have arranged so that 20,000 more 
shall lie for days on the bare ground, horribly mutilated, 
and slowly bleeding to death, and at length only be suc- 
coured in order to undergo the most painful operations, 
and then perish miserably in an hospital; you have given 
orders that numbers of innocent and lovely women — as 
beautiAil and delicate as your own daughters — shall un- 
dergo the last indignities from the license of a brutal sol- 
diery ; you have issued a fiat which, if not recalled, will 
carry mourning into many families, will cut o£f at a stroke 
the delight of many eyes, will inflict upon thousands, now 
virtuous and contented, misery which can know no cure, 
and desolation which in this world can find no alleviation ; ' 
— ^if such a message as this were conveyed to Idnt—wery 



iDord of which would be strieUy Intd— would he not <fi»- 
own the ghastly image thus held up to him, and ezelahB, 
' Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing?' And 
if statesmen could realise all this before they pat tikeir 
hand to the declaration of hostilities, would thi^ nol x*- 
ther thrustyit into the flames? — Wettminster B^iew. 



DREAM3 OF THE DEPARTED^ 

Sweet thoughts oft come unto the lonely hearted, 
Like the soft cadence of an angel's strain — 
llioaghts of the lovely and the dear departed. 
Whose smile will ne'er be seen on earth agahu 

As the last light of summer eTening, beaming 

O'er the calm bosom of the silent sea, 

Bo seem those loved ones, in these hours of dreaming^ 

From their high homes to oast their looks on me. 

The deep sweet pleasure of that strange commonioii. 

Gives to the bouI a season of deh'gbt, 

Displaying brightly that eternal nnion 

With those whose forms have laded from cor aic^kt. 

I would not give those whispers of deep f^Ung, 
Which tell the spirit it is not alone— 
That calmness oW the heart so gently stealings 
For all the pleasures on life's pathway strewn. 

For I have felt, that to my soul was given. 
In those still hours of dreamy reverie, 
A foretaste of the hallow'd joys of heaven- 
Love and re-union through eternity. 



TKB LEARNED CHILD OV LUBBCK. 

Christian Henry Heinsken was bom at Lubeck, Febroary 
6, 1721 . He had completed his first year when he already 
knew and recited the principal facts contained in tlie ^cv^ 
books of Moses, with a number of verses on the creataoa. 
In his fourteenth month he knew all i^e history of the 
Bible ; in his thirtieth month, the history of the natfonw of 
antiquity, geography, anatomy, the use <tf maps, and nearly 
eight thousand Latin words. Before the end ci his third 
year, the history of Denmark, and the genealogy of tbe 
crowned heads of Europe. In his fourth year he aoqmred 
the doctoines of divinity, with the proodb from the Bible ; 
ecclesiastical history ; the institutions ; two hundred hyniBa, 
with thdr tunes ; eighty psalms ; entire ohapters of the 
Old and New Testaments ; fifteen hundred verses and sen- 
tences from the ancient Latin classics; almoet the wbtde 
Orbis Pictus of Comenius, from which he had derived all 
his knowledge of the lAtin tongue ; arithmetic ; and fauatory 
of the European empires and kingdoms. He coold point 
out in the maps whatever plaoe he was asked for, or bad 
passed through in his journeys, and relate all the amdent 
and modem historical anecdotes relating to it His 8tii> 
pendens memory cauf^t and retained every word be was 
told; his ever active imagination used, at whatever he obw 
or heard, instantly to apply, according to the laws of asso- 
ciation of ideas, some examples or sentences from the BSl^ 
geography, pro&ne or ecclesiastical history, the Qrbis 
Pictus, or from the ancient classes. At the court of Den- 
mark he delivered twelve speeches, and underwent pnUie 
examinations on a variety of subjects, e^pedally the bistoiy 
of Denmark. He spoke German, Latin, French, ahd Low 
Dutch, and he was exceedingly good-natured and well-be- 
haved, but of a most tender and delicate oonstitation; 
never ate any solid food, but chiefly subsisted on nurses' 
milk. He was celebrated all over Europe, under the name 
of the learned child of Lubeck, and died June 27, 1725, 
aged four years, four months, twenty days, and twenty-one 
hours. 
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CHAPTBBS ON THE VIRTUES. 

ECONOMY. 

Thi title of onr paper suggests the idea of dther a sermon 
or a satire, perhaps a compound of both, at once prosy 
and splenetic — ^a string of commonplaces on the homeHest 
of thanes. That economy is one of the homeliest of virtues, 
we do not deny ; it is indeed one for every-day use, and 
one that ought to be found in erery home. So &r, there- 
fore, it is of infinitely greater importance than those splen- 
did qualities and heroic actions, fitted only for ' grand occa- 
sions,' and which not one individual in a million has an 
opportonity of practising or imitating. Of economy it may 
truly be averred that it is, ' although no science, fi&irly 
worth the seven ; ' and, although it does not enter into the 
list of fiishionable accomplishments, of more value than the 
idiole of them put together. 

Nerertheless it is one of those things which every one is 
left to instruct himself in as well as he can. No wonder 
therefore that so many never learn it at all, nor understand 
Its Talue until it is too late for them to profit by it How 
many shipwrecks of station, comfort, respectability, have 
been occasioned solely through disregard or ignorance of 
this poor, homespun qualification, among those which go 
to make up the many-compound art of lifie, which art, be 
it remarked, is a very different matter from the savmr 
vivre of the fiishionable world, since it applies equally to 
the ragged and the hearth-rugged paths of life. Such 
being the case, it might be imagined that in every system 
of education, great pains would be taken to enforce the 
Take 0^ and the necessity for economy. Tet though 
we have heard that young ladies have sometimes been 
actually instructed by masters in the art of getting into or 
out of a carriage graceflilly, we never yet heard of a teacher 
of economy. Perhaps it will be said that there is no need 
for SQch an instructor; indeed, most parents seem to think 
that economy comes by instinct, and that there is no more 
occasion for teaching it to their children, than there is for 
teaching young ducks how to swim. 

Our sermon is getting satirical already, but we cannot 
help it; and, in &ct, plain common sense is often the keenest 
land of satire. But certain it is, that in education, as 
hitherto generally managed, we, for the most part, proceed 
after the Frenchman's fashion, notwithstanding that it is 
ridicnled— and not undeservedly so— by ourselves; namely, 
the first care is to provide the * n^ffles^* as for the * shirty* 
that most be got afterwards if it can, or if not» the wearer 
of the < raffles* must make shift without it Far more 
attentbn is bestowed, not only on the ornamental, but on 
the useless and even lumbering parts of education, than on 
aoqoiring the knowledge likely to be profitable in after-life. 



so as in some measure to supply the place of experience. 
While so much stress is laid upon acquiring what is called 
a knowledge of the world, and which generally means 
nothing more than an acquaintance with the follies, the 
extravagances, and the vices of the worst part of it—of 
either the most trifling or the most unprincipled classes of 
society— than fitmiliarity with the * composite order* of 
knavery and dupery— of that class of persons who are just 
clever enough to deceive every one, and in the end, find 
they have duped themselves most of all ; while such know- 
ledge, we say, is regarded by many as almost the sole aim 
of existence, that is totally overlooked which applies to the 
regulation of conduct and circumstances in the usual course 
of human affairs. It is true, people do not exactly avow 
such views of a knowledge of the world, even to their most 
intimate friends. From that they are restrained by the 
secret consciousness of the glaring absurdity attending 
them, and of the awkwardness which would result from 
calling things by their true names. No one says that dis- 
cussing port and Greek longs and shorts at college, is in- 
dispensable to a liberal education for his son ; or that a 
proficiency in the newest quadrille steps, or in painting 
work-boxes and fire-screens, will qualify his daughter to 
become an exemplary wife and mother, and the prudent 
mistress of a well-regulated household : that would be too 
severely ironical. Nevertheless, people, ay, and very clever 
people too, both in their own conceit and in that of their 
fHends. or their immediate set^ do act pretty much both 
upon and up to such views ; nor is society backward in 
countenancing them. 

Provided a man do but possess the showy parts of educa- 
tion or character, it is sufficient : so long as he can but 
display ' the rufiies,' society is good-natured enough to give 
him credit for possessing * the shirt' also ; or should it be 
suspected that he is deficient in the latter article, why then, 
only so much the worse for him, nor is it any business oi 
his neighbours to reproach him for his not having what 
they do not miss. When we say ' a man,' we also mean a 
woman, for we apprehend it will be found that our observa- 
tion applies to the one sex just as much as the other ; of the 
two, perhaps rather more strongly to the fismale. In truth, 
rather more importance is attached to the externals ol 
education in the latter than the contrary, and that, too, 
even in those ranks of society where the ornamental is 
dearly purchased by the neglect of the useftil. Omameni 
supx>ose8 something else— something more valuable and in- 
dispensable to be set off by it, or else it is no more than 
firippery, and chiefly serves to call attention to the worth- 
lessness, or worse than worthlessness, of the thing itself 
Accomplishments without more solid qualities or acquire- 
ments are no better than a splendid picture frame filled uj 
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yriih a miserable daub. Garnish and flowers serye all 
very well to set off a dinner-table and the dishes upon it> 
bat would be found a yery poor substitute for the dinner 
itself In the matter of education, however, most people 
seem to think quite otherwise; their maum is to proyide 
the garnishing at all eyents, whether anything more can 
be fiimished or not What passes under the name of a 
good education might often, with greater propriety than 
not> be described as an exceedingly bad and injurious one ; 
at the best as mere vmecring, apt to crack and fkll off if 
the articles coated yriih it are roughly handled or brought 
into constant use. ^owy aocompliahments may serye the 
purpose of catching husbands, but not that of making 
valuable or happy wives. Perhaps, therefore, it is a wiser 
&shion than most &shions are, to lose no time in con- 
gratulating a married couple, for in many cases the felict- 
tations of friends would be most awkwardly out of season 
if deferred tiU some moons after the * honey' one. By-the- 
by, in nothing is the want of economy more signally shown 
than in management of that same matrimonial honey, Uie 
whole stock of which is frequently aU devoured up m the 
first little month of married life. 

Irrelevant as it may be deemed in itself; this last remark 
at least reminds us of the title of our theme, and recalls ua 
fit)m those zig-zag digressions in which we may be thoqght 
to have been playing the truant from it, a reproach to 
which we would rather plead guilty than to that of treating 
a himidrum subject after a prosing humdrum fiiaMon. 
Nevertheless, however far we have apparently wandored 
fh>m it, we have not forgotten our leading subject; for 
our purpose has been partly to show that it forms no 
part of any system of education, as the term is usually 
understood, to inculcate lessons of econopiy and the other 
homelier virtues, which are seldom attempted to be taught 
by direct preoept, and perhaps still seldomer by example. 
Rather is there reason to apprehend that, under the notion 
of thereby bringing up their children ' genteelly,' too many 
parents allow them to contract habits and iaeas quite at 
variance with what economy or prudence would dictate, 
such as both unfit them for their own station and prevent 
them firom attaLoing a higher one by either dili^mce or 
energy. Want of economy, in other words miscalculation 
on the part of parents, fr>equently fixes fiunilies in a false 
position, and subjects them to the worst dependence of all, 
dependence on the chapter of accidents. 

The common idea entertained of economy restricts it to 
merely domestic and pecuniary matters— -to overlookmg 
butchers' and bakers' bills and other tradesmen's accounts. 
It is imagined to belong to that petty branch which consists 
in housewifery and thriftiness, both of which are apt to 
degenerate into narrow sordidness. True economy, now- 
ever, comprehends very much more, for it mhy be defined 
to be a provident calculation of one's means, together with 
such application of them as shall ensure the greatest ad- 
vantage and ei^oyment. Consequently it is very much 
more than mere thrift or selfish saving, for the mere sake 
of saving, which may be said to be economy in a mistake. 
Rarely is generosity or any nobleness of feeling coupled 
with tiie latter quality; whereas economy is generous be- 
cause it can afford to be so, while extravagance is fre- 
quently as avaricious and sordid as it is proftise, merely 
because it cannot afford to be otherwise. 

No matter what a man's fortune may be, economy, or 
proper management, is equally essential, whether it be cal- 
culated by hundreds or by tens of thousands. The standard 
of economy, therefore, must vary according to means and 
other circumstances. Just as the ooat must be fitted to the 
size of its wearer; for the measure that would suit one per- 
son would be ridiculously too Uirge or too small for an- 
other. What would be praisewortiiy economy under some 
circumstances would be most beggarly meanness and 
stinginess under opposite ones, and vice varso. Hence the 
science of economy cannot be reduced to formal rules and 
prescriptions ; or rather the science itself consists in know- 
ing how to firame the prescription according to the indi^ 
vidual case. This much, indeed, may be laid down as a 
saib general rule for guidance^ to estimate one's means and 



resources much lower than they really are, and the dfmsjidi 
likely to be made upon them at the very highest amount; 
by this means the difference will be found on the safe and 
agreeable side. Farther, it is advisable not to take ftvoar- 
able contingencies into aooount^ as if the^ were certainties ; 
on the contrary, always make allowance for contingendea 
of a different kind, for mishaps, disappointments, and un- 
foreseen demands. Above all, pitch your gmeral scale of 
expenditure rather considerably beneath than at all over 
your mark. Never live up to the very «l9# of your means, 
except they be so narrow that you cannot possibly do 
otherwise; or so wide, that should you chance to tnp or 
stumble you can fkll back instead of filling overboard. A 
two-foot plank may carry a man safely across a stream, 
but a bridge affords a more secure passage. 

Simple and obvious as these rules are---and th^ are so 
much so, that it seems almost impertinent to bring than 
forward^^aily expmenoe convinces us that they are eiUier 
not understood or else wilftilly disregarded by nmnbers. 
With the most disastrous examples before thdr eyes as 
warnings, it is the too frequent practice for persons to 
launch out, at the very firsts into a style of living, which, 
if not at the time actually beyond their means, is such that 
the slightest untoward circumstance — ^no allowance havxag 
been made for the possibility of its occurrenoe — throwa tbaa. 
into difficulties; and as false shame and * What vdll Mn 
Grundy sayt' prevents them fix>m adopting the plain 
straightforward mode of extricating themselves, by pulling 
up instantly, their difficulties go on increasing in such 
formiddi)le ratio that they can never extrieate themselves at 
all, but continue floundering about all the rest of thor 
lives. 

Although economy is not the most brilliant virtue in 
itself certainly not one that captivates and dazzles the 
imagination, it is the prop of many other virtues. The 
want of it is often followed by want of principle, by mean- 
ness, servility, dependence, and by the disregard of both 
honour and justice. There have b^ not a few who mi^ 
have passed through life in competence and ease, and with 
unblemished reputations, some of them even men of superior 
abilities, but who, despiedng the homdy virtue f^eoonomy 
and the dictates of ordinary prudence, have gone on reck- 
lessly, first mining themselves and then preying upon 
others, regardless ci everything except securing U^ir own 
selfish indulgences, no matter at whose cost It is not 
very much to the credit of the literary profession that ex- 
amples of improvidence and want of economy oooar 00 fire- 
quently in it. Whether such imprudence be plainly tenned 
a vice, or be glossed over by the softer name of a mere 
foiling, it seems at the present day to be almost as mudi 
a characteristic of authorship as poverty was formerly. Yet 
that it should be so is perhaps the less to be wondered at, 
when we find such indiscretion acoounted almost one of tiw 
marks and privileges of genius. Much, too, is it to be re- 
gretted, that the world generally shows greatest indulgmoe 
of all towards, and greatest sympathy for, those whose 
stigma it ought to be that they afford the slightest occasion 
for either. We will not be sure that Sir W^ter Scott him- 
self did not merit censure to the frill as much as pity. Had 
that distinguished writer possessed a greater shaie of inde- 
pendent principle; had he not stooped as he did to the 
litUe ambition wldch impels worldly minds, we should 
neyer have heard of his misfortunes ; and perhaps, so &r, 
the public would have been losers, ^ce they would have 
been deprived of what the newspapers term * a prodigious 
sensation,' of a good deal of astonishment and ezottonenL 
His biography would lukve been some degree lets remantio^ 
less stirring, but, on the other hand, he himself might have 
been by mai^ degrees a happier man, most probably, too^ 
a much longer-lived one. 

However harsh what we have just been saying may be 
temed by others, we do not consider it at all to exoeeatiie 
bounds d wholesome truth. The wodd .^s aeuiufiiat i^vt 
to * love, not wisely but too weQ,^ and In the case of its 
petted fovourites to be the apologist of conduct which it 
would denounce as unpardonable in any * crockery-ware' 
members of society. A Sheridan in humble life would be 
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siinply a low bilkmg rogue, great only as being a veiy great 
ras^; whereas thi Sheridan was the * admired of all ad- 
mirers,' for a while at least, and then he was left to die an 
object of pity — almost of contempt — ^to others. 

The ' mftntle' of Sheridan seems to hare £illen to the 
share of several since his time — if not the mantle of his 
genius that of bJm AoMte— in which they have arrayed, 
although not cloaked themselves. For obvious reasons, we 
do not mention names, and if the reader so pleases, he is 
at hberty to consider oar examples as imaginary ones, 
coined fijr the purpose of illustration, after the &8hion of 
the * imaginary portraits' — an odd expression, by-tho-by, 
Boimding very much like a bull — which one meets with in 
annuals; or else as founded on fact and embellished by 
fiction, though, as for that, the fiacts require no addition or 

heightening, but rather to be moderated. Dr is no 

&biilous animal, no creature of our fiuicy, but one of flesh 
and blood, a man of great attainments and talents, capable 
of delighthig by his learning, his information, and his elo- 
quence; yet unfortunately not ashamed of either corrupt- 
ing or disgusting his hearers by the most horrible ribaldry. 
Had he possessed a grain of ordinary worldly prudence^ 
bat as he himaelf once remarked, he had neither grains 
nor scruples — this individual might have been in the most 
affluent circumstances ; instead of which he is now no better 
than a beggar and sot; not only reduced but degraded; 
alternately an inmate of the Fleet or Bench, or when out 
of them,' skulking in some low Uppling-house ; excluded 
from all decent society, and now even shunned and avoided 
by those who formerly courted his companionship. 

This is, we admit, an extreme case, like that of Edmund 
Keen, of whom it has been said that he died both * a beggar 
and a blackguard;* for a man must be thoroughly besotted, 
I in every sense of the word, to fling away golden oppor- 
i tunities, and court not poverty alone, but poverty wedded 
I to ignominy. Another instance, known to ourselves, is 
i that di a person — gentleman we cannot call Imn — ^who, 
; holding a place in a government office of flfteen hundred 
\ a-jear, an income far exceeding what ho could have ex«w 
I p«[!tfid at his outset in life, lost it in a short time by flagrant 
misconduct, having involved himself by extravagance <^ 
the most desperate kind, living at the rate of almost as 
many thousands ; the consequence of which is that he is now 
not worth fifteenpence in the world. Still we leave those 
to pity hhn who have pity to throw away upon so unde- 
serring an object — upon one whose thorough want of prin- 
ciple, leavihg prudence out of the question, led him into a 
course of extravagance which he must have been well aware 
be could not carry on long either honestly or dishonestly. 
Clever he is, no doubt,*but mere cleverness, devoid of moral 
principle^ will not enable a man to steer dear of downright 
knavery and consummate follv ; nor is it by any means an 
uncommon case for disregard of economy to be followed 
bj utter disregard of honesty and moral feeling. He who 
can squander away, without compunction, his own ro- 
sooTces and those ci his fiimily, is not likely to be at all 
scmpolous, whenever an opportunity presents itself for 
indalgmg his own reckless selfishness at the cost of other 
people and their fomilles. And though extravagance may 
pass with the unthinking for liberality and generosity of 
disposition, it firequcntly arises only from a combiaation of 
thorough selfishness and despicable vanity. 

Nevertheless, a premium seems to be offered by the pub- 
He for * indiscretion' of this kind where it is least of all 
excnsable, namely, on the part of those who, notwithstand- 
ing that they ha^ been eminently successful in their 
Ctteer, Ind Bdtehi have realised not only a respectable in- 
^qtende&ce but even affluence for their fiuniliee, die and 
bequeath ih.0m Bothing but a pretended claim upon public 
CMiity or ihs eleemosynary compassion of friends. In- 
ituees of this kind are numerous : one marked one there 
Bi of recent occurr^c^ in the case of a highly popular 
and prolific writer, who, besides what he made by his own 
P'owictions, derived very considerable permanent emolu- 
^H^itB, for a aeries of years, from his editorial situations, 
j^ a man so fovoured by good fortune should not have 
been able to make any provision, as it seems, for his fiunily, 



is indeed startling, we might say monstrous. If he had no 
more feeling for them than to bring up his children as 
splendid paupers to be turned adrift at his death, why 
should the public be expected to be more feeling or more 
coDsidenate than their natural protector and guai^n, who 
having the means of averting such misfortune, neglected to 
do so? It may be said, that the offspring should not be 
left to suffer for the imprudenoe of the parent Yet all the 
world over, fiuuilies do suffer in oonsequence of the impru- 
dence, the misconduct, or even the mu^rtunes of parents. 
Shall we say then that the claim to reHedf is in proportion 
to the amount of the opportunities which have oeen wan- 
tonly sacrificed, and that others similarly situated should, 
by the expression of public sympathy, be encouraged to 
similar foUy and improvidence ? We think not : the moral 
daim on the public for their charity and assistance is not 
very great, certainly not so much as in ten th o usan d other 
cases. Under circumstances like those alluded to, charity 
should begin at home; the charity here wanted is economy, 
and were that exercised as it might and ought to be, there 
would be no occasion fbr the after-charity of others, for 
which for more deserving objects may be found. 

Economy, however, we sui^pect, is held to be not only an 
exceedingly homely but a downright vulgar and plebeian 
virtue by many, who, nevertheless, afford in their own 
persons most striking examples of its value, by showing 
that neither prosperous suooess nor oither advantages avail 
much in the end where it is wanting. With this remark 
we lay down our pen, leaving the reader to ruminate upon 
the wholesome moral condensed into it 



CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
AMERICAN DISCOVERY. 

THBID ABTZCLE. 

BucH as described in our last article was the condition of 
affaii*s in Hispauiola, when Columbus returned from Spain. 
Instead of the paradise which it seemed when the white 
men first set foot on its soil, it had become the abode of 
war and sedition, of strife, fomine, and pestilenoe. The 
native population was melting away before the baleful 
presence of the stranger; and their once hospitable towns 
were desolate and silent The Spaniards too were reaping 
the fruit of their crimes; vice had produced disease; indo- 
lence, poverty ; whilst cruelty and oppression had turned 
the once friendly Indians into deadly foes, and the thickly 
peopled country into a lonely wilderness. 

Columbus endeavoured to restore matters so fiu* as it 
was still possible. He denounced Roldan as a rebel, but, 
at the same time, offered him pardon on immediate sub- 
mission. Roldan had, however, strengthened his party, 
by the accession of many criminals who had been sent firom 
Spain at the same time with Columbus, but had arrived in 
the island before him, and now refVised to submit Colum- 
bus, surrounded by treachery and disaffection, was too 
weak to enforce compliance, and could only write home 
an account of the rebellion, and ask fiirther aid. After 
various ncgociations, on agreement was made with the re- 
bels, by wMch they were to return within a limited time to 
Spain ; and the admiral set out to inspect the island. Cir- 
cumstances delayed the fitting out of the ships, and Columr 
bus soon learned that new seditions had broken out among 
the rebels, who refused to leave the island. A cold letter 
from the court added to his perplexities, as it showed the 
power of his enemies there, and how little trust he could 
put in the royal fovour. He bad thus to comply with all 
the demands d the mutineers, and enter into a new ar- 
rangement, reinstating Roldan in his office of chief judge, 
giving grants of land to some of his followers, and sending 
others of them home to Spain. To both parties, Indians 
were assigned as slaves, and instead of tribute, the fr«e na- 
tives were compelled to cultivate the land of the Spaniards 
settled in their vldnitv. This treatment of the Indians is 
one of the greatest stains on the memory of Colunoibus, and 
shows how little the rights of humanity and the duties of 
Christianity were understood in that age. By the same 
vesseU that carried home the conspirators, Columbus sent 
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letters to tiie king detaOing all thai had ooonrred, ahowing 
that the eorereigii was not bound by the engagements he 
had made with the rebels, and requesting aid to restore 
tranquillity, and a learned man to act as judge of the 

Four Tessels had been seen off the west part of the is- 
land, which Columbus learned were commanded by Qjeda, 
the bold caTalier already mentioned. He sent Roldan to 
inquire into this suspicious expedition, who gladly under- 
took the enterprise, as likely to secure possession of his ill- 
gotten gains. Roldan met Qjeda, and found that he had a 
Uoense fix>m Fonseca, that the Tessels were fitted out as a 
priyate adrenture, and that they had already sailed along 
the coast of the mainland, from two hundred leagues east 
of the Orinoco to the Gulf of Paria. In this expedition 
was a Florentine merchant, Amerigo Yespucdo, destined 
to giro a name to the whole of tMs new world. Ojeda 
promised to meet the admiral at San Domingo* but instead 
of this, as soon as he had collected provisions, he sailed to 
Xaragna, where many of the mutinous followers of Roldan 
were settled. These mm chose him for a leader, and were 
about to march with him to San Domingo fbr a redress of 
their grievances, when their old leader, with a band of 
resolute followers, arrived in their neighbourhood. Qjeda 
retired to his ships, and after various manceuvres between 
two such well matched opponents, had to leave the island, 
but not till he had landed in several places and plundered 
the poor natives. Qjeda, it appears, afterwards sailed to 
Porto Rico, and carried off numbers of the Indians, whom 
he sold in the slave market of Cadiz. Meantime another 
conspiraoy broke out Guevara, a young cavalier, had 
been banished from San Domingo for his licentious con- 
duct; but there being no vessel to take him to Spain, was 
sent fbr a time to Xturagua. Here he fell in love with a 
dau^ter of Caonabo, the Carib chief; and intended to many 
her, when Roldan, it is said, from jealousy, interfereci 
Roldan first sent him to another place, but he returned, 
and on his submission was allowed to remain. He, how- 
ever, engaged in a conspiracy, having for its object to kill 
Roldan, or put out his eyes; but the experienced rebel 
was beforehand with them, seized the ringleaders, and sent 
them prisoners to the admiraL Guevara's uncle, Moxica, 
a former comrade of Roldan, incensed at this action, be- 
gan to collect his old followers to free his nephew, but was 
anticipated by Columbus, who foil upon him suddenly, and 
Belied him and his principal confoderatee. Moxica was 
put to death, some otners condemned, but retained in con- 
finement ; and the Adelantado, seconded by Roldan, soon 
reduced tiie whole island to a state of tranquillity. 

This, however, was not to continue long. The enemies 
of Columbus were busy at court, where his friends were 
few and powerless. Ferdinand had undertaken these dis- 
coveries from no high or generous motive, but moved only 
by hopes of wealth, which he now found greatly dimp- 
pointed. Instead of receiving supplies from them, they 
were a constant drain on his treasury, already exhausted 
hj his numerous wars. His disapp^ted avarice made 
hmi lend a ready ear to all the accusations broug^ against 
Columbus by the idle dissolute men who returned home. 
Many of these parsons flocked to court, demanding arrears 
of pay, whilst tbdr conduct in the colony had only deserved 
punidmient Their insolence may be judged d firom the 
imprecations with which they saluted the two sons of Co- 
lumbus, who attended court as pages to the queen. * There 
go,' they would exclaim, * the sons of the admiral, the 
whelps of him who discovered the land of vanity and de- 
lusion, the grave of Spanish hidalgos ! ' The queen had 
long heen his foithftil friend, but her humanity was excited 
by the treatment of the Indians, whom Columbus persisted 
in sending home as slaves. She ordered them all to be 
returned to their native land, and gave her consent to a 
commission to inquire into the conduct of the admiraL 
One principal object of this appointment on the part of 
Ferdinand, was ms wish to obtain some excuse for depriv- 
ing Columbus of the high privil^es with which he had 
invested him. like many other wicked men, he sought to 
cover one act of ingratitude and iigustice by addmg to it 



another. The person chosen for this pmpose was Fm- 
oesco de Bobadilla, whom some represent as a very honcBt 
and religious man, others, with more sembUinoe of tmtims 
needy, passionate, and ambitious. He was empowered to 
examine into the late rebellion, and the government of the 
admiral and his brothers; and on finding them guDty, to 
supersede them in the administration. 

With the latter part of his commission, BobadiOs iu 
not long <^ complying. He reached San Domingo oo the 
28d of August, 1500, and having landed the next mon- 
ing, ordered his commission to be read, anthoriaing Ida 
to investigate the late rebdlion. Columbus was abecot in 
the interior; but hb brother Diego refused to give m tlte 
prisoners till his return, and asked for a copy of ttos ktter 
to send to him. BobatUlla refused this, ai^ next monuDg 
read a second royal patent, investing him with the gorcn- 
ment of the island; and again demanded the prisonen. 
Diego refilled, that he held the prisoners in obedieDce to 
the admiral, who was invested with higher powers, on 
which Bobadilla produced a third mandate ttom the crown, 
ordering Columbus and his brothers to deliver iq> to lum 
all fortresses, ships, and other royal property ; and i 
fourth mandate, ordering him to pay all arrears of wsga 
to persons in Uie royal service, which was reoeiTed intfa 
shouts of applause bv the multitude. He again demandd 
the prisoners, and wW they were reftised, repaired to tbe 
fort where they were confined. The alcade, Miguel Dbz, 
had the gates closed, and appearing on the wall, dedaied 
that he would only obey his lord the admiraL Ennged 
beyond measure, BobadQlla assembled his followers in o^ 
der to storm the fort, which, having no garrison, he entered 
without resistance. He then took possession of the boose 
of Columbus, and seized iqx>n all his effects, books, lai 
private papers. When information of these events readwi 
the admiral, he considered them merely as the acts of some 
private adventurer, and moved towards San Domingo. He 
was met by an alcade, who proclaimed Bobadilla's acces- 
sion to office ; but the new governor took no notice of fabo, 
and did not even answer a letter he had written. Cohunbos 
was in great uncertainty how to act, when two messengers 
arrived with a royal letter of credence, commanding him 
to give implicit fidth and obedience to Bobadilla ; and pre- 
sented, at the same time, a summons fh>m the latter to 
appear before him. Columbus at once obeyed, but on 
reaching the town was seized, put in irons, and canfined 
in the fortress. When the irons were brou^t, no one ms 
found to put them on Imn, till the task was undertaken by 
one of his own domestics, * a graceless and shameless cook, 
who rivetted the fetters with as much readiness and ils- 
crity, as though he were serving him with choice and sa- 
voury viands.' His two brothers met the same fetc^- being 
also put in irons, and confoied separately on board a ctn- 
veL Bobadilla never came to see them, or gave them ibj 
account of the crimes with which they were charged, so 
that, in the admiral's own words, they * were thrown into s 
ship, loaded with irons, with little clothing, and much ill 
treatment, without being summoned or convicted by jus- 
tice.' Such was the reward Columbus received from his 
unworthy sovereign, whom it is in vain to defend by throv- 
ing the blame on the miserable instrument of his maUce 
and ingratitude. 

To justify his own conduct, Bobadilla collected evidence 
from all quarters against the admiral and his brothers, to 
whom all the late disturbances in the island were impoted. 
When this was completed, he sent Columbus home in diiige 
of Alonzo de Villejo, an honourable officer. When he came 
to conduct him on board, Columbus, knowing the inTci^ 
racnr of his enemies, Uiought it was to lead him to the acal- 
fold. * Yill^o,' said he moumMly, * whither are jon 
taking me?' < To the ship, your excellency, to embark,' 
replied the other. < To embark!' repeated the admiral ei^ 
nestly; * ViUejo, do you speak the truth!' <Bytheliftof 
your excellency, it is true, replied the honest officer. ITith 
these words the admiral was comforted, and felt as one xe- 
stored from death to life. Such is the account of this 
touching incident which Washington Irving has taken from 
Las Catts, who probably received it from his friend Vill^o 
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linii88l£ Columbus left the island early in October, * shack- 
Ud like the Tilest of culprits, amidst the scoffs and shouts 
of a miscreant rabble.' Villejo would hare remored his 
irons, but Columbus would not consent; thej had been im- 
posed by the authority of their majesties, and, said he, * I 
win wear them until Uiey shall order them to be taken off; 
and I will preserve them as relics and memorials of the 
reward of my services.' ' He did so,' adds his son ; * I saw 
them always hanging in his cabinet, and he requested that 
▼hen he died they might be buried with him.' 

When Colxmibus arrived in irons at Cadis from the world 
that he had discovered, a uniyersal burst of indignation 
was heard throughout Spain, and was responded to by the 
whole of the dvillBed world. Even the cold heartless mo- 
narch quuled before it, and had to express his reprobation 
of soeh unworthy treatment Columbus was <ffdered to 
be set free, was received with many marks of fiiTour at 
courts and the charges against him were never listened to. 
But the true vindication of his conduct, that which justice 
strongly demanded, was withheld, notwithstanding re- 
peated solicitations. He was not restored to his vioe- 
rojaltjr; and Ferdinand, whilst disolrning the crime, re- 
tained Us fruits. Many voyages to, and discoveries in, the 
New World had recently taken place, not only among his 
own subjects, but by other nations. Sebastian Cab^ in 
1497, had coasted along North America from Labrador to 
Florida, in an English ship fitted out by Henry YIL; and 
Caiinl, a Portuguese, in a Toyage to India, had discoTered, 
in April, 1500, the coast of innl Ferdinand thus saw 
his new dominions expanding to a boundless extent, and 
in danger of being' encroached on by other nations. He 
had long repented of the powers granted to Columbus, and 
e?ery new (^scovery only made lidm repine the more at the 
reward conftrred on a foreigner, whose services could now 
be dispensed with. Ovando was appointed to supersede 
Bobadilla in the government, for which the latter had 
shown himself wholly incapable. For this, various excuses 
were assigned to Columbus, and a promise given him of 
being restored to his office in two years, when all angry 
passions were allayed and affairs restored to order. Ovando 
was fitted out with great splendour, and his departure 
hastened by the reports of the evil results of the adminis- 
tration of bobadilla. This person had parcelled out the 
natives among the white men, who, well aware that the 
time of license would be but short, exercised the most ca- 
pridons tyranny, and compelled them to work in the mines 
by the most inhuman cruelties. Ovando left Spain in 
February, 1602, with a fleet of thirty sail, containing about 
2500 persons. In a storm which it encountered, one ship, 
with 120 passengers, was lost, and a rumour that the whole 
fleet had perished, spread consternation throughout Spain, 
but afterwards proved unfounded. 

Whilst these evento were taking place, Columbus re- 
mained with the court at Granada, endeavouring to re- 
store his affairs, and at the same time to excite &e sove- 
reigns to undertake an expedition to recover the holy se- 
pulchre from the infidels. This seems to have been the 
leading object in his mind to which all his great discoveries 
were only preparatory, but probably receiving no encour- 
agement, he turned again to the old path. He therefore re- 
quested permission to fit out a new expedition, the object 
of which was to search fbr some channel between the 
countries already discoyered, leading directly to the rich 
realms of eastern Asia. The king gladly granted his re- 
quest, as putting off for a time more troublesome claims, 
and as likely to gratify his own cupidity. Before setting 
out Columbus wrote to the pope, excusing his delay in 
\iaiting his holiness to give a personal aooount <^ his dis- 
coveries, and explaining the causes that prevented his ex- 
pedition to the holy sepulchre. He also transmitted two 
copies of all the letters and grante he had received from 
the sovereigns, with an account of his discoyeries, and a 
vindication of his rights, to a friend in Genoa, showing his 
well-fbunded fbar of Spanish ingratitude, and his desire to 
secure his own dear-bought ftime. Having arran|^ these 
matters he left Cadis in May, 1602, on his fourth and last 
I voyage, accompanied by his son Feraondoand his brother 



Bartholomew. He had four small vessels, the largest 
only seventy tons burden. After touching on the coast of 
Morocco and at the Canaries, he reached the Caribbee 
isUnds in the middle of June. From this he steered by 
Santa Cnu and Porto Rico ibr San Domingo, where he 
wished to exchange one of his vessels whidi sailed ex- 
tremely ill. This course was contranr both to his own 
plan and the orders of the king, by which he had been for- 
bidden to touch on flSspaniola. Columbus anchored off 
the town on the 29th June, and asked permission of Ovando 
to enter the harbour, stating the purpose for which he had 
come, and his dread of an approacfiing storm. Ovando 
had now been some time in office, and has fleet was about 
to return, having on board Bobadilla, Guarionex, once 
cacique of the ftrtile Vega, and an immense quantity of 
gold collected by the oppression of the natives. One piece 
it gold, the grano de orot as it is called in the old chronicles, 
was particularly fiunous, wei^iing; according to the best 
computation, about forty pounds troy English. Ovando 
relVised to allow Columbus to enter the hurbour, and ne- 
glected his repeated warning to delay the sailing of the 
fleet It left the harbour, but in two days was oyertaken 
by an awftd hurricane: the ship containing BobadiUa, 
Roldan, and some others of the most inveterate enemies of 
Columbus, with all their ill-gotten wealth, was swallowed 
up in the ocean, and only one vessel, the w^tkest of the 
fle«t» and containing some property of Columbus, could con- 
tinue her voyage to Spain. The admiral had sailed along 
the coasts expecting the storm to be from the land, and, shel- 
tered by it, reached Port Hermoso without mudi damage. 
Columbus regarded his own safe^ almost as miraculous, 
whilst the destruction of his enemies was ascribed to IH- 
vine interposition by his cotemporarieB. 

Columbus, after i^Bfitting his vessels, sailed fat the main- 
land, which he reached on the coast d Honduras. Here 
he met with a large canoe, containing a cacique and fiunily , 
who seemed to have come from a long journey, bringing 
with them articles of copper and manufiustures of a sii- 
perior kind to any yet seen among the natives. The In- 
dians pointed out to him a rich country in the west, pro- 
bably Yucatan or Mexico, but Columbus turned east, look- 
ing for the supposed strait He made but slow progress, 
being opposed by the winds and currents, and a tempest 
which he says surpassed in violence and duration any he 
had ever seen. At last they doubled a cape, which he 
named Gracias a Dios, as the ooast turning direct south 
gave them a tne navigation and &yourable wind. They 
stopped at a river to take in wood and water, but the sud- 
den swell of the sea in the estuary swamped one ci the 
boats, whose whole crew perished. Leaving this melan- 
choly nlace, Columbus next anchored near an Indian village 
named Cariarri, where he was kindly entertained, and re- 
mained some time to refresh his men. He next sailed along 
the region aftcarwards named Coste Rica or the Rich Coast, 
fit)m ^e mines of the precious metals ibund in ito moun- 
tains, and in his traffic with the natives procured, fbr the 
merest trifles, several large plates of gold, which they wore 
as ornaments. Many reports of countries in the west, rich 
in gold and silver, were communicated to him, and pro- 
bacy had reference to Mexico or Peru; but instead of fol- 
lowing these he continued east^ looking for the imaginary 
strait that was to open up a passage to the east He next 
touched at a harbour named Puerto Bello fh>m its beauty, 
and afterwards was forced to take shelter in a small port, 
so deep that there was no anchorage till the ships almost 
touched the land. The sailors used to leap on ediore dur- 
ing the night, and so provoked the Indians by their bad 
conduct that they assembled in great numbers to attack 
the ships, but were dispersed on the first discharge of ar- 
tillery. Here Columbus, despairing of finding any passage 
through the mainland, turned bade to explore tne ridi 
country he had left behind. 

The wind which had opposed their eastward progress 
fbr three months, now sudd^y changed to the west, and 
they were driyen out to sea by a tremendous storm, which 
continued for nine days. The sea boUed like a cauldron, 
and at night ite waves resembled great surges of flame ; 
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the thunder and li^tning were almost incessant^ and the 
rain poured down in torrents into their open yessels. One 
day a waterspout passed close by the ships but without in- 
juring them, and alter great difficulties they at last reached 
the riyer Belen on the coast of Veragua. Here he remained 
some time, (ill his brother the Adelantado inyestigated the 
country and found it very rich in gold. Columbus again 
imagined he had found one of those places whence Solomon 
had procured his unbounded wealth, and resolved to found 
a new colony. Eighty men were to remain with the Ade- 
lantado, whilst Columbus returned to Spain for supplies. 
Their yarious arrangements were soon completed, but the 
riyer, lately swollen by rains in the mountains, was now 
so shallow that his yessels could not pass oyer the bar at 
its mouth, and he was detained till another inundation 
should set them free. Meantime Quibian, the cacique of 
the Indians, resoWed to expel the unwelcome guests, and 
collected Ws warriors. Diego Mendez, notary to the fleet, 
suspected their designs, and, ycnturing boldly into their 
camp, had his suspicions confirmed. A natiye, too, re- 
▼ealed the plot of his countrymen to the admiral. They 
intended to attack the fort bv night, set it on fire, and kill 
all the white men. The Adelantado rcsolyed to anticipate 
them, and marching into their camp with seyenty-fiye men, 
seized Quibian, and sent him awav captiye in a boat, but 
the wily sayage contriyed to free himself from his bonds, 
plun^ into the sea, and escaped. Returning to his 
dwelling ho found it wasted and his fiunily carried iato 
captiyity. The admiral had now put out to sea, and was 
only wailing for a &ir wind. Before he could sail, how- 
eyer, the Indians had attacked the fort, and though re- 
pulsed, had again assembled in great numbers, massacred 
a boat's crew, which had been sent on shore for wood, and 
shut the Spaniards up within their defences. The admiral 
was in great anxiety for his brother, the high surf prevent- 
ing any communication with the shore, when during the 
night he heard a mysterious voice reproaching Mm with 
his want of fiuth in God, who had given him the ke^s to 
unlock the gates of the ocean sea, shut by such mighty 
chains. Immediately after this vision the sea became 
calm, and the Adelantado with his followers embarked on 
board the vessels, leaving the settlement deserted. The 
fiuouly of the cacique o^ned in the ships had partly 
escaped and partly destroyed themselves in aespair at leav- 
ing their native land. 

Columbus now sailed for ffispaniola, but the winds and 
currents carried him far west of hb appointed port. One 
of the caravels had been left in the river Belen, another 
was so wasted that it had to be deserted on the voyage, 
and the two that remained were so honeycombed by Uie 
teredo as to be scarcely seaworthy. Columbus tried to 
beat up to Hispaniola, but all his efforts were in vain, and 
at last, fearing his vessels might founder at sea, he had to 
run them aground on the coast of Jamaica, where they 
soon filled with water. He then built thatched cabins on 
the prow and stem for the crews, and remained castled in 
the sea. His trusty follower, Diego Mendez, went on shore 
and arranged with the Indians to supply tiiem with pro- 
visions, and then offered to proceed to Hispaniohi in an 
Indian canoe to ask relief With him Columbus sent let- 
ters to the sovereigns, giving a most glowing description of 
the land now discovered, and indulging in romantic visions 
contrasting strangely with his actuid condition — * broken 
down by age and infirmitiee, racked with pain, confined to 
his bed, and shut up in a wreck on the coast of a remote 
and savage island.' Mendez set out on his expedition, ac- 
companied by one Spaniard and six Indians. He reached 
the end of the islai^d, but was taken prisoner by some hos- 
tile Indians who determined to kill them. He contrived 
to escape in his canoe, and returned to the ships, where 
he offered to make a second attempt. He was now accom- 
panied in another canoe by a Genoese named Fiesco, whilst 
the Adelantado guturded them along the coast Taking ad- 
vantage of a calm day, the canoes set sail and soon lost 
sight of land, but on the second day the water was almost 
exhausted, and one of the Indians died under the heat and 
labour. In the evening even the leaders had begun to des- 



pair, when the rising moon showed them 4^ island of Nt- 
vasa, a mere barren rock but containing water in the 
hollow clefts. They remained here a day, living on fM 
fish, and on the fourth day reached Hispaniola, distant 
about a hundred miles from Jamaica. Mendez proceeded 
along the coast for San Domingo, but hearing that the 
governor was in Xaragua, he left his canoe and proceeded 
overland to meet him. Ovando promised to send immo- 
diate relief, but delayed from day to day and month to 
month. 

A new misfortune had in the mean time &11en on Cohnn- 
bus. Part of the crew, led by a person of the name for- 
ras, rose in mutiny, and seizing some canoes that Cohnnbos 
had bought from the natives, deserted him and ibe sick, lod 
resolved to sail for Hispaniola. They took what arms and 
provisions they chose, and proceeded along the coast phm- 
dering and abusing the In(&ans. They made two attanpta 
to leave the island, but were driven back by tlie wind, and 
then wandered about the country, supporting tiiemseha 
by robbing the natives. Columbus by skilful arrange- 
ments had recruited the health and spirits of those irtio 
i^mained with him, but the Indians began to relax in 
supplying him with provisions, and as the toys given in 
payment became more common, asked a &r higher price 
for what they brought. In this extremity Cohmibos, 
knowing that on a particular night an eclipse of the uhkii 
would take place, resolved to use it to intimidate the na- 
tives. He assembled all the cadques, and told them that 
the God of the heavens, whom he and his people worefaip- 
ped, was angry with the Indians for refusing them supplies, 
and meant to punish them with fiunine and pestUenoe^ At 
a token of this they would that ni^t see the moon become 
dark and change its colour. Some of the Indians derided 
the prediction, but when they saw the dark shadow steal- 
ing over the moon, they were seized with terror, and \m- 
ried to the ships With provisions, entreating Columbos to 
intercede to avert the threatened calamity. Columbus re- 
tired to his cabin to commune with the Deity, whilst the 
Indians filled the woods with thdr wild lamentations ; and 
when the eclipse was about to diminish, Columbus came 
forth and told them that he had prevailed with Ood in 
their behalf and that they would be pardoned on condition 
of fulfilling their promises, in sign of whidi the darkoees 
would now withdraw Arom the moon. Columbus was 
henceforth regarded by the Indians with awe, as possessed 
of supernatural powers* and fy*om that time no want of 
provisions was folt in the ships. 

Eight months had now passed away, with no prospect 
of relief and a new mutiny was about to break out, when 
one evening a vessel was seen off the harbour. Next daj 
a boat.came from it to the ships, in which was Escobar, one 
of the former rebels against Columbus. He had been sent 
by Ovando probably as a spy, for, after a short oonTM^ 
sation with Columbus, fftid giving him a letter from the 
governor, he departed. The crew were much disappointed 
at this desertion, but were re-assured by the admual, wbo 
said that Escobar's vessel was too small to take the whole, 
and that he had sailed for larger ships. Columbus attot- 
wards sent a messenger to the mutineers offering them a 
tree pardon and passage home, provided they would retom 
to their obedience. Porras rejected all conditions, and to 
render his men hopeless of forgiveness, resolved to attack 
and plunder the ships. Columbus aeiai his brother to 
meet them, who again offered th^n pardon, but, confident 
in their numbers, the rebels would listen to no terms, and 
attacked the Adelantado. They were well received by this 
experienced soldier, who took Porras captive with his own 
hiuid, when his followers fied leaving several slain. Next 
day the fVigitivee sent a petition for pardon, binding them- 
selves to obedience by horrid imprecations. Cohmibns 
granted this request, and at length, after a year of delay, 
two vessels arrived, one fitted out by Mendez at the ad- 
miral's own expense, the other by Oinando, whose long ne- 
glect had roused the public indignation so that even the 
clergy were condemning it flnom the pulpit On the 28th 
June, 1604, Columbus took leave of the wreck whidi had 
been so long his home, amid the tears of the IndianSi who j 
jTizea Dy vjVv'Vv'p]^ ' 
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regretted the departure of their celestial visitants. On the 
18th August he anchored at San Domingo, where he was 
receiyed with the highest marks of distinction by the 
people, in which the governor saw fit to agree. There was, 
however, no fHendly feelings between them, and Colimibus 
found reason to complain of the way in which the island 
where he had so strong an interest had been governed. 

The condition to which Hispaniola had b^ reduced 
during the absence of Columbus, is the best reftitation of 
tba GafaumiiflB of his cnflmies. Oraado had been aooom- 
pamed to the island by a large band of adventurers, who 
on fiuir arrival set out for the mines, but, unaccustomed to 
labour, and ignorant of the method of collecting the precious 
metals, soon exhausted their store of provisions without 
any r^ult, and returned in utter poverty to the town, 
where more than a thousand of them died of want and 
disease. Isabella had ordered the Indians to be set free, 
when they, of course, refhsed to labour in the mines. A 
now decree was then obtained, by which they were to work 
a short time for hire, and in order to aid in their conver- 
sion. On this pretence they were anew portioned out 
among their former masters, who treated them with the 
moat brutal crueKy. Las Casas, an eyewitness, says, * they 
were compelled to labour by the lash, fed on unsubstantial 
cassava bread, and so sparingly that they scrambled like 
dogs under the table for the bones thrown to them by their 
masters ; and when at last dismissed, were found dead on 
the road home, or lying gasping under the trees, faintly 
crying * Hunger, hunger ! Many fled to the mountains, 
others killed tiiemselves in despiur, and before twelve years 
firom its first discovery was over, several hundred thousand 
of its once happy natives had been sacrificed to the lust 
and avarice of the white men. A more striking &te was 
reserved for the people of Xaragua, still independent, and 
governed by Anaconda, the wife of Caonabo, formerly men- 
tioned. Ovando marched thither with three hundred men, 
and was received in the most fHendly manner by the na- 
tives. On a Sunday afternoon he assembled the chie& and 
people to witness a mock fight among his soldiers, but at 
an appointed signal took all the caciques who had met in 
hisloagings, to tiie number of eighty, prisoners, forced firom 
them by torture a confession of guilt, and then consumed 
them in the flames of the house. His troops, meanwhile, 
massacred the naked and defenceless Indians, shut up in a 
square from whence they could not escape. The excuse 
for this treachery was an alleged conspiracy of the natives, 
for which Anaconda was subsequently hanged, and the 
fertile country reduced to a desolate wilderness. Another 
province, Higuey, was still independent, but the Spaniards 
soon penetrated there also, and after an obstinate but un- 
availmg resistance, massacred or subdued the people, and 
taking the cacique prisoner, hanged him like a common 
felon. In this war the Spaniards committed deeds of horrid 
and atrocious cruelty, such as caimot now even be related, 
80 that their ooimtryman Las Casas says, * All these things, 
and others revolting to human nature, my own eyes beheld, 
and now I almost fear to repeat them, scarce betieving my- 
self or whether I have not dreamed them.' 

Such was the state of the once rich and happy island 
when Columbus returned to it after his long absence, more 
like a region given as a prey to evil s^ts, than the earthly 
paradise he originally imagined it He left it fbr Spain on 
the 12th September, 1504, after assisting firom his private 
flmds many of the-companions of his misfortunes, some of 
irhom had been the most violent among the rebels. His 
vessel suffered much fh>m tempests, and he himself was 
confined to bed by the gout, but arrived in Spain on the 
7th November, and took up his residence at Seville. Trouble 
followed him even here, the revenue he should have re- 
ceived finom the Indies bcdng withheld by the governor, and 
Ha remonstrances to the king unheeded. Ihe calumnies 
of his enemies prevailed against him, though, in his own 
^ords, he had ' served their majesties with as much zeal 
aod diligence as if it had been to gain Paradise.' His beet 
ftioid was now gone, Isabella having died on the 26th No- 
vember, of deep melancholy caused by the death of her 
^Yoorite child^n. Columbus remained in Seville during 



the winter, his health not permitting him to proceed to 
court, where the king receive! all his applications for jus- 
tice with cold indifference. In May he was able to travel 
to Segovia, where he had an interview with Ferdinand, who 
received him with cold professions of kindness and evasive 
promises. The king never meant to keep his word — 'a 
little more delay, a little more disappointment, a little more 
infliction of ingratitude, and this loyal and generous heart 
would cease to beat; he should then bo delivered from 
the just claims of a well-tried servant, who, in ceasing to 
be useful, was considered by him to have become impor- 
tunate.' 

And this event was now at hand. Tortured by disease, 
and despairing of justice, Columbus having made a will 
settling all his affairs with scrupulous minuteness, and 
performed the pious offices required by his reli^on, expired 
with great resignation on the 20th May, 1606, in about the 
seventieth year of his age. His remains were first depo-' 
sited in the convent of St Francisco, whence they were 
transferred in 1513 to a monastery at Seville, and in 1536, 
along with the body of his son Diego, were transported to 
Hispaniola, and interred in the cathedral of San Domingo. 
Even there they were not destined to rest in peace, but in 
1796, when the island was given up to France, were removed 
to Havannah in Cuba. Ferdimmd erected a memorial to 
his memory, or rather of his own ingratitude, inscribed thus 
— * For Castile and Leon, Columbus foimd a New World.' 
The true monument of the great Genoese is the vast conti- 
nent he made known to mankind — his true reward, the 
gratitude of posterity, and the fisime that will attend him 
to the latest ages. Bis actions show his character in its 
truest and noblest light, especially when contrasted with 
those of his cotemporaries, with whom ho came into imme- 
diate contact. His imagination was ardent, and apt to 
lead him astray, but regulated by a knowledge of science 
rare in those days. ]^ ambition was lofty and soaring, 
and thus the source of much misfortune to him. He was 
not satisfied with common rewards, but sought others which 
the haughty dignity of the Spanish monarch felt degraded 
by granting, and the very importance of his services became 
a reason for withholding from him his due reward. Avarice 
seems to have influenced his mind less than honour and 
dignity, and he was always more disposed to maintain his 
authority by mildness than severity. His conduct to the 
poor Indians is the darkest spot on his character, and l^hen 
we read of the misery and destruction his discovery entailed 
on that imoffending race, we almost feel as if his own suffer- 
ings were demanded by justice. Though he often tried to 
ddfend the natives from the oppressions of his followers, we 
cannot forget that it was his constantappealsto the low ava- 
rice of the Spanish court, and the visions of gold and precious 
stones by which he endeavoured to prove the value of his dis- 
coveries, that drew to the New World that horde of lawless 
ruffians who were the great cause of all his trials. He led 
out colonies by the hope of gold, wrested from the hands of 
weak and defenceless savages, and his reckless followers, 
balked oftheir prey, turned on him OS a deceiver. This curse 
of the greed of gold has adhered to the Spanish colonies even 
to the present day, like a malignant pestilence, wasting their 
strength and never suffering them to take root in the land. 
It is but justice to this great man to remark, that many of 
his errors were those of his time, and that even the church 
^ustifled his treatment of the natives. His loftiest imagin- 
ings also fell short of the wonderfiil reality. * How would 
his magnanimous spirit have been consoled,' says his elo- 
quent historian, * amidst the afflictions of age and the cares 
of penury, the neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice 
of an ungratefiil Idng, could he have anticipated the splen- 
did empires which were to spread over the beautiful world 
he had discovered ; and the nations, tongues, and languages 
which were to fill its lands with his renown, and to revere 
and bless his name to the latest posterity.' 

It may not be uninteresting to mention the subsequent 
fortunes of the fiumly of Columbus. He was succeeded in 
his rights as viceroy of the New World by his son Diego, 
described as a man of great integrity, of resectable talents, 
and of a flrank, generous, and gentie disposition. He came 
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fbrward to claim the restitution of the fiuoily offices and 
priTileges; but Ferdinand was not inclined to bestow on 
the son what he had withheld firom the higher merit of the 
&ther. After two years' vain solicitation, Diego only ob- 
tained leave to prosecute his claim in the ordinary courts 
of law. The suit, commenced in 1508 and continued for 
several years, was decided in his fovour, but the court had 
no power to enforce compliance on the monarch. At last> 
Diego having married a niece of the celebrated Duke of 
Alva, the chief &vourite of the king, the monarch yielded 
to this powerful influence what he had denied to justice 
Ovando was recalled in compliance with a promise long 
before made to the queen on ner deathbed ; and Diego ap- 
pointed with the same powers. He went out to San Do- 
mingo in 1509, with his wife, his two uncles, and his brother, 
and ruled wltii a degree of splendour hitherto unknown. 
But he could not reform the abuses that had crept into the 
colony; fiictious men still disputed his authority, and the 
oppression and destruction of the Indians continued. In 
1510, Cuba was colonised, and the mines in Hispaniola 
being exhausted, the culture of the sugarcane, a more 
certain source of riches, was introduced. On the repre- 
sentations of the Dominican friars, the labour of the natives 
was diminished, and n^ro slaves from Africa employed 
instead, but treated with a barbarity surpassing even that 
inflicted on the Indians. In 1515, Diego repaired to court 
to answer charges brought against him; but though his 
innocence was admitted, he continued involved in long and 
troublesome litigation with the fiscal officers of the crown. 
He returned to tiie island in 1520, but was recalled about 
three years afterwards, and spent the rest of his life in 
the vain endeavour to obtain justice from the court, having 
died near Toledo in 1526. His wife claimed the inheri- 
tance for his son, Don Luis, who, finding his dignities and 
privileges mere sources of vexation to himself resigned 
them to the £mperor Charles V., and in return was created 
Duke of Veragua, and received a fixed sum of money for 
his claim to a tenth of the produce of the Indies. In 1578, 
all the legitimate male heirs of Columbus were extinct, and 
a long lawsuit commenced, whidi was at last decided in 
favour of Don Nunc de Portugallo, a branch of the Portu- 
guese house of Braganza, and the great-grandson of Di^o, 
tiie eldest son of Columbus. 

Cpliunbus's brother, the Adelantado, survived him several 
years, but was never employed in any office of importance, 
the king being jealous of the too great influence of the 
family. Fernando, the second son of Columbus, made 
seveiil voyages to the New World, and also travelled over 
many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. He possessed 
good natural abilities and studious habits, and collected a 
library of more than twenty thousand volumes, which he 
left to the Cathedral of Seville, where he died in 1539, 
aged about fifty-one years. He wrote several works, the 
only one of which that is known being his history of his 
&ther the admiral. It is singular that this history only 
exists in Spanish, in a retranslation from an Italiui trans- 
lation of the originaL This has given rise to many 
errors in names and dates, but the work is still entitled 
to great credit, and forms the foundation of all the bio- 
graphies of Columbus. One of the best and Aillest of these 
is the production of Washington Irving, a native of that 
continent Columbus was the first to discover. It is to this 
work that we have been chiefly indebted in drawing up this 
account of the fortunes of the illustrious Genoese, whose 
merits have survived all calumny, and are indelibly in- 
scribed on the history of the world. 

MANUFACTURE AND ADULTERATION 

OF CHAMPAGNE. 
Ths manufacture of this kind of wine (says a writer in 
Eraser's Magazine) is a work of great care, risk, and 
labour. The grapes are pulled with great caution; every 
one injured, picked out and set aside. Great caution is 
observed not to damage the fruit in the carriage to the 
pfess, where the grapes are operated upon immediately. 
The must is not at once put into the cask, but is left in the 



vat for some hours, to obtain a deposition of the dregil > 
but as soon as fermentation appears, it is transfierred 1 "■ 
the cask, and thus the natural operation is intenti(ma£ ii 
checked. At the Christmas after the vintage, during di ^( 
weather, the wine is racked and fined, firequ^tiy two r;^ 
three timet, and in the following March is put intobottifl '■ 
very carefblly examined as to strength, llie fenn^tatil f- 
then commences, and the undeoomposed saochaiine u : 
tartarous principles promote a rapM and powerfol efiia ^ 
vescenoe; while, if they are in perfection, the wine wilH > 
of good quality or the reverse. All these wines do not bf^ ' 
to efifervesce at the same time; fbr some will be actife I 
a fortnight, others will require a month ; and a <duuige 4 
temperature is very fitquently required to accelerate &a 
Some wines will not effervesce until the August after th 
vintage, and will then develop the quality suddenly. Th 
loss from the bursting of the bottles is very great; if I 
does not exceed 16 per cent, the grower is very well satis 
fied. The cellars of the great champagne-makers resembl 
a well-arranged manu&ctory. Every bottle has to bl 
corked and uncorked more thui once. M. Mo^ of Epems) 
sometimes keeps ten workshops going. His cellars a 
cut in the living rock, and are of vast extent, contaiiuii( 
piles of botties six feet high, as difficult to explore as tb 
Cretan labyrinth. Oftentimes 600,000 bottles are th« 
heaped up to undergo the ftirther care of perfecting. TN 
piles are careftilly watched, the workmen wearing masb ol 
wire-gauze to protect their eyes from the splinten of glaai 
that fly about on every side. All the spills wine most b« 
careftilly drained off, lest by its decay it should ii^jnre tin 
sound. Gutters are everywhere provided for this purpos* 
If the breakage be more than 16 per cent, the wine is taM 
down and removed to a cooler cellar, or uncorked, to let 
off the superabundant gas, and again corked up. Thft 
most violent breaking of bottles is in August ; it ceases by 
the end of September, and then the pile is r^noved, and aQ 
the fragments of broken bottles are taken away, and eadi 
bottle submitted to what is called the operation of d^gage- 
tnant, when the botties are reversed to let the sediment &I1 
into the neck, h&ng shaken for the purpose once or twice 
arday. The wire over the cork is then untwisted, and the 
cork withdrawn, so as to let the gas explode, which earries 
with it the deposition. A gauge is now introduced to 
measure how high tJie wine should ascend to the ned^, 
and the bottle is filled to the allotted measure with cham- 
pagne that has already undergone a dkgagefMiiU The 
botiJe is then corked and wired again, and put by for sale. 
When the wine is purchased, before it is sent off it is soIh 
mitted to a second digagement ; this is unifiomly dope 
about a fortnight before it is sent away. From this brief 
account it is plain that the exquisite delicacy and 5<7«^ 
of this wine is not attained without great timible and ex- 
pense. 

The Medical l^mes mentions the following singolar 
mode of increasing the intoxicating power ci champagne, 
which has recentiy been discovered in Germany. It ap- 
pears that a wine merchant of Rheims has for some jears 
past ei^joyed the almost exclusive privilege of suppljiog 
the kingdom of Wurtemberg with that wine, and that an 
extraordinary effect has been noticed to attend the drink- 
ing of a single glass thereof After several analyses of the 
wine had been made, the contents of some of the bottles 
were examined by liebig, who ascertained, by analysing 
its gases, that it contained one volume of ciubonic add 
gas, and two of the laughing-gas or protoxide of nitrogen. 
The last-named gas, the peculiar effects produced by which 
on the animal economy, when it has been respired, are 
well known, is prepared by.the decomposition of the n^rate 
of ammonia. If tnis salt be at all impure, and not imfrf- 
quently when it is used absolutely pure, nitrous add is 
evolved in the first instance during its decomposition. 
Chemists, therefore, when preparing the laughing-gas, are 
in the habit of throwing away the first proportions of gas 
that come over, and ft^er test the character of the gas 
before they allow it to be inspired, as the nitrous add gas 
would act on the economy as a diangerous poison. F^ 
thermore, if the lungs contain air wlm tins gas is inhaled, 
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rofos add gas would be formed and danger result 
sre ia another danger occasionallj encountered, when 
I gsa is used for purposes of ezhilaretion by respiration. 
persons of oonsumptiye habit it nmy cause seyere pain 
the chest, difficulty of breathing, and even spitting of 
od.^ In those who haye a tendency to apoplexy or palsy, 
iduef in the head may be caused by its incautious use. 
iw Ikr these results may be modified by the gas being 
Een into the stomach, it is at present impossible to say, 
i the subject admits of and deseryes Duther inquiry. 
^ all erents, there is the danger of a portion of nitrous 
]d gas being used in the wine, together with the laugh- 
K-gas, and the adulteration is one of a most improper as 
a as BiTignlar character. It can hardly be regarded as 
together innocuous. 

THE DISCLOSURE; . 
OR, A NIGHT AT THE CASTLR 
B winter's sun was retiring behind the lofty hills of 
lencroe, as two gentlemen, mounted on horseback, were 
owly traTersing that dreary district The wildness and 
iblimit^ of the scene were eminently calculated to excite 
le admiration of the elder trayeller — the alpine grandeur 
Inch rose on either side, the mountain torrents frt)zen in 
bdr descent down the craggy precipices, the death-like 
ilence of the glen, undisturbed, saye by the wild cry of the 
bd of prey, Sxe expanse of purest snow, unbroken but by 
Bme abrupt crag or ruined cottage, all and eyerything 
round awakened in his bosom the deepest impression of 
be nothingness of man, the sublimity of nature, and the wis- 
bm and power of its diyine Architect. But another feeling 
orayed, in his imagination, this scene in tenfold grandeur — 
t was his natiye country. In his yaried trayels in distant 
ukds, in preference to the pomp and pageantry of the 
hstem courts, or the pearled treasures of J^dia, his coun- 
ly, his natiye land, was the object of his adoration — ^to 
risit it, the wish of his life — ^and yet that country scarcely 
tnew him. He had left it when a youth — the friends he 
hen associated with — ^the parents he then loyed, and 
irhose memory he still so fondly cherished — the yery scenes 
Ike had been accustomed to yisit, had either altogcUier dis- 
ippeared or been changed by the decay of nature or the 
operations of art ; yet it vhu his natiye land — ^the soil from 
which he sprung — ^the air he first breathed. There was an 
lir of dignity and reyer^ce in the appearance of the elder 
Stewart, which could not fiul to attract attention and oom- 
mand respect He was middle-aged, but long and arduous 
serrioes for his country in foreign climates had prematurely 
irhitened his locks ana giyen him a patriarchal look beyond 
his years, ffis costume was simple and plain, consisting 
of a broad military bonnet, a surtout, large riding boots 
ind spurs ; his weapons were a good trusty toledo, which 
bad been used in seyeral engagements abroad, and in his 
bdt shone two highly polished pistols. The manner in which 
his dress was adjusted was suJQScient eyidence of his pro- 
ftssion; hit broad shoulders were the monuments of a 
frune more powerful than that allotted to the generality of 
mankind, and the grace with which he managed his charger, 
displayed his superior skill in horsemanship. 

Haying for some time contemplated the magnificent 
tbea^ Si nature around, he turned to his younger com- 
panion, who was muffled up in a great military cloak, to 
shelter himself from the piercing cold. * My son,' said he, 
'tMs is the land of my others, and here you haye a yiew 
of its wildest and most mi^estio scenery.' 

* And, &tiier,' replied Lewis Stewart, * do you offer these 
bkak mountains and dreary glens and withered shrubs, 
for the rich foliage of the East— is this really all my oountiy 
can boast 0^' 

'Tosh, boy, you speak like a child; what think you these 
rocky d^ can produce?' 

* Nothing, seemingly, but a scanty herbage for the half- 
starred sheep and cattle.' 

*No, Lewis, something more than that; think, my son, 
that fiK>m these barren lulls spring the children of freedom, 
tbe hetrtB of honesty, the arms of brayery ; and do these 



afford no recompense for the cold and heartless obedieiice 
of the Turk, the deep conspiracies of the Spaniard, or the 
hated tyranny of a despot We are poor indeed, but we are 
rich in the possession of so many noble feelings ; we may 
be beggars perhaps, but we borrow not firom the swarthy 
Moor and the ungratefhl Persian ; we are situated in the 
confines of a fh>zen ocean, but our hearts are not chilled, 
or our friendships blunted by its iofluence; we are ex- 
posed ' 

*Nay, stop, stop, you would haye me belieye your — 
I beg pardon— our countrymen are free from the fiiilings of 
humanity.' 

* Not so, Lewis, not so ; but I own my weakness in my 
country's praise ; it clings around my heart like the twisting 
iyy to the ruined tower, and I would you loyed it too.' 

* Well, giye me time, fiither — give me time, for you must 
certainly own my first reception has not been very warm 
or inyiting,' said Lewis, smiling. 

The dress of Lewis partook more of the military spirit of 
other countries than of the land in which he now journeyed ; 
on his head he wore a military cap, surmounted by a nod- 
ding plume of the deepest black, which formed an agreeable 
contrast with his fair hair, flowing in abundance oyer his 
athletic shoulders ; his eyes were piercing and conmianding ; 
his moustache appeared to the best adyantage under a 
finely formed Roman nose ; he was encircled with a mili- 
tary cloak, at an opening of which peeped a massy silyer 
chiun, to which his rapier was attached, while his jack-boots 
and large silyer spurs completed the taut msembU of the 
youthful cayalier. There was little resemblance in his fea- 
tures to those of his &ther, so that the fkmily physiogno- 
mist would haye been staggered in the contemplation. 

* Where do you intend to halt to-night, ikther ? ' inquired 
the young soldier. 

* On the banks of Loch Lomond we shall obtain a rest- 
ing-place, and on the morrow we will reach Dumbarton; 
but, Lewis, look in the direction of the loch, and tell me if 
you descry no singular object* 

* No, fiither, I see nothing saye the snowy amphitheatre 
and the gloomy waters of t£e loch in the distance.' 

They rode on at a brisk pace, but could see or hear 
nothing to indicate their approach to the supposed object 
As they reached a projecting cliff, a strong and command- 
ing yoice summoncKl them to stand. 

' Stop at your peril, or I shall make the first that moyes 
a feast for carrion.' 

The trayellers reined up thdr mettled steeds, and de- 
manded an explanation for so unexpected an interruption, 
and of a threat so extraordioary. 

* Ask me not,' rejoined the robber ; ' we are little accus- 
tomed to hold parley with the benighted trayeller.' He had 
no sooner uttered these words, thim the report of a pistol 
was heard from behind the rock. 

* If such be your character, desperate yillain, know that 
we are as little accustomed to conyerse with such as you,' 
said the young soldier, discharging a pistol at the robber. 
The ball took effect almost instantaneously, and the robber 
fell lifeless fi*om his horse. Lewis and his fiither rushed 
forward to the spot whence the report proceeded, and 
timeously interfered to presenre the life of an indiridual 
who lay bleeding on the ground. One of the banditti was 
busdly engaged ransacking a trunk, while another was in 
the act of plunging a dagger into the breast of the bleeding 
gentleman : a beautiful and interesting female, supporting 
his head, and intercepting herself between the raised weapon 
and the body of her fiither. * YUlauis, fiends, hold at your 
peril,' thundered the loud and unen)ected yoice of the elder 
Stewart The robbers sprang to their fbet, and prepared 
to defend themselyes, but a tlmist fi*om the blade of Lewis 
sayed the younger that trouble; the other, better accus- 
tomed to such tumults than his younger firiend, retired a 
few paces to recoyer his ground and obtain a deliberate 
aim. He fired at Lewis, but without ii^ury, as the baU 
merely grazed his shoulder; and the fiiUier, who by this 
time had dismounted, rushed suddenly upon the yillain, and 
(grasped him by the throat ere he could draw the other 
pistol from his belt A fierce and desperate wrestle ensued. 
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in which Lewis, knowing his fktbcr's temper, dared not to 
interfere. They struggled for a few moments with amaz- 
ing strength, and with nearly equal success, but the robber 
was at last overpowered and fell. The victor placed his 
knee on his breast, and seizing hold of a pistol which, in 
the scuffle, had fallen from his belt, threatened to shoot 
him. The robber pleaded earnestly for his life, and the 
elder Stewart, turning towards his son, with an inquiring 
look, asked him what was to be done. 

* Spare the villain's life, but bind him securely with this 
rope ; he may be the means of explaining the cause of this 
affair.' The robber was firmly secured with the rope of the 
trunk which he had just heen rifling, and speedily bound 
to the horse of the younger Stewart 

Having thus secured their prisoner, the attention of the 
travellers was next directed to the unfortunate gentleman 
and his lovely companion. During the rencontre she had 
swooned, and he still lay exhausted on the ground. The 
wound was discovered to be in the arm, but the rough 
surgery of a napkin stopped the bleeding, and a little wine 
(found in the portmanteau) restoredhim to his senses, and 
reminded him of his daughter. 

< Is she alive?' was his first inquiry. 

< She has but £unted,' replied Lewis. < Hush! She 
speaks.' 

The young lady fell upon her knees, and with her hands 
clasped before her, and her eyes directed towards heaven, 
muttered some inward but inaudible petition. 

* Sir,* interrupted the elder Stewart, * remember the 
danger of your present condition, and although we have 
subdued this party, another may not be fiir distant' A 
whistle fh>m a neighbouring group of shrubs was a con- 
vincing evidence of the truth of what he said, and muster- 
ing his remaining strength, the wounded gentleman re- 
quested Lewis and his fiither to lead him to his carriage a 
few yards distant The lady and gentleman were placed in- 
side — the coach driver, a singular old man, now popping 
his head from behind a withered oak, * was extremely happy 
they had made friends after a', for quarrelling was an unco 
sad thing,' mounted the box — while Lewis and his captive 
charge on one side, and the &ther on the other, served as 
a gtiard d'Jwnmur to the cavaJcade. 

Having travelled nearly two miles at a pace as rapid as 
the state of the road would permit, the carriage stopped at 
an antique and somewhat baronial gateway, which/ con- 
sisted of one solid and massive arch, on the key-stone of 
which were rudely sculptured the armorial bearings of the 
family, while on either side a richly carved pillar completed 
the entrance ; the long grass was visible on every projecting 
part of the structure, and the tope of the wild briers, seen 
over the snow, told a dismal tale of the neglect of cultiva- 
tion and the unrestrained dominion of nature. An oaken 
g^te, a few feet in height, was placed in the room of the an- 
cient door, and formed a striking contrast with what ima- 
gination conceived would once have been there. A cry of 
peculiar harshness from the driver brought an old and de- 
bilitated female to the porch, who, selecting one from 
a bunch of keys, unlocked the gate and admitted the 
party. The feelings of each individual, as they slowly rode 
up the dismal avenue, rendered still more dreary by the 
fall of the leaf and the winter's cold, were of a varied cha- 
racter. The wounded gentleman was grateful for the pre- 
servation of his life, and anxious about the future disposal 
of his captive ; the yoimg lady was planning the best mode of 
treatment for her &ther, and perhaps turning her thoughts, 
if not her eyes, on the young and handsome soldier ; the 
elder Stewart rejoiced in the opportunity so early afforded 
his son of judging of Scotch kmdness and hospitality, and 
yet regretting the wreck and wildness of the siirrounding 
shrubbery ; Lewis, feeding on the romantic occurrences of 
the day, fondly anticipated further enjoyment He could 
observe, notwithstanding the advancing darkness, a sudden 
change on the features of the robber as ho crossed the 
threshold of the property, and a wildness in his look, which 
he could ill conceal, portrayed some inward struggle; his 
lips moved involuntarily, but no audible or intelligible 
Bounds escaped from them. Though Lewis could not but 



consider these occurrences as strange, they no sooner 
than his thoughts were directed to a far more interestiDg 
object — the beautiflil female whose property and life be bad 
bc^en the happy instrument of protecting. By a sudden 
turn they reached the castle, as the vanity of ancestral days 
had denominated a structure of a strange, thougjh almofft 
unfortified appearance. Its fosse was filled up, its draw- 
bridge removed, and the former strength of its loopholed 
towers was impaired by the operations of modeni mrtii- 
tecture. The elder Stewart took charge of Evans Campbdl, 
the lord of the manor, and his daughter; while Lewis, like 
a true soldier, conducted the robber to his dungeon. Im 
this task he was assisted by a tall Highlander, who acied 
as turnkey, and whose body had been in a state of perpetual 
motion since the company entered the castle walls. On xJtn 
retiring of his master, however, Donald stopped his pendu- 
lous see-saw motion, and dragged the reluctant brmvo 
along, who was muttering to himself in broken sentences 
such as these : * Welcome old walls ; may the spirit of the 
Douglas haunt his maddened brain, and tell him the man 
yet lives who dares revenge it ; and will it be the last time 
— my wife — ah ! poor Margery, and my bairns; curae on 
their chicken hearts that would suffer their fiither thus to 
be dragged, and not revenge.' 

* Cease your growling, savage,' interrupted the siardy 
mountaineer; < leave prating to the parrot; foUow this 
way.' 

They descended two storeys beneath the lerol of the 
ground, on steps well worn with age, covered with moos, 
and wet with the damp of the subterranean dungeon. They 
led the unhappy captive along a narrow passage, which 
was not illuminated by a ray of light, save that borrowed 
from the cells on either side. As they proceeded towards 
the cell, the robber whispered to Lewis in a significant 
tone of voice : * Meet me at midnight, young man ; fear no- 
thing — but meet me.' Having reached the termination of 
the winding passage, the Highlander unlocked a door, 
placed a small lamp on a stone bench, and dragging the 
robber in, relocked the door, and left him to his own Ut- 
ter reflections. The tumkev walked on before to guide 
Lewis in the proper path, who, as he slowly retired frota 
the cell, distinctly heard this' fearful prayer : * May the 
revenge of the clan feast on the remains of the hated frndi- 
cide y and the robber threw his exhausted body on a bundle 
of straw. The young Stewart, anxious to decipher the 
meaning of so strange an expression, would willingly have 
lingered behind, but the iron voice of Donald was not to be 
resisted. ' This way, your honour, this way,' as they as- 
cended from the dismal prison-house. Lewis noted the Ta- 
rious windings, and when they reached the top of the stair, 
he observed where the jailer deposited the keys of the cells 
below. He introduced Lewis into a small and well frnnished 
parlour. On a sofa lay the Campbell, whose arm was now 
caref\illy dressed ; and from the &tigue he had undeigone, 
was eigoying a slight slumber. The younger Stewart 
stood for a few moments to consider the features before 
him ; even in his sleep there was a harshness of expression 
peculiai*ly uninviting, while half-muttered sentences and 
violent contraction of the muscles indicated some strong 
mental struggle ; his hair, of a coarse dark brown, lay in 
hideous neglect on his shoulders; his brow was largd, but 
hung in a very disagreeable manner over his shaggy eye- 
brows ; in short, his whole visage was far from being pie- 
possessing. From this spectacle, Lewis turned to coupler 
the contrast presented by the fiBLce and figure of the lovely 
Matilda. Her countenance partook more of the cast of the 
Spanish than the Scotch; her eyes and hair were j^-black ; 
those features which at ordinary times could not fail to at- 
tract attention and excite admiration, were rendered doubly 
interesting by the anxiety with which she watched her 
wounded parent On Lewis's entrance, a nod of recognition, 
and an extended hand of gratitude and welcoine, alone in- , 
terrupted her devoted attendance. In a short time the sleeper 
awoke, and raising himself, suddenly exclaimed : * Not yet! , 
not yet ! his very spirit may seek revenge.' There was in ||| 
his countenance, as he thus spoke^ <ui aspect peculiarly wxM B 
and unnatural ; but freeing himself firom the trammels of 9 
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his dream, he composed himself for the situatioii in which 
he was placed. The two Stewarts looked in astonislunent 
at each other, unable to define the meaning of such expres- 
sions, and yet half admiring the ready control he exercised 
OfTer himself; for in an instant his &ce assumed a more 
pleasing appearance, and he prepared himself to receive his 
guests with the proyerbial hospitality of his country. 

* Gentlemen, you are welcome within the castle of the 
Campbell ; and let mo apologise for not having welcomed 
you already. The cheer we offer is not sumptuous, but its 
simplicity is, in my opinion, better than luxuriance, if of- 
ferol with a good grace. Matilda, my dear, have you or- 
dered supper ? ' 

* Yes. my dear father, I have ; but pray do not exert 
yourself in your present condition. Is not excitement dan- 
gerous, air?' said the fiiir girl to the elder Stewart 

* Very bad, indeed, fair lady ; besides, sir, it is not required 
on your part, as my son and I ai*o well accustomed to self- 
denial, which, by the way, does not seem required here,' as 
the aforesaid Highlander placed a collation on the table. 

Mr Campbell was anxious to rise and perform the duties 
of the supper-table, but the entreaties of his affectionate 
daughter, and the remonstrances of his guests, prevailed, 
and he again composed his body in the least painful posi- 
tion. * Perhaps, gentlemen, as you object to my company 
at table, you will permit me to converse with you at this 
distance' 

* Oh ! not to-night, father, not to-night. You had better 
retire to rest, and, with the blessing of God, you may be 
stronger to-morrow.* 

* I believe the child talks wisely, sirs, for I must own I 
feel considerable pain in my arm.' 

* Rest assured, said the elder Stewart, * your presence 
in your wounded state would rather odd pain than plea- 
sure, for it is vain to affect hilarity when the body is ill at 
ease; therefore, let me advise you to retire, and your 
dau^ter shall bring you a potion, to which, I imagine, 
you will have no objections ; a beverage highly prized in fo- 
mgn parts, and of which, with your kind permission, lady, 
I shall be the compounder.* 

* One question, sir, ere you retire, if you please,' inter- 
rupted Lewis. ' IVhat are your intentions as to the disposal 
of your prisoner?* 

* Of that, my young friend, I shall be better qualified to 
speak on the morrow ; at present I shall rather follow the 
advice of your fiither, tempered as it is by the promise of 
the all-curing potation,' said tho Campbell, smiling ; but in 
that smile there was a coldness ana hvpocrisy which he 
could ill disguise, and which showed that the heart had 
no share in the words of the lips. He retired, and in a short 
time Matilda returned and seated herself at the head of the 
table. 

' My fiither,' said she, on entering the room, * is now in 
bed, and will, I trust, soon foM asleep. He begged me to 
say that yoa will both consider, your own comfort, and 
make yourselves happy, and if anything lies in my power, 
I am sure I should gladly add to ti^e pleasure of those who 
have so generously protected him and myself' 

' Young lady,' said the elder Stewart, * talk no more of 
jrar services, they are already amply repaid, fbr in assist- 
ing persons in such a situation, we only act according to 
the dictates of common humanity. * 

* And pray, sir, did you find your companion very agree- 
able? I presiune his conversation was very instructive?' 
said the smiling Matilda to Lewis, who was contemplating 
the beauty of the features before him. 

'Instructive, sweet lady,* replied Lewis, in tho same 
iromcal style ; * it was truly most edifying. I think he did 
tike the trouble to utter one groan— one single sigh.' 

'But, jesting apart, poor in&tuated man, is it not a la- 
Qeotable exhibition and degradation when one man is so 
^ lost to all sense of honour and of God as to live by the 
awder and robbery of others ? * 

'It li a Biul J ieture of humanity,* rejoined the elder 
Stewart; * and while we abhor the si^t, it forces us to ad- 
mire the fiiir side the more; but, pray, how did the scuffle 
commence?* 



' As suddenly and unexpectedly as it closed. We were 
proceeding down the glen, and had reached that horrid 
cliff, where three ruffians lay concealed. Gur captive, the 
ringleader, summoned the driver to stop — nay, don't laugh 
at his whimsical appearance, for he is a good-natured man, 
and a great fiivourite of mine — ^well, the coach-door was 
forcibly opened, and, ere my father could ascertain the cause 
of the interruption, he was dragged by the two elder ban- 
dits behind the cliff; the one retired to watch, the other 
fired upon my father and wounded him in the arm ; the 
third, a youth mdeed in years, though not perhaps in crimes, 
ransacked our only trunk; and in this state you rescued 
our lives fix)m danger.* 

* And said they nothing?* inquired Lewis. ' 

* They talked about their time having come for revenge, 
and that they would have their reckoning; but, really, sir, 
I was in sudi a state of agitation at the time that I paid 
but little attention to their words.* 

*Have you properly secured the captive, Lewis?* in- 
quired the father. 

' As safe as bars and bolts can make him ; it is a cold 
damp cell, but I daresay the villain has been in a worse.* 

The party shortly afterwards separated for the night, 
and Donald acted as fille-de-chambre. 

* I am extremely sorry, gentlemen,* said the robust 
Highlander, * you canna baith sleep in the self-same room, 
for you'll observe we're no cure muckle visited in this auld 
castle, which my granny used to tell me was haunted, but 
no a whit did I mind her auld goblin stories of lang white 
sheets, and chains, and skulls, though I used to shake my 
head and aye be saying, ay that's vera true and very awfii' ; 
but this way, gentlemen, if you please.* 

* Upon my word, Donald, but you act wonderfully well 
to have had so little practice,' said the elder Stewart, at 
the same time bidding good-night to Matilda and his son. 

* What a wayward lot is mine,' said Lewis, placing the 
lamp upon the table. * From my infiancy I have been the 
child of fortune, tossed fh)m clime to clime, and when I 
thought my wanderings were to cease, here I am in some 
romantic world of my own fbrmation. But this gay frost- 
work must be dissolved, and I shall adjourn to tiie cell of 
the robber ; the hour has not yet come ; and yet, should I 
go, 'tis but to feed my mind with some new absurdity. 
Yet, how significant his words ; I go, I am resolved.' 

As the castle clock struck twelve, Lewis snatched up his 
lamp and repaired to the captive's cell. - He experienced 
considerable difficulty in guidmg himself through the laby- 
rinths of the castle, but at length reached the apartment 
of the Highland turnkey. On a bed of the coarsest ma- 
terials was deposited the body of tho mountaineer, who, 
in entire forgetfulness, groaned at stated intervals. Lewis 
having placed his own lamp on tho outside, cautiously 
entered the room, and, directed by the dubious glimmer- 
ing of another light which burned by the bedside, was in 
the act of taking down a bunch of rusty keys from a huge 
nail behind the door, when he was suddenly and disagree- 
ably interrupted by, * What are you wanting there, birkie ? ' 
from the sonorous voice of the half-waked Donald, who, in 
his movement, upset the stool on which the lamp was 
placed, and left the chamber in total darkness. Lewis hod 
his hand upon the keys, and remained motionless; tho 
fears of the Highlander being however allayed fh>m the 
deathlike silence that ensued, which probably was more 
easily achieved fVom his reluctance entirely to disengage 
himself fh)m the embraces of Morpheus, in a few moments his 
welcome snoring was resumed. Having secured the object 
of his search, the youth cautiously stole out of the room, and 
guided more by probabilities than certainties, and the ray 
of his little lamp, reached at length the lonely dungeon of 
the captive. He paused for a moment to consider the 
danger of his situation, and the consequences that might 
ensue fk-om his imdertoking; he guessed from the broken 
sentences of the robber that he had been formerly confined 
within the castle, and might therefore be intimately ac- 
quainted with its every turning and winding? Might the 
villain not overpower him and make his escape? Might he 
not murder him ? Or might he not secure him and expose 
Tizea Dy v_j v>'>^^^ I 
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his treachery (if such it might be called) to the kind host 
under -whose n>of he had been entertained, or to the bitter 
reproaches of an indulgent &ther ? But the lore of romance 
silenced all these forebodings, and the forcible manner in 
which the robber had reiterated the request, eyen at the 
risk of being overheard by the honest Donald, urged him 
to proceed. He unbarred the massive door, which was 
secured by double locks, and stood to contemplate the 
spectacle before him. On his pallet of straw lay a wretch 
whose life had been spent in the gratification of unhallowed 
desires, in the prosecution of unlawAil ends ; the scenes of 
rapine and murder in which he had been engaged were 
now exchanged for the solitary dungeon; but even the 
impiety of the rencontre in which he had last participated 
had not the power to while away his sleep; the taper, 
which affordea a brighter light to that subterranean abode 
than the noble luminary of heaven even at noonday, cast a 
fearful reflection on his fiendish features, tarnished by ex- 
posure to many a summer's sun and winter's cold; his 
herculean form filled the spectator with awe and admira- 
tion, and neither the undoing of the bars, nor the ungrate- 
Ail creak of the door on its rusty hinge, disturbed the deep 
slumber of the savage bandit ; a smile of the most diabolical 
revenge passed over his features as Lewis advanced towards 
his * flinty couch,' having first taken the precaution to secure 
the door in the event of the captive meditating his escape. 
He shook the slumbering prisoner, who by many a groan 
and muttered curse intimated the unwelcomeness of the 
intrusion. 

* Douglas, Douglas, I say, are von grown so much a child 
as to require ten hours of sleep?' 

* Who calls on the Douglas ? Is it the spirit of the clan 
that summons to revenge? Who and what art thou?' 
thimdered the awakened savage, grasping Lewis roughly 
by the throat 

* Why, ftiend, you do not seem inclined to allow me to 
tell you.' The robber looked sternly in his face and r^ 
laxed his hold. 

* So you have come at last, young man ; it seemed a 
plaguy long time ; little entertainment here but to listen 
to the hollow wind and watch the dying taper; not much 
variety, young man, not much variety; will you have a 
a seat in my palace, for here I am sole monarch, and my 
subjects and 1 are well acquainted.' 

* So you have visited this cell before, Douglas ? ' 

* Yes, young man, but never will again.' 

* And how know you that?' 

*By the spell of inspiration; his spirit walks abroad; 
and but another hour and my &te is sealed.' 

* Why, Doughw, you speak like a child, or delude your- 
self by some vile superstition ? ' 

< Superstition indeed ! what call you superstition? Have 
the gipsy tales no liking for your delicate mind? Or can 
the rays of a setting sun not foretell the weather of the 
morrow? Will the astrologer preach without conviction, 
or the aged seer detail his prophecy in vain? The third, 
the fiital third, arrives this night; you laugh at me, young 
man, beware to rouse the dormant lion, or by the memory 
of unanswered blood I may requite myself on you. But 
why this idle boast, to-night we meet, and 'twill be a hasty 

* And whal is this much dreaded phantom ? ' 

* The spirit of a murdered saint' 

Lewis's blood froze in his veins as he considered the 
blackness of the character in whose presence he now stood, 
and the unshaken fortitude with which he uttered that 
awfiil sentence. * And are you the hated murderer; was 
that hand stained in the blood of innocence ? ' 

* In part, but not in whole. List, young man, I have a 
reason why I speak thus to you ; to-night this very night, 
and my spirit is not here ; but, ere I die, I will intrust you 
with a legacy that will stagnate your very life's blood ; I 
mean the history of my life. Sit here and interrupt me not,' 
said the robber, grasping Lewis by the hand and placing 
him on a stone bench near the bed of straw on which he 
himself sat 

'In my early life,' commenced the bandit, ' I was edu- 



cated in a style fkr exceeding the goierality of yofong net 
of my day. I was the only child of an affecticmate Ikthir 
and a loving mother ; their thou^ts were continnally beot 
on my care and education, and unwilling that I shonld be 
sent to a public school, a private tutor superintended 117 
studies; under his teaching I acquired a considenble 
knowledge of Latin and the mathematics, but hebg too 
fondly beloved and indulged by my parents, I relwHed 
against my tutor's authority, and aflor the death of ny 
parents succeeded to a large estate which I was ignonat 
how to manage. I launched into every species of extr&rft- 
gance, and practised every demoralising action. I got into 
debt, my property was sold, my fHends forsook me, I wag 
slighted by those who had formerly fawned upon me, tad 
driven from one wild thought to another, determined (nhti 
a fiital determination !) to try my fortune with a set of 
lawless bandits, with whom, at that time, I unfi>rtimatelj 
became acquainted. The fktal step once made, I fonnd it 
impossible to retreat, and after many a scene of robbery 
and bloodshed, we left the Lowlands, where we had for- 
merly carried on our traffic, and settled in this part of the 
country. The better to disguise our real characters, we 
assumed the garb and practised the tricks and arts of tk 
gipsies. In &^ way we lived for some time, until we be- 
came acquainted with your present host, the lord of tlie 
manor. If you think you know him, young man, bewait 
of what he seems to be; if you know lum not, listen to bis 
character. At the period of our first acquaintance Mi 
father was alive, a shrewd, calculating, but honest man, 
whose early life had been spent abroad, and who at that 
time was a justice of the peace and a strict searcher aAer 
smuggled goods. His eldest and fiivourite son was abroad 
in India, and his second son at that time lived with him; H 
was of course our anxious endeavour to discorer tiie chai^ 
ters with whom we traded, and we could easily peroeire n 
the person of this second son, the present master of tbis 
house, principles totally at variance with those of bis 
father ; he encouraged us in the smuggling trade, and tbns 
gratified his ambitious and selfish feelings ; the father sob- 
pected him, and that suspicion awakened hatred. Soon 
after this iiie fether died suddenly, and the crafty son, 
alleging that his elder brother had been shipwreekeid and 
drowned on his passage firom India, snooeeded to his estate. 
To satisfy the public, he produced a forged letter (it was 
these hands that forged it, young man), 8upp<»ed to be 
written by one of the crew, stating that all the passengos 
had found a watery grave. Next year, the elder brother, 
having heard of his father's death, actually returned to in- 
herit his property, but the crafty usurper bribed me and 
another gipsy to murder him ; we steeped our hands in 
the blood of the innocent man, and that so secretly, that 
no suspicion fell on any one; we met him alone in jonder 
wood we passed to<lay, and buried him there; a tablet 
was erected to his memory in the church, with all seeming 
grie^ by his villain brother, detailing his virtues and nn- 
happy death by shipwreck ; the avaricious miser did not 
pay us the offered bribe, and we swore revenge against 
him. We were forced to leave this part of the coast, as 
our acts were now notorious, but when we returned oar 
revenge was unsated, and we were this night to gratify oor 
passion ; but the spirit of the much-injured brother erased 
my path and blighted my project, and here I am to meet 
for the third and last time the hated phantom.' 

When the robber concluded this awful narrative, Lewis 
was amazed at his composure and serenity. The uIlfk]te^ 
ing voice with which he had narrated his whole life, made 
the young soldier doubt whether the perpetrator of so 
many diabolical acts was really in his presence, and s 
cold quivering sensation settled at his heart; he had been 
accustomed to view life in many an unpleasant aspect, bat 
never in all his travels had he witnessed such a melandioly 
display of determined and hardened villany. 

* And now, young man, what think ye <5r your host?' 

* Nothing but what a virtuous mind can think of so im- 
pious a wretch,* was the reply. * But,* continued Uwis, 
* does your assistant in this fiendish transaction yet live to 
beartestimony to the crime?* ^^^^^ 

O 
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* He did till this night, but he was killed in the scuffle; 
he died, as the micrdeared spirit had told ns, in a tray. But 
another yet breathes — eren Randolph of the Crag. Poor 
aged seer ! hoir his pale eyes will brighten at the tale of 
other years ! Will you venture to the prophet's den ? ' 

* I may, provided you can tell its site and access, Douglas,' 
said the soldier. 

* That well can L For oft, in the hot pursuit, that den 
has rescued the weary DougUs, where, safe from annoy- 
ance, we can surrey the dogs below, who cannot even 
descry the stag they hunt after. By the side of Loch Long 
you will discover a narrow footpath, hold by it straight ; 
and when you reach a withered fir, which sheds its leaf- 
less boughs as if to mark the spot, you leave that scarcely 
trodden way, and descend towards the loch over briers 
and brambles. When you reach its shores, walk some 
hundred yards to seaward, and, turning up the little 
rarine on the left side, you will observe a bold projecting 
elif^ which, having mounted about midway, some blasted 
shrubs intimate the entrance to the hidden vault. But re- 
member, youth, you go at night alone; and if you see the 
master of the feast, by way of passport say, * The Douglas 
hails you, Randolph,' and he will receive you with respect; 
for in his aged breast there still remains a lingering spark 
that points to Bruce's days, and tells him of his ancestor 
and mine.' 

* E'en as you say, it shall be done, Douglas. But do you 
repent your crimes, if, as you say, this night must be 
your last?' 

*As / say, fSur stripling, no: as the plumtom says — 
'Once (these were its words), off the coast of Man, we 
meet;' and so we did, for then I lost my coffers and my 
ship: ^again, in the Crag of Refbge;' even so, for there I 
lost my wife and favourite ^on : ' and once again (here 
the robber's voice underwent a manifest change) in the 
castle-dungeon ; ' even here — and even now, young man. 
Adieu; you must not see my spirit fly. Do as I bid you, 
and you wiU find my story true.* 

'But his daughter?' 

' Is not of such a breed. She is indeed a sweetly tem- 
pered child ; and little does she dream, poor thoughtless 
girl, of thai heavy load that binds her parent to Ms tor- 
turing couch ! Poor Matilda Campbell, how &ir she blooms 
amid so much wickedness ! ' 

' Friend, yon moralise well for such a sinner.' 

' And so may we all when death is near. .1 enlisted in 
the robber's troop not firom choice, but from necessity ; I 

wish I never had. But why relate . Hark ! the clock 

strikes one. Adieu ! — ^bar not the door, it but annoys my 
ear—and let me have peace until I die. Oh, my poor 
bairns ! ' He threw himself on his bed of straw. 

Lewis, having secured the door, retired, and wended his 
way through tihe labyrinth of passages. He deposited 
the k^s in the apartment in which he found them, with- 
out disturbing the dream of the unsuspecting Donald, and 
proceeded to his own room. On advancing to the window 
he was surprised to observe a light in the tower which 
flanked the opposite wing of the castle. What could it 
mean at that hour of midnight ? He might have disturbed 
the fkmily, and the suspicions of his wounded host might 
l»«ve been awakened ; it might be the taper of the lovely 
Matilda, watching the sleep of her &ther, or pouring forth 
htt midnight prayers for his recovery. Anxious to ascer- 
tain the meaning of the occurrence, the young Stewart ex- 
^iagnished the light of his own lamp that he might share 
better in that of the other. He could distinctly see the 
fcnn of Matilda in the lowly posture of devotion. She 
fose, and, seating herself by the window, sung a simple 
bat affecting ditty. Her voice was sweet, tibough not 
powerful, which, added to the peculiar circumstances, 
^^iled not to excite the interest of the romantic soldier. 
He knew not whether to attract her attention or to per- 
fflit her the ftill ei^oyment of her reverie ; but he resolved 
|<> do the latter, on perceiving a tall dark figure walking 
hurriedly towards the castle. The contrast between the 
<^ black outline of the advancing form and the < virgin 
^^' was peculiarly striking, and its quick and gigantic 



strides added to the strangeness of its aspect Having 
stopped within a few feet of the base of the tower in which 
Matilda's apartment was situated, Lewis watched with in- 
tense anxiety, and alternately looked at the figure and 
the window of the fair girl, to observe if there was any 
secret communication between them. He could trace the 
proportions of a tall man, considerably bent, however, by 
the lapse of time. His thin grey locks waved in the win- 
ter's mournful wind; but the facility with which he lifted 
a heavy trap-door showed that time had not deprived 1dm 
of his strength. 

* Hold, intruder,' cried Lewis, xmable to remain longer 
silent ; * what errand s^ids you here ? ' but the figure leaped 
within, and the trap-door closed upon him. The light 
in Matilda's chamber was immediately dimmed, though 
not extinguished, and all was silent as the grave. Lewis 
was astonished at so strange an apparition, and questioned 
the reality of the vision ; but it fed his spirit of romance, 
and he anxiously watched the sequel. The light again 
appeared in the opposite tower, and the fiur inmate opened 
her casement, and looked abroad to ascertain the cause of 
the alarm. Lewis was struck at this example of courage, 
and raised his window to address her. 

* Fair lady, the winter's winds can little suit the delicacy 
of your form, and the biting cold is but a rude visitant on 
your cheek.' 

'Who speaks?' said the agitated girl, in a frightened 
tone orvoice ; * who speaks, I say ? ' in a stronger and more 
commanding manner. 

* 'Tis the young stranger your father's generosity has 
this night sheltered; and ho would ask why the feir Ma- 
tilda wakes so late.' 

* Because she dreams of murder.* 
The mysterious figure that had entered by the trap-door 

was no otiicr than Randolph of the Crag, who, having heard 
of the scuffle and its consequences, repaired to the cell of 
the Douglas. The door had been but insecurely barred 
by Lewis, and easily yielded to the false keys of the crafty 
gipsy king. On entering he beheld the ill-fated man 
stretched on the floor, lifeless, yet warm ; and the bloody 
knife in his hand proved too distinctly the perpetrator of 
the act, which had doubtless been consmumat^ through 
the belief of meeting the murdered spirit So strange and 
so fatal are the superstitions of human nature I The aged 
gipsy, rendered desperate by the loss of his two friends, 
rushed up the mouldering staircase to revenge himself on 
the avaricious fhitricide; but his noisy approach had 
awakened Donald, by whom he was immediately chal- 
lenged. * Och ! my bonnie lad, but you're caught in your 
ain trap.* Every inmate of the castle was now astir, but 
nothing could restrain the fknatical advance of the despe- 
rado. Without answering the call of the unarmed Donald, 
he thrust him through the body, and hurried forward 
without uttering a word. There was not a moment to be 
lost The elder Stewart tried to calm the alarmed Ma- 
tilda, and retired with her into her own room. The young 
soldier placed himself before the advancing villain, and 
demanded the reason of fiis conduct 

* Ask me not, young jackanapes, else you shall share the 
same fhte. I go to the fhitricide to murder him.' 

Lewis stepped out of the way to avoid the intended 
stroke of the gipsy's claymore, and retired to defend the 
bed of the Campbell. Randolph rushed blindly forward, 
and, while in the act of striking the fratricide, received a 
fatal thrust from the toledo of Lewis: he groaned and 
fell. The other inmates speedily filled the apartment, and 
the shrill voice of the affrighted Matilda exclaimed — 

* My father I my father I' 

* Is saved,' rejoined the youthful warrior, as he wiped 
the blood from the blade of his sword, and gazed in pity 
on the fiice of the dying man. 

' Stand off, ye sycophants,* said the gipsy, raising him- 
self by a strong effort from the ground, and supporting 
himself on his right hand, which still grasped his sword : 
* stand off, I say, and hear the sentence of a dying man. 
There,' said he, pointing with his withered fingers to the 
couch of the Campbell, and exhibiting a peculiar sneer of 
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contempt and revenge, < there lies a fratricide ; * (an invo- 
luntary shudder seized each breast ;) * and this night that 
savage dies.' 

*Mj fjEkther! inj lather!' exclaimed the weeping Mar 
tilda, 

* Stand back, I say, and let my fading eyes feast on the 
villain's tortures. This night the spirit of the Douglas 
fled, and so shall mine, and so shall his ; for his murdered 
brother's ghost cries out for vengeance. For years it has 
been wandering on the midnight heath, and thus all feuds 
between it and the living end, and its spirit lies in peace.' 

So saying, the determined Randolph, ere he could be in- 
tercepted by the bystanders, raised himself with all his 
remaining strength from the ground, and pierced the un^ 
resisting Campbell with his sword. The gipsy, as if con- 
tent to (lie, uttered a triumphant laugh, and fell back life- 
less on the floor. Matilda flew to the bedside and tried to 
stop the bleeding wound. 

'Leave me to die, poor Matilda, and hear my dying 
words. I cannot bless you; that belongs to die good 
alone — and even my blessing would be a curse. I am a 
fratricide ; and, oh ! if mortaJ pains on earth can answer 
the offence, I have had my share ; for when the world be- 
lieved that I was innocent, and that my brother was indeed 
drowned, this heart devised his murder, and, with the aid 
of this day's captive and another, the deed was done. My 
time for penitence is past, and I die guilty.' 

* His name was Charles Campbell?' interrupted the 
elder Stewart 

* It was ; and why do you inquire ? * 

* A soldier?' 
«Truc' 

* And returned in the , from India?' 

* Well, and what of that ? ' 

* Another answer, and I am done. Was he not wrecked 
off the coast of Afiica?' 

* True; and lost his only child of two years of age.' 

* Not so ; for here he stands to witness your confession, 
and claim your fortune.' 

The fratricide raised himself from his bed — * Oh, happy 
offspring of a much-injured fother, draw near me while I 
speak. Forgive me ! oh, forgive me ! and torture me not 
with bitter anguish.' 

' I do forgive you, poor misguided man ; and if indeed I 
am what I am said to be, I pray my murdered fiithcr to 
for^ve you too. But here (looking to the elder Stewart) 
I have a second father. Generous friend, how shall I ever 
repay so much real kindness?' 

* I, even I, a dying guilty soul, will tell you : Marry my 
daughter ; for she is as free from all her father's faults as 
light from darkness; and in that spotless frame you'll 
find a purer mind. Poor Matilda, look and learn.' (She 
fixed her eyes on her expiring parent.) 'Your hand, 
child— your hand— quick, quick— I die; yours, nephew;' 
he joined them ; * may my offended God forgive my sins, 
and bless your union!' and he di^i, an awl\il warning to 
the dissolute and avaricious, of tho misery of a harassing 
mind and guilty conscience. 

It is needless, for it is nearly impossible, to describe the 
different feelings in that little chamber. The death of Evans 
Campbell excited no feelings of regret in the neighbour- 
hood. He was hated for his narrow and imcharitable con- 
duct. The marriage of the fair Matilda to her cousin Lewis, 
and the noble-mindedness of the elder Stewart, were themes 
of the highest gratulation ; and the story of the fratricide 
is now told as a tale of times long past, but never to be for- 
gotten. 



MOHAMMED ALL 

The manners of Mohammed Ali, his mode of receiving, 
addressing, and conversing with strangers, are full of dig^ 
nity, courteousness, and well-bred ease. He converses wiUi 
Europeans always througlh an interpreter, who speaks in 
the French language and translates what is said to him 
into the Turkish, the only one which the pacha professes 
to understand. Yet the expression of his quick eye and 



whole countenance, while the person with whom be 
verses is addressmg the interpreter in French, g;hrw 
the impression that he understands more of that langoage 
than he owns to, and prefers, as many official persona in«e 
east do, to communicate tlurough a third persan, in order 
to give himself more time in th£ double procees to ooiuidcr 
his replies, ^ffis style of conversation is agreeable. Be 
speaks in short, terse sentences, often almost ^ugrsmimti^ 
never without a meaning, even when they are phrases of 
mere ceremony. Like sdl men he is fond of a litQe flat- 
tery, and invites it But, like all men of sense, he requires 
that that little shall be administered with judgment, and is 
earnest and skilfUl in searcliing for subjects on which otbov 
are able to answer his inquries with mformation ; and oo 
such topics he delights in showing you, by no disagreeable 
interruption, how quickly he has apprehended their faC 
meaning and how well he could enlarge upon it Like all 
persons of station in the east, he beguis the oomravatioii 
with a phrase or two of compliment and weloome, aad 
answers the first compliment paid to him in return by a 
sentence which he uses, I believe, to every body, whate^ 
his age may be, or to whatever European country he may 
belong, with very littlevariety — 'You are a young man finooi 
an old country.' Then he generally goes on thus — ' I have 
worked hard to improve tMs country, and have done some- 
thing. But all my youth was spent in war. The woi^ 
of peace take more time than those of war; and, when I 
beg|an to govern, my time was too short to do as much as 
I wished. I had everything to begin. I had weeds to pfaick 
out as well as to sow. In your country the ground is 
prepared for you : you require only a very lig^t plou^ 
I had to begin with the hand. Then I took to the spade — 
spade, spade I I have hardly got to the plough yet.' Then 
he asks his visiter what he thinks of Egypt, as - far as he 
has seen of it— of the country and of its government : a 
tolerably compendious question. He desures him to speak 
up and criticise freely; and then, from his answer, be 
judges of what are the topics on which he is most competent 
to carry on the conversation. I received a hint, before my 
first interview with the pacha, that it would grati^ him 
to be asked his age, and, after he had told it, to be reminded 
that he was bom in the memorable year 1769, which pro- 
duced also Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington. But 
these are weaknesses in which he is a sharer wiUi all othtf 
men. It is when the phras^ of mere ceremony are post, 
and conversation has begun, that he shows that he is no 
ordinary man. He shows, that when he challenged a firee 
criticism of the institutions and government of Egypt, be did 
it sincerely, and takes in good part a frank compliance with 
the challenge. Not that, when hard press^ upon what he 
knows to be wrong in the sjrstem, he inll not dissemble a 
little, and endeavour to make you doubt the truth of the 
view you have taken upon the information you have reoe&Ted ; 
but when he finds you strong in your facts, and that they 
do not admit of a colourable denial or justifioation, *in sese 
redit senex,' he taps you on the Imee, and, with a good- 
humoured smile, makes the best defence he can on the 
rights of the question. 

I saw a notable instance of this on the question of slaTcrj. 
He said that the slave-market was now abolished in Caiit». 
But when assured, with the frankness he bad invited, that 
though it was true that the old slave-market in the midst 
of the city was now no more, his highness might satisfy 
himself by sending to another place, within half a mile of 
his own palace, that a new one was established there upon 
an equally large scale, where Nubians and Abyssnians, 
and some Georgians too, were exposed to public sale, he 
smiled, the knee was tapped, and he said he disliked the 
S5«tem of slavery as mucn as any man, but that old insti- 
tutions, however bad, could not all be reformed at onoe : 
' You found some difficulty in abolishing slavery in your 
American islands, and were a long time before you acfaieTed 
it' Then he proceeded to show that Uie condition of the 
slaves in Egypt was much less 'severe and degrading than 
ours'had been, or than the slave statesctf the American Union 
is. When it was suggested to him that, so long as slaTery 
should exist in any shape, it would be impossible to put 
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down slave importation and slaye-hunts, with all the abomi- 
nations ihat belonged to them, he said that the slaye-hunts 
had been abolished uniyersally throughout Egypt (hi 
being informed that, although his highness believed it was 
80, he might be assured, on the testimony of several Euro- 
pean gentlemen of honour, lately returned from Upper 
Egypt, that the slave-hunts (gazouas) were now in Aill ao- 
tirity there, and carried on by his own soldiers on ftirlough, 
and that, indeed, there were persons who did his highness 
the wrong of inferring' from thence that these ftirloughs, 
with their license to hunt down Nubians and Aby ssinians, 
were givoi to his soldien in part of pay, the smile came 
igain, and the tap on the knee, and the old story that * old 
institations, however bad, could not all at once,* &c. The 
shve-hunts are, in truth, carried on for the most part by 
the pacha's soldiers on ftirlough. The slaves are brought 
in by them to their officers, who divide them in due pro- 
portion among the captors in lieu of pay. The captors then 
take their slaves to Uie merchants who trade in them, and 
who bring them to the markets at Alexandria and Cairo; 
and the * nukir,' a tax of 200 piastres, is paid to the 
goTemment on the sale of each slave. Among the resident 
slaTe-merchants who carry on this traffic it is a disgraceful 
fact that there are many Europeans, principally French. 
I believe, from the best information I have been able to ob- 
tain, and I hope it is the truth, that among these miscreants 
there are none British. Representations have been made 
to the French Government respecting the French subjects 
engaged in the trade. The Fi^ch Government has inter- 
fered, and, I hope, with success. 

It is true that the physical condition of tho slaves in 
Egypt is in many respects better than, probably, any 
other country where the heavy curse and crime of slavery 
exiats. They are treated with kindness, are considered as 
part of the tamDy of their master, and, if they should be- 
come old without having obtamed their freedom, are, ac- 
cording to the commands of the Koran, vrhim are law among 
all Mobanunedans, maintained in comfort till death. U 
they should fiill into the hands of a rich and powerful 
master, and so behave as to find favour with him, tiiicy, 
after no long time, are emancipated and advanced, and 
not unfroquently rise to wealth, and sometimes even to the 
highest posts in the state. But all this is but a feeble 
apology for the institution, with all the horrors inseparable 
firom it, even in Egypt The wars which the slave-trade 
in Nubia excites amongst the chieftains there, for the pui^ 
pose of obtaining prisoners for the markets, the sale of in- 
&nt8 by their parents, the slave-hunts, the ambuscades for 
the purpose of kidnapping children, the dreadAil sufTerings 
and deaths in the journey across the desert — these are pic- 
tures of crime and misery which, circtmistances slightly 
varied (such as the middle passage of the ocean, perhaps, 
instead of the wildemSs), must always aboimd wherever 
slavery exists, and the slave-market, which is a necessary 
accompaniment of sUvery . — Lord Nugen fs Lands Classical 
and Sacred, 

THE ESCirtENT SWAIiOW. 

Sir George Staunton, who accompanied Lord Macartney 
in his embassy to China, gives a very interesting account 
both of the swallow ond of its nest : — * In tho Cass/ says 
Sir George, • a small island near Sumatra, wo found two 
caTcms running horizontally into the side of the rock, and 
in these were a number of those birds' nests so much prized 
by the Chinese epicures. They seemed to be composed of 
fine filaments, cemented together by a transparent viscous 
Blatter, not unlike what is left by the foam of the sea upon 
stones alternately covered by the tide, or those gelatinous 
anunal substances found floating on every coast The 
iiests adhere to each other and to the sides of the cavern, 
Jpostly in horizontal rows, without any break or interrup- 
tion, and at different depths, flrom fifty to five hundred feet 
The birds that build these nests are small grey swallows, 
'rith bellies of a dirty whito. They were flying about in 
considerable numbers, but were so small, and Uieir flight 
was 80 quick, that they escaped the shot fired at them. 
The same sort of nests are said to be also found in deep 



caverns at the foot ctf the highest mountains in the middle 
of Java, at a distance from the sea, from which source it 
is thought that the birds derive no materials, either for 
their food, or the construction of their nests, as it does not 
appear probable they should fly in search of either over the 
interm^liate mountains, which are very high, or against 
the boisterous winds prevailing thereabouts. They feed on 
insects which they find hovering over stagnated pools be- 
tween the mountains, and for the catching of which their 
vride opening beaks are particularly adapted. They pre- 
pare their nests from the best remnants of their food. 
Their greatest enemy is the kite, who often intercepts them 
in their passage 'to and from the caverns, which are gene- 
rally surrounded with rocks of grey limestone or white 
marble. The colour and value of the nest depend on the 
quantity and quality of the insects caught, and perhaps 
also on the situation where they are built Their value is 
chiefly ascertained by the uniform fineness and delicacy of 
their texture ; those that are white and transparent being 
most esteemed, and fetching often in China their weight in 
silver. These nests are a considerable object of tnuffic 
among the Javanese, many of whom are employed in it 
from their infancy. The birds, after having spent nearly 
two months in preparing their nests, lay two eggs, which 
are hatched in about fift^ days. "When the young birds 
become fledged, it is thought the proper time to seize upon 
their nests, which is done regularly three times a-year, 
and is effected by means of ladders of bamboo and reeds, 
by which the people descend into the caverns ; but when 
these are very deep, rope ladders are preferred. This 
operation is attended with much danger, and several perish 
in the attempt The inhabitants of the mountains generally 
employed in this business begin always by sacrificmg a 
buffalo, which custom is observed by the Javanese on the 
eve of every extraordinary enterprise. They also pro- 
nounce some prayers, anoint themselves with sweet-scented 
oil, and smoke the entrance of the cavern with gumbei^amin. 
Near some of the caverns a tutelar goddess is worshipped, 
whose priest bums incense, and lays his hands <m every 
person preparing to descend. A flambeau is carefUUy pre- 
pared at the same time, with a gum which exudes from a 
tree growing in the vicinity, and which is not easily extin- 
guished by fixed air or subterraneous vapours. Tae nests 
are always prepared before they are eaten. The finest sort, 
which are of a clear colour, and not unlike isinglass, are 
dissolved in soup, to which they are said to give an exquisite 
flavour. Aflx2r being well soaked and cleaned, they ore put 
into an earthen pot with a fowl or duck, and aUowea to 
simmer over a slow fire for twenty-four hours. They are, 
however, chiefly used as articles of luxury or ornament for 
the tables of the rich Chinese, to whom they are sold at very 
high prices, the finest sort sometimes selling so high as two 
giuneas a pound.' 

FAMINE. 

It may be caused by the state of the atmosphere, an 
excess of moisture enervating the soil, a long-continued 
drought hardening it, and hindering the operation of its 
vegetative virtue ; or blight and mildew, consisting of an 
infinitude of insects, may either prevent vegetation, or de- 
stroy it in an incipient state. We read in Scripture of an 
army of locusts leaving to a people, instead of ftilness of 
bread, * cleanness of teeth.' Monopoly, incendiarism, and 
siege may also be numbered as immediate causes of famine; 
but the grand cause of all is the permissive will of God. 
It is a judgment from him, and direftil are its effects. The 
poor, whose resources are small and soon exhausted, ore 
the first to feel tliem. The freshness departs from their 
countenance, the vigour and elasticity from their limbs ; 
and the cheerftU voices of their healthy and merry chil- 
dren sink down into the piteous cry for bread, which lulls 
itself into the sleep of death, while it expels the agonised 
and Arenzied parent from the protection and solace of a 
home. Misery among the poor is a removal of the base on 
which the whole column of society rests. The class above 
them next suffers, and so on, till the highest ranks, which 
are not unaptly compared to the gracefid capital at its sum- 
mit, become involved in the general ruin. — Bcv, J.Letfchild. 
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HANNAH MONTGOMERY.: 



Ebuuuh MenifoaMfy, the baobit of the fMIowlng poem, mm tlu dmgliter of 
ft ekisymaa is tbo W«l«ni Hlghhiiwli. Her tomlwtoiM, altaftted la a moit plo- 
turaMIiM c h ur diyftr d, la one of the nwll kfauuU which beauUiy tbo AisyllBhlre 
Lftkee, Is itiD pointed oat to the tooriat ma the memorfaa of one who died of a 
broken heart. The renoi an mpposed to hare been written bjr a mirrlTiaff deter. 

Hannah, my sister ! I had hoped to twine 

Of these mos0-rc>8e« gariands for thy hair ; 
Alas ! that with them now I must combine 
The cypress-wreath to deck thy sepulchre. 
Alas I that thoa in frozen beauty here, 
Martyr of lots, thus slomb'rest on thy bier ! 

And yet bat brief the date since Hannah wf»nt, ' 
Of all Glenarchay's hills the blithest maid— • 
No more elastic step the heath-flower bent, 
No sunnier smile on virgin features play' J ; 
And on a May-day mom, or wassail-night. 
No silver voioe pour'd notes more wild, more light. 

Under the gladd'ning smile, and light, and dew 

Of heaven— amid the solitary hills, 
In ripening beauty, and in years she grew. 
Like water-lily, fed by summer rills ; 
And though no step more modest kiss'd the ground, . 
Her beauty rang through all the country round. 

She walk'd a shape of brightness — yet most meek ; 

A girt most infantine. Her sunny hair 
Cluster'd in glitt'ring ringlets down her neck. 
And dangled, like sweet fhiit-blooms. in the air ; 
Her cheeks were smile-lit, and her sweet blue eyes 
Beam'd soft as stars in the late summer skies. 

*Twas when her nineteenth spring had floated by, 

Among our mountain-glens in gleesoroeness. 
And autumn-winds had but begun to sigh. 
And wave among the trees each withering tress. 
That a young stranger, courteous and bland, 
Came 'mong the dwellers of our mountain land. 

Of many climes the virtue he had proved ; 

And though the accents of our mountain tongue 
Were unfamiliar to his ear. he loved 
To hear them in our native legends sung; 
And round the hiUs and glens beloved to roam. 
Which beauti^ our dear romantic home. 

The artlessness of rural modes, in which 

The dwellers of our distant glen were bred« 
Made it not difficult for him to reach 
To intimaov with that gentle maid. 
And in the world's cold and unthinking way, 
He paid his court to Hannah day by day. 

And she didjove to hear her mountain tales 

Praised by the lips of stranger kind and bland ; 
And she did ioy to lead him to those vides 
And cascades of her much-beloved land, 
Where she, in childhood's summer, Iqved to stray, 
From mortal coil and worldly thoughts away. 

Thus many a bright and garish winter day, 

Link'd arm in arm, conversing o'er each scene. 
The youthftd pair did roam o'er tarn and brae. 
Up motmtain-side and down remote ravine. 
Wherever streams were voiceless in the ttost. 
Where'er o'er rocks white foaming lynns were toss'd. 

And at cold eve, when darkness hid fh>m sight 
The hues of earth, and when the evening fire 
Began the reign of calm homefelt delight. 
They read the immortal poets, who inspire 
Sweet fiincies, and in whose oright page appear 
Green spring and sunny summer all the year. 

He seldom talk'd of love — ^yet modes there are 

Of worming round the heart the luring ill. 
More eloquent than glowing words by fur. 
And bv the soul more irresistible— 
Modes which, I ween, no poet's lay may tell 
To those who have not felt their master-spell. 

Unconscious, thus the loved. She scarce inquired 

What was the passion that absorb'd so fast 
Her every thought and feeling— that inspired 
No ftiture fear, no sorrow for the past. 
And made him, by some charm of love or fear, 
Present or absent, all the world to her. 

Nor did impassion'd feeling sway him less. 
Or love bum in his bosom less sincere ; 
He loved with that romantio earnestness. 
Which youth doth always feel, and age doth fear, 
And which doth ^w with ray too fiercely bright, 
To be love's calm and never-setting light. 

His love began indeed in levity, 

And with those heartless views with which the slaves 
Of fiuhion and of baseness often try 

To lure us from our virtue to our graves.— 
Foulest of demons, which satanic mirth 
Ever let loose to desolate the earth ! 



Bat he was too anleamed in the school 
Of reckless dissipation, and his heart 
Was of green youthftil fervour much too ftaU, 
To foUow as he meant his cursed art : 
The flame he wish'd to raise himself consumed. 
And phoanix-like from vice's ashes bloom'd. 

Oh ! that a passion so sublime and pure, 

The selfisn world had ever power to blight — 
Or that life's heartless estimates could lure 
A soul to darkness from such beauteous light ! 
And yet sad proof is Hannah's eariy grave. 
That passion's child was also mammon's slave. 

'Twas a mild night in early spring ; the leaves. 

As they unfolded, might almost be heard 
Budding, as the soft dew fell ; fh>m the eaves 
A scarce-heard twitt'ring of the nestled bird 
Was audible, as if the happy wight 
Lay sleepless in the bright and breathless night. 

All on the earth was calm serenity, 

And not a stain was round the blessed naoon ; 
The stars beam'd from their bright blue wastes of sky. 
In undimm'd beauty ; and that night's still noon 
Seem'd fit for angel visits, or for hymn 
Of dying saint, or song of seraphim. 

But 'twas this hour, so calm, so beautiful, 
Tliat Edward, of all others, chose to part 
From her, who of love's constancy was fall. 
And who had fondly trusted him her heart ; — 
To part— while with uufaitliful lips he plight^ 
Vows which he meant to slight— which soon were alighted. 

The shock was far too mnch for her weak tnxne z 

Her fair ideal world was dasb'd for aye : 
Fsdntiogs and fits hysteric on her came. 
And sadness, which hath wrapt her in the clay. 
He pass'd like a bright vision from her sight, 
And left her soul in black impervious night. 

I will not dwell upon the moumfhl tale. 

'Twas like all other tales of broken hearts : 
She waxed melancholy, thin, and pale. 
Resisted all her friends' endearing arts. 
And, like the stricken deer, loved lone to brood 
Upon the barbed arrow in her blood. 

We knew that she was dying. On her cheek 
A clear transparent colour came and went ; 
In her whole air, so delicate and meek. 
Lingered a more than wonted langnishment ; 
And on her eye-orbs sat enthroned a light 
Too beautiftd for health— to last too bright. 

That Sabbath eve sljie died, the setting sun. 

Which pour'd its mellowing beauty o'er the sc«ne. 
Through the green sycamores most meekly shone, 
'Neath whicli she sat. in her angelic mieu ; 
While, gladd'ning in the bright receding beam. 
The bees around murmur'd their parting hymn. 

I had been reading gently, by her side, 
A passage from the Bible. As I read, 
A bright tear trembled in her eye ; she tried 
To sing that sweet hymn. * Blessed are the dead 
Who die in Jesus ; ' and, as Uiere she sung. 
O'er her beauty, lilies clustering hung. 

And snow-white lilies cluster as erewhile 

In their sweet delicate beauty round our cot. 
The bees still murmur in the even-fall smile 
On the green sward around their honey 'd hut ; 
And still o'er all, the shade, as heretofore, 
Falls dark and deep fh)m that green sycamore. 

But the soft music which, st twilight time. 

Was heard flu* down the Urohay's banks erewhile— 
The harp and voice, whose melancholy chime 
Seem'd lay of spirit hynm'd upon our isle — 
Are silent now : the harp its strings has lost. 
And those young lips are soiled in the dust. 

Hannah, my sister ! I had hoped to twine 

Of these moss-roses garlands for thy hair ; 
Alas ! that with them I must now combine 
The cypress wreath to deck thy sepulchre ; 
Alas ! that thou in frosen beauty here. 
Martyr of love, thus alumb'rest on thy bier! 
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THE COUNTRY OF THE SEIKH8. 
Thi SeiUiB, whose recent incursion into the British terri- 
tory has rendered them so &mous, inhabit a district on the 
north of the territories already subject to the English crown. 
This country is named the Punjaub by the Hindoos, from 
the five mighty riTers, tributaries to the Indus, by which 
it is traTersed, and for the same reason was termed Pen- 
tapotamia by the Qreeks, to whom it was made known 
during the expedition of Alexander. It forms nearly a 
regular triangle, its base on the north-east being formed by 
the snowy ridges of the Himalaya, and its two sides by the 
Indus and Sutlej rivers, which unite near the small town 
of ^fitton. The base may be about 500 miles long, and the 
sides about 600 each, whilst the area of the whole region 
has been estimated at aboye 100,000 square miles, or 
considerably more than that of the island of Great Britain. 
Its most striking peculiarity is the great rivers, which, 
descending fh)m the chain of the Himalaya, divide it into 
nrious districts or 'duabs,' as they are named by the 
Datives. Of these streams, the most important are the 
Indus on tiie north, and the Sutlej on the south, which, 
rising wiUiin a few miles of each other, on the eastern side 
of the Himalaya, unite after a wide deviation. In the first 
part of its course, for about four hundred miles, the Indus 
runs north-west in a narrow valley from 14,000 to 6000 
feet above the sea ; it then turns to the west, and crosses 
the ridges of the Himalaya by narrow ravines, in which 
the river is pent up and runs with great velocity, foaming 
like the waves of a stormy sea. ^ In one place, where only 
120 yards broad, it has a velocity of ten miles an hour, 
and is so riolent that it cannot be crossed by boats. A 
Httle lower is Attock, a fort of the Seikhs, well named the 
' key of India,' as in this place Alexander, Timur, and 
Snltan Baber passed the river in their expeditions to the 
Booth. The main stream is here 780 feet broad, with a 
cnrrent of six miles an hour when the river is in its usual 
state, bnt much greater when swollen with the rains. Be- 
I low Kalaba^ where it finally leaves the mountains, the 
I hidns is a broad, deep, but clear and gentle stream. It 
I iniDs many branches which often unite and again separate, 
' hot where crossed by Elphinstone, in January, the main 
^^hannel was more than a thousand yards broad, and above 
*w^ feet deep. A ffew miles to the west, the chain of 
SoHoian bounds the valley, whilst, on the east, the country 
18 krel and very fertile in many parts. The Indus is thus 
not only Uie natural boundary of the Puigaub on the north, 
^ of the whole of Hindostan. 

^ Bntl^ crosses the mountain chain much farther 

■OQth, and not &r ftom the sources of the Ganges and 

I JTDuia. At Lodianah, after leaving the mountains, the 



Sutlej is sometimes fordable, but soon after receives the 
Beas, another of the five rivers, and then has a breadth of 
about three hundred yards, with a depth of twelve feet. 
The banks are often flertile and cultivated, but liable to be 
overflowed or carried away by the river, which frequently 
changes its bed. Below this, little is known of the Sutlej 
till after its union with the Chenaub, when it takes the 
latter name, and, with a breadth of 600 yards, has a depth 
of fifteen to twenty feet, and runs about three and a half 
miles in the hour. Its banks are low, seldom rising above 
three feet, and covered with green reeds and a shrub with 
leaves like the beech tree, but the country is intersected by 
many canals, and highly cultivated. The soil is very pro- 
ductive, the crops rich, the cattle abundant and large, the 
villages exceedingly numerous and shaded by lofty trees. 
Round Ooch, on the east side of the stream, tobacco grows 
luxuriantly ; the gardens produce the fig, vine, apple, and 
mulberry, roses, balsams, and the lily of the valley, with 
many other fruits and flowers peculiar to the country. 

Above its union with the Sutlej, the Chenaub, the 
Acesines of the Greeks, receives the Bavee or Hydraotes 
firom the east, and still higher the Jilum or Hydaspes from 
the west side. In the upper part of their course, these 
rivers run almost parallel to each other, and the country 
between them is named * Duab,' a term, like the Mesopo- 
tamia of the Greeks, implying this position between two 
streams. The Ravee rises chiefly on the south side of the 
Himalaya, and is the smallest of the Punjaub rivers. It 
is navigable for the boats of the country from Lahore 
downwards ; but the stream is sluggish, fiill of sandbanks, 
and with many windings, so that a sail can rarely be used. 
Much saltpetre is found on its banks, and the country 
on both sides is frequently very barren. Its waters are 
coloured red firom the soil throu^ which they run. Those 
of the Chenaub have the same lint. This river rises in the 
^centre of the Himalaya chain, near the borders of Thibet, 
and is the largest of the five streams, receiving them all 
before its union with the Indus, where it is 1200 yards 
broad, and apparently equal to this river in size. Its 
waters are very cool, fh)m their source in the snows of the 
moimtains ; and the flatness of its banks renders them sub- 
ject to sudden inundations. This was experienced by 
Alexander, who, on his return, had to move his camp in all 
speed, from the sudden overflow of the Acesines, which he 
crossed near the present Wuzeerabad. The last of these 
strums is the Jilum, also rising deep among the mountains, 
where it flows through the fiunous Valley of Cashmere, now 
subject to the sway of the Seikhs. Little is known of the 
under part of this river, which has been rarely visited by 
Europeans since the time when Alexander set sail on it on 
his adventurous voyage to the ocean. 
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The comitTy comprised between these siareams is the 
PuDjaub — the land of the Seikhs. Under the burning snns 
of India, water is alone wanted to produce the highest fer- 
tility ; and the fiat nature of the land, with the constant 
supplies fh>m the mountains, renders this easily attainable. 
Hence, wherever population has assembled, as in the vici- 
nity of the towns, the country is rich and productive. The 
most splendid trees and beautiful flowers flourish together ; 
the finest fhiits of Europe — apricots, peaches, figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, almonds, apples, oranges, lemons, grow in 
many places beside those of the tropics — the guava, mango, 
dates, and others, whose very names are unknown in 
colder climes. Vegetation of a humbler but more usefhl 
kind is not wanting, especially in the higher parts of the 
country, near the mountains, where the lofty forests of the 
Deodara pine flimish the best materials for constructing 
houses and boats. Another smaller tree, the turi or 
* milkbuFh,' probably a species of euphorbia, produces the 
finest firewood and charcoal, celebrated over the whole 
coimtry for the manufiicture ' of gunpowder. Grain of 
various kinds grows in abundance, more than sufficient 
for the scanty population. "Wheat, rice, especially near 
the mountains, where there is abundance of water for 
irrigation, and several smaller species of grain and legu- 
minous plants, grow in profusion. A kind of sugar-cane, 
smaller in the stalk, but more juicy than the thick coarse 
cane of India, is extensively cultivated for the manufacture 
of sugar. Cashmere and Lahore yield wine of remarkable 
quality. Indigo is raised chiefiy to the eaat of Lahore and 
Moultan, and exported to the Mahomedan countries on the 
west, where dark-coloured garments are in more request 
than among the Hindoos, who prefer white raiment The 
tobacco of Multan is only excelled by that of Persia. The 
cotton plant grows in several places, but neither the soil 
nor climate seem at all fiivourablc to this production ; and 
in some of the duabs it is wholly wanting. Most of that 
used in this country is therefore imported; and this is 
also true of silk, none of which is grown in the Punjaub. 

But this luxuriance of vegetation is not universal. The 
hand of despotism and tyranny has pressed heavy on the 
land, reducing many parts of it to a barren desert, or the 
abode of wandering tribes of herdsmen and robbers. In 
the south €i the country, near the union of the streams 
with the Indus, these sandy wastes are most common, being 
covered with sandhills about twenty feet high, like those 
on the sea-coast Yet it is only the want of moisture that 
condemns these districts to sterility, as in the vicinity of 
the rivers they are always bordered by a stripe of fertfle 
land ; and a proper system of irrigation would i*eclaim most 
of them from the desolate wilderness. 

The animal kingdom is not less abundant in the Punjaub ; 
game of various kinds is common; but the tigers and 
other beasts of prey are now rare. Herds of cattle are nu- 
merous, but the breed is often small and bad, whilst flocks 
of sheep are imknown. More attention has been paid of 
late to the raising of horses, the best variety bemg the 
Dunni horse, bred in the duab between the Jilum and 
Indus. They are, however, small, compared to the large 
horses of Britain ; and when Bumes took some Engli^ 
dray horses to Ruiyeet Sing as a present, the people com- 
pared them to elephants, and affirmed that, < on beholding 
their shoes, the new moon turned pale with envy, and 
nearly disappeared from the sky.* The horses, however, 
serve to mount the cavalry of the Seikhs. The mules com- 
mon on the JUum are very strong, and carry heavy loads ; 
whilst in the extreme south, the camel is more frequently 
employed for transporting goods. 

ThePuigaub is not deficient in wealth from the mineral 
kingdom. Gold has been procured from the sands of the 
Indus and Chenaub, where they leave the mountains. Coal 
has also been dug in the hills near Mundi ; and near it are 
mines of iron, ttom which enough of that metal has been 
procured to supply the armourers and gunsmiths, who, 
under the direction of French officers, maniSkctore weapons 
for the Seikhs. ^ B^ween ttie Jilum and Indus is the range 
of salt mountains, running parallel to the Himalaya, and 
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inclined beds ; and hence the declivities are steep, often !]• 
most precipitous, bare, and destitute of all vegetetloii, con- 
trasting singularly wit!h the rich pldns at their bise. k 
this chain hot springs often burst out, and almn, solplmr, 
and antimony, are found. Many of the valleys and Iiol- 
lows are full of red earth, considered as a sign of the «• 
currence of the rock salt At Ealabagh, where the dniit 
crosses the Indus, curious looking masses, a hundred fee; 
high, of reddish crystalline salt, rise above the river, lie 
town is built on rocks of this substance, and roads are cm 
into it, by which huge blocks of salt are conveyed to the 
boats, in which it is shipped to other parts of the oomitr^. 
At Pind Dadun Khan, where the Jilum crosses the chiia, 
are also quarries of salt, in which Bumes fouod abont i 
hundred people employed, who were not less aston^edit 
the si^t of an European than he was by the splendour 
of the walls of massive salt The principal mine is at tiie 
village of Keora, a few miles distant The shaft is narrow, 
and runs in a sloping direction for about 860 yards Lolo 
the mountain, where it opens into a vast cavern, a hundred 
feet high, cut out of the solid salt rock. This forms beds 
about a foot or eighteen inches thick, standing nearly per- 
pendicular, and separated from each other by kyersof cliy 
an eighth of an inch thick. The salt is mostly compact 
and reddish, but becomes white when broken up. 'Am 
mines seem inexhaustible; and, it is said, a quarter nullion 
pounds weight are extracted every day, or ei^ty millicn 
pounds annually. The salt is exported to most parts of 
India, being much valued for medicinal purposes; bnt is 
not good for preserving meat, being probably mixed vitb 
magnesia. It is a monopoly of the government, and con- 
sequently has been turned from a blessing into a source of 
great misery and oppression to the people in the vidni^, 
who are compelled to work in the mines by the most fKgte- 
ful cruelties. 

Many towns and villages are spread tlirough the riek 
plahis of the Punjaub, some of winch have be^ identified 
with the places visited by the army of the Grecian con- 
queror. The most important are Lahore, the capital of 
tie Seikhs, and Umritsir, their holy city. The former lies 
in a fruitftd plain on the banks of the Ravee, which fbrms a 
navigable communication with the Indus in all its branehes, 
and by the main stream with the ocean, above which it b 
elevated about 900 feet It contains 80,000 inhabitants, 
and the neighbouring country could feed an army of is 
many men. It is surrounded by brick walls, and aiiitdi 
that can be filled fh)m the waters of the riva*. The finest 
buildings are remains of ancient times, among which the 
mosque of Aurungzebe, with four lofty minarets, and bmlt 
of red sandstone, but now converted into a powder magt 
zine, is the most remarkable. Many others of the mosques, 
like this, proflined by the Seikhs to common uses, also de- 
serve notice. The most splendid building is, however, the 
Schah Dura, or the tomb of the Emperor Jehangir, a square 
building, with minarets seventy fe^ hi^ on the ooraen, 
composed of alternate rows of marble and red stones. Tha 
interior is highly ornamented, and the sepulchre is in- 
scribed with about a hundred words, in Arabic and Per- 
Man, all diflFcrent names of the Deity. This tomb was once 
covered by a dome, but Bahadoor Schah caused it to be 
removed, that the dew and rain of heaven mi^ M on 
the grave of his ancestor. This fine building was, when 
seen by Bumes, a barrack for some raiments of Seikhs, 
who show no respect for the religion or memory of the 
former rulers. The first of these were Hindoo rajahs, 
ttom whom it passed to their Mahomedan conquerors. 
Under the Great Moguls, it had its highest splendour in 
the reigns of Akber and Schah Jehangur, whxax it was the 
capital of the Punjaub. At that time the eastern geo- 
graphers describe it as surrounded by fine gardois, en- 
riched by the gold sand from the neighbouring rivers, and 
the residence of the most skilfhl artisans and the most 
enterprising merchants. Its rulers then phmted trees 
along all tl^ roads, to shield the traveller from the sun, 
whilst ice and snow were brought from the mountains to 
cool their luxurious halls. At present it is greatly declined, 
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grims throng to the tombs of its saints. It is also of im- 
portaaee as a military post, though, from the number of its 
people, incapable of enduring a regular siege. 

Umritsir, the holy dty of the SeiJdis, has about 100,000 
inhabitants, and is larger and stronger than Lahora It 
ig sarrounded by a thick mud wall, and protected by a 
strong dtadel. It is the emporium of c(»nmerce between 
India and GabooL The merchants are mostly IBQndoos, 
▼ho have large blocks of red rock salt before their doon, 
ibr the use of the sacred city cows, who lick and relish 
than much. Bumes visited the national temple of the 
Sdkhs, in the centre of a lake, and coTOTed with burnished 
gold. In it a priest sat before the holy book, the * Qrinth 
Sahib,* as it is named, flmning it with the tail of a Thibet 
cow, to preserre it from impurity. There was another holy 
place, which he was not permitted to enter, as even the 
authority of the jrajah, and the great men who accompanied 
him, might not have proved sufficient protection from 
the fory of the Acalis, * a wrong-headed set of fanatics, not 
to be tmsted,' who are constantly committing various ex- 
cesses. At that time scarce a week passed that some 
8etkh did not lose his life by them, though Runjeet Sing 
tried to restrain their violence with a firm hand. 

Sneh are a few particulars of this country, which the 
interests of humanity, no less than politics, seems to require 
the British to add to their empire. The whole population 
has been estimated at three millicms, but of these the 
Seikhs do not form a third part, and probably not much 
above half a million. Their mother coun^ is the duab 
between the Ravee and Sutlej, and but few of them are 
foond in other parts of the country. Few are found below 
Lahore, and west of the Jihim none of them are constantly 
resident They are thus mere rulers, or rather tyrants^ 
of a land whose resources they waste and abuse. Of the 
whole country, about seventy thousand square miles belong 
to the plain, which should support a population as dense 
as any part of India. Yet even the highest estimate of its 
popolaBon is scarcely a third of that assigned to the regions 
imder the immediate sway of the British, and instead of 
increasing it is every day diminishing, from the instability 
of the mlers and ib» constant oppression to which tlie 
Ba^es are subjected. However much we may be inclined 
to deprecate war and conquest, it is scarcely possible to 
wgret any event that may rescue a region of such fertility 
from the hands of the oppressor, and thus open up a pros- 
pect of exten^ng the blessings of civilisation and true 
religion over these benighted lands. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

8IE DATID WILKIB. 

' My ambition is got beyond all bounds; and I have the 
vanity to hope, that Scotland will one day be proud to 
boost of David Wilkie.' These prophetic words were the 
first and last of a boastfbl character that ever escaped the 
Hps of Scotland's greatest pointer. They were breathed 
to his venerable &Uier, in filial confidence, when the first 
flush of Ms Ihme was bursting from the clouds of obscurity ; 
•nd when every tongue told the wonders of his dawning 
gauns. They nave been amply verified : Scotland is proud 
of him— proud of that genius which delighted to portray 
ber m her social hours ; proud of the Scotch integrity, 
which BQ^ained the national charact^ unblemished among 
those who wcpld have frowned the painter down because 
of the Umd that bore him ; proud of tne virtues that gilded 
^ own bright name, and threw their reflected lustre upon 
^ native land. In short, Scotland is proud of him, both 
as a man and a painter. Goero has said that the love 
of comitiy comprises within itself the love <^ home, kin- 
^Kd, parent, child, and wifo. Our country could have 
Me dabn upon our love without those social blessings — 
h^ to bind the filial chain around the heart And where 
woald be a country's feme, were it not written on the 
taUeto of immortality by her children ? Dear old Scothuad 1 
we lote thy blue hiUs, clear fountains, and dark woods ; 
ad we love them fondly because they are linked vnth the 



memories of heroism and genius. The lonely glen, where 
silence sleeps upon the purple hearth, is hidlowed because 
our fiithcrs made it a temple to the living Qod, when red- 
handed Moloch rode roughshod over the land ; the hawthorn 
tree scents sweeter at evening's hour fi^m having been 
canonised by Bums; and we look upon 'Blind man's buff' 
as a venerated national pastime, since Wilkie stamped it 
on his speaking canvass. From the feme of her children 
springs a nation's fiime ; and surely it is no illegitimate 
aspiration in the bosom of a gifted son, to expect his parent 
to be proud of him ! There is something holy in the iieeling 
that prompted the young Scot to turn ^om Uie praises and 
flatteries of strangers, or to receive their laudations with 
a modest smile or a gentle shake of the head, and yet to 
cherish within his heart the hope, that Scotland would one 
day be proud of him — Scotland, whidi he loved fondly and 
dearly through all the vicissitudes of his fortune. 

David WiMe was bom at the manse of Cults, in Fife, 
on the 18th November, 1785. He was the third son of the 
Rev. David Wilkie, minister of the parish of Cults, and of 
Isabella Lister, daughter of James Lister, fiurmer of Pitlessie 
Mil. 

The fiither was bom at Rath(>-B3rre8, in the year 1788. 
At the age of ei^teen, he was preferred to a bursary in 
the University of Edinburgh, and after experiencing that 
sickness of heart — hope deferred — he finally obtained a 
presentation, in 1778, to the parish church of Cults. The 
mother of the great painter was a native of Fifo^ daughter 
of Elder lister, who, in addition to his ferm, possessed 
the mill of Pitlessie, which yet stands on the Eden water, 
near to the village of PiUessie, which Wilkie's pencil 
has now rendered femous. The Scotch divine seems to 
have been no disciple of the * Vicar of Wakefield,' for in 
the course of five years, he was twice a widower, and three 
times a husband. But even the dwelling of * Dr Primrose ' 
exhibited less of simplicity and frugality than did that of 
the minister of Cults. Mrs Wilkie, though young, possessed 
the prudence and sagacity of her nation, and by strict 
economy and laudable industry, so managed the small in- 
come of her husband, that they reared their fiunily in that 
respectability which attaches to the station of a clergyman, 
without the accessory of one shilling of debt 

David Wilkie was not a volatile or noisy child. From 
his infancy, his character possessed more of the contem- 
plative cast than of the loquacious. When scarcely freed 
from exclusive maternal care, he loved to draw whatever 
struck his young fiuicy; and the smooth sand by the 
stream, or the stones in the field or manse floor, were his 
sketch4)ooks. When a mere child, he was observed to 
sketch a female's head with chalk on the floor ; on being 
asked what he was doing, he replied — f Making bonnie 
Lady Gome ; ' and it |s said that the rude outline did con^ 
tain some of Lady Balgonie's lineaments, which he had 
looked upon, in his father's house, for the first time.. At 
seven years of age, he was sent to the parish school of 
Pitlessie, the master of which seems to have been a sort of 
Caleb Quotem, for he was at the same time teacher, pre- 
centor, and sessioiMilerk. But Wilkie was no lover of such 
studies as the worthy pedagogue delighted in. His heart 
wandered unconscious^ to the great academy, from which 
he drew his models ; and all l£e turnings and windings 
of grammar, together with the complexities of arithmetic, 
coiUd not turn him aside from the forbidden path of art. 
Dominie Diston was often puzzled to concmve what the 
minister's son could be doing, with Ms head stooping be- 
hind the desk and a group of boys and girls round him, 
and the discovery of David's employment led to a gentle 
rebuke, for changing the school into a drawing academy. 
One of Wilkie's schoolfellows was asked if these juvenile 
portraits were like — • Ou, like I' said he, * atweel they 
were like;' and at the period he said so, he knew not of 
Wilkie's eminence, but remembered him as * wee sunny- 
haired Davie.' When he grew into notoriety amongst ms 
barefooted companions, he set a value upon his drawings. 
A marble, a pencil, or a pen, was the price of such por- 
traits as he did not execute with his fr^ will. He is re- 
membered by Bome, while at ichool, as careless of dresii 
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fond of drollery, and loving pastime better than lessons. 
' I mind him weel,' said an old man, * and I mind his bro- 
thers too; but he was a quieter, kin<Uier lad than his 
aulder brothers, and liked better to stand and look, than 
join in his companions' games. I think I see him noo, 
standing smiling -wV his hands in his ponchos ! Ay, but 
he liked best to lie a groufe on the ground, with his slate 
and pencil, making queer drawings.' It is a deli^tfUl and 
interesting task to follow the footsteps of genius through 
its devious and rough pathways. The most trivial actions 
and productions of youth become the indices of glory, 
but not till the dimax is obtained ; and it is amusing to 
listen to the prognosticators of a fiime which has forced 
itself before the eyes of men, in despite of wise saws and 
dubious shakes of the head. 

Wilkie left Pitlessie school for that of Dr Strachan, at 
Kettle: and that gentleman has been heard to declare, 
that Wilkie was the most singular scholar he ever at- 
tempted to instruct Although quiet and demure, he had 
an eye and ear for all the idle mischief that was at hand ; 
and while his master imagined him engaged with his les- 
sons, he was filling the margms of his books with heads, 
in all positions, amongst which there was a prevalence of the 
grotesque. Wilkie inherited the mechanical capabilities 
in a high degree. With his knife he fabricated little mills 
of different constructions, and pumps and carriages. He 
delighted to imitate the motions of a shoemiUcer and 
weaver, and rejoiced in the opportunity of exercising his 
skill in masonry. The wall of the children's room in his 
ikther's manse was a complete picture gallery of all the 
* queer * visiters of his parents, or firequenters of the church ; 
indicating, at an early age, that appreciation of the humor- 
ous and discrimination of character which mark the more 
mature productions of his pencil. In Wilkie's young days 
the district of Fife afforded tew or no &cilities for the fine 
arts, and the taste of its inhabitants was as limits as their 
knowledge of other subjects was acute and extensive. 
There were few who could sympathise with a bov who 
loved to wander in a quiet contemplative manner, by the 
murmuring streams, and gaze enraptured upon the blue 
heavens or the pure white clouds that floated slowly over 
his head, as if beckoning him on to fiune. Few oould con- 
ceive the nature of that impulse which propelled a youtii to 
sketch all he saw with whatever came readiest to his hand, 
and which rendered him miserable unless it could be gra^ 
tified. His own father, when he perceived the decided bent 
of his inclinations, was troubled. He was a man of much 
sagacity, and knew well that superior attainments were 
necessary even to enable a man to live by art. Fame was 
a coy damsel, and seldom smiled on those who wooed her. 
He also felt that his son would require manv models and 
much instruction, before he could live pj his profession. 
Uia grandfiither of Pitlessie Mill, who had the Scottish 
passion strong upon him, of seeing his daughter's son * wag 
his pow in a poopit,' tried all the arguments in his power 
to persuade his &vourite grandson to study for the kirk, 
and quit a profession which the old roan looked upon with 
certain scruples. The sages shook their heads, and won- 
dered at the * Will-o'-the-wisp' choice which the minister's 
son had made. His mother alone, who participated in the 
feelings of her son, and knew his indomitable perseverance, 
encouraged him, although she knew that he was forsaking 
the beaten path which young Scotchmen of his station had 
hitherto trodden. WiUi specimens in his hand, and a let- 
ter of introduction from the Earl of Leven in his pocket, 
Wilkie presented himself to Mr George Thomson, secretary 
to the trustees' academy of Edinburgh, in November, 1799. 
The drawings did not please the secretary's eye : he looked 
at the specimens, then at the modest timid lK>y, repcrused 
Lord Leven's letter, shook his head, and finally rejected 
the youthftil applicant The Earl of Leven interposed, 
however, an<I Wilkie's name was entered in the books of 
the academy. , 

During Us attendance at the academy in Edmburgh, he 
enjoyed the instructions of John Graham, a painter of good 
repute, and the companionship of the since celebrated 
William Allen, John Burnet^ and Alexander Fraser. He 



was a most punctual and attentive student* and ezeeited 
everything he was engaged in with care and attentiN. 
Everything he attempted gave evidence of a kaowlec^ 
beyond his years, and he soon assumed the legitimite po. 
sition which he sijbsequently maintained. The Gnssonr- 
ket and High Street, where country people frequented on 
market days, were the fiivourite resorts of WiUoe ; Im de- 
sire to fill his sketch-book with characters of a qusint aod 
homely order being insatiable. Amongst the eariiest dnw* 
ings of Wilkie, from the antique, was a foot, whidi he seat 
to his &ther. The minister, now proud oi Ms 8on*8 artistie 
skill, showed this specimen to the wise folks of Fife. *iBd 
what is it, sir ?' inquired one of the Solons d Colts. *U 
is a foot,' replied the minister. * A fbot ! ' exdtimed tin 
astonished elder, gazing on the drawing — *a foot! ii 
mair like a fluke.' This foot is probably the one that wis 
in the possession of Haydon, whidi that great painter 8ud 
was correctly drawn but awkwardly shaded. In the jear 
1808, Wilkie gained a ten-guinea prize, for the best putt- 
ing of * Calisto in the bath of Diana.' With part of db 
premium he purchased a token of remembrance for la 
mother^-his mother, whom he loved with all the simpHckj 
and devotedness of virtue through years of toil and W. 

Wilkie's humble lodging was in Nicolson Street, when 
his Bible, the Gentle Shepherd, a few sketches on themD, 
a table and a few chairs, with a fiddle, were his chief a^ 
tides of fUmiture; and in his humble lodgings as well u 
at the academy, he practised the same undefviatang afctentioa 
to his profession. When wearied with painting, he betook 
himself to his fiddle, and enlivened his lonely hours withsome 
fovourite Scotch aur. His fiddle had also a powerful dfoet 
upon others. A sturdy gaberlunzie who had stood to Ma 
as a model, after being cheered by some ikvourifte air, 
pushed back the proflei^ reward, exclaiming — * Hoot, pit 
up your pennies, man; I was e'en as glad o' the qiringas 
ye were.' 

After acquiring considerable proficiency in his esllii& 
having met with Uttle encouragement as a portrait painter, 
and biving finished his picture of ' Pitlessie Fair, wbicb 
brought him the sum of £25, he embarked at Leith for Lon- 
don, on the 20th May, 1805, resolved to study at the Bojal 
Academy. Wilkie pursued his one great object with tbe 
same indefifttigable xeal in London as at home; bnt the 
pressure of circumstances and the want of enoonragenent 
bad nearly driven him to Scotland again, when he wu 
introduced to Mr Stodart, an eminent pianoforte maker, 
and by that gentleman to the Earl of Mansfield. The etri 
no sooner saw * Pitlessie Fair' than he admired it as a ood- 
position ; and he retained enough of * Auld Scotland ' abont 
him to teach him the force and truthfulness of the pece 
Wilkie had a sketch, called the * ViUage Politidaos,' sug- 
gested by M*Neirs poem of * Will and Jean;' the ewi 
asked him what he would charge for a picture from it 
Fifteen guineas, was the reply of the artist Theearl vis 
silent, and told his protegee to consult his friends upon the 
price. The work was begun; as it progressed, the power 
and genius exemplified in it became the theme of ooouseD- 
dation, and Sir George Beaumont, whom Sir Walter Scott 
reckoned the first amateur painter of his day, togetlMa* with 
Lord Mulgrave, a celebrated connoisseur, were loud in their 
praises of it. Nor did their patronage of the painter atop 
here; they both commissioned pictures, and Sir Qw^ 
Beaumont henceforth became ^e friend and adviser of 
Wilkie. The * Village Politicians' was finished, and placed 
in the Royal Academy's exhibition, and its reoeptioD vis 
fiur beyond the most sanguinehopes of the modest aiti^ 
FUtt^ was poured into his ears — the press echoed his 
praises — even Fife began to speak highly of him; hot the 
most gratefhl commendation to his soul, was that of his pa- 
triarchal fieither. If the execution of this picture produced 
pleasure to the artist, the settlonent of his remimeratioD 
broi^t him pain. Mansfield had heard Wilkie fix the price 
at fifteen guineas, vrithout assenting to it; on the c(>^^|^ 
he recommended him to ask the opinions of his ^^^ 
upon its value, and now, when he knew that the worth of 
the picture was no longer problematical, he asserted «p« 
his honour that he considered the price settled at fiftoa 
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ndiMts. Wilkie knew this to be iUse, and firmly and mo- 
iestl J mamtamed the negathre; but rather than protract 
I discottioa irith the noble earl, be consented to ^ve it to 
bim at that price, ahhongh he had been offered £100 for it 
Lord Mansfield presented the painter with a cheque for 
durty guineas, thereby gradously abstracting £68 : 10s. 
&«m the pocket of his p^teg^e. This picture, though in- 
idequately compensatea for by the purchaser, spread abroad 
the iiuDe of the modest Scotchman; and his subsequent 
woductions tended to increase his brilliant reputation. 
Wilkie was admitted as an associate of the Royal Academy 
u the 6th Norember, 1809. On the 11th February, 1811, 
lespite of the alleged disadTantage of youth, ay, and of 
Dountiy, he was elected a Royal Acadonician. lliese ho- 
Qours were alike indioatiTe of his genius, and of its appre- 
QAtion by those who eren would ha^e used absurd tuid 
extraneous arguments to keep him in the shade. The at- 
tentkms he reo^Ted firom Sir George Beaumont, Lord Mul- 
grave, thefiuooily of Joanna Baillie, and other distinguished 
personages, were sufficient to compensate fi>r any churlish- 
ness that he experienced firom uiose who coi^d not, or 
would not, appreciate that simple and fiimiliar style which 
YnXJdt made so peculiarly his own. Even in the midst of 
the aehieremeottf of glory and power, howerer, we are erer 
reoeiTing warnings of tiie instability of earthly things; and 
be it re^irded to the honour of our great pamter, that the 
ksams he had borne in his bosom fi^m the manse of Cults 
▼ere treasured through life by him as gems that, amalga- 
mtl&ng with the grosser requisites of character, purified 
tod elerated the man. Wa fiither died on the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1812, and the home of his childhood was to be the 
borne of Ids kindred no more. He removed his mother and 
only fflster to London, in August, 1818 ; and to a man of 
WiUde's amiable and affectionate nature, the reunion of the 
fimily was hi^y agreeable. On the 26th May, 1814, in 
company with his firiend Hay don, Wilkie set out for France ; 
be was much struck with Uie Louvre, the French Gallery 
of Art^ and with the sculpture in the convent of Les Petits 
Aogostines. He tried to negotiate with various printsellers 
in Paris for the sale of prints of his works, but returned 
to London unsuccessful, either in profiting by the French 
scbool of painting; or in disposing of engravings. In 1816, 
bis celebrated picture of ' Distraining for Rent ' was pur- 
chased for 600 guineas by the British Institution. In 
Angostt 1816, he visited Holland in company with Reim- 
bsch the engraver, and returned home highly delighted 
vitb the chief productions of the Dutch school In 1817, 
be revisited ihd land of the * mountain and the flood,' to 
procure studies for the * Penny Wedding,' a picture which 
tbe prince of Wales had commissioned. This visit was a 
deligfatfol one to the painter, whose patriotic feelings were 
strong and deeply rooted; and it was productive it plea^ 
sore to all who had the honour of a visit from him. The 
balls of Abbotsford were thrown open to him ; and his re- 
ception at the humble cottage of Hogg, was as honourable 
to tbe poet as it must have been gratifying to the painter, 
laidlaw, the amanuensis and fHend of Scott) conducted 
Wilkie to the Shepherd's cottage, on tho * braes o* Yarrow.' 
He had not introduced Wilkie as an artist, and the hospi- 
table poet, who was yet a bachelor, was busy preparing 
break&st, while his guests conversed ; some obs^ration on 
>rt attracted his attention, and tumhig quickly round, he 
excUdmed,*Laidlaw, this is no the great Mr Wilkie!' *It's 
j^the great Bdr Wilkie, Hogg,' Ms fKend replied. « Mr 
WiUde,' said the poet> seixingtis hand, * I cannot tell you 
liow proud I am to see you La my house, and how glad I 
^ to see you so young a man. This, Sir Walter Scott 
■^ was the finest compliment ever paid to man. 

While at Abbotsford, Wilkie painted a picture of Sir 
Walter 8cott and fhmily, in rural attire ; and having col- 
^^^ materials for die * Penny Wedding,' and some other 
Scottish pictures, he returned to the south. So quiet and 
^'^''OBte&tatious had his progress been through his native 
^ tbathe.was over the border before Fife seemed to have 
^ aware of his visit To repair what might have seemed 
^W of thdr illustrious countryman, the civic dignitaries 
of Cnpar transmitted thefireedom of the burgh to Mr Wil- 



kie, which reached him at London ; and of which mark of 
reimect he was very proud. Allan Cunningham says, 'that 
WUkie's first thoufi^ts were of his native land; his next 
were of his works.' After his return to London, he re- 
sumed his labour with an ardour that more resembled a 
passion than a professional pursuit ; his enthusiasm lent 
vigour and spirit to his works, but it subtracted in a cor- 
responding degree from the energy of his mind and body. 
In 1818, he painted ' Duncan Gray,' the * China Menders,' 
and the * Penny Wedding.' He also received commissions 
firom the Duke of Wellii]i;ton and the King of Bavaria, to 
paint for each a picture. The duke's was the * Waterloo (Ga- 
zette;' and that for the King of Bavaria, was the * Reading of 
a WilL' Such was the eagerness to see the military picture 
when it was exhibited, tlukt the painter was constrained to 
make formal application to the president of the Royal Aca- 
demy, for a railmg to defend it firom harm; and so great 
was tlie eagerness of the King of England to obtain the 
< Reading of a Will,' that he sought to influence the King 
<^ Bavaria to forego bis claim upon it So unremitting 
had Wilkie's application been to his labours, that his 
health began to give way, and he sought for some time re- 
laxation and country air. 

In 1822, Lord Liverpool commissioned the pasture of 
* Knox preaching at St Andrews.' In that year, Wilkie re- 
visited Scotland, collecting studies for the subject of the 
great Reformer; and also with the intention of catching 
any striking episode of George the Fourth's visit At the 
death of Sir Henry Raebum, he was appointed limner to 
the king for Scotland — an addition to tne honours he had 
already acquired. 

At the close of 1824, the clouds of adversity gathered 
daridy over Wilkie's social prospects. His brother James, 
who had returned from Cimada in shattered health, died, 
leaving a widow and a flunily ; his mother, whom he ten- 
derly loved, was removed after a long ilhiess; his only 
sister, an object of great affection, saw the man to whom 
she was to be wedded on the morrow, drop down at her 
side; commercial difficulty beset his younger brother; 
his elder brother, an officer in India, was suddenly cut 
off, leaving a widow and six children; and, in addition to 
all this succession of calamities, the artisf s own health 
was shaken, and his hopes of independence crushed. He be- 
came unable to apply himself to study for any tim^ without 
experiencing a painfull sense of giddiness. Aftor trying 
the effect of ^e Cheltenham waters for some time, which 
rendered him no service, he set out for the Continent in 
the summer of 1825. He revisited Paris, where he was 
well received ; and the nature of his disease permitting him 
to trav!^ he proceeded to Switierland and Ital v. He passed 
rapidly through the migestio land of Tell, and visited with 
eagerness tiie Itaban repositories of art He could not 
read for any length of time; the writing of a letter of mo- 
derate length was the work of days; yet he could climb to 
the tops of the Italian churches, and mingle in the gaieties 
of the carnival at Rome, without experiencing a sense of 
more than ordinary fiitigue. The works of the great mas- 
ters occupied his tiioughts, and the letters he transmitted 
to his firiends are replete with criticisms on their various 
styles. Michael Angelo seems to have pleased him above 
all the gifted painters whose genius has led the votaries of 
art beyond the Alps, and still invests Italy with a glory that 
partiy rescues her firom utter social debasement Wilkie 
could not paint, but he could observe the labours of his 
illustrious predecessors, and render himself acquainted 
with their various excellences. These observations, and 
his deductions firom them, determined him to change his 
own style. The commercial disasters which involved so 
many people in Britain in 1826, had a material effect upon 
Wilkie s fortunes; but he bore his pecuniary losses with 
the same ni«mlinmM» as his magnanimous fiiend, Sir Waltw 
Scott If a restoration of health were granted, he hoped 
to surmount all his difficulties. At Rome, he recdved a 
public ctinner firom the Scottish artists assembled there, 
the Duke of Hamilton predding; and, shortly after this 
event, obtained information of the death of his dear fHend, 
Sir Geotge Beaumont, which took place on the 7th Feb- 
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mary, 1827. Sir George had been the finend and adviser 
of WiUde tar twenty years, and he never spoke of him sub- 
sequently without a teaifid eye. After two years' sojourn 
on the Continent, with his health little the better, yet gra- 
dually and almost imperceptibly resuming its advance 
towards restoration, he determined to visit Spain and 
examine the works of Murillo and Velasquez. Spain had 
hitherto been a terra incognita to the artists of Britain, 
fh>m the danger of travelling through that country. Sir 
David was determined to enter this hitherto almost un- 
trodden region of art, the fieune of which had only been 
gently waited at intervals to the nations of Europe; and by 
Sie lundness of the British, American, and Russian con- 
suls, every fiioility was afforded him for visiting the 
churches and other galleries of paintings. He found many 
splendid works of the Italian and Flemish masters in fine 
condition; and at Seville, beheld the works of the two 
masters, the desire of beholding which had led him to 
their native dty. The afi&nity of the style of Velasquex to 
that of the English masters astonished him much; and 
he looked with aohniration upon the mellow colouring of 
Murillo. After ten months' residence in Spain, during 
which he had painted the historical picture of the * Maid 
of Saragossa' and some other subjects, he returned to 
England with amended health and the power of resuming, 
fbr a short period, the prosecution of his hibours. ^ 
researches in Italy and Spain had determined him upon 
an alteration of style, whidi promised him greater breadth 
of colouring and rapidity of execution. This, to some of 
his f i lends, seemed a hazardous experiment, but subsequent 
events stamped it with the chonicter of a transition aa 
worthy of hb genius as of success. The few pictures he 
brought from Italy and Spain found ready purchasers, 
and obtained great admiration from the public. 

By the deaUi of Sir Thomas Lawrence, WiUde was ap- 
pointed to be principal painter in ordinary to George IV., 
m the beginning of 1830; an appointment which implied 
a desire on the king's part4hat ne should be elected Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy. His acknowledged genius 
entitled him to this honour more than the patronage of 
a monarch, although that monarch was patron to the 
academy also, but neither availed to place Mm in the pre- 
sident's chair, only one vote being recorded for him. Rea- 
sons for his rejection have been urged, founded upon the 
*u8e and wont' and other subtleties, but none save what 
an R.A. onlv can ftdly appreciate. 

His health gradually acquired stability ; and the power 
of applicadon was huled with gratitude, and used dili- 
gently, by our great painter. He completed many pictures 
which his iUness had caused him to leave in progress; 
and he began the great national picture of ' Knox preach- 
ing at St Andrews' with the more enthusiasm, because 
Gh^rge rV. disliked our reformer and the subject, both of 
whom Wilkie regarded with very different feddngs. This 
magnificent painting, in which he embodied the excellences 
of Ms genius and matured studies, was purchased by Sir 
Robert Peel for 1200 guineas. At the death of George 
rV., Wilkie was still retained in his ofiSce by William IV., 
and executed many portraits in aocordande with his situa- 
tion. In 1885, he visited Ireland, and demonstrated its 
applicability to artistao delineation. The chivalrous cha- 
rocter of t£e people, the costume of the peasantry, the 
stirring incidents of her eventfUl history, and the graphic 
disorder of their social habits, all struck him as fiivour- 
able subjects for study; and the *Peep o' Day Boy,' with 
the * Whisky-Still,' attested the clearness of his ideas on 
this subject. He was created a knight on the 21st June, 
1836— an honour which he received with his accustomed 
meekness, and valued lees as a tribute to his genius than 
an act of kindness from the king. At the death of Wil- 
liam IV. in 1887, Queen Victoria still retained Sir David 
as painter in ordinary, causing him, immediately after her 
accession, to paint the historical subject of her < First 
Coimcil/ together with her portrait Sir David's more 
extended business in portraiture, after his official appoint- 
ment, did not abate Us enthusiasm for the more exalted 
though less remunerative brandi of his art He planted a 



splendid and colossal picture of the ' FindiDg of 1!!^< 
Mdb,' and made studies for a oompanion paetue to Kan 
preaching, intended to represent the great refonaer id- 
ministering the first sacrament at Galder Howee awb)«t 
which he dM not live to complete, but which was pursued, 
in its unfinished state, at the sale of his worics, afker liis 
death, by the Royal Scottish Academy, for £189. 

Sir David, accompanied by Mr William WoodblIn,d^ 
parted rather suddenly for the East, on the loth of Aogiit, 

1840. Rumour, which, like the down of the thisUe, is a 
most volatile and variable thing, rising with eveiy poff ef 
wind and floating in the most erratio currents, anigaed 
various reasons for his departure, the most like^of vMdi 
was his desire to visit that land which he had longed b 
see, when he pored over his Bible at Cults, coupled viu 
the hope of benefiting his health in the warm region (f 
Syria. He revisited Holland, examining with renevd 
interest the works of her masters, and looking with mki 
foelings upon the house of Rembrandt at Amstetdaa, aai 
the splendid improvements which were displayed in tk 
schools of art at Munich, through the juoicioai pfttTt>- 
nage of the King of Bavaria. From Munich he set out £[ir 
Vienna, from whence, after bdng kindly treated bj ^ 
Arthaber, who was in possession of one of his pictorcs, k 
embarked in a steamer on the Danube. Ajrived at p€Sii 
in Hungary, he admii^ it greatly for its buildings, isd 
the activity with which its public works were progressiag: 
but its baths he compared to the Stygian river, from tbdr 
smell and darkness, and he reckoned them the most re- 
markable sight he ever saw. His journal abooitds iritK 
^ear and forcible descriptions of ail he saw worthy of iuh 
tioe; and the style and graphic force of bis obsemtuns, 
entitle him to rank high as a writer as well as a psinter. 
On the 4th October he landed at Constantinople, where 
everything contrasted so strongly with home, or any otber 
European city he had visited, that it reminded hun fiir^ 
cibly of its Asiatio origin and Moslem domination. Th» 
chiurch-going bell was exchanged for the evening chants of 
m&k on lofty minarets, sounding inharmoniously in tbe^ 
silence of the evening, as they call^ the * fiuthftil' to prayer; 
no lights in the streets, everything dirty, contracted, and 
conftuted, with troops of vagabond dogs, swallowinguptbQ 
garbage by day, and serenading the Mussulmans with their 
howls at night ; all conspired to increase his wonder, thtf 
this had been the Roman Byzantium, and that its preseaft 
inhabitants were the descendants of a race from ▼boa 
civilisation had sprung. 

Sir David and Mr Woodbum were detained in Constan- 
tinople upwards of three months, in consequence of tba 
war between the Porte and Mehemet AIL During that 
time Sir David painted a portrait of the sultan, a lad of 
eighteen years of age, and made many interesting studies 
of eastern characters and costume. On the 18th Jannaiy, 

1841, he left the Turkish capital, visiting Sn^ma, Bejnni, 
and other interesting localities, at last reaching JeroaleBi^ 
the city of his dreams, on the 27th February. 

Wilkie's feelings, both as a Christian and artist, vera 
heightened to enthusiasm, as he trode the scgiies so £umliar 
to sacred and pro&ne history — the scenes of the world's 
brightness and its gloom ; oi Uie Saviour's ministrations of 
love and charity; and of Roman carnage and cruelty. Hers 
his pencil was actively employed, and his pen plied baaljt 
as a relaxation from his ordinary labour. He visitei 
the Dead Sea, and satisfied himself by observatkm, of tha 
truth of Mr Harvey's discovery, that its comparative de- 
vation was several hundred foet below that of the Mediter- 
ranean. The scenes mentioned in the New Testament pos- 
sessed most interest for him ; and it was remembered after 
his death* that he had shown a friend his Bible when asked 
what guide-book he had used. 

On the 7th of April he started for Jaffa, whence he 
embarked in a steamer for Dandetta, and thence ])ro- 
ceeded to Alexandria. Whilst sojourning in this dtj, 
he painted a portrait of the Pacha of Bgvpt, examined 
Pomp^'s Pillar, and visited whatever could interest hin, 
either relics of ancient times, or the improvements that 
Mehemet All was introducing amongst his people. At 
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I iJezandna, he went on board the Oriental steamahip, ap- 
I pgrenily verj weakly in health, and proceeded to Malto, 
I on Ms homeward voyage. Whilst at this island, he im- 
prudently partook of iced lemonade ju^ ihiit. MedScine 
I seemed to giTe lum instant relief; but when Mr Getty, the 
1 surgeon of the Oriental, went to pay him his usual visit, 
' on Uie morning of the 1st of June, he found Sir David talk- 
ing inooherenUy, and at eleven o'clock a.h. of that day 
Britain's greatest pfdnter had breathed his last 
Hb body sleeps beneath the surges of the Mediterranean, 
I lor from the land of his fathers and the graves of his kin- 
I dred The announcement of his death was received as a 
I public calamity in England ; and few now living can for- 
I get the sorrow which tibat event caused amongst all classes 
' of the community. With the people he was especially be- 
loved, for his pencil had exhibited their pastimes, their 
sorrows, and their pride; and had conduced, with the pen 
of Scott, to teach the world that there was something 
nobler in human nature than adventitious honours. - A 
' monument to his memory is erected in the inner hall of 
\ the National Gallery ; but the highest tribute to his me- 
mory is the universal love which his friends, country, and 
the world yet bear his name. 



1' 



A RAMBLING ESSAY UPON ROOMS. 

I AM inclined to think that the romance of life lies upon 
its outskirts. Society is but human nature seen through 
t piism, with its rim only fringed with the tints of poetry. 
In a little sea-coast town in Massachusetts, I found more 
of the pure spirit of romance than I have ever met in the 
most crowded cities or the most fashionable society. It was 
ft gloomy morning, and a drizzling rain roughened the air, 
when I set out upon my expedition. But, seated in a high- 
backed chair, in an old weather-beaten and time-worn room, 
I d^ed the day, and plotted the writing of this essay on 
rooms. 

On first entering, I knocked my head against the low 
rafters, which projected from the ceiling. I forgave the in- 
jury in consideration of the compliment to my stature. The 
occupant of the room, an old withered woman, rose at my 
eDtrance, greeted me cordially, and gave me the old-fiishion- 
ed, high-backed cltoir for my seat. I had now leisure to 
look about mc, and make an accurate survey of the room. 
The unplastered, rough walls, and the bold, out-jutting 
rafters of the ceiling, were imbued with a brown rich colour, 
wliich the smoke of many years had lent A small fire was 
burning on the broad hearth, over which swung a simmer^ 
ing kettle, while the faint line of blue smoke curled up the 
deep black throat of the chimney. The chimney was of no 
modem date, and constructed on no utilitarian principles. 
Its breadth and depth were so great, that, without incon- 
Tenience from the heat, three or four could sit within its 
inde arms, and enliven a long winter evening with gossiping 
tales. Bending forward, I could look out into the sky and 
see the lazy clouds trailing overhead. The impaintea floor 
ras thinly spread with scattered patches of carpet ; and on 
the laded rug, which covered the hearth, sat an old grey, 
pnrring cat. Through the diamonded panes of the narrow 
^dows, the eye looked out upcai the leaden grey of the 
pecan, fringed with white foam, where the surge kept beat- 
ing upon the ragged line of rocks. An old oaien chest of 
drawers stood in the comer, crowned with a row of old cups ; 
and the high mantel-piece was covered with bits of china, 
and dingy broken glass. These, with the rusty bluish- 
brown coverlet> thrown over the bed in the comer, and 
I strangely harmonising with the general colour of the room, 
coinplcted its contents. Opposite me sat my aged hostess, 
^ith her mob-cap tied snugly under her chin, and sitting in 
& stuffed high chair, fix)m which to the wall was swimg an 
old green cloak, to protect her back fi;om the cold air which 
^histled through Uie chinks of a closet-door behind her. 
I ^ * low, tremulous voice, interrupted by asthmatic pauses, 
I we went on crooning to me of the old legends of the place. 
She told me of dreadful ghosts, and signs, and omens, au- 
wenUcatingthem all, and throwing the weight of her own be- 
firf into the balance — of dead men, lost at sea, who came, all 



dripping, up the rigging of other ships, at ni^it— of sailors, 
who returned, after death, to their widows, while sitting 
over their lonely fires at midnight, listening to the howling 
of the storm — until the air grew misty, and a sort of thrill 
come over me, and I waited to see some supernatural shape 
rise up before me. Nowhere else than in that old, dim 
room, could such stories have been told with efl^ in the 
noon of the day. But the place was weather-beaten and 
rusty, the light was deprived of its cheerftilness by the 
dingy panes, and the hoarse under-tone of the surge kept 
up a ghastly accompaniment to her quivering voice. When 
I left her, the day seemed unnatural and too bright. So I 
wandered to the shore to hear the breaking surf, and ac- 
custom myself to the daylight. 

We are all pieces of furniture. As the trees across a 
stream grow toward each other, and interclasp their boughs, 
grow these natures of ours to that which is next them. 
The invisible tendrils of affection spread out on every side, 
and, like the inntmierable threads that bound Gulliver to 
the ground, they &sten us to places, and things, and per- 
sons. No one can separate himself from his room. His 
home is a sacred place, and a sacred feeling. The young 
spirit seems to have left some traces of itself there. In our 
room, the spirits of our friends are around us. The old 
conversations that once moulded the air into music arc 
there still. The consciousness of having been happy in a 
place, lends a reflection of light to cheer our overshadcd 
moods. All om* thoughts have a dwelling-place in our room. 
What an old, fiuniliar greeting do the chairs, books, and 
tables give I They seem to inrite us to them. The sunlight 
there is appropriated ; it is not common simlight, but the 
same that slanted through the windows years ago ; it comes 
back every morning laden with the freight of all preceding 
mornings. All the joys of the summer days of our youth 
are in the breeze that stirs through the room, and ruflBos 
the leaves of our books. It seems as if joy was a perfume 
that time could never efface from the places wherein the 
spirit exhaled it. 

Man is as much a thing as a tlunker. We are imeasy 
at writing in a foreign place. It takes weeks and months 
ere we can become accustomed to a new room, and tlicn it 
is but a poor substitute for the old, time-hallowed one. 
The mind cannot break away from the thraldom of place. 
The boy who could not spell his word because he had not 
got the * hang' of the now school-house, was not altogether 
in the wrong; and the world may have done injustice to 
the old traveller, who had jumped a great jump in the 
island of Rhodes, but could do it nowhere else. We seem 
made up of Uttle sympathies, which take a bias from the 
most tnvial facts and occurrences. The strongest tide of 
thought is turned aside by a feather. Even thinking seems 
to be but a constant series of impulses from external facts 
and incidents, and from recollections and reminiscences. 
Goethe would have no luxiurious f\imiture in his room, for 
fear that his thoughts would lose their masculine rigour and 
force, by receiving an insensible inflection from them. His 
study is barren ^ ornament, and studiously simple ; so is 
his style. Some people write their lives by tables, and 
chairs, and sofas ; others with pen, and ink, and thought. 
We think that we moy see the peculiai* character of certain 
of our writers, expressed quite distinctly, by thdr rooms. 
The hard, nervous strength of Luther was begotten of that 
mine in which his youth was spent, and his emergence into 
day aptly typifies the part he played in after-life. Teimy- 
son's ' little room so exquisite,* accoimts for all the defects 
in his style. So»is Walter Scott's room, with its suits of 
armour, and claymore, and shield, and antlers, and stag- 
hound, and its thousand old curiosities, the happiest illus- 
tration of his style and character as a writer — ^both a 
curious piece of grotesque patchwork— the bold energy and 
endurance of the age of chivalry still keeping a place 
among the refinements and effeminacies of modem life. No 
comer of his mind was destitute of some quaint bit of a story 
and ballad, and his collection of fi^its was a perfect * cu- 
riosity shop.* The grand background of his room is nature 
bold and strong, but distant and in perspective. The same 
is the fiict in his writings. Nature is boldly sketched, but 
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its minute traits and workings are lost by distance, and are 
subordinated to the love of costume and tradition. 

By a room, I mean a room par exeelUnce, not a general 
rendezTous of the whole fiunily, but the priyate room of the 
individual — the library of the literary man — ^the studio of 
the artist — the inmost shrine— the appropriated spot. The 
parlour is no room at all — it is a compromise of all the 
tastes of the house. All the arrangements are referred to 
the standard of &shion, and there is almost no scope for 
the individual &ncy of the owner. 

I would always have a room in one of the upper storeys, 
if I lived in the city. In the country, it is not of so much 
importance. There, one may have vines curling about the 
window-sills, and peeping into the room — ^the green trees 
waving their broad arms in the air, and the dancing shadows 
on the green sward beneath you. ^en, in the country, and 
in summer, one can make ^e whole sky his roof, and, em- 
bowered in % < place of nestling green,^ almost forget his 
walled-in room. But in the d^, that world of brick and 
mortar, give me the topmost room. It is a wearisome 
trudge up over three flights of stairs, but you get your re- 
compense. There is less dust and noise — people are not 
for ever tramping by your door; it is too high to make it a 
convenient lounging-place for idlers ; and if friendship is 
not a sufficient inducement to your friends, they are not 
worth regretting. You see the diminished people walking 
noiselessly through the streets, as in a panorama. If you 
have a lower room, your simset is the light shining £h)m 
t^ opposite wall of brick. Having become thoroughly 
tired of this, I have a room in the fourth storey. I can sit 
now above the city, and be * alone with the night* Beneath 
me gleam the lamps in the sleeping chambers ; all around 
me a thousand hearts are beating, and a thousand heads 
rest upon their pillows; the mighty shadow of sleep is 
upon the city; the silent moonlight glances upon the vanes 
and the skyli^ts, and freckles the distant^ slowly-gliding 
river; the noise of revelry comes dim and ^nt from the 
streets; now and then, some one goes whistling by, and 
the sharp ring of his heel upon tiie pavement echoes through 
the deserted courts. In the daytime, a thousand roofe send 
up their thio, curling lines of smoke, that, mingling, hong 
a cloudy veil over the city. Overlooking the tops of the 
houses, 1 can see the rim of the ocean ; countless ships, with 
lithe spars and fluttering streamers, lie sleeping at their 
posts ; vessels, with their sails wide-spread, are coming up 
the horizon, and, as the sunlight strikes flat against the 
white canvass, they look like sea-gulls spreading their wings 
for flight. Looking in imother direction, I see the undu- 
lating line of hills, shrouded in a bluish haze, and melting 
into the sky. Is not all this worth coming up two more 
flights of stairs to have? 

A room should always have a picture in it; either an 
ideal head, or some dreamed landscape. A picture is like 
a beautiful window to the blimk wall, which the sunshine 
never^ leaves, whereon the eye, weary with reading, may 
luxuriate and bathe, in a new and exhUarating atmosphere. 
They refine us, insensibly ; they help thinking, and are iUll 
of suggestion; they are peaceflil, unobtrusive friends, who 
wait your leisure; they are the cherished thought of some 
human mind — the fixed fragrance of some passing sentiment 
and emotion — and are transcripts of the happiest moments. 
I would have flowers, too, in my room ; they are so fiiU 
of the warmth of humanity ; nothing is so like a human 
being as a flower. Then what an air of delicacy and refine- 
ment is lent to a room, by pictures and flowers ! Surely 
wc read the clear, kind natmre, and genial humour of Jean 
Paul, when we saw the rose in his button-hole I Here was 
the token that he was a poet. 

The influences imder which we are bred, domineer over 
us. We are like soft wax, taking the impression of all 
about us. The country child, whose room is nature, whose 
roof is the sky, whose curtains are the purple clouds of 
sunset, and whose carpet is the grass, is fi^ vigorous, and 
healthy, in her movements and thoughts, as the air that she 
breathes. The city belle, who grows up under the shade 
of brick walls, inhaling noisome vapours, deprived of the 
healthy exercise of her limbs, and * cribbed, cabined, and 



confined' in narrow streets, becomes puny and rieUy,!^ 
fkdes early. The eves of the one see the oows and Bbd 
feeding fiir out on the distant hills, while those of the otiiS 
hardly distingoish'tt face across the room. The tboQ^ 
of the one are bold, free, and untrammelkd, like the fliS 
of the eagle — those of tiie other, forced and convcnti^ 
like the feeble hoppings of a caged canary. | 

One may easily trace the rise and progress of a natia 
out of its barbarism, by tiie simple observation of thi 
rooms. From the rude hut of the savage, which was coi 
mon to all the occupants, to the modem oommodioos hem 
with its appropriated rooms— what a distance ? So oot of 
general clanish nature, grows slowly the individual natoiJ 
Society, at first one mass, becomes articulated into peisaiia 
as the body separates into fingers at the extremities : eta 
man has his peculiar employment, according to his indm 
dual genius ; and thus the huge machine of sodetj bj 
comes gradually perfected in all its parts. Among savag^ 
there is one general trait and employment, and. tiierdbr^ 
there is one common room. In civilised life each has \ 
different part to perform ; all work is apportioned, ao^ 
each has his own room. 

As we can tell the size and formation of the tortoise 
from the shell which remains, so, were all history washd 
away, and the ancient cities left, we could easily tell tu 
manners, habits, and genius of the people who buiH m 
inhabited them. Within one century, the city of Pomp^ 
has been excavated — that crumbled shell of a dead people 
The perfect preservation of this one city has thrown a &)od 
of light over the Roman institutions and character, as veil 
as given us the perfect knowledge of the habits and genhj 
of t£e Pompeiians. The soul of it has, indeed, passed awaj ; 
but tilie naturalist easily tells the psyche, from, the crrBafii 
that remains. Observe how perfectly the genius rf tk 
Grecian age, and even of its different districts, is deyeloped 
in its architecture — the graceful and ornate Corinthiaii, 
with its curling leaves an|l fluted columns — the delicate and 
chaste Ionic, and the more stately and sober Doric; theot 
the transplanted composite order of Roman arcMtectuie; 
and last, that splendid stone flower of the middle ages, the 
Gothic cathedral ! 

What but a narrow room, wherdn^ the spirit dwdkdv 
is this body — ^this frame of bones, this covering of muscle^ 
but a moving house ! The soul sits looking fi^m the iris- 
dows of the eyes, and cannot hide itself fi^m obserratioD. 
Out of the mouth, whi<A is its door, issue the softly coined 
words, that tissue of melodious air, whose invisible nets 
are woven around the soul of him who hears. Within tbe 
brain lie stored, as in a magarine, the curiously elaborated 
thoughts, the wild project, ti^e dr^uns, &ncies, experiences, 
and &cts, that we have gathered from foreign sources, or 
that have had their birtii in our own souL Then, hor 
strangely out of order seem these materials in some brains, 
how perfbctiy and precisely arranged in others! How 
gracefblly and easily does one spirit move about this strange 
house, while another can never fit himself to his home, bat 
is ever awkward and ungainly ! In this natural house, the 
soul makes its marks and leaVes its impressions, mooMing 
and modifying continually, until the strong soul draws this 
outward covering closely around it, and fits it to itself^ as 
perfectly as the kernel of the nut to its intersected shell 

For all my friends my wish is, that they may poseetf 
the chamber wherein the pilgrim lodged, aocordmg to the 
allegory of old John Bunyan. Som^ow the passage has 
a sweet flavour and delicious qu^intness, which he, among 
those earnest and sincere old English writers, most espe- 
cially possesses : * The pilgrim they laid in a large qjper 
chamber, whose window opened towards the sunriaii^ 
The name of this chamber was Peace, where he slept till 
break of day, and liicn he awoke and sang.' 

How Ml of character is the room of ttie painter! All 
there is dim and hazy with sentiment Prom the moment 
that you close the door behind you, you fed as if yon had 
shut out the world. There, rank taies no pre-eminence. 
The artist is the monarch. Here is the true hixuryrf 
work-— the intellectual married to the mechanical, mkI 
love of the art prompting each motion of the penciL The 
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t^t streams in, depmed of its sunshine, through the 
iriXj closed blind. Slanting towards it, stands the easel, 
ipon which lies a hab^finish^ picture. The painter, with 
ds palette and brushes in one hand, and his magical wand 
B the other, moves this way and that, lends a tint here 
nd a shadow there, all the time throwing in, carelessly, 
in observation. The outlines are all dim and rounded, 
ind there is a smell of paint in the room. Here stands the 
lelvet chair, on its slightly elevated platform — the throne 
i the sitter ; there stands the graceless draped lay-figure, 
rhere are no harsh noises — no bustle; all is quiet, and 
las a secluded air of silence. The noise of the passing 
iraggons in the street^, if it attracts attention, seems 
brdgn, and a consciousness that you aro alone seems dif- 
bsed through it The painter talks much of his art ; tells 
m anecdote of this artist and that ; speaks of such and 
mch a picture, and illustrates his remark by turning 
itnmd to you one of the faces of those canvasses which 
Ittve piqued your curiosity ever since your entrance : and 
thus in his studio lives the artist. The painting-room must 
be like Eden before the fall : no joyless turbulent passions 
must enter there. 

Time out of mind, the garret has been appropriated to 
genius, perhaps from an occult pun. Whether attic wit 
has received, latterly, a different modification or not, I 
leave to the opinion of my reader. But the struggles of 
genius under the weight of poverty and sickness, and ' all 
Uie Uls that flesh is heir to,' have made it, in some respects, 
a sacred place. Sorrow and misfortune, and the fierce flame 
of longing, and the illumination of hope, blend into an 
aureole to crown it From its sill, the winged bird of 
poetry has flown — on its hearth the flame of humour and 
vit has burned — ^from its windows the stinging arrows of 
sarcasm have been shot — and within its walls, the souls of 
men have become mailed and armed by misfortune. — Bos- 
ton Token. 



BED MOCASSIN. 

A TALE OV WISCONSIN. 

Ten years ago, the sound of a hatchet had never been heard 
in the wide, wild territory of Wisconsin. Now, the pioneers 
of dviHsation have crossed the broad lakes of the north, 
and Bt6i^>ed upon its forest-bound shores, and the tall trees 
of ages are fidling before the sturdy arms of the white men. 
l^presentatives of many of the states of Europe, as well as 
adTcnturers fi-om the more populous parts of the r^ublic, 
&re now subduing the hitherto imcultured soil. Waving 
grain occupies the place of thick bosky bush ; the girdlsd 
rtump is the last remnant of the mighty tree; the whistle 
of the lumberer is heard instead of the chant of the whip- 
poor-will; and the log shanty stands where the wigwams 
of the Winnebagoe, Menomsonee, and Chippeway, once 
stood. The Portuguese has transferred his wealth and in- 
dustry to atxe westf and given to his * location ' the name of 
his oountry's metropolitan city. The son of La Belle France, 
combining his love of fields and trees with his -passion for 
the » dty/ has named his clearing Prairieville ; while the 
hardy and adventurous Scot, loving his whole country with 
a poetical ardour that grows stronger as his hopes of re- 
nting it grow fainter, has named his home * Caledonia.' 
The Caucasian race are driving the red men before them; 
tnd the savage, as if worn out in the struggle, recedes 
Blowly before the advancing tide. The white man loves the 
home of his youth, even though his heart pants for the pos- 
B^on of the forest and meadow ; and the red man, though 
he qnietlv strikes the poles of his council lodge, and extin- 
Nshes ttie council fire, yet casts a long lingering look be- 
offld upon the graves of his ikthers. 

hi the county of Millwankie, near to the beautifiil river 
which some paragon of taste for names has called Bark 
River, a young settler raised his home, and with the aid of 
& team of oxen, commenced to fell the lofl^y pines, and drag 
than to the little river, where, after being squared and 
'^^'^ together, they were floateid into Lake Michigan. He 
^K not aJone in his vocation, for he had a wife who could 



of poultry ; and he had kinsmen, who could assist him to 
till the soil and reap the harvest 

Ralph Gordon was a native of Scotland ; he had been bred 
to agriculture, and having been early imbued with that dc^ 
sire of bettering his condition, so common to his country- 
men, he had emigrated with his kinsfolk and young wife 
to that Eldorado of the husbandman, America. He was a 
man eminently adapted to the situation in which Provi- 
dence had placed him, for, joined to an athletic frame and 
steady prseverance, he possessed an ardent sympathy for 
the feelings and habits of the Lidians ; and he was imbued 
vrith those principles of justice and forbearance which 
spring from the true spirit of Christianity. Living conti- 
guous to the imtutored savage, he felt that it would he cruel 
to consider him an intruder, who from time inunemorial 
had been lord of the uncultured wilderness, and that it 
would ill consort with his own love of home to set at nought 
the passion of the aborigine for the place endeared by tra- 
dition, the ashes of his kindred, and by early love. Scotch- 
men attach a sacred importance to the cairn on the moun- 
tain side, or the lonely churchyard where their forelhthers 
slumber. One of their last aspirations is to be laid beside 
those they love, and to mingle their dust with that of their 
sires. The North American Indian hovers around the si- 
lent resting-place of his fiithcrs, with a strong venerative 
attachment, even when the loftier instincts of his nature 
are debased by civilised vices; and when he leaves the mi- 
grating remnant of his tribe to linger round the allure- 
ments of the rum trader, he comes to die on the spot where 
his native vrigwam stood, and hopes to be laid beside the 
braves of his nation. Ralph Gordon was no stranger to 
the feelings we have described ; and he held that the man 
who BO felt was worthy of all good men's sympathy. The 
life of a backwoodman is one of toil, but it is also one of 
hope. The axe and the plough were powerful accessories 
to the strength and skill of Gordon ; and in a very t&w years 
after his settlement in Wisconsin, his clearing extended its 
dimensions, and assumed the appearance of a cultivated 
and thriving &rm. 

The Winnebagoes, to whom the land had originally be- 
longed, had removed some miles to the west^ and a thriv- 
ing village had sprung up where their lodges had stood so 
long. Yet an Lidian, dressed in his picturesque robes, 
and tricked out in war paint and fbathers, might be often 
seen hovering round the white men's clearings. The milk 
bowl of Gordon was never empty when a red man asked 
for drink ; and if he w/is hungry, Mary Gordon had always 
some dainty to place before him ; and in return, the na- 
tives named Ralph the White Fountam, and his wiffe the 
Simbcam. 

The most beautiful season in America is autumn, when 
the foliage of the trees assumes every variety of shade, from 
the sickly yellow to the dark sienna; when the flowers 
display the fulness of their olossoms, and the gentle winds 
scatter their petals abroad in rich proftision; when the 
heavens glow with the blended lustre of the softened sun- 
beams, and the clear blue sky ; when the farmer gamers 
up his grain, and the birds float in myriads on their airy 
pmions, collecting their forces for their periodical migrsr 
tions ; when the wide prairie glows like the spontaneous 
fields of grain, that poets ascribe to the * golden age,' and 
when nature seems about to sleep through the dreary 
months of winter, that she may awaken from her slumber 
refreshed and invigorated, to renew the duties of a coming 
year. On a beautiful evening of this beautifld season, 
Ralph Gordon strayed quietly through the woods adjacent 
to his home, calling his cows and hogs together, and driv- 
ing them towards £eir sheds fbr the evening ; he had a long 
rifle slung on his shoulder, for though averse to human 
war&re, he had no desire to encounter a wild cat or a bear 
without arms, and as he was never without a' huge knife in 
his belt, he felt tolerably confident of his prowess. It 
was gradually becoming dark, the tall trees threw their 
lengthened shadows &r on the cleared ground, and the 
haze of gloaming threw its obscuring mantle over the whole 
landscape, as Ralph drove ^i^y^l^ggii49^,^^reular space. 
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fiuse's * advent at Wisconsin. Summer seemed to linger in 
this little temple of seclusion, for the grass that grew on it 
was still green, and the flowers still bloomed ^lily. Its 
surface was broken and undulatorj, and silence reigned 
monarch of the scene. The cows stopped to crop the ver- 
dant herbage, and the pigs drove their noses into the soft 
earth, when Ralph startlingly recognised the form of a 
man. He was an Indian ; tine feathers of the bald eagle 
decorated his head and upper robe, liis shirt and leggins 
were of white buffalo skin, fringed with the scalp locks of 
his enemies, and his mocassins were of a bright red. His 
fiice was streaked with black and vermilion paint ; in his 
hand he held the skin of a fox, as his medicine bag, which 
hand also lay upon the muzzle of a short rifle ; and as his 
tall and motionless form, with the head reclined, as if in 
meditation, was observed by the cattle, they lowed, and 
stood gazing upon the stranger. 

* Quiet I ye noisy creatures,' cried Ralph, sharply; * bel- 
low over your fodder at home, but silence here; ' and as he 
spoke, he drove the herd to a side, with the intention of 
passing the immoveable redskin. 

Ralph Gordon was not a talkative man. He had ideas 
of the sacredness of meditation which would have rendered, 
in his opinion, any attempt to break it a violation of cour- 
tesy. Man's communion with man precludes the intrusive 
interference of a third party ; roan s communion with his 
own soul or Him who nmde it, is a sacred interloquence, so 
elevating and holy in its influences, that it should not be 
lightly broken in upon. Ralph Gordon fdt this as he sought 
to drive his cattle into the beaten path that led to his home. 
His movements were necessarily slow, and led him close 
upon the aborigine, who, raising his head from its recum- 
bent posture, looked the white man calmly in the &ce. 
Ralph stopped as if waiting to be addressed, and as the 
two representatives of the dMerent races gazed upon each 
other, they seemed to create reciprocal feelings of respect. 
They were both athletic men, tall and. commanding in their 
aspect, and their faces, though dissimilar in contour, were 
both expressive of an innate nobility, springing fh>m their 
habits of thought and education. The red man hod a look 
of daring and pride, the white man of firmness and pity 
blended m his embrowned intelligent features. 

* The White Fountain is scanty of prairie grass,' said the 
Indian, in soft, low tones, * when his oxen crop the green 
shroud fk-om the Winnebagoes' grave, and his hogs dig for 
their bones.' 

' If my brother knows the White Fountain,' said Ralph, 
adopting the figurative language of the red man, < he must 
know that he loves his red brother too well to tread lightly 
on those who sleep beneath the flowers.* 

* Then he shoi^d teach his cattle that the braves who 
slumber secure fh>m the fangs of the wolf do not love the 
buffaloes to tread upon thei]Hi)reasts.' 

* Will my brother believe me White Fountain, if he tells 
him that they shall do so no more?' Ralph answered, en- 
deavouring to mollify the wounded feelings of his com- 
panion. 

* The palefiu^o has often two tongues, and he is hungry 
as the panther,' replied the Indian ; ^ this spot will grow 
him maize.' 

* Will my brother look in my fisMje,' said Ralph, proudly : 
' it is pale, but it is only one. When my brother listed 
to my tongue he hears it as he will hear it again.' 

' So said the rum-traders when they took the peltries 
from my people and gave them a fire spirit,' said the Na- 
tive, coldly. 

< Does my brother see the moon?' said Ralph, pointing 
to the luminary, as it rose slowly over the tops of the 
trees. 

' The Red Mocassin is not a mole,' said the Indian, pre- 
serving his immoveable position. 

'Then my brother sees, that, like the buffalo, it has 
horns,' said Ralph. (The Indian nodded his head.) * Then, 
if Red Mocassin comes to this spot when yon orb is like a 
warrior's shield, he will see that the White Fountain has 
but one tongue.' As he spoke, Ralph bent his head to the 
native, and passed onwai^ with his charge. 



Ralph Gordon was a bo^ man during the day afkerla 
conference with the redskin. Branches were lopped frog 
the trees, and his brothers fistshioned Utem into stakes, ud 
drove them into the spaces that intervened between tits 
trees which surrounded the Winnebagoe burial-place. i«| 
Mary Gordcm, gentle, patient, lovely JVLiry Gordon, broQ|ki 
shrubs to plant upon the lonely graves. The creepbf tisc 
and rhododendron mingled with the laurel and pnvet, &i 
the circle assumed the appearance of a gardoi, when tb« 
gentle spnng came smiling over the scene, awakenii^ tjte 
sleeping flowers and scattmng its sunny sbowers upon tk 
silent mounds. 

Red Mocassin came again and again, and thou^ U 
spoke not to any one, he evidently delighted to reraii ta 
lovely plot There were wickets which led into the ec- 
closure, and neither hog nor ox could tread upon ihe graTca 
any more. The trees were hewn down on every side, bnt 
still a clump waved round the place of sepulture. Ii l^ 
came a favourite resort of Ralph and Mary's, and somednn^ 
as they pruned the luxurious shrubs, evening and Kd 
Mocassin would come stealing imperceptibly upon tbeo, 
and then they would quietly glide through a wicket, ati 
leave the red man to his silent meditations. At last he: 
brought buffalo robes and beaver skins, and laid tbnn &t 
Ralph Gordon's door ; and though Ralph offered him naor 
gifts in exchange, he would accept of noUiing save a strong 
mastiff dog. Gradually the ice seemed to melt tnm hb 
impassable soul, and at last he would come and sit beneitl 
the sycamore that spread its branches over Ralph's hwlj\ 
dwelling, and smoke the pipe of peace. And then Btl^ 
would come and sit beside him with his little son upon his 
knee ; and he would speak to the child so gently, and iss 
little face would so beam upon Red Mocassin and Ralpt 
that the former could not find it in his heart to call iLe 
latter a squaw. They became Mends, if mutual oonfideocc 
and esteem for each other can constitute Msndship. Tb 
red man told of the former greatness of his tribe : of tk 
number of its warriors, and the eltent of its huotin^- 
founds, before the pale&ces came from beyond the gnat 
lakes. Ralph told him in return of his people, who, ISkt 
the red men, had been himters and warriors too, sttniog 
upon the chances of the chase and the river, and IdlliBg 
each other in anger. And then he spoke of them as tilles 
of the ground, as children of peace, as a great people, who, 
rising fh>m the sleeps of barbarism, were marching onward 
in a career of mutual love — love which was engendered br 
a spirit of good. The precepts- oi the White Fouatem were 
so opposed to every principle which Red Mocassin had 
been taught in youth, that their novelty interested him 
To spare your enemy even though beneath your knife; to 
give to your foeman parched com and deer flesh if jroa 
meet him in your path hungry ; to suffer the taunta of a 
warrior as calmly as you would those of a squaw; to eare 
the weak from the vengeance of the strong ; these were 
ideas which never had stirred Red Mocassin's bosom be- 
fore, for they had never been breathed into his ear ; and be 
would tell his white brother to teach him what was good 
in the eyes of the palefisu^' ' Manitto,' and listen with tk 
patience of his race to the words of his palo brothar. 

After one of these visits to the settlement, Red Mocassn 
was seen riding slowly on his light steed towards tbe 
Winnebagoe village. His blanket was wrapped about fainv 
and his arms folded upon his bosom, while his innnoTe- 
able fbrm was as erect and stately as if he sat in the oouncfl 
lodge, and not on the back of a steed that ambled tbroogQ 
herbs and shrubs without a hand to guide it BarkRir^ 
flowed gently towards the great liUce, while the horse 
moved on towards the setting sun. The richness and 
beauty of the most cultivated garden could not compare 
with the variety and profusion of blossoms thai spwad 
their petals to the sun, and breathed a rich peiftune. as 
incense to the lonely wild. They were unheeded by the 
native ; to him they were only nature's carpet, on wbcfl 
to tread with careless step ; not the monitors of something 
beyond themselves — not the eridenoes of an intellig»* •^ 
divine origin. After riding two or three miles in » direet 
line, the horse of Red Mocassin turned a b^id of therivtc, 
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»nd Moending s oonical hill, wUhout tree or shrub, yet 
coTered wifch grass to the summit — one of Ujose hills which 
the himtezs and tn^pers caU ' bluffs' — it stood still and 
looked upon the seme below; and so did Bed Mocassin, 
perhaps with less eager eyes. On Che prairie beneath, 
about a hundred huts were huddled together, seemingly 
without regard to order; yet they environed a circle that 
was open and spacious, as if the Indian beaux were ambi- 
tious of a wide promenade-ground. Horses stood by the 
side of the huts, with boys bestriding them, while the 
brayes ,and ohie& were holding a council in the largest 
lodge in the Tillage. Bed Mocassin stood and gazed upon 
this remnant of his tribe with sorrow ; and as he compiu^ 
their former greatness with their present degradation, he 
asked himself the cause of the fiilling off. < War,' he mut- 
tered — * war destroys the roots of the red nations, and the 
branches wither away. The redskin follows the buffalo, 
hke a^ wolf pursuing a jaded steed, instead of asking his 
mother earw to give him back tenfold the treasures he 
scatters into her boeom ; he buries his tomahawk in the 
brain of his brother, instead of burying the ploughshare in 
the prairie : and thus we depart to return no more.* As 
he spoke, a wild clamour rose from the village; the shrill 
scream of children mingled with the yell of the aged 
squaws, and the lean, snarling dogs lent their yelp and 
howl to swell the chorus. He observed the women and 
children mabing tumultuously from the huts, and dashing 
wildly into the prairie, waving their hands and yelling dis- 
oordimtly ; he saw Mbem drive a stake into the ground, and 
pile dried prairie grass around it; and then he saw the 
crowd &11 hack and form a motionless circle, while in the 
centre stood a group of hags, binding a woman to the 
stake. Red Mocassin was a warrior— a chief, who had 
'drank the blood of his enemies,' and whose stop, as he 
followed their trail, prognosticated death. He hated the 
Sioux, for they had slain his fiither, the Death Cloud, and 
he had torn scalps from their braves and squaws, without 
compunction, in revenge for the deed. But as he now 
looked upon the preliminaries to the torture, he remem- 
bered the words of White Fountain, and his heart was 
stirred within him. At last he saw the warriors of the 
nation jean the crowd, to gaze upon the immolation, with 
gleaming blades and fiery eyes, and he knew that he would 
be bold of heart who would rescue the victim from the pile. 
'Now, White Fountain,' said the redskin to himself as he 
threw his blanket from his shoulders, drew his wampum- 
belt tightly round his waist, and gathered the reins into his 
left hjmd — * now, White Fountain. The white man's Great 
Spirit will help |led Mocassin, for he goes to do what is 
pleasant in fab sght The Sioux maiden shall not sing 
W death-eoog yet,' he said, as he put his steed in motion 
and descended the bluff, at the same time drawing his 
banting-knife. Bed Mocassin was beautiful, very beauti- 
ful, in the eyes of the Winnebagoe maidens, for he had fol- 
lowed the steps of Death Cloud into battle Tdien he only 
comted sixteen summers, and ho was a great chief now, 
though he yet only counted twenty-foUr Buns. The songs 
of tl^ ' prairie Urds ' and forms of the * bounding fiiwns ' 
bod neifiier be^i heard nor seen in his lodge. He was 
alone; and though the braves of his nation had murmured 
at Us ceHbacy, yet he had not asked for oi^e of their 
(laogfattfs. < Bed Mocassin loves the white man's clearing 
bettor than the prairie,' they would say ; ^ he has a red 
&oe, but his heart is white. Did we not know him to be 
a warrior, we would think that some medicine hod trans- 
tnmed him into a squaw. He tills the maize patches, and 
be tetohes our young men to do so ; ' and the aged chie& 
voold shake their heads and mutter their doubts of Bed 
^ilocasBin, though in their hearts they loved him. Yes, 
^ Mocassin was beautiful; and as he now urged his 
steed to its utmoat speed, and sat in his strength and mo- 
J^T) Hke an angel of good, the wondering crowd gazed 
«p(A him in awe, tor they thought him a winged spirit, 
and not a man. He bounded through the human circle, 
^ scattering the torturers with the sweep of his arnici 
^^ be cut the bonds of the victim, and, swinging her 
°PoD the horse's back, bounded once more up the bluff. 



and had disappeared ere the Winnebagoes had recovered 
from their surprise. 

Bed Mocassin's fiice was radiant vrith pleasure as he led 
the yotmg Sioux girl towards Balph Gordon and his wife, 
after a ride of two hours before his pursuing kindred ; 
and Balph's face and Mary's were lighted up with equal 
joy, when the girl, in low, musical tones, told of her un- 
hoped-for rescue fh>m death. She was a Sioux, she said; 
the daughter of a great chieL She had strayed into the 
forest to gather cranberries for her mother, when two 
Winnebagoe warriors had seized her, and borne her away 
to their village. The Winnebagoes were the enemies of her 
people ; and for the feuds which some long-forgotten insult 
had generated, she was to suffer a cruel and lingering 
death. She had been saved by a mighty warrior, before 
whom the Winnebagoe braves bad shrunk, as if fh>m the 
glance of the great Wahoondah; and the warrior had 
borne her to the paleface, who had taught him how sweet 
it was to save. 

The home of Balph Gordon became the home of Morn- 
ing Dew ; and she sung the songs of her people in such 
soft and gentle tones Uiat Balph's little children would 
cling round the red girl and kiss her as she sung. 

The sun rose and set, and Bed Mocassin came and de- 
parted as regularly. Morning Dew listened for his step, 
fbr it was music to her ear. Balph and Mary taught her 
many a ' mystery,' and she was so gentle and docile that 
she heard dieir voice, and profited by their instructions. 
Her lover brought her robes, dressed in the most exquisite 
manner, and venison and buffalo's flesh from the prairie ; 
tUl, lifting her again upon his steed, he bore her back to 
his lodge, no longer a Sioux, but the wife of a Winnebagoe. 
Ay, Balph Gbrdon, disciple of the law of kindness, these 
were the effects of the teachings of thy i^th ! 

Bed Mocassin's lodge n6w stands in the centre of a cul- 
tivated patch, and around him are a hundred such, created 
by his example. The Winnebagoe is no longer the fod of 
the Sioux, for the sons of Bed Mocassin call a chief of the 
Iroquois grandsire ; and they often come with thdr father 
and gentle mother to dance with the children of the White 
Fountain and Sunbeam, while their parents listen to Balph, 
as he tells them of a world of peace anct love. 



CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLE*ON. 

SECOND NOTICE. 

Napoleon seems to have exercised an almost magical in- 
fluence over those with whom he came in contact. He had 
the secret of winning, perhaps we should rather say, com- 
manding love. From the hour he embarked in the Nor- 
thumberland, according to Count Montholon, he grew in 
the good graces of all the English who were permitted to 
approach him. He mingled and conversed familiarly with 
the officers, and often vrith the crew of the vessel. He 
breakfiisted in his own apartment, and did 'not appear 
among the English till about four o'clock, when he passed 
into the saloon, and amused himself with a game of chess 
or pioquet till the admiral came to pay his respects to him, 
and to take him to dinner.' Very soon after dinner he 
invariably quitted the table and walked on the deck. 

* One day,' says Count Montholon, * he perceived the 
master of the vessel, who, not having the honour of an 
epaulette, although responsible for the safe conduct of the 
vessel as a pilot would be, avoided coming in his way. He 
walked straight to him, questioned him about his rank and 
functions on board, conversed long with him, and concluded 
by saying to him, * Come and dine with me to-morrow.' 
The astonished master could not believe that the invitation 
was not a malicious trick of the midshipman who inter- 
preted ; it was obliged to be repeated to hmi, accompanied 
by an explanation of the Emperor's custom of honouring 
merit in whatever rank he found it. * But,* said the poor 
man, quite overcome with so much honour, *the admiral 
and my captain will not like a master to sit at thdr table * 
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* Very well,' answered the Emperor, * if they do not, so 
much the worse for them ; you shall dine with me in my 
cabin.' This was a pleasure to the whole crew, and formed 
the subject of general conversation among us. When the 
admiral rejoined the Emperor, and learned what had just 
passed, he affected much graciousness in assuring him that 
any one invited by him to the honour of sitting at his table, 
was, by this circumstance alone, placed above all rules of 
discipline and of etiquette, and sending for the master, he 
assured him that he would be welcome to dinner next day. 
From this day forward, the crew, the squadron, and all the 
soldiers of the 63d regiment, were to the £mperor what 
French soldiers and French sailors would have been.' 

The Northumberland cast anchor in the road<!tead of St 
Helena, not fiu* fi*om James Town, on the 16th of October; 
and on the following day Napoleon set foot on the land of 
his exile. With the main features of the island most of 
our readers are probably familiar. A brief extract from 
our author's description of it may not,, however, be without 
interest : — 

* The island of St Helena is 2000 leagues from Europe ; 
900 leagues from any continent, and 1200 leagues fix)m 
the Cape of Good Hope. It is a volcanic formation in the 
midst of the Atlantic, 15 deg. 55 min. south latitude, and 
6 deg. 46 min. west longitude. Its peak, called Diana's 
Peak, raises its dark summit to a height of 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is seen at a distance of 
60 miles. The soil of the island consists of lava, cooled at 
different degrees of fhsion, and ploughed up with deep 
ravines. A fhiitftd mould is only to be found in places 
where it has been carried by the hands of men, wiUi the 
exception perhaps of a few valleys. Some small portions 
of wood crown tiie lower summits of Diana's peak; every- 
where else, what appears from a distance to be wood, is 
merely a sort of wild broom, imported from Ireland by an 
Irishman who wished to make use of it as firewood, and 
sown on a fkrm which he endeavoured, without success, to 
establish at Longwood. In a few years, this plant covered 
all the sides of the ravines round about. The East India 
Company has also made some useless attempts on the plain 
of Longwood : we, at least, have found no mark of cultiva- 
tion to be compared to that of the worst fSum in Poland. 
Everywhere that the lava and the scoria have not been left 
bare — ^this is a greyish matter, somewhat similar in colour 
to potter's clay, and has in some places acquired sufficient 
consistency to be used instead of soft stones in the building 
of houses — ^it can be cut with a lanfe like chalk. It does 
not resist the drippings of water ; the moisture of the soil 
destroys it in a few years, if care is not taken to enclose it 
in hard lava, or in stone brought from Europe or from the 
Cape of Good Hope. All the stone for the construction of 
the Emperor's house was sent from Enghrnd. We have 
been assured that the first navigators who landed at St 
Helena found nothing there but pheasants and goats. I 
have nothing to say against these two species of animals. 
I think, however, that, in the number of the natives of the 
island, rats have been forgotten, for St Helena is covered 
with them; and their number was so great at Longwood 
when we came to live there, that they frequently came 
running imder our table whilst we were at dinner, and 
walked about in our rooms without appearing at all dis- 
turbed by our presence. Wo were never able to destroy 
them entirely, though we waged a deadly war with them 
during more than five years. Their presence was, besides, 
not always inoffensive. General Bertrand was bitten 
rather severely in his hand during his sleep ; a maid-ser- 
vant was also bitten by them, as well as one of the horses 
sent firom the Cape for the Emperor's use. St Helena is 
21 miles in circumference, and is only to be approached 
at three points — the vallev at the mouth of wmch James 
Town is built, Linion Valley, and Sandy Bav; these two 
last points, however, do not afford good anchorage. The 
roadstead of James Town is, on the other hand, safe and 
easv of access ; the largest vessels' can ride at anchor there ; 
and as a protection against the sea, natural walls of lava 



are formed on all sides, from the upper level to the 
of the sea ; which gives St Helena from some distance tke 
appearance of a shapeless mass of black rock, 
by a reguhir cone. . The nearer one approaches the 
frightf^il does it appear. The valley of James Town 
ed to me like the entrance into Tartarus. On whatever 
side you look, and at whatever height, nothing is seen but 
ranges of black walls, as if constru^ed by the hand of man 
to connect the points of the peaked rocks : no trace cf 
i vegetation — nothing, in fiict, which announces the p r esgno e 
! of man ; a wall and a vaulted entrance conceal the town. \ 
Undoubtedly, when once on shore, the feeling of h^qipinea - 
overpowers this first sensation ; for then the pret^ stre^ ! 
of James Town, its fine houses, and its botanic gankn, ! 
have acquired a still greater value in our eyes.' 

Our space compels us to pass over many interesting ia- 
cidents which happened from the time of Napoleon's arzival 
in St Helena till his settlement at Longwood. About iomr 
months after he came to Longwood, Sir Hudson Lowe sr- 
rived, accompanied by his wii^ iemd two daughters. At 
their very first interview Napoleon conceived a strong dis- 
like for Sir Hudson, as the following passage testifies : — 

* The impression produced upon us by the appearance of 
Sir Hudson Lowe was different according to our different 
characters and modes of thinking, and perhaps also in pro- 
portion to the pains which he took to please us; but after 
the first day, the Emperor said to us : ' That man is male- 
volent; whilst looking at me, his eye was like that of a 
hysQua taken in a trap ; put no confid^ioe in him. We 
complain of the admiral — ^we shall periiaps regret hin ; 
for in truth he has the heart of a soldier, whilst the gese- 
ral only wears the dress. His appearance and expresaion 
recall to my mind those of the Sbirri of Venice. Who 
knows ! perhaps he will be my executioner. Let us not, 
however, be hasty in forming our judgments; his dumsi- 
tion may, after all, atone for his sinister appearance. It 
required the whole of the Emperor's instinctivo rapidity to 
receive this impression at the nrst sight of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
In fkct, Sir Hudson Lowe had something prepossessing in 
his appearance. At that time he was a man between iorty 
and fifty years of age, above the middle size, with the ooU 
and gracious smile of a diplomatist; his hair was beginning 
to turn grey, but still preserved the primitive tints of lig^ 
brown, although his long and loweringeyebrows wereof a 
deep red ; his look was penetrating, but he never looked 
honestly in the &ce of the person whom he addressed ; lie 
was not in the habit of sitting down, but swayed about 
whilst speaking with hesitation, and in short, r^d sen- 
tences. It was undoubtedly his eye, which had something 
treacherous in it, that made an impression upon the Emperor. 
Sir Hudson Lowe was a man of great ability, and had tiie 
extraordinary fiiculty of giving to all his actions such a 
colouring as suited the object which he proposed to effiect. 
An excellent man of business and of extreme probity, 
amiable when he pleased, and knowing how to assume the 
most engaging form, he mi^t have acquired our grati- 
tude, but he preferred the ^gracefhl reprobation which 
has followed him to the tomb. He was said to be a good 
father and a good husband. I know nothing of Mm in any 
relation, except in his connexion with Longwood, in which 
the whole of nis conduct was marked with a stamp of aa 
insatiable hatred — outrages and vexations completdy use- 
less as regiuxied the Emperor; and I should have said, 
with a profound conviction of its truth, that tjie death of 
the Emperor was his object, had he not sidd to me, on the 
6th of May, 1821, with all the accent of truth—* His deaHi 
is my ruin.' The ruling vice of Sir Hudson Lowe's cha- 
racter was an uq^easing want of confidence — a true mono- 
mania. He often rose in the middle of the ni^it — ^leaped 
out of bed in haste, from dreaming of the Bmperor^s fli^ 
— mounted his horse, and rode like a man demented to 
Longwood, to assure himself by interrogating the officer 
on duty, that he was labouring under the effects of night- 
mare, and not of a providential instanot; and yet» aotintb- 
8tan(Hng this, the impressidn on his mind was so lively 
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that he oonld nerer decide on leaving Longwood till he 
reoeiTed our word of honour that the Emperor was in his 
tparUnents. There was then almost an effusion of grati- 
tode on Ms part, and he excused himself for haying dis- 
torbed ns in the middle of the night' 

About Napoleon's treatment of the kind and amiable 
Josephine all good and Christian men are agreed. His 
separation from her was the determining point of his des- 
tiny; from that hour his star began to pale. The testi- 
mony we find him bearing to her affection and devotedness 
only proclaims the hdnousness of his offence : — 

' We liTed together/ said he, * like honest citizens in our 
mutual relations ; and always retired together till 1805~a 
period in which political events obliged me to change my 
habits, and to add the labours of the night to those of the 
day. This regularity is the best guarantee for a good es- 
tablishment; it ensures the respectaUlity of th^ wife, the 
dependence of the husband, and maintains intimacy of feel- 
ing and good morals. If this is not the case, the smallest 
circumstances make people forget each other. A son by 
Josephine would have rendered me happy, and have se- 
cured the reig^ of my dynasty. The French would have 
loved him very much better than the King of Rome, and I 
nerer would have put my foot on that abyss covered with 
flowers which was my ruin. Let no one, after this, think 
upon the wisdom of human combinations ; let no one ven-, 
tore to pronounce, before its close, on the happiness or 
misery of life ! My poor Josephine had the instinct of the 
foture, when she became terrified at her sterility; she 
knew well that a marriage is only real when there is 
in offspring; and in proportion as fortune smiled, her 
anxiety incr^ised. She built her hopes on my adoption 
of Eugene, and this was the cause of all the disagreements 
▼ith my brothers. She never asked anything for her son, 
ind, wkh a perfect tact, she never even thanked me for 
any thing winch I did for him, so much had she it at heart 
to convince me that Eugene's political fortune was not her 
' own interest, but rather mine. I was the object of her 
' deepest attachment, and I am so convinced of it,' he added, 
': smiling, ' that I believe she would have left the rendezvous 
of love to come and find me. If I went into my carriage 
at midnight for a long journey, there, to my surprise, I 
found her seated before me and awaiting my arrival ; if I 
attempted to dissuade her from accompanying me, she had 
Bo many good and affectionate reasons wherewith to op- 
pose me, that it was almost always necessary to yield ; in 
a word, she always proved to me a happy and affectionate 
wife, and I have therefore preserved the tenderest recollec- 
tions of her.' 

In the course of his conversations, as recorded in these 
volumes, we find Napoleon very frequently reverting to the 
scenes of his childhood and youth, and always in a style to 
mdicate that, like the rest of mankind, he regarded his early 
years as the happiest of his existence. The following, il- 
lustrative ciQns statement, is not without its moral : — 
' What recollections,' said Napoleon, * crowd upon my mo- 
I mory, when my thou^ts are no longer occupied ¥rith poli- 
1 tkal topics, or with the insults of that wick^ man. I am 
carried bock to my first impressions of the life of man ! It 
seems to me always in these moments of calm, that I should 
have been the happiest man in the world with 12,000 francs 
a-year, living as the fhther of a fiimily, with my wife and 
son, in our old house at Ajaccio. You remember its beau- 
tifol situation — you cannot have forgotten it! Tou have 
often despoiled it of its finest bunches of grapes, when you 
nn off with Pauline to go and satisfy your childish appe- 
tite. And Madame Joue — into what a rage she put her- 
') sett; and how she scolded that poor Paulme, upon whom 
^ whole storm always burst! Happy hours! the natal 
soil has infinite charms ; memory embellishes it with all 
its powers, even to the very odour of the ground, which one 
cin 80 realise to the senses, as to be able, with the eyes 
I sbut, to tell the spots first trodden by the foot of child- 
It hood. I still remember with emotion the most minute 



details of a journey during which I accompanied Paoli. 
More than five hundred of us, young persons of the first 
fkmilies in the island, formed his gimrd of honour ; I felt 
proud of walking by his side, and he appeared to take 
pleasure in pointing out to me, with paternal affection, the 
passes of our mountains, which had been witnesses of the 
heroic struggle of our fellow-countrymen for natural inde- 
pendence. The impression made upon me whilst I list- 
ened still vibrates m my heart Come, place your hand 
upon my bosom ! see, how it beats ! ' and it was true, his I 
heart did beat with such rapidity as would have excited { 
my astomshmenty had I not been acquainted with his or- | 
ganisation, and with the kind of electric commotion which : 
his thoughts communicated to his whole being. * It is like ' 
the sound of a bell,' added he ; * there is none here — I am 
no longer accustomed to hear it. The sound of a bell 
never strikes my ear, without carrying back my thoughts 
to the sensations of my youth. The Angelus' bell led me 
back to pleasant reveries, when, in the midst of earnest 
thoughts, and burdened with the weight of an imperial 
crown, I heard its first sound under the shady woods of St 
Cloud ; and often have I been supposed to have been re- 
volving the plan of a campaign or digesting an imperial 
law, when my thoughts were wholly absorbed in dwelling 
upon the first impressions of my youth. Religion is, in 
fact, the dominion of the soul — it is the hope, the anchor of 
safety, the deliverance from evil. What a service has Chris- 
tianity rendered to humanity ! what a power would it still 
have, did its ministers comprehend their mission ! ' . . . 

* The expenses of the establishment at Longwood,' says 
our author, • were a continual cause of chicanery and in- 
terference on the part of Sir Hudson Lowe, in the slightest 
details of domestic life. He was not even satisfied with 
making arrangements respecting the quantity and the 
quality of the provisions for the Emperor s household, but 
he even required that the Emperor should contribute to 
the expense. I received a note fh>m him on the 17th of 
August, which was to prove to me that the expenses still 
exceeded the allowance, notwithstanding the reductions 
which he had ordered to be made, and ^at it was neces- 
sary, therefore, in order to avoid any farther reductions, 
which he himself allowed would be imsuitable, that I 
should place at his disposal 200,000 francs Sryear, or, if I 
preferred it, 16,000 francs armonth ; he came to Longwood 
to communicate this verbally to the Emperor. 

* Deeply affected by the insult, the Emperor said to Sir 
Hudson Lowe, ' You push the annoyance so far as to enter 
into the most contemptible details ; you have the audacity 
to endeavour to make me believe that no changes have 
taken place since your arrival ; that I mistake your inten- 
tions, and would entertain a very different opinion of you, 
if I knew you better. No, sir — no, I should not change 
my opinion; generals are known by their victories, or 
their noble actions. How should I know you in any other 
relation than that of my jliler ? You never suffer a day to 
pass without torturing me by your insults. Where have 
you ever commanded anything but bandits or deserters, the 
refase of every country ? I am well acquainted with the 
names of all iJie English generals of distinction ; I have 
never heard your name mentioned except as a brigand 
chief; you have never commanded men of honour. You 
say you have not asked for the government of this rock ; 
but you forget that there arc ceilain employments which 
are never conferred upon any, except such as ore especially 
distinguished by the manner in which they dishonour 
themselves. Executioners do not solicit the disgrace of 
their employment ; and whilst inflicting tortures on the un- 
fortunate whom they are about to kill, like you, they say, 
» I only obey my orders, and if I were less skilful you 
would only suffer tiie more.' Moreover, I do not believe 
your government to be so blinded by Uicir hatred towards 
me, as to have disgraced themselves by prescribing the in- 
finmous course of conduct which you pursue. In short, do 
not weary me any more with the disgusting details of 
your regulations respecting my table. Send nothing to 
Longwood if you choose ; I shall go and sit down at the 
table of the officers of the Ijrave 68d; I am persuaded 
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there is not one of them who will reftise to share his dinner 
with an old soldier like myself. You have full power over 
my body, but my mind is, and will remain, beyond your 
r^ch ; it is as proud and full of courage on this rock as 
when I commanded Europe.* 

Our readers will recall the well-known lines of Byron in 

the < Age of Bronze,' and 

* Smile to survey the queller of the nations 
Now daily squabbling oer disputed rations ; 
AVeep to perceive him mourning as ho dines 
O'er curtail'd dishes and oer stinted wines.* 

In consequence of certain demands made by Sir Hudson 
to the effect that Napoleon should contribute in part to- 
wards the maintenance of the establishment at Longwood, 
the latter enjoined his secretary to send him in reply all 
his plate broken into pieces. The count, tliinking this order 
was only the result of a momentary impulse of indignation, 
did not immediately obey it The next moraing the Em- 
peror partially revoked it, and ordered that as much 
should be preserved as was necessary for Ids personal ser- 
vice. Several splendid pieces were broken, and sent for 
sale. The demand of Sir Hudson not having been with- 
drawn, this was twice afterwards repeated : — 

'When Sir Hudson Lowe was made acquainted with 
this third and last despatch, and the purcbaso of the china, 
he saw that he was conquered; came to express to me his 
lively r^ret, and plainly showed how much afraid he was 
of blame from his government ^ He told me that he only 
acted on the conviction that we had a* great quantity of 
gold at Longwood ; that he had been assured of this ; and 
that he would never have allowed a single piece of plate 
to be broken, could he have supposed that matters would 
go 80 fiir as to reduce General Bonaparte to eat off dishes 
like those of the lowest colonist in the island; that he 
would send immediately to the Cap of Good Hope, and 
procure a suitable service, until such time as he could re- 
ceive one fi*om England. 

* The Emperor was enchanted with the account which I 
gave him of this commimication; but his joy was clianged 
into perfect disgust when he sat down to his dinner, served 
on the china brought bv Cipriani. The physical effect 
upon him was such that he ate nothing, and said to me on 
leaving the dinner-table, * It must iS allowed, my son, 
that we are all great children. Can you conceive that I 
could not conquer my disgust at this badly-served dinner? 
— ^I, who, when I was yoimg, ate from black dishes; in 
truth, I am ashamed of myself to-day.' * Let the shame 
be of short duration,' replied I, * for to-morrow your Ma- 
jesty will dine with appetite.' * I hope so,' answered he, 

* for this would be too foolish.' His joy was in&ntinc, when, 
next morning, Marchand brought to him, in the bath, his 
soupe k la Reine as usual, in the little silver gilt bowl 
which he had been accustomed for many years to see. He 
could not help thanking me with a smile for my disobe- 
dience, and I was greatly put to it to keep my secret till 
dinner-time ; but I kept it, so great was my hope of giving 
him a few moments of agreeable impression when he saw 
his dinner served a^ usual. I was right ; for when he en- 
txired the dining-room he took me by the ear, and said to 
me, in his joyous tone, ♦ Ha, ha! Mr Rogue, you took 
upon yourself yesterday to make me pass an uncomfort- 
able quarter of an hour ; it is my turn to-day ! ' I confess- 
ed to him, that, not being oblc to resolve to take fropi him 
his last luxury, I had put aside what was necessary for 
his personal service ; but that, to make up for this, I had 
been obliged to take away all the plate used by the grand 
marshal. He laughed very heartily at the fraud which my 
solicitude for his comfort had suggested to me, and said, 

* Upon my fiiith, you have done well ! and so much the 
better, that vou have succeeded with this bandit, Lowe, as 
well as if I had not a silver dish left. As to Bertrand, so 
much the worse for him, if he has nothing but china I It 
was his advice which I followed.' ' 

Of ihe injurious influence of the climate of St Helena on 



the health of Napoleon, we have the following nodce to- 
wards the close of the second volume, acoomponied vitk 
certain severe reflections on Sir Hudson : — 

* The health of the Emperor continued to get wone ml 
wotse. I saw him more frequently than anj one, and mst- 
quently I was better able than any one else to trace thecftua 
of the malady, which was manifested so often and under sai. 
different forms. His chest could not endure the effect of tie 
moist atmosphere of Longwood, and still less the sudM 
changes of temperature to which it was sabjeet In &et 
the thermometer at St Helena varies ten degrees per dav, 
according as the sun is above or below the horizon. I bare 
remarked that great heat produces no effect on the Emperor; 
he had already been accustomed to it in Egypt ; but mois- 
ture of climate exercises a terrible influence on his bedtk 
I have frequently seen him, after coming in from a ride at 
night, suffer from attacks of cough so violent as not to 
cease till vomiting ensued. It was in tho midst of tbe» 
new apprehensions for the health of tho Emperor that Sir 
Hudson Lowe presented himself before me, to coidj^kil 
that we consumed too much firewood ; and that it wis ui- 
reasonable for the Emperor, under the troiws, to Juitc a 
fire every day in his bedroom. He even asserted that tids 
could only arise from a wish on his part to cause mm 
expense to England. I recalled to his recollection thit it 
was not long since the boards of the bedroom had simk, 
and suddenly a gush of stagnant water sprang from a sort 
of marsh which extended along two-thirds of the rooai. 
* But,' said he, * suice I have had the boards repaired, aod 
the water emptied out, it seems to me that there is so ftir- 
ther occasion for a fire.' — * In that room, certainly,' answered 
I ; ' but what do you say respecting the others, where tk 
boards are rotten, and the walls covered with mcnsture?' 
and at the same time I pouited out to him with my fiii|er 
proo& of what I advanced. However, Sir Hudson was un- 
easy on account of the Emperor's state of health, and he 
proposed to the grand marshal to have one of those woodeo 
barracks, which can be set up and taken down at pleasure, 
erected for him at the end of the library, ' in order,' aid 
he, * that General Bonaparte may be able to take exerd^ 
without being exposed to the sun and the rain.' When this 
proposal was repeated to ihe Emperor, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders and murmured between his teeth, * Disgosdag 
irony ! ' The Emperor at last decided upon addresfing to 
Lord liverpool a long memorandum, in the form of olKe^ 
vations, on the bad treatment he had experienced. ^ 
grand marshal committed this sealed despatch to the officer 
on duty. The bad temper of Sir Hudson Lowe increased 
continually, and at last became such, that Bertrand asd I 
did not know what means to use so that the Emperor m^^ 
not hear of his outrages. Poor CMeara, on his part, was 
exposed to all his ill-humotir. Sir Hudison Lowe wished 
him to issue bulletins after his fhshion ; the Emperor beard 
of this, and refused O'Meara's assistance, however mod 
he might have need of it. Long and painfril discoasiooB 
followed ; Sir Hudson at length yielded, and it was settled 
that no bulletin should be issued without having been pr^ 
viously shown to Bertrand or myself; and in order to aroid 
any occasion for an insult, it was settled that the Emperor 
should merely be designated as the patient. This mnple 
announcement of a fiict will say more than any comnieiit' 
ary.' 

The next extract which we present to our readers U 
peculiarly interesting as the reoord of an anmrersary 
whose recurrence must always have awakened a host o^ 
recollections in the mind of the &llen hero : — 

* The 1st of January, 1817, arrived, y^ more melaach^y 
than the 1st of the January preceding had been. 13ie de- 
parture of Count Las Cases had left paurfiil impressSonsoo 
us all. There are some anniversaries more dreaiy thM 
all others, because they naturally bring back a "^J^ 
recollections which force one to compare the past with the 
present The 1st of January— this family festival, at wh^ 
the Emperor at the Tuileriee was first sainted bya^de 
whom hs adored — by a son who was his hope— byapeqw 
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whose liappiness was bis principal occupation — by four 
bdnga "who were bis brotbers by blood — and, fincdly* by 
ten or twelve more who called themselyes his brothers in 
affection — ^presented itself this time as a dreary gateway 
to ayear stall more dreary than that which had juEft passed. 
Instead of the Tuileries— our miserable habitation ; instead 
of our France, so often regretted — St Helena, so often la- 
mented'; instead of the caresses of a family, the congratu- 
lations of courtiers, the shouts of a nation, and the homage 
of Europe — the good wishe6, though without hope, of some 
companions in captivity, whose numbers might at any mo- 
ment be diminished by the caprice of an odious jailer. 
The Emperor received with kindness our good wishes and 
our homage. * I believe you,' said he to us ; ' but I only 
expect from &te that death which will terminate my mis- 
fortunes. You yourselves see that every day is marked 
by some new outrage ; I pity you, for the more proofs you 
give me of your devotion, the more you must feel my suf- 
ferings. Let US hope, at least, that Mr Lowe will allow 
me to pass this day without condemning me to remain shut 
up in my room to avoid meeting him in the garden. Your 
children shall dine with me. I wish their joy to be com- 
plete. Come, Hortense, you shall have the first present' 
The hopes of the Emperor were not, however, to be real- 
ised; and the insult would forcibly have brought back his 
thoughts to his cruel position, hod not General Gourgaud 
kept till the next day the secret of the pretended mistake, 
▼Mch caused him to remain for an hour the prisoner of a 
sentry. One of the sentries of HutVgate interpreted his 
orders wrong, and arrested General Gourgaud, who was 
only set free at the expiration of this sentry^ guard by the 
corporal who relieved him. The grand marshal hastened 
to 8ir Hudson Lowe to complain, but obtained no other 
answer than the general one, that it was an error whidi 
should not be repeated; and yet a week afterwards the 
same error occurred. How, indeed, could it be otherwise, 
when a sentry, who interpreted his orders in our fiivour, 
received a hundred lashes, whilst the interpreting them 
against us was merely considered as an excess of zeal, a 
proof of fidelity, a mark of bad intentions towards us? We 
learned on this occasion that Sir Hudson very frequently 
gave orders to the sentries during his rides, without the 
commanders of the detachment knowing anything of them, 
I except by the report of the corporal who had relieved the 
sentinel to whom such extraordinary orders had been 
given, in direct opposition to the rules of military service. 
We heard also, that the soldier who had arrested General 
Gourgaud, had received fi-om Sir Hudson positive orders 
to arrest any Frenchman who should present himself at 
HuVs-gate to pass, except he were accompanied by an 
&iglish ofiicer, even if it should be General Bonaparte 
himself. But Hut's-gate was within our limits, which 
extended for more than a mile beyond this in two direc- 
tions; in the third direction alone, Hut's-gate formed the 
boundary. The dinner was really a fiunily dinner ; all the 
expenses were borne by our children, and their childish 
happmess awakened in the Emperor the remembrance of 
his youth; his first love and his first meditations on hap- 
piness returned to his recollection. He took pleasure in 
J^cpeating to us his long conversations with the Abb6 Ray- 
nal, in speaking to us ^ his correspondence with this cele- 
brated man, and of what he had written under his inspira- 
tion. The correspondence of the Emperor with the Abbd 
BAynal, and the manuscript of his first literary work, had 
D€en confided by him to an inhabitant of Lyons, whose 
name he had forgotten. He related this to M. de Talley- 
^^ in one bf his after-dinner chats with him under the 
^ of Uiat beautiftil all^ of horseAshestnht trees which 
^ui at St Cloud, just opposite to his cabinet, and he wit- 
^^ some regret at not being able to see again these 
"^ impressions of his youth. M. de Talleyrand was too 
Sood a courtier to let such a good opportunity of doing 
^^'^ij^hing agreeable to his master escape him. He said 
jJJJWnft hot his first care on returning to Paris was to 
"^ for M. D^renade, one of his most intimate friends, 
*M the most suitable man in France, by reason of his 
'*'*teneB8, his general information, and his literary con- 



nexions, to discover the person wijth whom the manuscript 
had been deposited. A fortnight had not elapsed when M. 
de Talle3rrand presented himself at St Cloud, leaving care- 
fully placed in his portfolio, as minister of foreign afifairs, 
the packet, which he had received from Lyons the evening 
before. The Emperor eagerly looked through it, and found 
there, to his great surprise, some fragmeifts of letters to 5L 
Butafoco, and a republican profession of fhith, under the 
title of * Souper de Beaucaire.' These writings bore the 
impression of the excitement produced in the head of a 
young man by tho events of the revolution. He conmiitted 
them to the flames; but he preserved, notwithstanding 
their quite as republican tendency, a history (partial) of 
Corsica, and a memorial of the sentiments which it was 
most necessary to impress upon men for their happiness. 
Tho Academy of Lyons had rewarded this treatise with a 
gold medal, and this homage from a learned body was a 
precious souvenir of Ms youth.' 

Our dosing extract refers to certain proposals and 
schemes for the release of Napoleon from his captivity, 
none of which, however, he could be prevailed on to accept. 
We have also the welHuiown story about the bust of his 
son, and with it we take our leave of these volumes. 
Though Count Montholon's work has partly been antici- 
pated by others, we doubt not it will be sought after and 
read, as it deserves to be, with eager interest 

'Several ships arrived from India and the Cape, and 
almost all the officers of these vessels obtained permission 
to be presented at Longwood. It was on this occasion that 

Captain availed himself of the opportunity to place 

his services at the disposal of the Emperor, and offered to 
conduct him wherever he pleased. He said that this feel- 
ing was inspired by his strong indignation at the conduct 
pursued by the English government,' and, above all, at 
that of Sir Hudson Lowe — an indignation, he added, which 
was shared by all classes in England, with the exception 
of a few private friends of the ministers. The Emperor 
listened with the kindest interest to this noble and generous 
offer, but refused to accept it. It was about the same 
period that one of the officers of the garrison conceived a 
plan of escape, the success of which was almost certain. 
His plan was to reach the shore at a point of the coast 
opposite to James Town, which was guarded merely by a 
post of in&ntry ; small boats alone could approach the 
shore at this place, but a boat well provided with rowers 
would have been sufficient to enable the fugitives to reach 
the vessel appointed to receive them. This point was only 
an hour's walk distant But whether the Emperor at this 
time had relinquish^ all idea of desiring to escape, or 
whether he doubted the smcerity of the offers which were 
made to him, or, the possibility of their success, he refused 
to accept them. In its proper place, I will record another 
offer of a mor6 serious kind, which I was commissioned to 
make to him, and the reasons which he assigned for its re- 
ftisal. Two ships just arrived, the one from India and the 
other fVom China, brought to Longwood new subjects for 
grave disputes with Sir Hudson Lowe; a master-gunner 
had been commissioned to present the Emperor with a 
beautiful marble bust of the King of Rome, made at Flo- 
rence, and which was said to have been made in compliance 
with the orders of the Empress Maria-Louisa, to be pre- 
sented to the father and husband as a testimony of her 
affectionate remembrances. But what consequences might 
not such a message produce, according to the imagination 
of Sir Hudson Lowe ! It was perhaps all a conspiracy I 
The bust might contain a correspondence of the very highest 
political interest ! Not to suffer it to go to Longwood, and 
to hres^ it in piec^ was in his opinion the advice of soimd 
reason ; but what recrinunations, and what an echo would 
these recriminations find in public opinion, should we be- 
come acquainted with these fao^ and happen to divulge 
them! ^m you ardtnd(m5^a&stom, says the proverb, and 
Sir Hudson Lowe followed its advice. Six days were allowed 
to pass without the bust being brought to Longwood, 
although on the day after the arrival of the Baring we 
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had been informed of the gunner's commission. At length, 
on the 11th, Sir Hudson Lowe came to the grand marshal's 
house, and told him, with an air of extreme embarrassment, 
that a statuary in Leghorn had made a bad bust of the son 
of the Archduchess Maria-Louisa, and had sent it to St 
Helena bj the ship Baring, accompanied by a letter in 
which he states that the bust has been already paid for, 
but that he hopes the Emperor's generosity will lead him to 
send in addition 100 Louis-d'ors; a claim which in his, 
Sir H. Lowe's judgment, app^ired exorbitant — so exorbi- 
tant» he added, as to be a sufficient reason for not accepting 
the bust — ^as it was evidently a shameful speculation of 
some inferior Tuscan sculptor. The grand marshal did 
not suffer himself to be imposed upon by the cunning 
goyemor, and assured him that the Emperor was all eager- 
ness and joy at the hope of seeing again the features of his 
son, and he begged him earnestly to send it that eTening 
to Longwood. He did not, however, receive it till the next 
day. So much cunning and malevolence of purpose cruelly 
wounded ike Emperor. He dictated the following letter to 
the grand marshal, to be sent to the gunner of the Baring : 
* < M& Radwick, 

' ' Sir, — I have received the marble bust of the young 
Napoleon, and given it to his f&ther. Its reception has 
given him the most lively satisfiiction. I regret that it is 
not in your power to come and see us, and communicate 
to us details which would have the greatest interest for a 
fkther, and especially for one placed in such circumstances 
as he is. According to the letters forwarded to us, the 
artist values his work at £100 sterling. The Emperor has 
oommanded me to put into your hands the sum of £800 
sterling; the overplus is intended to indemnify you for 
the losses to which you have been exposed in the sale of 
your merchandise, by not having been allowed to send 
your goods on shore, and for the prejudice which that 
event may have raised against you, but which will secure 
you the esteem of every gallant man. Have the goodness 
to transmit to the persons who have paid him this obliging 
attention, the Emperor's best thanks. I have the honour 
to be, &c., Count Bektraxd. 

* * P.S.— I beg you to aoknowledge the receipt of the en- 
closed letter of credit' * 



FACILITIES FOR mSSIONABT EFFORT. 

Never was there an age when the wide field of human 
misery was so accurately measured, and so fhlly explored, 
as the present; and consequently there never was a time 
when the obligation of the Christian church to bring out 
all its divine resources and remedies, was so binding and 
' so great Never was there an age when science attempted 
so much and promised so largely, challenging the gospel, 
in effect, to run with it a race of philanthropy ; and con- 
sequently, never was there a time when it so much con- 
cerned the church to vindicate her character as the true 
angel of mercy to the world ; and to show that not by 
might, nor by power, but by the Spirit of GK)d, the wounds 
of tiie world mtist be healed. Never was there a time when 
the elements of universal society exhibited so much rest- 
lessness and change — when the ancient superstitions exhi- 
bited so many signs of dotage and approaching death — 
when the field of the world was so extensively broken up 
and ready for cultivation — broken up, not by the ordinary 
ploughshare of human instrumentality, but by strange 
convulsions from beneath, and by bolts from an invisible 
hand above; and, consequently, never was there a time 
which so loudly called on the Christian sower to go forth 
and sow. And never was there a land blessed with such 
peculiar fiicilities as Britain for acting as a witness for 
Christ to the world. Why is it that the gospel is at this 
time in trust with a people whose ships cover the seas, 
who ace the merchants of the world? Has he who drew 
the boqndariee of Judea with his own finger, who selected 
the precise spot for the temple, who did everything for the 
Jewish church with dmgny abandoned the Christian ohiirch 
to accident? And, if not— if he has placed the gospel here 
with design— what can the nature of that design be, but 
that it should be borne to the world on the wings of every 



wind that blows ? Say, why is it that Britain and her n. . 
ligious ally, America, should divide the seas— shovikl hoU 
the keys ot the world? Oh, were we but awake to tin de- ' 
signs of God and to our own responsibility, we should bar 
him say, *I have put you in possession c€ the seas; put 
the world in possession of my gospel ; ' and every ship ve ; 
sent out would be a missionary church — ^like the ark of tbs 
deluge, a floating testimony for God, and bearing in its 
bosom the seeds of a new creation. Christians, ours k in- 
deed a post of responsibility and of honour ! On as lorc 
accumulated all the advantages of the past; andonnsfies 
the great stress of the present The world is initiit^ 
breathless, on our movements ; the voice of all betTen is : 
urgmg us on. Oh, for celestial wisdom to act in hanoooj ' 
with the high appointments of Providence — to 9dK tl» 
crisis which has come for blessing the world ! — Dr Emit. ' 

SONNET. 

^ SOLITUDB. 

Oh ! for to wander on some hoary height. 

Where not an insect's hum is heard abroad ; 
Whence we may gaze upon yon golden light 

That marks the path of heaven by angels trod; 
And yonder starry orbs that shine so bright. 

Like lamps of silver in the eternal dome — 
Or eyes of love that beam with joy divine. 

And weary-laden moomers welcome home ! 
Sorely the eool, in solitude like this. 

Is borne away upon celestial wings 
Up to the fountain of eternal bliss, i 

Where love unchanging and tor ever springs— , 

Forsaking ell the pageantry of earth \ 

For that more glorious land from whence it had its biitk! 



THE ADAPTATION OF THE GOSPEL. 

The preaching of the cross of Christ is a remedy for tte 
miseries of the fall, which has been tested by the experience 
of eighteen hundred years, and has never in a single instsDce 
failed. Its efficacy has been proved by human beings d 
all ages, firom the lisping infimt to the sinner a hondnd 
years old. All climates have witnessed its power. Froa 
the ice-bound cliffs of Greenland to the banks of the volup- 
tuous Ganges, the simple story of Christ crucified has 
turned men from darkness to light, and fVom the power of 
Satan imto God. Its effect has been the same with mm 
of the most dissimilar conditions; firom the abandooed 
inhabitant of Newgate, to the dweller in the palaces of 
kings. It has been equally sovereign amidst the scattered 
inhabitants of the forest, and the crowded population of 
the densest metropolis. Every where, and at all times, it 
has been ^ the power of God unto salvation to evexy one 
that believeth.'— i2dp. F, Waylcmd. 

DAMASCUS. 

The streets of Damascus are clean and tolerably paiei 
The houses have externally a very mean appearance, pr^ 
senting only a dead wall of sun-burnt brick towards the 
street, with one or two windows stuck at one comer of the 
building, sometimes at another, and generally covered with 
a thick lattice-work of wooden bars. There are no glass 
windows, and the cold air is excluded at night by a sBding 
shutter &stened by a wooden bolt of a curious construc- 
tion. In wet weather, the streets are drcadfiilly moddj 
from the heavy rains which wash down the earthen walls. 
These would in fhct be quickly consumed did they not t^e 
care to thatch them with bushes and straw to throw off 
the wet — Charles G, Addison. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE SEIKHS. 
!he Seikhs are not so muoh a nation or political confe- 
lention as a rdigions sect Their origin does not date 
rery ht back ; their fonnder, Nanac Schah, or Baba Nanac, 
lamg been bom in the year 1469, at Talyandi, now named 
Ugapur, on the riyer Beas. EBs descendants are named 
f uiAC Putra, or the sons of Nanac, a title of honour, whilst 
lisfollowera are called Beikhs, firom a Sanscrit word, mean- 
ng a disciple or scholar. Nanac, even as a child, was re- 
mrkible for his piety ; and when he grew np spent much 
)f Ms time in pilgrimages, according to the custom cf the 
Sindoos. In the year 1627, along with some of his com- 
psnions, he came to the Sultan Baber, whom he endeayonred 
to convert ; and also to the town of Monltan, which he found 
foDy stocked with saints, so that he exclaimed, * I am come 
io a land fiill of pirs (saints), like the holy Ganga when it 
seeks the sea.' After his wanderings were completed, he 
returned to the Punjaub, and died at Eirtipur Dehra, on 
the Ravee^ where his tomb is still a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. The design of this singular character seems to 
baTe been less to found a new sect than to unite the two 
great religious parties, whose virulent hostility caused so 
modi misfortune to his native land. This he endeavoured 
to effect by soft persuasion, and by proclaiming the doc- 
trine of the one Qod, with which he thought to oppose the 
mad bigotry and deep-rooted superstition that then pre- 
uiled. His influence was inherited not by his sons, but 
by certain of his disciples named Gum by the Seikhs. His 
first snecessor was Lehana, who was followed by Amera 
Das, whose office, during Nanac's lifetime, had been to bring 
water from the distant Beas and wash his master's feet 
The third in order of these gurus had already added 
Bome worldly power to the spiritual influence he had in- 
herited. 

As is usually the case, the reform of Nanac, instead of 

luting the old sects, only added a new one to the num- 

pr> and soon drew on his followers the hatred and perse- 

ption of the Mahomedans. This encouraged Har Govind, 

pwarlike guru, to endeavour to give a firmer basis to the 

jtKt, in order to enable it to resist with more effect their 

jH&homcdan tyrants. He went about with two swords in 

m ^e, one, he said, to avenge the death of his &ther, the 

r^ ^ destroy the lying miracles of Mohamed. Through 

Vs influence and institutions, the Seikhs, firom a* sect of 

ff^acefol enthusiasts, were changed into a band of zealous 

taniore. He died in 1661, but his successor, Tegh Beha- 

fo, continuing his policy, elevated the persecuted Seikhs 

w a brave and warlike nation, struggling for &me, honour, 

tod property, with their former tyrants. The devotee now 

herer laid aside the sword, but swore eternal war and 



hatred to the followers of the Koran. Bu son Govind, th 
tenth and last of the gurus, ruled in the same spirit, bu 
the power of the Great Mogul, imder Aurengzebe, oppose< 
the rise' of a political dominion. With his writings, tht 
Granth or holy book, begun by Nanac and continued bj 
his successors, was completed. 

Before his time the Seikhs had carried weapons, as u 
permitted to most of the higher castes of the Hindoos, bul 
chiefly for selfdefence. Guru Govind took up the doctrine 
of Nanac, * that all castes are equal before God,* and showed 
that even the lowest and most unwarlike caste might beai 
arms as well as the Brahmins. By this doctrine he raised 
up a race of warriors firom the lowest mass of the people, 
formerly despised as cowards, and abused as having no 
means of defence. In this way all distinction of caste was 
abolished among the Seikhs, and complete equality in dress 
and other respects established. Each Seikh must, after 
his initiation (pakul), carry a weapon of steel on his body, 
wear a b^le garment, allow his hair and beard to grow, 
smoke no tobacco, assume the war-cry, * Wa guruje kaftit- 
tih' (May the guru be victorious), and change the plough- 
share for the sword. Govind also established in Umritsir 
the guru mata, or national council, and gave to the union 
the form of a federative republic. His heart burned with 
hatred of the Moslems, and he extended the influence of the 
confoderation over the high country in the neighbourhood. 
In the history of his wars, he has said that under him the 
bow of the Seikhs was victorious over the sabre of the 
Mahomedans, and the teaching of the Granth over the 
cowardly doctrines of the Vedas and Shastres. He had no 
successor whose authority was generally recognised, and 
each of the chiefo or sirdars was henoeforth equaL 

The decline and dissolution of the empire of the Great 
Mogul at Delhi,' the weakness of the authorities in the 
Pux\jaub, and the firequent incursions of the Affghawa^ pro- 
duced a complete anarchy in the land, where nabobs, ra- 
jahs, and princes, religious sects, assodations, and chiefe, 
were all struggling together in the endeavour to appropri- 
ate new dominions. The Seikhs no longer needed to keep 
their confederation secret, but broke out openly in dharwis, 
or robber-bands, alluring the young and adventurous to 
their standard by the hope of plunder. The chie& now 
maintained their plundering encampments without con- 
ceahnent, and sought fiime and reputation by opposing 
their former rulers. The indolent governors at Liahore 
were content to repel the danger without striking at its 
root. In tliis manner Umritsir and its vicinity became the 
asylum and refiige of the Seikhs, and soon the centre-point 
of their authority. Some transitory persecutions by Affghan 
armies, who defeated them in two severe battles, executed 

many of the Seikhs, and compelled others to cut off their 
_ iiizea Dy v_j k^ ^-^'X ■ 
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)ng hair, served only, as the inTaders contiimally retired 
cross the Indus, to increase the hostility of the Beikhs 
gainst the Moslems. The Seikhs regarded those who were 
lain as martyrs, and resoWed to strengthen thdr yet un- 
onquered fortress, Umritsir. After their second great de- 
tat in 1747, they erected new fortifications of earth at this 
ity, which were named Ram Runi, and, when subsequently 
nlarged, Ram Gurh. So lozig as the Mkhrattas had a great 
hare in these feuds of the Punjaub, a dieck was put to 
be rising power of the Seikhs ; but when the former were 
riven wholly back into the Deccan by the battle of Paniput, 
1 1761, the Seikhs had taU. room for action. Next year, 
lowever, they were again defeated by the Affghans, near 
Jmritsir, and their holy temple desecrated and destroyed ; 
rut immediately on the enemy retiring to Oabul, they re- 
umed to the Pui\}aub with fiinatio determination. They 
.ttacked the Afijghan governor in Sirhind, and destroyed 
hat place to Uie foundation, because in it the wife and child 
f Guru Govind had been put to death ; and even yet it is 
bought a meritorious action in a Sdkh to pull down three 
tones from the walls of Sirhind and throw tiiem into the 
lutl^. In 1 764 they attacked Lahore, which soon yielded 
Q their enthusiastic courage, and took possession of the 
rhole Pui^jaub, which they have ever since retained. The 
lirdars then dispersed themselves over its territories, and 
ven to the east of the Sutlej, with their troops, named 
oisuls, their relations, supporters, and dependants. At 
bat time there were twelve of these misuls, each with its 
wn name, and which had collected a force of 70,009 
orsemen. 

These are the twelve misuls, or confederated warlike re- 
lublics of the Seikhs. Each had one or more chiefe or 
irdars at its head, the most of them raised by fbrtimate 
ircumstances from being Jat peasants, mechanics, or 
lerdsmen, to be leaders of robber-bands, and then oom- 
landers of armies, with fixed property in land, which they 
rere alwavs ready to maintain b^ arms, either against 
beir enemies ttom without, or their own brethren in the 
lith from within. Most of them could raise only from two 
3 five thousand cavalry, one ten thousand, and two 
w^elve thousand. The twelfth, the Sukur Chukea Afisul, 
ras one of Uie smallest, with only 2500 horsemen, led by 
be warlike Churut Sing, the grand&ther of the well-known 
faha R^jah Ruqjeet Sing. The only source of union among 
bcse confederates was their religion, and the assembly of 
beir chie& twice every year at Umritsir, for certain religious 
bservances and mutual consultation. In these meetings 
hey planned their plundering excursions, which were un- 
ei^aken either alone or in concert Aft^r the expedition, 
be land and plunder were divided according to the number 
f horsemen each chief had brought with him, which gave 
ccasion to frequent quarrels. In all other respects the 
lisuls were wholly independent, and as it was a point of 
lonour not to give up any offender of their tribe, either 
)r robbery or murder, to another, the custom of private 
lefence and revenge was universal. In the villages, each 
•roprietor surrounded his possessions with a wall and 
itch, and built a tower for protection ; in the towns, each 
lOuse was a fortified castle. To such a length was this 
arried, that many ot the fortresses were divided by walls 
nd ditches to defend those who lived in one part from 
bdr neighbours in another. Much of the landed property 
ras at the same time held by a kind of feudal tenure from 
be sirdars, whom the proprietor was bound to follow in 
[me of war. 

Such was the unsettled and ill-connected condition of the 
ieikh government when Runjeet Sing rose to the supre- 
lacy. He was bom on the 2d November, 1782, his fk- 
ber, Maha Sing, being sirdar of one of the misuls noticed 
bove. Maha Sing was so distinguished for his bravery 
nd cunning, that many of the Seikhs joined his standard, 
1 order to share the plunder of his marauding expeditions. 
Llready three of the other nusuls were partiaUy dependent 
n him when he died, only twenty-seven years old, leaving 
is authority to Runjeet Sing, then only twelve years of 
ge, and blind of one eye from the small-pox. The young 
irdar first freed himself frcm the troublesome authority H 



his mothorby pdsoning her when in his teftmbieaSijm, 
and soon aftier expelled the confidential vizier and nld 
himself. He was wholly uneducated, could ndthef nid 
nor write, and gave way to every passion. 

In the years 1795-98, the Affghan army of SehahZau 
fell upon the Pux\jaub, and the Seikhs, too weak to nis, 
retired to the mountains. Runjeet Sing foUovod tb 
course the first two years, but on the t£rd erooed da 
~ ' j, and levied contributions on the dties there. Vhn 



the Alfj^ians crossed the Indus, he returned and took m- 
session of I^^ore, then governed by three weak at&i 
He then sent some cannon to Schah Zuman, whicb hekl 
left behind on his retreat^ and in return was i4)pditeii^ 
him governor of Lahore, which secured the obedienee i 
the Moslem population, whilst his decision and owrgjrn- 
strained the rounmirs or subdued the oppoeitian of )k 
brother sirdars. From this influential positioii, Ik eoi- 
tinned to extend his power over the ehidb whose notsil 
hostility prevented them making any effectual reeiatna 
In 1806, the power of the British having reached til» Sni^ 
he entered into a treaty with them, and in 1809, tlufa 
renewed at Umritsir, of which he had taken peaeenioa 
Being ftilly convinced of the superiority of the Britak 
troops, he resigned all pretensions to the country eisttf 
the Sutlej, and, trusting to thdr honour, withdrew liism- 
risons from the fortresses there, to empby tiiem fai oos 
quarters. The dissensions among the Affghomi, oaoeed bj 
various pretenders to the throne df Cabal, greatly (kfonni 
his plans ; and when one of the claimants, Schah Sfaqa, U 
to him for protection in 1810 with his treasures, he did Ml 
scruple to rob him of the last of his jewels. Among tbea 
was the Kohinur, or mountain of H^t, a diamond of pan 
water, half as large as an ^gg, and welg^ung three aidi 
half rupees. 

In this unprincipled manner, he oontiniied to extend )k 
authoritv, siudued Moultan in 1818, and in the Moviq 
year added Easchmir also to hia' dominions. He was oof 
acknowledged as the maha rajah, or supreme ruler of ik 
Pui^jaub, and set himself to confirm the power he Ind M- 
quired. His troops were trtdned by Freoxih offioen» ni 
other military improvements introduoed. He eont^ 
his military operations almost to the end of his lift^exteoi- 
ing his empire principally to the west of the Indus, agaiiBt 
the fimatical Mahomedsns, who made numerous incorsos 
into his territory. His revenue was estimated at twomdi 
half millions sterling and his army at iq>wardi of eig^f 
thousand men, with an extensive artilleiy. 

Since his death, a few years ago, his dominions btfe 
Allien into complete anarchy and confiiaion. The reroto- 
tions in the court of Lahore have been more tiian tbuIIt 
numerous, even in the annals of eastern despolisn, lad 
distinguished by more than the common amoimt of Uood- 
shed, cruelty, and treachery. The ohie6 have eoeonn^ 
the soldiers in license and rebellion, till, unable any ki^ 
to restrain them, they have been conq>elled, for self-preeerrip 
tion, to lead their infiiriated followers against the Bridsh 
empire. The results of this attack are too reocntortoo 
little known to find a place here, and we shall only lU 
some acoount of the aspect and character of this singolv 
people, whose history we have now shortly sketched. 

^ottvellers describe the Seikhs as a strong and healthy 
race, rather slenderly made, but with athletic sinewy finbe. 
Thdr temper and habits are formed for a military fift^ nd 
their disposition is wild and fanatical . Fewofthemeinreid 
or write, and most of the diiefe intrust their acoonnts lad 
correspondence to Hindoos or Mahomedans, who Ureimosi 
them and learn sufficient Persian for this purpose. Miny 
of them understand the written dialect of &e rni^aab, W 
entert^ an unconquerable averaicMi to the Peraian ff 
Anibio; hatred to everything Mahomedaa hariag bes 
implanted in them from their youth. Most of their trntf* 
actions are verbal, their memdry is good, and their costsBS 

greserved by tradition. Captain Murray, who had freqwot 
itercourse with them, ^ves a very unfavourable pictan 
of their character. Falsehood, deedt> and peijufy prenfl 
in all their transaotions; for money, fear, or favour, tb^ 

will swear anv false oath: and are auaigfid in oo&stut 
uigiTizea oy x^j Vv'v^'^^iv^ 
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aad qnarr^ with each other about the division of 
Anr kad <»> property. In such cases ihe accused <^ten 
Appeal tp tke jiidgwuMit of God, when the yiotor must dip 
\a§ hand in boiling ml, or carry a red-hot ploughshare 
fi^ or « Imndred steps in his bare hand. Charms and 
iapreofttions liave a great influence on the fimpy and actions 
both of the ehie& sjod people^ and manv diseases and mis- 
brtonflsare ascribed to tab influence ot the * evil eye.' As 
in our anoieat trials for witchcraft^ it is thought sufficient 
proof of guilt to And in the house <^ the accused an image 
of wax, coloured threads, small bones, or such things. 
Ihey are alao great obeerrers of fortunate or unfortunate 
days, and draw omens of success or foilure from the ap- 
pearance of particular animals. This general prevalence 
of the same superstitions in the most distant parts of Uie 
earth, is a veiy mngnlar fiust in the history of human 
Datura 

The care of justice, if we can give it this name, is in the 
bands of the didars or chiefs, who must be paid for erery- 
dsng. The losing pariy in any process has to pay a fine 
Bs a punishment; the winning party must give a present 
IS a token of gratitude. Such payments constitute the 
chief inoome at the under officials, and, as may be ex- 
pcetod, they often look more to them than to the true 
merits of the case. For crimes, the punishment was rarely 
capital; moetly fines, imprisonment^ or mutilation by cut- 
ting off the ears or nose. Punishment did not dishonour 
i person, and criminals were not uncommonly taken from 
pnson to fill some post of authority. When anything was 
stolen, the zemindur of the district had to make it gc^ it 
being taken for granted, that he was the conceider of the 
UueC 

The uncertain laws for the transmission of pr^)erty gave 
occasion to many lawsuits and impositions. Ereryt&ng 
WIS in a manner left to the caprice of the sirdars, who 
oonld levy taxes on the people at their pleasure. Com- 
meroe suffered ttom the same eauae, the <mie& laying anv 
impost they chose on goods passing through their tem- 
tories. The descendants of Nanac were alone in some mea- 
sure free fit>m these extortions, out of reverence for their 
ancettor, and merchants were in the habit of putting their 
eanvans under ths chiurge of one of these fovoured indi- 
Tiduals, who conveyed them to their destination. 

Even in their ftmily relations, the Seikhs are not dis- 
tiiigiushed by greater virtue or rc^arily. Marriages take 
place very early, and are often managed by the parents 
for the most selfish and mercenary considerations. Some 
promise their daughters to two, three, or more suitors, re- 
eling money and presents from each, and if they belong 
to a (fifferent chief no recourse can be had. Hence arise 
mmimerahle ftuds, and the women who have been thus 
Wtered away without their own oonsent^ are, as might be 
«xpeeled, not remarkable for fidelity or chastity, fiideed 
all ttei&an of honour or modesty are wholly wanting on 
both tides. 

Charity, given from motives of compassion to the suffep- 
ing> is oerer heard of among them. It is altogether a 
natter «f religion to support the fiikkirs belonging to the 
various sects. Each of these sects has its temple, with 
fields and villages attached, to which the various offerings 
in com or money are given. At some places of pilgrim- 
^ there are charity-boxes, from the receipts of which 
itivigen are supported for a certain number of days 
gratis. £ach temple has its servants to collect these gifts. 
^7 of the publw charitable institutions of the Mahome- 
^simported by the Mogul government on a large scale, 
m (kUoi into complete decay under the Seikhs. They 
Bave, at the same time, retained several of the most bar- 
b^'OQS OQstoms of the Hindoos, as the suttees, or burning 
^ridows with their husband's body. This does not often 
oappei^ but is forbidden by no law, and when once the 
rfsolotioa is expressed the unfortunate victim is not allowed 
^ <^w back. The mob surround her person and dwelling, 
^ hy shouts, tnmuH, and persuasion, leave her no time 
»r idhction till her resolution is put in execution and 
UttTTidim hurried into tiie flames. 



show a spirit of piety and devotion very inconsistent vnth 
these cruel and barbarous customs. One part contains 
Nanac's hymn of praise to the Deity, from which the fol- 
lowing are a few verses : — 

* Thy gates, how wonderfiil are they I thy palace, how 
wonderfiil, in which thou rulest and reignest over all ! 

Numberless and infinite are the voices that proclaim 
thy praise ; how many are the Peris who honour uiee with 
song and shout! 

Iswara, Brahma, Devi praise t^hee; they praise thy 
m^es^ in thy gates. 

The righteous man praises thee in his inmost thoughts, 
thepious proclaims thy honour aloud. 

I^u art, thou art tLe Lord of truth, fiiithftd and just 

Thou art, thou wast, thou passest not away, thou the 
sumporter of all that exists. 

Ijiou doest what seems good unto thee; no other being 
comes nigh to thee.' 

In Moultan, Bumes visited one of their temples, where 
the priest opened the holy book and, touched it with his 
forehead, all the Seikhs present bowing to the ground. 
He then read the first paragraph and explained it : * Ye 
have all sinned ; purify yourselves, lest evil come upon you ;' 
a great truth, expressed with much simplicity, and not un- 
like same passages of the gospel. Such teaching might be 
expected to produce a good effect on the minds of the 
hearers, but the hearts on which it fiiUs are harder than 
stone. 



ADMIRAL SIR PHILIP DURHAM. 
Adhtrat . Sis Philip Durham will be ever remembered 
as one of the most conspicuous actors in the last great war 
in which our cowntry was involved. All the quiJities 
necessary for success in the profession he had adopted, seem 
to have met in his person. Kind, generous, and opcn< 
hearted, he was the very Uau ideal of the British sailor ; 
and while these qualities secured him the esteem of his 
inferiors, his natural sharpness of intellect, imdaunted 
courage, and persevering applicatioa to the details of a 
sea-fiiring life, were such as to win the confidence of those 
placed in authority over him, and at length to raise him to 
the first rank in his profession. We deplore the necessity 
which called such spirits from the quiet pursuit of usefUl 
and productive occupations to waste their energies in tiie 
sendee of the god of war ; but, on the other hand, we have 
reason for gratulation in the circumstance, that when 
the emergency occurs, our country can at all times send 
forth its heroes with abilities equal to the occasion. The 
memdr of Sir Philip Durham, by his nephew, which we 
quote below,* is an ably drawn up and business-like book, 
and firom it we propose making a few extracts. 

Philip Charles Durham was Uie descendant of an ancient 
Scottish ftmily. He was bom in the year 1768, and had 
only attained his fourteenth year when he was entered 
midshipman on board the Trident war-ship of 64 guns. 
One of the first pieces of service which he was called on to 
perform, gave occasion for the display of that kindness and 
considerateness, which, during his long and arduous career, 
never seemed to foil him. The master of his ship had 
pressed some men from an East India merchant vessel, and 
It became Mr Durham*s duty to bring them off to his ship. 
* One of the pressed men had brought a small venture 
with him from China, which in the confiision he forgot to 
bring off. He requested Mr Durham's permission to fetch 
it, which was granted, and the boat put back for that pur- 
poscL* Two years afterwards, the young midshipman was 
with his ship in the West Indies, and it having accidentally 
taken fire, Mr Durham was necessitated to ask a passage 
home in some of the vessels lying at the station : — ' The 
first he applied to was the Isis, of fifty guns, but was 
refiised; he then tried the Snake sloop of war, commanded 
by Captain (afterwards Admiral) Douglas, who also de- 



* Memoir of the N«va] Life and Serrieea of Admiral Sir Philip 
Q„^~Z. — V:^.'~,^','~C ~7~:'^ ^ . ,xj J 0. H. C. Durham, G C.B. By his nephew, Captain A. Mukeat. 
oome parts of their holy book have been translated, and Loudon: Munay. 18«. ipea oy xji v^ v/;x 
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clined taking Mm on board for want of room, haying a 
number of inyalids from the fleet Mr Durham was again 
getting into his boat, much disappointed, when the gunner, 
who was fishing the anchor, looked at him and said, * Were 
Tou midshipman of the Trident in the Downs in 1777?' 
Mr Durham replied that he was. ' Do you remember 
being sent to bring off the men that were pressed from the 
Royal Henry East Indiaman, and putting back when one of 
them told you he had forgotten his little yenture he had 
brought from China^?' 'Yes.' 'Well, I am that man; I 
am now gunner of this ship, and haye a large cabin, and 
if the captain will let you come on board, you shall liye in 
it and be no encumbrance to him.' Mr Durham gladly 
accepted the offer, got the captain's leaye, and sailed for 
England.' 

On arriying in London, Mr Durham learned that the 
Edgar was fitting out at Woolwich, imder the orders of 
his old captain (Elliot). Proceeding thither, his services 
were gladly accepted, and in January, 1780, he sailed in 
the squadron commanded by Sir George Rodney. In a few 
weeks it was his fortune to be engaged in the celebrated 
action off Cape St Vincent, and immediately afterwards 
to see the first gun fired at the great siege of Gibraltar, in 
which he was employed during its continuance. In the next 
year. Midshipman Durham was promoted to be acting 
lieutenant and aide-de-camp to the braye old Admiral 
Kempenfelt in the Victory. He afterwards senred in the 
same capacity in the Royal George, at the sinking of 
which Mr Durham made one of the many singular escapes 
of his eyentfrd life. This magnificent yessel was under 
orders to sail for the relief of Gibraltar. * During her 
last cruise she had made rather more water than usual, 
and after a strict survey the carpenters discovered a leak, 
and stopped it It was likewise observed that the pipe 
which admitted the water into the hold for cleansing the 
ship, was out of repair. This pipe is usually plaoed about 
three feet below the surfiice of the water ; to remove the 
old pipe, therefore, and to insert a new one, it became 
necessary to heel Uie Royal George on one side, so as to 
raise the mouth of the pipe out of the water. Tliis opera- 
tion brought the larboard port-hole sills even with the 
water. A lighter came on the lower side of the ship 
and put her cargo of rum on board, the weight of which, 
with that of the men engaged in hoisting in the casks, 
caused the Royal George to heel considerably more, and 
brought the lower deck port-holes imder the water, which 
now dashed in in such quantities to her hold, that she be- 
gan gradually to settle down. The carpenter twice warned 
the first lieutenant (Sanders) of the danger the ship was 
in, but he would not listen to him, and ddayed giving the 
order to ri^t the ship till it was too late; and a sUght 
breeze springing up, heeled her completely on her broad- 
side, when guns, shot, and everything moveable feU to lee- 
ward, and rendered it an impossibility to right her. She 
sank almost immediately, ^e watch on deck, consisting 
of two hundred and thirty men, were saved by running up 
the rigging, and were taken off by the boats which came 
to their assistance, and which likewise succeeded in pick- 
ing up about seventy who had escaped by swimming; 
amongst the latter were the Captain (Waghom) and two 
acting lieutenants (Durham and Richardson). By this 
calamity about 900 persons met with a watery grave, 
among whom was the brave old admiral, Kempenfelt, who 
at the time was sitting writing in his cabin. He was in 
the seventieth year of his age.' Mr Durham's own relation 
of this lamentable event is too interesting to be omitted : — 

< I was walking the quarterdeck with the captain (Wag- 
hom), and had frequent communications with tihe men who 
were boring the hole in the side of the ship. The carpen- 
ter then came up, and said that the ship was taking in a 
great deal of water at her lee-ports, and that he thought 
it was time to right her. The first lieutenant and the car^ 
penter immediately quitted the deck. Two or three mi- 
nutes afterwards I heard the men who were over the side 
boring the hole for the stop-cock, call out * avast, avast 
heeling ^e is high enough. The ship is rising out of the 
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ship to be heeled more. The captain then ordered ^ ah^ 
to be righted, and I called the drummer and mtde hii 
beat to quarters, that the starboard guns mi^ beraaoet 
The guns were begun to be run out on the weather aAt, 
when the ship took a sally, or tremulous motion. Loddi^ 
up aloft, I saw that the masts continued to &U orer, tad 
just then I observed the captun trying to open the (Wcf 
the admiral's cabin, but in consequence of tiic vessel beiag 
so much heeled, he was unable to do so. She was endeotl; 
going over, and I heard lieutenant Richardstm fitm the 
poop exclaim, ' It's all over, but I must try and nie is 
coat' It was the first time he had put on his heoteDast'i 
uniform, and he immediately jumped ovo^Kwrd, with tb 
coat under his arm. Following his example, I polled d 
my coat and leapt overboard. I soon got hold of a bo- 
mock that had floated off the deck. At this moment I fsi 
twice carried down by a marine, whom I shook off bj ttxe- 
ing the waistcoat loose by which he clung. I tben bf 
throwing my arms about got hold of & spar, and was ev- 
ried into the wake of tiie ship, where I got hold of the sig- 
nal halyards (a curious circumstance, as I was sful 
officer). I continued to hang by them until one of the eo- 
men swam up and sud, * Give me hold of these faaljaitii, 
and I will tow you up.' This he did, and I sat on tk 
mast-head fi)r near an hour; the boats being busied i 
picking up people who vrere in more imminent danger. I 
now observed the captain hanging to the weather miiea- 
top-sail yuxi-arm, supported by a seaman, and I desred 
the first boat that came towards tne to pick hun up lint 
which wf» done.' 

*Mr Durham was poked up by another boat, aadjtogetib 
with Mr Williams, the carpenter, was carried oc boiH 
Lord Howe's flag-ship, the Victory, and was immediateij 
put to bed. Mr WiUhuns died a few hours aAerwvtk 
but Mr Durham soon recovered. It is a curious &ct ^ 
the body of the marine who clung to Mr Durham tsj 
washed on shore about a fortni^t afterwards, with tk? 
waistcoat finnly twisted round his arm; a penciksse 
bearing Mr Durham's initials was found in the podLet, and 
restorS to its owner. Another interesting relic of tk 
wreck was recovered during Colonel Pasley's operate 
in 1841, and which Sir Philip Durham identified as hvi^ 
been his property : it was a stamp he employed for mtrk- 
ing his books, fincn, &c. The types were in a perftd 
state of preservation, though they had been in the great 
deep for nearly sixty years.' 

After several arrangements for the aocommodatios d 
Lieutenant Durham, he was ultimately transferred to tlie 
Union as acting lieutenant, and sailed in 1782 to tbe 
relief of Gibraltar. Here his vessel had a severe engap- 
ment with the Santissima Trinidad, of 112 guns, in whidi 
Lieutenant Durham was honourably diBtinguished: 

* In 1784, Mr Durham was appointed to the Vmsm 
frigate, then lying at Plymouth, and bound for the coast of 
Africa, but before she sailed he fell into bad health and 
was obliged to go to the hospital. After his recovery, h 
thought it time to go and see his fiitiier and mother, from 
whom he had been absent seven years, and knowing then 
to be at Bath, he proceeded there without apprising tbesi 
of his intention. In the morning he walked into the pamp- 
room, and soon recognised his fether. He went up to him 
and said, * I suppose you are from the north, sir?' He 
answered that he was. They then got into a general sort 
of conversation. At last his fether said, * I must wish pi 
good morning, sir, I am going home to breakftst' Mr 
Durham said, * Won't you take me with youT' His fcthcr 
looked hard at him, and exclaimed, * Good God, yon are mj 
son Philip ! when you left home you were a white-headed 
laddie — ^how you are changed. Come, your mother will 
be delighted to see you.' He accompanied his fether and 
mother to Scotland, where he soon entered into all tbe 
country amusements their nlaoe afforded, but he soon tired 
and resolved to go abroad.^ 

After a visit to France of some eighteen montiis, Ur 
Durham grew tired of inaction, and returned to EngUnd 
for fresh employment He was not long idle, as. iom- 
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appointed oommander-in-chief on the Newfoundland sta- 
ioo, and he made Mr Durham one of his lieutenants in his 
bg-ship, the Salisbury, which ship he ioined in 1786, and 
erred with Commodore Elliot during his command of three 
«ars.* 

In 1790, whai only twenty-seven years of age, lieutenant 
hirham was promoted to the rank of commander, and sent 
Dt to the West Indies as acting captain of the Daphne, 
guns. Three years afterwards, when the long and 
loody contest with France had just broken out, we find 
am in command of the Spitfire, and carrying into Ports- 
oooth a French privateer, which happened to be the first 
tssel captured bearing the tri-colour flag, and which con- 
equenUy became an object of great interest A number 
i other brilliant successes with his little ship brought him 
he present of a piece of plate of the value d! 100 guineas 
rom a London society, and also some thousand pounds 
if prize-money. After several other changes, Captain 
)iiriiam was appointed to the oonmiand of the Anson 
Hgate, of 44 guns, in which capacity he was engaged in 
he mifi)rtunate expedition to assist the royalists of La 
Tend^ This exp^tion cost Britain mudi blood and 
ressnre, but the results were nothing but disaster and 
ItiTeat Captain Durham remuned for some time off the 
Loire, during which cruise a singular circumstance oc- 
sorred : — ' He was ordered to attack the island of Noir- 
[Doatier, at the mouth of the Loire, and an emigr^ was 
lent on board to pilot the Anson in, instead of which he 
tm her aground near a fort Captain Durham was 
iB06t indignant, and threatened to hang him. Colonel 
Oraham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch) and many other 
officers were on board at the time, and he recommended 
them to consult their own safety, as the ship was being 
imlled by the enemVs shot In a few hours, however, 
with the return of ike tide, the Anson was got off with- 
out great damage. In the year 1815, when he co-operated 
with the French and Britii^ armies in preser\'mg Marti- 
nique, and reducing Guadaloupe to the Bourbon crown, 
Sir Philip Durham paid his respects to the governor. 
The hUter looked at him and said, * If you had hung your 
^ at N(nrmoutaer, I should not have the pleasure df re- 
oeiring you here.' The admiral then recognised his old 
]Hlot, who was no less than the Comte de Vangiiimd, a 
dJBtingniBhfd naval officer, then governor of Martinique. 

Dunng the succeeding three years, the Anson did such 
gallant service by the cloture of French vessels that its 
oomma&der twice received the thanks of the Admiralty; 
and on going to court, the Duke of Clarence, to mark lus 
approbi^n of Captain Durhimi's conduct, took off his 
awoid and belt, and presented them to him. 

Passing over several unimportant affairs in which he 
was eng4»ed, we take up Captain Durham as commander 
of the De&noe, seventy-four gutk-ship, and imder the orders 
of one who could thoroughly appreciate his qualitiee — 
Horatio Kelson. Captain Durham had 75,000 dollars on 
board his ship, and ^e enemy being reported on the move, 
he sent to Nelson to inquire what was to be done with the 
Qoney. The reply was characteristic — * If the Spaniards 
^ome out»' said Nelson, ^ fire the dollars at them, and pay 
them off m ihsar own coin.* Shortly afterwards, on the 
2l8t October, 1805, the combined fleets ventured out of the 
bay of Cadiz, and tiie result was the great battle of Tra&l- 
gir. CMttain Durham bore a prominent part in the action : 
--' The Defiance first ran alongside the San Juan Nelpo- 
nteDo, and was just going to pour in a broadside, when 
Captain Durham obs^ed the Spanish captain, surrounded 
^his officers, makmg signals with their hats, and ordered 
^ crew of the Defiiuice not to fire, upon which the Spa- 
^ haoled down his colours without firing a shot 
Havfaig Bent his boats for the captain and officers of the 
Ban Joan, they were taken on board, but were afterwards 
t'^Ds&rred to the Dreadnought The Defiance then opened 
^ fire upon the Spanish admiral's ship, Prinoipe de Astur 
^ whose first shot carried away the British ensign. Two 
^^'^ Hne-of-battle ships coming up on the Spaniard's 
<l)Utti^, the Defiance pushed on and got up with the French 
n^ goiHddp TAic^ which app^red to have been se- 



verely handled by some other ship. She was, however, 
quite ready for action, and defended herself mast gallantly 
for some time; at length her fire began to slacken, and 
Captain Durham thinking she surrendered, called up his 
boarders to take possession. The boats were found to be 
all shot through, upon which Mr Spratt^ an active young 
midshipman, took his cutlass between his teeth, called to 
the boarders to follow, leapt overboard, and swam to the 
Aigle, fi)llowed by a fbw men ; he got in at the stem port, 
and was met by some of the crew, who resisted. He suc- 
ceeded in cutting his way up and hauled down the French- 
man's colours, and in the act of doing so was shot through 
the leg. He dragged himself to the side of the ship, and 
holding his bleeding limb over the railing, called out, ' Cap- 
tain, poor Jack Spratt is done up at last' Captain Dur- 
ham managed to warp alongside, and this gallant fellow 
was slung on board. The boarders being Qius repulsed, 
and many of them having swam back to the Defiance, Cap- 
tain Durham hauled off and engaged the Aigle again, she 
having rehoisted her colours, and after a cannonade of half 
an hour she struck. He sent Lieutenant Purches and a 
number of men to take possession of ths prize, which, like 
many others, was driven on shore in the storm and went 
to pieces. The lieutenant and men were saved. The De- 
fiance lost seventeen killed and fifty-three woimdcd, one of 
whom was Captain Durham, who was wounded in the leg 
and side. His woimd appeared slight at first, but it was 
many years before he completely recovered, after narrowly 
escaping the loss of his leg ' 

In 1810, Captain Durham*s ship was paid off, and thus 
ended his service as a captain, after having held the rank 
tor nearly twenty years. He was now promoted to the 
rank of admiral. The energy and enthusiasm of his cha- 
racter will be seen from the following anecdote. Being in 
London idle, an Admiralty messenger met him in the 
s^'eet, and said Mr Yorke (First Lord of the Admiralty) 
wished to see him immediately. Mr Yorke informed 
him that the French squadron had escaped from L'Orient, 
and that the Admiralty had five sail of the lino and two 
frigates ready to pursue them at St Helens, and said, * We 
want an admiral to take the command. Will you go?' 
*Yes.' * But when?' * Out of this room.' * If you do,' said 
Mr Yorke incredulously, 'it will be more than has been 
done yet We have no difficulty in finding flag-officers, but 
thev have always so many wants before they can sail' 

Having obtained the commandership-in-chief in the Lee- 
ward Islands, he lost not a moment in setting out for the 
station in one of his old vessels, the Venerable. On the 
way, his professional skill and sagacity were admirably 
displayed in the capture of two large French frigates. 
Having learned that Uiey were cruising about off the island 
of Palma, he set out in pursuit, and after four days' sailing, 
* had the good fortune to observe two large ships to wind- 
ward, who immediately on seeing the Venerable (the ad- 
miral having in some maimer disguised her), bore up in 
chase, and came down within eight or ten miles of her be- 
fore tiiey discovered their mistake, when they made all sail 
to escape flrom her. The admiral then began his pursuit, 
and from the superiority of the Venerable's sidling, came 
up within hail of them at sunset, and called out to the stem- 
most vessel to bring to, upon which she hoisted French co- 
lours, and for answer, poured in her whole broadside and 
musketry, which was instantly returned, every body being 
at quarters. The Frenchman fired a second broadside, and 
in the smoke bore up imder all sail, and ran right on board 
the Venerable, with the intention of boarding her. Observ- 
ing his higher sails becalmed above the smoke, the admiral 
suspected what his intention was, and called out to the man 
at Uie helm to ease her off, so as to let him strike obliquely. 
However, he came in to Uiem going about nine knots an 
hour, and struck the Venerable such a blow, that the ad- 
miral and most of the marines on the poop were knocked 
down. The boarders were then called up, and they lashed 
the Frenchman forward, while he was secured abaft; the 
order was then given to board, and they made good use of 
their cuUasses, lolling and wounding a great number be- 
fore she struck her colours, and as it was then dark, the 
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other fHgate escaped for the time. When the French cap- 
tain came on board to deliver up his sword, it was found 
that he was wounded in several places; but he was so en- 
raged at the captain of the other firigate having run away, 
that he could tMnk of nothing el^. The other C2q>tain was 
the senior of the two, and had promised to run on board 
the Yenerable at the same time. The admiral sent him 
into his cabin, telling him the surgeon would attend him. 
It being a rainy ni^t, the admiral put on his greatcoat 
over his uniform, and having occasion to go to Ms cabin, 
he found the surgeon dressing the French captain's wounds, 
and a marine holding the lanthom, which he took from 
him, and held himself and said to the Frenchman, * Tour 
comrade hailed you just as we came up.' He answered, 

* Yes ; he said, If we part company, 1 shall change my 
course every two hours, two pomts west, and my rendex- 
vous will be in the north-west' Admiral Durham imme- 
diately gave back the lanthom to the marine, called Ibr the 
log, and wrote on it eight o'clock, wind K.N.B. The ship 
was so much disabled, that it was nearly two days before 
she and the prize could be got ready to proceed. The ad- 
miral then called the master, and told him the particulars, 
which were a plain problem to work. He calculated the 
fiigate would be in the wjv.w., distant about 200 miles. 
Admiral Durham desired the captain tb steer to the k.w., 
under all possible sail ; the latter seemed much astonished, 
and said, * Then you are not going to the West Indies ? ' 

* That does not follow.' Next day at noon, they had run 
about 163 miles ; and the admiral called out to the look-out 
man to Imow if he saw any strange saiL The captain see- 
ing him so anxious, remarked, * Admiral, you seem to have 
got something in your head.* * I have,' was the reply ; * I 
expect to see the other frigate.' * Well, that is a most ex- 
traordinary idea ; I don't think there is the smallest chance 
of it' The admiral replied, * If I had taken your advice, I 
should never have seen either of them.' Shortly after this 
conversation, the man at the mast-head called out, ' A sail 
on the weather bow.' The captain went mp to look at her, 
and said, * She is a small vessel, and looks like one of our 
traders running to the southward.' Admiral Durham 
called for his long glass, saying he would go and look at 
her himself As soon as he got a look at the strange sail 
he felt convinced it was the Mgate, and called out to the 
captain to disguise the ship as much as possible, and to 
steer straight for her. On hearing this, the ship's com- 
pany were all in a stir, the captain still persisting that it 
was not the frigate. She came down to the Venerable un- 
der all sail, supposing it was her consort, and came a little 
too near before she was undeceived. On perceiving her 
mistake she hauled round to make her escape. * Look 
there,' said the admiral, ' did you ever see that stem be- 
fore ?' As night was closing, and dirty weather coming 
on. Admiral Durham picked out three midshipmen, who 
were qualified for lieutenants— in shorty a whole staff Ibr a 
ship's company — and told them to keep a sharp look-out 
for the Froicmnan during the night, and not to lose sight 
of her, as their promotion depended on her being taken. 
He went on the poop himself; and remained there till the 
frigate straok. In Uie morning she was about two miles 
distant On coming up with me frigate, she gave a sheer 
to port, to give the Venerable her larboard broadside ; the 
captain (»Iled out to the helmsman to do the same, to en- 
able her to bring her broadside to bear on the frigate. Ad- 
miral Durham immediately gave orders to do quite the ooDr- 
trary, so as to allow the Fi^chman's broadside to pass 
obliquely, which was done. She then sheered to starboard, 
to give Uie Venerable the other broadside— upon which the 
latter again did the contrary. By these judicious manceu- 
vres, the Venerable received no other damage than a few 
shots throng the sails; and by the time the frigate came 
to her origmal course, the Venerable's bowsprit was in 
her mizen rigging, and she hauled down her colours, with- 
out Admiral Durham firing a shot at her ; upon whidi the 
captain said, * I wish you joy of your prize, but you risked 
the lives of a number of our people. Admiral Durham 
made answer, * If we had giveA hor a broadside, and killed 
thirty or forty of her crew, and disabled the ship, which I 



mean to take to the West Indies with me, whatsaiii&otiei 
would it have been? We have now a shq> tint his not l«t 
a rope. If you choose to have the command of her, ibeii 
at your service.' The names of the two frigates tdkea m 
this occasion were— the first, the Alcmene, forty-fimrgims, 
and three hundred and fif^ men, commanded bj OBptaoi 
Ducr^ de ViUeneuve, who had so ^la^y defended ber. 
The second was the Iphigenie, oftoirty-iaxa gons, mdttm 
hundred and fifty men, irith one huniired and fiftj Briti^ 
seamen on board, as prisoners, taken out of shin bdoag. 
ing to Lord Cohnlle's convoy. The Venerable's loesan tii 
occasion was two seamen killed and four wonndei Tk 
of the enemy, two petty officers and thirty seamen kSkd, 
and fifty wounded. 

Up till 1815, Admiral Duriiam continned in adifesemx 
at the West Indies, where he had the «i«gnkr boDmctf 
having had the last, as he had had tiie firsts tri-coboraliif 
during the war, stmck to him. Peace to Britain aid th 
world had now h^pily come; and the adndrBl, fiaiii 
his occupation gone, took the opportunity of makiiig t n- 
newed visit to F^'ance. At Toulon he met an old aeqntiijl- 
ance. On arrival at that port, ' the admiral commiB&i 
sent an officer to ask him and his party to dinner. Joit 
as the officer was leaving tiie room he turned 1»ck, tad 
looking at Sir Philip very hard, said, * Did you oomaasd 
the Defiance at Trafiilgar ?' Sir Philip replied that he £1 
' Do you remen^ber,' continued he, * aiter the batUe, a jonf 
garde marine coming oh board your ship as prisoner froi 
the Aigle, and your taking him into your cabin, and a&r 
having given hun some dinner, committing him to the ecf 
of some of your midshipmen, and on arriving at Ports- 
mouth, when he was going to leave the ah^ to go toprisai, 
giving him two guineas!' Sir Philip replied that be I^ 
membered the circumstance perfectly. * I am the girie 
marine,' said the officer, * my name is Graeb. I tm nor 
flagcaptoin.' The next day be came to pay the two goons, 
which Sir Philip refbsed to accept; bat he said the corp 
insisted on its being paid. 

On a subsequent visit to Paris, after the events of 183SI 
Sir Philip was invited to dine with Loms PMBppe is tfe 
Tuileries. * £Qs nu^esty placed Lady Duriiam next ik 
queen, and desired hhn to sit next the Ihichesse deBrogB^ 
who was upon the king's right hand. After dhmer, lk 
king said, < Admiral, I have a question to ask yoa. Tos 
often told me we should meet at the Tuileries; we have sot 
met; what was your reason for saying so?' ^PinHpns 
rather taken aback, but rose and said, * I have hid tte 
honour of meeting your miyesty in various ooooftrieB, and 
firom your majes^s many noble qualities, added to tbe 
known pluck of the Bouroons, I fbrmad my opmoa that 
your mi^esty was the fittest man to govern Franca' VftM 
which the long bowed his head to the table, and deDtd 
him to drink a bumper of Bourdeaux.' 

On several occasions Sir Philq> had the koBouref afftt 
in Parliament, and also held the command at PortBDOitK 
but finally retired frrom active life in 1880. ]b <fied ii 
April, 1845, at the advanced age of eighty-tiire^ 



PASSAGE OF THE COL DU GEIKT. 

' The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all aronnd : 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a swouad.'— Axciekt llAKUfiB. 

Thb fbllowing interesting aocount of one oi those some- 
what haiardous excorsions so readily undertaken h^ Bri- 
tish tourists oooinri ta a neat volume reoei^ pdrfiAei 
entitled * Memorials of a Tour on the ConttneDt, by Eobat 
Snow, Esq.'* The work consists of a series of sbwipfces 
in prose and verse, either descriptive of or suggested by 
the aeenee through which the author passed in a rooU 
throu^ France, Kaly, and Switaerittttd. Theatnc^v* 
make will ^ a fhir idea of the prow pieesi; ^ ^ 

* London: WUUmi Piakninf. 
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pMfciy ire eumot say anidi that is ikvonrable; though, 
on the whole» we think the work well worthy a pemaaL 
It is hardfy neeeeBary, perhaps, to inlbrm the reader that 
the Col de G^ant, or Giant's Mount, is one of the Pennine 
Alps in Savoy, and is sitoated a litUe to the north-east of 
HontBlane. 

* Having, whilst at Chamonif, made snooessftil exonriiona, 
iktoored by the finest weather, to the smnmit of the Bre- 
T«D, to the Jardin, and to the summit of the Bnet, I reeolvea 
Doi to qvit the neighbourhood of Mont Blano without at- 
tonpting the passage from ChauKOiix to Courmayeur by 
the Col du G^ant. Acoordingly, on the 80th July ( 1844), 
I signified my wishes to the Chef des guides at Chamoniz, 
who readily appomted three guides to accompany me» and 
we hsd ha^ of being able to start that same afternoon. 
Bttt the weather in a ftw hours changed fi)rthe worse, and 
con t ia n ed very unflt^urable, with snow, rain, and fire- 
qnent thunder, for some days. Without inserting in this 
place a metotmilogical journal ft>r the period of my deten- 
tion at Chamoniz, it will be sufficient to state, that on 
BfoBd^, August 6th, the weather towards the middle of 
the diy improved so much that I decided upon starting at 
two o'dock, with my guides, for the Mcmtanvert, with the 
intentioQ of passing the night there, and of proceeding the 
next morning for the Col du G^ant, should the weather 
continue fine. My guides, and their qualifications, were as 
foUowB :— Alezaiidre Devouassoud (twice up Mont Bhmc, 
five tnnes to the Col du G^ant). Michel Coutet (never up 
Mont Blane, twke to the Col du G^ant). David Simon 
(three times up Mont Blano, never to the Col du G^ant). 
Jean Edward Devouassoud (onoe up Mont Blanc, never to 
the C(d du (Hant). ^Hiis latter came as an aspirant, not 
being engaged on the same terms as the other three. 

We arrived early in the afternoon at the Montanvert, 
after a very hot walk. Weather steadily improving. We 
sapped, and retired to rest betimes. Before one o*clock the 
next morning I heard my guides stirring, and soon after 
we all met, and oongratulateid each other on the finoiess of 
the weather. The nlanet Jupiter was sinning ma^uflcentlv 
orerthe Qrandes Jorasses, and the moon, three weeks old, 
was just rimngorer the Aiguille duDru. I had felt a littie 
oneasy during the night, owing to hearing some strong 
puts of wind ; bat th^ had now quite died away ; and the 
lilence was unbroken, save by the steady roar of Uie many 
small torrents fiUling from the opposite rocks and lesser 
glaciers into the Mer de Glace. It was not in the least 
cold. By a quarter after two we were on fi)ot ; and after 
half an hour's walk by moonlight, we came to the predpi- 
toTu &oe of rock called Les Fonts, a point which we passed 
without difficulty, after which we were soon frirly launched 
upon the Mer de Glace. We took the route leading to the 
Jardm, as for as the moraines at the fix>t of the Couverde, 
and then coasted along them as for as the Tacal, where we 
arrived at half-past finir. The sky now appeared of the 
moat exquisite ros»«olour over tiie Couverele, and of a fine 
yellow over &e Aiguilles Rouges, behind the F^g^re. Once, 
before it was H^t, during our progress, one c^the guides 
cot a step or two for us in the ice with the aze which he 
carried for that purpose, and it was curious to see it strike 
fire on the gritty surfooe. At the foot of the Taoul I had 
some spikS nails screwed into the soles of my shoes. 
Whilst this was doing, I gazed with renewed wonder at the 
glsder du TaWfre, and at the glacier du Tacul, which lat- 
ter we were so soon to be in the act of scaling. 

The sun was now shining brilliantly on the hig^iest 
peaks; there was no vapour or cloud visible; nor was 
there any wind save a moderate breeze. Nothing could 
be more wonderftil than the oonriction that there were 
muiy hours of uncertain labour before us in the passage 
of the glacier, which from hence, in the clear morning 
•ir, ^speared so little formidable. The weather was so fine 
that the eye was deceived as to height and distance, even 
more than usual At about hair-past five, on a steep 
slope of snow considerably above us, und«r the Aiguille 
du (Hpon. I saw. to my ereat deHfcht, a troop of about 



pices upon their heads^nor exhibiting themselves in any of 
the conventional attitudes in which they are represented in 
the picture shops ; but were filing gently across the snow, 
one after another, just as you see deer in a park ; nor did 
they appear to take any notice of us. 

Hereabouts we came to some ugly crevasses in the gla- 
cier, with snow bridges over them, which had a treacherous 
look^ owing to the new-foUen snow of Friday last, which 
still lay thickly on this part of the glader. In foct, we 
were now beginning to attain a confidderable hei^t Next, 
we came to several crevasses in succession, extending, to 
all appearance, right across the glacier; these in many 
places were of great width ; but we found narrow places 
in all of them, so that we passed them with ease. By six 
o'clock we had ascended the glacier to about the level of 
the Jardin* (or perhaps not quite so high), which we 
now saw at a distance, m its solitude, insulated in the up- 
per part of the glacier du Tal^fre. Soon afterwards, we 
got into the heart of the glacier du Tacul, and Devouassoud 
went ahead of us all toexplore the way. Here we came to 
some really bad places, which we passed, wHh care and 
patience^ and which elicited from Coutet the pithy remark 
— * Sacrebleu ! II foit bien mauvais ici cette aan^e ! ' — 
an opinion that, as soon as it was uttered, was confirmed 
by the thundering fldl of a huge pyramid of ice, not £u> 
fin>m us, which was dashed in pieces by the shock; and 
it was curious to see that which but a moment before was 
a gigantic towering column, streaming in white powder 
down the icy channels beneath ; and to make matters yet 
more starUinf^ we had directly afterwards to pass another 
dangerous place, close under an overhanging cliff of ice, 
dripping wet in the morning sun, that seemeid every mo- 
ment rMdy to foil upon us. * Dep4chons nous id T was 
the prevailing sentiment; and indeed I think we all had 
reason to feel rather nervous in this part of the glacier. 
We now, however, got some breathing time on a small plain 
of snow ; and aft^ards, for a little while, continued our 
progress up the glacier, without having to pass any bad 
crevasses; weweie aided, too, rather than impeded, by the 
new-foUen snow, the softness of which took off the dimger 
that would otherwise have existed of slipping upon the ice. 
Hitherto our progress had been very slow, and we had been 
obliged to make many oounteiHnarohes, so that it was 
now past seven o'clock. 

I will observe, by the way, that it is quite impossible for 
the most extravagant pencil to exaggerate the outlines of 
glacier scenery. We finmd every variety of the most 
abrupt angular maosen of i<^ cliffs, crags, pyramids, and 
inllars; and huge piers, supporting sup^dnoumbent strata 
of ioe, twisted and moulded, as though by the operation of 
heat and exoessive pressure, hito sudi wavy figures as vol- 
canic lavas are often seen to take. And, to compare small 
things with great, on looking at certain <tf these configura- 
tiims, I oould not help thinking of a stick of sealing-wax, 
which had been held for some time in a warm hand, and as 
it relaxed firom its rigidity, had been gradually forced into 
a curved shape. Our general line of march was not up 
the centre of the glacier, but lay nearer the right side ot 
it, as you fiu)e the Col 

Soon afterwards, in consequence of our coming to a very 
bad crevasse, Devouassoud was again sent out to explore 
a passage in one direction, and Coutet' in another, leaving 
me and the two others together. Here, a large wasp, ap- 
parently puuled, like ourselves, came buzzing round us. 
We were at foult here for some time. At last, a very nar- 
row bridge of ice was seen at some little distance, which, 
by its darker colour, appeared to be old ice, and therefore 
firm. This bridge, if snch it may be called, lay on our 
right, many foot above us ; and the question was how to 
reach it Devouassoud, with admirable coohiess, yet run- 
ning risks which made mefiBol almost foint with anxiety as 
I witnessed them, managed, by the help of steps which he 
cut with his axe in the solid ioe, to scramble up to the base 



* According to Professor Forbes, the height above the sea of the 
rtvRot nun of th« Jardiii is 0042. and of tbm highest iMXt MIO 
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of a small oolimm of ice, that oommtmioated with a sort of 
platform, on which there was firm, though scanty standing 
room, and whence the bridge mig^t be immediately reach- 
ed. The ice column looked insecure; and the more so, 
fix>m the quantity of brilliantly white finesh-lkllen snow that 
had lodged agamst it. Its firmness, howeyer, was put to 
the prodT by blows with an ice pole, and it was partially 
cleared of &e fresh snow. Derouassoud then cautiously 
cut steps round its exterior surftMse, and so ascended to the 
platform, followed by another guide, who held one end of 
a strong cord, the other end of whidi was tied round my 
body. I then followed them. The two guides, now firmly 
plaoed on the platform, held the cord slackly, not intend- 
ing to use it unless it was required. It was agreed that 
they should tighten it if I called out to them to do so, and 
not else. Thus I wound my way, in their ibotsteps, care- 
ftiUy round the column ; with yawning gnUb, formed by cre- 
vasses intersecting crevasses in erery posable direction be- 
neath me ; steadying myself with one hand, and holding ^ 
cord loosely between the finger and thumb of the other, like 
a child who learns to yrsJk by holding up its flrock before it» 
confidence in either case bemg the only support really re- 
quired. The other two guides followed me. We then all 
crossed the narrow bridge of ice without difficulty, and de- 
scending by a low, yet perpendicular cliff of ioe^ we resumed 
our line of march, leayingthis formidable crevasse behind us. 
It was now eight o'clock. Soon after this the glacier changed 
its appearance altogether. As we ascended, we found more 
fresh snow, and fewer crevasses; but ihete was no less 
need of caution. Here we all tied ourselves together with 
two stout cords, and proceeded for half an hour more, un- 
til we came to a convenient place for halting, wherewe 
stopped, and took some breakrast ; having had a laborious 
walk of more than six hours from the Montanvert, almost 
entirely over ice. Here I accidentally let flUl on the snow 
the case of the green spectacles which I wore on this ex- 
pedition. It immediately began to glide away, as if ani- 
mated, and disappeared down a crevasse at about eighty 
yards below us. Nothing is safe for an instant if not well 
looked after on these treadberous slopes. In order to prevent 
a like mischance happening to our poles, the loss of any 
of which would have been a serious matter, we took care 
never to let them out c^ our hands without first sticking 
them firmly upright in the snow by their pointed ends. 

Whilst we were in the middle of the glacier, I could not 
help remarking what ridiculous figures we all were, equip- 
ped with blouses, firieze gaiters, green spectacles, vdls, and 
slouched hats, pacing along with the most solemn gravity. 
Devouassoud, in particular, with huge spectacles, and his 
hat tied on with a handkerchief under his chin, supnorting 
himself with his stick, was no bad representative of Mother 
Goose. 

After our repast we resumed our march exactly as be- 
fore. At a quarter before ten we came on the firesh track 
of more chamois, but we saw none. Mopt Blanc now ap- 
peared on our ri^t> in a rocky opening by the side of 
the glacier ; and I stood in mute surprise to see how as- 
tonishingly diminished in height it now appeared, and how 
close to us, yet in reality it was more than six thousand 
feet above us, and on iha,t side wholly inaccessible. We 
hence pursued our course up a long and steep ascent of 
snow, in one monotonous zig-zag, interrupted (mly by our 
sinking ^ee^eep into the soft snow, and by the counter- 
marches it was necessary to make in order to find snow 
bridges strong enough to bear us across the crevasses with 
which the snow, or serac, was at this height intersected. 

Some of these bridges were on principles decidedly un- 
mechani<»l ; with a downward, ana not an upward curve ; 
fringed witii dripping icicles many feet long. Such as these 
we carefully avoided. In many places we saw creases in 
the smooth snow, under which we found incipient cracks, 
and crevasses, of a fisw inches only in width, showing the 
perpetual changes g(Mng on in these wonderfhl regions, so 
that no two journeys across them can be made under the 
same circumstances. And now the bare outline of the sum- 
mit of the Col seemed to lie just before us; it was not, 

» Ail -A. ^» i»_ _„ t »_ l.t ^^ Al 



inclined plane of eternal snow (glacier no longer) tiiti ti 
actually found ourselves upon the highest ridge, 11,142 
feet above the level of the sea ; having attained our poiot 
not without some hard work, and undergoing some nab; 
but without any painftd degree of fiitigue, and witiioot e^ 
periendng any iU effects whatever from the rarity of Ht 
air. The cool, silent precautions of my guides throo^^ 
were b^ond all praise. 

But it is not desirable, and it is soaroelj possible to n- 
main long on the iq>permost ridge. Yoa must make im- 
mediately for the r^cky buttress where Sauasure'i ctbis 
stood, hx order to reach this spot> you pass a very du> 
gerous steep snow slope, terminating abruptly ia an enor- 
mous crevasse^ on the summit of the glacier of Biont Fr^, 
on the side towards Piedmont Here, if any unhappy bong 
should chance to slide down, he would be precipitatod orer 
the edge of the tercujt into the crevasse; or, possibly, lie 
might shoot right over it into blank air, and fell ultiiMtefy 
on some spires of rock at a terrific depth below. Xncroai- 
ing this slope the new-flkUen snow stood us in good steai 
It was exactiy of the proper consistency fer walking npoD 
safely and easily : nevertheless, it appeared to me to be i 
place where, in some states of the weather, an avalanche 
xnight easily be detached, carrying all before it and irith 
it over the precipice. Bevouassoud told ne that on oat 
occasion, on passing this spot^ he found it an entire aheet 
of ice, so that he was obliged to cut steps with his axe ligbt 
across its whole lengtii in order to reach the rocks. These, 
however, we now attained without difficulty ; and, on u- 
riving, we congratulated one another on the success tint 
had hitherto att^ided our expedition, and oommeoocd 
forthwith an attack on our remaining provisions. 

From this point the view to the noSrth is quite shut oat: 
but on turning to the south, on the ri^ is the sammit d 
Mont Bluio, with its dependent glaciers and predpitoos 
buttresses and outworks; in truth, a sublime and wonder- 
ftil sight Below, lies the All^e Blanche ; farther, amidst 
a wilderness of Alps, not fewer than five enormous peaks 
of mountains apparently little lower than Blont Blanc, tod 
of outlines quite as grand ; nearer, rose the Cramont, and 
the Pain de Sucre, hard by which was the little town rf 
Counn%yeur, and the ac^aoent valleys ; and thus f not to 
catalogue the remaining mountains) the eye paned eastr 
wards towards Mount Rosa, and the glorious Cerrin. Most 
fortunately there was no haze or vapour to intercept the 
wonders of the view ; there were only a few white doai 
here and there, rather setting off than marring the pro- 
portions and magnitudes of the mountains before ns, ia- 
finite in number and majesty, ^o description can oonr^ 
an adequate idea of this side of Mont Blanc, and of the ap- 
pearance of the descent from the summit of tha Col da 
G6mt towards Courmayeur. Whilst we were gazing at 
the view, our attention was arrested by a hissing noise, 
which we found to proceed flrom the snow on a veiy 1«< 
and precipitous slope to our ri^t> the sur&oe of vhica, 
under the influence of the noon-dav sun, began to a&de ia 
gentle avalanches down towards the rocks beneath. We 
immediately, merely fer the sake of amusement, commenced 
hurling stones, as large as we could lift) down the sloM 
in hopes of augmenting the avalanches, but it was wholly 
without effect The velocity, however, which these 8ton« 
acquired before they readied the bottom of the slope, and 
the force with which they dashed against the rocks below, 
bursting asunder in clouds of dust, was a striking aght 
Two of my guides succeeded in detaching a very lirgj 
mass, whidi rolled down with tremendous violence; hot 
it had no more effect on the snow than the smaller ones. 
Some of the boards of Saussure's cabin, alluded to aboT^ 
still remain on this q>ot Here it was that in hia de^oted- 
nees to science, that distinguished philosopher passed se- 
venteen days and nights. The (kbm of rock here oontaiB 
a vast quantity of crystals ; and here we found a portion 
of the broken stem of a thermometer. We also ^"^J"^ 
buttcnrffiee whilst we remained on the summit We im 
earUer in the day, seen several dead and ^7^^'^^ 
the surfeoe of the snow, and one or two dead half-aedgn 
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We teaahked on the summit of the Col imtil a quarter 
before one, and then commenced the deeoent towards Couv 
mayenr. Our way lay down a long predpioe of loose 
rocks and stones, fbrtonately free from snow. This descent, 
together with a glissade of snow much lower down, and 
after that, a steep descent of rude mountain pasture, occu- 
pied us, without intermission, until past three o'clock, 
when we made another halt, at the tail of a snow slope, 
from under which there issued a delicious stream of ioe- 
oold water. Here we finished our wine, and congratulated 
esch other sincerely on the success of our expedition, for 
now all difficulties were past; and I will not deny haying 
looked up at the frowning battlements of ice on which we 
had been so lately standing with the most flThiUi-itting 
sensations. During the descent I was much struck with 
the towering magnificence of the distant Mont Velan, which 
I had seen in great beauty, when on an excursion to the 
Great 8t Bernard a forbught before. The beauty of the 
scenery below, about Courmayeur, as seen during the de- 
scent, exceeds anything which the Vale of Ghamonix affords. 

Other steep pastures, fir woods, and a succession of 
green sloping meadows, led us finally down into the yale 
of Courmayeur at a quarter past fiye. Here, just as we 
had reached the bottom, although I felt in no respect un- 
pleasantly fiktigued, I was attacked by a giddiness so sudr 
den and liolent, that I fell against a young ash tree, and 
thence headlong down a soft grassy bank. My guides, in 
alarm, ran to my assistance, and in less than a minute I 
was perfectly restored, nor was I in the least hurt by tiie 
ikll This kind of attack I never before experienced. I 
haye no donbt of its baring been occasioned by changing 
the air of the glacier, and of the Col, for that of the valley, 
which we all found very hot and close. I continued my 
walk with great caution for a little way, apprehensive lest 
the seisure should return ; but finding that on crossing a 
narrow wooden bridge over a fiMuning torrent, I could 
stand and look at the troubled waters without inconve- 
nience, I dismissed the subject from my mind, convinced 
that the indisposition was merely transient And so it 
proved. We at length reached Courmayeur at six o'clock, 
haTing been on fioot for fifteen hours and three quarters. 
In the evening I experienced a very slight bleeding at the 
nose. I slept well that night, and the next morning felt 
liUle or no remains of fatigue. 

There is no part of the passage of the Col du G6ant, 
from Ghamonix to Courmayeur, that is extraordinarily 
&tigaing; though the glacier is sure to be in a state more 
or less dangerous, and the summit of the Col towards 
Connnayenr may be in a very dangerous state indeed. The 
excitement is unceasing, and the attention perpetually oc- 
cupied. I have really been voy fortunate in my mountain 
excnraons ; and have been well rewarded for paying a little 
patient attention to th/e turns of the weather, which is in a 
Teiy unsettled state. We had scarcelv anived at Cour- 
mayeur, when du'k clouds began to gather round the sum- 
mit of Hont Blanc, and soon after, over the Col du G^ant ; 
^ at dusk it came on to rain hcaavily, with thunder and 



1 bad no fellow-traveller with me on this occasion ; and 
I am sore that in adl excursions out of the common run it 
is best to perform them alone ; that is to say, accompanied 
only by the necessary guides. Much time must be lost 
when the party is a la^ one; and it is evident that in 
dangerous places the fewer that have to cross them the 
o<!^- With req>ect to passing the Col duG^ant, I think, 
on the whole it is better to go from Courmayeur to Chamo- 
is than flrom Chamonix to Courmayeur. It may be a 
question, in case of bad weather, whidh is the better place 
of the two to be detained at : but at Chamonix you are sure 
of gettmx good guides at a short notice ; and if you intend 
B^&rting from Courmayeur, you must seikl round to Chamo- 
mkr a guide to be the leader of the par^, and must keep 
mm^you till yoa start Also, on the Chamonix side, in 
P^^^ the giaoer, you are going iq> hiU all the way, 
whereby you obtain a better si^t of your main difficulties ; 
wmch alto you thus encounter early in the day's work. 
l>ut on the other hand, should the rocky precipice on the 



side of Courmayeur hate any snow upon it» the ascent 
would probably be better than the descent ,* however, in 
such a case it would perhaps be the more prudent plan to 
defer the expedition altogether. 

The next morning (Wednesday, August 7) was fine 
after the rain and thunder of the night ; but we observed 
that firesh snow had fidlen on the heists, and that the pre- 
cipitous rocky descent of the Col was now gray with snow ; 
so that had we delayed our expedition a single day longer, 
it would in all probability have failed. At dght o'clock I 
left Courmayeur with my guides, and proceeded by the 
Col de la Beigne, to Chapuy, our quarters for the night 
We were scarcely housed, about dusk, before a thundov 
storm came on ; during which I saw, by a blaze of light- 
ning, three children of the hamlet sitting on the grassy 
slope of the mountain, not heeding the weather and no one 
heeiding them. The rain at last drove them in. One had 
a bowl of milk in his hand, and another a wreath of Alpine 
flowers. The next morning we went on by the Col du Bon 
Homme, to the baths oi St Gervais. Here I bade fiurewell 
to my trusty guides, shaking them all four cordially by ti^e 
hand at parting. They were, of course, going home to 
Chamomx. I went on to St Martin, and l^e next morning 
returned, by the diligence, to Geneva. 



MARY STUART. 

It may be proper to acquaint our readers that the events 
recorded in the subsequent narrative are well authenticated. 
The principal foots, though little known, are nevertheless 
recounted and affirmed by several writers, usually dted as 
unimpeachable authorities. Among these we may leEsr to 
the Prince Alexander Labanoff, in his * Collection of Biaiy 
Stuart's Letters,' edited in 1889 by the librarian Merlin. 
Mr Merlin would consider himself dishonoured if he suffered 
the name of a volume to be inscribed on his catalogue which 
had any link in common with romances. To Uaa modem 
authority xnay bo added the * Correspondence of Throck- 
morton,' written in 1676, Cottonian Manuscript, Caligula 
C. J., folios 11 to 85; Doctor lingard; and Laboureur, in 
his * Addition to the Memoirs of Castelnau,' book the first, 
page 618 of the edition of 1781. lingard, who was coun- 
sellor and almoner to Louis XV., ow^ to his confidential 
post the knowledge of several particulars kept fi)r a long 
time secret Besides, when he published his work, it was 
easy for him to consult the registers of the Convent al 
Soissons, and to obtain assurance of the reality of the fiicts 
which he, priest and historian as he was, has not hesitated 
to attest as authentic A single voice is raised against their 
verity ; it is that of Gilbert Stuart in his book published 
in London in 1782. But, as Prince Labanoff judiciously 
observes, the testimony of Throckmorton, a cotemporary ; 
of Lingard, and of Laboureur, in positions which gave them 
every fiidlity for knowing the truth, merit as much credit 
as an isolated protestation, written two hundred and four- 
teen years after the occurrence of the principal circum- 
stance of the history we are about to detaiL 

hx 1668, towards the end of the month of January or 
February, for the learned authors we have just men- 
tioned do not agree on this point, two men, enveloped in 
lurge doaks, descended firom a carriage that had stopped 
about midnight at the gate of the Abbev of Our Lady at 
Soissons. (hie of these travellers seized the knocker so 
violently, that ihie whole community started fi^m their 
sleep at the noise caused by the heavy mass of iron as it 
rose and folL While the norices, leaning towards each 
other's beds, asked in a low voice what a visit at such an 
hour could mean, and the noble and venerable Mary Mow- 
bray, tiie lady i^bess, started up in bed, the kno&er re- 
newed once or twice its appeal The portress, altogether 
bewildered, without waiting for the call of the silver whistle 
of the superior, entered precmitately into her oolL 

< My beloved mother,' cried she, * the gate of the oonTent 
will be broken in. What misfortune menaces usT' 

' There can be none,' said tiie abbess. * For a whole 
year, has not the town of Soissons belonged to the king of 
France, who is to guard and protect it?' 
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Slift then got vp hastily, threw oa her robe, oorer ed with 
the sacred yell her yenenikble head, and quickhr deecended 
the 8tair8» aeoompanied by the portress, for now the 
knocker was agitated furiously. * Who knocks thus, and 
at such an hour?' demanded the abbess. 

' They are going to answer us at ket,' replied a roug^ 
Toice. 'Imustimmediatelyspeak with the superior of £e 
abbey of Notre-Dame. 

'The lady abbess Is here with me,' said the trembling 
Toice ot the poitress. 

The mde tones of hkn who Tociferated outside the gate 
softened a little, and he pronounced a few words in a fo- 
reign language. 

The abbess, in extreme agitation, exclaimed, *Open, 
dster, be quick T and stUl more to liast^ the nun'sefforts, 
who was withdrawing the bolts and turning the key, die 
repeated, ' Open, open !' The gate, freed from its many 
iron boltoi at length unclosed and admitted the two stran- 
gers, 

* This is the charge I am bound to commit to you,' said 
one of them. 

' And these are the instructions which aoeompany the 
charge,' added the other. 

' A charge confided to me I Whence comes it?' inqmred 
the stupified mother. 

' A nobleman bade us perform this duty upon our honour 
and our life,' replied the least rude of the men. Then 
placinfl; at theTfeet of the abbess, whUe she took the letter, 
a midcUe-sized package, they bowed deeply, departed, and 
shut the gate behind them. In a minute the gallop of the 
horses announced their departure. 

The women turned to each other greatly astonished, 
though unable to see, for the current cf air occasion^ by 
the gate beiiig suddenly shut had extinguished the lantern 
of the portress ; nevertheless the superior began to open the 
letter brought under such mysterious circumstances. 

* Shut the gate, sister,' said the abbess, ' then take the 
package the strangers brought and place it in my cell.' 

While the andent lady groped to find the staircase lead^ 
ing to her apartment, tire portress stooped to obey the 
orders she had just received, and her hands sought the 
package placed on the fla^itones of the cloister. In the 
deep obscurity, her foot accidentally moved it, and thence 
issued the cry of a new-bom child. At this sound the 
abbess uttered a shriek of mingled surprise and terror. As 
for the portress, she was ready to fidnt ' Madam,' stam- 
mered uie, for her Hps could hardly move; * madam, what 
is' to be done? What will become of us?' 

' Follow me, and be sileiit,' interrupted the abbess in an 
impericus tone, taking up the package, wrapped in Hnai, 
wmch had such an innocent appearance. The supericn* 
placed her hand on the infimt's mouth, and rapidly tra- 
versed the cloister. Once more in her cell, At hastened 
to obtain a Ught, and opened the letter she had received fit>m 
the travellers. Scarcely had her eyes fixed on the writing 
' than they overflowed with tears, and she was obliged to 
wipe them away before she could proceed. 

* Sister, ' said die to the portress, * this chiM is a precious 
charge and a sacred one confided to us. We ma^ praise 
God for being the chosen instruments in a work of his 
merqy. That is all I may reveal to you on one of the most 
solemn secrets ever committed to my venerable experience. 
Now, procure from the stables some milk, and a» soon as 
it is day we will seek a nurse for the inflmt, for she must 
not leave the enclosure of the cloister of Notre-Dame. Here 
she must grow, and, perhaps, sheltered by our holy walto, 
here she must live and die.^ 

All the ideas of the portress were conAised, and in spite 
of her great desire to penetrate the mystery, she under- 
stood neither what she saw, what she heard, nor what she 
was doinff. While hastening to the stables to obtain the 
milk for tAe child, she asked herself whether she was awake, 
or if some strange dream had not disturbed her reason. 
When she had aroused the keepers of the stable, as much 
astonished as herself at her appearance at such an hour, 
and that their slumber was to be interrupted by an order 
from the abbess to milk one of the cows, die returned with 



the warm milk to the cell The superior had cradled &» 
iniknt on her knees, like the most tender mother, and an^ 
mured a hymn by way of lullaby, to still its erifls. Thewim 
milk, however, l^d a better effect than the earned song; tfae 
child drank eagerly, and soon fell asleep upon the a&boi' 
knees, who dared not move for fear of awddng her, and tin 
sheremained immovable till the bell rang iar matins Sie 
then placed the little creature on her eoocliv and Botstsppif 
to observe the contrast offered by the appearance cf (to 
slewing babe on the virgin bed of a reohise^ ahe hasteaedto 
the choir, where she was much lew marked by thefeneo^ 
of her prayers than the diligeiioe with wbioh she diieoled 
the Horning ceremony. That office oonduded, die legsiBBd 
her odl wUh a promptitude that had something of the n- 
vacity of youth. The infant still dept soundly, her rnj 
Hps were slightly moved as thouf^ she wan yet driddBg 
the nnlk that had appeased her hunger, and ttoe «ii 
a grace in the deep closed ^dids uiat moved the re- 
cluse, and awoke a maternal feeling in her heart so )m% 
imbued with the austere spirit of asoeticMm. 'FarfinoBMel- 
ing to overoome this new and sweet sentisMnt^ she gave wij 
to it entirdy, and tasted an indescribable joy at finding 
herself the protectress of this poor littie creatur e^ so com- 1 
pletdy abandoned on the earth. With an intelbge&oetbtt i 
could hardly be expected th be found in a woman broaibt 
up in a cloister fit>m her infency, and who bad seen axtj 
years of her life slowly consume in it, she gave the se- 
cessaiy orders that the little girl should be caieftillj it- 
tended to, and placed under her immediate WLperi n leodeaea 
She wotdd not permit a nurse to suckle the inihnt, and hsv- 
ing determii^ she should be nourished on goal^s miIk,8faB 
went herself to choose the youngest, wlntest^ and prettiest 
of the homed flock, and had it placed in a stable as dm 
as posdble to her own ceU. A mother ooold not have siv- 
passed her in her attentions. 

While the abbess was occuined with theee various mm, 
it may be easily supposed the alarm of the night and tbe 
adventures of the day completdy occupied the attentioDof 
tiie whole convent The superior did not take, and had not 
taken, the least precaution to disrimulate the child's tRifil 
amongst the community of whidi she waa the head. The ' 
only thing she k^ secret was herorigin; there were, iSotn- 
fore, only the suppositions and questaona wfaidi codd be 
addressed without oeadng to the portreee rdative to tk 
matter. And it was necessary to pursue tfaase inquiries 
with caution, for the abbess, it was known, eoofided to lo 
one her secrets, and did not approve of their being oadot 
subject of conv«rsati(m. Tb» portress, proud ofthtin- 
portance the adventure gave her, and delighted to be aa 
object of general attention, r^)eated to all wlio denred tke 
details, and even more than the details, of the arrird of 
the strangers, tiie mysterious letter, and the strange miD- 
ner in which tiie child had been preoentod to the ahbea. 
VFhile, however, surrounded by a group of DOfrioee, die t^ 
commenced for the seventh or dgfath time her inexhsaslable 
narrative^ the Lad v Mowbray suddenly appeared sod aH' 
gulariy troid^ed the audience and the orator. 

* Sister portress,' said the superior, with that cold iatoift' 
tt<m which permitted no repl v, and which she was aecns- 
tomed to employ with her flock; * retire to your cdl, there 
redte the miserere mei Deus twenty tiaies, kneelinfe viUi 
extended arms, using your disc^>line between eadi psdn. 
Sister novices, the same poumee is imposed on yoa; go 
and pray to God to moderate for the fhture the intea^cf^ 
ance of your ttmgues and also die fervour of your curiosi^-' 

The portress and the novicee retired confiised and in 
consternation to their cdls, where they aoeompIidMd ea 
themselves the severe chastisement the abbess had infficted 
for the punishment of thdr curiodty. The news of it kmd 
spread through t&e cloister, and rendered tiie contendioDi 
on that subject fewer and more reserved. 

If the abbess permitted no one to Oceopy thensehrei 
with the origin of her little protegief in retem ifei V^ 
mitted the sisters to lavish thdrcarenee and thdr attea- 
tions as much as they desired <m the little child, who ijjtf 
solemnly baptised by the Bishop of Laon in person. Oa 
abbess answered for thednld at the font witii Don ^ff<">* 
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imabm, an aadent Denedict u ie, lier confessor. These 
three personages alone were acquainted whh the compiling 
of the act of baptnsm, written in the preUte's own hand, 
who d^Kwited it with other papers in a gulden box, sealed 
bj him, and took cluu-ge of it himser The little girl was 
placed by her godfhther and godmotner under our lady's 
inTocation, protectress of the abbey, and bore the name of 
Mary heucerorth. 

Nineteen years had passed, at the end of which time the 
abbess remuned the sole possessor of her secret, fbr the 
bishop as well as the ancient Benedictine were dead ; and 
throughout this long intenral she had watched over her 
pi^l with the soliettnde of a mother. She desired that her 
education might be more extended, and superior to that 
nsaaliy gSren to ladies hi those days, and never appeared 
to consider her goddau^ter was destined to take the TeQ 
m the abbey of Notre>I>ame. Far from that, she gave her 
instructions fitted to regulate her conduct one day in the 
world, and sometimes hkited that important and hig^ pros- 
pects were in store for the child. Whatever these mi^t 
be^Hary wore, from the day of her baptism, the costume 
of the novices of the abbey of Notre-Dame. Her beauty 
was extreme, as the following words of Brantome testify : — 
' The fhimess of her countenance contended with the wMte- 
ness of her Tcil ; the one seemed to efface the other, and yet 
they harmonised well. * Still more, she had the perfection of 
a 8^ and eloquent voice.' Hence, with the exception of a 
few sisters, enemies of tiie superior, every one in the abbey 
loved and adored her, and none Mi any jealousy on account 
of the large share of fhvour the abbess showed her. With- 
out exactly knowing why, they were accustomed to look 
upon Maiy as a person whose rank was hi^er than that 
of all the other members of the community, to whom atten- 
tion and almost homage bdonged. Mary tiius passed a 
tranquil and serene lifk Sometimes she would interrogate 
the abbess on the secret of her birth; who mildly bade her 
not seek to penetrate a mystery which cbrcumstances did 
not yet permit her to reveaL 

Towards the end of the year 1587 the abbess of Notre- 
Dame of SorasonMIl into a deep melancholy. She received 
fr^uent letters, and thef>e letters appeared to increase her 
grieC Finally, in spite of her advanced age, she undertook 
a journey which lasted three months ; her sorrow, ikr from 
b^ng allay ed at her return, appeared to have become more 
bitter and deep. She passea days and nights before the 
altars, sulyfected herself to the severest penances, and seemed 
a prey to the most terrible despair; at the same time desir- 
ing to have Blaiy iJways with her to mingle their prayers 
together. 'Pray,' she said to her, 'pray, my duld; for 
God to *tum away his wrath, requires the pure and fer- 
vent supplications of an angel such as you. Pray, Mary, 
pray, for a great misfortune menaces one of the most holy 
and noblest of women. If the divine displeasure is not ap- 
peased, an unexampled crime will be committed.' 

Towards the end of February, another letter arrived for 
the abbess. The news contained in this missive produced 
such a fiital impression on the ancient reduse that she foil 
into a ihhtting fit on leadhig them. When sensibility was 
restored, her reason seemed distracted. She muttered 
words without connexion, and the )ips which for eighty 
years had never offered but praises to uod, were comprised 
with force that they might not permit complaints against 
the divine will to escape them. A flood of tears suc- 
ceeded this criids, brou^t on by the appearance of Mary 
in her godmother's chamber. The sight of the maiden 
gave it a new turn; the abbess threw herself into her arms 
sod pressed.her strongly to her bosom. *My child,' said 
die, * weep, for the crime is accomplished ! Weep, for the 
Queen Elizabeth has just caused the assassination of her 
cousin, the Queen Mary Stuart!' 

* Who are then the Queen Mary Stuart and the Queen 
E&aheth?' inquired Bibury, surprised, for it was the first 
ttms^ in te secludon of &e cloister, which she had never 
left, tfast these names had readied her ears. 

* One is a victim, the other is a murderess,' replied the 
abbess. 'One is a martyr, the other is a heretic. Pray 
to Qod, my child, Hiat his divine metey may admit the one 



to his rest and that he may pardon the other and grant 
her repentance for her unhegird-of crime. Pray, my child, 
for the days of misfortune and mourning are come ! Pray, 
for the hand of the Lord is extended on Scotland, my 
country ! Pray, blood flows, dvil war is aroused, and the 
sons suffer thmr mother to be slain and draw no sword to 
defend her I Pray, for there are orphans abandoned and 
alone uixai the earth without protection and without 
succour. 

The morrow was celebrated in the abbey of Notre-Dame 
of Soissons, as in all the convents of France, by a ftmeral 
serrice for the repose of the soul of Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scotland. Mary prayed with even greater fervour than 
ordinary, for Aq remembered her godmotiier was firom 
Scotland, and she had Been the grief the news of the death 
of the royal martyr had caused her. 

Since the journey she had undertaken, and, above all, 
since she had learned the violent death of the Scottish 
Queen, the abbess withered raindly beneath the pressure 
of old age, which appeared till then to have respected her 
in spite of her dghty years. Still she gevemea the con- 
vent, as heretofore, with a firm hand, and perhaps showed 
greater energy in resisting every attempt, however slight, 
that threatened to invade her absolute pow^. A sister of 
great influence in the community, united by birth to the 
royal fiunily, thought she n^ght release herself in some 
insignificant points from strict observance of the usual 
rule, but was reprimanded by the abbess, who addressed 
to her a public and severe warning. Mary, meanwhile, 
watched over her day and ni^t, and lavished on her the 
attentive cares of filial tenderness. Alas I these cares could 
not overcome the malady nor calm the deep grief which 
overwhelmed her bene&ctress ; and often^ without apparent 
motive, the andent recluse would gaze at her goddaughter, 
burst into tears, and seem a prey to despair. She drew 
her to her bosom, covered her forehead with kisses, and 
invoked the mercy of God for her. But such violent emo- 
tion soon exhausted the little strength her eighty years 
had left her, and one day the phyddan of the abbey, after 
half an hour's examination of the symptoms of her illness, 
thus addressed her : — 

* My lady abbess, on earth I have always entreated to 
be remembered in your prayers; to-morrow, before the 
throne of God, I hope you will not forget me, and that you 
will continue your intercesdon.' 

The abbess looked at him with deep anxiety. * Thus,' 
said she, * I did not decdve myseUl Alas! must I quit tbs 
orphan who, except me, has no aid upon earth. Mary ! 
Let Biary come to me ! 1 must speak to her immediately.' 
The maiden, who as usual was in the a^dning apartment, 
at this hastened to her. < My diild,' said the superior, with 
the utmost agitation; * my diild, thou must take tlM veil 
to-day; tfads hour thou must pronounce thy vows ! I have 
often told thee thy lift was not destined to be passed in a 
cloister, and I have reAised to yidd to thy prayers when 
thou didst ask me to let thee engage in a rel^ous lift. 
Now it is myself who beseeches thee to do so ; who com- 
mands thee in urgent necessity. Oh God, permit me to 
live tin this ceremony is accomplished, till this orphan has 
an assured asylum ! Let the bishop be sent for, implore 
him to come this moment in Christ s name and in that of 
his own salvation.' While this order was executed, her 
emotion continued to increase and inflame. The prelate 
hastened to her presence^ and found her on the verge of 
delirium. 

*My Lord!' cried she, as soon as she perodved him; 
* my lord, bestow the veil on sister Mary. Let her become 
a votary in Notre-Dame of Soissons before I die. If I ap- 
pear in the presence of God ere this is done, I shall have 
to answer for having listened to foolish hopes, and not shel- 
tered this poor orphan in this house.' 

* I promise you, my sister, to attend to the execution of 
the last wish you express^ but a vocation cannot be thus 
hurried.' 

< For the sake of a Christian soul in peril; ^es, my lord, 
for my salvation, do what I ask, else vou wiU duure the 
terrible respondbility of my fiiult' Saying this, she raised 
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her hands towards heayen with despair; her cheeks were 
burning, her eyes glared with a strange brilliancy. 

' Does the yoong lady/ inquired the bishop, ' unite all 
the qualifications necessary to be admitted among the 
sisters of the abbey of Xotre-Dame of Soissons ? Is she of 
legitimate birth? Of anoblefiunily? Has she a dowry of 
twelve thousand crowns?* 

* The dowry is there,' replied the abbess, pointing to the 
treasure of the community deposited in her cell ; * and for 
legitimacy and nobility of birth there is none so pure or so 
illustrious.' 

< Qiye me then the proo&, my dear sister.' 

* The proofs ! ' said the abb^ passing her thin hands 
across her burning forehead. * Ihe proo& 1 Where are 
they? Who is the possessor?' She thus searched a long 
time in her memory. She struggled with death, which 
already obliterated Uie past; she could not, howeyer, recall 
what she desired; she was in despair; when with a sudden 
cry she exclaimed — ' Thanks, my God ! Thanks for the re- 
turn of my reason ! The bishop — my brd — the bishop your 
predecessor — ^I confided them to hun. Let every one else 
leave the room, that Maiy and you alone may learn the 
secret of her birth. Approach, I will tell it to you, but in 
your ear, for it is a secret of death and life. Poniards and 
poison would be used against her if it was known. She is 
the daughter of she is the daughter of * 

The Ushop and Mary bent down to listen; she was at 
length to know her moUier's name. Alas ! the lips of the 
dying woman could no longer utter intelligible sounds. 
Her head sank slowly back on the bed ; a sli^t rattle was 
heard, and her eyes olosed in death. Mary fell on her 
knees, while the bishop redted the prayers for the dead. 

* Do not fear, my cnild,' said the bishop, * I shall not 
forget the interest she who has just departed felt for you, 
and the latest wish she expressed with regard to you. I will 
cause search to be made among the papers of the bishop 
who preceded me in the diocese of Soissons ; and I hope 
nothing will prevent your vocation. The proo& of your 
legitimate birth are more especially necessary, because 
without them you could not take the veil in any religious 
house, unless our holy taiher the Pope grants a dispensa- 
tion. But the pontiff very rarely gives Uiat fistvour, and 
only when it is neceesair for a royal person.' 

Mary scarcely heard him. She was weeping and pray- 
ing at the foot of her benefiictress' bed. 

When the bishop returned to his episcopal palace, faith- 
ful to his promise, he searched among the papers and the 
deeds his predecessors had deposited in the archives of the 
diocese. During a month of indefiitigable labour, however, 
nothing was found relating to Mary. As the ancient al- 
moner who had answered for the maiden at the font had 
been long dead, the prelate was extremely embarrassed. 
He well understood that the deceased abbess would not 
have suffered so much anxie^ for a person of mean origin. 
Her last words had hinted that Mary was the offspring of 
some noble &mily; but such incomplete proo& did not 
satisfy the rigour of ecclesiastical law; he resolved, there- 
fore, to consult the new abbess of Notre-Dame of Soissons. 
The lady who had been elected was precisely the one whom 
the superior had severely reprimanded before her death, 
and who, almost unconsciously, nourished on that account 
a sentiment of bitterness and ill-will against her proteg^. 
She therefore discussed rigorously the question propped 
by the bishop, and showed him that the verbal testimony 
of the departed abbess, however respectable and worthy of 
credit, could not replace the written proofe of legitimacy 
and nobility which the rules of the order and the canons 
of the chux^ch required. * Even if the abbess had named 
the &ther and mother of the young lady,' said she; < but 
she only uttered some vague words, vnthout connexion, in 
the midst of the distractions of fever and her last agony. 
Credit me, my l<BPd,iel us have the courage to accomplish 
to the end, and in a complete manner, the duties imposed 
on us. No one more than myself has suffered firom l^e 
infiraction of our laws, during twenty years, in the convent 
of Notre-Dame, caused by the presence of a stranger.' 

<What!' inquired the bishop, *!& it your intention to 



dismiss the youthfhl Manr from the convent whidi dieky 
inhabited from her birth?' 

' My lord, in recdving fi-om your hands the investitare 
of the title of abbess, I swore to respect and to cause to be 
respected, the rules of the house I govern at the peril of b^ 
conscience. The presence of a stranger here is contrary 
to those rules, and introduces much inoonvenienoe.' 

* And what is to become of this poor creature, ignonoft 
of the world, and whose lifb has been passed in the cku- 
ter, without the slightest contact with the real things of thd 
day?' 

* My lord, you can place her in another convent' 

' Indeed, you counsel me then to infringe for other reli- 
gious establishments the rules which fer your own yoQ 
require to be so rigorously enforced?' interrupted the 
bishop, severely. 

* My lord, you will do what you think proper. It is not 
for an humble recluse to be your adviser. I fUlfil my duty; 
I ask for the strict observance of the rules of our order; I 
put a term to deep abuses of the discipline of the convot 
That is what my conscience imposes on me, nothing more.' 

She departed, bowing respectfully to tiie bishon, who 
remained alone, disoonc^l^ and embarrassed, for the new 
abbess only fulfilled, strictly speaking, her duty. However, 
he hastened to Muy to inform her of the unfitvouraUe 
result The maiden was at that moment kneelmg in the 
choir of the convent, near the sepulchral stone that covered 
the cofiin of her benef^tress, and at the sight of the bishop 
she arose fuH of hope; but as soon as her eyes rested on 
his dejected countenance she understood everything. 

' You have not discovered anything among the papers cf 
your predecessor?' said she. 

The prelate shook his head by way of answer. 

* Then I cannot take the veil and consecrate my life to 
God. May the divine will be done. There r^nains only 
the sad consolation of weeping and praying by the tomb of 
my benefactress.' 

'Alas, my child, this poor happiness is denied yon! 
The rules of the abbey of Notre-Dune of Soissons forbid 
us to receive into its walls those who are^not destined to 
take the veiL' 

Mary uttered a piercing cry. 'I am banished !' she ex- 
claimed. * Alas, alas, I am banished!' 

The bishop attempted to take her hand, but she would 
not suffer it 

* I am banished ! ' she repeated. ' My benefiictress, yon 
hear it, you hear it ! I am banished ! Sly lord, what will 
become of me in a world of which I know nothing, the suf- 
ferings and miseries of which I have alone heard of— with- 
out protection, without an asylum, without bread perhaps? 
Have pity on me, Lord, and take me to thyself!' 

*Do not thus give way to despair,' said the Idshop, 
moved with the deepest compassion. ' You shall have an 
asylum at my house ; I am old, and have not many days 
to live, but after my death I shall be enabled thrcra^ 
others to offer you a shelter fh)m the perils of the world. 
Come, my child, follow me and put an end to these painftil 
emotions by quitting this place.' He drew her gently away ; 
but she again escaped fh)m him, and threw herself on her 
knees by the tomb of her godmother. 

' Adieu !' said she. * Adieu, my mother ! Adieu, thou 
who so tenderly sustained my youth — thou with whom I 
led so sweet and innocent a life! Adieu, I am banished 
fiH)m this cloister, I am forbidden to pray on this stone ! 
Oh, you no longer hear my complaints and my sobs ; you 
watch over me no longer ! ' 

The bishop now led her ftt>m the church, caused her to 
ascend his litter, which waited at the gate of the abbey, 
and they took the way to the episcopal palaoe. 

The bishop of Soissons, though a charitable old man, 
was not endowed with gr^ finmiees of character. Long 
accustomed to the easy and brilliant manners of the court 
of France, it was only for five or six years that he bad 
come to reside in his diocese, where he soug^it to expiate, 
by a grave and well-regulated life, the errors of his past 
life. He had brought with him his sister, Dame Lydorie 
de Penevent> widow of a count of that name^ who had 
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exercised over her hnsband, till he perished from the blow 
of an arqnebusade before Rouen, ^e radeet and most se- 
vere authority. Earing been left a widow, she came to seek 
an asylum with her brother, for the death of the coimt had 
almost left her without fortune, and greatly influenced his 
determination to leave the court and reside in his diocese. 
By little and little, and without much resistance or trouble, 
she goremed and directed the mind of the bishop as she 
had formerly done that of her husband, and conmianded 
bun no less imperiously. Everything was done in the 
house by the oitlers of Dame Lydorie. Always dressed 
from head to foot in black, her coimtenance enveloped in 
her widow's band, she usually showed a discontented and 

I hau^ty visage; scolded from morning to night, always 
reprimanding, never approving, and practising to its fullest 
extent that maxim of the Roman emperor — * Let them hate 
me, prorided they fear me.' At the commencement of this 
domination, the bishop, habituated to the easy and flattei> 
ing lifo of a courtier, often revolted against its severity and 
rudeness; but as it became necessary always to struggle 
and combat — and even then his resistance led to nothing, 
the victory always remaining with his sister — he preferred, 
at length, a peaceable submission to a stormy one. By 
that he at least avoided fotigue and noise. HenceforUi 
Dame Lydorie agitated according to her will in the episco- 
pal palace; directed the servants, regulated the expenses, 
and even extended her temporal power over the spiritual 
affairs. She named the prebends, appointed the candidates 
for the curacies, and nosed such an uproar because the 
bishop had one day secretly chosen a ricar without a 
fiunily deliberation, that the poor old man was nearly 
driven mad. For eight days there were reproaches, cries, 
complaints, and alarms, which he only put an end to by 
finding means to revoke the vicar's nomination and replac- 
ing him by a nominee of his sister's. When these d^Ails 
are known, the embarrassment of the good bishop, on 
approaching his residence with the maiden, may be under- 
st(M)d. He had yielded at first to the inclination of his 
heart, and to the very natural compassion which Mary's 
distress inspired. But now he almost repented of his 
charitable action, for he felt his sister would never consent 
to the presence of a stranger with her, and, above all, of a 
stranger whose admission to the episcopal palace she had 
not authorised. He tried aXi his mgenuity to find some 
means of presenting the outcast Mary to the rude Cerberus 
in a &vourable lights but no idea occurred to him. In spite 
of the extreme rigour of the season, the sweat gathered on 

i his forehead, and his heart beat riolently. But he could 
not retreat, the lot was cast, he must go forward whatever 
were the consequences of his resolution. Having once left 
the abbey of Notre-Dame, Mary, if she would have returned, 
would have found the gates pitilessly shut against her. He 
advanced th^efore towards the danger, internally accusing 
the mules of trotting too quickly, and feeling his courage 
M still more as he perceived the windows of his habitation. 
At length the mules stopped. The bishop ali^ted, and, 
with a mechanical remembrance of the gallantry of his 
youth, he took off his hat and offered his arm to Mary, 
upon which she leant trembling. It was thus they as- 
cended the steps and staircase of the episcopal palace of 



Nothing so quickly inspires eloquence and skill as ne- 
cessity. While walldng i4> these first steps the good bishop 
knew not in what manner to present Mary to the redoubt- 
able widow, so as to obtain for her a less terrible reception. 
But the nearer he drew to his sister, and the imminence 
of the peril increased, his confused and alarmed ideas r^ 
lied in his brain, formed an intelligent cohort, and sug- 
gested two or three stratagems for the amelioration of the 
difficult position of the young lady. Arrived at the head 
of the staircase, he had resolved to inform Dame Lydorie 
that the young recluse was only temporarily in the epis- 
00^ habitation ; that he would not decide upon her &te 
without taking the good counsels of his sister ; he even 
promiBed himself as a very probable chance of success, 
not to show any desire to keep Mary near him, and even 
to push Maohiavelism so fiEur as to appear reluctant to concede 



to such an arrangement. Things thus arranged would doubt- 
less have succeeded, had not a certain &talitT deranged 
the projects of the worthy old man, and at tne moment 
the page who preceded opened the door of Datne Lydorie's 
apartment, he did it so hastily that, through inattention or 
awkwardness, it struck against the foreheiul of the irritable 
widow, who was coming forward to meet her brother. The 
page received a blow applied from one of the heaviest hands 
that ever graced the arm of a Duenna. But eveil this was 
not sufficient for the anger and pain excited in the fhrious 
woman. Th^ bishop, by the glance which she threw on 
him and his protegee, understood that everything was un- 
done; he wished he could have fled and lost all presence of 
mind ; while Mary, timid, as might be expected of a young 
girl who had just left her convent, was silent, and waited 
with her eyes cast down. 

* Well, brother ! ' cried the widow, to whom the effer- 
vescence of her anger gave a double sight, ' what does this 
mean ? Is our house to be made an asvlum for all the 
vagabonds you meet with on your road ? 

* Sister,' stammered the bishop, not well knowing what 
he said, * if you abandon her, what will become of this poor 
child?' 

* And who is this poor child ? ' inquired the gruff dame. 
The bishop upon this sketched in a few words the history 
of Mary. 

* A bastard was only required in your house I ' inter- 
rupted the widow. * By Saint Lydorie, my patron, she is 
here!' 

* Fie ! sister, fie ! ' exclaimed the indignant prelate ; < fie ! 
Should such words be on your lips before the servants of 
my house — before this maiden ? ' 

' You will sec that this maiden, who has already drawn 
upon me a lecture from your morality, will soon give occa^ 
aion for more. Drive me out ! Let her have my place ! 
She may as well now as later.' 

Mary, who was at that moment weeping bitterly, threw 
herself at Dame Lydorie's feet * Madam, said she, * I am 
without an t«ylum, without a guide, without support — 
alone in the world 1 I leave a convent from which I am 
banished, and in which I was placed almost the day of my 
birth. But sooner than occasion grief to my lord the 
bishop, sooner than excite your displeasure, I would leave 
this palace — I prefer dying.' 

Dame Lydorie, however desirous to satisfy her inclina- 
tion for scolding, would not commit a downright eril ac- 
tion. Mary's desire moved her the more, too, as the pain 
of the blow she had received on the head was now quite 
dissipated. * Well, maiden,' said she, * things are not quite 
so bsul yet ; I will not have it said in Soissons that I banish 
from the episcopal palace those to whom my brother offers 
hospitality. You will find an asylum here till we have both 
considered what else will be best for you. Follow me, and 
leave off yoxir tears and sobs, which are of no use.' 

Accustomed to the tender caresses and maternal solici- 
tude of her godmother, the abbess, Mary, when she had 
lost the only affection she possessed in the world, had met, 
at least in the convent, with nothing but indifference and 
coldness. But in the face of this brutal protection, thrown 
to her as a charity, her heart was ready to break, and she 
shrunk from such hospitality. 

* Go, my child,' said the bishop, softly, * follow my 



* Come, come then,' added Dame Lydorie. 

She took the young lady's arm, who felt Uke a sparrow 
in an eagle's talons, and thus led her to her apartments. 
There was so much mildness, so much resignation, so 
much grace in the maiden's character, that by patience she 
at len^ gained the old woman's affection, and was almost 
loved by her. But Dame Lydorie loved her brother also, 
and one may judge, by the torments with which she ha- 
rassed the worthy and inoffensive prelate, the trials which 
poor Mary had to endure. 

On the least mistake in obeying her orders, the widow 
assailed her with the most violent reproaches, and the bit- 
terest recriminations on her poverty and unknown birth, 
which placed her at the mercy of the episcopal charity. 
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B«0ide8» in most things, she filled the offioeof bedchamber 
ladj to the widow, nerer left her for a moment, and at 
night slept near her in a little apartment Hence, the 
moment Dame Ljdorie had the least symptom of sleepless- 
ness, her pitiless Ydce awakened Muy, whose only con- 
solation and refoge was in sleep; but it was necessary at 
the first call of her mistress to rise hastily, to sit by the 
old woman, listen to her cough, and her complaints upon 
the misfortune of being unable to repose, and proceed to 
read the worthy lady's breviary, till her eyes closed, and 
she was again asleep. Mary, when she was well assured 
of that, Tentured to regain her couch, happy if Dame 
Lydorie did not oblige her once more to begin with a tired 
Toice the sop<urBc lecture of the breviary. And if her 
limbs shivered ; if her lips almost reftised their office, and 
her fiiktigued eyes were ready to dose, she was forced to 
hide these natural movements, for an inexorable voice was 
ever ready to reprove her and reproach her ingratitude in 
the severest and often the most insulting language. The 
poor child's strength fiuled more and more under the 
weight of so many sufferings. Her cheeks, once ft'esh and 
rosy, took a deadly pale hue; her eyes had a strange brilp 
littckcy, and a smile never appeared on her lips, even at the 
pitying words addressed secretly to her by the bishop — 
seca^y, for Dame Penevent's ill-humour was increased by 
any one appearing to compassionate Mary's fiite. 

A year thus passed without bringing the least change to 
the painftd existence of Mary, and neither a reproach nor 
a complaint ever escaped her lips. When she spoke of her 
bene&ctoess, for she thus called Dame Penevent, it was in 
respectftd tenns, and she had mildly imposed silence on 
those persons who seemed to pity hear. * It is not for me,' 
she would say, * to judge, nor to suffer others to judge, the 
protectress who has received me. I shall never, on the 
contrary, be able to requite the debt of gratitude I owe to 
her.' These sentiments were sincere, and she folt them 
from the bottom of her heart Poor, delicate, and fragile 
ivy, she embraced in her slight branches the trunk of the 
old oak that sheltered her, in spite of the ruggedness of its 
bark ! Mary, though extremely reserved in her relations 
with the inmates and servants cif the einscopal palace, had 
neverthelees, by h&r mildness and beauty, gained the good 
will of every one, and was as much beloved as Dame 
Lydorie was hated, so that within and without the building 
she was the theme of general praise. As for the bishop, 
he loved her as his own daughter, and his eyes frequently 
filled with tears, when he saw that she had to suffer so 
many mortifications from the violent and evil temper of his 
sister. He endeavoured in a thousand ways to lighten her 
burden without offending Dame Penevent; but it was a 
difficult matter, and oft^ when he hoped to bring her 
some consolation, it proved the very reverse. The <mly 
moment of the day when Mary tasted some relaxation, was 
at the time when Dame Lydorie, after her dinner, which, 
according to the custom c^ the age, was served at noon, 
indulged in a short siesta. Mary then retired to her litUe 
chamber, opened the window, and ei^joyed the fresh air, 
fi}r it was not onlv the countess' system never to leave her 
apartments, but we also required that the windovrs should 
remain hermetically closed. The little round aperture 
which admitted light into Mary's closet, looked out upon 
a square planted with trees, and permitted her to extend 
her view, on the right to the neighbouring house of a dra- 
per, the richest in SoisBons, and whose sign, * The Red 
Tree,' bore an unequalled celebrity throng all the town. 
The domestic life of the peaceable &mily who inhabited 
this mansion had an inexpressible charm for the imprisoned 
orphan. The draper's name was Jehan Pastelot, and his 
mother and sister lived with him. The first took care of 
his house, the latter aided her brother in his commerdal 
affairs. Every day, after dinner, they walked for about 
half an hour in the little garden at the back of their man- 
sion ; for at that time no customers were in the shop, the 
whole town bdng at dinner or reposing. They availed 
themselves of these moments to take the air, to water the 
flowers which flourished in their borders, or to sit in an 
arbour covered with the large leaves and golden fruits of 



an onulent vine. Blore than once the heart of Ifuj 
bounded at the sight of the happiness e^}oyed hj Unm 
fovoured persons ! More than once it was oppressed it te 
thou^t that she had no brother to protect Mr Hke^iiha, 
nor mother to love her like Jane! Oh, how die desired, like 
that young girl, to throw her arms around a brotiber, to 
look on hmi with smiles, and, for a gay surprise, to throv 
at him handftils of sose leaves, tiien running away, ceriiiB, 
when overtaken, to receive a kiss on the flurehead ! Tha 
afterwards, how sweet it would have been to ber to gjve 
her arm to an old mother, who, leaning on it» openly blessed 
Ood for the joy occasioned by her childreD, and who hA 
for no one a look or word of rqyroaoh ! Oh, at this priee^ 
how gladly would she have sat at the counter of the Aop 
and worked all day without relaxation — haw die voidd 
have aided the good old woman in hbt domeetie kbom. 
for everything was joy in this tenderily .united ftmilj— 
work as well as rest Hence Blary passed all her ehort 
time of peace, during the countess' siesta, in regaiding 
with envy the agreeable recreations of the Pastelot kn&j. 
One day it happoied that Jane was running from Iter 
brother, whose dieeks she had disfigured with the juiee of 
a large black chenr; and Blary , leaning (hmi the window 
to lose no part of this amusing war&re, was peroeiied bj 
the jovial couple. Almost ashamed to be suiprised in 
their innocent and childish amusements, by a persoo 
especially belonging to the bishopric, Jehan and Jane 
stopped short; Jane, blushing and conftised, hid bendf 
in the arbour, and Jehan foi|pied to regard with paiticnlar 
attention a rose which grew in the midst of a large Ml 
Biary was no less disconcerted, and precipitately left tbe 
window ; but quick as she was, Jehan faimd time to re- 
mark her beauty, and to recognise the young lady whoa 
he had before seen at the pidace, and to whom he had 
brou^^t some velvet for a robe; and he looked with pelli- 
cular attention. Biary was still standing almost hiddai 
near the window, trembling vrith emotion, and her heaxt 
beating rapidly, when Dame Lydorie, who bad called her, 
and who, owing to her agitation, had not been heard, sud- 
denly entered. 'What are you doing here?' cried ifae, 
delisted at having fijund some pretext for scolding liazj, 
* Thffl is how you abuse my confidence, and how you profit 
by my sleep. What is itthen attracts you to this window?' 
Bo saying, she leaned forward and perceived Jdian ool/, 
for the arbour hid Jane. < Intrigues firom the window; 
correspondence with a young man. These are fine scandals 
for a bishop's house. You show your gratitude in a strange 
manner for the hospitality I have g^ven you. The old ab- 
bess who brou^t you up must have inculcated singolar 
ideas as regards the modesty belonging to maidens. But 
you must ^ow things cannot remain in this state. I am 
going to my lord the bishop to consult witii him what most 
be done in such a case.' 

* Dear madam,' she stammered, 'do not accuse mewitii- 
out hearing me. I am simply guilty of having by ohanee 
looked into the neighbouring court, and being perceived hj 
the persons who inhabited it' 

* Add not fiilsehood to intrigue,' interrupted Dame 
Lydorie, severely, who made the unhappy girl pass before 
her, led her to her own chamber, locked the door, and 
hastened to the bishop. 

(To be ooncloded in next Nomber.) 



NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Natural Theology tells of the creation of all things— of 
the m^ty power that fashioned and that sustains the 
universe ; of the exquisite skill that contrived the wings, 
and beak, and feet of insects hivisible to the naked ^ 
and that lighted the lamp of day, and launched into space 
comets a thousand times larger than the earth, whiriii^ a 
million of times swifter than a cannon ball, and barnbig 
with a heat which a thousand centuries could not quench. 
It exceeds the bounds of material existence, and raises ns 
fttmi the creation to the Author of nature. Its office j» 
not only to mark what things are, but for what puipose 
they were made by the infinite wisdom of an all-iwweffiil 
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Being; with whose eilBtenoe and attrfimtos its ki^ prt- 
rogalhe is to bring UB ftoqnainted. .... Persons of 
sndi Ims as should make it extremely desirable to them 
that there was no God, and no Aitnre state, mig^ ^ery 
well, as i^osephers, dOTire gralifioation from oonteraplat- 
ing the tmths of natural theology, and from following the 
chain of evidenoe by which these are established; and 
mi^ in such sublime meditation, find some solace to the 
pain which reflection upon the past, and fears of the Artwe, 
ire oaloolated to inflict upon them. But it is equally cer- 
tam, thai the sdenoe derires an interest incomparably 
greater fitmi the consideration that we ourselTes, who cul- 
iyate it, are most <^ all conoemed in its truth— that our 
own highest destinies are iuToWed in the results of the in- 
▼ettigation. This, indeed, makes it beyond all doubt ^ 
most interesting of the sdenees, and dieds on the other 
branches of philosophy an interest beyond thai which 
otherwise belongs to them ; rendering them more attractive 
in proportion as they connect themselves with this grand 
branch of human knowledge and are capable of being made 
Bubsenrient to its usee. See only in what contemplations 
the wisest of men end their most sublime inquiries ! Mark 
where it is that a Newton finally reposes, after plerdng 
the thickest veil that envelopes nature — grasping and ar- 
resting in their course the most subtile of ber elements, 
and the swiftest — traversing the regions of boundless spaoe 
—exploring worlds bey<md the solar way — giving out the 
law which binds the universe in eternal order ! He rests, 
as by an inevitable necessity, upon the contemplation of 
the great First Cause, and holds it his invest glory to have 
made the evidence of His existence, and the dispensations 
of His pow«r and of His wisdom better imderstood by man. 
If such are the peculiar pleasures which appertain to this 
science, it seems to follow that those philosophers are mis- 
taken who would restrict us to a very few demonstrations 
—to one or two instances of design— as sufficient proofe of 
the Deity's power and skill in the creation of the world. 
That <me sufficient proof of this kind is in a certain sense 
enough, cannot be denied : a single such proof overthrows 
the dogmas of the atheist, and dispels Uie doubts tiX the 
sceptic ; but is it enough to the gratification of the contem- 
plative mind ? The great multiplication of proofe undeniably 
stitngthen our positions ; nor can we ever affirm respecting 
the theorems in a science not of necessary but of contingent 
truth, that the evidence is sufficiently cogent without va- 
riety and repetition. But, independently altogether d this 
consideration, the gratification is renewed by each instance 
of derign which we are led to ^ntemplate. Each is dif- 
foent from the other. Each step renews our delight The 
finding that at every st^ we make in one science, and with 
one ol^ect in view, a new proof is added to those before 
posBOBsed by another science, affords a perpetual source of 
new interest and fresh mgoymeni This would be true, if 
the science in question were one of an ordinary descri^ 
tion. But' when we consider what its nature is — how inti- 
mately connected with our highest concerns, how imme- 
diate^ and necessarily leading to the adoration of the 
Supreme Being— -can we doubt that the perpetually renewed 
proofr of his power, wisdom, and goodness tend to fix and 
to transport the mind, by tiie constant nourishment thus 
ifforded to feelings of pure and rational devotion ? It is, 
in truth, an exercise at once intellectual and moral, in 
whidi the highest feculties of the understanding and the 
irarmest feelings of the heart alike partake, and in which, 
not only without ceasing to be a philosopher, the student 
IM as a man, but in which, the more warmly his human 
feeHngs are excited, the more philosophically he handles 
the subject What delight can be more elevating, more 
truly worthy of a rational creature's eigoyment, than to 
ftd, wherever we tread the patiis of scientific inquiry, new 
evidence springing np around our fix>tsteps, new traces of 
IHvme intelligence and power meeting our eye ! We are 
never alone : at least, like the old Roman, we are never 
less alone than in our solitude. We walk with the Deity ; 
ve commnne with the Great first Cause, who sustains at 
Sfoy instant what the word of his power made. The de- 
B^ is lenewed at each step of our progress, tiumgh, as 



fer as eividsnee is concerned, we have long ago had proof 
eoongh. But that is no more a reason for oeasing to con^ 
template tiie subjeot in its perpetually renovated and varied 
forms, than it would be a reason for resting satisfied with 
once seeing a long lost iHend, tiiat his exigence had been 
sufficiently proved by one interview. Thus, instead of re- 
stricting omvelves to the i»roofe alone required to refiite 
atheism or remove soqjtioum, we should covet the indefi- 
nite multiplication oi evidmees of design and skill in the 
universe, as subservient in a threefold way to purposes of 
use and of gratification : fit$ti as atrengthening the founda- 
tion whereupon the system reposes; 9eeondly, as conducive 
to the ordinary purposes of scientific grai^cation, each 
instance being a fresh renewal of that Idiad of ei^oyment; 
and thMUft as giving additional ground for devout, pleas- 
ing, and wholesome adoration of the Great First Cause, 
who made and who sustains all nature.— Xori Brougham. 



ITALIAN LADIES. 

Thibb is no country in the world where wonum is so 
worshipped, and allowed to have her own way as in 
America, and yet there is no country where she is so 
ungratefrd for the place and power she occupies. Have 
you never in Broadway, when the omnibus vras ftOl, stepped 
out into the rain to let a lady take your place, which she 
most unhesitatingily did, and with an indifference in her 
manner as if she conrndered it the merest trifle in the 
worid you had done? How cold and heartiess her * thank 
ye,' if die gave one! Dickens makes tlie same remark with 
regard to stage^x)achee — so does Hamilton. Now, do such 
a fevour for an Italian lady, and you would be rewarded 
with one of the sweetest smiles that ever bri^tened on a 
human countenance. I do not go on the principle that a 
man must always expect a reward for his good deeds; yet, 
when I have had my kindest offices as a stranger received 
as if I were almost suspected of making improper advances, 
I have fdt there was Httie pleasure in being dviL The 
< grade, Signore,' and smile with which an Italian rewards 
the commonest civility, would make the plainest woman 
appear handsome in the eyes of a foreigner. They also 
become more easily animated, till they make it all sun- 
light around them. They nevw tire you with the same 
monotonous aspect, but ykld in tone and look to the passing 
thought, whether it be sad or mirthfol; and then tney are 
80 free flrom all foirmality, and so sensitiTely careM of 
your feelings. 

I shaH never forget (me of the first acquaintances I 
made in Italy. I was at the Marquis of 's one even- 
ing, convershog with some gentlemen, whoi the Marquis 
came up and said, * Come, let me introduce you to a beauti- 
ftd lady '—indeed she was tiie most beautiftd Italian woman 
I had ever seen. I declined, saying I did not understand 
the ItiUian language well enou^ to converse with so bril- 
liant a creature, < for you know (I said) one wants to say 
very clever things in such a case, and a blunder would be 
croeifying.' — * Pooh, pooh,' said he, ' come along'— and tak- 
mg me by the shoulders led me along, and forced me down 
into a chair by her side, saying, * Now talk.' If she had 
beoi half as much disconcerted as I was, I should have 
bhradered beyond redemption : but the good-natured lau^ 
with whi<di iba regarded the Marquirs performance en- 
tirely restored my confidence, and I stumbled along in the 
Italian for half an hour, without her ever giving the least 
intimation, by look or word, that I did not spcAk it with 
perfect prt^ety. 

This same naivete of manner extends itself everywhere. 
If you meet a beautiftd peasant girl, and bow to her, in- 
stead oi resenting it as an insult, she shows a most brilr 
liant set of teeth, and lauj^ in the most perfect good humour. 
. . . The Italian has another attraction peculiar to the 
beings of warm climes — she possesses deeper emotions than 
those of eolder latitudes, while she has less power to con- 
ceal them. The dark eye flashes out its love or its hatred 
as soon as ftit; and its intense and passionate gaie is an 
eloquence that thrills deeper than any language. She is 
a being aJl passion, which gives poetry to her moveme n ts , 
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looks, and words. It has made her land the land of song, 
and herself an object of interest the world oyer. A beauti- 
ibl eye and eyebrow are more frequently met here thtm at 
home. The brow is peculiarly beautiful — ^not merely from 
its regularity, but singular flexibility. It will laugh of 
itself and the slight ardi always heralds and utters before- 
hand the piquant thing the tongue is about to utter; and 
then she laughs so swe^y I — HeadUy's Letters from Italy, 



ram hokxt TRANSAonoir. 
The first money transaction we read of in the world was 
the sum paid by Abraham to the sons of Heth for the cave 
of Maohpelah. Till then, and indeed long after, wealth 
was estimated by the number and quantity <^ catUe^ and 
cattle were the principal instruments of commerce. We 
read in Homer of a coat of mail worth a hundred oxen, a 
caldron worth twenty sheep, a cup or goblet worth twelye 
lambs. The words belonging to commerce are, in the Greek 
language, derived from the names of certain animals by 
which exchange was carried on. Thus the word which 
signifies * to barter,' is derived from that which signifies a 
lamb; the verb translated *to sell,' comes fr^m a noun 
which signifies a colt; the verb ' to buy,' from that which 
signifies an ass; and the word 'rent,' fr^m that which 
signifies a sheep. A wealthy person was said to be a per- 
son of many lambs ; and a criminal, according to the mag- 
nitude of his offence, was condemned to pay a fine of four, 
twelve, or a hundred oxen. Till Abraham paid the * four 
hundred shekels of silver' for the sepulch^ in which to 
bury Sarah, no mention is made of gold or silver being 
employed in the carrying on of commerce. 

IKNS IN THB FEPTEEMTH CKNTUBT. 

In the fifteenth century, the town-4iouses, or urns, as 
they were called, of the nobility, were of great extent; a 
fact which might be inferred trom the modem acceptation 
of the word. At a meeting of the great estates of the 
realm in 1457, Richard Duke of York came with four hun- 
dred men, who were lodged in Baynard's Castle ; the Earl 
of Salisbury with five hundred men on horseback, lodged in 
the Berber, a house at Dowgate, belonging to the &rl of 
Warwick, who lodged himself with six hundred men, at 
his tun, in Warwick Lane ; where, says Stowe, * there were 
oftentimes six oxen eaten at a break&st' The names of 
thdr noble owners are still attached to the sites of several 
of their inns, of which even now the plans are in some 
degree preserved, in their modem adaptation as Inns of 
Law; but we shall in vain seek for any vestiges of their 
original structures. A portion of one building only of this 
cla^ has been preserv^ — ^the magnificent house erected 
by Sir John Crosby, an alderman of London in 1466, which 
Stowe describes as ' very large and beautifiil, and the highest 
at that time in London.' — Pictorial History ofEngkmcL 

mechanics' INSTITOnONS. 

There are many institutions in our country — ^from the 
parish school to the university — ^in which knowledge of 
almost every kind may be obtained, and in which men 
of all ranks may be prepared for their peculiar stations 
in society, and ibr their respective duties. But mechanics' 
institutions are perfectly peculiar. Originating in the 
necessities of a more than commonly high order of at- 
tainment in mechanical science, they fiindsh information 
of a theoretical and of a practical nature nowhere else to 
be obtained ; they open the door of improvement alike to 
the son of the humble widow, and to the scion of fortune 
and of rank ; they store the mind with general information, 
and give fitness for the theatre of the world, and yet they 
accommodate their instructions to the demands of depart- 
mental detail, and prepare for the workshop and the bench ; 
tiiey take the humblest as well as the proudest alike by 
the hand, lead him through the wide domains of nature, 
explain those phenomena which overawe the ignorant and 
debase the superstitious, rouse him to inquiry in the lec- 
ture-room, and satisfy him firom the library in. his closet» 
giving permanency to all his impressions by the experi- 
ment and the model, as well as by the living voice; they 
withdraw him frx>m those haunts which are the doorway 
to bejCKary, deppradation. and oontemDt in this world, and 



to ruin in that which is to come; they make him somotiniif 
more than a mere working machine, having streagdi, and 
thews, and sinews ; they make him an intelligent, and a 
scientific, and an expert workman, frilly oomprehendmg 
the great principles of natural science, and perfectly pre^ 
pared to act upon his knowledge in eveiy emergencr, 
walking with Locke in the light of univ^val science; 
working with Davy in his laboratory, where scenes d 
bright enchantment spring up in rapid and gorgeoos sac- 
cession before the wand of the mighty magician; andevolT- 
ing, with Watt, the most gigantic and uncontrollable agents 
of nature, only to make them subserve the minutest piir- 
poses of art — controlling the powers of the thunder with 
the hand of a child; they make him a mortf dutiful ^m, a 
better husband, a more provident fiither, a more woithj 
neighbour, an infinitely more trustworthy serrant, and & 
fiur more valuable and respected member of society. — Rec 
A, Oilmour, 

SDCPLICITT OF QOSFEL AOBNGT. 

This world is to be restored to more than it lost by the 
&.\\ by the simple annunciation of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. Here we behold means apparenUy the weakeett em- 
ployed to effect the most magnificent of purposes: and 
now plainly does this bespeak l^e agency of the omnipotent 
God ! The means which effect his greatest purposes in the 
kingdom of nature are simple and unostentotdoos ; while 
those which man employs are complicated and tumultuoas. 
How many intellects are tasked, how many hands are 
wearied, how many arts exhausted, in preparing for ihi 
event of a single battle ; and how great is the tumult cf 
the moment of decision 1 In all this, man only imitates the 
inferior agents of nature. The autumnal tempest^ whose 
sphere of action is limited to a little spot upon our littk 
world, comes forth attended by the roar of thunder and the 
flash of lightning; while the attraction of gravitation, 
that stupendous force which binds together the migfatj 
masses of the material universe, acts silently. In the 
sublimest of natural transactions, the greatest result is 
ascribed to the simplest causes — < He spake and it was done ; 
he commanded and it stood fiist' — ^JR^. F. WayUmd, 
A hothbr's lovb. 

Last among the characteristics of woman is that sweet 
motherly love with which nature has gifted her ; it is almost 
independent of cold reason, and wholly removed frt>m all 
selfish hope or reward. Not because it is lovely does the 
mother love her child, but because it is a living put of 
herself— the child of h^ heart, a fraction of her own mUnre. 
Therefore do her entrails yearn over his wailings; her 
heart beats quicker at his joy; her blood flows more softly 
through her veins when the breast at which he drinks 
knits him to her. In every unoorrupted nation of the 
earth this feeling is the same; climiUe, which changes 
everything else, changes not that It is only the moai 
corrupting forms of society which have power gradually 
to make luxurious vice sweeter than the tender cares and 
toils of maternal love. In Greenland, where the cUmate 
affords no nourishment for infistnta, the mother nouiidies 
her child up to the third or fourth year of his 1^; ^e 
endures from him all the nascent mdications of the rude 
and domineering spirit of manhood, with indulgent, all- 
forgiving patience. The negress is armed with more than 
manly strength when her child is attacked by savage 
beasts. We x^ead with astonished admiration the examples 
of her matchless courage and contempt of danger; but if 
death robs that tender mother, whom we are pleased to 
call a savage, of her best comfort — ^the charm and care c^ 
her existence — ^where is the heart that can conceive hor 
sorrow ? — Mrs Austin, 
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THE POETICAL WORKS OP 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 
HOI the poems of Byron and Scott were read, or rather 
rroTired, by millions of their countrymen, erery new pro- 
iction calling forth a perfect tempest of emulatiye applause 
om admiring critics, and adding by thousands to the 
efaes of its author, the productions of Coleridge, like 
Me of Wordsworth, hardly known to the public, reposed 
1 dust in the condemned cells of bibliopoles, the scorn 
id byword of flippant reviewers, whose chief interest in 
\j new production, eren the finest of his genius, seemed 
* be Tery much akin to that excited by the eyeless Sam- 
m among the Philistines. That some of his productions 
ere adapted to provoke such treatment, and to sink into 
leh neglect, is not to be denied ; but that all of them, 
lose gems of the rarest lustre, as well as the grotesque 
inkets amid which he chose to exhibit them, should have 
KQ alike neglected or derided, would provoke some 
irious inquiries into the grounds of popularity. It would 
lem that not only are the majority of readers incapable 
r appreciating anything that does not in some sort chime 
\ with the modes of thought and feeling prevalent in their 
im age, but that the m^ority of those who take upon 
lem to guide the public taste as critics are so likewise, 
his we mean as applicable to new works ; for those which 
are received the stamp of approval of preceding times, 
lough &r out of harmony with such mental habitudes, 
ass CTurent with the multitude under a traditional and 
Dquestioned appreciation. It is true enough that the 
ipadty of appreciating literary beauty and originality is 
idely diffused compared with the capacity of producing 
^; yet it would seem that when they diverge fiir fh>m 
be recogmsed track, or rise much above it, few compara- 
ifely have keenness of eye sufficient to discriminate be- 
reen them and their counterfeits. A striking illustration 
r this has recently been afforded, in the opposite direction, 
7 the popularity of the flaring rubbish of Robert Montr 
paaaj. His productions — we dare not even in courtesy call 
bem poems — ^have chimed in, after a sort^ with the taste for 
oonding indistinctness fostered by not a little of the poetry 
( Byron; a quality— or rather a wordy negation of all 
listinct qualities — ^tery apt to be mistaken by the multi- 
ode for vigour and splendour. The success of these same 
)n)daction8 very distinctly indicates the value of such po- 
lalarity as a criterion of merit 

A change has no doubt come over the spirit of critical 
oteriea, as well as of the public, in regard to the poetry of 
Soleridgp as In regard to that <^ Wordsworth, though not 
It a corresponding measure. Indeed there are strong and 
i^oQs reasons why public feeling should never undergo 



such a powerful reaction towards the side of partiality, in 
regard to the former, as it has done in respect to the latter ; 
as Coleridge has not that strongly defined mannerism, nor 
those obtrusive singularities which have placed Wordsworth 
so conspicuously at the head of a school of poetry — a school 
which has of late been ascending with such rapidity into 
popular fevour. The common classification, however, of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, under what has been 
designated the Lake School, is one resulting from the pur- 
blind prejudices and indiscriminative depreciation of the 
cfitics we have referred to, and than which there could not 
well be one more inaccurate or unwarranted. Coleridge, 
it is true, has written one or two pieces having some re- 
semblance to the style by which Wordsworth stands out so 
strongly, and to many still — in spite of his present popu- 
larity — so offensively distinguished, but it may safely be 
affirmed they are neither his best nor most natural efforts. 
While it is true — ^very wonderftdly — that he has succeeded 
in many styles, so as almost to equal those who have ro- 
spectively specially cultivated these — as, for instance, in 
lofty bluik verse, in the hymn to Mont Blanc from the 
vale of Chamouni, in some places in the Sybiline Leaves, 
and the tragedy of Remorse ; and in the felicities of the 
tender ditty, as in Genevieve — there is one style, not easily 
defined, that of Touth and Age ; Fire, Famine and Slaughter ; 
and, last and greatest far, Christabel, in which he stands 
unapproached and alone — a certain refined idealistic wild- 
ness, combined with a sweet pliuntiveness of tone, embodied 
in a versification perfectly harmonising — a versification 
combining a power, a euphony, a sweetness <^ spirit-music 
altogether without a parallel. Let us listen for a moment 
to the tones of * Youth and Age;' how simple the words, 
yet how wonderfiil the spell of power with which they take 
hold of the soul!— 

' Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clnng feeding like a bee— 
Both ^ere mine ! life went a Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 
When I was yoang ! 
When I was yonng !— Ah, woeftil when ! 
Ah ! for the change 'twixt Now and Then I 
This breathing house not bnilt with hands;^ 
This body that does me grievous vrrong, 
O'er airy clift and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along- 
Like those trim skifb, unknown of yore, 
On winding lakes and rivers wide. 
That ask no aid of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide. 

O youth I for years so many and sweet, 
'Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond conceits 
It cannot be that thou art gone I 
Thy vesper bell hath not yet tolled : 
And thou wert aye a masker bold ! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ? ' 

A similar ethereal plaintive sweetness pervades ' Lewti, or 
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the Circassian Loye-^haunt,' from which we cannot bat ex- 
tract the following beautiflil image : — 
* I saw a oload of palest bne, 

ODward to the mnon it passed : 
Still brightf r and more bright it grew, 
"Witli floating colours not a few, 

Till it reached the moon at last : 
Then the cloud was wholly bright, 
"With a rich and amber light I 
And so with many a hope I seek, 

And with such jov I find my I^wtJ ; 
And even so my pale wan cheek 

Drinks in as deep a flush of beauty I 
Kav, treacherous image t leave my mind, 
If Lewti never will be kind. 

The little cloud— it floats away. 
Away it goes ; away so soon ? 

Alas .' it has no power to stay : 

Its hues are dim, its hues are grey- 
Away it passes fh>m the moon ! 

How mourn fhlly it seems to fly, 
Ever fading more and more, 

To joyless regions of the sky.' 

Wordsworth seems to have caught the echo of some of these 
lines in the commencement of * Peter Bell * : — 

* Away we go, my boat and I— 
Away we go, and what care we,' &c. 

But we must leave these for Christabel, first presenting 
the author's exposition of the structure of the verse of that 
singular production, as given in the pre&ce to it : — * The 
metre of Christabel is not, properly speaking, irregular, 
though it may seem so from its being founded on a ne^ 
principle, namely, that of counting in each line the accents 
not the syllables. Though the laStter may vary fit)m seven 
to twelve, yet in each line the accents wUl be found to be 
only four. Nevertheless, this occasional variation in num- 
ber of syllables is not introduced wantonly, or for the mere 
ends of convenience, but in correspondence with some tran- 
sition in the nature of the imagery or passion.' This de- 
scription will be found very justly to indicate the peculiar 
characteristics of the versification in the poem before us. 

The Christabel i^pears to us to ftimish the only instance 
in modem poetry in which the author has been thoroughly 
successful in reaching that quality designated by the now 
almost naturalised word naivet^— a qui3ity well known to 
all who can e^joy the writings of our elder authors, and of 
which it were a hopeless attempt to bring any idea to those 
who cannot Only this much we may say, iJ^t it is indis- 
pensable that you make yoxir characters speak, as they 
would have spoken, and as such characters did actually 
speak three or four centuries ago ; that is, with all the un- 
conscious simnlicity which gives such an undefinable charm 
to much that has come down to us firom that early era ; a 
quality towards reaching which there have been no want 
of attempts of late, but with results, in every case we 
are acquainted with save tiie one before us, more or less 
betraying the eflforts. Thus, in many of the most suocess- 
ftil productions of Wordsworth, and those which betray the 
least of mannerism, notwithstanding thdr many exoellences, 
you are every now and then made sensible of something 
you could wish away. The writer, you perceive, has been 
striving to make all this very simple like, but the thing was 
not natural to him ; you perceive a straining after sim- 
plicity, or an affectation of it, which excites a strong dis- 
taste ; a distaste which, when tiie present fever of popiilGkrity 
subsides, must i)perate very much against the permanent 
delighted recogmtion of Wordsworth's high merits as a 
poet In Christabd, on the contrary, simplicity is trans- 
parent and sincere, and, being so, is natural. You never 
wonder how a modem production could seem so simple; 
yon feel that all is in perfect keeping, and just as it ought 
to be. Less suocessftal and less perfect efforts of genius, 
like statuary of imperii poli^ always betray the process 
throu^ which they have passed ; it is the hi^est triumph 
of genius, as of art, to make its products so perfect as to 
exclude all suggestion of the instrumentality bv which they 
were produoedT Though little known and seldom referred 
to compared with * The Ancient Mariner,' Christabel is in 
our opmion superior to it, both in distinctness and beauty 
of conoq>tion, and in felicitv of execution ; as a work of 
art it is almost unique. The same excellences we have 



remarked as characterising this das? of the prodnctiauol 
Coleridge are here exemplSSed in their highest meMsan. 

These remarks are most frdly applicable to t^e first part 
In the second (produced three years later) the aisthor seeai 
never ftilly to nave realised the original spirit; and what, 
apart f^m other considerations, makes the inoofmi^eteBai 
of the poem less a matter of regret, there Is reason to ap- 
prehend that, had he added a third at any fhture poiod, 
it would have declined yet fiu-ther fh)m the altitode of the 
first But, indeed, it is hardly conceivable how Colet^gv 
could have at any time completed it without impcuring^ 
effect of what we possess, as any more distinct disclosare 
as to who or what Geraldine was, must have impaired Ihit 
spell of fearftil mystery with which, as the poem standi, 
her character must ever remain invested, and from which 
it derives much of its wild interest and singular power. 
We do not know that we are prepared to wntiTi^iw tint 
Coleridge was absolutely the greatest poetical genius of 
the age that is passing away; but this we do hold, that sf 
all the wonderfiil productions of that prolific period, the 
Christabel is the most wonderful, as it exhibits m a degree 
no other does the combination of the absorbing speSl of a ' 
transcendent g«uus with the highest achievements of a 
consummate artist When or wh^ the scene of the poem 
is laid we are not informed, but by its whole cast and straia 
we are carried back several centuries at least This acooontB j 
for, if it will not Justify, the association of our Saviour and 
the Virgin in Quistabel's not unfrequent ejaculatkcM. ' 
The principal characters are Christabel the dau|^iter oft j 
rich baron who is usually designated * Sir Leoline,' and i 
Geraldine, whose character is involved in a mystery not ; 
at all lessened by the information she gives Christabel that I 
her * sire is of a noble line,' or by our subsequent! j learn- ; 
ing that his name is ' Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine.* ' 
The opening lines are singularly simple, yet in thar ' 
simplicity inheres their great power, bringing, as they do. 
the very tones of lone midnight on the ear ;— \ 

* *TU the middle of night by the castle clock. 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock; 
Tu-whit! tu-whoo! i 

And hark again to the crowing cock i 

How drowsily it crew.* 

It is little to sav that the fi>llowing is the finest p a r inuture 
of an April night ever drawn : — 
' Is the night chilly and dark 7 

The niffht is chilly but not dark, 

The thin grey cloud is spread on high. 

It coven but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full ; 

And yet she looks both small and duil. 

The night is chill, the cloud is grey ; 

'Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the spring comes slowly up this way. 

On such a ni^t Christabel goes forth^ 

' In the midnight wood to pf«y. 
For the weal of her lover that's fu away.* 

There— 

* She kneels beneath the huge oak tree. 
And in silence prayeth she.* 

But is suddenly disturbed by a moaning sound near her — 
• ' On the other side it seemed to be 

Of the huge broad-breasted old oak tre«. 

She folded her arms beneath her ckMik, 
And stole to the other aide of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 
There she sees a damsel bright, 
Drest in a silken robe of white, 
That shadowy in the moonlight shona : 
The neck that made that white robe wm. 
Her stately neck and arms were bare ; 
Her blue-veined feet un$andaird were. 
And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 
Lguess *twBS MgfatAil there to sea 
A lady so richly olad as she. 
Beautiful exceedingly.* 

In this sketch almost every line discloses the toneh of a 
master hand. Nothing was ever conceived finer than the 
two we have marked in italics and the last Theypeaent 
those instantaneous and vivid pictures which nothing but 
the hand of the greatest masters can produce. The descrip- 
tion is perfectly in keeping with the mysterious part the 
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ebineier is to act— a few bold rerealiiig strokes, and the 
rest is left to the hnagiTiation of the reader. The goiiiis 
of the artist shines out not more distinctly in what is giren 
than in what is withheld. 

The sudden appearance of sudi a being in snch a place 
astoonds Chiistabel, as well it mi^t : — 
' 1£tj Mother, ssre me now 

(8«id Christabel), and who art thoa ? 

The lady strange made answer meet. 

And her Toice was faint and sweet :— 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

1 ocaroe can speak for weariness. 

Rve warriors seized me Tester mom, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

lliey choked my eries with foroe and fright. 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode forioasly behind. 

They sparred amain, their steeds wera white; 

And onoe we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thooffht what men they be ; 

Mor do I know how long it is 

(For I have lien entranced, I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five. 

Took me from tlie palfrev's back, 

A weary woman scarce alive. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thns ended she) 

And help a wrelcbed maid to flee.* 
Christabel readily lends her assistance, assuring her at the 
same tune that she may reckon on the ready and delighted 
serrices of her frither. Sir Leoline, and respectfully inviting 
her to share her couch with her for the night ; at the same 
time considerately intimating the necessity of treading 
softly when they should get into the castle on account of 
Sir Leoline's if&ak health. As they cn^sed the court the 
old mastiff uttered a sort of angry moan through her sleep, 
thou^-— 

* Never before she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel.' 
The description that follows is exceedingly fine :— 
' They passed the hall that echoes still 
Paw as liflhtly as you will I 
The brands were flat, the brands weif dying. 
Amid thrir ornn wkiie a§ht» lying ; 
But when the lady passed there oame. 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame : 
And Christabel saw the lady's eye. 
And nothing else she saw therebv. 
Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall. 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
O sofUv tread, said ChrisUbel. 
My fkther seldom sleepeth welL 
Sweat Christabel her feet did bare, 
AndfjealouM qfthe listening air, 
They steal their way firom stair to stair. 

And now hare reached her chamber door ; 
Axkl now doth Geraldine press down 
The rashes of her chamber floor. 

The silver lamp bums dead and dim ; 
But Christabel the lamp will trim, 
She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright 
And left it swinging to and fro, 
While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 
Bxmk down upon the chamber floor. 

weary lady, Geraldine, 

1 pray you drink this cordial wine ! 
It is a wine of virtuous powers, 
My mother made it of wild flowen. 

Alas, what ails poor Geraldine? 
Why stares she with unsettled eye? 
Can she tha bodiless dead espy ? 
And why with hollow voice cries she, 
* Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 
Though thou her guardian spirit be, 
Ofl^ woman, off! 'tis given to me.' 
Then Christabel knelt by tlie lady's side. 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
Alas I said she, this chastly ride- 
Dear lady, it hath wUdered you ! 
The lady wiped her moist cold brow. 
And fidntly said, ' 'TIS over now t ' 
Again the wild-flower wine she drank ; 
Her ftir large eyes 'gan glitter bri^t, 
And from the floor whereon she sank. 
The lofty hidy stood upright ; 
She was most beautiful to see. 
Like a lady of a fkr countree.' 

How bemtiftiny brought out here are the sweet benevo- 



lence and unsuspecting simplicity of ChristabeL Full of 
gentle pity, pure and guileless herself she can suspect no 
eril in another. Qeraldine expresses much gratitude for 
her kindness, with a resolution to requite her if possible, 
adding: — 

* But now unrobe yourself; for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.' 

Christabel obeys, but restless from the many thoughts that 
agitated her mind — 

* Halfway from the bed she rose. 
And on her elbow did recline, 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 
Beneath the lamp the lady bowed. 
And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 
Then drawing in her breath aloud, 
Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
Tlie cincture from baneath her breast: 
Her silken robe, and inner vest, 
Dropt to her feet, and fhll in view. 
Behold I her bosom and half her idde*- 
A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 

O shield her ! shield sweet Christabel ! ' 

Here the power and art of the poet reach their height No 
desoriptioa could have equalled the effect of this drawing 
back of the poet's hand fropi disclosing what is too fearful 
for disclosure. The reader who &els himself in a mood at 
all permitting him to. doubt this, may compare the effect 
in this case with that produced in one bearing a strong 
resemblance to it, by a detailed and fuU portraiture, from 
the hajid of one who stands by uniyersal acclamation at 
the head of the greatest masters of the sublime and terrible. 
We refer, as the intelligent reader may be anticipating, to 
Milton's description of Sin, where the too minute and de- 
tailed portraiture of the loathsome horrible has the effect 
of producing disgust rather than an undefined repellent 
horror, if it does not at some points impinge on the very 
confines of the ludicrous. The great secret of effect in all 
woriu of art is to Imow exactly what to portray and what 
to leaTC to the imagination of Uie reader. Sir Walter Scott 
showed that he understood this in the advice he gave to 
the painter in regard to drawing a battle — * Just stick in 
an arm here and a leg there, and raise a great stour (dust), 
and leave the rest to the imagination.' The same principle 
obtains in regard to the effect of natural scenery on the 
mind. Romantic and sublime mountain scenery produces 
the most profound impression when seen from such points 
as do not exhaust Uie view, when enough is seen to stimu- 
late the imagination and solicit it onward to grander scenes 
b€|y<md. Accordingly, the effect of river scenery is gene> 
ruly greater than that of lake scenery, as the mountains 
interlacing each other only partly reveal the view. So, 
the tops of the highest mountains being enveloped in mist 
or lost in the clouds, form a powerful element in sublime 
impression, while it is quite fiital to all such effect to see 
out throng the romantic to the flat and tame beyond, as, 
for instance, many tourists must have been made sensible 
of in passing up Loch Katrine to the west. But to return. 

Qeraldine seems momentarily to quail under the con- 
ioiousneBS of being Uius observed : — 

' But suddenly, as one defied. 
Collects herself in scorn and pride. 
And lay down by the maiden's side. 
And in her arms the maid she took, 

Ah, well-arday! 
And with low voice and dolefril look 

These words did say : 
In the torch of this boaom there worketh a spall 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! ' ice. 

The effect on Christabel is a fearftd and mysterious dream- 
ing >- 

* "With open eyes (ah, wo is me !) 
Asleep and dreaming fearfully, 3eo. 

Nor does the spell affect her alone, the mght4iirdi fool its 
power:— 

' O Geraldine, one hour was thine— 
Thou'st had thy will. By tarn and rill, 
llie night-birds all that hour were stilL 
But now they ore jubilant anew. 
From cliflr and tower, tu-whoo ! tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whoo I tu-whoo ! from wood and fell I 
A few more verses, descriptive of the transition of Christa- 
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bel*8 dream into more pleaiong images and Benaations, 
ooxnplete the first part 

The seoond part^ as we haye already intimated, does not 
carry witii it tne same unbroken ftscmation. During the 
production of the first the poet's mind must haye be^i 
bound in a spell as powerful (but happy to a perfect con- 
trast) as that which bound Christabel in the fell embrace 
of Geraldine. Years elapsed during which, as he says in 
regard to the progress of another fragment, < his bark was 
driven by adverse gales off the 'fortunate isles' of the 
muses,' and ere he resumed the lay the spell was broken, 
and ^ that could be attained was a firagmentary repro- 
duction. The charmed music did indeed again rise on the 
poet's ear, but fidnter, and in broken fitfhl tones. Stanzas 
of wild sweetness, and lines so graphic as to be like very 
pictures to tJie eye, are still strewn along your path, but 
the unfailing and sustained felicity of conception and ex- 
pression — the evei^varying but untarnished music, and 
the instantaneous appropriateness and correspondence of 
the sentiment and tones — you occasionally miss all these. 

In the morning, Geraldine is i^ and dressed before 
Christabel awakes. The commanding fascination of her 
appearance, as if nothing but innocence and purity were 
hers, is findy touched : — 

< And Christabel awolce and spied 
The same who lay down by her aide— 
O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised np beneath the old oak tree I 
Nay, feirer vet f and yet more fair 1 
For she, beuke, had dranken deep ' 
Of all the blessedness of sleep \ 
And while she spake, her looks, her air 
8ach gentle thankfulness declare. 
That (so it seemed) her girded vest. 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breast. 
' Bore I have sinned,' said Christabel, 
' Now heaven be praised if all be well.' ' 

The rest of the second part is occupied with the workings 
of Uie spell on (Christabel, a main element in which is her 
being bound up from uttering a syllable of its horrors, but 
her father is startled at times, amid the fitscinations of 
Geraldine's majestic beauty, and his anxious arrangements 
for having her safi^ly escorted ' home to her father's man- 
sion,' by strange indications of the returning impression of 
those fearful horrors. And Bracy the bard, to whom was 
to be committed the charge of the escort, indicates his ap- 
prehension of the journey by relating a dream he had had, 
pregnant with notes of premonitory fear. What the results 
of the journey might have been must for ever remain un- 
disclosed, as Uie fhigment terminates just as it was about 
to be commenced. It is in this seoond part that the re- 
suscitation of long dormant painful feeling in the breast 
of Sir Leoline, at the mention of the name of (Geraldine's 
sire, * Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine,' calls forth 
from the poet that powerful description of broken friend- 
ships, wMch, quite as applicable to blighted love, was 
adopted by Byron as the motto of his *■ Fare-thee-welV and 
seems to be all that some biographers and critics of Cole- 
ridge deem worth particularising or quoting, if not, as 
there might be some suspicions, all that they know of 
Christabel : — 

' Alasl they had been fHends in yonth ; 
Bat whispering tongues can poison tmth; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny ; and yonth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Both work like madness on the brain. 
And ihos it chanced, as I divine, 
\^ ith Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart's best brother: 
They parted— ne'er to meet again ; 
Bat never either found another 
To firee the hollow heart from pining. 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 
Like oliflii which had been rent asnnder; 
A dreary sea now flows between ; — 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away. I ween, 
The marks of that which onoe hath been.* 

(Christabel is but a short poem. It is shorter than the 
4ncient Mariner, and shorter considerably than Peter 



Bell ; yet, notwithstanding its brevity, its incoi _ 
and that falling off in the latter part wMdi we hav« alresdy 
indicated, which, by the way, however, it only shira in 
common with the most wonderiyU mtKhxctions of tite hmm 
mind—rwith Bon (Quixote,' with Paradise Lost, and vitii 
the Pilgrim's Progpress — ^notwithstanding all tiii^ yon can- 
not but feel, even in spite of yourself that it is a grnt¥oil, 
carrying with it a distinct titie to take rank with gseit 
epics. 

Christabel remained long in MS., probably fitim its 
author cherishing for a.oonsiderable time tlie hope of boig 
able one day to complete it In that state, however, itns 
read by some of the greatest poets of the age, and it ii a^ 
knowledged by Sir Walter Sc<rtt to have suggested his < Uj 
of tiie Last BiOnstrel.' Probably it is to the ^[ypeanoce of 
that and the other verse romances of the same author, pn- 
vions to the publication of his own poon, that Gokndge ! 
alludes in his preface when he says, tnat, had it beeonib- 
lished earlier, the impression of its originality would ^^ 
have been much greater. He needed have had little ap- 

Srehension on that score though the publication had bca 
elayed a hundred years. Scott has barely cau^ bit 
the faint echo of its spirit-music, and of its naivete not efa 
a glimmer. Tet the Lay and tiie succeeding wnks d itE 
author, on a simihir model, were received amid the plamiiti 
of gaping crowds, while the witchery of the secret q»ell of 
GluistalHsl has even yet opened on the minds of but a fev. 
It would seem that it needs an age or a oentuiy to adjnst 
the public vision to so rare and strange a lig^ 

In next number we will conclude our notice of the poem 
of Coleridge. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHBa 

ICABK AKEKSmS, M.D. 

Genius knows no distinction of class; splendour, and 
titles, and wealth, and power, and magnificence cumot 
allure her to an alliance. She scatters her gifts with i 
niggard hand, if you compare her favourites with tiie mass 
of human kind, yet she anoints the brow of poreiij as 

Srofbsely with the oU of her heavenly torch as ever sbe 
id that of the lordly bom. Hers is no hereditary patri- 
mony that flows in uninterrupted sequence from father to 
son. With capricious partiality she breathes the magic cf 
her power into the souls of individuals; and the untroDs- 
mittable gift seems lost when its recipient has passed ftm 
this life, till, after the lapse of years or ages, it irruBates 
another soul with its lustrous glory. Genius has wtndered 
with the blind schoolmaster of Sdo through the streets of 
Greece as he begged his bread ; it sat entluroned upon the 
brow of Shakspeare as he poached in the parks of the Ln^; 
it transmuted the stable into a temple far Dodaley, and 
nuide the shoemaker's stool a throne for Robert Bloomfield. 
Wayward and erratic in its loves and wanderings, it roamed 
with Bums at the plough, and peopled the mighty Alpi 
for the soaring Byron. It ruled the visions <tf Soott is he 
reclined in his gorgeous halls ; and it nestled in thebooom 
of the ploughmim bard as he lay on his pallet of straw. B 
was with James Watt, fhictifying and embodying migbty 
conceptions aipidst the clank and din of the workshop; and 
it smiled upon the minister's son of Cults as his littie hand 
transcribed its feeble indices <m stone. It has dwelt in 
homes as dissimilar as the extremes of contrast, and has 
been wedded toymen and women as varied in aspect as in 
temper. It sat with Alfred upon his throne— it de- 
scended, without derogation, to the loom of Tannahill. The 
irascible and feeble Pope was dignified by it in his sweet 
bower at Twickenham; and it pointed Gasper Pousan's 
path to wealth and fame as he roasted and boiled for his 
master's table. WithanunshrinkingboldnesSjgennishwled 
the child of poverty to the zenith (^ fame, and with wiiting 
as clear as that upon the fated Belahazzar's wall, has pro- 
claimed man's identical origin and the community of her 
brilliant gifts. The possessors of mere adventitious honoTir 
have ofl«n looked haughtily iqnm the intrinsically greats 
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but genius lias flhuniAftted a few aristooratio names with 
impoishable liglit» and theirs are the only titles that will 
oatKre oblivion. 

Mark Akenside was the seccmd son of a butcher of that 
Bame, and of Mary Lnmsden. He was bom in the street 
called Butcher's Bank, in Newcastle-npon-Tyne, on the 
9th November, 1721. While he was a boy, playing abont 
his &ther'8 stall, a cleayer IbU npon his foot, and cat it so 
sererely that he was lame erer afterwards. This circnm- 
stanoe is said to hsfe been the source of considerable dis- 
composnre and chagrin to Akenside, not so mndi as an 
actual impediment as a memento of his humble origin. 
Byron chafed and firetted under a somewhat similar mis- 
fortune; Scott bore his lameness wilii manly composure; 
and lifilton, in his blindness, was cheerftil Lofty senti- 
ment and richness of imagination can claim no pedigree ; 
and if Mark could subscribe to Pope's r^oinder to Lord 
Herrey's sarcasms, * I think it enough that my parents, 
such as they were, never cost me a blush, and that their 
son, such as he is, never cost them a tear,' then his lame- 
ness and origin might have afifected him less than his de- 
tractors haTC alleged they did. He was sent at an early 
age to the tree grammar-school of his natiye town; and his 
&tber, being a rigid presbyterian, and intending his son 
for the ministry of that communion, removed him to the 
academy of a Mr Wilson, where he continued till he was 
eighteen years of age. 

The dissenters of England, at this period, had an orga- 
nised assodfttion for tibe purpose of educating indigent 
students who were desirous of entering the mi^stnr. In 
November, 1789, Blark Akenside proceeded to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, with the intention of being educated a 
clergyman, and the dissenters' society was to defray the 
expenses of his residence in the Scottish capital After 
studying divinity for one session, a revolution took place 
m Mark's professional aims; he forsook all ideas of a 
clerical calling, and for the two succeeding sessions, during 
which he attended oollegie in this dty, he pursued the studv 
of medicine. This change was neither agreeable to Mark% 
relations, nor consonant with the views (^the society which 
contributed to his support ; but he subsequently paid back 
every ferthing that had been expended upon him with 
the view to fit him for a vocation which he had voluntarily 
abandoned. In 1742, he went to Leyden to complete hu 
medical education. Leyden is one of the finest and largest 
cities in the Netherlands, situated near the ancient bed of 
Uie Rhine, amongst beautiftd gardens, and surrounded by 
ditches and canals. Its buildhigs are very elegant, and its ^ 
streets wide, clean, and frequently bisected by canals shaded 
with trees. The remains of Boerhaave, the most illustrious 
physician of his country or age, sleep in the large church 
of the city ; and it is also celebrs^ as being the birthplace 
of John of Leyden, who, in 1684, set himself up for a king. 
It gaUantly stood out against the Spaniards m 1578, and 
was rendered femous over all Europe by the eminenoe of 
its university, which produced many great men. Phyac 
and law were the predominant studies, and the numbcor of 
students was sometimes very great Two of the colleges 
(mly were endowed, and the students who matriculated in 
them possessed many privileges. There was a physic 
garden, an anatomical hall, and a well-ftimished library 
attached to the university. Degrees were not regulated 
by time or merit; if a student could make a thesis and 
pay his fees, he was at once admitted doctor or master 
of arts, which were the only degrees known there. 

On the 16th of May, 1744, Blark Akenside was admitted 
to the degree of BID. ; on this occasion he composed a Lar 
tin thesis, or inaugural discourse on the human fistus, in 
which he evidenc^ much scientific ingenuity, powerftil 
reasoning, and clearness of conception, in attacking Leeu- 
wenhock, and the opinions of other received authorities of 
the time. Experience has radfied the truth of Akenside's 
judgment; ^e notions which he combated have been proved 
to be erroneous, and are long since exploded, whilst a hy- 
pothesis which he proposed hi^ be^i confirmed and adopted. 
This was not, however, his first appearance in the literary 



style and stanza, to the Qentleman^s Magadne, which was 
entitled the * Virtuoeo,' and agned * Mutms.' Various 
other contributions to the same periodical followed this 
composition; and he composed many of the odes and minor 
poems, whidi were subsequently printed in his collected 
works, whilst he resided in Ediidmrgh ; among which was 
)m Ode on the Winter Solsties, which bears date 1740. 
But he had not yet issued a volume of his own works ex- 
clusively, nor had he afSzed his name to any of his ftigi- 
tive pieces. He was consequently unknown to fkme, or, 
what was of more consequence to his pecuniary prospects, 
he was unknown to the booksellers, when he sent his poem 
of the ' Pleasures of Imagination' to Dodsley, with a de- 
mand of £120 for the copyright The sum was large, and, 
as the author had not acqu&ed a fiuhionable reputation, 
Dodsley hesitated to comply with the demand. Ue carried 
the manuscript to the residence of Pope, who, aft»r a care- 
ftil revisal of the work, advised the bookseller not to make 
a niggardly offer, as its author was no every-day irriter. 
Dodsley immediately published the poem, which met with 
extraordinary success, and raised Akenside at once to a 
high position in the literary world. Pope died in May of 
the year in which it was published; but he lived to wit- 
ness the public confirmation of his private opinion, for its 
sale was so rapid that it reached a second ^tion on the 
very month of Ids death, and continued in constant demand 
afterwards. It is said that this poem was ]Mt)duced during 
Akenside's visit to a friend at Morpeth, previous to his 
setting out for Edinburgh; but tiie assertion is manifestly 
absurd and unworthy of credit The * Pleasures of Imar 
^mation' was at first published anonymously; and Bos- 
well states, on the authority of Dr Johnson, that a person 
of the name of Rolt published an edition of it in Dublin, 
and had the hardihood to print his name on the title-page; 
but in England such an attempt would have immediately 
met with detection and reprobation, as its author was all 
along well known. It is certain that Akenside was in 
England before the publication of his poem ; and, if Dr 
Johnson states the oate of his graduation correctly (and 
all his suooeediog biographers have never disputed the 
feet), it is likely that he returned to Holland, that he might 
obti^ his d^pree. 

While prosecuting his professional studies at Leyden, 
Akenside contracted a friendship with one of his fellow- 
students, Jeremiah Dyson, who was possessed of ample 
pecuniary resources and great fiunily influence. They 
returned to England together, when Akenside settled in 
Northampton, and sought to procure a practice. Dyson 
became clerk of the House dT Commons, was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for Horsham, became secretary to the 
Treasury, was afterwards created a lord of the Treasury, 
and subsequently cofferer to the Household, and a Privy 
Councillor. Akeq^de does not appear to have obtained 
much encouragement in his pro^sion, for, during the 
eighteen months he resided in Northampton, he luxuriated 
more in the regions of fency than in the receipt of emolu- 
ments for restoring the lieges to health. Dyson retained 
for Mark a strong partiality, and manifested his friendship 
on more than one occasion. In a note to the * Pleasures of 
Imagination,' Akenside had said something in support of 
Shaftesbury's idea, that ridicule was a test of truth. This 
had given offence to the Rev. Mr Warburton, who, in the 
prefiM^ to a new edition of his * Divine Legation,' attacked 
the poet for such an opinion. Dyson entered the lists in 
defence of his friend, and published anonymously an epis- 
tle to the Rev. Mr Warburton, occasioned by his treatment 
of the author of the * Pleasures of Imagination.' Warbur- 
ton took no notice of Dyson's rejoinder, but republished 
his strictures in a subsequent edition of Ms works. The 
next instance of Dyson's friendship for the poet was of a 
more substantial nature than the preceding; he granted 
his friend an allowance of £800 per annum, and generously 
bound himself to supply this sum, until Akenside should 
have acquired a competence from his practice. Secured 
frtnn pecuniary embarrassment by this act of friendly mu- 
nificence, Akenside determined to leave Northunpton and 
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end, Hampstead, and he exerted himself to make his friend 
iieiTOurably receiTed amongst the Inhabitants, with a yiew 
to his professional adyancement 

Akenside remoyed to Hampstead in 1745, and about this 
period he published ten odes, written, according to his own 
testimony, on yarioos subjects, and at yarious interrals, for 
the purpose of exemplifying yarious modes of expression 
and yersification. He does not aspire to brilliancy nor ori- 
ginality in these lyrics, but claims as his chief merit an 
anxious endeayour to be correct, and of carefully execut- 
ing Uiem upon the best models. Ho resided during two 
years and a half at Hampstead ; but neither his own nor 
Dyson's exertions could procure him employment as a me- 
dical practitioner. His want of success is attributed to his 
temper and personal demeanour. It is said that he at- 
tempted to conceal the chagrin he felt at his own lowly 
orij^, by an assumed contempt for birth, and a haughti- 
ness of demeanoxir that offended both his patients and pro- 
fessional brethren. The likelihood is, that Akenside's re- 
spect for probity and talent in high station, was as sincere 
and strong as his contempt for either patrician or ple- 
beian yice. 

Upwards* of a century ago, aristocratic littleness rolled 
itself up in its ermined cloak of silk, and sneered at genius, 
howeyer exalted, if its possessor could not claim kindred 
with some ancient fiunily. Pope was treated with an 
affectation of contempt, by some whose most honourable 
distinctions were the creations of earthly monarchs, because 
he, whose mind was amongst the greatest of his nation, 
was Uie grandson of a clergyman and son of a linen- 
draper. Akenside, the butcher's son, had no passport to 
the society of the high-bom saye his genios and educa- 
tion. At that period, these qualifications would be insuffi- 
cient to protect him from being ostentatiously reminded 
of his origin; now, they would have been alone enough to 
win him the applause and esteem of all classes of his coon- 
trymcn. 

In 1748, he remoyed to London, and settled in Blooms- 
bury Square.' His * Ode to the Earl of Huntingdon ' ap- 
pefured this year, in the same form as the ten odes which 
he had published in 1745, in a quarto yolume ; and seyeral 
pieces were afterwards issued in * Dodsley's Collection,* a 
periodical which was then in course of publication. In 
1753, he was elected a fellow of the Koyal Society. In 
1755, he read the Qulstonian lectures on anatomy in the 
theatre of the College of Physicians ; and an extract from 
them, containing some origmal riews conceming the lym- 
phatic vessels, being read before the Ro7«il Society, was 
published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1757. He 
was appdnted Krohnian lecturer to the C(»llege of Physi- 
cians, and haying chosen for his subject the history and 
reriyal of literature, and after he had deliyered three lec- 
tures, a member objected to them on t|ie ground of their 
being irreleyant to the objects of the institution, which so 
disgusted Akenside that he indignantly threw up his ap- 
pointment. He was admitted, by mandamus, to the de- 
gree of M.D. in l^e Uniyersity of Cambridge, and rose, if 
not to wealth, at least to eminence in his profession. He 
became physician to St Thomas's Hospital, an institution 
endowed by Edward VL He was elected a fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and was made one of the physidans 
to the queen. These appointments and honours are suid to 
haye been obtained as much from his literary as his profes- 
sional reputation, and the influence of his friend byeon is 
reckoned to haye materially conduced to his adyanoement 
His practice was neyer yery extensiye, although it enabled 
him, in conjunction with his pension, to support a respect- 
able domestic establishment and to keep a carriage. His 
sombre and graye manner in a sick room exerdaed a de- 
pressing influence upon his patients, and its effects were 
such as to counteract the utility of his prescriptions. Neycr- 
theless, he maintained a respectable reputation by the 
publication of yarious professional treatises, which entitied 
iiim to as eminent a place amongst the scholars as that 
which he had obtained as a wit and poet The publication 
of Ins opinions respecting the lymphatic yessels, in tho 
Philosopnical Transactions of the Royal Booiaty, led to a 



ooQtroyersy between Dr Akendde and Dr Alezandtr Moon 
of Edinburgh ; the latter, in a pamphlet, accusing Akn. 
side of a want of general accuracy, and at the same ^am 
insinuating that he had been guil^ of peculating froait 
treatise which the Scottish physician had giyen to tk« 
world in the prerious year. Akenside replied to tlis 
attack in a small pamphlet, in 1758, and the c ouiru f erav 
dropped. What a contrast the yehide of literary disqni* 
sition at that period frimishes to the means at our om- 
mand. The press in those days was a simple record of 
feebly recorded &cts,* p«unphlets were the means tfaiwfb 
which sdentifio diseoyeries, political speculations, and criti- 
cal analyses were issued to the public, and their iafliiatoe 
was seldom more than local, or extended only oyer a eo- 
terie. There were neither * Medical Haws ' nor * Loneeti' 
to giye to the world the diseoyeries being made in mecfidiK 
or surgery, nor an *■ Athensoum ' to note the progren of 
sdence and of art Now the press of Britain is not ooly 
powerful, both in talent and influence, but it is almost 
uniyersally diffused throng the homes of the people, teach- 
ing the peasant what was only aooessible to the educated 
few in days of old. In 1759, Dr Akensido deliyered tk 
Henreian oration before the College of Physicians, wlni 
was published in quarto by Dodsley, in the b^iimmg of 
the following year, under the title of an ' Aimiycrsaiy Ca- 
tion ;' and, four years afterwards, an account of a Uow on 
the heart, and its cfToots, by the same author, appeared in 
the Philosophical Transactions. 

Tho most important of all his medical works was pub- 
lished in 1764. It was a treatise on epidemic dysoolerT, 
composed in classic and elegant Latin, which Dr Jdmson 
characterised as * a yery conspicuous specimen of Latinitj,' 
and which obtained so high a reputation that it was tnas- 
lated into English by three accomplished scholars. Varioes 
other compositions succeeded these indications of industry, 
talent, and research ; and we haye eyery reason to b^ere 
that Akenside would haye risen to greater pro fo oaonal 
eminence, and more extended practice, had his life beei 
spared. He was attacked by putrid foyer, which ii s 
short time cut him off, on the 28d of June, 1770, aged forty- 
nine years. He was buried in the parish church of St 
James, Westminster, and his friend Dyson took possesson 
of his effects. He set a high yalue i^xm the books and 
prints which Akenside had collected with much diligooe 
and care; and althou^ it does not iqipear whether he 
was acting merely in the capacity of a friend, or ai a 
creditor or legatee, it is certain that he wlio had so mam- 
fioently supplied his friend with an income was best es- 
titied to the relics which that income had enabled him ti 
purchase. 

Akenside was an enthusiastio admirer of the Utentore 
of the andents, and has been accused of nuiBifesting ad^ 
yotion to the philosophy of Plato and Cioero, whidi vu 
little in accordance with a loye for Christianity. Tbese 
were the sentiments of his enemies, who were aoonfcoiMd 
to couple liberal opinions in politics with latitudinami 
yiews of religion. He was aincerdy attadied to the pna- 
dples of rdigion, and was an ardent adyocate of both dfil 
and religious liberty. Although rqyublican in his political 
aspirations, yet he yenerated the memory of WillttmnL, 
and testified a sincere respect for the men by whom the 
reyolution had been consummated. His prindpal poetical 
compodtion was undoubtedly the * Pleasures of Imagiiiap 
tion,' which being executed at an early age, when foxy 
was unrestrained by jud^ent or polished by taste, laid 
it open to the seyere criticism of the ftstidious. Dr John- 
son, who had littie loye dther for the politics of Akenside 
or the yerse in which his poem was oompoa|ed, admitothat 
* he is to be commended as haying fewer artifices of disgnst 
than most of his brethren of the blank song;' butrregards 
the poem, on the whole, as * haying more splendour than 
substance, more soimd than sense.' The imagination of 
Akendde was glowing, brilliant, and sympathetic He 
interests his reaiders powerftdly through the stirring ap- 
peals he m^ee to the soul in support of truth, beauty, and 
other ennobUngoonoeptions; but he possesses none of the 
natural fire-flashes«f Bums, n<me of the pathetic breatimigs 
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ofMn H^nans, and little of the dramatic power of Camp- 
bell like a mighty orator, upon a rock-erected forum, 
with fervency and power he appeals to men ; but he speaks 
to them in a style which we would characterise as more 
eloquent than poetical. Akenside himself became sensible 
of the defidenoies of his poem, and he zealously began to 
rerise and recast it; but the rapidity with which it ran 
into sttccessiTO editions, left him Uttle time to prosecute his 
design. Before his death, howerer, he had written three 
books and printed two, though he did not publish them. 
His firicnd Dyson edited all his works, in quarto and octaro 
editions, during 1778 ; but his friends continued to prefer 
his early composition, alleging that what the more matmrcd 
production gained in philosophy it lost in poetry. Aken> 
side's minor poems possess the same characteristics as his 
higher lucubrations. Thc;y are fUU of ardour and a sin- 
cerity of expression that strongly impresses the reader 
with a couTiction of their author's truth and earnestness. 
Hi9 attempts at humour and gaiety are palpable fiulures, 
while his odes and hymns are fUll of lofty sentiments, 
clothed in swelling and often splendid verse. 



ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ENTIRE PROTESTANT 
ENGUSH VERSION OF THE BIBLE, 

rCBUSHED BY BITLKS COVEBDALK, BISHOP OF EX£TBB DURDTO 
THE BEION OF KIKO BDWAKD YL 

Ix the year 1585, this most valuable present to English 
Protestants was completed abroad, under the direction of 
Myles Coverdale, a man greatly and deservedly esteemed 
for piety, knowledge of the Scriptures, and diligent preach- 
ing; on account of which qualities King Edward VI. ad- 
vanced him to the see of Exeter. This first translation of 
the whole Bible ever printed in English is generally called 
*Covcrdale'8 Bible.* It is a fblio volume; and, fh)m the 
appearance of the types, it is now generally considered to 
have been printed at Zurich, in the printing-office of Chris- 
topher Proschover. The following is the title-page of this 
extremely rare and curious volume : * Biblia. The Bible, 
that is, the holy Scripture of the Olde and New Testament, 
fiuthfully and truly translated out of the Douche and Latyn 
into Englishe, M.ujg xv.' This translation is dedicated 
to King Henry VllL, whom Coverdale in his dedication 
honestly tells, that the Pope gave him the title of Defender 
of (he Faith, *only because Ids highness suffered liis 
Wshops to bume God's word, the root of ftuth, and to per- 
secute the lovers aijd ministers of it ; ' but at the same time 
he intimates his conviction that this title will prove a pro- 
phecy ; that, * by the righteous administration of his Grace, 
the fidth shall be so defended, that God's word, the mother 
of fiiith, should have its firee course thorow all Chiisten- 
dome, but especially in his Grace's realme.* As to the 
transUtion itself^ he observes in his dedication and epistle 
to the reader. Chat it was ' neither his labour nor his desire 
to have this work put into his hand; but 'when others 
were moved by the Holy Ghost to undertake the cost of it,' 
he was the more bold to execution of it. Agreeably, there- 
fore, to desire, he set forth this ' special' translation, not 
in contempt of other men's translation, or by way of re- 
proving them, but humbly and feithiully following his in- 
terpreters, and that under correction. Of these, he said, 
he used five different ones, who had translated the Scrip- 
tures not only into Latin but also into Dutch. He ftirther 
declared, that he had neither wrested nor altered so much 
as one word for the maintenance of any manner of sect, 
hut had with a clear conscience purely and fltithftilly 
translated out of the fbregoing interpreters, having only 
before his eyes the manifest truth of the Scriptures. But 
because such diffei-ent translations, he saw, were apt to 
offend weak minds, he added, that there came more under- 
standinj? and knowledge of the Scripture by these sundry 
tmiislatlons tlmn by all the glosses of sophistical doctors; 
and he therefore desires that offence might not be taken, 
because one translated ' scribe' and anotiier * lawyer,' one 
'repentance' and another * penance' or 'amendment" 
The following specimen contains the nineteenth psalm. 
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translated by Coverdale, by whom it is numbered xviii., 
according to the order found in the Septuagint Greek and 
in the Latin Vulgate versions : — 

* The X\aiJ. A V ALME OF DAUID. 

The very heaues declare the glory off 
God, Sd the very firmamSt sheweth 
his hUdye worke. One daye telleth 
another, and one night certifieth another. 
There is nether speach ner liiguage, but the- 
ir voyces are herde am5ge the. Their sou- 
de is gone out into all londes, and their wor- 
des into the endes of the worlde. 

In the hath he sett a tabernacle for ye S5- 
nc, which c5meth forth as a bi-ydegromc out 
of his chambre, and roioyseth as a giaunte to rii 
ne his course. It goeth forth fro the one en 
de of the heaucn, and runneth aboute vnto 
the same ende agayne, and there may no m& hy 
de himself firo the heate therof. The lawe 
of the Lorde is a perfecte lawe, it quicke- 
neth the soule. The testimony of ye Lorde 
is true, and goueth wisdome cuen vnto babes. 
The statutes of the Lorde are right, and re- 
ioyse the berte; ye comaundemet of ye Lorde 
is pure, and geueth light vnto the eyes. 

The feare of the Lorde is cleone, and cndu 
reth for euer : the judgmentes of the Lorde 
are true and rigtuous alltogethcr. More 
pleasimt are they then golde, yee then moch 
fyne golde : sweter then hony and the hony com 
be. These thy seruaiint kepcth, and for kcp^- 
ge of them there is greate rewarde. Who 
can tell bow oft he offendeth ? Oh clese thou 
me fW} my secrete fiiutes. Kepe thy seruau 
te also from presumptuous synncs, lest they 
get the dominion ouer me : so shal I be vndo* 
fyled & innocet fro the greate offence. Tee 
the wordes of my mouth and the meditaciS of 
my herte shal be acceptable vnto the, o Lor- 
de, my helper and my redemcr.* 

From Coverdale's dedication to Henry VllL, it seems 
probable that his translation was permitjied to be read by 
the people; for in the year 1586, shortly after it was 
printed, a royal injimction was issued to the clergy to 
provide a book * of the whole Bible, both in Laten, and 
also in English, and lay the same in the quire for everye 
man that will to loke and reado theron,' in every parish 
church ; which was certainly equivalent to an express ap- 
probation of Coverdale's Bible, as there was no other at 
that time in English. Dr Geddes (Prospectus for a new 
Translation, p. 88) says of this translation — * From Genesis 
to the end of Chronicles, and tiie book of Jonah, are by 
Tyndal; the rest of the Old Testament by Coverdale. The 
whole New Testament is Tyndal's.' But firom the collation 
of Lewis, it is evident tliat Coverdale corrected Tyndal's 
translation. Fulke ( Defence of the English Translation of 
the Bible) relates, that * when Coverdale's translation was 
finished, and presented to Henry, he gave it to Bishop 
Gardiner and some others to examine. They kept it so 
long, that at last Henry had to call for it himself When 
they delivered the book, he demanded their opinion of the 
translation. They answered, that there were many faults 
in it. * Well,' said the king, * but are there any heresies 
mentioned in it?' They replied, * There were no heresies 
they could find.' * If there be no heresies,' said Henry, 
* then, in God's name, let it go abroad among our people." 

Coverdale called his version a * special' translation, b^ 
cause it was different from the former English transla- 
tions. Its noble simplicity, perspicuity, and purity of 
style, are truly astonishing. It is divided into six tomes 
or parts, adorned with wooden cuts, and ftimished with 
scripture references in the margin. The last page has 
these words : * Prjmted in the yearo of our Lorde ii.d.xxxv 
and finished the fourth daye of October.' Of this Bible 
there was another edition in large 4to, 1550, which was 
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to Lewis, were all the editions of it which were ever pub- 
lished. (Lewis's History of Enelish Translations of the 
Bible. ) Copies of Bishop Coyerdale's yersion of the Bible 
are preserved in the following libraries, vix. — of the Bri- 
tish Musenm and Sion College, in London; of his Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, at Lambeth ; in the Public 
library at Cambridge; in the Library at All Souls' Col- 
lege, and in the Bodleian Dbrary, at Oxford; and in the 
library of the Baptist Academy at Bristol — Home 



MARY STUART. 
(CoDtinaed from page 110.) 
Dame Ltdorib, arrived in her brother's apartment, found 
the bishop in a large armchair, his thoughts wandering in 
a thousand rereries. At the sight of his sister, who Sma 
rudely interrupted his agreeable idleness, the sleepy be- 
atitude of his risage, gently illumined by the remembrance 
of his best days, took suddenly a resigned expression, 
which did not escape the old woman's observation. 

* My presence annoys you, brother,' said she, in a vdoe 
choked by anger; * but grave motives lead me to you, and 
will not 8u£fer any delay. A shameftil scandal dishonours 
your house; and if you do not immediately put an end to 
it, there remains nothing for me to do but to leave it' 

* Would that you did," thought the bishop; but instead 
of expressing that idea by words or looks, he pushed an 
armchair to the countess and turned to her to listen. 
Dame Penevent was, however, too agitated to sit quietly 
down. She walked about the room stamping her feet vio- 
lently on the floor, for without this movement, her wrath 
wouM have stifled her voice ; as it was, she was nearly 
unintelligible. 

* Mary ! ' cried she, at last — * Mary ! — ^Blary, your pro- 
tegee ! I have just surprised her exchanging signs at the 
window of her room with a young man — ynSt the draper, 
Jehan Pastelot I have taken her from that window, and 
I have shut her in my chamber, having first rebuked her 
for unworthy conduct as she merited ; and I have com e 
What! you smile at this? You appear pleased at the 
shame thrown on your house ? Bv Baint Lydorie^ my pa- 
tron, it is enough to drive one mad 1' 

In truth, the bishop's fiuse had brightened at Dame 
Lydorie's words ; and when she recounted Mary's intrigue 
with the draper, he rubbed his hands, and drew nearer to 
the hearth to warm more agreeably his two large feet 
The only discontent that appeared on his features, was 
when the countess spoke of the violent measures she had 
used. 

* You have spoiled everything — you have spoiled every- 
thing, my sister,' said he, with importance, jei still smiling. 
' If you had feigned not to see anything, in fifteen days I 
shoi^d have received a visit from Master Jehan Pastelot, 
who would have come to ask very humbly Biary's hand in 
grand ceremony. Jehan Pastelot is an honest lad, inca- 
pable of loving a girl except to many her, especially when 
under my protection ; he is pious, sedate, and fiimishes all 
the velvets and linen fer our episcopal house. But by your- 
cries an4 awkward violence, you have rooiled everything. 
I repeat to you, that you have terrified the gentle birds, 
who had begun to warble their love-song, and we shall have 
much trouble to teach them to recommence it' 

* What do you mean by this language ?' 

* I say that Mary cannot find a fitter husband than 
Jehan Pastelot, and that I will try to repair the mischief 
you have done by your severity ; and that I hope to ar- 
range things once again.' 

* Since you show yourself thus negligent of the honour 
of your house, and so little understand your duty, I know 
myself what I have to do 1 ' cried the countess. She then 
rushed from the room, and banged the door with such force 
that it seemed as if a camion had exploded. 

The bishop, without paying attention to this violence, 
took a silver whistle, and at tiie sound one of his pages 
entered. * Go to the Red Trse^io Master Pastelot, the 
draper, present my salutations to him, and beg him to 
come aiid speak to me Immediately,' said the bishop. Ten 



minutes had scarcely passed before Master Pastdotobe^ 
the prelate's orders, who could not help remarking the 
^oung man's serenity. * Oh, oh,' thou^ he, ' the galliat 
IS less a novice than I believed him, and does not wtntas- 
surance. The game will be more difficult to play tfan I 
conceived.' ' Health to Master Pastelot,' said h&, gaily b^ 
stowing his blessing on the young man, and signing to him 
to rise and sit near him. * Well, my lad, how are joar 
honoured mother and your pretty sister Jane?' 

* My lord, you honour them and me also,' replied tha 
draper. 

* You only want a wife and child to be the happkst cf 
men.' 

* My lord, you are right* 

* Why do you not marry, then ? ' 

* Because I am still young enough to wait; and, besidee, 
it is not so easy to marry.' 

* Why not? lou are a handsome man, of gallant mia. 
There is not a shop in all Soissons has better custom tlas 
the Bid Tree. I know, too, you have four houses of good 
connexion. There is no dtixen's daughter, nor even nobk 
young lady, who would not esteem herself fortmiate v\ 
have you for a husband. You have but to demand the 
hand of her who pleases you best, and the day you nu&e 
your choice, you have a betrothed.' 

< My lord, you are too good. Blay I know fer wfaa. 
purpose you sent for me?' 

* See the skilful and cunning fellow,' murmured the yn- 
late. * Come, hide it no longer, friend ; everything is 
known. You have been seen exchanging signs and loob 
with a pretty girl who is well worthy of your choioe.' 

' I do not comprehend one word of what you are sajiog 
to me,' said Pastelot 

The bishop felt himself struck by Jehan's self-posseasioa 
< What/ said he, < were you not just now casting ghnos 
at my pupil Mary?' 

The draper could not help smiling at this. ' My lord, 
replied he, * a short time since I was amusing mpelf is 
my garden with my mother and sister ; Jane saw at a vin 
dow of your palace a lady looking at us, and we ceased 
from our sports, for we were ashamed to be surprised at 
such trifling by your honoured sister. Madam the Coontea 
of Penevent It was afterwards we recognised Miss Mai;.' 

It was now the bishop's turn to smile ; but this amk 
was accompanied by a suppressed sigh, for he knew whit 
Jehan Pastelot said was true. ' I see there is an erroriB 
all this, and that there were no glances exchanged either 
irith my sister or my pupiL Master Jehan, excuse me 1 
will send my tailor to your shop to-morrow- to ftonish ise 
with cloth for a new cassock. Adieu !' 

When the young man departed, the prelate hastened to 
his sister's apartment * All this is a mistake,' said he; 
* there is not the least intrigue between Blaster Jehan and 
Mary. Pastelot,' added he, suppressing a smile, * tboog^ 
that it was you, sister, at the window.' This smile did 
not escape Kbtdam Penevent, who became still pakr vith 
rage, but she contained it, and answered—' It is of little 
consequence to me if you are the dupe of Master Jehan. I 
do not trouble myself with his insolent intrigues, nor hii 
more insolent excuses.' 

* You know then, as well as me, the truth ?' 

'This I know, that I have driven from the qnseopal 
palace her who was not ashamed to be the cause of scaadal 
in it' 

* Biary ! You have driven out Mary ! Shameftdly sent 
from my house that poor child, whose only &ult is jov 
own wicked and detestable temper. It shall not be so. 
Where is she? She shall return here — she shall notd^ 
part What will become of her when she has no other 
asylum in the world? What ! you first vilely cahunn^ 
her, and then, to repair your feults, turn her into the 
streets. I have long borne your caprices, but this time I 
will not' And he left the room, his sister being literally 
stupified at seeing, for the first time in ten years, bar 
brother resist her to her feoe. 

In feet, the countess, when sihe lately quitted him, hadn^ 
turned infuriated to the chamber in which she had confiMd 
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Idhij, tnd» wHhcmt saying a word, adzed her arm, and led or 
lattar dragged her to the outermost gate of the episcopal 
palace ; there, pointing to the threshold, she said, * If yon 
daretoset ibot on these stones again — if joutry tore-enter 
the house, I will haye yon scourged out, as persons of your 
class deserve. Qo and seek the accomphce of your in- 
trigues, but nerer venture to pronounce my name or that of 
my brother's, or you irill be driyen out of the town as you 
sre out of this house/ This said, she departed, leaving the 
unhappy Mary distressed, orerwhelmed, and almost dying. 
She sank on the steps of the staircase sobbing violently, 
with her fhce hidden in her hands. At this momen^ 
Jehan Pastelot was going out, meditating so deeply on his 
singular conversation wiSi the bishop, that, without seeing 
her, his foot struck against the maiden. She raised her 
head mechanically. * Miss Mary ! ' cried he. Her only 
answer was her tears. < I see it all,' said he : * that 
wicked woman has abandoned you. She punishes you for 
her gross mistake, and I am tiie innocent cause of your 
misfortune. Let me know,' he added, gently, < what are 
your projects, what are you going to do; fbr it is my 
duty to aid you with my counsel and advice. Whereshall 
I conduct you?' 

* Alas, I know not myself! I know no one on earth. I 
am without an asylum and without protectors ! I can but 
die.' 

* It shall not be sidd,' returned the young man, moved 
at so much desolation — * It shall not be said that you 
were left in such an extremity. But as this is neither the 
place nor the moment for such a conversation, do me the 
honour to come to my mother's house. There you will 
find a more usefbl and more fitting protection than that 
of a young man Kke myselt Dry your tears, then, for I 
assure you that neither my mother nor myself will ever 
abandon yoo.' 

'Wdl thought! well said!' interrupted a thick but 
good-natured voice, which was no other than the bishop's. 
The prelate had softly approached Jehan and Blary, and 
listened to their conversation. *Well thought and well 
said. I have heard alL Tou are a good young man. Master 
Pastelot ; and you, Blary, in spite of the foolish and ui^just 
prejudices of my sister, shall return to the palaoe, and she 
must own her ikults.' 

Mary made a gesture of alarm, and instinctively drew 
nearer the dru>er. 

' But^ indeed,' continued the bishop, * the life you lead 
with my sister is insunportable, and the events of to-day 
win not have improved it But on the other hand, if you 
take rdhge in Master Pastelot's house, my sister will ex- 
claim she haa triumphed. In vain I shall tell the truth ; 
calumny will BtUl have its way, and inquire why you took 
refuge precisely with the same person whom you are ac- 
cused of loving. We must find something else.' 

* My lord,' suggested Jehan, * there is a very easy way 
to arrange all this. Tou will conduct Miss Mary to my 
aunt's house, my mother's sister, Catherine Margerin, who 
keeps a shop for fine linen in the Great Square, at the sign 
of the Pean ; you can tell her that you desire the young 
lady to be brox^t up to the business, and that she is her 
apprentice. Tour recommendation will remove all diffi- 
culties, and my aunt Margerin would do anything on re- 
ceiving a visit from my lord the bishop.' 

' wist say you of thb project, my dear Mary ?' inquired 
the bishop. 

' Oh, I accept it with gratitude.' 

« Well— very well,' declared the prelate. 'The council 
is dissolved. Dry your eyes, Mary, and lean on my arm. 
And you, friend, return to your shop, and not a word of 
all this. It is a secret between us four— my sister, who 
never goes out ; myseli; who will be silent; and you two, 
whom I forbid to mention it, not even to your aunt, Jehan, 
nor to your mother, and still less to your sister. Luckily,' 
no one has passed before the palaoe during our conference, 
and besides we are screened by this pillar. Adieu, Master 
Pastelot' The draper bowed low to the bishop, and Mary 
uid her protector walked towards the shop of the linen 



Dame Margerin was occupied in serving some customers 
when they entered. * I am rejoiced to see you in good 
health, my dear Dame Margerin,' said the bishop. ' I am 
oome to request a good office from you. Here is a maiden 
whom I love as my own daughter: she only dreams of 
trade, and I thougjht no one than you could be so fit a 
mistress. Therefore, Dame Margerin, I leave her with 
you ; your conditions shall be mine ; besides, I shall often 
come and see my pupil, and chat with you.' He then de- 
parted, leaving the shopkeeper overwhelmed with pride 
and joy. By her affectionate manners. Dame Margerin 
soon gained the friendship of the poor child, heretofore so 
roughly treated by the redoubtable sister of the bishop. 
The next day every one in the town knew that the bishop 
had apprenticed his pupil with Dame Blargerin, and every 
one envied her, still more so when they saw the prelate 
pay her a visit, a second time, in the middle of the day. 

Dame Catherine Margerin, daughter of a tolerably affiu- 
ent citizen of Soissons, ^ married in her twenty-first year 
a young linen-merchant of their neighbourhood, whom she 
hiul loved from childhood. The smallest agitation had 
never troubled their pure and holy love, and their union 
was calm and happy, till the fiital day when death deprived 
her of her husband. Catherine almost sank ^der her 
grief; and but for the devotion of her sister, Dame Pastelot, 
despair would have brought her to the grave; but the 
affectionate tenderness of that excellent woman recalled 
her to existence, and by degrees she became resigned to the 
lamented separation, which left her so sadly and so com- 
pletely isolated. It therefore may be easily judged that a 
warm reception awaited Blary from this poor heart, disin- 
herited of tne only affection that had ever filled it Cathe- 
rine loved her immediately, as thou^ she were a daughter 
whom Qod had given her ; and Mary experienced in this 
simple and sweet tenderness a kindness to which she had 
long been a stranger. 

The maiden's time now passed with a rapidity which she 
had never before known, either at the convent or with the 
rude sister of the bishop. * My child,' said Dame Cathe- 
rine, one evening after the shop was closed, and Mary was 
ready, as usual, to take her seat at their large working- 
table, * we have something else now to do than make caps 
and embroider cuffik To-morrow my sister and her two 
children come and dine with me, and we must prepare to 
give them a good reception. Jehan is a charming lad,' 
added she ; <and when youhave seen him I am sure you'll 
like him.' The approaching visit caused also much agita- 
tion in Dame Pastelot's mansion ; Jane and her mother 
conversed about Dame Margerin's new apprentice, whom 
they longed to see, and Jehan's heart beat violently. When 
the visiters arrived, Catherine was loud in the praises <^ 
her i^prentice, not forgetting to recount the four visite 
which Uie bishop had paid her in five days, and luckily did 
not see the smile whidi appeared on h^ nephew's lips at 
some of her reflections on tnese grand news. When it was 
evening, Jehan found that the day had passed with fiightftil 
rapidity. Jane could not express now charming she 
thought Mary, and Dame Pastelot was enchanted with the 
attentions the young lady had paid her. 

A whole year rolled on in this happy manner for Mary. 
The bishop frequently visited her, to escape the violence of 
his sister, who considered it an insult to herself that the 
prelate is^uld show any affection to a person whom she 
had driven out of her presence. And as fer Jehan, he al- 
ways found some business that obliged him, at first once 
or twice in the week, then every day, and finally two or 
three times Srday, to visit his aunt, where he passed whole 
hours. Dame Catherine smiled to herself; and Mary, when 
J^an delaved a little, and the usual hour was passed, felt 
anxious and sad. But her noble and beautiftil countenance 
brightened when the young man appeared, who^ by bis 
luu^bome and gallant mien, justified her interest On one 
of these visits, Jehan said — * Can it be, Mary, that you lote 
me ? ' She let her hand fell timidly into the hand of the 
happy betrothed, and her head redined on her bosom, but 
on a sudden she raised it * Why should I hide what I am 
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The next morning, the Bishop of Soisscus receiyed the 
visit of Master Jehan, dressed in nis best snit Apparently 
the prelate suspected the cause, or he read the motiyes of 
his coming on the young man's hce, for before he had 
arisen he said, * Ah I ah ! my lad, it appears you no longer 
take young girls for ancient dowagers. You look them 
in the face, and you desire to see tl^ nearer : that may 
be seen in your eyes.* 

* Since you know the motive of my visit, I hope you will 
consent * 

* To grant you Mary in marriage. There has about a 
year passed since I conceived this project, and I await its 
execution. Tes, my lad, I give you that dear girl's hand; 
and I am glad to confide the care of her happiness to the 
worthiest young man I know of Jehan bowed deeply to 
the bishop. * I will,' continued the bishop, * celebrate your 
marriage myself in my episcopal church with all my clergy. 
I will have a pomp that shall make your wedding talked of 
for a hundred years.' 

' Thanks,' replied the betrothed, quite conAised ; and he 
was about to retire, when the bishop recalled him. 

* It appears to mc, firiend, that we have forgotten some- 
thing — the most essential after the wife : the dowry.' 

* I have foreseen your desires, my lord. I give by the 
marriage-contract fbur thousand crowns to my wife.' 

* Without counting that she brings you twelve thousand, 
which her unknown parents sent with her to"the late Abbess 
of Notre-Dame of Soissons ; and I hope you will not be dis- 
contented with my nuptial present "What ! does not this 
unexpected fortune cause you greater joy than you show ? ' 

* I am rich enough for both, my lord ; and then I de- 
sired ' and he stopped. 

* Well, finish ; what did you desire ? ' 

* That Mary might hold everything from me,' added he, 
looking down. 

* You are a good and honourable lad,' replied the bishop, 
much moved; *but Mary will not owe thee less gratitude, 
and twelve thousand crowns cannot spoil anything. Adieu ! 
When is the marriage to be?* 

* In fifteen days, my lord.' 

Jehan then returned to infbrm Mary and his &mily of 
the good news he had learned from the bishop ; and from 
that moment the four ladies set to work with ardour. At 
length the memorable day arrived. At noon, two litters, 
with servitors in the episcopal livery, stopped before the 
linen-merchanf 8 house, and the charming bride entered 
the first, accompanied by Bame Pastelot, Jane, and Dame 
Morgerin ; Jehan and three of his friends took their places 
in the second; and the cortege set off Ibr the cathedral, 
adorned that day as for a grand solemnity. 

The bishop, in his pontifical habits, received them in the 
porch, and conducted them to the foot of the grand altar, 
where ho concluded the ceremony by an address to the 
newly wedded pair, and afterwards took his place at the 
banquet, which did the greatest honour to Dame Margerin. 

Ten years brought only one particular event among the 
persons who till now have taken a greater or less part in 
the present history. It was the death of the Countess 
Lydorie.Penevent, who departed this life at Paris, and let 
the good bishop return to a liberty which he scarcely knew 
what to do with, and a repose which rendered him at first 
almost unhappy. But he soon became delighted with this 
peaceful change, thanks to the respectful friendship showed 
to him by Jehan Pastelot, his young wife, and all the mem- 
bers of that family, including Jane, who was happily mar- 
ried to a goldsmitii of the town; and Dame Margerin, who 
having disposed of her shop, had come to live with her 
nephew and her fbrmer apprentice. 

It happened, in the year 1603, towards the month of 
June, that the great altar of the episcopal church had to 
be repaired, and the bishop chose himself to remove fh>m 
the tabernacle the holy vases and consecrated hosts. To 
his great surprise, he found amongst them a golden box, 
seal^ with the seal of the bishop his predecessor, and care- 
fully placed in a comer, which the door of the tabernacle 
hid when it was opened, in such a manner that it was im- 
possible to discover it. He carried this box to his house. 



and after a long conaderation as to whether be doald 
open it or leave it intact, he decided that the lasbiap ]mra^ 
been dead twenty years, he might without any aeropie 
satisfy his curiosity. He broke the seals, therefore, icd 
found a tress of hair contained in a goldoi med&Uion; md 
with it two parchments. One was an act of haptisa ia 
these words : — 

* I, Louis J^rdme, bishop of the diocese of SoissoDS, tibe 
10th of Februuy, in the year of our Lord 1568, bap^i 
the high and mighty Dammselle Mary Stuart» l^tiaite 
daughter of her mo6t Christian Mau»ty Alaiy, Queen (i 
ScotUind and England, and of James, Earl of Bo&twclL Tbe 
sponsors were 3ie venerable Brother M*Mahaii, of the 
minor order of Saint Benedict, the Bishop of Soiaaims, ud 
the venerable Dame Mary Mowbray, superior crfthe Abbey 
of Notre-Dame of Soissons. According to wfaicfa I agn, 

'Jeboios, Bishop.' 
The following letter was with this act: 

* Dear and venerable Dame Mary — At the moment I inite 
to you, I am a prisoner in Lochleven Castle, and have jU 
brought a daughter into the world. I have every thing tc 
fear for the destiny if not for the life of this poor dold: 
and, on her account, I have had already much to soSa. 
The 18th of July, this year, when my husband, the Etrl of 
Bothwell, had fled to Norway, the lords, who were Skco- 
bers of the secret coimdl of Scotland, proposed to nod^ 
null my union with the said count, and to deolare it forced 
and illegitimate ; but though that were truth, for it ns 
with a poniard at my bosom that I gave my consent to 
this marriage, I obstinately refltscd to yield to the wiabn 
of the lords of the secret council, for my child's sake, on 
whom it would have ever fixed shame and illegitimacy. I 
wrote to my family of Lorraine, who blame mo exceedioj^ 
for my maternal perseverance; and thus I have no otkr 
foithfiil and sure friend to whom I can confide this dor 
child, bom in captivity, and in the midst of anxieties. Bnng 
her up secretly in your abbey, vrithout revealing to mj 
one, not even to hexsel^ the secret of her birth. Jf my ad- 
versity continues, it vrcre better for her thai she lirc ob- 
scure and ignorant of her royal blood. I know too veil 
what it is to wear a crown. If better days oome I wilire- 
call her to myselt Nevertheless, do not, at least till after 
my death, let her take the veil and pronounce her vows. 
Adieu ! dear and bdoved Mary, sweet companioo of m 
youth at the court of France ; adieu ! I confide to yoa tla 
only precious treasure that renuuns to an onh^py qneen, 
captive to her brother. A devoted friend, whom I dare noi 
name for fear of undoing him, has promised at the risk of 
his life to bring you my child. A<ueu 1 Mabia Rigixa.' 

On reading tiiese papers, the bishop felt hims^greatlj 
surprised and troubled. * I have made fine work,' eaid he. 
* I've married to a cloth-merchant the dauglrier of the 
Queen of Scotland, and the sister of King James, who hai 
just adcended the throne of England by the death of Qown 
Elizabeth. Qod grant no misfortune may arise out of all 
this !' While he still examined the parchment deeds that 
certified Mary's birth, a page came to inform him that the 
abbess of the convent of Notre Dame of Soissons besongi^ 
him to come immediately to her on business of the atmost 
importance; and the bishop hastened to comply with this 
message, for a peculiar presentiment told him that it cod- 
cemed the secret he had just discovered. Arrived thither, 
he found the superior in extreme agitation, in the presence 
of a young nobleman, to whom she vras ofteriing the most 
humble testimonies of respect. 

< My lord,' said she, as soon as the bishop appear^ 
' his Royal Highness i^e Prince of Wales has come to in- 
quire at our convent for a young lady who must have been 
brought hither thirty-five years ago. Have you any know- 
ledge of this fiiot, for I cannot remember it? * ^ ^ 

* You should nevertheless remember the young la4y,' in- 
terrupted the bishop, * sinoe, in spite of my remonstnncefl, 
you removed her ftt)m the convent, under pretext that no- 
thing, not even the dying testimony of the former abbess, 
established her legitimate birth, and that she could ndther 
take the veil in this abbey, nor remain longer in it as 
a boarder.' uigmzea oy "s^jv^y^^ •. 
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Uie abbess was ready atiliis to sink with alarm, fbr the 
yoang prince, natiLrally of a seyere physiognomy, regarded 
her inuL the utmost diin^probation. 

' And what,' he inquired, * is become of that unfortu- 
nate person?' 

* I reoeiyed her in my house,' the bishop hastened to add, 
( and if your royal highness will permit it, I can inform 
70a of erery thmg that has happened to her; and eren 
conduct yon to her. But, as this affair is to be a secret, 
and if my episcopal palace is not too unworthy a lodging 
for the heir of England's crown * 

* I accept your hospitality, my lord bishop ; but let us 
be quick, for 1 desire to know the detailsof this adyenture, 
which are to me of the greatest importance.' 

Before going out, he tamed to the abbess — * You haye 
many &ult8, madam, to reproach yourself with in all this,' 
said he ; * if you add that of reyeaUng the secret of my 
name, and the motiyes of my yisit, the King of France will 
ponish you sererely.' 

During the journey, the bishop, whose litter the young 
prince had entered, informed him of eyeiy thing he knew 
of Mary, with the exception of the discoyery of the parch- 
ments, for Ihe royal guest appeared desirous to keep secret 
the Inrth of her he had come to seek at the conyent of 
Notre-Dame. 

The brow of his companion clouded, howeyer, consider- 
ably, wW he learned the marriage of Mary Stuart, still 
more so when he heard that her husband was a draper. 
He paced the room for some time, then &cing the prelate, 
he said, * You know then nothing more concerning this per- 
Bons origin?' at the same time fixing so keen a glance 
upon him, that the old man hastened to bring the parch- 
ments and presented them to him. At their sight, James 
the First's son stamped yidlently, and uttered some angry 
words, quite sufficient to alarm his hearer. 

'And does she know of these papers?' 

' About two hours only haye passed since I disoorered 
them. She is ignorant <^ tiieir existence.' 

The prince r^ them twice oyer, and appeared delibe- 
rating upon what he should do. At length he reeolyed to 
Bead for Msfy, and decide upon nothing before speaking to 
her; he therefore bade the bishop inform her he wished to 
speak to her. On her arriyal, the prince was astonished 
at her noble mien, and serene and pure beauty. He threw 
aside his hat, which till now he had kept on, and seeming 
to ti^e a sadden resolution, bowed to her and said, * Ma- 
dam, I wish to ask your counsel and adyice.' 

* Ifine, tdrV repHed Mary, smiling. 

'listen; there is in a town <^ France, of little conse- 
quence which, a woman of illustrious origin; or rather, 
we may say, perhaps of royal origin, who has become the 
wife of a citizen, but tlds marriage she contracted, ignorant 
that die behmi^ to a great &mily. Do you listen to me 
attentiyely?' 

* I listen, sir, with all my soul,' replied she, with emo- 
tion. 

' To-day the secret of her birth will be royealed to this 
woman. What think you should she do ? ' 
' Is her mother aliye? ' inquired Mary, with agony. 
' Her mother is dead.' 
Mary's eyes filled with tears. 
' And her fitther ? ' added she in an indistinct yoice. 

* Her ik^ier merited neither her respect nor her tender- 
ness; but he is dead also.' 

* And what is proposed to this woman?' 

' Tb diBsohre tlus alliance, which cannot be legitimate, 
Binoe, when it was formed, she knew not what she was 
dang.' 

' And what will this woman receiye in exchange for the 
mptore of her marriage ? ' 

* A place near a throne.' 

' Bur,' said she, rising, in a firm yoice, * I say^that should 
such a woman hesitate to remain with her husband, and 
eren thought of leaying her happy obscurity, she would 
merit but contempt; ' and, as Charles looked at her with 
astooiahment, she continued, * yes, contempt 1 for she would 
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moment to share his fortune and his name with her when 
anranderer without an asylum.' 

' And if; madam, this affair regarded yourseli; would not 
your sentiments change ? ' 

* I know it concerns myseU; sir. ^ Your words haye ex- 
plained the mysterious ones of the worthy abbess who 
brought me up. They tell me why she treated me with 
such respect; and why she embraced me with such de- 
spair, the day when, in the cloister, prayers were offered 
for the repose of the soul of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland.' 
Sir, if you are charged to reyeal to me the secret of my 
birth, I know it ; if you are come on the part of King James, 
my brother, to lead me to the foot of his throne, I am grate- 
ful for his pious remembrance ; but I cannot accept fis of- 
fers. I will liye and die the wife of the honest man who 
has rendered me happy so many years. There is no longer 
in Soissons Mary Stuart; there only remains the wife of 
Jehan Pastelot' 

Prince Charles hid his fiice in his hands, then rising, he 
knelt before Mary. < I am your mother's grandson,' said 
he, < I am your nephew. Prince Charles of Wales. Suffer 
me to kiss your hand, noblest and worthiest of creatures I 
I will returu to London ; I will foithftUly inform my fother 
of all I haye heard ; I will supplicate him to call your hus- 
band to his court. He who has merited such deep affec- 
tion can be no ordinary man : my fiither will ennoble him, 
and * 

* No,' said she, * no, my lord ! Jehan Pastelot is but a 
simple citizen ; nobility, titles, and grandeur, would ill be- 
come him. My lord, let me once embrace, but once, my 
brother's son, and I shall haye nothing to ask of Qod but 
jto unite me one day to my mother in heayen — ^in heayen, 
where there are neither queens nor citizens, but blessed 
saints, equal in the diyine mercy. Tell the king my brother, 
that his sister, a poor and humble merchant, will erery day 
address prayers for him to the Almighty. Kings haye 
greater need of them than other men — haye they not, my 
lord?' 

* True,' replied the young prince grayely, 'a crown is a 
heayy and onen a flttal burden ; and perhaps it is more 
prudent to keep at a distance from it Adieu, madam ; I 
shall inform my fiither of what I haye seen and heard : his 
wisdom will appreciate the generous resolution you haye 
taken. Adieu, dear aunt' 

He kissed her affectionately on both cheeks, and was 
about to depart, when suddenly he returned and sidd, * Be- 
fore we separate, haye you nothing to ask of me ? ' 

* To remember me sometimes.' 

* I can neyer forget your noble and loyal heart; but 
your fortone * 

* Is much more than we need.' 

* Will your royal highness tell me what I am to do with 
these pardiments ? ' inquired the bishop, presenting them 
to the prince. 

* Giye them to my aunt' 

* A letter from my mother ! Oh, let me haye that ? She 
read it with tears; then said, * there is one duty I must 
fulfil I shall caredfiilly preserye this tress of hair, a pr&. 
cious and holy relic of my mother. But this letter, and 
this baptismal act, I thus dispose of.' She threw them into 
the fire. * And now, adieu to your bigness the Prince of 
Wales.' 

The prince departed, and the bishop remained alone with 
Mary, who pressed to her lips her mother's hair. 

* Jehan Pastelot,' said he, *will be much surprised, and 
deeply gratcdfiil, when he learns your wonderftil adyenture 
and generous deyotion.' 

* Jehan Pastelot will neyer know it,' replied she. 

The bishop took Mary'r hand, and in respectfully kissing 
it, wldle a tear of admiration dropped up(m it, said, * You 
are the noblest and most amiable of women.' 

We must now let many years pass, and arriye at the 
month of F^ruary, 1649. Mboj and Jehan Pastelot, seated 
by a \Brgd chimney, talked gaily of days that were gone, 
and were respectftilly listened to by a hidy of about forty 
years old, and a maiden of rare beauty, who looked not 
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dftughter of the Pastelot pidr, and the pretty Frances was 
espoused to Henry Raparlier, a wealthy merchant of the 
town. Seated on a cushion at her grandmother's feet, she 
lent a delighted ear to the recital of the nuptial pomps dis- 
played by the bishop of Soissons at the n];arriage of her 
grandmother to Jehan Pastelot The mild and yenerable 
features of the old woman animated at these descriptions, 
and Jehan felt a tear of happiness steal down his cheek. 
To master his emotion, he arose and walked to the window ; 
his form was not bent ; his step had not lost its fimmess ; 
and his hair, dazzlingly white, fell in abundance on his 
shoulders. But to interrupt these happy moments, the 
only servant whom they kept announced that a young 
nobleman wished to speak to jDame Pastelot. Jehan bade 
him be admitted, and there entered a young man of about 
nineteen, dressed in mourning, and whose black garments 
well assorted with his pale and distressed physiognomy. 
He approached respectftiUy to the yenerable dfune, placed 
one knee on the ground, drew fix>m his bosom a letter 
sealed with black, while his sobs were audible. Mary opened 
it, and replied by her tears to those of the young man, 
who threw himself into her arms, and they embrac^ each 
other a long time. The spectators of this unexpected scene 
looked on in deep astonishment 

< What ! ' cried Mary, at last, * they have not respected 
their sovereign, their master ! They have assassinated him ! 
Alas I a stranger to the things of this world, I was igno- 
rant of the captivity, of the perils of my nephew, Charles. 
He whom I have seen so noble and so generous, has per- 
ished by the axe of the executioner ! ' 

* Tes, my noble and beloved aunt Tes, Elizabeth, in 
striking the queen your mother, taught the English people 
how to respect royal heads. They have profited by the 
lesson, and treated the grandson as she treated the grand- 
mother.' 

Pastelot and his children listened with stnpefiiction to 
this revelation of Mary's high origin. But the poor woman 
was too overwhelmed with grief to remark their trouble. 

' They have tried him — ^they have condemned him — ^they 
have bdiieaded him. In the midst of his sufferings he re- 
membered you, whose wisdom preferred your husl^d and 
an obscure existence, to the a^tation and iktal grandeurs 
of royalty. The letter you hold he wrote to you, the day 
before his death : a devoted servant received it at the peril 
of his life, and brought it to me with no less difficulty and 
danger. Read it again, my dear aunt ! Read it, daughter 
of Mary Stuart; let me hear once more the words of the 
martyr king.' 

Dame Mary read in a trembling voice : < Dear and be- 
loved sister c^ my lather, about to appear before Qod, my 
sovereign judge, I wish to give you a last proof of my ten- 
derness and my remembrance. I know that you are stUl 
living, and that nothing has disturbed the peaoefol life you 
chose, for while respecting your secret, my solicitude 
watched over you, and a &ithM friend of mine always 
brought every year to me news of you. My son will remit 
you this letter and the hair it contains. Place it by that 
of your mother, assassinated like myself; and console, I 
beseech you, the poor orphan my son. Repeat to him that 
I bid him pardon those who occasion my death, as I pardon 
them. Adieu, dear and beloved aunt, we shall meet in 
heaven. — Oabolub Rex.' 

' Now, dear relation, that I have fulfilled the doty my 
&ther had charged me with, give me your blessmg and re- 
ceive my adieux.' 

* Will you go now— abeady . ' 

< I am going to reconquer my father's kingdom.' 

' You are going to throw yourself into the midst of his 
assassins ! But they will kill you also.' 

' Lord ! ' exchdmed Mary, kneeling down, while every 
one instinctively imitated her ; * Lord I I Imow nothing 
of the things here below, and I can but humble myself be- 
fore thy impenetrable designs ; but, if it please thee to lis- 
ten to the voice of thy lowest servant, protect this poor 
orphan ! ' She arose, placed her hands on Charles's head and 
said : * Go now, sire, and may your mi^esty toM your 
duty.' 



The proscribed monarch was about to retire, when Jeb* 
Pastelot respectftilly approached him: ' Sire, sud be. *1 
am not rich, but my granddaughter is to be hooooraUy 
married. Therefore, if you would deig;n to permit m 
to offer for your noble designs three htindrea thooBUid 
crowns. 

* Oh ! that is noble, Jehan, that is well ! ' cried Huy. 

' Sire,' added Frances's mother, *l share myfiither*! sa^ 
ments, and we would sacrifice with joy our last crovn is 
your cause : if I had a son, his life would belong to jon.' 

' Oh ! ' ^claimed Charles, * you are all noble and gez^ 
rous Stuarts. Thanks, thanks ! these are sweet caaactA 
tions to my sorrowfUl heart; but I need not accept jooi 
devoted offers ; the king of France has placed at my dit 

gDsal considerable sums. Adieu all I adieu ! Pray lor KiD£ 
harles.' 

Jehan then drew near to Mary, and took both her handi 
in his. * You kept your secret, Mary — ^yoa would not lecr^ 
the humble citizen to take your pUoe by the king joa 
brother's side I ' 

* Had not the citixen espoused me when I was poor, n 
orphan, without a name, and banished from the episcopij 
palace?' 

* But why, at least, did you not let me know the iimneDa 
sacrifice you made for me T ' 

* Because'the remembrance of this sacrifice, wideli cu 
none to me, would have troubled your happiness; beeaisd 
you would have thought I regretted a rank I cared do; 
about' Then, cutting short : ' Come, my childreii,' sid 
she, * let us^descend to the kitch^i. It is time to aetaboat 
the wedding tart In spite of my eigh^ years, I wookl 
have a hand in it' 



SUMMARY OP THE CHARACTER OP 
LORD BACON. 
Patted on the head by Queen Elizabeth — ^mocking tbe 
worshippers of Aristotle at Cambridge— catching the flnt 
glimpses of his great discoveries, and y^imcertaln wbetb^ 
tiie Hght was from heaven— associating with the leaned 
and gay at the court of France — devoting himself to Bractos 
and the Year Books in Gray's-inn— throwing aside tlK> 
musty folios of the law to write a moral eesay, to make a 
experiment in natural philosophy, or to detect the t^Uaats 
which had hitherto obstructed the progress of useftd trotii 
^-contented for a time with taking * aU knowledge for ids 
province ' — ^roused from these spe^ilations by the stings of 
vulgar ambition— playing all the arts of flattery to gim 
ofilcial advancement by royal and courtly fitTOur^—entcriBg 
the House of Commons, and displaying powers of oratory 
of which he had been unconscious — ^b^g seduced l^ tbe 
love of popular applause, for a brief space becoming » 
patriot — making amends by defending all the worst eieeam 
of prerogative — ^publishing to the world lucubrations m 
morals which show the nic^ perception of what is holum^ 
able and beautifiil, as well as prudent, in the conduct of 
life— yet, the son of a Lord Keeper, the nephew of the Prime 
Minister, a Queen's Counsel, with the flnt practice at the 
bar, arrested for debt, and languishing in a sponging-lioiee 
— ^tired with viun solicitations to his own kmdred for pro- 
motion, joining the party of their opponent, and, after ex- 
periencing the most generous kindness from the young and 
chivalrous head of it, assisting to bring him to the seiuffold, 
and to blacken his memory — seeking, by a merceoiry 
marriage, to repair his broken fortunes — on the aeceBSon 
of a new sovereign offering up the most servile adnb^ 
to a pedant whom he utterly despised— infinitdy gra^fied 
by being permitted to kneel, with 280 others, to recerrelJie 
honour of knighthood — truckling to a worthless ikvonrite 
with the most slavish subserviency, that he might be ap- 
pointed a law officer of the Crown— then giving the most 
admirable advice for the compilation and emoidation of the 
laws of ^gland, and helping to inflict torture on a poor 
parson, whom he wished to hang as a traitor for wn^ 
an unpublished and unpreaohed sermon — attracting t^ 
notice of all Europe by his philosophical works, wfaitt 
established a new era in the mode of investigating tlie 
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pbenomena botii of matter and mind — ^basely mtrigmng in 
^te meanwhile for &Tther promotion, and writing secret 
letters to bis Sovereign to disparage his riTals — riding 
proadlj between the Lord !ffigh Treasurer and Lord Privy 
Seal, preceded by his maoe-bearer and purse-bearer, and 
followed by & long line of nobles and judges, to be installed 
in the office of Lord High Chancellor — by and by, settling 
nth his servants the account of the bribes they had received 
for him — a little embarrassed by being obliged, out of 
lecency, the case bdng so clear, to decide against the party 
irhoae money he had pocketed, but stifling the misgivings 
ctf consdenoe by the splendour and flattery which he now 
commanded — struck to the earth by the discovery of his oor- 
roption — ^taking to his bed and refusing sustenance— con- 
feeing the tm& of the charges brought against him, and 
ibjectly imploring mercy — ^nobly rallyingfrom his disgrace, 
ind engaging in new literary undertakings, which have 
idded to ti^e splendour of his name — still exhibiting a touch 
of his ancient vanity, and, in the midst of pecuniary em- 
barrassments, refiudng to be * stripped of his feathers/ — 
CampbelTs Lives qf Chameellon, 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

WINDS — ^USKS OF THE ATMOSPEOBK. 

Wesd is caused by the motion of air ; and an inquiry into 
the cause of winds is resolved into an investigation of those 
circumstances which occasion a motion in £e air. Heat 
is the most important agent in this matter. When air be- 
comes heated it expands, decreases in density, and conse- 
quently ascends; the colder and denser air rushes in to 
possess the place which was occupied by that which has 
ascended; and thus two currents of air are produced. 
This simple &ct inay be satis&ctorily illustrated to com- 
mon observation, by th^ case of an ordinary room in which 
fire is burning. If a candle be placed at the top of the 
door, it will be observed that the flame is slightly blown 
in a <£rec(ion towards the door; if the candle be then placed 
at the bottom of ^e door, the direction of the current ap- 
pears contrary, and the flame becomes turned towards the 
fire. In the one case, the heated air, from its tendency to 
rise, is taking an upward course, and rushing through the 
opening at the top of the door ; in the other, the cold air is 
flowing in to supply the deficiency occasioned by the as- 
cent and egress of the heated air. 

The air is also subject to great and frequent agitation 
from the electrical changes which take place in the atmos- 
phere. It is generally believed, that electricity is chiefly 
instnunental in producing the variable and violent winds 
which are experienced. To understand the operation of 
this agent in bringing to pass the effects which we are con- 
sidering^ it is necessary to keep in mind, that scientific men 
speak of two kinds of electricity, or rather two different 
ways in which the same element seems to operate — the one 
positive, and the other negative. If a body positively elec- 
trified, come within the sphere of one negatively electrified, 
they attract each other; but, if their electric states be si- 
milar, that is, dther both positive or both negative, they 
repel each other. Thus, we find an attractive and repul- 
uTe mflaence which produces, as in the case of heat, a two- 
fold motion. Electricity is excited by various means — such 
^ friction, change of temperature, and contact — and acts 
u a distorbing cause in producing the blasts and breezes 
which sweep over the earth. Having thus fiu* endeavoured 
to expUun tiie general causes of winds, we may now pro- 
<^ to consider their distinctive features and causes ; for 
^ purpose, they maybe appropriately divided into vari- 
^U and constant The variable winds are sufficiently ao- 
<=o^ted for by the remariu already made ; and when we 
reflect on the inconceivable rapidity of lightnings we need 
^ he surprised at the suddenness of those hurrioanes 
whjj sometimes threaten instant and entire destruction. 

The tradt^umds is the name given to those breezes which 
Dlow in the Atlantic between the shores of Africa and Ame- 
rica, eztendhig 80 deg. on each side of the equator. That 
ffl the northern part of the Atlantic is generally called the 
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althflfuf^ it changes alittle both in its directioQ and extent 
Along the ooast of Africa it is almost north-east; midway 
between Africa and America, it is sometimes entirely east 
In winter, when the sun is south, the norUiem extremity 
of the north-east wind extends to about 27 d^. north, and 
its southern to 6 deg. north ; and thus ranges over 22 deg. 
In summer, when the sun is north of the equator, its north- 
em boundary reaches as fiur as 82 deg. north, and its south- 
em to 12 deg. north, which makes it embrace a space of 
20 deg. From these fiicts, it appears that the north-east 
trade-wind extends over 2 deg. more in winter than in 
summer. The south-east is that which prevails south of 
the equator. In winter, when the sun is south, its north- 
em boundary reaches to 1 deg. north, and its southern to 
80 deg. south, which gives it an extent of 81 deg. In sum- 
mer, when the sun is north, tts northern edge extends to 8 
deg. north, and its southern to 28 deg. south; whenoe it is 
evident that at this season also it sweeps over 81 deg. 
The south-east thus subjects to its sway the same extent 
in both seasons; and 11 deg. in summer, and 9 deg. in 
winter, more than the north-east The space between the 
southern limit of the narihrectst, and the northern limit of 
the soutk-ecutj is the region of the ccUms. In winter, it 
extends from 1 to 5 deg., or four degrees; and in summer, 
from 8 to 12 deg., or nine degrees. The voyage in the line 
of the north-east trade-wind, from the coast of Africa to 
the West Indies, is described as singularly pleasant The 
vessel is wafted along by a grateful breeze, at the rate of 
five or six knots an hour, ^e mariners are relaxed from 
their wonted toil, and undismayed by any dread of danger. 
During the day the air is clear and refreshing ; above is 
the deep blue canopy of heaven, and beneath spreads out, 
in boundless expanse, the glassy surfiice of an unruffled 
ocean. In the evening, the silver moon shines forth with 
cloudless splendour ; or the countless host of stars spangle 
the firmament, and twinkle with vivid brilliancy. 

The trade-winds, as we intimated in a recent number, 
were discovered by Columbus, on his voyage of discovery 
towards the western worid. Bla men were at first delighted 
with the gentle and fiivourable wind and the smooth sea, 
which allowed them to suspend their labours and enjoj the 
pleasures of repose and admiration. After a few days, they 
became quite alarmed, under an apprehension that it would 
continue to blow always in the same direction, and that 
they would never again reach home. Accordingly, they 
insiisted on Columbus to return, before all hope of revisit- 
ing their native shores should have fled, and even absolutely 
raised to obey his orders unless their wishes were com- 
plied with. Columbus, at this trying moment manifested 
the magnanimity whidi ever shone conspicuously in his 
charaoter. He requested that they would consent to pro- 
ceed in their course a few days longer, and promised, that 
if at the expiry of that time they shordd not have attained 
the object of their wishes and pursuit he would agree to 
return. Before the lapse of the specified time, they had 
discovered a newworl(t and immortalised themselves by a 
discovery greater than that of the trade-winds. What a 
beautiful instance does this afford of the success which at- 
tends the pursuit of knowledge, and how encouraging is it 
to ^e enterprising student of science ! He may not always 
reach the height to which his ambition soars, but assur- 
edly his noble efforts will not be unrewarded; he may» 
like Columbus, unexpectedly discover the track of the trades, 
though he may not like him also discover America. 

The winds, which we are sometimes apt to view as the 
disturbers of the tranquillity of nature, and as the minis- 
ters of vengeance, are employed in wafting from distant 
countries the productions of varied climes, and form an im- 
portant means of dispersing over the world its comforts and 
conveniendes. They also serve the necessary purpose of 
conveying clouds tlurough the atmosphere, and imparting 
moisture and fertility to countries which otherwise would 
be parched by uninterrupted drought Even the dread tor- 
nado, whose resistless sweep carries desolation in its course, 
is not without its use in clearing the atmosphere of pesti- 
lential effluvia, which, when the air becomes stagnant con- 
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The atmosphere serves as the abode of birds, and the 
medium of transmitting the light which oheers and illu- 
minates. It acts as the great repository of clouds and 
rains, which perform so important a part in the economy 
of nature. Vapours ascend by means of heat, become con- 
densed in the upper regions of the air, float about in the 
form of clouds, which refiresh by their cooling shade, and 
descend upon the earth as fertiUsing showers. It is also 
the mediimi of sound, which enables us to correspond by 
spoken language, and delights us by the sweet cadence of 
music. The fiiculty of speech would be useless unless 
something were proyided to cause and communicate sound. 
Man would be almost as unable to impart a knowledge of 
his wants and wishes as the dumb creation; we would 
not experience the overpowering influence, the thrilling in- 
terest, and inspired bursts of ftie accomplished orator ; the 
divine melody of the groves, the living tones of the lyre, 
and the meltmg accents of the voice, but for the air, would 
never fall on the raptured ear. One of the most important 
pui'poses of the atmosphere is in supporting respiration 
and combustion. It is ascertained that animals and vege- 
tables, when excluded from the air, soon decay and die ; 
that it is^e food which nourishes our fires and lamps, and 
enables them to impart heat and light It is, moreover, re- 
markable that the oxygen of the atmosphere, which is con- 
sumed b;jVthe respiration of animals, is evolved during the 
day by vegetables ; and that carbonic acid gas, which is 
rejected ft>om the lungs of animals, and which, when breath- 
ed, proves destructive to them, is inhaled by vegetables, and 
rendered subservient to their growth. The nice equilibrium 
of the gases is preserved, and animals and vegetables are 
rendered dependent upon each other for that which con- 
stitutes in no inconsiderable degree the means of tiieir 
support The tenuous air, invisible to the eye, and im- 
perceptible to the touch, of whose existence we require to 
be made aware by the researches of science, is no less re- 
quisite to our existence than the food which we eat. The 
atmosphere is composed almost wholly of oxygen and nitro- 
gen, combined in the proportions adapted to our constitu- 
tion, and to various processes in nature. There are, how- 
ever, several other compounds of the same elements diflfer- 
ing a little from atmospheric air in their proportions, and 
altogether difiFerent in their nature and effects. Nitrous 
oxide, when inhaled into the lungs, produces a state of in- 
toxication, accompanied with extraordinary exhilaration 
of spirits and animal excitement Laughing, leaping, and 
all the indications of unbounded joy are indulged in to an 
immoderate degree, under an insensibility to external ob- 
jects and impressions. Nitric add is another compound of 
the same bodies, and is well known, by the name of aqua- 
fortisj to be so corrosive in its nature, as to dissolve almost 
any of the metals. Nitric oxide, composed of equal quan- 
tities of oxygen and nitrogen, produces instant suffocation 
when taken into the lungs of animals. If the elements of 
that subtile fluid which we constantly breathe were to un- 
dergo the slightest permanent change in their proportions, 
our life might be converted into a state of visionary and 
fantastic emotions, or rendered miserable, and become in- 
stantly extinguished. The power, wisdom, and goodness 
of the Sovereign Ruler of the universe are no less strikingly 
displayed in Qie delicate adjustment of the inappreciable 
air than in the poising and regulating of yon ponderous 
orbs that circle through illimitable space. 



JUMBIB. 

JuHBiE I— That word puzzles you, reader. You think it's 
Indian for a prairie-dog, or some other animal peculiar to 
those grassy wilds ; or, if not, that it must be border-slang 
for a bivouac, or a break-down, or a feat, or adventure <rf 
some kind, that, happening only to the rovers of the prairie, 
requires some outrl and new-fitngled phrase to characterise 
it ! But you grow impatient I must elucidate a little ; 
vet remember, if I reveal to you here the external charac- 
teristics of a jumbie, it is on the implied condition that you 
read fiurly tlurough the sin^lar illustration of its spiritual 
mystery which suggested Siis sketch. Did you ever have 



a doggrel couplet fasten so perversely upon your maaarj, 
that it kept gnawing there for days together ? Did yoii mr 
have a Jun Crow bar of music rattiing in your ear, like i 

Sebble in a calabash ? These are all veritable jvmliUi! 
ut 'tis very arbitrary, say you, to fix such an oatkafisi 
epithet upon those well-known mental phenomena. Excuse 
me : the epithet, as you disdainfdily call it, is a real ironi 
— a word some thousands of years old, probably. It ex- 
presses, too, a distinct idea ; it has a definite meanmg; lai 
thus fulfilling a clear mission of thought, it is, to my mind. 
uncouth as it seems, fiir more respectable than your gea?v 
ralising phrase of * mental phenomenon.' At aU e^aits, 
the manner in which I first became acquainted wiA jk 
ftiU dignity of the term can never be effaced from my mt- 
monr. 

Many years since, I found myself^ one dismal antomc 
day, on Ae edge of one of the largest prairies of oar north- 
west territory, debating vrith a fellow-traveller tiie expe^ 
diency of attempting to cross it so late in the season. T» 
objections were threefold. In the first place, the prtim 
had been lately burned, and it would be necessary to cany 
all our provender with us. In the next, the season ms w 
late that there was danger of snow ; and there being m 
islands of timber to shelter us, no means of guidanee, strs 
a compass, in case of a storm of any violence, we ahaoU 
almost inevitably lose our way, and starve or perish from 
exposure to the elements. The third objection was tiie 
condition of my own health. All these were eventmUj 
over-ruled, and we started on a clear November mc^rmng, 
with a negro servant as attendant ; each of us mounted &n 
one of the long-limbed horses of the country, witha suicp- 
ter-horse, in addition, for the baggage. An accident haying 
lamed one of the horses soon after starting, we were obliged 
to halt, and thus missing the spring at which we had poi- 
posed bivouacking, we Imd to pass a cheerless night ontbe 
bleak prairie. 

We were stirring betimes. * Well, Frank,' said my ooa- 
panion to the negro, as he jerked him to his feet at daj- 
break, * 'tis fiill as well that we didn't find that spring Uik 
night, for it will be just the place to brealdast at' 'Bet- 
ter not look for him, massa ; dat spring jumbie— prairie 
jumbie— jumbie all around us.* My friend laughed, ind 
I scarcely heard the remark in the hurried prepaniioci 
for starting which followed. We rode on for hours, di^ 
covering not the slightest indication of the spring and 
thicket, but encountering, every few miles, one rfthe ghal- 
low rain-water pools which from tiine to time had hrokm 
the perfect monotony of our yesterday's travel — I shoold 
not say * broken the monotony,* for they were so unmarked 
by any shape or expression, and were all so perfectly alike, 
that tiiey seemed rather to impress one more stronglj 
with the unvarving sameness of the scene. Near one d 
these limpid shallows, that, like all of them, seemed scarcely 
a hond's-breadth in depth, I suggested, as the sun was now 
several hours high, that we should halt for breakfiisi 

* Well, Frank,* said I to the negro, who ate a little vgui 
from us, while we helped ourselves to the fiire that fm 
spread out upon a bison-skin, used by way of tablecloth— 

* well, Frank, don't you think this pool will answer as vdl 
as the spring would to wash your didies in?' 'Pod 
jumbie— jis as spring jumbie— prairie all jumbie— nebber 
get away from him.' I was about to ask an explanation 
of the word — * Pray you, pardon me,* cried my fiiend, lay- 
ing his hand upon my arm ; * Frank, how do you make 
out the spring to be a jumbie ? * * Cause Frank tint— tink 
ob him aU day long — ^tmk ob him, nebber find him — ^but^ 
can*t help tink ob hinu What dat but jumbie spirit tnmbk 
Frank so, massa?* * But this puddle of water,' la«^ 
my friend, * you find plenty like it ; how is that a jumlne 
too ? * * No find but one puddle from de fust He be same 
old puddle. Come, come, again. Tire nigger wid looking 
at hun, yet he can't help look for some difference, dro' be 
know always turn out de some. What dat but jumbie 
spirit ? ' * And the prairie,* cried I, almost screaming vitk 
laughter at the grotesque whimsicolitj of the superstitioo, 
then perfectly new to me — * the prairie, Frank, what do 
you moke of that ? * * He bo all jumbie— de biggest jumlfc 
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of do world — always de same, and you nebber, nebber get 
rid ob bim.' Then the poor fellow actually burst into tears, 
and began to wring his hands most piteously. * Oh, massa, 
massa, what will become ob de massa and his poor Frank ! 
De little jumble spirit always bad enough when he get 
bold of folks ; but here we be on de back ob great big 
jnmbie, who keeps sliding fh>m under us all de while we 
tink ourselyes moying, keeping us jes in de same, same 
spot, for ebber, for ebber. Oh, de poor nigger will nebber, 
nebber see the trees, nor de hills, nor de running water of 
the yarth; nebber see any ting but dis black jumbie- 
back, nebber, nebber more.' I looked at the fiice of my 
friend, and I confess there was a blankness of expression 
which struck me as arguing some emotion other than con- 
cern and sympathy for the a^tation of this poor ignorant 
bondman. Could it be that some pagan foster-nurse, amone 
those of the same complexion as Frank, had so imbued 
him in childhood with the same superstitious feelings, that 
they now were re-awakened unpleasantly by the earnest 
and most painfhl exhibition of fimoiftil suffering in the 
other? Surely I myself could not be affected, saye with 
mirth, by such absurd credulity. I declare I was not so 
sure of this when several hours' subsequent travel brought 
us to a pool which so exactly resembled that seen in the 
morning, that I could not for the life of me help adding a 
whistle of wonderment to the woftil chorus of ejaculations 
into which poor Frank broke at the sight of it Evenr 
landmark around us — if I may use that word, where land- 
marks there were none — every feature of the landscape 
—if the phrase be admissible where the painter's art 
were a nullity — all, all around us was one dull, dead, un- 
broken monotony — an interminable dark level — an ey&- 
wearying waste — marked only, but not relieved, by that 
drcnlar limpid shallow, reflecting an ashen sky ; and sky, 
earth, and pool, all equally motionless, without the feintest 
shadow or one variety of tint, save the leaden hues of the 
^ame sombre colour. We talked but little during that day. 
About sunset, a breeze, which crept over the waste in little 
whirlwinds, enlivened us somewhat, but I cannot remember 
that one jest was successfid enough to raise a smile from 
either of us. But, indeed, neither my friend nor myself 
could restrain our risibles, had we cared to do so, at one re- 
mark of Frank's; when we came to camp down for the night 
The poor fellow had just lighted a spirit-lamp to make 
coffee for us, when a blast of wind, which suddenly swept 
the prairie, extinguished the flame. * What do you sit so 
stupidly there for, Frank ? — ^why don't you light another 
match?' said his master. * No use yet — no use jes now, 
please, massa. Nigger wait till we hab done slipping.' 
'Slipping? — why, what do you mean now, Frank?* 
'Maiasa, what nuUie dat great wind but de iumbio-baok 
slippmg from under us to put white felks and nigger jes 
where We started in de momin' ? — what but dat make de 
wind to blow lamp out?' The merriment called out by 
this whimsical idea of the sable jphysiologbt was not a bad 
preparation for cheerftil rest But our anxiety took a new 
turn in the morning, upon discovering that our horse-feed 
woold not hold out more than another day. It is true that 
we had not originally expected it to last longer. But, 
though steadily following the guidance of the compass, and 
ther&re confident that our course must have liud truly, 
yet the simple &ct of having; in our first day's travel, 
Dttiased that spring — the one only landmark of our journey 
--annoyed us not a little, as the incident became coloured 
by the scene and circumstances around us ; viewed some- 
times, perhaps, unconsciously to ourselves, through the 
wild superstition of the negro. The day proved not only 
Quid for the season, but even oppressively warm ; and 
about noontide, the lame horse gave out completely. We 
r^oved his loadf took off the halter, and left the poor 
brute to his fete upon that dreary heath, which the next 
year's summer would alone fireshen with a blade of herbage. 
HefbUowed us for a while, and we hoped might be yet able 
to keep us in view ; but pain, or a feebleness of disposition, 
which fiDm the first had marked his temper, made him stop 
>bort at last I turned onoe or twice in tiie saddle to look 



same spot, fixed there beneath that glaring noonday sun, 
as immoveably as the gnome upon a dial. I could not help 
expressing my surprise that Frank, who, with a benevo- 
lence common to itte negro character, had shown much 
concern for the horse when he was first hurt, should betray 
no feeling at this painAil abandonment of the poor animal. 
* Why Frank be sorry?' said he, in reply; 'when de jum- 
bie-back slip at night, him as well as oder hoss all come 
back to de same place, 'oept lame hoss too be turned into 
jumbie^pirit, and den me see him ebery day, same, same 
boss, see him standing den jes as now, and alway see him 
de same hour.' We now rode forward rapidlv ; our horses* 
flwt had become used to the soil, and notwithstanding the 
heat of the * Indian summer' weather, had accomplished a 
very long stage— a ftill day's journey, in feet, while the 
sun was still several hours high. We oughts— we surely 
ought — to be near our destination. I conftesed this to my 
friend; and I am not ashamed to say, that as I did so, and 
at the same time acknowledged that my prairie experience 
was utterly at feult in disoovering any signs of thicket, 
grove, or thnber-land in the distance, I be^gan to share more 
or less the superstitious terrors which did unquestionably 
blanch his cheek. The reader, wholly inexpenenced, per- 
haps, in life in the wilderness, sndleB at the weakness. Yet 
the femous Colonel Crockett, as gallant a bushranger as 
perished among the hardy Texans, who fought and fell at 
the Alamo, has left it upon record, that a man, when first 
lost in the forest, will almost persuade himself that the sun 
rises and sets in a different quarter of the heavens than is 
his wont ; and on a prairie — ^wken lost on a prairie — ^with 
no one object to fix and determine the use of the external 
senses, the bewilderment of imagination is fer more starts 
ling— the vagaries of reason fer more eccentric. The lost 
wanderer is left wholly to his imagination, and he can 
reason only upon the possibilities it suggests. For three 
days I had gazed only upon limitless monotony; for three 
days I had heard no sound save those that came from our 
little cavalcade — ^yes ! I forgot ; on the first morning, and 
soon after we had got out of sight of the timber-land, a 
solitary raven rose screaming from the carcass of a roasted 
wol^ who had probably perished while trying to escape the 
prairie fire a month earlier. But this recollection only 
served to remind me that, if we were again approaching 
the forest, more of these birds ou^t to be visible, for the 
carrion wolves and deer upon which they feed are most 
often smotiiered by the smoke of a bunung prairie, on the 
verge of the timber-swamps, to which they are flying for re- 
fhge. * This is an ugly business,' said my friend, after a few 
moments' painfhl musing ; * can you see nothing — ^no one 
sign in the air or on the earth — ^nothing to form a conjec- 
ture how we may be situated ? ' * From the earth, most 
assuredly nothing. Tou know as well as I do that there 
are no running streams on these upland prairies to guide 
conjecture in any way ; and as for the air, the sun, as you 
have seen, goes down very differently over a prairie to 
what he does elsewhere ; but that Indian summer mist, 
which is now gathering about him, makes it impossible to 
detect any of t£e peculiarities which mark his setting over 
a broken country.^ * What will become of us ? — what shall 
we do?— what can you think of?— what suggestion have 
you ? For me, my brain is dizzy with looking ceaselessly 
upon this changeless monotony, suggesting ever the one 
same idea of poor Frank's jumbie.' We had halted appa- 
rently still in the centre of the boundless plain— looking 
forward, there was no vestige of our having accomplished 
anything. * Still,' I thought, * while there is nothing here to 
guide one, there is also nothing to mislead. If our course 
was laid properly in the first instance, we may still clear 
the waste ; if that course was laid wrongly, it is yet in the 
present extremity most wise to pursue it — ^we must go on 
— on— and our only hope is in the ability still to keep this 
straightforward direction.' I explained this to my friend, 
much in the same language I have used here. He simply 
nodded significantly, and pressed forward in silence. The 
whole proposiUon was so plain to him, that it needed no 
fturther demonstration. A drinling rain, wbidi soon after 
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the yapoor became so thick, that we could not see twenty 
yards in advance ; when, it bdng also now near night, we 
were compelled to encamp. Wet, weary, and dispirited, 
I can conoeiTe few things more disheartening than our pre- 
sent plight My tnsnd, who was of a fine bold spirit, at- 
tempted to jest both about our present discomforts and 
the almost appalling prospects of the morrow. But the 
terror of poor Frank, who besought him not to speak with 
such levity of * Massa Jumbie,' soon made him desist ; a 
deep sigh that came from the breast of his master, as he 
turned away from his supper without touching it, betrayed 
to me the pardonable affectation of the gallant fellow. My 
poor friend, I beliere, slept little that night, and his nerves 
must have been much shaken by watching; for him to ex- 
hibit the spectacle I witnessed in the morning. The sud- 
den cries of Frank had made me start from my sleep ; I 
looked up — my friend had raised himself on one hand, and 
with pallid features, and eyes almost starting from their 
sockets, was gazing before him. * Oh, massa, massa — I 
told um so — here we be — ^here we be slipped back, slipped 
clean, clean back to jes where we started from — we and de 
boss — ^yes, de lame boss and all — ^and all got to do the 
same over agam ebery day — ebery day.' I looked, and 
true enou^, we were almost under the shadow of a tall 
wood, exactly like that we had left four mornings before. 
Nay, more — ^the lame horse stood there on its verge, as if 
he had slipped back as Frank had prophesied. . . The 
reader has, I know, already solved the mystery, and dis- 
covered that we had imconadously gained the woodlands 
under cover of the mist of the preceding evening — ^that we 
had, in a word, attained the fyirther bourne of the prairie, 
in the very hour we had nearly despaired of ever reaching 
it It was not, however, till we had mounted, penetrated 
some hundred yards into the forest, and saw the smoke 
of a settler's cabin curling up among the trees, that poor 
bewildered Frank could be persuaded he was fidrly off the 
Jumbis-baek.'-The Gift for 1846. 



MILK OF HUMAN KATUBB. 

The milk of human nature appears under as many diffe- 
rent modifications in the dispositions of men, as the sub- 
stance to which it is compared undergoes in the dairy. In 
some men of a perpetual and impregnable good humour, 
it has all the oilmess and consistency of butter ; in those of 
a liberal and generous disposition, it has all the richness of 
cream ; in men of a sickly habit of mind, it has all the 
mawkish insipidity of whey ; and in a large portion of the 
community it possesses all the sourness of butter milk. — 
Wolfe, 

BATHINa IN THB BEAD SBA. 

About SIX in the mormng I reached the shore, and, much 
against the advice of my excellent guide, I resolved on 
having a bath. I was desirous of ascertidning the truth 
of the assertion, that * nothing sinks in the Dead Sea.' I 
swam a considerable distance from the shore, and about 
four yards from the beach I was beyond my depth; the 
water was the coldest I ever felt, and the taste of it most 
detestable : it was that of a solution of nitre, mixed with 
an infusion of quassia. Its buoyancy I found to be &r 
greater than that of any sea I ever swam in, not excepting 
tiie Euxine, which is extremely salt I could lie like at log 
of wood on the surface without stirring hand or foot as long 
as I chose; and with a good deal of exertion I could just 
dive sufficiently deep to cover all my body, but I was again 
thrown on the surfiuse, in spite of my endeavours to descend 
lower. On coming out, the wounds in my feet pained me 
excessively, the poisonous quality of the waters irritated 
the abraded skin, and ultimately made an ulcer of every 
wound, which confined me fifteen days in Jerusalem, and 
became so troublesome in Alexandria, that my medical at- 
tendant was apprehensive of gangrene. — Maddcn*8 Travels. 

CHABAOTER OF THB GERMANS. 

All over Germany the natives are fond of flowers. The 
nursery of Mr Booth, a Scotsman by extraction, is ftoous 
for every variety of rose, and for an endless variety of 
plants and trees, collected from the Norwegian, Siberian, 



and other hyperborean regions. It is atuated at tlie ins- 
tance of three Qermail leagues from Hamburg, in the di- 
rection of Altona, and occupies a surfiice <^ 150 Engliih 
acres. It is delightfiil to see the steps to the tfareeholdB of 
the meanest houses*'gay with flowering plants, tbe small 
adjacent strips of land blushing with peonies and roeea, 
whilst the honeysuckles and etomal creepers festoon the 
windows of the lowliest dwellings. There is a cleanliness 
of mind indicated in a taste for these embelUahments, t^t 
savours of the golden age of innocence, rather than of these 
vitiated times. Sobriety and peace may be said to dwell 
where Flora reigns. In &ct, after the dianges of war, the 
devastations of revolutions, and the corrupting examplia 
of treachery and treason attendant on unsettled poUtica, 
there is perhaps no nation in the world more pure, more 
sincere, and more well-disposed than the Germuia. — F, E. 
StandislL 

ANIMALCULE IN FUNT. 

After their death, the accumulation of their shi^ds, or 
hard outer coverings, mixed up with various earthy or 
flinty particles, produces layers of various earths and rocks. 
These become by tune consolidated into clays, flints, azid 
marbles, in which the shape of their shields and their cha- 
racters are so clearly to be distinguished, that the very 
species can be determined. The hones on which raxora, 
penknives, and other cutting instruments are sharpened, 
are made of a Turkish stone, which is a mass of the fijsaO 
covering of animalcules. Tripoli, or rottenstone, has long 
been well known in the arts, being used in the form of 
powder for polishing stones and metals. It consists almost 
entirely of an aggregate of animalcules, in widely extended 
layers without any connecting medium. A cubic inch cf 
this substance would contain on an average about forty- 
one thousand millions of these gaillonelkey as they are 
termed, the shield of each one weighing about the osie 
thousand one hundred and eighty-seventh millionth part 
of a grain. At every stroke that is made with this polish- 
ing powder, several millions, perhaps tens of millions, of 
perfect fossils are crushed to atoms ! — The Animalcule. 

INTEORITT OF THE HEBREW TEXT. 

The general Integrity of the Hebrew text, and its fhee- 
dom from any material corruption in the course of so many 
ages, is a wonderftil &ct, of which a combination of proo6 
from various quarters assures us. The deep veneration 
with which the Scriptures were viewed by all ranks of tbe 
nation of Israel ; the peculiar constitution and observances 
appointed by their great legislator, and in all ages held 
sacred; the division of the people into separate tribes, 
under distinct rulers and heads; the priests and Levites 
settled in every quarter of the country ; the various courts 
of justice, from <he smallest to the greatest^ appointed to 
try every offence, according to the divine law ; the various 
assemblies where the Scriptures were publicly read and 
expounded ; the division of the kingdom into two rival 
nations ; their various sects ; their academies and schools 
from early ages ; their dispersion into various quarters of 
the world ; their synagogues in every country, where the 
Hebrew Scriptures were read and interpreted ; the mutual 
jealousy of Jews and Christians ; the various translations 
and commentaries of the Scriptures in various languages; 
and, finally, the immense number of manuscripts which 
are found among nations very distant, and among people 
of very different characters and opinions — ^these, with many 
internal evidences, combine to show, that the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament have been preserved with the greatest | 
care from any material vitiation. — JDr M'-GilL 
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PEACE SOCIETIES. 
CivxuBiD nations are eridenUy for a season tired of 
Yur. The unWerBality of tiie change is scarce less re- 
markable than its suddenness. Half a centorj ago the 
trompef s martial peal resounded in all quarters of the 
globe. British citizens in those days, rejoicing in the 
name of Tolunteers, girded themselves for batUe with an 
aUcrity which evinced anything rather than a dislike to 
the teirific pastime. To talk of patriotism is all very well 
—ol being compelled to don harness in self-defenoe— of 
bdog smnmoned to the battie-field by the pleading cries 
of sisters, children, and wives. The tmth is, we required 
Tery little prompting; the spirit of the age was decidedly 
varlike, ai^ in the language of Mercutio, a la stoccatta, 
carried it away. How then has it come about, that within 
so short a period, a reaction so decidedly beneficial has 
taken place almost simultaneously in every quarter of 
the globe— that, in reference to this momentous subject, 
public feeling should have undergone a change at once so 
complete, desirable, and sudden? To say that it has been 
effected by the humanising influence of Christianity alone 
would be going too fkr. Christianity has done much — 
the diffusion of information and the spread of knowledge 
more strictiy secular in its nature may have done some- 
thing—the experience of the mlional benefit consequent 
upon the commercial intercourse of countries at peace may 
have contributed its share — ^but the universality of the 
moral revolution must, we are afiraid, be traced to a much 
more obvious, though fiur less gratifying cause than any 
other we could specify. The fkct is, mankind in general 
have become tired of war, just for the same reason that we 
of these islands have got sick of poetry. Byron effected 
the latter change just as Napoleon accomplished the other. 
In both cases the thing was overdriven, and satiation has 
ncceeded in begetting a temporary disgust Wewillagain, 
u in other years, request of poets the resumption of the 
pen— the harp shall again be taken down firom the willows, 
and our bosoms shall yet acknowledge the subduing influ- 
CDttofsong; and, left to themselves, men will again arouse 
to arms at the trumpet's calL Allow a few years to pass 
twaj, and, judging of the fViture by the past, a change will 
come orer the spirit of the national dream ; in the horoscope 
of Europe and the world the red orb of Mars will again 
resmne its fbrmer ascendancy, and the clamour for war 

still more noisy 

.generation which has 

jost passed away. 

^ Tiew of what we regard as the chief cause why men 
haye so suddenly, from being lovers of war, become lovers 
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van that, fh>m the spread of political, scientific, or moral 
knowledge alone, men have become so much wiser and more 
humane than their lathers— that they now detest war on %u 
own account — and you do nothing to render the change 
permanent; but onoe adopt the belief that the leviathan is 
not dead, but only sleeping, and though our pride in hu- 
man nature and reason is less flattered, our Christian phi- 
lanthropy is more roused, l^red of war, men are now cul- 
tivating the sciences, studying politics, reading books and 
periodicals in which useftd information and harmless amuse- 
ment are delightf^y combined. This, however, will not of 
itself prevent them eventually from relapsing anew into the 
military mania of other days ; the old spirit will come back 
upon the world unless something much more effective Ib 
accomplished than that which the mere politibian, philo- 
sopher, or sage, can at any time achieve. But it is obrions 
that the same cause which at present flunlitates the spread 
of merely secular, facilitates also the diffusion of that more 
important leanung by means of which, men, by becoming 
wise for eternity, become wise also for time. What then 
is the inunediate duty of all who wish well to the beet in- 
terests of the human race? Is it to waste time in merely 
guessing at the causes which have contributed to the change 
so often already specified ? This would not be wise ; it would 
be at least a very questionable expenditure of talent and 
of time. True philosophy teaches us, prerious to an inves- 
tigation of their origin, to take advantage of circumstances 
as they are. Now, one thing is certain, mankind have r^ 
oently become fervent in their praise of peace ; they are 
inclined to listen with attentive patience to any one who 
will take the trouble of discoursing to them on the sub- 
ject; and the man who, possessing the ability, does not 
avail himself of the opportunity which this state of things 
affords to advance the interests of humanity by a judicious 
advocacy of the * cause of peace,' proves himself; if a Chris- 
tian at all, to be less wise in his generation than thou- 
sands whose pretensions are fiur less hi^ After these 
observations it is scarcely necessary to announce the de- 
cided pleasure with which we have recently witnessed the 
advantage which, in many parts of the world, genuine phi- 
lanthropists and Christian patriots are taking of the im- 
proved tone of public sentiment and feeling in reference 
to the evils of war and the advantages of peace, to incul- 
cate doctrines and deliver wtnTima calculated, if rincerely 
imbibed and followed up, to render permanent a change 
which, but for this, will assuredly prove equally fUladous 
and temporary. 

Peace societies, our readers are aware, have been in 
existence for upwards of thirty years. They started into 
organised beings both in America and our own country (and 
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after the battle of Waterloo. They have amoe arisen in 
fiome quarters of the Continent mthont attracting mnch 
notice, the members of these institutions prosecuted their 
philanthropic purpose for years ; and they now have their 
reward : a tide of public approbation &vourable to the 
grand ol]jject they are striving to promote, is &st setting 
in. That our readers may form some conception of what 
we mean, we shall take the liberty of giving the substance 
of an address delivered by Mr W. Sm^ (a member of the 
Socie^ of Friends), at a public meeting of the Glasgow 
Anti-war Society, held in tne City Hall Uiere, on 17th Fe- 
bruary last Peace societies were projected simultaneously, 
yet without concert^ in the Old and the New World. To 
the United States of America is due the honour of the 
actual formation of the first society, and to the city of New 
York must be awarded the priority in this noble cause. A 
peace society was formed thire in the year 1815, as also in 
Massaohussetts and Ohio. Tlie London Society for the Pro- 
motion of Permanent and Universal Peace, was formally 
established about midsummer 1816, exactly one year after 
the awM events at Waterloo. It had, however, been pro- 
jected, and preliminary meetings had been held so early as 
1814 ; but the continuance of the war, and the intoxication 
of national glory, appear to have impeded its public esta- 
blishment. The meeting at which the formation of the 
London Sodety was resolved on, was held at the house of 
William Allen, the eminent philanthropist and philosopher, 
lately deceased, in Plough Court, in the dty of London. 
It is not uninteresting to observe the names of the twelve 
men who were then first appointed as the committee of the 
in&ht society. The committee consisted of the venerable 
and venerated Thomas ClariLSon, his brother John Clark- 
son, William Allen, William Crawford, Charles Stokes 
Dudley, Thomas Harper, minister, Robert l^bursden, Joseph 
Tregellis Price, Evan Rees, John Scott, Frederick Smith, 
and Thomas Sturge. Since the ibrmation of this society 
in the United Kii^om, numerous associations have been 
formed for the same object The number of tracts and 
publications printed by the society to the present time, is 
about two millions ; and these tracts have been circulated 
in various languages, and in all the quarters of the globe. 
But by fiur the most important labour of the sodety, was 
the summoning of a convention of its flriends from various 
parts of the world, in London, in 1848. The object of this 
convention was to deliberate upon the best means of show- 
ing to the world the evils of war, and of promoting peace. 
The number of delates appointed was 824, of whom 292 
were from Great Britain and Ireland, 26 from the United 
States of America, and 6 from the Continent of Europe. The 
convention lasted three days, and was attended by about 
150 of the delegates, besides a number of visiters, both 
ladies and gentlemen. The result of this convention has 
been to ^e an impetus to the cause greater than it ever 
before received. The friends of peace have been stimulated, 
and fresh energy is infhsed into their operations. The 
number of publications and periodicals has been extended ; 
lectures have ^"eatly increased; and new auxiliaries are 
constantly maMng their appearance. 

While, however, much good may have resulted from the 
agency employed by such institutions to circulate tracts 
and periodicals &vourable to their views, w^e cannot help 
thinlang that one of the chief blessings society gains from 
them is the amount of influence exercised over the popular 
mind by the speeches delivered on occasion of their an- 
imal and other meetings. Tracts and magazines are all 
very well; we also deddedly approve of the advice given 
from so many quarters in reference to international ad- 
dresses; but for producing a genml sensation, there is 
nothing so effective as a good speech. Even the conven- 
tion referred to, but for the eloquence of many of its 
public speakers, would have sdirce achieved the triumphs 
it has subsequently gained. We antidpate similar results 
from the speeches recently delivered at the Glasgow meet- 
ing. ^ These speeches are not mere declamatory harangues, 
holding up war to detestation by a mere exhibition of its 
horrors; nor do they advocate peace merely from the 
tonporary blessfaig it is calculated to impart Kiteir ten- 



dency is to exhibit how utterly at variance iritk thi 
prindples of the gospel of Christ are theeserdse areQl> 
tivation of those feelmgs in which war originates. Kov 
this is what all along we would be at We may bo dsolit 
advance many reasons against war and in favom* of pace; 
but why should believers in a revelation from God aot just 
begin at the beginning ? Why not speak out witiifitrlm- 
ness and fidelity ? Why not say that men are hj uhr 
lovers of war — that though, from the influence of tbe ug 
causes that render men for a time tired of anything tb 
civilised human fiunily are at present disposed to Totewtr 
a nuisance, tiiey, notwithstanding, when the mood ogshi 
round, will be as much inclined for it as ever ? Why notoe. 
fess thai; our outcry for peace originates in the samenotm 
that gives existence to our outcry for prose? That both ii 
reference to poetry and war we are in the tranatkm mte; 
that we have been regularly overdosed, and that as na 
will yet cry out for poets to sing fbr thiun, so will tlxj, 
getting tired of the Luduses, < whose tlioughts, titty mi 
confess, are turned to peace,' ruff in, when the hoar ooni 
round, the villanous Semproniuses, whose vdces are 't^ 
forwar.' What use, therefore, in going round about the bai 
on such an important question? If we are averse to nr 
because we are better Christians than our fiHrAthen^ I 
is good ; but if the feeling originate merely in bdog tind 
for a time of the game, it will not be lasting. Now, hn- 
ever, is the time for the Christian philanthropist to besfr 
himself Christianity alone can render permanent a diage 
which originated in a mere satiation of war as a inU 
Let Chris&m ministers, therefore, bring the subjeei p»- 
minently before the minds of their hearers, giving diidsct 
utterance to the truth, that, as the gospel of Christ reow* 
mends peace, so nothing but the same gospel can render 
peace permanent A better moment than the furtsaAat- 
not be supposed for the inculcation of such doctrines^ ap- 
palled and agonised as we have been by the recent aaafa- 
nary gazettes from the seat of war in India, and half dreid- 
ing as we are a quarrel about the Oregon afihir irith ov 
brethren in the west Let therefore as many meeting tt 
possible be got up for the purpose of bringing out tiie fien 
of tJiose who believe that mankind can cmly be kept frea 
relapsing into their old martial propensities by the b- 
fluence of geniiine Christianity ; for we cannot eoooeal a 
suspidon that too little stress has been laid upon tins Tkf 
of things. To judge from the language which imny m, 
we mi^t almost fimcy that human nature b impnmBg tf 
itself---tiiat men are bed^nung peaoefbl, just tiirDiightk 
diffusion of sdenoe and literature. Leviatlian, alas, is mi, 
to be so easUy tamed ! They have read history to Mt 
purpose who are not aware that men naturally love to go 
to war ; that they must have something to do — somethb^to 
exdte them ; and that the mania of war will never yield n 
the mere influence of Peace Societies unless they reoogmse 
Christianity as the only system that can ultimatdy regene- 
rate mankind. This, we are glad to discover, thememtes 
of peace institutions are almost universally doing; vd 
this being the case, we must, in the use of our infloence, 
bid them €k>d-speed. What so desirable as peace— what » 
terrific as war ! And yet, after all our experience of theK^ 
there is a prindple in human nature which, unless dieckcd 
by the gospel of peaoe, will again plunge us into all ia 
horrors. There is, we again repeat a dcmger that at pre- 
sent we mistake the mere lull of the storm tbr a penoa- 
nent calm; that because men are clamorous fer paee 
now they will be so always. Nothing can render m »> 
cure but the eradication of the prindples in which war 
orij^tes. This can be achieved by Christianity alo&e. 
Let it therefore be distinctly announced that such is the 
tBuct Shilly-shallying, while it does good at no time, ii 
utterly ruinous here. While the enemy sleeps kt « en- 
deavour to eradicate the tares. ' Gkiry to God in tke 
highest peace on ear(^, and goodwill to men 1' formed tke 
burden of angelic song on tihe night of the Inrth of tbi 
Prince of Peace. The prindples he tau^^ when uaife^ 
sally embraced, will buiish war fh>m tilie earth; but no- 
thing else wilL Sdenoe, philosophy, art may be cattiTaied 
while men are under the influenoo of a tenporaiy aatia- 
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tionofllieguneGfwar; but these wiU nerer eradicate the 
principle. The tendency to war has its origin in elements 
with which the religion at Christ only can sucoessftiUj 
grapple. This, we are glad to observe, is now distmctly 
recognised in the ms^ority oi the speeches delivered ^t 
Peace meetings, and especially, as we have already siud, 
at ib» recent Glasgow one. In a subsequent number we 
shall enter more into detail ; and we shall endeavour to 
fumiah our readers with all the information, in reference 
to Peace Society movements, which may be necessary for 
iodudng them to give attention to a subiect vastly im- 
portant at all times, but intensely so at the present mo- 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

LORDKAMIS. 

He5ET Hon, an oninent lawyer, and one of the most dis- 
tmguished men that has adorned the Scottish bench, be- 
longed to an honourable and ancient &mily, and was bom 
at Karnes, in the county of Berwick, in the year 1696. Hs 
lather was a landholder ; he was bred to no profession, and 
having a large fimuly and an income much smaller than 
his style of living required, he so reduced his fortune, that 
when the subject of this sketch came to manhood, he found 
he had nothing to trust to for his future supp<u*t but his 
oim talents and exertions. Henry, at first, was much 
grieved at knowing that the fiunily estate had been so cur- 
tailed as to prevent him from being * the country gentleman,' 
as his ancestors had been ; but he soon perceived that it 
was good for him that he had no fortune to depend upon ; 
md to this, in after life, he uniformly ascribed his great 
eminence and suooess. He vras persuaded that, hf^ he 
been bom to affluence, or even to competency, his name 
would never have obtained that high place in law and 
literature which it has long held, and which it will continue 
to hold in the records of distinguished Scotchmen. 

We have little to tell regarding his early history. He 
was a smart lively boy; was educated at home under a 
private tutor of the name of Wingate, a man of high talent 
and acquirements ; but, according to his pupil's testimony, 
a most severe disciplinarian. So rigid was he in Henry's 
estimation, that he remembered his severity till his death, 
Ukd delighted in narrating how, many years after, he pun- 
ished the tntor ibr the chastisements which he received 
when under his guardianship at Kames. Mr Wingate had 
porehssed a small piece of land, and in order to guard 
against defStets in the title-deeds he consulted Mr Home, 
then in the height of his reputation as a lawyer. After 
examining carenilly the parchments, he addressed himself 
to Wingate^ affecting to be much excited : < Pray, sir, is 
your bargain finally concluded?' * Not only so,' said Win- 
gate, ' but the price is paid.' * How imlucky ! ' said Mr 
HozDe, and here he began to point out numberless flaws 
which would lead to endless litigation, which made the 
sweat run in streams from the brow of the pedagogue ; 
and after he had alarmed him for a little, he said, *s£ Win- 
gate, you may remember how you made me smart of yore 
for voy smsdl offences ; now, I think our accounts are 
clttred, take up your parchments, and go home with an 
•asy mind; your titles are excellent.* 
^ After young Home had received all the education which 
itwas supposed his hard tutor oould give him, he entered 
theoffice of a writer to the signet in £^burgh. His pur- 
pMe then was to qualify himself for the profession of a so- 
«^ before the Supreme Court; but a very trifling inci- 
^^■^changed his mind, and led him to choose another and 
abetter field for the development of his genius. * One 
Ji^>|ter evening' writes his biographer, * h& master sent 
^ with some papers to the house of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
^«a President of the Court of Session, who lived in a sort 
ffnbarban villa at the end of Bristo Street. He was shown 
^the parlour, a veiy elegant apartment, where a daugh- 
r' oftM president, a beautiful young lady, was perfbrm- 
^a pieoe of music on the harpsichord, while the vener- 
^^ jvige sat by her wiUi his book on the table. The music 



was suspended, and a short conversation ensued on the 
business to which the papers related, in which tiie young 
man acquitted himself so much to the president's satisfhc- 
tion, as to draw from him a very handsome compliment on 
his knowledge and proficiency in the law. The conversa- 
tion then turned to general topics, and was prolonged with 
much pleasure, while the young lady made tea ; and after- 
wards, at her &ther's desire, sung, and played some Scotdi 
airs on the harpsichord. The youth warstruck with every 
particular of the scene in which he had borne a part ; and 
nis ardent mind, as he was wont himself to relfi^ caught 
instant fire from the impression. * Happy the man,' said 
he to himself * whose old age, crowned witn honour and dig- 
nity, can thus repose itse? after the labours of the day in 
the bosom of his fiuxdly, amidst all the elegant enjoyments 
that affluence justly earned can command ! Such are the 
fruits of eminence in the profession of the law.' From that 
moment Mr Home resolved to abandon the more limited 
occupation of a writer, and qualify himself for being an 
' advocate before the Supreme Court' 

Having resolved to follow the profession of a barrister, 
he commenced a most laborious and extensive course of 
study, which he pursued with an ardour and enthusiasm 
rarely surpassed. The classics, mathematics, metaphysics, 
as well as the dry an<^ uninteresting details of Scottish law, 
occupied his attention ; and to his credit be it told, that in 
each of these branches he was eminent; and (n each of 
them he was his ovm instructor. 

In Jai^uary, 1728, Mr Home vras called to the bar. The 
Court of Session was then composed of men of high emi- 
nence, and the bar could boast of the most distinguished 
advocates that ever pled before a bench. The celebrity of 
his compeers, whilst it kindled his emulation, was for a 
time a barrier to his prosperity, and therefore, for several 
years, he had few briefo and little pay. The following 
anecdiote relating to this period is creditable to him, and 
shows us the early difficulties vrith which he had to struggle : 
< During the first years of my attendance at the bar,' says 
he, * when my fixiances were very slender, and quite un- 
equal to that expensive style of living in which my com- 
panions had engaged me, I found, on summing up my ac- 
counts, that I had unawares contracted debts to the amount 
of £800. 'What is to be done?' said I; 'I must not 
burden my fiither with this — he cannot afford it' I with- 
drew at once from that sod^, and lived in the most pri- 
vate manner till I had cleiu:^ off the debt.' From this 
period better days dawned upon the young advocate, and 
an opportunity soon occurred to bring into view his shin- 
ing talents, and to inspire him with some hope of ftiture 
success. The case was an intricate competition among the 
creditors of a bankrupt Having vrritten an able paper on 
the subject. Lord Minto^ on coming down from the bench, 
took hun by the hand and said, * Mr Home, I am glad to 
see your name at this paper, it is good reasoning, and 
closely to the point; you have done like an able mathema- 
tician, thrown out all the useless qtumtities, and given us 
only the equations.^ This compliment from such a quar- 
ter was exceedingly gratifying to a young man who had 
been fighting his way for years at the bar, and who up to 
this period had received little patronage, and less remune- 
ration. His career now became prosperous in a high de- 
gree. When the helpless barrister, he was the hard student ; 
and, as a proof of lus diligence, he published at this time a 
folio volume of * Remarki^le Decisions in the Court of Ses- 
sion, from 1716 to 1728;' a work which drew forth the 
commendations of judges, advocates, and the leading mem- 
bers of the legal profession. In 1 782, he published * Essays 
on Several Subjects in Law,' which excited universal admi- 
ration, stamped his character as a profound and scientific 
lawyer, and gained him such celebrity at the bar, that he 
was engaged as counsel in cases of the highest import- 
ance. 

In 1741, Mr Home married Miss Agatha Drummond, a 
younger daughter of James Drummond« Esq. of Blair, in the 
county of P^rth, a clever, kind, and amiable lady. As their 
income was not large, especially for the extensive circle of 
friends vrith whom they were associated^ there was a ne- 
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cessity for considerable household economy, to which the 
young wife paid the most scrupulous attention. The only 
thing, it would seem, in which her husband thought her 
extrayaganty was the purchasing of old china, of which 
she was passionately fond. To cure her of the propensity, 
he devised this expedient; he made a will bequeathing to 
her the whole china which should be found in his posses- 
sion at his death ; and this deed he immediately put into 
her hand. Having perused it, she saw at once for whose 
benefit the document had been prepared, smiled at the 
* plot,' and like a prudent lady resolved to make no more 
purchases. But, with the exception of this little matter of 
the * old china,' Mrs Home was every thing in the estima- 
tion of her husband; and the imion, which was long con- 
tinued, was of the happiest description. 

Mr Home continued to prosecute his studies with his 
wonted ardour. He rose early — in summer about five, and 
in winter two hours before daybreak. He devoted the 
mornings to preparing for the court, and the evenings to 
study, unless engaged with business or with Mends. 
As a proof of his diligent study and research, he pub- 
lished in this year, in two volumes folio, a * Dictionary 
of Decisions of the Court of Session, from its first institu- 
tion to the year 1740,' a work of much labour, and of the 
greatest utility to every practical lawyer. With him it 
was a rule never to be idle; and his time was so divided, 
and he was so carefol in husbanding it, that it was no 
trivial matter which would make him break in upon the 
hours which he had set apart for reading and study. The 
result of this close application was, that he rose rapidly 
in public estimation, not merely as an advocate, but as a 
scholar ; and as a farther proof of his studious habits, as 
well as his high intellectual qualifications, he published in 
1747 a * Treatise on British Antiquities,' which gained him 
great celebrity as a writer. Indeed, by this time, his ta- 
lents were appreciated not merely by his rivals at the bar, 
the judges on the bench, and the literati of the metropolis, 
but by learned men in various parts of the world, with 
whom he carried on a regular correspondence, and some 
of whom courted his suggestions and critidams on their 
works, both before and after their publication. Among 
the rest were Dr Samuel Clarke, Bishop Butier, David 
Hume, and Beiyamin Franklin. 

Hitherto Mr Home had employed his pen on works of 
jurisprudence, or on subjects connected with it But 
scarcely had his essays on 'British Antiquities' issued 
from the press, when he directed his acute and philo- 
sophical mind to metaphysical studies ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of his profossional employment, he, in 
1761, gave to the world ' JBssays on the Principles of Mo- 
rality and Natural Religion.' The work was replete witii 
ingenuity; fiill of clear, masterly reasoning. It excited 
general attention, gave rise to much controversy, and 
was extremely obnoxious to a great part of the Scot- 
tish nation. It was supposed by some to be infidel in its 
tendency; was severely criticised in many quarters; and 
the author being a member of the Church of Scotland, an 
attempt was made to have him censured for it at the bar 
of the Qeneral Assembly. But after the work was more 
careftilly examined, and he had made certain explana- 
tions, and retracted a fow of the more offensive expres- 
sions, the matter was quashed, and no censure was inflicted. 
And perhaps this was the best conclusion to which they 
could have come; for the question of * liberty and Neces- 
sity' — the question which caused all this debate — is one on 
which great and good men have long differed, and is at- 
tended with difficulties, whatever view is advocated. The 
language of an eminent writer who adopted Mr Home's 
sentiments, but who did not possess his reli^ous princi- 
ples, is very correct, and deserves the attention of both 
parties : ' ^ese are mysteries whidi mere natural unas- 
sisted reason is very unfit to handle ; and whatever sjrstem 
she embraces, die must find herself involved in inextricable 
difficulties, and even contradictions, at every step which 
she takes in regard to such subjects. To recondle the in- 
difference and the contingency of human action with pre- 
science, or to defend atoolute decrees, and yet firee the 



Ddty from bdng the author of sin, has been fSmnd Ulbaifi 
to exceed all the power of philosophy — Chappy if ebe bi 
thence sensible of her temerity when she pries intotim 
sublime mysteries ; and leaving a scene so ftdl of obonn- 
ties and perplexities, return with suitable modesty te hs 
true and proper province — the examination of commoQ life 
— where she will find difficulties enow to employ her it 
auiries, without launching into so boundless an qomq ^ 
aoubt and uncertainty.' 

In 1 752, Mr Home was appointed one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, and took ms seat on the bench undertk 
title of Lord Kames. The appointment gaTe universal atu- 
fiu!tion. Nor did he disappoint the expectations whidi wm 
formed of him ; for, with all his superiority of talent, li> 
rary attainments, and accurate and extensrre aoqpaiiitiKt 
with the jurisprudence of his country, he was diffident tad 
unassuming, and most courteous and respectful to ^loseTk 
were associated with him. Equally so was he to those ito 
pled before him ; * he listened with patience and a beco*- 
ing regard to the arguments of the senior ooonsel, ttm 
whom he expected li^t and information ; and with &ki^ 
indulgence to those of the younger barristers, idioee ^ 
dence he loved to animato by the urbanity of his deoieaDOtr, 
and whose early indications of ability he dehg^ited to h- 
tor — a most engaging and amiable feature d his miad, 
which was not only conspicuous in his character as a jodge, 
but attended him in eveiy department of his private ud 
public life.' With such a kind and gentlemanly bearing 
with such professional and moral qualifications. Lad 
Kames was not long in his new situation till he was r* 
garded as one of the greatest ornaments of the Scot^sh 
bench. An individual well qualified to judge ( Adam SzoHl: , 
said, years after, * We must every one of us acknowkdgs 
Kames for our master.' 

Lord Kames was now in the zenith of his popnlantr: 
and,asamark of the high esteem in which he was hdd bj 
his country, he was associated with the board of trustees 
for the encouragement of the fisheries, arts and maira&o- 
tures of Scotland, and chosen one of the commissioners ^ 
the management of the forfeited estates annexed to tk 
crown, the rents of winch were to be applied to tbe io- 
provement of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Tbe^ 
appointments were important, the duties onerous, and j< 
with all his pi*ofes8ional labours, he was seldom absent froa 
a meeting, generally officiating as chairman, and taking i 
principal part in all their proceedings. It is not too mac^ 
to say, that to the stimulus thus given to husbandij ui 
manufactures by his actirity and public ^irit, is to be a!> 
cribed much of that advancement which has mix beta 
made in these branches of national prosperity. He exdtd 
the emulation of many a landholder in reference to the im- 
provement and cultivation of his property, and kindkd the 
spirit of honourable rivalry in many departments of oco- 
mercial enterprise. In carrying out tiie plans projected 
by him as a member of these important commissions, be 
showed the same deference to the opinions of othors, tbe 
same kindness and courtesy to his associates, as well as to 
the poorer classes of the community, whose condition be 
wished to benefit, for which he had hitherto be^ distiD- 
guished. Dr John Walker, professor of natural historr, 
narrates the following circumstance connected with these 
appointments, which is alike honourable to h» lordship ind 
his excellent lady. * I have flrequentiy,' said he, *TWted 
him on a morning ; and his breakfiut, which was at an 
early hour, was a very elegant one, and usually a sort of 
levee — those of his acquaintance who came to ask his adriee 
or talk to him on matters that interested them; voonn 
lawyers who walked with him to the oourt (as the Pafroiu 
were attended of old at Rome) ; and sometimes strangers 
who had been recommended to his attention and patronage; 
and I seldom missed finding in the lobby some tradesDOi 
or countrymen who came to speak to him about applicalioDi 
they had made to the board of trustees for bounties, or 
premiums for new inventions, or to the commissionera of as* 
nexed estates ; and all such applications he^listened to with 
the utmost attention. To do Mrs Drummond jus^ ^^ 
never &Jled to remind him of those poor petitioners and 
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their eUuxns, in whick she took a Tery great interest She 
¥U an admirable woman, and seconded all her husband's 
uaeAil plans and intentions.' 

But tboo^ bis lordship was mnch occupied with these 
official appointments and his professional engagements, he 
deroted a portion of his time to study, and in 1757 he pub- 
lished a most useful and elaborate work, entitled, the 
' Statute Law of Scothmd, with Historical Notes.' Two 
jears after, he published * Historical Law Tracts,' fourteen 
in number, which have reoeiyed the most imqualified 
praise firom the most eminent writers on law-politics and 
morals, both in our own and other countries. The ^ear 
following^ he gaye to the public a work entitled * Principles 
(tiT Equity ; ' which gives an excellent specimen of the 
fertility (^ his mind, as well as of his unwearied applica- 
tion. Scarcely had the last of these laborious and valuable 
publications issued from the press, than appeared his ' Art 
of Thinkings' a work originally intended for the instruction 
of his own flunily, but which, in consequence of its sim- 
pfidty, and the bMutiflil stories and historical anecdotes 
with which it was interspersed, became a &vourite with all 
who were devoting their attention to the education of the 
young. It was of this publication that the great Franklin 
spoke in one of his letters to his lordship : ' In your truly 
laloable bool^' says he, ' you sow thick on the young mind 
the seeds of goodness concerning moral conduct Permit me 
to say that I think I never saw more solid useful matter 
oontmed in so small a compass, and yet the method and 
expression so clear, that the brevity occasions no obscurity.' 
But valuable though this treatise was, a stiU more valu- 
able and extraordinary production issued next year from 
his pen — ^his * Elements of Criticism' — which put all for- 
iDer writers on the subject into the shade, and which is 
still regurded as one at the best treatises on the subject 
which our language oontains. 

In 1768 Lo^ £unes was appointed one of the Lords of 
Justiciary, an ofl^ which he held till his death, and the 
doties of which he discharged with great ability and recti- 
tode. After his elevatbn to this honourable and respon- 
sible position, be did not for a time, engage in any par- 
ticular litenury occupation, though he continued his haoits 
ofdiligentstady and patient research. He carried on his 
epistolary correspond^ice with several of the most eminent 
sdiolars of this and other countries, took an active share 
in the public boards to which we have referred, suggested 
a survey of the Western Islands, and made every possible 
exertion to introduce manufactures, and thereby miprove 
the oonditicai of that much neglected portion of our country. 
At that time Dr John Walker, the gentleman appointed to 
make the survey, informs us, that the most i^^e lands 
were witiiout cultivation ; that the most valuable fisheries 
were without lines or nets ; that the coasts were swarming 
with fishes, but that the people had not sufficient boats, 
and, what was worse, no salt, nor casks to preserve the 
fish; that the spinning-wheel had been introduced but was 
neeting with much opposition; that» thou^ naturally an 
acute and sagacious people, they were pei%ctly idle, and, 
as a consequence, miserable. Qn receiving this report, his 
lonWp left no stone unturned by which he might raise the 
inhabitants of these islands fh>m their state ot semi-bar- 
barism; he urged the proprietors by every possible argu- 
ment to bestir themselves in the matter ; used his influenoe 
vith the board to aid the inhabitants in procuring what 
vas necessaiy for carrying on and extending their fishing 
operations, to introduce the arts, and to cultivate the soil; 
and he had the happiness, if not of seeing great improve- 
ments, at all events of beholding an auspicious oommence- 
me&t of a state of things, which but for him would not then 
ha?e taken plaee. 

In the year 1766 Lord Karnes received a large addition 
to his income by the succession to the estate of Blairdrum- 
mond, which devolved on his wife by the death of her 
hrother, George Drummond, Esq. Here he generally 
spent the vacation seasons, improving the estate, giving 
coiplojnieiit to the industrious, and extending his boievo- 
lenee to the poor, and to those who were unfitted to work. 
^ of the most remarkable of his projects was the re- 



moval of the Moss of Kincardine, a level swamp of about 
four miles' in length, and firom one to two miles in breadth, 
situated between the rivers Forth and Teith, immediately 
above their confluence. It contained about 2000 Scots 
acres, of which 1600 belong to the estate of Blairdrum- 
mond ; and his lordship's plan, which appeared to many 
chimerical, was to remove ^e body V the moss, from eight 
to nine feet deep, by floating it down the Forth by means 
of ditches, and to bring into cultivation the valuable sub- 
soil. His lordship had the pleasure of seeing the plan suo- 
cessfhlly though partially executed, and his son, Mr Drum- 
mond Home, carried on the operations on a scale more ex- 
tensive, which have now been brought to a termination. 
By his ingenuity, energy, and public spirit, he added much 
valuable land to his beautiftil and delightfiU property; 
made the swamp a corn-field ; erected upon it substential and 
elegant buildings, and peopled it with hundreds of intelli- 
gent, industrious, and prosperous Scotchmen, where, less 
than a century before, there was not a human habitation. 
Had Lord Ksjnes done nothing but improved Kincardine 
Moss,* he is entitled to the pndse of his countrymen, and 
to be regarded as one of the greatest practical fiurmers^ 
and most suooessfid agriculturists that Scotland has pro- 
duced. 

The improvements which his lordship made on the estate 
of Blain&ummond, the capital which he expended in 
beautifying and adorning it, the encouragement which he 
gave to industry, both to agriculture and trade, attracted 
the attention of many of our Scottish landholders, and led 
them to seek his advice, and imitate his example. Indeed, 
so desirous was he to stimulate his countrymen, but espe- 
cially the nobility, to encourage industry and sive employ- 
ment to their dependants, that for a time he old little else 
than ply dukes and duchesses, earls .and countesses, lords 
and ladiies, with fkcts and arguments bearing on the subject 
of national improvement Wb letters to these distinguished 
personages are written with such clearness and kmdness, 
and contain such an amount of useM information, as well as 
sound morality, that they will richly repay a careftil perusal 
As a specimen, we ffive the following paragraph from one 
addressed to the Du<mess of (}ordon : * The Duke of Gordon 
may justly be reckoned the greatest subject in Britain ; 
not fi*om the extent of his rent-roll, but from a much more 
valuable property— the number of people whom Providence 
has put under his government and protection. God forbid 
the duke should imbibe the sentiments of too many of his 
elevated rank, that these people are merely beasts of bur- 
den, and that it is allowable to squeeze out of them all 
that can be got In point of morality, I consider that 
the people upon our estates are trusted by Providence 
to our care, and that we are accountable for our manage- 
ment of them to the great God, their Creator as well as 
ours.* 

In 1766 Lord Karnes published another folio volume of 
' Remarkable Decisions of the Court of Session from 1780 
to 1752,' decisions which had occurred during his own 
practice at the bar. In 1 778 he published, in two volumes, 
* Sketches of the ffistory of Man'—' the child of his grey 
hairs,' as he termed it — a work which had long occupied 
his attention. It consists of a great variety of fitcts and 
observations regarding the nature of man ; contains much 
useAil and curious information, and is a most lively and 
entertaining production. Some of the views advanced are, 
to say the least of them, of a novel description ; and the pub- 
lication excited great attention, and called forth not a little 
controvert, i^ong those who condemned certain of his 
lordship's opinions, was Dr Doig, master of the grammar- 
school at Stirling; and as the author regarded him as the 
sturdiest opponent, as well as the most honourable, the fol- 
lowing anecdote may not be uninteresting. The letters 
were written anonymously, dated Stirling, and addressed to 
him at Blairdrummond, and, being anxious to discover the 
author, he presented them to an intimate and accomplished 



* An account of this great undertaking, of the proeoM fbr clear- 
ing away the moea, and the machinery employed in it, are to be 
Jbimd in the EncyclopiiBdia BrUanmcaf under the article JIfow. 
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friend, Pr Graham Moir of Leckie, saying — ' In the name of 
wonder, doctor, what prodigy of learning have you got in 
Stirling, who is capable of writing these letters, wUch I 
received a few days ago ?* The doctor, after glancing over 
a few pages, answerSi — * I think — I think I know him. 
There is bat one man who is able to write these letters, 
and a most extraordinary man he is — David Doig, the 
master of our grammar-school.* * What ! ' said Lord Kames, 
< a genius of this kind within a few miles of my house, and 
I never to have heard of him ! — and a fine fellow, too ! 
He tells his mind roundly and plainly — I love him for 
that ; he does not spare me— I respect him the more. You 
must make us acquainted, my good doctor. I will write 
him a card, and to-morrow, if you please, you shall bring 
him to dine with me.' The meeting took place ; the suIk 
Ject was discussed; and, though neither could boast of mak- 
ing a convert of his antagonist, a cordial ftiendship was 
formed, and a literary correspondence begun which was 
continued till bis lordsMp's death. 

The improvement of agriculture in Scotland, as we have 
seen, was an object wluch had occupied much of Lord 
Karnes's attention ; and, in order to its further advance- 
ment, when in his eightieth year, he published a work en- 
titled the * Gentleman Farmer, being an Attempt to Im- 
prove Agriculture by subjecting it to the Test of Rational 
Principles.' At the time of its publication, it was regarded 
as an excellent treatise on husbandry, unequalled by any 
former production ; and notwithstancUng all the discoveries 
which have been made in science, and the improvements 
which have taken place in the cultivation of the soil, it is 
still a work which any practical fiumer may peruse with 
much advantage. So excellent a treatise on a branch 
of industry then in its infancy in Scotland, and from the 
pen of one so high in station and eminent in talent, ex- 
cited the attention of the landholders, and of the more in- 
telligent of the fiirming population, and did much to stimu- 
late them to increased energy and enterprise. The book be- 
came a favourite in high quarters ; a cop v of it was pre- 
sented to his M^esty George IIL, fbr which he return^ 
his thanks, with an expression of his esteem for the author, 
and his delight at knowing that agriculture was being pa- 
tronised in Uie north by men of talent and attainments. 

Lord Kames wi^ now fourscore years, and it might have 
been supposed that he would now lay aside his pen, and 
crown * a youth of labour with an age of ease.' But his 
mental powers were still vigorous, his constitution little im- 
pfdred, and he retained all his early vivacity, and studied 
as closely as at any former period of his history. As 
evidences of his intellectual vigour and unwearied appli- 
cation, he published * Elucidation respecting the Common 
and Statute Law of Scothmd,' and shortly after another 
volume of ^ Select Decisions of the Court of Session.' From 
this time his fiiculties began to fiul, though bis mind was 
yet so strong that, in his eighty-fifth year, he published a 
volume, entitled < Loose Hints upon Education, chiefly con- 
cerning the Culture of the Heart' This, in some respects, 
is the most remarkable of his productions, especially when 
we take into account his advanced age, and that it is an 
unfinished work; for, fearing his end was at hand, *he 
was willing,' he tells us, *■ that it should appear in a loose 
attire, rather than that he should end his life under the 
painful regret that he had left anything undone which 
could benefit mankind.' The plan recommended, the ad- 
vices given, the 'loose hints' thrown out, are all admi- 
rable ; and, though the language is perhaps not so correct 
as in his former publications, yet it is pleasing to think 
that such a production should have closed the literary 
labours of this highly gifted man. When Lord Kames had 
nearly completed his eighty-sixth year, his health began 
greatiy to decline, and he believed his death was not fiur 
ofi*. He was residing at Blairdrummond, and his flunily 
thought that, by his removal to Edinburgh, the skill and 
attention of his medical fHend, Dr Cullen, might be the 
means of recruiting him, and protracting his life. But he 
did not think so himself; and when bis daughter-in-law 
hinted that a visit to the dty might be attended with good 
results, he said, with ao earnest and animated expr eaa k m, 



< My dear child, don't talk of my <&eaae; I have no 
but old age. I know that Mrs Drummond and mj sob mn 
ofa different opinion; but why should I distress tiMmmooer 
than is necessary? I know well that no pimcian on eaxtk 
can do me the smallest service, for I feel uat I am dyia^ 
and my mind is prepared fbr that event. I leave this world 
in peace and good will to all mankind. You know the drcMl 
I have had of outliving my fiiculties; of that, I trast, thesis 
now no great probability, as my body decays so Ikst. Hj Hfe 
has been a long one, and prosperous, on tiie whole, beymd 
my deserts ; but I would fain indulge the hope that h Ihs 
not been useless to my fbllow-creatures. My last wi^ re- 
garded my son and you, my dear child, and I hjiTe seen it 
accomplished. I am now ready to obey my Itfaker^ soni- 
mens.' He then poured forth a short but solemn and ha- 

gressive prayer; and on leaving the gvden, where tUi 
iterview took place, he said, < ^Hiis is my last ikrew^ to 
this place ; I think I shall never see it more Igo to town 
chiefly to satisfy Mrs Drummond ; but go where I wfll, I 
know I am in the hands of Almi^y God.' Indeed, his 
presentiment regarding the near approach of death was so 
strong, that he was displeased when his rec o v er y was 
hinted at by any of the family ; but, in order to gradQr bb 
beloved wife, he left Blairdrummond in ^e beginiiiiig flf 
l^vember, uid took up his residence in Edinbiu^b. Ob 
the first day of the session, he took his seat <m the bench; 
but finding his strengch rapidly flnling, he, alter * few 
days, took a separate, affectionate, and solemn Ihrew^ if 
each of the judges. He said that he would never be in 
court or see them again, and he was ri^ fbr, on the 27tli 
December, 1782, he died. 

Thus closed a long, active, and usefli] life— a liih of m- 
ceasing exertion for the public good. Industry and piabfie 
spirit were the qualities fbr wMch he was disdngoished; 
and these, in union with his high talents, gamed fbr Urn 
the eminence he so long adorned. Few before him devo te d 
so much time to advance trade and agriculture, or took snci 
an active part in the making and repairing of tnmpfte 
roads, erecting bridges, building oomfbrtable houaeslbr the 
poor and industrious portion of the population, and pro- 
curing fbr them suitable and remmierating empIoymeDt 
Of all such patriotic schemes he was the sealoos advocate^ 
and he was ever ready to support them with his pen, ha 
purse, or personal influenoe. Nor was it simply agrical- 
tural and manulkcturing projects in which he took an ia- 
terest Of several of the literary and sdentifie fnit i hiliwi 
of the d^ he was the parent and the patron. 

Lord Kames was a man of great upri^rtDess; most eoa- 
soientious in the discharge of the duties of every ofiee to 
which he was appointed; sincere in his fHendships; open 
in his manners; free firom pride of rank; and devoid of 
everything like literary ostentation ; and aooording to the 
testimony of an excellent clergyman, ' an eminently defoot 
man.' He was fond of conversation, bat abhorred every- 
thing like gossip ; was never known to whiqser detraetion, 
fkr less scandal; and iriien such a i^irit was displayed 
in his presence, he invariably checked it He was na- 
turally amiable ; studied all his life to give no man need- 
less offence; and when offienoe was taken, he was mooh 
grieved, and was always ready to make an admowled^ 
ment A remarkable illustration we have of this featme 
of character in the case of Dr Blacklock, idio was ogGadri 
at his lordship on aooount of the feUowing passa g e in fais 
* Sketches of Man :' — < Man, an imitative aoinal, is prone 
to copy others; and, by imitation, external befaavloar 
is nearly unifbrm among those who study to be agreeahto; 
witness people of fiishion in Franoe. I am aoqaalnled 
with a hUmd many who, without moving his ibel» is 



stantiy balancing from side to side, exdted probably by s 
internal impulse. Had be been endowed with eychsi^t, 
he would have imitated the manners of others.' Hathig 
learned that the doctor was displeased with the above re- 
fbrenoe, he immediately addressed the fbUowlng leMer to 
a common friend : — 'You did well to send me the letter re- 
lative toDr Blaoklock; and I must beg of yon that you viU 
immediately wait on tiiat gentleman in m nanie» and as- 
sure him of my particular regard, and tbsA I ha^e mm 
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eeteemed him as a man of genius, and a good man. He 
knows, indeed, that I hare endeavoored to serve him by 
reoommendl^ young men to his care in attending their 
edncation. Yon may assure him, at the same time, that I 
heartily regret that I should inyoluntarily have giyen him 
any offence. I say inToluntarily, for I would nSher have 
put my manuscript into the fire, than I would knowingly 
hare treated him ill, or any man of virtue. If you perceive 
that he is still any way disobliged or uneasy, you may as- 
sure him from me that ihe passage fdiall be struck out in 
any new edition of the book/ 

In addition to the writings enumerated above. Lord 
Karnes ptiblished various articles in the periodicals of the 
day, among which may be mentioned essays * on Bvapora- 
tion,' ' the Laws of Motion,' and * the Advantages of Shallow 
Ploughing.' The most of his publications have had an ex- 
tensive circulation; and though some of his opinions in 
morals and metaphysics have been keenly controverted, and 
regarded by some as erroneous and dangerous, yet all must 
admit that his writings are original and talented, showing 
the hand of a master in argumentation. His character 
as a writer has been thus delineated, and we think cor- 
rectiy : *His disquisitions have much the air of a pleading 
or an oration; he generally speaks in the first person; 
makes frequent apoistrophes as an orator to his audi- 
ence; appeals to the judgment or the feelings of his 
reader; and from time to time arouses him by a direct call 
upon Ids attention, as if he suspected it to be wandering. 
He firequently supposes ui antagonist pleading against him, 
and supporting with ingenuity the opposite side of the dis- 
pute ; he puts a home question ; presses a point conceded 
by his opponent ; allows the weight of some of his argu- 
ments ; corrects mistakes, as scorning to take an un&ir 
advantage ; but never fiiils in the end to claim a complete 
victory. This gives a sort of dramatic interest to his rea- 
sonings, which, even when employed on the most abstruse 
subjects, are seldom apt to fiitigue his readers, but convey 
profotmd instruction without the formality and the dryness 
of a professed lecture. On the whole, i£ we cannot con- 
astently with impartial criticism admit that Lord Karnes 
is either an elegant, a pure, or a correct writer, we must 
allow that his composition is always clear and perspicuous, 
announcing his meaning with precision, simple in its struc- 
ture, aiming at no ambitious ornaments ; and that his man- 
ner possesses an agreeable animation and earnestness, 
'which fixes the attention of the reader, while it convinces 
him that^e author speaks from a firm persuasion of the 
truth of the doctrines he inculcates.' 

In personal appearance, Lord Eames was extremely 
tall, but rather slender; when young, ho was very erect, 
but in his latter years he had a considerable stoop in 
his gait. He had a lai^ forehead, an enressive eye, and a 
countenance radiant with intelligence. We close tins sketch 
vith the following eulogy upon his character from the pen 
of one of the most distinguished men that Scotland has 
produced : ' It is difQcult to say whether that worthy man 
was more eminent in active life or in speculation ; very rare 
have been the instances where the talents of both have been 
united in so eminent a degree. His genius and industry 
m many different branches of literature, will, by his works, 
ho known to posterity. His private virtues and public 
spirit—his assiduity tiirough a long and laborious life in 
niany honourable public offices with which he was in- 
tniBted— «nd his zeal to encourage every thing that tended 
to the improvement of his country in Utws, literature, oom- 
meree, manufactures, and agriculture— are best known to 
lus friends and cotemporaries.' 



MY AUNT'S STORY; 
OR, THE REWARD OP COQUETRY. 

BT A LADT OF MABTLAND. 

ft ^ a gloomy, cheerless evening. The rain had poured 
|B torrents all day, and had now settled down to a dull 
^i^ale. Our little parlour, however, presented a complete 
^tr&stto the discomfort without A bright fire burned on 



the hearth, the curtains were drawn, the little work-table 
stood between my aunt and myself; and on it were placed 
candles and various implements of feminine employment. 
I could not work, for the rain had prevented my atu nding 
a delightful party, and I was too unused to disappointment 
to bear even so trivial a one with philosophy. So I watched 
my aunt as she sat busily employed with her knitting, till 
I could bear it no longer. It really was very provoking to 
see her seated in her great arm-chair, knitting round after 
round, her composure not at all ri^ed either by the mise- 
rable weather or by my demonstrations of uneasiness. 
Sauntering to the window I withdrew the curtain, and 
stood listening to the pattering of the rain, and musing on 
the selfishness of old maids. I was roused from my amiable 
reyerie by my aunt's voice: 

* Come here, my dear,' she said ; < I am sorry for your 
disappointment; but as it is inoritable, suppose I try to 
lighten the dulness of the evening by relating those inci- 
I dents of my past life, which I know have excited your cu- 
riosity, and which have left me a melancholy, and but for 
you, Fanny, a desolate old maid.' 

My conscience instantly smote me for having indulged 
in peevish thoughts of my kind relative ; and as I looked 
at her wasted form, and marked the flush that mounted to 
her pale but still beautifiil cheek, I felt that, in recurring 
to the past, she was making a most painful effort for my 
gratification, and I was half disposed to beg her to forego 
her intention. But curiosity prevailed ; so I returned to 
theifire, and, taking up my work, prepared to listen to 

MY AUNT'S StORT. 

My &ther died while I was an infiint, and my mother 
was left with a competent fortune, and only two children, 
both girls. My sister was several years older than myself 
and was married while I was yet a child. Her residence 
was in a distant state, and my mother, thus left with 
nothing else to love, regarded me with a fondness almost 
amounting to idolatry, and her indulgence knew no bounds. 
The town in which we resided not affording the means of 
completing my education, I was sent, at the age of fifteen, 
to a fashionable boarding-school about forty miles distant 
from my home. At first, I felt the separation from my 
mother severely; but I was of a gay careless temper, and the 
society of my young companions soon reconciled me to my 
new abode. Among my schoolmates was one whose sweet 
and gentie manners won my regard almost immediately : 
and the undisguised expression of my feelings soon elicited 
similar ones in return. In a few months, our intimacy had 
ripened into inseparable friendship. 

Helen Howard was about my own age, and though she 
had no pretensions to beauty, yet the soft intelligence of 
her countenance, and the peculiarly graceful and lady-like 
character of her person, rendered her appearance extremely 
prepossessing. Her disposition, too, though timid and 
somewhat reserved, was yet so amiable, and her manners 
so gentle, that she was a universal favourite, and I loved 
her with all the enthusiasm which was at that time a pro- 
minent feature of my character. Her fiither was an 
Episcopal clergyman in one of the southern states. He 
was a widower, and hod no other child. Helen talked 
so fondlv of her quiet and beautiful home, of the peaceful 
rillage m which her early days were passed, that she 
kindled in my mind on earnest desire to visit the scenes 
she so feelingly described. Accordingly, when, at the end 
of my second year at school, Helen was about returning 
home, I solicited and obtained firom my indulgent parent 
(who, indeed, could refUse me nothing) permission to ac- 
company her. We performed the journey under the pro- 
tection of an elderly gentleman, a friend of Mr Howard, 
who was returning to the south, after a sojourn of several 
months in the city, in the neighbourhood of which our school 
was situated. We were within one day's journey of Mr 
Howard's residence, and Helen and I had retired for the 
night to our apartment at the hotel where we stopped, 
when ^e said to me in a hesitating voice — ' Oh, Blanon, I 
had forgot to tell you that you wiU see some one else at the 
parsonage besides jnj father. His health hoa not been 

.1 
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tery good for some time, and he has been compelled to en- 
gage an assistant in his parochial duties.* 

* And who is this person, who seems to be of so little 
importance that you. never thought of him before ? Do you 
not know him?' 

< Oh, yes; he was a ward of my fiither, and the son of his 
most intimate friend. He has lived from childhood in our 
family, and was one of a small class of young men who were 
educated by my &ther. His name is Frederick GampbelL' 

I did not pursue the subject, for I saw that Helen was 
embarrassed^ and I suspected that her omission to speak 
of this young man arose from another cause than her having 
forgotten him. 

About sunset on the following evening we arrived at the 
parsonage. It was a sweet spot, almost hidden by forest 
trees, and the porch, which extended along the entire fix)nt 
of the house, was completely covered with creeping plants. 
Mr Howard met us at the gate of the tittle domain. I had 
ftdl leisure to observe him : for while he held his daughter 
in his arms, he seemed perfectly insensible of the presence 
of a stranger. He was a tall, venerable looking man, with 
an erect person, silver hair, and a countenance expressing 
much benevolence, and at that moment animated by the 
deUght of meeting his long absent daughter. After a fow 
minutes he released Helen from his embrace, and turning 
to me, bade me welcome with an air of parental kindness, 
and led the way to the house. In a httle while I found 
myself in the apartment which Helen had so often described, 
and which we were to share together. 

Hitherto, we had not seen Mr Campbell, but, on descend- 
ing to tea, we found him in the parlour. He advanced to 
meet us, and saluted Helen with the frank affection of a 
brother.. He was extremely interesting in appearance, and 
his manners, though reserved, were not ungnusefti]. I had 
little conversation with him, vet I thought I perceived that 
his mind was highly cultivated, and I was much pleased with 
the prospect of sudi an addition to the little circle in which 
I was now domesticated. 

On the succeeding morning, I bestowed more than usual 
care on the adornment of my person, for I had a conscious- 
ness of beauty, and, almost unknown to myseli^ a desire to 
make its influence felt I exerted myself therefore to please, 
and soon had the satis&ction of perceiving the timid reserve 
of Frederick Campbell's nature vanishing before my smiles. 
On a more intimate acquaintance, I was charmed with the 
variety of talent he displayed, and with the extreme refine- 
ment of his taste and feelings. Tet his character did not 
win my entire admiration; it wanted vigour-^it was not 
masculine enough; and his mind, though enriched with idl 
the treasures of clasric lore, was not of that order whidi 
commands respect, and to which even the most ^fted of the 
female sex are disposed to look up for guidance and sup- 
port Still there was much that was estimable in his cha- 
racter, and, whatever there might be of feebleness did not 
extend to his principles. He was benevolent and pious, 
and the most unselfish of human beings. And now, ramy, 
the fhtal error of my disposition began to develop its^. 
I was a coquette by nature, and my education had not 
eradicated the criminal propensity to gratify it I did not 
hesitate to sacrifice the happiness of my friend, and to abuse 
the hospitaUty of her fother. Frederick Campbell was the 
first person on whom I had an opportunity of trying my 
powers of fiisdnation, and I could not resist the temptation 
of winning that heart which, but for my arts, would, I be- 
lieve, have been given to my gentie friend, in requital of 
the unobtrusive but deep aflfeotion which she bore him. 
Without having any definite object in view, I insensibly 
adopted that line c^ conduct which I knew he would ap- 

grove. I interested myself in the schools he had established 
I the village; I visited the poor, who were the especial 
objects of his care ; and I subdued the exuberant vivacity 
of my spirits to a softness peculiarly attractive to a man Ot 
his character. Helen was not destitute of penetration. She 
saw my design, and gradually assumed a cold and reserved 
maimer which pained me, and which my consdenoe told 
me I deserved. But I stified its reproaches, and wilfiilly 
■hut my eyes to the tale of suffering, which Uie increasing I 



paleness of Helen's cheek told but too l^ibly. By tsd lij 
we became completely estranged. Helen binied herself ii 
domestic affidrs, and in attemlance on her fiither, wbose 
increasing infirmities confined him oitirely tc the boose: 
and Frederick and I were left to take our rambles tai 
pursue our plans, unaccompanied and unmolested. There 
were several places in the neighbourhood, beautifnl in 
themselves, ana interesting firom the traditions ooniected 
with them. These we visited together, for, under Frede- 
rick's guidance, I had become an aooomplished horsewosMA. 
Together, too, we sought the cottages of the poor, tad 
ministered to their neoessitiee. This constant intercoum 
was not without its effect Frederick Campbell leaned to 
love me with all the fisrvour of his ardent and romastif 
nature; nor were my own feelings unmoved. Itwassoarcdj 
possible, indeed, that I could he the constant and t^moA 
sole.companion of this interesting young man — ooold hsUa. 
to the bursts of eloquence whidi fell frx>m his lips, ¥ben 
anything occurred to awaken that fervent imagiiistioii 
which was the predominating fhculty of his mind--«boT« 
all, that I oould read in his eyes, his voice, his manner, tke 
deep, ardent, devoted tenderness of whidi I felt myself tke 
object, and yet remain insensible. This could not be; tnd 
thus, when Frederick Campbell oonfbssed his love, and, ▼ith 
all the eloquence of genuine fideling, pleaded to be allowed 
to hope, he did not plead in vain. My fency was interested, 
if not my heart; and I conceived that ^ sensations of 
which I was conscious were those of affection; the more 
likely I thought to be lasting, because there was noihinf: 
passionate or vehement in thdr character. I consented. 
therefore, to enter into a conditional engagement dependent 
upon my mother's oonsent» and not in any eveoi to be 
ratified until I had attained my nineteenth year. 

All this time Mr Howard was totally ignorant of wtet 
was passing between his ward and mvseUl His feeble 
health confined him frequently to his chamber, and pre^ 
vented his attention to any subject other than those of 
immediate and pressing interest I oould not tell lunr 
fkr Helen was acquainted with our proceedings, for tbe 
reserve of her manner, and the consciousness on mj ptrt 
of treadiery and ingratitude, made any confidential ockd- 
munications out of the question. I was not sony, there> j 
fore, when, at the expiration of three months firom the time 
of my arrival at the parsonage, an opportunity presented 
itself for my return home, of which I took advantage. Od 
parting, it was settled that Frederick should viat me ts 
soon as Mr Howard's improved health allowed him to letTC 
the parsonage, and that m the mean time we should corres- 
pond regularly. Mr Howard took leave of me with fail 
usual khidness of manner, and Helen with a cold, oonstraioed 
dvility, which I oould not help feeling most pidnfolly. For 
my own part, I experienced a sensation of relict which, 
had I examined my heart, might have enlightened msnio 
the nature of my regard for Frederick CampbelL Howercr, 
I did not analyse my feelings very dosely. Indeed, so 
versatile was my nature, that» before I reached my destins- 
tion, I had forgotten everything in the joy of again meetioE 
my mother, and being restor^ to the home which I m. 
ODij visited at transient intervals for more than two years. I 

My mother had taken advantage of my absence to ti^ 
her elder dau^ter, and had but just returned, accompanied 
^ a young man, a distant relative of my brothcr-in-Itw. 
He had recently been admitted to the bar, and had already 
distinguished himself in his profession. His health, how- 
ever, had been imured by his close application to staay, 
and, being advised by his physicians to travel, he had re- 
turned home with my mother, hoping that« while he gave • 
her the advantage of his protection, his health migbt be 
benefited by a temporary residence in our healthfiil climate. 
These detslls I learned from my mother, for I did i^^tsee 
Wilmot on the day I reached home, nor until the ww^f^ 
ing evening, when a par^ of young people had assembled 
at our house to welcome me on my return to my n&^ 
pkoe. Never shall I forget that evening. Itwasn^rfir^ 
appearance in sode^, and, most becomingly airayeOi ^ 
glowing, with the exdtement of grataficKl vanity, I ^ 
standing in the centre of a little drde when Alfired^^hnot 
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entered the room. My eyes were directed to the door when 
he tppeared, and I at once diyined who he was, for nerer 
before or since have I beheld a form or £ace like his. That 
oommanding presence, that noble countenance, ezpressiYe 
at ODoe of deep feeling and of indomitable firmness^ I have 
never seen equalled. I had but little time, howerer, for 
obserration, for 'Vlllmot immediately adranoed to my mo- 
ther, and, leading her to where I was standings we were 
presented to each other. I cou}d only bow; for almost the 
first time in my lifb I was oonfbsed and at a loss fbr words. 
The perfect ease of Wilmot's manner soon removed my 
embsrrassment, and we entered into conversation. I can- 
not tell you what I said ; I only know that, when we parted, 
I was completely feadnated ; and my sleep that ni^t was 
broken by visbns of the stranger, who, wlule he interested 
my feelings, irrenstiblv commanded my respect 

I cannot dwell on this period of my life. Suffice it to 
tell you, that fer many weeks Alfred WUmot was a con- 
stant guest at our fireside, that every day added to my 
adndration of him, and deepened the impression he had 
ouule : that I learned at last to read my own heart aright, 
and to know, by what I now felt, that my love for Frederick 
Campbell was a mere idle fency, whidi had its orighi in 
gratjied vanity, and was fostered by the romantic charac- 
ter of my lover, and by the lovely and beautiful scenes 
amid which it h%d its buth. I had not mentioned my en- 
gagement to my mother, and now, more thui ever, I shrunk 
from doing so. I lived but in the present— every thought, 
every feenlty was absorbed by the new and engrossing 
passion of my souL Did Alfred return my affection or 
not! that was the question on which my fete hung. I 
could not determine it; for while his gen^iU manner was 
kind, even affectionate, there was notUng in it to warrant 
the idea that he entertained for me more than the regard 
which, as a friend and connexion of our femily, it was na- 
tural he should feel Tet I did not despair, for I imagined 
that at times I read in his eyes an expression of fedings 
&r warmer than those to which his lips gave utterance. I 
t^iougfat he was studying my character, and endeavouring 
to penetrate my sentiments before he dechired his own. 

Meantime, I heard regularly^from Frederick CampbelL 
To some of bis letters I returned brief and cold answers, 
and to some I did not reply at alL Tet so unsuspioicus 
was his nature, that he appeared not to have any idea of 
the change in mv feelings. My silence he imputed to the 
irregularity of the mails^ and the cold and reserved tone 
of my letters to a delicacy which made me unwiUmg to 
pour forth my feelings on paper. At length I receiv^ a 
letter from him, in which, after mentioning the improve- 
ta&at of Mr Howard*s health, he announced the probabilii^ 
of his paying me a visit during the ensuing week. He 
dwelt fondly on the anticipated happiness of our meetings 
and seemed not to entertain a doubt but that I shared in 
all his raptures. This letter roused me to the necessity of 
taking some decisive step. I felt that it was impossible I 
could ever become the wife of Campbell, and Intterly did I 
execrate the selfish vanity which had led me to engage his 
affectbns, and to alienate firom me the heart Gtmy gentle, 
affectionate Helen. There was, however, a necessity for 
immediate action, and I wrote at onoe to Frederick kindly, 
but most decisivdy. I implored him to think of our en< 
gagement only as a romantic folly. I told him I had mis- 
taken the nature of my feelings, and that he had probablv 
fiUlen into the same error; and at once and for ever to crush 
his hopes, I hinted that my affecticms were given to another. 
I did some violence to my own feelings in writing thus; fbr, 
now that 1 knew something of the inquietudes of love, I 
had learned to feel for others, and I cotlld not but know 
that Frederick Campbell was not of a character to bear 
with phUoeophy a <&appointment of this nature. I was 
br, however, ttoim apprdiending the fetal consequences to 
which my criminal vanity ultimately led. When my letter 
was sent, I felt relieved from an oppressive load, and I re- 
turned to the parlour where I had left my mother. I found 
Wilmot with her; but, soon after I entered, he went away, 
saying he would caU on the morrow to bid us fereweU. 
Pale and trembling; I could not speak, but turned to my 



mother for an explanation of his words. Stie did not ob- 
serve my emotion, but said very calmly, 'I am sorry Alfred 
is going, but I did not expect he could remain much longer 
witii us, as he is dependant upon his own exertions even 
for a support He has spoken very frankly to me of his 
situation, and t approve his going, though I regret the loss 
of his society.' I listened witii breathless attention, hoping 
to hear that Alfired had spoken of his feelings towards me. 
I was mistaken, however, for my mother only said, that 
he had that day received a letter firom a distinguished 
lawyer in one of our principal cities, offering him a part- 
nership in a very lucrative practice, which he had resolved 
to accept without delay. On the ensuing day he left us ; 
and though he went without declaring his feelings, yet 
the agitation which he vainly strove to hide as he baide me 
ferewell, increased my hopes and augmented my passion. 
What he told my mother of his situation, I conceived to be 
intended for my ear, and I believed that his impoveridied 
circumstances alone prevented his claiming my, affection. 
I looked forward, therefore, with hope and confidence to 
the period when, his talents having rendered him indepen- 
dent, he should return, and our destinies betmited for ever. 

I will not detain you by narrating the occurrences of the 
next twelve months. I heard nothing of the Howards, nor 
of Frederick Campbell, nor did I hear from Wilmot Occa- 
sionally I saw his name mentioned in the newspapers in 
terms of high commendation. He had entered the political 
arena, and already he had become distinguisheGL Ifis 
speeches were referred to, his opinions quoted, and he 
seemed to be looked up to with the respectfiil deference 
which is only accorded to the master spirits of the age. 
The master passion of my nature was aroused— the vanity 
which I had once felt for myself I now felt for my idoL I 
was proud of his achievements, and in his absence I loved 
him with even more intense devotion than I had felt when 
he was with me. When, howevei^ a year had nearly elapsed, 
and he ndther came nor wrote, my spirits began to fiiil ; 
I grew miserable and restiess; I sought society not as a 
gntification, but as a relief from the feeling of hopeless- 
ness which was beginning to press upon my heart I had 
many admirers, and I permitted their attentions only to 
disappoint their hopes, for I had a kind of bitter pleasure 
in mfliftfcing on others a portion of the suffering under which 
I was mysdf writhing. 

At length, and when anxiety had almost subsided into 
despair, AlfM Wilmot returned. Fanny, no words can 
describe the rapture, the almost painftil transport with 
whach I received him, and read in Ms no longer restrained 
manner the deep affection which filled his heart; nor was 
it long before his idlings found words, and he poured into 
my ear the story of his love : * From Uie very first moment 
we met,' he said, * I loved you, dearest Marion ; but my situi^ 
tion forbade me to think of marriage, and I could not bear 
to take advantage of your youth, and of the opportunities 
your mother's Idndness gave me, to entrap you mto an en- 
gagement necessarily indefinite. I could not bear to be- 
come a pensioner on the bounty of your mother, or to de- 
prive you, my love, of tiie deuces and comforts to which 
you have been accustomed. But I have succeeded beyond 
my expectations; and I am now able to offer my Marion, 
if not w^th, at least independence, and a heart whose 
every feeling has long been devoted to her.' 

How eagerly my ear drank in every word he uttered, 
and how gratifying it was to my woman's pride to know 
that my attachment had not preceded his I, My mother 
wilHi^y gave her consent to our marriage, and it was 
settled that it should take place as soon as the necessanr 
preparations could be completed. Several weeks passed, 
andmy life was one unbroken dream of bliss— of happiness 
so perfect^ that I have sometimes thought it was sufficient 
to compensate even for tiie wretchedness I have since suf- 
fered. But it was not destined to endure; my own hand 
had aimed the blow that was to crush me to the earth. One 
morning I was waiting for Alflred to accompany me in one 
of our accustomed rambles about the environs oi the town ; 
in his steiid, however, I received a note, every word of which 
is engraven on my memory. Its contents were these : — 
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' I am preyented sedng my dearest Marion to-day, and 
some time may elapse bdbre I shall be with her again. 
Late last night I received a letter firom an old and rery 
dear friend ; he is dying of consumption, and implores me 
to hasten to him; his residence is at some distance, and the 
letter has been a considerable time on the road, having 

been forwarded to me from . No time therefore is to 

be lost, and before you receiTe this I shall be many miles 
on my journey. I am sure, my love, that you will not 
blame me for leaving you, even at tlxis time, when you 
learn that he to whom I go is the Mend of my childhood, 
dear to me as a brother, and that he is probably on his 
deathbed. Lately I have been too selfishly engrossed with 
my own happiness to write to or even to think of him ; I 
histm to atone for my n^ligence. Farewell, my best be- 
loved, may God bless you I Pray for the friend of your de- 
voted A. WiLMOT.* 

I pass over the period that elapsed before the return of 
my lovert He haa not named the place to which he was 
going, nor did he write during his absence. His return 
Sierefore was totally unexpected; but I heard his footstep 
as he entered tiie hall door, and with a cry of joy I ran for- 
ward to meet him ; he did not return my embrace, and my 
heart died within me as I noted his pale, sad countenance, 
and his altered manner. In silence, for I could not speak, 
I led the way to an unoccupied room, and, sinking on a sofii, 
waited for some word which should explain the fbarAil 
mystery of his looks and manner. He ^ke at last, and 
his voice was so strange, so unlike the accents to which I 
loved to listen, that I started with a feeling of terror, and 
gazed as if to assure myself of his identity. 

* Marion,' he said, 'I come to discharge a solemn trust — a 
promise given to the doui. I come to convey to you the 
blessing and forgiveness of Frederick Campbell, and to re- 
store the letters you have written him.' He held a packet 
in his hand, which he han<ted to me as he ceased sp^iking. 
I did not faint, but I sat gasping for breath and wishing 
that the earth would open and conceal my shame. After 
a short pause Wilmot resumed : * I know all ; from my 
dying friend, and fh>m that aged man who is now mourn- 
ing over the declining health, the blasted hopes of his only 
child, I have learned all. It waa not told in malice, for 
they knew not that I had ever seen you, but your name 
was the last word that trembled on the lips of Frederick 
Campbell, and prayers for your happiness mingled with 
every aspiration which arose from his broken heart' After 
an interval, during which the working of his futures and 
the convulsive heaving of his breast denoted the struggle 
of his feelings, he again spoke in a calmer voice : * Marion,' 
he said, * it is useless to prolong tliese miserable moments. 
You must feel that we cannot be to each other what we 
have been ; wretched as you have made me, I cannot part 
ttom you in anger. Farewell for ever ! ' 

He snatched me to his breast, held me there for an in- 
stant, then released me and was gone. I never saw him 
more. The next day, I received a letter containing a for- 
mal relinquishment of our engagement, and explaining 
more fUlly all the motives by which he had been actuated. 
He and ^^erick Campbell had been friends Arem child- 
hood, and had been educated together, under the care of 
Mr Howard, for whom, and for Helen Wilmot also, he en- 
tertained a most aflfectionate r^;ard. At the period of my 
visit to the parsonage, Alfred had been absent for some 
Tears, and by some strange fotality his name had never 
been mentioaed to me, nor had I ever heard him allude to 
the flunily of Mr Howard. Frederick Campbell, with a 
constitution naturally delicate, and a inind too -feeble to 
offer any resistance to misfortune, had, upon receiving my 
last letter, follen into a state of the most hopeless despon- 
dency ; his health foiled, and his life was finally terminated 
by consumption ; in the last stages of which, feeling a long- 
ing desire for the society and sympathy of his early friend, 
he wrote the letter which Wilmot answered in person. He 
remained till all was over, and his fbelings may be im- 
agined when he learned that the woman whose folsehood 
had caused the death of his friend was his own affianced 
bride. To ank me, if possible, still lower in his esteem, he 



heard how basely I had requited Helen's frieoddiqi aiid& 
hospitality of Mr Howard. Poor Helen ! the agony tf ker 
mind when she learned that Frederick's death was innit- 
able threw her into a fever. In the ddirium whidi easoei 
she raved constantiy of J^er fklse friend, and of the irtsbj 
which she had stolen the love of him to whom the ptMrid^ 
lierer's heart had been devoted from childhood. AIM de- 
tailed all these circumstances without comment Hesee&ed 
to feel tiiat I, as well as himself must see that th^ fixDed 
an impassable barrier to our union. He wrote sin to at 
mother, mentioning the dissolution of our engagemeatt id 
referring to me for an explanation of the cause. 

And now, Fanny, my errors were punished and Hdeo's 
wrongs amply avenged ; for I believe this earth nerer Ml 
a beinjg so mdescribably wretched, so utterly desolate as I 
was. I had but one wish, but one hope ; it was that I 
might die, that tiie grave might dose over my crashed ind 
bleeding heart I have lived to thank my God that mj in- 
sane prayers were not granted — that time has beenallottd 
me for repentance. My mother's illness first roused m 
from the selfish indulgence of my gri^; her suffering! 
were severe and protracted ; but they had the efi'ect of 
weaning her firom the world, and her deathbed was a sceDe 
of calm and holy triumph. I saw the power of reli^ in 
smoothing my mother's passage to the grave, and 1 wif 
gradually led to seek its blessed influences as a balm to mj 
wounded spirit By slow d^rees I became redgned to a; 
lonely destiny, and my mother's death having rendered me 
independent, I removed to this village, and endeavoured b; 
acts of kindness and benevolence to make some amends fbr 
mv former errors. Of Wilmot I have nevrar heard; indeed, 
I have carefully avoided looking even at the newspupen, 
lest his name should meet my eye. Blr Howard has ^m 
up his parish, and removed with his dau^iter to Italj, 
hoping that its salubrious climate and the entire obinge 
of scene may restore her health. The premature death of 
my sister and her husband, by consigning you, my lore, to 
my care, has given me once more an object (^affection; acd 
it is for your benefit, and to eradicate tiie seeds of cwflttij, 
which I have sometimes feared were inherent in your du> 
position, that I have recalled the miseries and laid bare the 
errors <rf my past life. 

Here my aunt concluded her story, and I have only to 
add, that the painfUl effort which she made in relaong i: 
has not been made in vain. 



AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OP 
WILLIAM PENN. 
The secret springs and motives that actuate the conduct d 
individuals and communities, are periiaps eesentiaUy the | 
same in every human heart, from the refined and cultinted 
Englishman, down to the grovelling inhabitant of Mada- 
gascar. There seems to be a -dead water level of moral 
affectiiHis pervading the entire human race, that ehbe and 
flows with greater or less violence, according to the appli- 
cation of external causes, and in proportion to the dqitbs 
and shallows of individual characters ; and as the ooean, 
for fh>m land, and where the unbroken influence of attnu;* 
tion is fVee to act upon it, rises in one vast billow and rolls 
along with irresistible fury ; so in the untutored breast (rf 
the barbarian, whatever be the passion evoked, it harriee 
him along, until he himself is either destroyed by it, or it 
has spent itself in the ruin of those around him. Botin 
civilised life, like the obstruction of islands and shoreeto 
the ocean-tide, the same ruling passion or excited affectioQ 
is modified, checked, and broken up into a thousand fng- 
ments. The numberless instances of generosity, self-denial, 
and deep affection found among the most savage tribes, 
seem to testify titiat the education which nature alone be- 
stows upon her children is more directed to the heart than 
to the head. The arti&nally educated European, haTing 
so much of his life devoted to the acquidtion of certain 
moral theories and scientific attainments, and, above all, 
to the science of accumulating money, while perhi^P^ better 
abstract principles may have been applied in his education 
than in that of nature's child, still the moral channel of his 
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clwraotfir is, by this yery process, necessarily much pre- 
oocupied ; while thai of the latter, if periiape not always 
filled with right feelings and affecti<ni8, is yet fbr the most 
part the seat of these alone. Nererthelees, in aU cases, 
and nnder all ciroumstanoes^ the feelings of the heart re- 

rid to the magic inflnenoe of kindness, and flow forth at 
touch d loTO. It is indeed too tnie also, that when an 
opposite Inflnence is applied, the dai^er passions burst 
forth with a ftiry proportioned to the nnillumined depths 
(tf the heart of a saTage. 

Had these fects been borne in mind by many of our 
earBer settlers and colonists among savage tribes, there 
sbonld not ha^e been reoorded one-tidrd of the massacres 
and bloodshed that stain nearly all oar early colonial 
annals. Berenge is never called forth withont some real 
or imaginary canse, even in a barbarian. Nor does he, 
any more than his cirilised nei^bonr, delist in bloodshed 
for its own sake. It is, therefore, peculiarly the doty as 
well as the interest of new settlers to abstain from all canse 
of proTocation, while the very feet of their .usurping the 
lazids, and encroaching upon the immemorial territories of 
nature's denizens, cannot be looked upon in the most 
friendly spirit; yet how for even these pr^udices may be 
overcome^ and a friendly feeling established by a single act 
of generosity, the following incident may tend to illustrate : 
About % century after the discoTery of North America 
by Columbus, the crowd of Europeans who emigrated 
thither, almost entirely gained and defended their posses- 
sions by the strong huiC often too by perpetrating acts of 
the most revolting cruelty upon the unfortunate Indians. To 
the honour of the EngKsh diaraoter, however, one name 
stands out in agreeable relirf from this dark picture, and 
thai of William Penn shall ever be embalmed in the memory 
of his adopted countrymen. This benevolent man, having 
oblBmed from Charles IL of England pos se ssions in that 
part of North America, which, ftmn the denser nature of 
the forests and Ins own name, was afterwards cidled Penn- 
sjhuiia, instead of establishing his authority as others had 
done, by the misery and oppression of his predecessors, 
had no other care than to alleviate their distresses, and 
▼ith a humanity peculiar to himself dispUyed in fi^uent 
acts of kindness, became at last the object of their admira- 
tion and love. At first, however, the distrust which these 
tribes entertained towards all Europeans, and the hostility 
they had sworn against them, neutralised Ids benevolent 
purpose, and being fiercely attacked, he was finally com- 
pelled to take up arms in self-defence. Having on one 
occasion gained a signal victory and taken many prisoners, 
there was brought before him a young woman of surpass- 
ing beauty and grac^ulness of person. Drowned in tears, 
the beautibl girl sobbed forth the acknowledgement, that 
it was not her lost freedom alone which caused her so 
poignant sorrow, but another loss more overwhelming still, 
ohe had loved, and with such an ardour of affection as only 
an Indian can feel, a young warrior, of an age nearly equal 
to her own, and of aunost equal personal attractions. By 
him, too, her love was no less ardently reciprocated. The 
day of their nuptials was already at hand, when the whirl- 
wind of war, sweeping over the land, forcibly separated 
them, and now die had no longer any hope, not only of 
ever being united to her betrothed, but of ever again look- 
ing upon his loved countenanoe. More bitter than death 
too^ was to her the fear that her lover had fellen a victim 
to the foiy of the foe, for too well she knew his daring 
ooorage and impetuosity, and that, wherever the strife 
nged the most fierodiy and bloodily, he would oertainly be 
b the midst of it 

William Penn, having heard her complaint with that 
vbsnity and sweetness of manner so peculiar to him, was 
endeavouring to c<mifort her, when suddenly a young Ame- 
rictn, covered with blood, and armed with a bow and 
jvrer, threw himself faito the midst of the ast<mished group. 
He rushed towards the feir prisoner, who, in her amaze- 
iBeot, joy, and terror, uttered an exclamation, and fell 
Ittttdead into his arms. Having recalled her to reason, 
he threw ai the feet of the conqueror his arms, and with a 
vtbiitarn voice flms addressed him. 'M^thisannoar, 

_ 



this blood, and these wounds, testily that no base oofward- 
ice, or abandonment of my tribe, or even fear of the chains 
with which thy people would have fettered my Hmbs, cause 
me to come luther. Nothing should have ever maide me 
fell alive into thy hands, had not the unequal fortune of 
war to-day snatched firom me this g^l, whilst I myself 
was separated from her by the ftiry of the eontest, ana un- 
able to defend her. But know, proud conqueror, that 
dearer than liberty or life itself^ is this giri to me, and that 
nought else could ever have induced me to quit the battle 
field alive. Think not, however, that I come to implore 
thee to restore her to my prayers. Such exalted generosity 
I dare not expect from the fierce nations, whom tiie unpro- 
pitious heavens have permitted to cross the sea and invade 
our possessions, for our punishment Tet, one request I 
make, which even vour cruelty may not deny me, that I 
migr share along with her your cruel bondage.' 

William Penn, astomsbed at the intrepid bearing and 
magnanimous resolution of the young warrior, embraced 
him, with paternal afifection, and replied, * Thou hast judged 
rashly, my son, of all Europeans from what thou hast per- 
haps but too truly heard and seen of the conduct of a few. 
It IS not to violate your vrives, to plunder your possessions, 
or to make yourselves slaves, that I came among you, but 
to live on terms of peace and amity with your tribes. Tour 
own enmity and outrages have alone compelled me to as- 
sume these arms, and upon yourselves it depends whether 
I shall not immediately lay them down, upon conditions 
of peace and alliance being ratified between us. Instantly 
shall this young lady, whom victory has placed in my 
hands, be vohmtarily surrendered to you ; and you, as well 
as she, are equally at liberty, whenever it is your wish, to 
return to your tribe, and to your powessions. The other 
prisoners I shall also restore, when I perceive a discon- 
tiinuanoe of your attadcs and your devastations, and my 
peo^e in security froai your outrages.' 

* Thou art indeed a god, then, exclaimed the astonished 
American, or, ai least, of ano^er fiesh and blood than 
those inhuman beings who have hitherto shown themselves 
so bloodthirsty among us. Behold me once more at thy 
feet, now vanquished by thv generosity, whidi I could never 
otherwise have been by thy arms. I fly to my people to 
show them this unexpected testimony il thy virtue, and 
speedily shall I return with conditions of peace, if only thou 
art sinoere in thy wirii.' Penn having kindly embraced 
him, replied, * A more precious bo<m, and more acceptable, 
thou oouldst not have conferred upon me. Go, let thy bride 
accompany thee, and speedy be thy return.' 

Intoxicated with joy, regarding one another with the 
most tender affection, and pouring out grateftil acknow- 
ledgments to their benefeotor, the lovers departed, and ar- 
riv^ among their pe(^le. So rioquent were they in praise 
of thai admirable man, his sweetness of dispostion and pa^ 
cific intentions, that the rest of the tribe speedily consented 
to send ambassadors to negotiate terms of peace ; and among 
tibem came the same young warrior to lend his influence 
in putting an end to iViture contests, and to bind themselves 
by a mutual treaty. And in such harmony, and even 
brotherly affection, was the mtenriew conducted, that in 
honour of the event, as is well known, the country received 
the name of Philadelphia ; by which name the conqueror's 
city had formerly been called. 



THE POETICAL WORKS 
S. T. COLERIDGE. 



OP 



FoBX what we have stated in a previous number, it may 
be inferred thai Sir Walter Scott was an early admirer of 
CfaristabeL Cn^tain Basil Hall's account of his reading it 
on one occasion to a party of friends is very interesting : — 
<In^eveningwehadagreat feast indeed. Sir Walter asked 
usif we had ever read Christabel; and upon someof us ad- 
mitting with shame that we had never even seen it, he offered 
to read it, and took a chair in the midst of all the party in ' 
the library. He read the poem from end to end, with a 
wonderftd pathos and variety of expression; in some parts 
his voice was deep and sonoroas, ai others loud and ani« 
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mated, but all most careftilly appropriated and yery sweetly 
modulated. In his hands, at all events, Christabel justi- 
fied Lord Byron's often-quixzed character of it — * a wild 
and singularly original and beautiftil poem.' ' This was 
in 1825: 

Byron's admiration of Christabel was such as at one 
time to lead him to attempt what Mr Moore has chosen to 
designate *that rambling style of metre' in which it is 
composed. A f^ lines as a specimen will show the reader 
with what success he did this, and also indicate, whatever 
Mr Moore might think of it» the difficulty of the task. The 
lines were intended, as the noble poet stated in a note to 
Mr Murray, as an opening to the * Siege of Corinth.' * I 
had forgotten them,' he added, * and am not sure but they 
had better be left out now ; on that you and your s^od 
can determine.' They were l^out,andjudiciously we think, 
but Mr Moore has ^ven them in the life, as *too toll of 
character and spirit to be lost ' : — 

' In the yaar since Jeeos died for men. 

Eighteen handred yean and ten. 

We were a gallant company. 

Biding o'er laud and sailing o'er sea, 

Oh ! bat we went merrily ! 

We forded the river and clamb the high hill. 

Never oar steeds for a day stood still : 

Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 

Oar sleep fell soft on the hardest bed, 

Whether we coached on oar roagh capote, 

Or the roogher plank of oar gliding boat. 

Or, stretched on the beach, oar saddles spread 

As a pillow beneath the resting head. 

Fresh we woke upon the morrow : 
All oar thoughts and words had scope. 
We had heart and we had hope. 

Toil and travel, but no sorrow. 

We were of all tongues and creeds :— 

Some were those who counted beads,' Stc. 

It may be asked, what is the drift or moral pui7>08e of 
Christabel, or has it any ? To this we would reply, that if 
it is not injustice to demand an oitennble moral purpose of 
such a work in every case, it is so obviously in this, when 
the work is incomplete. It should be rembered, too, that 
the most effective moral influence in a work of art of this 
sort is tiiat which, transftised like an ethereal spirit through- 
out its whole substance and texture^ operates in a great 
measure insensibly on the mind of the reader; and we 
have not read Christabel as we should have done if it has 
not produced this influence upon us. 

miat the poet may have meant by the verses appended 
to part second of Christabel, we cannot say. Nor can we 
perceive any law of sequence here, unless it be those chance 
associations which may be started by a word, at any re- 
move from the thoui^t in hand. If such and similar in- 
stances constitute tluit * unexpectedness,' which is by one 
of Coleridge's fiurest critics assigned as a high and peculiar 
merit of lus poetry, we cannot here concur with hmi. To 
such wild starts and gyrations of fkncy no felicity of ima- 
gery, and no music of verse can recon^e us. 

Next to Christabel, both as an effusion of genius and a 
work of art, we are inclined to pl^ce the * War Eclogue, 
Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.' The scene is laid in La 
Yend^ during the French revolutionary war, and Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter are introduced as speakers. We wish 
we could give it entire, but our space will not permit, and, 
besides, we rather doubt whether many of our readers 
might be prepared to receive such a composition in a fitting 
spirit; as it IS in a strain that can safely be ventured on 
only by a hand combining power and delicacy in their 
hi^est measures, so a sympathy, at least, with such en- 
dowments as indispensable to its true appredalion and 
enjoyment Where that is possessed, apology will be re- 
giu^ed as needless, if not impertinent; acnd where that is 
wanting even our author's eloquent, though as usual with 
him, only partially relevant one, will be unavailing. Two 
tests may be applied to satirical compositions of this sort> 
which, if they stand, they may be pronounced not only in- 
nocuous but of benc^cial tendency. First, if they neither 
' indicate on the part of the writer, nor induce in the mind 
of the reader, any malignant feeling towards the individuals 
who may be the suhgects of tiiem; and secondly, if so fiur 
flrom tending to blunt the moral sense, or misdirect its | 



exercise, they serve rather to quicken it, as well as, bj 
their free and bold strokes, to produce a more nvid in- 
pression of the woes and calamities whidi the bad pas- 
sions of men tend to inflict on their fellows. Weare ooo- 
fident that the piece befi>re us will stand the most lipd 
application of these tests ; and this is saying modi, viia 
we consider that the most awM subjects are laid under 
contribution in order to give the highest dramatic effect to 
the brief colloquy of tiieee terrible impersonatioiis; aod 
most successfuUy, for the speakers are not. mere yam 
easily convertible into each other or into one, but dono- 
ters sharply defined, and standing out in bold indtvidoil 
reliefl The character of Fire^ more especially, ia caogjii 
with inimitable felicity ; the concluding stroke is pei^i 
unmatched in the whole range of satiric oompositlaa. The 
speech of Famine, in whidi Uie following lines occur— 

* I stood in a swampy field of battle, 
'With bones and skulls I made a rattle, 

To ftriffhten the wolf, and the carrion crow, 
And the homeless dog, bat the>' would not go*—- 

has veiy obviously suggested the celebrated passage m 
the Siege of Corinth beginning — 

* And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival.' 

But we must content ourselves with one sketch : 
' Fire. Sisters I I from Ireland came ! 

Hedge and corn-fields all on flame, 

I triumph'd o'er the setting sun ! 

And all the while the work was done. 

On as I strode with my huge strides, 

I flung back my head and I held my aides, 

It was so rare a piece of fun 

To see the swelter'd cattle ran. 

With uncouth gallop through the night. 

Scared by the red and noisy h'ght * 

Bt the light of his own blazing cot, 

w as many a naked rebel ahot.* 
We know of nothing we can compare so fitly to tins as tlat 
terrible lecture in Tarn O'Shanter. By the way, M 
masterpiece of the Scottish poet's genius and the prodiiD- 
tion under consideration possess a strong affinity; botk 
are pitched on the same key, and, in both, pieturea ofa 
temble sublimity are dashed off at a angle stroke :— 
' Coffins stood round like open presses. 

That show'd the desd in their last dreasee; 

And by some devilish cantrip slight. 

Each in its cauld hand held a lij^t,— 

By which heroic Tarn was able 

To note upon the haly table 

A murderer's banes in gibbet-aims ; 

Twa span-lang wee unchrisien'd baims ; 

A thief, new-cutted firae a rape, 

Wi' his last gasp his gab did gape. 

A knife a fathei^s throat had mangled ; 
Whom his ain son o' life bereft. 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft' 

We have left out three lines, which we have always bea 
of opinion only crowd the picture and tend to weaken its 
effect— a blenush which the poet would himsdf have doabt* 
less removed had he been acquainted with the true laws of 
artistic effect 

The source of the peculiar harmony and sweetness vhidi 
characterise these poems of Coleri(^;e we pretend not to 
disclose. The music was in the poet's souL We naj, 
however, indicate one or two occasional elem^ts or ad- 
juncts. Elliptical forms are firequent, but fiir fhmi prodno- 
ing the hiatus which jars on the ear so harshly in ^ 
Night Thoughts ; they often give a charm to the verse it 
would not otherwise have po^essed. Another thing is the 
occasional throwing in of a word of two short syllabteB in 
the place of one. Both are exemplified in those besntiM 
lines of Youth and Age : — 

* Oh youth, for years so many and sweet 

Tis known that thou and I were one ; 

What strange disguise hast now put on. 

To make believe that thou art gone 1* 

The latter, again, in that line in Christabd, 

« Can she the bodiless dead espy?* 
Of the former, in the Ancient Mariner, 

' The guests are met, the feast is set» 
May'st hear the merry din.* 

It may be that the vennfioation of Cfaristabd Is imgolff! 
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batirhere ahall you find oiheriiregalar Terse in the read- 
ing of which you never stumble, though the number of 
syUables in the line is continually changing — ^increasing 
and diminishing often with a strange celerity? We are 
inclined to attribute this very much to the principle indi- 
cated in the quotation gifen in our former paper firom the 
pre&ce, riz., that of keeping the number of accents in the 
Hne always the same. 

From ihe Ancient Blariner we should gladly haye giyen 
some quotations illustratiye of its rugged wildnees, its 
strange fiible, and its abrupt and terrible sublimity. But 
as it is the best known of the productions of Coleridge, and 
as its merits are generally aomowledged, we shall pass it 
orer to give a brief quotation firom ihe Sybiline Leaves, 
amid which will be found, scattered here and there, some 
of the finest specimens of blank verse in the language : — 

* Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greeooess, or the redbreast sit and sini; 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bore branch 
Of mbesj apple tree, while the nigh thatch 
Srookea in the sun-thaw ; whether the eve-dropa fall. 
Heard onlj in the trances of the blast; 
Or if the secret ministry of fh>st 
Shall hang them np in silent icicles, 
QoieUj shining to the qniet moon.' 

Or this, which has been often quoted, but cannot be too 

' Forth fh>m his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentoos sight!) the owlet atheism. 
Sailing on obscene winpi athwart the noon, 
Drops his blae-fringed lidn, and holds them close, 
And!, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven. 
Cries oat, • Where is it?' 

This brief but graphic sketch is scarcely less remarkable 
than the more extended portraiture of atheism by Foster. 
There are, indeed, some points of resemblance in the lite- 
rary and intellectual character of these two extraordinary 
men; we do not mean as that character is evinced in the 
prose of bo^ but in the poetry of the one and the prose of 
the other. Both have been loudly complained of as achiev- 
mg lees than their geniiis might have achieved. Of the most 
BoocessftQ efforts of both it was true, that the execution &r 
surpassed the promise of the subject. Both had their mists 
and obscurations ; but when they did come forth it was with 
a force and splendour like the sun— it was with aiWtshness 
and ^ory peculiar to themselves. The language of both, 
in tl^ happier effusions, was characterised by a rare com- 
bination of nerve and sweetness. Both too profound or 
ethereal for the book-skimming million, have a peculiar 
fiisdnation for the few oh whose eye thought lies like the 
shadow of eternity. But in some respects, too, the contrast 
was great. Coleridge was distinguished by a peculiar wild- 
nees of imagination, bodying forth its actings in strange and 
fitful forms. Foster is content with the actual world and 
its veritable relations ; he never astounds us by strange 
and * terrible creations/ but he goes fh)m continent to 
continent, and from land to land, with a sounding-line 
deep as the bottoming of souls. The one was peculiarly 
the chosen poet, the other the philosopher of those whom 

' Thoughts that lie too deep for tears ' 
have chastened into more ethereal tone. Their audience 
was therefore necessarily few. But from the neglect and 
inappredation, as well as from the foUie judgment of co- 
temporaries, both could appeal with a high confidence to 
the verdict of posterity. A noble independence of mere 
popular impressions and moods of feeling was characteristic 
of both. *■ If any man expect in my poems,' says the one, 
' the same easiness of style which he admires in a drinking- 
song, for him I have not written.' And we will not pro- 
bably be &r mistaken if we regard what the other puts into 
the mouth of his decisive man as describing his settled 
mental habitude : * They will smile, they will lau^, will 
&ey? Much good may it do them. I have something else 
to do than trouble myself about their mirth. I do not care 
if the whole neighbourhood were to laugh in a diorus. I 
Bhoold indeed be sorry to see or hear such a number of 
fools, but pleased enough to find that they considered me 



as an outlaw firom their tribe. The good to result firom 
m^ project will not be the less, because vain and shallow 
mmds that cannot understand it are diverted at it ^d at 
me.' 

The spirit with which Coleridge cultivated poetry is 
finely indicated in the concluding paragraph of the prdace 
to his Juvenile Poems. Our obiect in penning the present 
article will be gained if it contribute at all to diffuse a taste 
for perusing them in a cori^sponding spirit, and with it all 
related advantages : * I expect neither profit nor general 
fiime by my writings ; and I consider myself as having 
been amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me 
its own < exceeding great reward ; ' it has soothed my auc- 
tions; it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments; it 
has endeared solitude; and it has given me the habit of 
wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that 
meets and surrounds me.' 

We have lingered in these enchanted gardens greatly 
insensible to the l&pse of time ; but we must leave. It may 
be complained of Coleridge that he has written but little 
poetry. True : of the three small volumes before us one is 
entirely occupied with the translation of Wallenstein, and 
the larger part of another with Remorse and Zapolya, of 
which it was not our purpose to speak, as, whatever may 
be their merits, they are not adapted to make any such 
impresdon as those pieces to which we have more particu- 
lany adverted. The remaining contents of these voiumes is 
not large, and yet not a fifth part of them will produce any 
permanent effect on the minds of men. Reader, do not be 
prepared with a depreciatory exclamation. If you Imow 
what impressive or beautiful thou^t and imagery are, you 
will be satisfied that such a proportion were lioge. Of how 
many writers will it be found true, that even the fiftieth part 
of what they have written shall have taken hold of the mind 
of a susceptible reader with the irresistible grasp of a great 
thought, a distinct originality ! Think of this, and cease from 
the ineffable folly of measuring the productions of genius 
by the quantity of paper they may cover ; another test will 
t^ their real amount as weU as their effective value. Not 
only are we ready to admit that the original verse of Cole- 
ridge covers comparatively little space, but that much is 
absolutely unreadEible, and that not a little baffles all at- 
tempts at resolution, being projected on stilts * beyond the 
visible diurnal sphere.' A very email tome may contain 
all that posterity will care to remember of the poetry of Cole- 
ridge, but one which it will prize and treasure, as it has done 
in another department of surt, the portraits of Titian or the 
cartoons of B^hael, to be studied and gazed on with in- 
creasing marvel and delight 

Of his character as the projector of a philosophical 
system it is not our purpose at present to speak, fiirther 
than to say, that we cannot accord to him the honour 
claimed for him by 4k few devoted and admiring disciples. 
On his poetry his fiune must ultimately rest During the 
latter portion of his life he appears to have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion himself; but it is not the first time when an 
author and his readers have been at issue on such a ques- 
tion. On his poetry, we say, his ikme must rest^ and the 
basis is solid and sufficient As the leader and expounder 
amongst us of a Germanised philosophy, he has alr«idy 
been deserted for Carlyle. Indeed, he was unfit to have 
been a leader even in a better cause, unless for a few minds 
of corresponding idiosyncrasy. His speculations and di^* 
quisitions are di^ointed, fitfiiil, and ficagmentary to a sm- 
gular degree ; and ever and anon, in the midst of a profound 
or obscure discussion, he will fly off at a tangent on some 
verbal crotchet Indeed, language with him often assumes 
the importance rightly attachable only to the things which 
it represents, if it do not sometimes threaten to supplant 
these altogether. In his prose works, however, there are 
isolated passages of great eloquence, much just criticism, 
and many wei^ty thoughts tersely and happily expressed. 

It is matter of sincere congratulation that ^lis singular 
man, amid much that was whimsical and erratic to the 
end» long before his death, gratefully recognised the highest 
truths of Christianity as the only resting-place of his 
troubled spirit In these latter, and, as to tiie condition 
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of his moral and spiritQal nature, by fiur the hi^pieet years 
of his coorse, he was not atiianed to sing — 
f ' Ood'8 ebild in Christ adopted— Christ niy all. 

Wliai that earth boasts were not lost obe^)ly, rather 
Than forfeit that blest name, by which I call 
The Holy One, the Almighty God, my Father? 
Father ! in Christ we live, and Christ in Thee ; 
Eternal thon, and everlastinK we. 
The heir of heaven, henceforth I fear not death; 
In Clirist I live — in Christ I draw the breath 
Of the true life 1 Let then earth, sea, and aky 
Make war amUnst roe ! On my front I show 
Their mighty Msster s seaL In vain ti.ey try 
To end my life, that can bat end its wa 
Is that a deathbed where a Christian lies ? 
Yes I hot not his— 'tis death itself there dies.' 



THE CAVE OF DOONMINALLA, 
IN ERRIS. 

Sons time ago we gave an extract firom a yohme lately 
published by Curry & Co. of Dublin, entitled * Sketches in 
Erris and Tyrawly,' one of those indescribable gossiping 
sort of books, which, when the mind feels indisposed for 
reading of a more instructiTe description, somehow or other, 
although a douoe-looking 12mo., always peers orer the 
shoulder of the stately folio or the embossed and gilt 8to. 
In one of these moods lately, we again laid our hands on 
the work, and as it may not be Imown to many of our 
readers, we 1^ tempted to transfer to our pages the fol- 
lowing interesting description of a visit to the Caye of 
Doonminalla : 

I had Tinted this oaye on a former occasion, and under 
circumstances very different indeed from the present; it 
was then in the very worst period of the most inclement 
autumn that has been remembered in Ireland; and by 
the fortuitous circumstance of the wind blowing off the 
land, I was enabled, eren in stormy weather, to get an 
entrance into this caye, whose accessibility had been denied 
to many that haye sought it, and that for months together. 
I was now privileged to visit it again, under the most ftt- 
vourable circumstances, and I am glad that I was able to 
see the whole scene under such different aspects. Now the 
entrance was effected without any difficulty, in the midst 
of calm and sunshine, and we had an opportunity of ad- 
miring in this great cavity the magnificent contrast of 
light and shade, and the soft harmonious sig^ of the sea, 
as it breathed out its gentleness along the distant recesses 
of this hall of Neptune : there was now nothing within that 
was alarming or repulsive. On a former occasion, the 
cormorant, driven in from the foaming sea, denMuring of 
its supper, was flapping its dark wing, and uttermg its un- 
couth snriek as our boat scared it from where it stood brood- 
ing. Now the nasty bird was fkr away, fishing ; no sound 
was heard to break upon the ocean murmur, but the cooing 
of the pigeon, as it courted its mate on the ledges of the lofty 
dome, ijid then, what a look out ! If ever any one wishes 
to look forth upon a glorious prospect, let him betake him- 
self to a cave, stand back fiir from its entrance, and then 
observe. I wish I had some Turner with me now, not a 
mere draughtsman — black lead wont do, I must have a 
colourist— I must have one who can catch tints, and make 
the varying bloom and blushes of nature his own. IVhat 
a glorious picture he might here create! The interior 
cavern, with its ledges, recesses, and buttresses, relieved or 
shaded ; its swelling dome, decorated with the wild fretwork 
and flmtastic tracery of nature, coloured with ochres, 
lichens, and marine parasites ; and these, moreover, whitened 
and yellowed, and made to look similar in colour and form 
by the absence of U^t; here sparkles of crystal, ^ere 
white masses c^ quarts rock; even the very ezuvisB of the 
sea-birds as they stained the strata, adding to the variety, 
and making a portion of the harmonious keeping of tlds 
great visible obscure; and then to look out firom under 
the distant dark arch, it cutting on the serene azure of the 
sunny sky, the streak of the evening sun, a line of molten 
silver on the green ocean, the magnificent Stags of Broad- 
haven, seven in number, seen just at hand, the cavern 
acting as a sort of picture tube to bring them near and 
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from the water; the tqM of marine mountaiiia naflir 
the reeks of M<Oilliouddy at Killane^r, or the piin 
Benabola in Connemara, all so Uke and yet so difiereok 
all exposing their manifold <and contrasted stratifiettac 
as they rise in different inclination from the sea level— b 
a white line of milk quartz, there a black streak of ah 
or basalt 

There are no sea rocks I have ever seen, and I behn 
have seen all around England, Ireland, aod a great p 
of Scotland, to equal in beauty of form, eleraticm, and s 
gularity of grouping, the Stags of Broadbsren. And ti 
your boat a little to the rig^t side of the caye, and yoai 
catch a view of Kid Island, very elevated and varied in 
outline, and you may, on this rarely frequented and di 
gerous sea, observe the sun just sparkling on the riggi 
of a vessel so flir off that its hull is down, and she kno 
she has no business, no not in serene weather, netr ti 
ironbound coast But enough of the Cave of DoonmuLiI 
I have seen it in weather rough and smooth, and oompui 
it with every other sea-worn cavern, it is deddeiUj t 
grandest, because in height, breadth, and capacity, it 
more like the dome of a great temple. 

Leaving the cave, we had time to look about the eztoi 
of this great headland, which, as its name Doonmioa] 
denotes, is a natural fortress that might be made even mc 
impregnable tiban Gibraltar, and no doubt it vras used 
a retreat in old times—a reftige and a rallying poiot i 
the Vikingyr, or Sea Kings. In the year 1798, a Protests 
gentleman, holding property in Erns, and fisaring thit I 
was obnoxious to the people, retreated to this promontor 
which was accessible only at a single spot, and by a sii^ 
person at a time ; and he, not to say climbed, but soak 
what from below appears a perpendicular predpiee. I 
here he lifted his fitmily; up here he hoisted some ftirniti] 
and utensils; he made himself a sort of boolie or sheeHi 
under the shelter of a rock, and here he remained for ^ 
wards of six weeks (it was well for him that the wettiii 
of that year was so invariably fine), a poor Roman CaUiol 
schoolmaster, who was his fosterer, coming oocasiontllyl 
him with provisions and news, and watching over his eafet 
with all the devotedness that has so dt^ marked t^ 
connexion, almost peculiar to Ireland, not of blood, bat \ 
the human bosom. 

This headland, besides being excavated by the lij| 
opening which I have just now attempted to describe, bi 
more caverns, all which, it is probaUe, may in process < 
time be united. There is one called * The Kitchen,' at ti 
back of the * Grand Parlour,* with which it is said there i 
already a communication. Having doubled this hesditD^ 
being desirous to ascend Benwee, the highest predpk 
that overhangs the ocean here, and after having taken w 
views fttmi the sea^kvel, now see what a thousind fe 
higher would do for us. We pushed into a oove surrouKla 
on all sides but one by precipices, and, diBmiswng on 
boat's crew to return to Portnacloy, undertook to sacenl 
the cliffs, and a pretty ascent it was, on a day the mot 
broiling of any that hiui shone on Ireland for two yetn. 

Reader, I wish vou a good pair of lungs, as well as legs 
when you would climb an almost perpendicular cliff of fii) 
hundml foet elevation. I wish you also a good drao^ 
of sherry and water when you get half way up, and a ^ 
larger swig when you get to the top; for, rest assured, tin 
not a smaU quantity oi your anixnal liquids will hid ;« 
a farewell, in your exercise of hands, feet, and Hmg3r ^ 
you stru^e upwards. But who would not waste a 11^ 
of their animal moisture for the sake of seeing the wbw 
north-western coast of Ireland ? and this is the ▼OT/T 
—the left dioulder-knot, if I may so say, of Hoa islano, iw 
you can see the long range of coast southward, at wellM 
what trends eastward and by north. ^ 

Well, we are landed on the rough beach, where wM 
gnmite, greenstone, and quarts rocks have imdergonetM 
rubbing process for^ thousands of years, and are ahnost l^ 
smooth and as round as marbles. Then here, as joa a| 
proach the natural wall that rises in our fi^e for two! 
three hundred feet, you see it sparkling with cryBtala l^ 
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iposed to linger heart to strike off speoimew^ «mI bring 
me for the ladies some of the curiosities of Benwee. Bnt 
belher successftil or not, it is not my task to telL 80, 
) we go clambering; and the month of a cave opened 
loat eighty feet from the seorbeech, and we entered and 
and it curious, not for any beauty or for size— for it does 
A enter far in — ^but it runs like a perpendicular pipe up- 
irds, some fifty or sixty feet, and the walls of it are all 
kite, or rather cream-coloured, and it is ftdl of a fine 
Bd, the deposit of the decomposed quarts rock. In fiict, 
is is only the Tein of a soft portion of the surrounding 
Idous formation, and the percolation of water has loosened 
land carried portions of it away, and so formed this cave 
4n dry and warm weather a quiet and cool place to rest 
i and look out on the magnificent and melancholy sea, 
id hear no soimd but its solenm moan, except the pas- 
boate challenge of the eagle, as he stands on his rock- 
^b, and, as it were, demands why his dominion is dis- 
»bed. 

But we are at the top, having stripped coat and wust- 
Ut to grapple with it — and no water to be had — ^and it 
I the hottest sun that has shone on Ireland for two years ! 
k ragged sheep are lying panting under the boggy banks 
f the mountain ; the cliff-crow has his red bill open as he 
erches, oppressed with this unusal sunbeam, on the ledges 
f the precipice, and he has his wings loose from his body, 
lit were to gather air around his bating heart I scarcely 
ver felt the sun so powe.ful, or its intensity of light so 
peat— for the rocks reflected it, the sea reflected it from 
Hry wavelet below, that answered to the gentle ruffle of 
» passing air-stream, and became a mirror to reverberate 
k upwards. All around, indeed, was in splendid repose. 
|had thought, when rowing along this sublime coast, that 
iDthing could exceed the view upwards from the sea-level ; 
Rid now I considered again, when on the top of the cM, 
Bd just at the place where we had reached me high land, 
hat the sight was finer; for here, in the centre of a crescent, 
i which Doonminalla formed the right horn and Benwee 
lead the left, was the whole semicircle between the two 
leadlands, composed of the most shattered, broken-down, 
Foined cliffs that can possibly be imagined ; just as if the 
Boontain had been blown up with gunpowder, and masses 
if huge ruins of rock lay tumbling all around. Here crack 
^diind crack, going back into the mountain, and present- 
sg long paraUel chasms, similar to what I had seen on 
raeve Crohan, in Achill. Here a piece of the mountain 
^ slipped down along the inclined plane of a smooth 
•tratmn, and what once formed an upper peak, was now 
lome hundred feet half-way down, presenting most pio- 
tareaquely its broken continuality. It is, indeed, a slip 
jf smgular interest and grandeur. Below, the green, pel- 
^icid, beryl sea, with its everlastmg sigh, which comes up 
^ in solenm cadence, a sea which is never seen to such 
><ivantage as from a great height, and especially as when 
kere, many fiathoms deep, its varied bottom can be observed, 
WTcred with its luxuriant vegetation. 

But now we must ascend Benwee, the highest point of 
fliis cat4own mountain-range of North Mayo— and we did 
». A glorious eminence it is, indeed I The fiace of the 
pwcipice, as you looked downwards, seemed perpendicular, 
ttcept that here and there was a dark streak, denoting a 
Wge, on which you could see young eaglets on their nests, 
md the old birds dther soaring or perching near at hand. 
I never saw so many of these birds at a time, except at 

Horn Head, in DonegaL Mr H said, that though 

^es were, no doubt, a good accompaniment to a scene 
of Boch grandeur as that we were now looking out on, yet 
^7 were extremely mischievous. Not content with their 
exploits at sea, and along the bays and rivers, where they 
pounce on the mackerell or the salmon, they hunt the hares 
on tiie mountain-side, destroy the grouse, carry off the 
'j^Bibs, sometimes kill, and in collected numbers devour 
toe sheep. In fust, they have rendered Erris, which to all 
appearance should be one of the finest districts for game 
iQ the British islands, one of the worst for the sportsman 
u>t can be imagined. 

One of the men in our company, while we were looking 



down on them, and making eagles the 8nl:jeet of oar chat» 
observed, that they sometimes attacked 'Ohristhens;' and 
he told of a woman near Mdunt Nephin, who not long ago 
went to dig potatoes in an ac^oining field, and carried 
along with her the babe she was nursing ; and preparatory 
to her work, she laid her child down on the simny side of 
the ditch and there left it, as she thought, quite safe. But 
while engaged in her task, an eagle pounced on the little 
one; but luckily, instead of plung^g its talons into its 
head, they struck through, and were entangled in its flannel 
ttock ; and thus fastened, though the bird had not power 
of wing to soar at once aloft, it would every now and then 
rise from l^e ground, and passing on a little would touch 
the earth again, and so the child was half-carried, half- 
dragged along. In this perilous predicament, the mother 
rushed across the potato ridges, and spade in hand (for 
what will not a mother do ?) boldly attacked the spoiler, 
and not only succeeded in recovering her infknt, but in 
killing the bird. This scene would be a fine subiect for a 
picture. I should think there is an artist in Ireland that 
could with great fidelity of groupiog, and fi>roe of colouring, 
depict a young Gonnaught woman, handsome, and yet fierce^ 
in the severky of her maternal feeelings, battling with the 
ravisher of her little one. 

This fact of the Tyrawly woman gave rise to a conversa- 
tion on eagles, and Mr Henri remarked, * A few days ago, 
I saw a hare shot, and the gun was scarcely discharged, 
when an eagle suddenly appeared and seemed very much 
disposed to odspute the prize. Indeed the boldness,' said 
he, < of these birds at times, when compared to their general 
wariness, is surprising, and I am almost disposed to believe 
that they not only luiow tiie effects of a gun, but that, 
by some sense, they ascertain whether it is loaded or not 
My friend, Lieutenant Sterne, of Ballycastle, told me the 
following circumstance, which came lately within his know- 
ledge. He had gone across Killala Bay to hold a court of 
inquiry at Pullackenny (county of Sligo), where he was 
shown a very large claw of an eagle, that was killed in the 
following manner : A young lad, whose ikther is a coast- 
guard-man, shot a sea-gull on the shore, and was on the 
point of picking it up, when, to his astonishment, an eagle 
disputed possession of it, and seized him by the arm with 
his talons. The young follow then drew his knifo fh>m his 
pocket, opoEied it with one hand and his teeth, and suc- 
ceeded in dispatching his assulant And here's for another 
yam on the subject, with this difference^— it occurred at 
home. Having not long ago heard an extraordinary story 
of one Marcus M*Grath, of Oaryatyge (a village near me), 
having cau|^t two fuU-grvwn eagloy I sent my servant, 
Owen, to Itear the particulart, which were as follows : 
M<Grath, while on his way to Ballycastle, perceived on the 
mountain, inside Porturlhi, two eagles fighting, who, after 
many struggles in the air, foil nearly exhausted close beside 
him. On perceiving him, the birds endeavoured to make 
off, but either throng weakness or want of wind, they were 
unkble to rise on the wing, and so, after a short race, he 
stunned one with a blow of his stick, and having secured 
it by throwing his coat over it, he pursued the other, and 
succeeded aft^ a time in knocking It down also. He then 
attempted to carry his birds along, but finding it rather 
too tough a job, he pulled out their wing fbathers, and left 
his prizes bdiind him, proceeding onwaiils to Ballycastie. 
On his return five days after his capture, strange to say, 
he fbll in with his birds many miles asunder, ai»l secured 
them. He sold tiiem afterfrards to a person of the name 
of Glennan, for five shillings, who sent them to his fother, 
an eminent bird-preserver in DubUn, but either from star- 
vation, or despair Ihmi having the feathers pulled out, by 
which alone they could soar on high, they died on their 
passage to Dublm. Perhaps this is a solitary iostanoe of 
the capture of two full-grown eagles at the same time by 
one man. Shall I go on?' says Mr Henri; *for I have 
other anecdotes.' 

* Oh, by all means.' 

* Well, here I go. When I first came to this country, » 
respectable old gentieman, then living, told me, and plecQped 
Ins word to the truth of his statement, that for three weeks 
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he daily bad a fresh herring for his breakfosti obtained in 
the following singular way: One of his tenants every 
morning watched an eagle's nest on the adjoining cliff, and 
immediately on observing the old ones leave the nest, he 
descended to the ledge where the young birds were, and 
tied a woollen string tight round the necks, and then hid 
himself. The old ones on returning with a fish, and ob- 
serving their children unable to eat it, immediately flew 
away to get another, supposing that the young rascals 
were capricious, and they must indulge them with a her- 
ring more to their liking. On the soaring away of the old 
birds, the fish was taken away and the string removed, and 
80 the old master got his firesh-herring break&st.' 
On hearing this I could not help smiling. 

* Why do you smile ? ' said my friend. 

* For the reason,' said I ; * did you ever read my * Sketches 
in the South of Ireland?" 

* No, indeed, I did not' 

' Perhaps it is well for your character, as a true story- 
teller, you did not; for therein it is related that the wife 
of O'SuUivan Bear, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, was 
supported by a fosterer, who resorted to a trick of the very 
same nature to despoil the eaglets of their due, and convey 
it to his mistress.' 

* Well,' says Mr Henri, * both events may very well have 
occurred, but still there is a difference. What the Kerry 
fosterer did for necessity's sake, the Erris follower did out 
of curiosity, to have it to say that his master's break&st 
was supplied by eagles. And really the more I have con- 
sidered the habits of these birds, we more I am struck 
with their sagacity ; and with respect to them and their 
doings, it is hard for me to draw the line between instinct 
and reason, both which qualities appear (to use a geological 
phrase) to pass into each other, and that so gradually, as 
to make it difficult to ascertain where one bc^gins and the 
other ends. In proof of my assertion, I need only mention, 
that a servant of mine, a ftiU-grown young woman, about 
twenty years of age, was some few years ago lying, fiice 
downwards, on the edge of a cliff, about six hundred feet 
in height, looking out for some lambs beneath, when, to 
make use of her own words, * she thought that a cloud had 
suddenly fiillen on her,' and, to her great dismay, found 
that her head was grasped by the talons of an eagle, that 
had out her scalp deeply on either side, which, when she 
succeeded in driving off the bold bird, bled proftisely. Now, 
as instinct would have taught the bird (I presume) what 
it could lift, and as it never could have been vain enough 
to think it oould fly off with nine stones of bones, blood, 
and blue vdns, it struck me at the time, that the feathered 
philosopher reasoned thus : * Here's a tit bit poised nearly 
at her centre of gravity on the top of a cliff; and if I can 
only assist her, by ali^ting on and adding my weight to 
her head in getting to the bottom, what glorious pickings 
I shall have.' Now, sir, should you, or any other person, 
be disposed to differ with me on this subject, you may visit 
the same eminence at Cranbay, and observe, as you readily 
may, a brace of eagles cruising in company; then listen to 
their barking — see their sudden pouncings at the banks 
beneath, evidently intended to start their game ; and when 
the hapless hare is driven by fright ftt>m its fbrm in the 
sand-hills, just mind how knowingly one bird keeps in the 
rear to take advantage of the turn I and if you, or any 
other gentleman, are not converted to my opinion, I give 
up my position as untenable.' 



OUMATB IN ENGIAND ASl> AMKRIOA. 

The more I travel the more reconciled I become to our 
own much-abused climate, both because it permits (as 
Charles the Second said) out-of-door exercise for more 
hours in the day and for more days in the year, on an ave- 
rage, than any other, but also because I feel sure that its 
temperate, moist character is more fiiivourable to the pro- 
duction of a vigorous robust habit of body. If the superi- 
ority in breadth and depth of chest, strength of limb, and 
general development of muscle, which distinguishes the 
upper class in England from that of other countries were 
pe^iHar to that class, one might attribute it to the practice 



of field-sports and other habits of lifts, which petiuips deptmA 
as much upon the structure ofsocie^ as upon climate; bat 
it certainly appears to me that the same difference in &voBr 
of England is observable among the oommerdal aod ]»> | 
bouring classes, the former of which must be equally ibt 
sedentary, the latter pretty equally the revei-ae , in all 
countries ; or, at least, if there be a difference, that differ- I 
encc is attributable to climate, and may fiiirly be set down 
among its advantages. A very able and inteUigent tra- 
veller, Mr Laing, who is well acquainted with continental 
Europe, remarks, that such men as form our household 
troops and the grenadier companies of our r^^iments of the 
line, hardy, muscular, broad-shouldered, well-limbed mca, 
are hardly to be met with abroad; and my own obaervataoai, 
both there and in America, induces me to agree i^y iafais 
view. In America, particularly, no man who can help it 
ever walks to any distance, and very few ride on boree- 
back.^ You see young men driving about in carriags aod 
waggons everywhere, both in town and country, and nothing 
surprises them more than the proposal of a long walk, 
either for purposes of sport or exercise. In summer tbe 
weather is too hot and relaxing; in winter the oold is too 
great, and the snow is on the ground, which makes walk- 
ing, except on beaten roads, disagreeable; and in sprxBg 
the country is all cut up with rain and mdting snow; 
so that the latter part of the autumn is the only season of 
the year which really suits for active exercise <m fool* — 
Godlei/. 

NATUBAL HI8T0BT OF B&AZIL. 

The Brazil-wood-tree, from which the country takes its 
name (Ccssalpima Brasiletto), called by the nattres ibri 
pitanga, is the same as the Sapan-wood of the East IndiiK. 
It is a government monopoly, and, owpg to the improvideu 
manner in which it has been cut down, is becoming scafoe. 
Other species of trees yielding valuable dyes, forest-treeis 
of all descriptions, some fhmishing beautifal woods for ca- 
binet work, others timber for shipbuilding, abound in the 
low lands. The previdling character of the forests is a 
magnificence, arising from the infinite diversity, richness, 
and luxuriance of the vegetation, of which the untrsTeQed 
European can have no conception. The various tints of a 
Brazilian forest are described as ranging frt>m a light yel- i| 
low green to one bordering on blue, mingled with red, 
brown, and deeper shades approaching to black. The sil- 
ver-tree is of a brilliant white ; the roee-wood-tree bean 
large golden blossoms, which beautiAiUy contrast wi^ the 
dark green ofthe double-feathered leaves; the Brazil-wood- 
tree puts forth large flowers of a purple hue ; the head of 
the mangoa is brown ; and here and there, the dark brown 
of a Gh^^ fir appears among the lighter foliage, like a 
stranger amid the natives ci the tropics. The effect of the j.j 
flowering parasitical plants, which entwine about the forest- 
trees, and sometimes form, by interlacing, an almost im- 
penetrable barrier, is compared to that of gay parterres in 
the air. The flora of Brazil is peculiarly ricL Nor is the 
animal kingdom less distinguished by its variety and pro- 
fusion. Butterflies, rivalling in splendour the colours ef 
the rainbow ; myriads of the most brilliant beetles, spark- 
ling like jewels on the leaves and flowers ; birds of Uie most 
splendid form and luperb plumage; above all, the various 
species of humming-birds, rivalling in beauty and lustre, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires; lizards and serpents of \\ 
scarcely less brilliant colours ; squirrels and troops of gre- I 
garious monkeys, with a variety <^ the gallinaceous ix^tea, 
toucans, fly-catchers, wood-peckers, and different kinds of 
the melodious thrush, are among the winged or creepiDg 
tenants of the forests ; and even the campos or mountam 
plains abound with birds, reptiles, insects, as well as deer, 
tapirs, and pecaries. — Josiah Oondar, 
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FIRESIDE MUSINGS. 
Wi like » good fire in all its stages — in its infancy, its 
prime, and its decay. Preserve us from an apology for a 
fire, in the sh^pe of half-ardozen pieces of coal stuck on the 
top of a grate, on a chilly autumnal evening, in what is 
called a fire-basket — a sort of compromise the mistress of a 
mansion makes between her love of comfort and her horror 
of dust Neither do we approve of a fire composed of one 
unmense block of the jetty mineral, smothered up with 
dross, with a line of red peeping from under the lower bars 
of the grate — a fire which, the thrifty housewife remarks, 
* might be a good fire all day if people would only let it 
alone.' Ay, that if! But in walks one of the lords of the 
creation, up goes the poker, smash goes the coal, and 
a crackling ensues that does one's heart good. 'Oh,' 
cries the lady, 'don't raise such a dust, if you please; 
and don't make such a noise — ^mind my poor head ; the fire 
will do very well.' We have only met with one gentleman, 
in the course of our experience, who seemed so far to resist 
the stirrings of humanity within him as never to touch a 
fire; it might go out before his eyes, but he would not 
think of noticing it. It could not proceed frx)m motiyes of 
economy, for he was one of the most generous of philan- 
thropists ; neither could it be the result of good training, 
for he never had a wife who made the fire her spedal do- 
minion and the poker a sceptre which none must wield but 
herself We framed yarious theories on the subject, all of 
which were dismissed as imsatisfiictory, when it occurred 
to us to ask an explanation of the anomaly ; what before 
had been mysterious was now clear as noonday — he never 
felt cold. 

Many are the trains of meditation into which we have 
been seduced by a habit of fire-gazing contracted in youth. 
When a fire gets a little sobered down, then it appears to 
US as a mirror of the past; in it the present assumes a 
Boftcned aspect; nay, we even try to send through it an 
inquisitiYe glance into the Aiture. We can trace in it 
oountenances, some, alas ! of which can only be the sub- 
jects for memory, and others which we &noy to be laugh- 
ing at us for the long taoea with which we regard them. 
Wordsworth has said, and most people have felt, 'that 
there are thoughts too deep for words,' so we could not, if 
we would, give an account of all the imaginings, pleasant 
^ cheerftil as a wedding party, or graye and solemn as 
a funeral procession, that haye passed along the highway 
of oor mind while studying the embers of a fire, which has 
assumed a shape not unlike the picturesque ruins of an 
ancient cathedral. 

One night kktely, while thus engaged, we fell in the 
I ooorse of our musings into a mood of comparison, so to 



speak, of which Men and Coals formed the subject. At first 
sight it may appear that there are few points of resemblance 
between them, but a little consideration will show that it 
is otherwise. Both may be divided into two great classes, 
the good and the bad ; and among the good of both bad 
individual members may be found, and so also with the 
bad classes of both. In coals, one bad piece will not only 
not bum itself, but will prevent the rest from giving forth 
their caloric. There the obnoxious piece lies ; you may stir 
and smash it till your patience is exhausted, but unless 
you make an effort, and forcibly eject it, the fire will never 
bum to your satisfaction. It is the same among meiL 
Some individuals, without intending it, operate upon so- 
ciety with the withering influence of what either is or 
used to be termed in Scotland 'ghaists* in fires. The 
fHends of such persons may reason, threaten, and entreat 
by turns. It will be all in vain. The men, without being 
worse, are, however, stolid. Nothing but ejection will do ; 
and when this is accomplished, you set matters to right 
The bad piece removed, lay the coals properly together and 
they will bum clearly and steadily, giving a bright, cheerful 
light; and bring a number of good common sense men to- 
gether, and they will plan and consult for their own and 
the general benefit^ the result of their benevolent efforts 
soon making itself apparent. Some coals, howeyer, though 
very good, require to be often broken and knocked up to 
make them bum, while others require only a gentle touch, 
and others again do best when left entirely to themselyes. 
Thus it is with men. Some are yery excellent men, and 
would wish to do all the good in their power, but then they 
are yery diffident ; they think anything they could do would 
have but little effect; they would willingly leaye others to 
exert themselyes who arc more capable ; or they are indo- 
lent, and it is so much trouble to attend meetings, and form 
societies, and make speeches, fiiey would rather be ex- 
cused — these require to be constantly stirred up, they need 
the influence of active spirits to keep them at their duty. 
Members of another class need only to be drawn out to 
bring all their powers to bear for the general good ; while 
others, both fi*om principle and temperament, are, inde- 
pendent of any extraneous impulse, always diligent in good 
works. Again, there are coals which blaze and crackle 
away delightfully, but it is soon over and they fall to ashes, 
while those which haye promised little at first rapidly 
brighten up and manifest their sterling worth. Here also 
the analogy holds good. There are parrot men as well as 
parrot coals — those who enter on a course of action with a 
great deal of noise and bustle. Ton are continually hear- 
ing of what they haye done, are doing, and intend to do; 
but when the force of the impulse which set them agoing 
is expended, they relapse immediately into a state of 
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apathy, and are heard of no more; "while those "wlio began 
the same course along with them, but who proceed quietly 
and make less ado, and are seldom before the public, are 
likely to do more good by steady perseverance * in the even 
tenor of their way.' There are among coals portions that 
are altogether useless — dross that must be thrown aside. 
And is there no such thing as human dross? Men are 
apt sometimes to get proud when they recount the great 
names of past ages and the present time, whose attainments 
and achievements have shed a halo around them, and gotten 
them the world for a worshipper ; when they think we are 
of the same nature as they, the same blood, the same &mily, 
they feel that humanity is elevated, and walk more erect 
and with a firmer step. But look, there is a wretch who 
shivers as he stands in rags and misery I Why does he live? 
He seems to exist on the earth only to pollute it If life 
has an end with him at all, it is but to procure the means 
of intoxication until every sense is deadened, and he ulti- 
mately sinks the victim of the degrading vice. He, too, was 
a man. Alas for human pride ! Will any one boast connexion 
with him? He belongs to the dross of society. But there 
is still another point of resemblance between men and 
coals. When consumed, coals are not annihilated, their 
. grosser particles fiiU to the ground, while their ethereal 
part mounts to the skies. This is true with regard to man, 
and a most glorious and ennobling truth it is. When his 
course here is run, the earthly portion of his nature returns 
to mingle with its parent eiurth, while the immortal spirit 
soars upward, to be placed at the disposal of the God who 
gave it. * Thus think and smoke tobacco,' was the iqjuno- 
tion of a venerable name of the last century; and some- 
what similar would be our advice to resolute fire-gazers 
of modem times. 



POETEAIT GALLERY. 

DB THOMAS BROWN. 

A POPULAB miscellany is not the proper place for discuss- 
ing metaphysical questions or for settUng metaphysical 
claims. Nor do we design at present so much to enter on 
Dr Brown's character as a philosopher as to estimate his 
merits as an elegant and powerM author. 

The literature of metaphysics is a very large and 
fertile theme. Indeed, when we remember how dry and 
adust the subject is generally reckoned, we are surprised 
that it has produced so many who have a claim to conside- 
ration even as writers. We need only refer to Spinoza, 
whose dangerous dogmas are expressed in diction the most 
succinct and precise ; to Hobbes, whose style is crystal in 
its simplicity and clearness ; to Locke, who, though cold, 
is admirably conversational in his exposition of metaphysi- 
cal truth ; to Berkeley, who, whatever his theme, is always 
elegant, expressing his sublime speculations in language 
chaste as that of Addison; to Godwin, whose thunderbolts 
were as polished as they were powerful ; to Sir William 
Drummond, whose academical questions never fail of reach- 
ing eloquence even when they miss truth ; to Dugald Stewart, 
whose sole claim indeed to be remembered is, we suspect, 
the beauty of his style ; and to Dr Thomas Brown, who has 
sweetened tiie harshness of his speculations with the honey 
of eloquent words, beautiful figures, and rich firequent ex- 
tracts firom his fovourite poets. 

We do not know, in fiwst, if Dr Brown were not rather 
intended b^ nature for a philosophical poet than for a 
poetical philosopher. To tlus it is no valid objection that 
his verse is not equal to his prose. His poems were re- 
laxations instead of trials of strength. They were studies 
not works. They were exercises St the &aoy not efforts of 
the whole man. They were written, too, in an obsolete 



and imitative style, and had he filled up tiie measure of la 
merely poetical ambition, it had only constituted lam t 
seoond-mmd and second-rate Pope. Accordingly, bii if- 
nes, &c. have perished, and his Paradise of Coquettoi m 
only ushered, by the plaudits it reoetved, more tninipb> 
antly into the embrace of oblivion. 

A poet, nevertheless. Brown was, if fire, fancy , bna^ 
tion, and eloquence are elements in a poet's character. & 
vein is perpetually breaking out amid the driest discnasoBfi, 
like a well of water in the wilderness; and wKenCTcrDi. 
able or unwilling to use his own illustrative imaipnttioa 
he has only to retreat amidst the stores of his ridily fie* 
nished memory. It was, we have be^ told, quite a ttm, 
to hear him, in tones of gentle and tremulous earaestness, 
repeating extracts firom the poets. And a portion of tk 
pleasure remains as a legacy to the reader of his ketora, 
who at every turning encounters, like ' old fiuniliar feces,' 
the most beautifiil passages of Milton, Ytmng, Cowper. wA 
Akenside. Indeed, the ' Pleasures of Tmaginntnon,' bj tfas 
latter, are transferred all but bodily into the lectures; aad 
he who buys Brown may save himself the expense of bet- 
ing Akenside. 

Restless subtlety is unquestionably the leadmg ftatet 
of Brown's intellectual character. < Compound Divisop' ■ 
his fisLvourite rule. He refines on his own finest distincliom 
He splits not only ludrs but their shadows. His eye a 
microscopic, and differences almost invisible to others sr 
to him gross, large, and palpable. The process be rafi- 
cules in his lecture on the Immortality of the Sooi, hj 
which, on the supposition of the mind b^ng matensl, vi 
might split up a joy into its constituent joylingti isS^ 
dissect a doubt, and quarter (if not hang) a scruple, is s 
fbcHBomile of the action of his own mind. Intellect lies !«• 
fore him as a body before the scalpel of the anatomist, aui 
its most delicate processes and intricate windings ire » 
him distinct and traceable as is the blood in the bnnekiqs 
veins. It is curious to mark the effect of this upon Ms 
manner of writing. Of almost all writers he reqrares « 
watohM reader. Slumber a moment, let fidl the nunntest 
linir in the chain of the argument, and you have lost tbt 
whole. A reporter is said to have complained, that of lil 
speakers Coleridge most ^ectaally put him out, and tli^ 
not by indistinctness or rapidity of utterance, but by qd- 
expectedness ; from the first part of his sentence he eould 
never infer or conjecture the close. So with Brown. Itee 
is however this difference: Coleridge's unexpectedBcs fi 
principally confined to the end of his periods; Brown's is 
incessant, meeting and startling you at every pdmt and i& 
every comer. 

And to this we are in a great measure to ascribe that 
obscurity which has often be^ charged against our aotixr s 
style. This springs from that excessive and almost dis- 
eased subtlety which actuated and controlled his intelleet 
His every clause is parenthetical, there are perpetoaDj 
wheels within wheels, distinctions breathlessly runmog 
after and overtaking distinctions ; and no wonder ^ogii 
language sometimes be a laggard in the rapid and im- 
patient chase. Hall somewhere says, that he had <rfl»to 
gather tJie meaning of Brown's lectures from those M 
recapitulations by which each is commenced. But em 
in these we see the actions of the same incessant delica^ 
and refinement of thought, and his very explanations re- 
quire sometimes to be exphuned. 

Apart from such characteristics as these, which iDi|fai&U 
be true ci an acute and ingenious law-piq>er, his "^^"^^ 
need we say, glow with fervid eloquence, and often effi^ 
resce into pure and passionate poetry. Particularly, mW 
draws towards the close of his lucubrations, and seems to 
see his much-prized vacation in the distance, and closer^ 
hand, like a triumphal arch of exit, the noble them^ « 
Immortality and the Great Spirit waiting to be treated is 
he alone could treat them, Ms tone changes and bis Itf- 
guage heffjoa to bum; his lectures, like a great poem, gr«T 
towards a climax, and the grand finale is the immortabtf 
of man. Acutely as he reasons, he is not able nor "^^ 
to reason himself out of this fimdamental principle. Sbsipj 
as he dissects, he cannot cut out the spirit from tbe cob- 
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BtHation of humanity. In his sererest onxcible tnere re- 
ntms no less important a reridutim than the ererlasting 
souL 

We remember reading these lectures at the same time 
▼ith the latter books of the Night Thoughts. They were 
ilikc but different In Brown you have the protest of the 
intellect against the dreary dogma of annihilation. In 
Yomig you hear the toul itself rising up in its majesty, 
*like thunder heard remote,' and spuming the thought 
that it can erer die. Brown is most felicitous in his expo- 
sition of the metaphysical; Toung of the moral argument 
for immortality. Brown's reasoning sometimes blossoms 
into absolute poetry ; Young's poetry often becomes a high 
and solemn argument, 'funding on its way ' in copious 
and eloquent measures. The two, taken together, consti- 
tute the finest and most forcible pleading ever put forth in 
this country, at least, for the immortality <^the soul. 

We haye had the pleasure of hearing Professor Wilson 
lectnre on the same absorbing topic. His lectures, avoid- 
ing the metaphysics of the subject entirely, seemed a sup- 
plement to the Night Thoughts. And as his eve kindled, 
and his breast heayed, and his brow flushed, m the pro- 
gress of the * great argument ; ' and as, with deep-drawn, 
long-lingering; slow-expiring tones, solemn as a cathedral 
channt, he uttered the memorable l^ords, * If Deity de- 
agned this earth to be at once the cradle and the graye of 
man, why did he hiuig it among the stars ? ' you were ir- 
resistibly impressed with the feeling that that spirit at 
least can neycr die. Snch emotions and such eloquence 
proclaim death impossible, and the mind from which they 
spring a native of the depths of absolute and inextinguish- 
able being. 

Fnseli, when asked once whether he belieyed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, replied in language rather rou^ to 
be rq)ei^ verbatim — * I don't know whether you have a 
soul, but I am sure I have.' Such a sentence goes fiirther, 
we are sometimes tempted to suppose, than many elaborate 
argmnentations to settle the question. 

Along with the manly powers of Brown's mind, we find 
in him traces of feminine delicacy and elegance. As there 
was much, it is said, of the lady in his appearance and 
address, so a certain fiistidiousness in his tiuste, a certain 
sweetness of tone, a certain trembling and sensitive i^fine- 
ment of manner, characteristic of the &ir sex, adhere to 
all his writings. His works are redolent of the < cup that 
cheers but not inebriates,' under whose influence they 
were composed, and transport us to the peaoeftil parlour 
of sympaUiiaing female relatives to whom they were at first 
read. The amiable philosopher, aspiring to revolutionise 
the metaphysics of his country, * agreeing with no one if 
he coald possibly differ from him,' pursuing the most dar- 
ing and original speculations, had yet no greater pleasure 
than in laying their results at the feet of Ids mouier and 
sisters ; and a smile of approval from them was to him, 
for all his tdl and mental travail, an * exceeding great 
reward.' One is reminded of the parlour at Olney, where 
a kindred, though possibly superior spirit, was by fiur 
fingers tuned to exertion, and with &ir smiles thought 
lumself richly rewarded for his immortal labours. 

It were unpardonable, even in a rapid notice, to omit all 
mention of his darling production, Ms essay on the rela- 
tions of Cause and Effect ; a work of years, which he po- 
lished again and again, till it became what it is, one of the 
most^ complete, elegant, and ingenious of metaphysical 
I^^Uses. Catching the pregnant hint, which dropped, as 
if in chance, from the large, careless, overflowing mind of 
Home, he has wrought it up into an entire and finished 
system. He has, at the same time, severed it from its snr- 
nused connexion with Atheism. He has, at great length, 
explained the formation of our ideas of the necessary con- 
nexion of cause and effect; and, in a note, rather ungrate- 
^y repaid Ms obligation to Hume by giving, on Ms own 
principles; the most satisfiujtory reply we have yet seen to 
his &mons argument against miracles. 

A lovely and distinguished person altogether was Dr 
Twtnas Brown. Truly a * mild spirit, peaceftilly prying 
utto the nniverse, not insolently lording over it.^ In his 



keen yet gentle flice you see a man occupied with some 
fine train of thought He was a lover of all beautifbl 
objects and of all elegant enjoyments. He spent his sum- 
mers at Inver Inn, a romantic spot in the neighbourhood 
of Dunkeld. The author of this paper, in company with 
two other admirers of Dr Brown, some years ago, passed 
the spot Yielding to a sudden and united impulse, we 
entei^ and asked for the room where the * celebrated Dr 
Thomas Brown had studied ; ' they had never so much as 
heard of Ms name ! Wo went in, however, ordered refresh- 
ments, pleased ourselves with the idea that the room around 
us was, after all, Ms sanctum sanctorum, and drank a 
bumper to the memory of the * Prince of Scottish PMloso- 
phere, Dr Thomas Brown.' 



PEACE SOCIETIEiS. 
Wb promised another article on Peace Societies, and now 
sit down to redeem our pledge. And yet what more can 
we say than has been said already? All sober^hinking per- 
sons must assuredly Ml into our views ; a greater mistake 
than that wMch ascribes the * rage ibr peace,' so peculiarly 
characteristic of modem times, to any loftier principle than 
that on wMch we have endeavoured to explain it, cannot 
be supposed. Ours is, at all hazards, a safe view of the 
subject If Christianity has done much (and it has assur- 
edly done most) in effecting the change, it has not done the 
whole, and never until men are governed by her benignant 
influence will wars cease to the ends of the earth. It is fSur 
from being our intention to become argumentative on a 
topic so exceedingly commonplace as the present Our 
present object is, rather more to let others speak than to 
continue talking ourselves. Peace Societies, as we have 
already said, have been in existence for more than thirty 
years. Though they have owed their success to the prin- 
ciples on wMch we adventured to expatiate in our last 
article, it would be very unfair to insinuate that they 
owed their primary origin to any such cause. To the 
members of the Society of Friends is probably exclusively 
duo the merit of adhering to the principle wMIe all the 
world beside were < wondering after the b^ist ; ' and while to 
them must be acceded the merit of having commenced, to 
them must be acceded also the praise of having, in all its 
stages, accelerated the movement by their calm, judicious, 
and strenuous advocacy of the prindples upon wMch it is 
based. 

Around the name of Thomas Clarkson associations clus- 
ter equally brilliant and sacred. We cannot trust our- 
selves by adventuring into the regions of eulogy ; but the 
man who can peruse without emotion the following letter, 
transmitted recentiy by the venerable pMlanthropist to a 
friend, who had written him on the subject of peace, is cer- 
tainly fivr firom being a subject for our envy : — 

* My woetht Friend, 
* I am too ill at the present moment to attempt a long 
letter in answer to yours ; and am, moreover, nearly blind ; 
and, being in the 86th year of my age, have no hope of 
being better. There is, I think, no request you could have 
made to me with wMch I could more readily and with 
greater pleasure comply, than that of signing the American 
Address. War is only fit for wild beasts, and is below the 
reason and dignity of man. I really do think that the 
addresses wMch you propose will greatly soften American 
prejudices, and lead to a happy r^ult You will perceive 
by the above how blind I am; not being able to see when 
the lines end. — ^Yours truly, Thomas CiAnksoN.' 

The reference here made to the American address na- 
turally leads us to take notice of the vast efforts wMoh, 
across the Atlantic, the friends of peace are now mak- 
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ing in promotion of the cause, tlie idea of adYanoing 
which originated in our own country. Nothings howerer, 
can be conceived as more cordial than the responses 
it has, in a yariety of quarters in the States, immediately 
called out. It is perhaps better to state definitely, that to 
Manchester is due the honour of originating the adyioe; 
liyerpool immediately gave answer to the caU ; since then 
it has been received with approbation in many districts of 
Britain. Out of several hundred names which might be 
given we quote the following : — Lord Radnor, Lord Mor- 
peth, Richard Cobden, M.P., John Bright, M.P., John 
Bowring, M.P., T. M. Gibson, M.P., Edward P. Bouverie, 
M.P., Thomas Thomeley, M.P., William Brown, Laurence 
Heyworth, Riclu^ Rathbone, George T^^on, John Brooks, 
William Rawson, Henry Ashworth^ Joseph Sturge, J. S. 
Buckingham, Douglas Jerrold, James Montgomeiy, Theo- 
bald Hathew, and the venerable Thomas Clarkson. No- 
thing, however, has more contributed to promote the success 
of the movement than the late American oration of Mr 
Sumner; had not some of the recent Glasgow addresses 
rather staggered us, we should have called it by fkr the 
best that has been delivered on the subject It was spoken, 
according to its title-page, before the authorities of the city 
of Boston, United States, on the 8th of July, 1845. While 
its eloquence must be admired by all, greater praise still 
is probably due to its statistics. In ^ving the reader a 
conception of the mere pecuniary expenses which the last 
war occasioned, the details are really astounding. We 
take, for example, the following in reference to what is 
requisite to support the standing army of Europe alone : 

* According to the most recent tables to which I have had 
access, the public debt of the different European States, 
so &r as it is known, amounts to the teirifio sum of 
6,887,000,000 doUars (£1,380,625,000), all of this the 
growth of war ! It is said that tiiere are thron^out these 
states 17,900,000 paupers, or persons subsisting at the ex- 
pense of the countoy, without contributing to its resources. 
If these millions of tiie public debt, forming only a part of 
what has been wasted in war, could be apportioned among 
these poor, it would give to each of them 875 dollars 
(£78 : 2 : Old.), a sum which would place all above want, 
and which is about equal to the average value of tiie pro- 
per^ of each inhabitant of Massachussetts. The public debt 
of Great Britahi amounted in 1839 to 4,265,000,000 dol- 
lars (£888,541,666), all of this growth of war since 1688 ! 
This amount is much larger thui that of all the precious 
metals which at this moment form the circulating medium 
of the world I It is said rashly by some persons, who have 
given littie attention to this subject, that all this expendi- 
ture was good for the people; but these persons ao not 
bear in mind, that it was not bestowed on any useful ob- 
ject. It was wasted. The aggregate capital of all tibe joint- 
stock companies in England, of which tiiere was any kuown 
record in 1842, embracing canals, docks, bridges, insur- 
ance companies, banks, gas-lights, water, mines, railways, 
and other miscellaneous objects, was about 835,000,000 
dollars (nearly £174,000,000) ; a sum which has been de- 
voted to the wel&re of the people, but how much less in 
amount than the war debt ! For the six years ending in 
1886, the average payment for the interest on this debt was 
about 140,000,000 dollars (upwards of £29,000,000) 
annually. If we add to this sum, 60,000,000 dollars 
(£12,500,000), during this same period, paid to the army, 
navy, and ordoance, we shall have 200,000,000 dollars 
(more than £41,600,000), as the annual tax on the Eng- 
lish people, to pay for former wars, and to prepare for new. 
Durmg this same period, there was an annual appropria- 
tion of only 20,000,000 dollars (say £4,166,000) for all 
the civil purposes of the government It thus appears that 
war absorbed ninety cents of every dollar (188. of every 
pound sterling) that was pressed by heavy taxation from 



the English people, who almost seem to sweat blood! Us | 
remainmg ten cents (or 2s. of the 208.) suflSoed to aab- ' 
tain the splendour of tiie throne, the administration cf jib- ' 
tice, and the diplomatic relations with fordgn poven; ii 
short, all the proper objects of a Christian State. Let is 
now look exclusively at the preparaHonsfor war imtmnf 
^eace. It is one of the miseries of war, that even m pace, 
Its evils continue to be felt by the world, beyond anj otber 
evils by which poor suffering humanity is oppressed At 
this moment the Christian nations, worshippmg a synbol 
of common brotherhood, live as if in intrenched campe, h 
which they keep armed watch, to prevent surprise frm , 
each other. The number of soldiers now keeping the pesce < 
of European Christendom, as a standing army, iriboct 
counting the navy, is upwards of two miUions. Some es- ' 
timates place it as Inffi as three millions. The arajof 
Great Britain exceeds 800,000 men ; that of France 350,000; 
that of Russia 730,000, and is reckoned by some as higli < 
as 1,000,000; that of Austria about 275,000; thatofPrw. 
sia 150,000. Taking the smaller number, suppose tbeae ' 
two millions to require for their annual support an srenge ' 
sum of only 150 dollars (£81 : 5s.) each, the result wooM , 
be 300,000,000 dolhirs (£62,500,000) for their susteoaaoe , 
alone ; and reckoning one officer to ten soldiers, and aHov- 
ing to each of the latter an English shilling a-daj, or 87 
dollars (£18 : 2 : 6d.) aryear for wages, and to tiie fimBtr 
an average salary of 500 dollars (£104 : 8 : 4d.) a-year, v« 
should have for the pay of the whole no less than 256i|000^ 
dollars (upwards of £58,300,000), or an appalling sm 
total for both sustenance and pay of 556,OCK),000 doDin 
(£115,888,000). If the same calculation be made, snppoe- 
ing the forces to amount to three millions, the sum toUl 
will be 885,000,000 dollars (nearly £174,000,000) ! Bot ' 
to this enormous sum, another still more enormoos most 
be added, on account of the loss sustained by the iritb- 
drawal of two millions of hardy, healthy men, in the bloom . 
of life, from useftil, productive labour. It has been sop- 
posed that it costs an average of 500 dollars (£104 : 8 : 4d.} 
to rear a soldier; and that the value of his labour, if d^ 
voted to usefdl objects, would be 150 dollars (£31 : 5e.) %• 
year. The Christian powers, therefore, in se^ng aput 
two millions of men, as soldiers, sustain a loss of 
1,000,000,000 dollars (£208,888,000), on account of tbrfr t 
training; and 300,000,000 dollars (£62,500,000) annually, 
on account of their labour. So much for the cost of the 
standing army of European Christendom in time of peace' 

This calculation, our readers will percdve, embraces ex- 
clusively the standing armies of Europe. Statements not 
lees startling are made respecting the naval expenditora 
We give only one other extract frt>m these gloomy statistic^ 
assuring our readers that a perusal of this part of Mr 
Sumner's oration will satisfy them that its expensiTeoess 
alone proves it to be, irrespective of the other evils of wir, 

* A gamo, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.' 

* Enormous as are the expenses of this charact^ in Eorop^t 1 
those in our country are still gi^ter in proportion to the ' 
other expenditures of the fedend government. It ^>pean 
that the average expenditures of the federal government for 
the six years ending with 1840, exclusive of payments oo ac- 
count of debt, were 26,474,892 dolhurs (about £5,516,000); 
of this sum, the average appropriation each year foir mifi- : 
tary and naval purposes amounted to 21,828,908 doUan 
(£4,448,521), b^ 80 per cent ofthe whole amount! Tes; 
of all the income which was received by the federal gorera- 
ment, 80 cents of every dollar (£80 in every £100) was 
applied in this useless way. The remaining 20 cents so^ | 
flced to maintain the government, the administration of I 
justice, our relations with foreign nations, the lightiiooses 
which shed their cheerf^ signals over the rong^ irsTes 
which boat upon our long and ind^ited coast, from the 
Bay of Fundy to the mou£ of the ACssissippi. Let ns ob- 
serve the relative expenditures ofthe United States, m the ' 
scale of the nations, for military preparations, in tune d 
peace, exclusive of payments on account of the debta 
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These expenditoree ftre in proportion to the whole expen- 
dxtore of goremment : — ^In Austria, as 88 per cent ; in 
France, as 88 per cent ; in Prussia, as 44 per cent ; in 
Great Britain, as 74 per cent ; in the United States, as 80 
per cent By a table of the expenditures of the United 
States, exclusiYe of payments on account of the public debt> 
it appears, that in the fifty-three years from the formation of 
our present goyemment in 1789, down to 1848, there has 
been spent ^ enormous sum of swenUoi hundred and 
ihirttf-five milUoM of dollars (£861,458,888), a sum beyond 
the conception of human fiunuties, sunk under the sanction 
of the gOTemment of the United States in mere peaceful 
preparations for war; more than $even times as much as 
was dedicated by the goyemment during the same period, 
to all other purposes whatsoeyer/ 

Mr Sunmers, howeycr, is something more than a cold, 
dry statist He b eloquent, some will think, eyen to a 
fault, and his oration contains many passages of brilliant 
declamation. We haye seldom read a more yiyid descrip- 
tion of the atrocities and horrors of war than the follow- 
ing:— 

*The immediate effect of war is to seyer all relations of 
friendship and commerce between the two nations and 
eyery indiyidnal thereof^ impressing upon each citizen or 
suliject the character of enemy. Imagine this between 
England and the United States. The innumerable ships of 
the two countries, the white doyes of commerce, bearing 
the oliye of peace, would be driyen from the sea, or turned 
from their proper purposes to be ministors of destruction ; 
the threads of social and business intercourse, which haye 
become woyen into a thick web, would be suddenly snapped 
asunder ; friend could no longer communicate witii friend ; 
the twenty thousand letters, which each fortnight are 
speeded, from this port alone, across the sea, could no 
lonaer be sent and the human affections and desires, at 
whiEh these are the precious expression, would seek in ynin 
for utterance. Tell me, you who haye friends and kindred 
abroad, or who are bound to foreigners by the more worldly 
relatioiB of commerce, are you prepared for this rude 
separadon ? But this is little compiu^ with what must 
follow. The horrors of these redden eyery page of history ; 
while, to the disgrace of humanity, the historian has rarely 
applied to their brutal authors the condenmation they de- 
Berre. A popular writer, in our own day, dazzled by those 
fiilse ideas of greatness at which reason and Christianity 
blush, does not hesitate to dwell on them with terms of 
rapture and eulogy. At Tarragona, aboye six thousand 
human beings, almost all defenceless — men and women, 
grey hairs and infiint innocence, attractiye youth and 
wrinkled age — were butchered by the inftiriat^ troops in 
one night; and the morning sun roso upon a city whose 
streets and houses were inundated with blood : and yet 
this is called a * glorious exploit' This was a conquest by 
the French. At a later day, Ciudad Rodrigo was stormed 
by the British, when there ensued, in tho license of yictory, 
a frightM scene of plunder and yiolence, while shouts and 
screams on all sides fearfUlly intermingled with the groans 
of the wounded. The churches were desecrated ; the cel- 
lars of wine and spirits were pillaged : fire was wantonly 
applied to different parts of the city, and brutal intoxication 
spread in eyery direction. It was only when the drunken 
men dropped from excess, or fell asleep, that any degree of 
order was restored ; and yet the storming of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo is pronounced * one of the most brilliant exploits of 
the Bri&h army.' This exploit was followed by the storm- 
ing of Badi^oz, in which tlie same scenes were enacted 
tgam, with added atrocities. Let the story be told in the 
words of a partial historian : * Shameless rapacity, brutal 
intemperance, sayage lust cruelty and murder, shrieks and 
^teoQs lamentations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the 
nisBng of fire bursting from the houses, the crashing of 
doors and windows, and the report of muskets used in 
vblenoe, resounded for two days and nights in the streets 
of Badi^oz ! On the third, when the city was sacked, when 
the tomsn were exhausted by their excesses, the tumult 



rather subsided than was quelled. The wotmded were then 
looked to— the dead disposed oV The same terrible war 
affords another instance of the horrors of a siege, which 
cries to heayen for judgment For weeks before the sur- 
render of Saragossa, l£e deaths were from four to fiye 
hundred daily ; the liying were unable to bury the dead, 
and thousands of carcasses, scattered about the streets and 
courtyards, or piled in heaps at the doors of churches, 
were left to dissolye in their own corruption, or to be licked 
up by the flames of the burning houses. The city was 
shaken to its foundation by sixteen thousand shells thrown 
during the bombardment and the explosion of forty-fiye 
thousand pounds of powder in the mines, while the bones 
of forty thousand persons, of eyery age, and both sexes, 
bore dreadful testimony to the unutterable atrocity of war. 
These might be supposed to be pictures firom the age of 
Alaric, Scourge of God, or of Attila, whose boast was, that 
grass did not grow where his horse had set his foot ; but 
no, they belong to our own times. They are portions of 
the wonderftil but wicked' career of him who stands out 
as the foremost representatiye of worldly grandeur. The 
heart aches as we follow him and his marshals firom field 
to field of glory. At Albuera, in Spain, we see the horrid 
piles of carcasses, while all the night the rain pours down ; 
and the riyer, and the hills, and the woods on each side, 
resound with the dismal clamours and groans of dying 
men. At Salamanca, long after the battle, we behold the 
ground still blanched by tbs skeletons of those who fell, and 
strewn with the fhtgments of casques and cuirasses. We 
follow in the dismal traces of his Russian campaign : At 
Valentia we see the soldiers black with powder; their 
bayonets bent with the yiolence of the encounter ; the eanh 
ploughed with cannon-shot ; the trees torn and mutilated ; 
the field covered with broken carriages, wounded horses, 
and mangled bodies; while disease — sad attendant on 
military suffering — sweeps thousands from the great hospi- 
tals of the army ; and the multitude of amputated limbs, 
which there is not time to destroy, accumulate in bloody 
heaps, filling the lur with corruption. T¥hat tongue, what 
pen, can describe the horrors of the field of Borodino, 
where, between the rise and set of a single sun, more than 
one hundred thousand of our fellow-men, equalling in 
number the population of this whole dty, sank to the earth 
dead or wounded ! Fifty days after the battle, no less 
than twenty thousand are found lying where they haye 
fiillen; and the whole plain is strewn with half-buried 
carcasses of men and horses, intermingled with garments 
dyed in blood, and bones gnawed by dogs and yultures. 
Who can follow the Fr^ich army in their dismal retreat, 
avoiding the pursuing spear of the Cossack only to sink 
under the sharper ftost and ice, in a temperature below zero, 
on foot without a shelter for their bodies, and famishing • 
on horse-flesh and a miserable compound of rye and snow- 
water ? Still later, we behold him with a firesh army, con- 
tending against new forces under the walls of Dresden ; 
and as the Emperor rides oyer the field of battle, haying 
supped with the King of Saxony the night before, ghastly 
traces of the contest of the preceding day are to be seen 
on all sides. Out of the newly-made graves hands and arms 
are projecting, stark and stiff above the earth. And 
shortly afterwards, when shelter is needed for the troops, 
direction is given to occupy the hospitals of the insane, 
with the order — * Turn out the mad.' But wasted lands, 
ruined and fiimished dUes, and slaughtered armies are 
only a part of the * purple testament of bleeding war.' 
Every soldier is connected, as all of you, by dear ties of 
kindred, love, and friendship. He has been sternly sum- 
moned firom the warm embraces of his fiimily. To him, 
there is, perhaps, an aged mother, who ha» fondly hoped to 
lean her decaying frame upon his more youthfyil form; 
perhaps a wifb, whose life has been just entwined insepar- 
ably with his, now oondenmed to wasting despair ; per- 
haps brothers, sisters. As he fhlls on the field of battle, 
must not all these rush with his blood ? But who can 
measure the distiness that radiates as fh>m a bloody sun, 
penetrating innumerable homes T Who can give the gauge 
and dimensions of this incalcniable sorrow ? Tell me^ ye 
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who Have felt the bitterness of parting with dear friends 
and kindred, whom jou have watched tenderly till the last 
golden sands have run out and the great hour-glass is 
turned, what is the measure of your anguish ? Your friend 
has departed, soothed by kindness, and in the arms of love ; 
the soldier gasps out his life with no friend near, while the 
scowl of hate darkens all that he beholds — darkens his 
own departing soul.* 

We take leave for the present of the subject of Peace 
Societies. We wish them all success. We shall watch 
their progress with interest^ believing that they may prove 
valuable auxiliaries in accomplishing the beautifril and 
glowing prediction of Scripture : * They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks; naUon shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neidier shall they learn war any more.' 



THE HOTTENTOTS. 

The Hottentots are a race of small people* seldom exceed- 
ing five feet three or four inches. They are thin and 
attenuated, their skin, even in the younger ones, being 
shrivelled and rough. They have square countenances, 
high cheek-bones, a flat nose deeply sunk within the facial 
line, small eyes not at all prominent, a large wide mouth, 
with the under lip generally thick. Their teeth are dark, 
often decayed and irregular. Their heads are not at all 
intellectual. Their feet and hands, however, are small 
and beautifully formed. 

When first met on the coast, they evidently had been in 
the habit of occasionally communicating with ships. They 
invariably possessed a steel, although they had no foreign 
weapons. 

On first visiting them on shore, they received us with 
looks of the greatest apathy and indifference, evidently 
waiting for the first advances to be made : they were in a 
sitting posture, the weight of the thighs resting on the legs 
above the hceL It is somewhat singular that this is the 
manner and attitude in which a New Zealander invariably 
receives strangers, considering it a mark of respect towards 
them. On approaching and shaking hands with them they 
soon seemed at ease, quickly asking for water and tobacco. 
They had no weapons with tiiem, having, as was afterwards 
discovered, hid them amongst the rocks ; they always have 
a great number of dogs. Their women never appeared, 
and, during all our intercourse with them, they were rarely 
seen. Whether this proceeded from a natural timidity, or 
arose from former ill-treatment, it was difficult to deter- 
mine. It is, however, believed to have been from the latter 
cause. They seem to be capable of taking in at once a 
week's provision. When first met with, two of them were 
brought to the vessel, and it certainly seemed as if it was 
impossible to satisfy them with food ; and the complacency 
with which they patted their stomachs, extended in a most 
extraordinary manner, showed how much they seemed to 
eiyoy their feed. They were very fond of smoking, and 
often asked for tobacco. When first met with they used a 
wiry sort of grass, but invariably preferred tobacco. 

Having one day, when two of uie men were on board, 
observed some others amongst the rocks at a distance in- 
land, and supposing them to be women, who, at this time, 
had not been seen, the men were accompanied on shore, 
from which they did not seem inclined to start. On walk- 
ing about, however, the recent foot-print of a child was dis- 
covered, which, when pointed out to them, seemed to agitate 
them considerably. Determined, if possible, to see their 
dwelling, the foot-prints were followed, the natives also 
coming, but evidently displeased. About one mile fh>m 
the beach two rude huts were seen, with all their weapons 
and property. The women and children, however, were 
gone, which seemed as much to astonish the natives as to 
disappoint us. One of them ran at once to the place where 
the fire had been, pushed his hand amongst the ashes, and, 
feeling no heat, seemed at once overwhelmed by passion 
and disappointment After many apparent violent expres- 



sions and gestures he quietly sat down, filled his {qteiridi 
a wiry-looking dried grass from a skin bag suspended !^ | 
his neck, and, smoking a few seconds, became quite exdtei ' 
presenting exactly the same appearance as an opna. 
smoker. After the excitement, his eyes, at first rolling 
about like those of a maniac,, became fixed, and he tuDbled 
over on the ground, lying for some time as if dead. * 

Their language is exactly similar in sound to the Qunse, 
being produced by the same clacking sound of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth. They, in thdr constus 
intercourse with the crews of the vessels, during two yean, 
did not make much progress in acquiring English. One 
rather intelligent fellow, who went by the English cogno- 
men of Pease-soup, was most easily understood by wwdi 
signs, and expression; but they are certainly as nmcb 
bdiind the South Sea Islanders in mental as in phyaol 
qualifications. The same Pease-soup was the muacian of 
the party, having an instrument composed of a pieee of 
wood about three feet long, a piece of sinew string, going 
from one end to the other, having near one end a piece d 
nicely scraped sinew about a quarter of an inch broid. 
This string being tightened to the proper tension, he ap- 
plied his lips to the piece of sinew, and apparently with 
considerable exertion produced a few notes similar to the 
low notes of the French horn. When listening to tfce 
music on board he seemed much delighted, and, on (»e of 
the sailors commencing to dance a hornpipe, he immedi- 
ately joined and kept most excellent time. 

Their clothing consists simply of a skin mantle, coo- 
posed of tJie skins of various wild animals ; it is tied aroood 
the neck, and hangs loosely over the shoulders. They hkve 
invariably a piece of skin about a foot square suspended 
by a string tied round the loins. They generally had a 
sort of skull-cap of skin on their heads, which have mi\j a 
little woolly hair. At times, when prepared for a jonmey, 
they have a sort of mocassin or skin boot. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows and spears. Jk 
bow is made of wood, about four feet in length. The alrow 
is of bamboo, feathered at the inner end. At the outer end 
a piece of sharpened bone fits into the bamboo, one end of 
the bone bdng clear, the other poisoned with a black 
pitchy-looking substance. Their quiver generally con- [i 
tained about forty to fifty arrows. Their spear is about 
seven feet long, the handle made of wood, the head in- ' 
variably of steel, of native workmanship. They posses 
considerable dexterity in the use of these weapons. When 
asked where they got them, they invariably replied, a long 
way off, where &ere were plenty of people. They cany ' 
their supply of water in ostrich eggs, having a small hole 
in one end. They had also a supply of a red odire-looking I 
substance, with which and grease they occasionally smeared I 
their bodies. They are extremely filthy in their peraons, 
never washing their bodies. They seem to trust m the 
coast entirely to supplies derived from it — ^young seals, 
birds, and shell-fish being the only food they seemed to 
use. They are, no doubt, induced to live on the coast from 
the chance of meeting with vessels. However often thej 
were clothed from the vessels, they always anpeared the 
following day in the kaross, and must have hid the clothes 
away, perhaps for the purpose of carrying with them when 
Uiey rejoin tieir tribe. Three or four of them weot away 
to the interior, travelling to the southeastward, and re- 
turned after an absence of four months. They had then 
with them a few roots, the remains of what they appeared 
to have subsisted on on the journey, something similar in 
appearance to the mandioca root 

The Hottentots do not appear to have any religion, at 
least no observances of any were ever noticed among them. 
Their ideas on the subject could not be ascertained from a 
want of the requisite knowledge of their language. 

They are extremely quiet and respectf\il in thdr de- 
meanour, never attempting to touch or take anything not 
given to them. No instance of dishonesty was known on 
the part of any of them; and when hungry and thirsty they 
have never mode the least attempt to assist themaehres, 
until asked, although the table was covered with food be- 
fore them. On showing Pcase^oup over the steamer 
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niimderbolt» he seemed highly delighted with eveTyUiing^ 
partaonlmrlj the pictures, looking-glasses, and Yarions na- 
tive weapons in Captain Brodie's cabin. On being taken 
into the engine-rcom, howerer, the sight seemed completely 
to astonish him; he gave a long peculiar whistle, gazing 
on the machinery some time without speaking. — The Afri- 
can Quano Trade, 

THE TWO SISTERS. 

I5 the year 1792, when the threatening proclamations and 
advance of the allies aroused the military fervour of the 
French to the highest pitch, Jean Herou, a simple villager 
of Normandy, re6pon<£ng to the call * the country is in 
danger,' hastened to join the army of the frontier. Jean 
left few behind, in his native village, to lament his depar- 
ture; yet there was one, a warm-hearted country girl, to 
whom he had been betrothed for some time, and who shed 
many bitter tears. With equal grief and vows of fidelity, 
Jean bade fiirewell to his beloved Catherine, and hastened 
to take his place among that enthusiastic soldiery who 
were destined in a few short years to become the dictators 
of Europe. He thus became a sharer in the toils and dan- 
gers of those extraordinary campaigns, in which the raw 
levies of the republic, without proper clothing, barefooted, 
and often without bread, vanquished the veteran and well- 
appcnnted armies of the allies, and threw the lustre of 
military renown over the fearfUl atrocities which disgraced 
the interior of the country. France has never been at a 
loss for soldiers, and Jean Herou, along with many amiable 
qualities, Mly inherited the national spirit in this respect 
After having distinguished himself on many occasions, 
Jean returned to Paris, and was appointed one of the guard 
of the Directory. Faithftd to his promise, he now sent fbr 
Catherine Lebas and married her. In a short time, he 
again set out for conquest, but returned at the conclusion of 
the peace of Amiens. On the coronation of Napoleon he 
joined as a subaltern the Imperial Guard, and in exchange 
for the sword which had been awarded to him by the 
republic, he received the dciboration of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. The peace was not of long duration. England 
formed a third coalition with Russia and Sweden against 
France. It was necessary anew to set out Leaving his 
wlfo and two dau^ters, Jean Herou returned to the army, 
to take his share of glory in the war of the time. His ad- 
vancement was rapid; but Catherine Lebas was only in- 
formed of it by learning' that the lieutenant of the guard, 
Jean Herou, had been killed in a brilliant char^ which 
had partly decided the great victory of Austerbtz. The 
poor wife was deeply afflicted by this sad event; she re- 
solved to leave Paris and return with her fatherless children 
to her own country and people. But Napoleon, who recom- 
pensed the bravery of his followers even in the persons of 
their widows and children, ordered a suitable pension to 
be settled <m Catherine Lebas, and that one of her daugh- 
ters should be placed in a boarding-school at the expense 
of the state. The latter fiikvour was a fresh subject of grief 
for the poor mother; she must separate lh>m one of her 
dear children, who were now her only consolation. The 
eldest, named Maria, could alone profit by the kindness of 
the emperor; Louisa, the youngest^ being under the age 
required. 

The parting day fh>m Maria was to poor Catherine a 
Borrowfiil one. She was her first bom; then she re- 
sembled her poor finther so much — she had his decided 
cWacter— his firankness — a little even of his bluntness. 
It was certain that Catherine had an equal attachment 
for both her daughters; but at the moment of separa^ 
tion, it always seems to the heart of a mother, that the 
child she is going to part with is the one she loves most; 
^ it was only after a severe struggle that the interests 
of this beloved daughter triumphed over maternal weak- 
i^cas. Maria was conducted to the appointed boarding- 
B^I, where the pleasures of change, the novelty of her 
Btoation, and of the scenes she saw, left little time for long- 
continoed regrets on her part She was very soon con- 
■okd, when she found herself well dressed and kindly 



treated, with many companions, most of whom were about 
her own age. Maria soon got accustomed to the elegance 
of her new situation. Meanwhile her mother, w I th a heavy 
heart, returned with Louisa to her old home and friends ; her 
cares, formerly divided between her two children, were now 
centered on Louisa. Having bought a small cottage and a 
few acres of land, she again betook herself to the industrious 
and retired life she had led before her marriage. The cares 
of her little housekeeping and the field work occupied the 
greatest part of her time; the rest of it was devoted to 
teaching Louisa the little she herself knew — that is to say, 
reading, writing, counting, sewing, knitting, spinning, and 
to be a good housekeeper. But Maria, who is to have 
most of our attention, received a more accomplished edu- 
cation, and profited by it, for, in addition to excellent 
abilities, she possessed a large amount of self-esteem. She 
would have felt greatly annoyed if she had not flrequently 
obtained the medal of her class, and if her name had not 
been announced as first amongst her rivals. This ambi- 
tion, praiseworthy in its results, did not, unfortunately, 
proceed from a desire for information, but from a constant 
aspiring at superiority, which was manifested in every ac- 
tion of her life. Brought up with young ladies of noble 
fiunilies, almost every one of them bearing distinguished 
names, Maria wished to surpass them, and to conceal, by 
the superiority of her attainments, what she regarded as 
the humility of her origin. She frequently received letters 
firom her mother, but she carefUly concealed them from 
her schoolfellows ; for the good widow Herou was none of 
the best of spdlers, and Maria would have blushed if anv 
of her companions had known this. This vanity, which 
her rapid progress in knowledge could not by any means 
excuse, incr^^ed with her years. She heard her com- 
panions boast of the luxury and magnificence of thdr pa- 
rents' houses— of the titles their fiithers bore, and the ho- 
nours with whidi they were adorned. She observed with 
a fbeling of envy the splendid carriages which were sent 
to take her fortunate companions to visit their friends; 
and involuntarily she thought of the humble condition of 
her relatives as a very heavy misfortune. It may be easily 
imagined, that the vain Maria did not tell her companions 
what was her mother's position 'in society : self-love and 
pride led to fiUsc^ood in this case, as, alas, it does in so 
many similar cases; and the daughter of the humble and 
virtuous Catherine Lebas, when she was obliged to talk of 
her fiunily, which was very seldom, gave to it a social po- 
sition very &r from the true one. But how could she speak 
of simple formers and labourers, her uncles and aunts, to 
those whose relations were counts and barons ? how could 
she speak of her mother's lowly cottage to those whose 
fiktiiers dwelt in castles? It would lower her pride too 
much to confess finmkly that her mother was only a simple 
countnr woman. But Maria did not think of the moment 
when her vam iklsehoods were to be unveiled, as was 
speedily the case. 

It was now a long time since the affectionate Catherine 
had seen her much loved daughter Maria, though she fre- 
quently received letters from her; she heard of the progress 
she was making in her education, and all that she heard 
increased her desire to see her once more—- to fold her to 
her loving heart; for Catherine also had pride, but it was 
a mother^ pride, which is only, as it were, an increase of 
pure affection, an overflow of love, a legitimate pride, if we 
may so speak, which a child ought to be happy in inspir- 
ing. The widow Herou Hved with so much industry and 
frugality in her modest cottage, that, thanks to her snuUl 
pension as the widow of an officer, and the products of her 
Uttie ferm, she had by this time been able to save a littie 
money, which she intended for her daughters ; for all her 
cares were for them, and the good mother voluntarily de- 
nied herself many ei^joyments, in order to augment the 
little treasure she was gathering for them. Nevertheless, 
she could not resist the strong desire she felt to see her 
dear Maria once more; and she resolved to be at the ex- 
pense of a journey to Paris. Louisa, who was now a tall 
young woman, would have been deUghted to have gone 
along with her mother, but some one was required to look 
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after the house and the farm ; she therefore contented her- 
self with making an enormous cake for her sister. And now 
behold the good mother on her way to the capital, charged 
by all her acquaintances to carry their love and good 
wishes to Maria. Delighted was tiie simple Catherine, in 
thinking of the happiness the surprise of seeing her so un- 
expectedly would yield her daughter. 

It was during one of the hours of recreation that Maria 
was informed that some one in the drawing-room wanted 
to see her. Much surprised, she went into the room, and 
as she was looking about in all directions in the large 
apartment, to find out the person who had inquired for 
her, she quickly perceived a very fat coimtry woman, who 
with extended arms ran forward to embrace her. We 
must confess that the first movement of Maria was to throw 
herself into her mother's arms ; but unfortunately there 
were several of her companions present, whose mothers, 
dressed in the most elegant and finshionable manner, formed 
such a contrast to the plain country woman, with her large 
round bonnet, and camlet dress and apron, that the com- 
parison very quickly repelled the kindly feeling with which 
at the first moment she felt inclined to welcome her mother. 

The latter, struck with admiration, and full of delist 
at seeing Maria so tall, beautifiil, and elegantly dressed, 
did not perceive her embarrassment Large tears of joy 
ran down her cheeks; she looked at Maria with astonish- 
ment, then throwing her arms round her neck, she covered 
her with kisses. When this first emotion was past, and 
the joy which overcame the good mother permitted her 
to sp^kk, she cried out, 'Maria, Maria, can this indeed be 
you that I see once more ! * This exclamation, which came 
from the heart, pronounced in the high tone in which coun- 
try people generally speak, made A^iria tremble, and she 
hastily said to her mother in a low voice — 

' A little lower, pray, mamma; there are other people 
here, and we will disturb them.' 

* You are right, my child. Oh I if you only knew how 
happy I am to see you — and, bless you, Maria, how beau- 
tiJfiil you have become ! Your sister, Louisa, is a fine slip 
of a girl too, but the poor child is somewhat dark, for, you 
know, wor^g out of doors doesn't improve faces.' 

* Lower, pray, mamma; and my sister Louisa, how is 
she?' 

' Oh ! she is growing like a mushroom ; she is an active 
working lass, and is a great assistance to me.' 

* Come to this side of Sie room, mamma ; we will be better 
here.' Maria tried thus to get her mother to a distance 
from the place where some of her tcazing schoolfellows 
were trying to listen to their conversation. 

* But speaking of your sister,' replied the widow Herou, 
' makes me remember that I have here a fine cake which 
she has baked expressly for you.' And drawing it out of 
a large bag, in which it was caref^illy wrapped up in a 
coloured huidkerchief^ she presented to Maria the enor- 
mous heavy cake which Louisa had baked for her. Maria 
blushed, for she perceived her companions receiving small 
delicate sweetmeats and cakes. ' I have also to give thee 
love and good wishes from all thy friends. Thy uncle Ni- 
cholas, the cattle-dealer ' 

* Do speak lower, if you please, mamma.' 

* He is proposing to come and see you when he is on his 
next joum^ You will give him a warm reception, Maria, 
wont you? He is a good man, and loves you much, and he 
intends to leave you and Louisa some money.' 

* I am very much occupied with my lessons, mamma, and 
have so little leisure time, that I am afraid his visit might 
be in vain ; do, mamma, tell him not to give himself so mudi 
trouble.' 

* Oh ! he will come, for he is very determined, is your 
imcle Nicholas.' 

Then the anxious and warm-hearted mother renewed 
her caresses, wished to know all that her child was doing, 
and especially if she was kindly treated. In short, she put 
all those questions, which, though they appear trifling, a 
kind and anxious mother generally asks her chUd. The 
hour of recreation was at last spent, and it was necessary 
to return to lessons. We regret to be obliged to say, that 



Maria was not sorry at it She regarded herself ss n- 
lieved from a painful restraint ; and the moment of sepa- 
ration, which wrung the heart of her simple mother, fiUed 
hers with satis&ction. Indeed, it was with a i^ehng of 
pleasure that she returned to the schoolroom, while her 
mother left the house weeping. During the hoars of sto^, 
Maria had nothing to fbar f^m the curioaty of her tam- 
ciates ; but with Sie play-hour in the evening came tk 
questions — < Was it your maid, or your nurse, Maria, Ybo 
brought you that very large cake to-day? ' asked h^ oooi- 
panions on all sides. 

< It was undoubtedly one of your mamma's iknner i 
wives,' said others. 

Muia, pressed with questions, cmbarraraed, adunied, 
replied in a low tone, * It was my nurse.' Thanks to tins 
equivocation, she was at once spared all jokes abovt the 
enormous cake and fiit country woman. Soon it was i» 
more thought of; but her vanity was speedily to be severelj 
punished. 

Some months after the vint of the widow Henni, there 
presented himself at the boarding-school one forenoon, ai 
the recreation-hour, a great stout countryman, dressed in a 
coarse blue clotii coat, a large hat wid^ turned-up briiD. 
iron-shod shoes and white cotton gaiters, and holding a 
stout stick in his hand. 

« Beg pardon,' said ne ; * can I see Maria Herou, nj 
niece, daughter of Catherine Lebas and the deceased Jean 
Herou?' 

The servant immediately conducted him to the drawing- 
room, laughing a little at his singular appearapoe and 
manner ; he was asked to sit down, and wait while they 
went to tell his niece of his arrival 

Uncle Nicholas, for it was he, having aconired a tolo^ 
able appetite from, his long walk, imm^iately' after baring 
seated himself in a very conspicuous part of the room, drew 
out of his pocket a large piece of brown bread and some 
apples, and, taking his knifi^ b^^ to eat without seeming 
to be at all discomposed at finding himself in the midst of 
a numerous and &8hionable company. Wh^i Maria came 
into the drawing-room, and saw her uncle Nicholas, she 
looked as if she had seen a ghost — her colour rose, sod she 
became greatly agitated. 

* Jamicoton ! ' * exclaimed uncle Nicholas, with a staitch 
rian voice; 'is this really possible! how, art tiiou reallj 
the daughter of Catherine Lebas, our sister ? Thy mother 
indeed told us how pretty and genteel thou hadst become; 
but, iamicoton, I never expected to see thee looking so 
well And putting his bread, apples, and knife into lus 
pocket, uncle I^cholas put his arms round Maria's ne^ 
and gave her two hearty kisses on the cheeks. 

lilaria was more dead than alive; the suppressed lau^ 
ter of several of those who were present went to her heart 
like so many daggers, and she felt herself unable to artien- 
late a single word. 

'But, jamicoton, why don't ye speak to me?' saidimele 
Nicholas. ' Do yon not know who I am? I am thy unde 
I^cholas Lebas, the cattle-dealer; I have come to raiis to 
sell some of my beasts, and I could upon no aoconnt go 
away without coming to see thee.' 

Maria, who had now recovered herself a litUe, tried to 
make him lower his v<nce, but she soon found that ancle 
Nicholas was not qmte so docile as her good mother; and 
the unfbrtunate jamicoton, which was the commenoement 
of every sentence, redoubled the mirth of the spectators of 
this rioUculous tete-Ortits, In the hope of forcing hun mto 
silence, Maria began to relate to him, with much volubilitj. 
all thsUi she was learning. But whenever she mentioned 
any new science, uncle Nicholas exclaimed afresh— *Jb> 
nicoton, truly these are fine things they are teaching ^ 
here I Now,* cried he, with eagemess, * history I ay, Trh»t 
is this history?' 

' It is the narration of events worthy of being wammo- 
rated, uncle.' 

* Oh ! that b good, no doubt ; and geography, what tbcs 
is this geography thou art learning?^ 



* Jamicoton — a provinoial slang tenn. 
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' It is the knowledge of the sitoation of all the different 
eoontries in the world.* 

' Good, too; that will be yery nseftil to thee, and make 
thee know whereabouts thy mother's bit ot land lies.' 

< I am alao learning music, uncle.' 

* Music, jamiooton ! I am right glad to hear that, for 
our fiddler is so old now that he is hardly able to play of 
an eTening or a holiday to our young folks ; but When Uiou 
com est home, Maria, thou wilt fill Ids place brayely.' 

Each of the reflections of uncle IHcnolas increased the 
mirUi of the company and the distress of his mortified 
niece. Themucb-desiredringingof the bell at last relieved 
her, and forced uncle I^cholas to make his retreat, which 
he did after taking a hearty &rewell of Maria, and bowing 
with his hand to Uie gay and merry company. It may be 
easily imagined in what a state he left his proud young 
friend, and what she must haye suffered after, as well as 
during, a scene so trying for her fbolish vanity. There 
was no means of deceiving any one on this occasion; 
twenty of her covipaniiyiB had witnessed what had taken 
place ; what was she to say, what to do ? — she thought her 
nlly head would turn. At the play-hour, in the evening, 
she tried to remain alone, to avoid ihe annoying questions 
which she was well aware all her companions would put 
to her; but the malicious boarders had been too highly 
delighted with the comical scene in the middle of the day 
to allow this opportunity of mortifying one, whose vanity 
had occasioned her many enemies, to pass by unimproved. 
* Jamicoton, Maria,' said one to her, ' your uncle Nicho- 
las Lebas, the cattle-dealer, is certainly a very genteel 



'Jamiooton,' said another, 'when your uncle Nicholas 
writes to you, you must show me his letter; indeed, Maria, 
you must, for, jamicoton, I am very anxious to see his 
style of writing.^ 

* Is your uncle Nicholas unmarried V said a third ; * jar- 
mooton, Maria, if he is, I wish you would recommend me 
to him as a wife.' 

hi short, there was nothing talked of that evening but 
uncle Nicholas — not one spoke to poor Maria without be- 
ginning with a jamicoton, pronounced in the same way as 
uncle Nicholas had done. K Maria had taken the thing 
as a joke, it is very likely that in a few days no one would 
have thought or spoken any more about it; but her self- 
love was wounded; she became very angry vrith her com- 
panions, and the more she seemed annoyed, the more 
they delighted in teazing her, until at last she went con- 
stantly by the nickname of Jamicoton. This was too 
much for her ; she could not support so much persecu- 
tion and annoyance; her feelings were so severely hurt 
that at last her health began to suffer in consequence, and 
a tedious illness was the result When she recovered from 
it, they ceased to trouble her any more on the subject; 
they were making preparations for a great event which 
made everytiiing else l^ forgotten in the boarding-school. 
The Emperor, who wished to examine into everything him- 
seU; was coming to visit the school, in which he had placed 
several children of his most distinguished officers to be 
educated. They were every day expecting his arrival; 
each one was in hopes of receiving some remark or notice 
from the great man. At last he came, and all the pupils 
were presented to him, one after another. The name of 
their &ther was the first question Napoleon asked each of 
them. When it came to lilaria's tum to pass before him, 
she was pointed out as one of the most diligent scholars. 

* What is your fiither's name?' said the Emperor to her 
in a brief tone. 

Maria, much intimidated, after having just heard several 
ninstrious and noble names pronounced, replied in a low 
voice, * Sire, he was called Jean Herou.' 
' Heron 1 ' exclaimed the Emperor, * 1 knew him well, he 

iras in my guard ; he was a brave man, who would very 

qdckly have risen to a hi|B^ rank; but the cannon re^)ects 

iM> one;' and Napoleon wiped away a tear, adding, * I will 

not forget you, my child.' 

These words, coming from such an illustrious man, filled 
I «^ with all her former pride and vanity; she threw 



back her head in a haughty manner, and cast upon her 
companions a look of gratified vanity. She seemed to say 
to them, you see that if my fkther had not been removed 
by death I should have had titles and fortune as well as 
you ; and in that single look she felt herself amply avenged 
for all the annoyance to which she had so long been 
subjected. Napoleon's words became deeply impressed 
upon her mind — * Your fhther was a brave man, he would 
have risen to a high rank.' How often did die spend her 
time in useless regrets at having been thus prevented ftt)m 
possessing rank and fertune ; but, thought she at last, Uie 
daughter of a brave man, who would have risen to a high 
rank if he had lived, may yet, by a fortunate marriage, 
attain to that rank of which die was unfertunately deprived 
by the ikte of war. This thought became more and more 
a hope or rather persuasion in Maria's mind during the 
last two years she r^nained at school, and it no doubt 
greatly increased her application and ardour in pursuit of 
her studies, as, according to her plan, it was to be owing 
to her superior accomplishments that she expected ere long 
to place herself as the equal of the noble and wealthy. 

The period at which she was to leave the boarding-school 
and return to her friends at last arrived. It was a moum- 
ftd day that for llAaria when she entered for the first time 
the humble dwelling of peace and contentment which was 
henceferward to be her home ; when she found herself sur- 
rounded by her kind but simple-minded relations, whose 
rustic corcUal manners so severely wounded all her foolish 
vain notions. Here her talents and aooomplishments were 
of very little use to her, and she found herself completely 
ignorant of every thing that would have been useftil to 
herself and others. Instead, however, of seeking to be in- 
structed in any of her new duties, she bdiaved in such an 
arrogant and haughty manner, that she soon disgusted all 
her kind friends and new acquaintances, and became as 
much detested by them for her pride as she had formerly 
been by her companions at school. Her mother alone, her 
good indulgent mother, was ftill of love and admiration of 
her ; a love which, alas, met irith a miserable return. A 
circumstance which happened at this time exposed still 
more the cold-hearted vanity of the unhappy Maria. Her 
sister Louisa was asked in marriage by tne son of a re- 
n>ectable fiirmer in the neighbourhood. On hearing of 
this, Maria was vei^ angry, and said that such a low mar- 
riage would be a disgrace to the memory of their fiither; 
that the daughter of a man whom the great Napoleon had 
so highly honoured ought certainly to aspire to a superior 
rank than that of a poor labourer's wife. Notwithstanding 
the opposition and earnest remonstrances of the foolish 
girl, the marriage took place, all the acquaintances and 
relations having united in representing to Catherine what 
an advantageous connexion it was ; and especially because 
the kind-hearted Louisa, who was a perfect stranger to any 
of that ambition which troubled her sister so much, had 
confessed to her mother that this marriage, suitable in 
every respect, was alone wanting to complete her happi- 
ness. On the marriage day, the tiresome Maria pretended 
to be very unwell, so that she might not require to be pre- 
sent at the rout, as she called it. This unkind conduct 
deeply grieved the poor mother, and made all her acquaint- 
ances despise Mana more and more; while, on the con- 
trary, her amiable sister was becoming every day dearer 
to all who iritnessed her kindness and forbearance to her 
selfish sister. So fiur indeed did Louisa carry her generous 
feelings, that she tried to defend her ungrateftil sister, and 
seemed anxious that their acquaintances should think that 
Maria was really indisposed, though, with all her charity, 
she could hardly believe it herseUl After her marriage, 
Louisa left the pleasant cottage in which she had passed so 
many happy days, where she had been her good mother's 
warm-hearted companion and active assistant, and went 
with her excellent husband to her new home— a well-ftir- 
nished comfortable fimn-house. 

The widow Herou was now left alone with Maria, to 
whose cold selfish heart no joy was imparted in witnessing 
the happiness of tBe young wife. Of how many sweet en- 
joyments do the selfish and unkind yoluntanly deprive 
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themselTes ! Cfttherine Lebas now felt more deeply than 
ever Uie difference between her two daughters. Maria, 
despising all household matters as things quite beneath 
her notice, was not of the least use to her ; but an indulgent 
mother is always willing to find or invent excuses for the 
fiiults and imperfections of her children. Far from com- 

Slaining of Mario, the widow Herou sometimes spoke of 
er happiness in haying her daughter once more at home, 
though there was no one in the Tillage willing to give her 
credit for speaking the truth when she said so. We should 
here tell of a noble action of Louisa, which will give some 
idea of the excellence of her disposition. 

The widow Herou, thanks to her excellent management, 
unwearied industry, and frugality, and with the assistance 
of Louisa, had, as we have ali^ady mentioned, saved a small 
sum of money which she intcndeid fbr her daughters. The 
death of several of her relations, who left her small legacies, 
still more augmented her little treasure, which was also 
increased by the accumulated interest of some years; so 
that at the marriage of Louisa the widow Herou found 
herself possessed of a goodly sum of money.. Equally at- 
tached to both her children, she wished to give Louisa the 
share which so justly belonged to her ; but Louisa, whose 
disinterestedness equalled her kindness and affection to 
her unhappy sister, whom she sincerely pitied, replied — 
' No, mother, Maria has been brought up as a lady, and 
she must keep up the rank of one ; reserve all tilie money 
you have for her; he who is about to marry me has never 
known about this dowry, and Providence has so richly 
blessed him that he does not require it' Catherine, with 
tears in her eyes, embraced her generous daughter, and 
blinded by her affecticm for the unworthy Maria, and with- 
out consulting any of her fHends, accepted Louisa's pro- 
posal. 

Maria had not renounce her ambitious projects ; she 
still wished to shine and to excel. A &mily of rank re- 
sided in a castle in the neighbourhood ; by some means or 
other the report of the accomplishments and talents of 
Maria reached the ears of the young ladies, and she was 
invited to visit them occasionally, her elegant manners and 
lively conversation making her a welcome visiter in a &- 
mily whose reduced fortune prevented their receiving gayer 
and nobler friends. It was only at the castle that Maria 
appeared happy and at home. Though all the people of 
sense and discernment in the village despised her for her 
pride and want of heart, there were nevertheless several 
young men who, charmed with her beauty and elegant 
figure, dared to aspire to her hand. Some of them, and 
those the richest in the place, asked her in marriage ; but 
the infiitnated girl would hardly deign to answer her 
mother when she pressed her to accept any of these offers. 

Just about this time there came on a visit to the castle 
the Count de Saint Bfaurice, a young spendthrift, who had 
already dissipated all the fortune that his fiunily had been 
able to save out of the ruins of their large estates at ti^e 
time of the Revolution. This young man had now notliing 
left to him except his empty title and many debts. On 
seeing Maria, he was much struck with her beauty and 
elegance, he eagerly inquired regarding her, and learned 
that she was likely to have a tolerably round sum fi>r a 
dowry, the possession of which would enable him to silence 
his creditors, whose severity had forced him to ask for 
hospitality at the castle. True, it would be a low marriage 
for him ; but then, thought he, Maria is beautiftil, she has 
received a very accomplished education, and possesses ex- 
cellent talents ; besides, unpitying necessity told him, in 
loud terms, that notwithstanding his title of count he could 
not expect to make a more suitable marriage^ and he 
therefore determined to pay his addresses to the daughter 
of Jean Herou. 

To an ambitious mjnd. we may imagine how delightftd 
would be the thoughts of becoming a countess — what a 
fine title ! Would not this be realising what the Emperor 
had said to her ; would not tills be mounting at once to the 
position on his way to which her fiither had been arrested 
by a cannon-ball ? Thus you may easily imagine the joy 
of Maria whon she became aware that the Count de Saint 



Maurice was indeed her devoted admirer, and IStut mlos- 
faction with which she listened to his proposals for an im- 
mediate marriage. She spoke to her mother in tiie BnH 
exaggerated manner about the advantages of tiie proposed 
union. 

The poor widow, blinded by her strong attachmest to 
her daughter, dazzled by the fine title of countess, and in- 
fluenced especially by the ascendency her child had u- 
quired over her mind, opposed only a few weak objectku 
to the marriage, which were quickly answered by Mim. 
Alas for widow Herou, who neither calculated the cxmi>- 
quences nor the dangers of this foolish onion! Accus- 
tomed as she had been to look upon Maria as veiy sagt- 
nor to all her relations, she easily yielded to ha qwdoBs 
reasonings. In short, she consented to every thing; acd 
the Count de Saint Maurice being in haste to have tk 
dowry, the marriage day was speedily fixed. , But era 
before she became a countess Maria was punished for 
her ambition. At tiie castle the poor daughter of tbe 
humble widow Herou was recdyed with kindwiatt, Ih^ 
praised her accomplishments, they enjoyed her intelligeci 
conversation, but as soon as they perceived that she va 
likely, by an unequal marriage, to become the equal of ber 
patrons, they treated her wiUi the utmost coldness r tlttj 
liked her well enough as the lowly bom girl, they desfosd 
her as the upstart countess ; they made cutting remarb 
on the folly of people in the bumble ranks of society trying 
to become noble by getting into distinguished ftmilies; 
they forgot all her merit, they saw in her only a penoi 
ftdl of i^tifice and manoeuvre, and at last they would w 
longer receive her at the castie. On the other hand, her 
own relations, justly offended at the haughtiness of tk 
coimt, who wished Maria to have henceforward no ooo- 
munication with her femily, disapproved very much of tk 
connexion, so that Maria round herself repulsed by ererr 
one. 

The great day arrived at last; the count, hitiierto yen 
amiable, had littie difficulty in convincing his bride that 
the marriage ought to be conducted in the most priTsle 
manner, without noise or bustle. This was the custom ii 
the fiisMonable world, he said, and Maria, who was eojcj- 
ing beforehand the delight of taking her place in this 
fe^ionable world, of which as yet she knew nothing except 
by hearsay, allowed herself to be very easily persuadai 
Poor Maria ! she was soon, very soon, to have all to 
castles in the air totally demolished. The count, vhoM 
fether and motiier were dead, considered himself at libeitf 
to do what he pleased; but his relations, all the mm 
proud that they had been ruined at the Revolution, vcr 
very much offended at his marriage. The Count de Saipt 
Maurice, .the son of one of the most ancient fomilies in 
France, to marry the daughter of a common laboor^t ^ 
they called the widow Herou— it was scandalous! Wmb 
Maria, at her own request, was introduced to her new cod- 
nexions, she was received by them with a coldness berde^ 
ing on contempt; they were still willing to reoeire tbe 
count at their houses, but they determined to tieat Ids 
wife as an utter stranger. This kind of reception, ao dif- 
ferent from what she had expected, saddened her bear! 
She was still more distressed and alarmed wh^ she sav 
that her husband seemed to agree with his relations in 
thdr opinion of her. Now that, with her dowiy, be b«d 
silenced his most clamorous creditors, the count begui to 
perceive that many fi^tmilies, where he was formerly vdl 
received, shut their houses against him ; he saw in Ms 
unfortunate wife an obstacle to his pleasures and soocess, 
and carelessness and neglect of her were the n^^l 
consequences. But this was not all ; shortly after this tb 
Bourbon fimuly was restored to the ancient throne of 
France ; the femily of Saint Bfaurice saw now a fevovnble ^ 
opportunity of regaining its former situation at court; tbo // 
young count was speedily endowed with the brilliant sine- 
cures which his illustrious ancestors had formerly held. 
This fortunate change, had the count treated her with the 
kindness of a husband, would have completely crowned 
Maria's proudest deares, but instead of adding Ui ha 
happiness, it quickly overwhelmed her in mlseryt 
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eonnt was now more displeased than ever with himself on 
aecount of the foolish and unhappy marriage he had made. 
All Ids relations were presented at court, and he felt that 
it was impossible for him to claim this honour for his low- 
bom countess. Besides, his feelings towards her had now 
changed from careless indifference into decided dislike. 
What was he to do ? It seemed to him that but one alterna- 
tive was left to him, a^d that was to banish the unhappy 
Maria, to conceal her from every one, and thus he trusted 
to be spared many annoyances and mortifications on her 
account The unprincipled Ck>unt de Saint Maurice did 
not hesitate long about taking this cruel proceeding. Ma- 
ria was remoT^ to a country house which belonged to 
him, situated a great way from Paris, and she was strictly 
commanded upon no account to leave it until she obtained 
his permission. Ah ! it was then that the wretched Maria, 
in her loneliness and misfortime, repulsed by her husband's 
haughty and unfeeling family, abandoned by himself and 
not danng to communicate her dismal situation to her own 
friends, mourned over her &tal ambition; then looking 
back to the peaceful hours of her cluldhood, she remem- 
bered the tender care of her good mother, and all that 
attentive love which she had repaid with such base in- 
gratitude ; tJien, but unfortunately not till then, she com- 
prehended how cruelly deceptive is ambition. What could 
she do in the midst of a fiinuly who seemed determined to 
tread her under their feet; and her own fiunily so loving, 
80 forbearing, but from whom she had voluntarily sepa- 
rated herself, and from whom she thought she must ask a 
humiliating pardon ere she could return ? During these 
painful reflections, and a continual combat between her 
sad convictions and remaining pride and self-love, the bril- 
liant visions which had hitherto dazzled her melted com- 
pletely away, and left nothing behind but sober saddening 
troth. Those brilliant accomplishments of which she had 
been so proud, remained unknown, unvalued, and useless 
in the exile to which she was now condemned. 

WiuiQ Maria was thus suffering the severe punishment 
of her pride, her husband had resumed his former luxuri- 
ous and expensive habits; he had become more and more 
extravagant, and hirge though his revenues now were, they 
were nol Ivge enough to satisfy his prodigality. New and 
numerous ^i^tors succeeded his former ones ; all he pos- 
sessed had been already mortgaged, and his ruin was al- 
ready consummated, when he lost his life in a duel ; and 
thus the unfortunate Maria became a widow. Banished 
from her last asylum by her husband's exasperated credi- 
tors, the Countess dc Saint Maurice, without resources, 
and without support, preserved stiU somewhat of that pride 
which had already proved her ruin. She could not submit 
to the thought of going back to her fiEUuily as a poor de- 
pendant ; ^e did not like to confess to others, what she so 
often repeated to herself; that her foolish vanity had led 
her f^ astray. She therefore determined to go to Paris, 
to endeavour by teaching to gain a livelihood, without 
becoming a burden to her friends. This hope of being 
able to provide for herself of owing her ^eans of existence 
to her own talents, cheered her proud independent mind, 
and sustained her in her long and painful struggle. But 
in that immense city, where so many ambitious minds are 
found, where merit and ability are so common, if we may 
so say, and where so much eager competition is constantly 
going on, poor Biaria was unsucces^^ for she was un- 
known, without recommendations, and without, what is 
most essential, some one to patronise her. In every attempt 
she was repulsed; in every quarter she met with a cool 
reception, which wounded her feelings, and at last com- 
pletely dispirited her. Her small resources were quickly 
dhoinished, and at last, finding herself entirely destitute, 
she gave way to a mournfU despair. 

One morning, while walking rapidly through one of the 
streets of the city, not knowing to what she could now be- 
take herself, in attempting to cross a street, she felt her-, 
self forced to stand still till a carriage passed. She.saw no 
one, but a vdce, which immediately went to her heart — a 
▼oice which she had not heard for a long time, cried out 



tonishment> and a comely fVesh looking voung woman 
spnmg fh)m an open curricle, and quickly threw her arms 
round her neck. * Maria!' cried she, 'my own dearest 
sister, do I indeed see you once more ? ' Poor Maria, whose 
melancholy had brought a sort of stupidity over her, looked 
fixedly upon Louisa, without at first recognising her ; but 
soon the well known voice convinced her heart, and throw- 
ing herself into the arms of her who called her by the 
sweet name of sister, she exclaimed, ' Louisa, oh, my good 
kind Louisa, it is indeed you ! ' and in that dear embrace 
poor Maria for a moment forgot all her misfortunes. In 
another minute she was beside her happy sister in the cur- 
ricle, and Louisa began immediately to tell her how dis- 
tressed all her friends had been at baring for a long time 
lost all trace of her. They knew that she had been treated 
with the utmost unkindness by her husband and his rela- 
tions ; but all their efforts to discover where she was had 
hitherto proved unavailing. A sad tale was that which 
Maria had now to hear ; her mother, her good mother, who 
had loved her so much, notwithstanding all her ingrati- 
tude, had not been able to support the idea of what her be- 
loved child might be suffering. This anxiety and grief had 
at last broken her heart On hearing this melancholy 
intelligence, Maria felt more Ailly than ever the enormity 
of her fiiults in the severity of their punishment Louisa 
would not allow Maria to leave her. 

* Though I am the youngest of the two,' said she, * yet, 
since Proridence has blessed me with abundance, you must 
allow me to be henceforth your support Come and live 
with us. We are not great, it is true, but we have compe- 
tence, and plain and simple tastes ; you will find with us a 
peaceful, happy home.' 

Maria wept while listening to these kind words, and she 
now understood how superior* in all respects was her 
humble nster to herself though she had formerly looked 
upon her as an inferior. With heartfelt gratitude she ac- 
cepted this kind inritation. 

The two listers quickly left Paris, and we need hardly 
state how happy Maria was at finding herself once more 
amongst her hospitable and affectionate friends. The se- 
vere lessons of affliction through which she had^ passed, 
were indeed beneficial to her : she was now humble and 
attentive to every one, and was soon beloved by all who 
knew her. Maria now found that the happiness of a wo- 
man's life does not consist in ambition, but in a peaceful, 
loving humble mind. 



THE W OR D-0 METER.* 

< MoiSTUBE and heat, gas and steam, time and tide, all have 
their ombtebs,' said Eliza Perceval, as she sat pensively 
arranging and disarranging the contents of the grate, and 
reriewing the occurrences of a lively evening just concluded. 
' I wish there were a fFbr(i-ometer ! If one were invented, 
that woiUd wei^ the exact value of speeches, how usefUl 
it would be to distinguish empty compliment and cold ciri- 
lity, fh>m mncere and hearty affection. How easily might 
I then ascertain what Henry T. meant Has evening, when 
he answered so emphatically my apology for his trouble in 
picking up my fon — ' Nothing is troublesome that is done 
for you, Jkliss Perceval I ' 

Now, whether the genUe Eliza found a solution of her 
doubts and perplexities in the perfumed billet which was 
laid the next morning on her dressing table, or not, I take 
not on me to decide. I am not about to indulge my fair 
readers witii a tale of soft sighs and interesting difficulties, 
terminated by the regular quota of blushes, fovours, and 
congratulations. These things are becoming somewhat 
stale, and they must be young indeed in this elderly world, 
who can still call the recorders of such tender details novel 
writers. But I would take occasion to observe, that in 
wishing she could obtain an accurate measurer of the rela* 
tive value of the same language, as uttered through differ- 
ent channels, and under varying circumstances, this young 
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lady's desire was by no means singoiar, or original. I have 
often sighed for a Word-ometer myself; and on more im- 
portant occasions than Eliza alluded to, its yalue would be 
immense. When the King of Bantam, during his memor- 
able Tisit to the British metropolis, took a kind friend at 
his word, and because he had begged him to ' consider his 
house as his own,* actually began to knock down a portion 
of its walls, to prepare for the alterations which he contem- 
plated — he might haye been spared the unpleasant dis- 
covery of his misinterpreting simplicity, had he previously 
possessed such an instrument. And if I had one this morn- 
ing, I would certainly save myself the &tigue of a second 
walk to Moray Place. It is rather a long distance tiiere 
from my quarters on the Calton Hill ; and though I would 
willingly traverse it, in the hope of seeing my amiable 
friends at No. — , before I dei>art for my long sojourn in 
the country ; yet, having received an answer in the nega- 
tive form to my inquiry, * whether the Misses G. were at 
home,' when I presented myself at thdr door this morning, 
and having every reason to suppose it was a fiilse though 
fashionable reply, why should I commit the indiscretion of 
encountering its freezing duplicity a second time T A Word- 
ometer would settle sads&ctorily my undecided mind in 
this matter ; but alas ! the needftil invention yet lies behind 
the rapidly advancing tide of intellectual development 

Now, if the ingenious should really turn their thoughts 
to the production of this moral and scientific desideratum, 
I must suggest that it ought to be brought within tilie reach 
of all ranks of society. The commercial and operative 
classes will find advantages in its use, equally striking and 
important as the benefits to be conferred on the opulent 
and aristocraticaL If the value of such phrases as — * ex- 
cellent article' — 'most superior quality' — < curious and 
unequalled fiibric * — * ^rioes twenty per cent under prime 
cost, &c. have a chance of sinking many degrees m the 
auditor's estimation by the appUcation of the proposed 
scrutinising test, surely that worthy man sitting so pa- 
tiently in Lftdy B.'s vestibule, and looking so well pleased, 
to be told at list that her ladyship will call ' in a fow days,' 
and settle his long standing aocount, ought no less to have 
the privilege of estimating words at their due value, and of 
regulating his expectations accordingly ! 

It might be curious to ascertain (should Word-ometers 
be brought to perfection), how man^ thousand syllables of 
fashionable froth would equal the mdicated worth of one 
sentence, enriched with sterling conversational ore ; whether 
ungentle epithets pronounced in grave assemblies of repre- 
sentative wisdom, or hereditary honour, would raise the 
index to a mark indicating good sense and right j udgment, 
while they would sink in any other atmosphere to their 
natural level of * coarse,' and * unbecoming. 

Nor would it be less worth while to investigate how fiir 
the privileged air of a council chamber had sensible effects 
on ue previous calibre of Scripture precepts (such, for in- 
stance, as ' Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy'), 
for we mig^ then determine whether in such situations 
their weight were so diminished, as to justify thdr being 
discarded as insuffident and obsolete. 

How surprised might we be in pursuing our experiments 
with our in&llible speech-measurer, should we behold pro- 
fessions of inviolable regard tried, and found wanting, and 
the rounded periods of sugared flattery sinking rapidly in 
the comparative scale of this rhetorical balancer ? 

Then, again, what might not a series of accurate obser- 
vations witii the Word-ometer accomplish, in cases where 
it is as difficult as it is desirable to translate professions 
and pledges into tilie plain English of intentions and prin- 
ciples. No Election Ck>mmittM would refhse to subscribe 
for an assistant so invaluable ; and we might hope ere long 
to approximate to a decision, which are most intrinsically 
valuable, the energetic notff of the movement, the feint ad- 
jottnu of the waverers, or the sturdy ayes of the conser- 
vatives ! But, without such aid, who can undertake the 
task? 

But these few hints need not be greatly enlarged. I 
merely throw them out, for those better versed in the higher 
mechanics than I profess myself to be. Should such an 



invention as I have discussed be really completed, who cu 
doubt that its patrons would be many, its useAilnees grett? 
Wise acyustments, not even alluded to here, mi^t l^ pro- 
vided for by its general adoption, and when in univosal 
use, like railroads and gas lights, the multitude woold 
wonder how it was ever possible for their ancestors to pro- 
ceed comfortably without it In the mean time, I have been 
thinking it would be no bad thing,-as a temporary expedi- 
ent, to be a little more accurate and diligent than wensn- 
aUy are in applying the means we already possess oi sp- 
preciating, according to their true worth, both onr own 
words and the wor& of others. Although an accurate 
mechanical calculator of moral and comparative exoeUenoe 
in words and sentences be as vet unattained, an in&llible, 
though antiquated standard does exist, which in a multi- 
tude of cases would present a safe and ready guide in onr 
decisions, were we but disposed more frequently to refer to 
it Had we each a Woroometer, and it were to indicate 
' Storm, Tempest, Destruction,' when a pretty mouth had 
just opened to give egress to some popular tale of scandal, 
should we look gravely and reprovingly on the graoeftil 
speaker? Why not, ti^en, remember that it is already 
marked in the code of truth, to which I refer, tiiat ' the 
words of a talebearer are as wounds ! ' And why nottake 
thence also the useflil hint, that * as the north wind drivetli 
away rain, so should the word of reproof; or the disappror- 
ing eye, repel the backbiting tongue t ' Should we glance 
with dismay at the supposed index, marking < unhealthj 
and variable,' as the true description of that breath from 
the marshes of insincerity, which the world dewignntes as 
elegantiy turned compliment? and shall we disregard oar 
old one, when, on similar occadons, it expressively pdnti 
to these words, * he that flattereth his ndghbour, layeth a 
net for his soul T' If we would but accord equal ioftnenoe 
to the less modem instructor with that which novelty might 
affix to the new one, the < rebuke of the wise' would, lam 
well assured, become &r more precious to us than the com- 
mendations of the frivolous. Our ' pleasant words ' would 
not be chiefly or exclusively those which pass away with 
the passing hour, but rather we should esteein, and cherish, 
and delight in those which are sweet to the soul in the time 
of affliction, and < health to the bones,' when ef outward 
ease they are pamfblly deprived. * 

We should recdve that instruction as alver, and that 
knowledge as better than choioe gold, which brought ns 
peace and holy fortitude under every trial ; while from sin 
enticing words, scoffing jests, and sceptical quibbles, we 
should turn as from the instruction that causeth to err— 
from tiie speech that destrov^ as the piercings of a swori 

Yes! I do think, were these and such like other old- 
fiMhioned rules thoroughly attended to, the worid might 
certainly do for a UttU while longer, without adding eren 
one more to her already numerous ometers ! 



THE NEW TIMON. 

Fob some time p^ there has been a great outcry among 
certain classes of litteratewrs for a new Pokt. The hst 
generation of poets has ahnost passed away; and thoo^ 
a few of that bright band still remain upon the stage, thej 
seem to have spoken out their parts, and are only linger- 
ing for a wMle upon the scene, ere bidding it a final adieo. 
The early part of the oentury was rich in poetical works 
of all kinds, and of t^e highest excellence ; and now that 
we are nearly arrived at the middle of this illustrions 
nineteenth oentury, an opinion has be^i pretty generally 
expressed that we ought to have a new poet And after 
all, when we consider the number of really great poets of 
which tlie past or passing generation could boast, the de- 
mand for wie true poet of Ae present age seems compara- 
tively moderate. Yet, agam, when wo conmder the vast 
quantity of excellent poetry which is allowed to repose 
unread upon the shelves of the libraries, we may peii^ 
justly suspect that the cry for a new poet is only one of 
the many phases or results of the morbid cravi ng^ 
novelty which is one of the besetting sins of the present 
generation. But, be this as it may, it is perfectly certain that 
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in some q[iiartera the desire fbr a new poet does exist; and 
aooordingly when a poem of yery considerable power, snoh 
88 that of which we are about to speak,* makea its ap- 
, pearanoe anonjmonsly, the question natorallj occurs, *Js 
this the coming man ? ' 

Before hinting at the answer to this query, we shall take 
a cursory glance at the poem itself; and as it may not 
hare ikllen in the way of some of oqr readers, we trust 
that a short account of its nature and merits may not be 
uninteresting or unacceptable. 

The work was published in four succcssiye parts, the 
last of which was issued a few weeks ago. A short series 
of acutely-drawn pen-and-ink portraits of certain cele- 
brated political personifies seems to hayo first attracted 
the attention of a critic in one of the leading London 
journals (the Examiner), and the yery fiivourable opinion 
of the general merits of the first part expressed by that 
high ai^hority, at once directed a degree of general atten- 
, tion to the book which it might not otherwise haye so 
speedily recdyed. It is entitled * The New Timon, a Ro- 
mance of London,* the scene being chiefly laid in the great 
mebxipolis. 
The New !nmon, the hero of the talc, bears the name of 
I Morrale. Bom in the East, his fiither was ' the offspring 
I of an Indian maid and English chief; ' in other words, a 

halteste, who 
I * Carred with his sword a chftrti»r from disgrace, 

I Assumed the father's name, the Christian'? life, 

And his sizks carserl him with an English wife.* 

. The lady is not thus disrespectfully spoken of without rea- 

' Km, for when her husband died she married again (but this 

I time with one of her own race), and beiog again widowed, 

fled to England with the fidr daughter which she had borne 

to her second husband, heartlessly abandoning to his flite 

the swarthy son, who was the only firuit of her first ' ab- 

I borred nuptials.* 

The boy thus deserted led the lifb of an uneducated 

stTogc, yet sometimes missed the fldr fiioe of his mother, 

even though she Juid looked coldly on him, and still oftener 

thought with regret upon the sweet companionship he had 

once enjoyed with his gentle sister. * One day,' howeyer, 

' a rich old firiend of his fkther dies, and, in the lost caprice 

of wealth, leayes a million of money to the young demi- 

sarage, who plunges at once into all the wild pleasures of 

<, Bo-called ciyUised life, but eyerywhere finds, or imagines 

; that he finds, the curse of his fiite clinging to him in his 

, duskier skin, and therefore conceiyes lubmself a perfect 

Ishmael — ' among men all estranged.' Haying at length 

' exhausted the circle of fiishionable and unlhshionable fi>l- 

I lies, and seen all yarieties and conditions of life, the New 

I Timon takes a fiuicy to find out his mother. The search, 

howerer, at first proyes fruitless, for she careftdly eludes 

I him, till, on her deathbed, conscience, aided by a fear for 
the unprotected condition of her daughter, induces her to 

; write to her son, consigning to his care * tilie lorn Calantha.' 
He, finding that he has stiU an object in life — a subject for 

I I loTe, and a motiye for exertion — speeds to England, but 
' has all the bitterness of his soul again stirred up within 
! Mm upon finding that his sister does not receiye him with 
I open heart and arms, but rather seems to shun and fear 
I mm. They are liying together, in this uncomfortable state 
I of non-sympathy, in a fine London mansion, when the poem 

! opens, the preceding narratiye being gathered from later 
! portions of it The fi)llowing are ^e opening lines — 
i ' O'er royal London, in loxuHant May, 

I While lamps vet twinkled, dawning crept the day, 

Homo trom the hell the pole-eyed gamester steals ; 
' Home ttom the ball flash jaded beaoty's wheels ; 
The lean grimalkin, who, since night began, 
Hath bymn'd to lore amidst the wrath of man, 
Soared from his r^itnres by the morning star, 
FUu finely by, and threads the area bar ; 
Trom fields snbnrban rolls the early oart ; 
As rests the rerel, so awakes the mart. 
Tnnsftisinff Mocha trom the beans within. 
Bright by ttie crossing ^eams the alchemic tin . 
There halts the craftsman ; there, with enyions sigh. 
The hooseless Tsgrant looks, and limps fbot-weary by.* 
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Well, it appears that Morrale, among his other eccen- 
tricities, had been in the habit of indulging in nocturnal 
rambles throng the city, and it is on one of these excur- 
sions that he is introduced to the reader. At daybreak then, 
on a Bfay morning, as already described, he disooyers a 
beautiftil girl sitting desolately on a door-step, and, attracted 
by her appearance, stops to speak to her. A good speci- 
men of the fbrcible descriptiyeness and dramatic turn of the 
pMoem is found in the picture of Monrale, as he stands be- 
side the homeless si^erer, and in the way that he ad- 
dresses her: — 

' With orient suns his cheek was swarth and grim, 
And low the form, thoogh lightly shaped the limb ; 
Tet life glowed Tigorons in that deep set eye, 
With a calm force that dared yon to defy ; 
And the small foot was planted on the stone 
Firm as a gnome's upon his mountain throne ; 
Simple his garb, yet what the wealUiy wear. 
And oonsoioQS power gave lordship to his air. 
Lone in the Babel thus the maid and man ; 
Long he gazed silent, and at last began :— 
* Poor homeless outcast, dost thou see me stand 
Close by thy side, yet beg not ? Stretch thy hand.' 
The troice was stem, abmpt, yet fhll and deep; 
The oatoast heard, aitd started as fh>m sleep. 
And meekly rose, and stretoh'd the hand, and songht 
To mnrmar thanks— the mnrmar foil'd the thought. 
He took the sliffht thin hand within his own :l 
' This hand hath nought of honest labour known ; 
And yet methinks thon'rt honest ! — speak, my child.* 
And his flwe broke to beauty as it smiled.* 

She attempts to answer, but the words perish upon her 
lips. He then asks if she has a mother, and, in replying 
that she has not, she bursts into tears. Moryale raises her 
and bids her follow him, and 

< On, with paasiTs feet, 
Ohoat>like, she follow'd through the death-like street 
They pansed at last a stately pile be'fore ; 
The drowsy porter oped the noiseless door ; 
The girl stood wistftu still without. The pause 
The guide divined, and thus rebuked the cause :— 
' Enter, no tempter let thy penury fear, 
We have a sister, and her home is here.' 

Of course it is natural that the reader should wish to 
know who is the person whom Morrale thus, with some- 
what questionable beneyolence, takes home to become the 
companion of his delicate and mysteriously melancholy 
sister; and the author so &r gratifies his curiosity. We 
are told that she was said to be ' a child of loye' — 

' So ran the rumour ; if the rumour lied. 
The humble mother wept, but not denied.' 

She had been brought up in poyerty but in yirtue, and 
educated by her mother in a manner which showed that 
^ had once moyed in a yery different sphere. Her 
mother had died a few days preyious to her interyiew with 
Morvale, and left Lucy nothing but some slight tokens, 
whidi she said would enable her to recognise her fiither, 
and conyey to him her mother's forgiyeness should she 
oyer chance to meet with him. The poor mother haying 
been buried by * the parish,' the daughter is left homeless 
and destitute. Happy for her that she did not foil into 
worse hands than those of the wild but generous Moryale. 
For some weeks Lucy had liyed in Moryale's house as 
the nurse and companion of his sister, oyer whose illness 
and mehmcholy a strange mystwy hangs. Her gentle 
manners and affectionate disposition soothe the suffering 
inyalid, and eyen work a charm upon the iron nature of 
Moryale himsel£ One day Lucy, delighted at a foyourable 
torn in Oalantha's Ulness, seeks Moryale throughout ^e 
gloomy rooms of his great mansion, to conyey to him this 
welcome intelligence of his sister, in whose welfisire he had 
always manifested the deepest interest While wandering 
through the yarious rooms her attention is arrested by 
some of the strange instruments of eastiem warfore which 
adorn the walls, and while she stays to examine some of 
them, Moryale joins her. She starts to find him so sud- 
denly beside her, blushes, tells her news conftasedly, and 
lingeringly turns to depart ; Morvale desires her to stay, 
and question him at will about the curious articles which 
haye arrested her attention. Theur interyiew is yery finely 
giren. The describing of the curiosities leads Moryale 
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into tales of his youth, and he thus concludes his narra- 
tive: — 

" In the for lands, where first I breathed the air- 
Smile if tboQ wiltr— this rugged form was fair, 
For the swift foot, strong arm, bold heart gire grace 
To man, when danger girds man's dwelling-place ; 
Thon seest the daughter of my mother, now, 
Shrinks from the outcast branded on my brow ; 
My boyhood tamed the lion in his den ; 
The wild beast feels men't kindness more than men. 
Like with its like, thev say, will intertwine ; 
I have not tamed one human heart to mine V 
He paused abruptly. Thrice his listener sought 
To shape consoling speech from soothing thought. 
But thrice she fail d, and thrice the colour came 
And went, as tenderness was check'd by shame. 
At length her dove-like eyes to his she raised. 
And au the comfort words forbade, she gazed ; 
Moved by her child-like pity, but too dark 
In hopeless thought than pity more to mark, 
' Infant,' he murmur d, * not for others flow 
The tears the wise, how hard soe'er, must know ; 
As yet the Eden of a guileless breast 
Opes a frank home to every angel guest. 
Boft Eve, look round I— The world in which thou art 
Dismists the angel, nor unlocks the heart— 
'ihy time will come !* 

He spoke, and from her side 
Was gone : the heart his wisdom wronged i-eplied !' 
In short, the fldr and happy Lucy is deeply in love with 
the dark and moody Morvale, and he, for his part, is be- 
ginning to be in love with her without being himself aware 
of it 

A new character is now introduced Arden, the Earl 
of Arden, has long been absent from England, but, lately 
returned, becomes the talk and admiration of town, on ac- 
count of his wealth, his titles, and his courtly demeanour. 
Mofvale and he became acquainted, and ride about to- 
gether, musing and moralising. On one of these occasions. 
Lord Arden relates his early history to Morvale. He had 
been a rtnU — a &shionable young sinner — a gay Lothario, 
who boasted of his shameiyil conquests then, and only 
smiled at them now. At last, however, he fimcied that he 
really had fallen in love with a beautifbl girl, who is named 
Mary, the dau^ter of a quiet country parson, and gets 
introduced to her fiither in the character of a student 
He induces Mary to consent to a secret marriage, and will 
not, to the very Ust, allow her to acknowledge the &ct of 
the marriage even to her own &Uier, because, forsooth, all 
his prospects in life depend upon the good will of a certain 
uncle, a hard-hearted man of the world, who would not 
scruple to disown his promising nephew, if he knew that 
he had joined himself to a woman destitute of title, in- 
fluence, or fortune. Shortly afterwards, the said uncle 
procures for him a high appointment at a foreign court, 
for which he sets out, but not before he must undergo an 
interview with his wife's &ther, who, suspecting his daugh- 
ter's condition and its cause, comes to endeavour to make 
Arden acknowledge the marriage. The wretch refbses to 
ease the old man's mind, nor does he release poor Mary 
from her promise of secrecy. In his new place of abode, 
he receives frequent letters from her, the last of which 
hints to him that he is about to become a fhther. Alarmed 
at not receiving more, he feigns an excuse to return to 
England, obtains leave of absence, and rushes home to find 
his wife's &ther dead of a broken heart — ^broken under the 
insupportable anguish of his daughter's supposed shame — 
and the cottage des«*ted, with no trace of either mother or 
child. A nurse and a neighbouring parson, however, in- 
form him that Mary's &tl^ had traced out the friend who 
had arranged for Arden his marriage with Mary. This 
friend, it appears, had *■ loved' Arden * in his own dark 
way,' and thmking to save him from the di8grac6 of a Uno 
marriage, had, unknown to him, procured a mock priest 
to perform false rites, so that the marriage was no mar- 
riage at all. The intelligence broke the poor old parson's 
heart 

We really cannot proceed vrith the rest of the poem tiU 
wo have entered a protest against the way in which the 
portrait of Clanalbin is drawn : 

' Mv smooth Clanalbin I— shrewd, if smooth, was ho. 
His soul won prudent, though his life was fbee ; 
Bcapin to serve, and Machiavel to plot, 
Bed-haired, thin-lipp'd, sly, supple— and a Soot;'— 



as if the fact of his being a native of our noble country 
was at once the climax and the explanation of his viUaoj 
Such paltry spiteftdness and vulgar prejudice are un 
worthy of one who considers himself so acute as evidend] 
does the author of * The New Timon ; ' and we think I 
shows no small amount of magnanimity on our part to b 
able to pass over such a bitter national denunciation, m 
give praise to him from whom it proceeds, even where h 
deserves it ! 

But to continue the narrative. Arden discovers thij 
Mary, too, sought out the ^llanous friend, Clanalbin, an^ 
that worthy gentleman seems to have added to his formej 
villanies, by giving her to understand that Arden had beaj 
a conscious and willing party to the fraud. Thereup«t 
Mary denounced the deceiver in words glowing with jusi 
anger, and declared that he should never more behold bei 
upon earth ; and, accordiogly, Arden had never afterward 
been able to see her. 

Such is Arden's tale ; and the coldness of heart whid 
its recital disclosed, seems to have somewhat lessened 
Morvale's liking for him. The better nature of Morvak 
causes him thus to remark upon the story of his worldlj* 
minded companion : — 

' ' True was the prefoce to thy gloomy tale ; 
Pity can soothe not— counsel not avail,' 
8aid Morvale, moodily. ' What bliss forgone I 
What years of rich life wasted I What a throne 
In the arch heaven abandon'd I And for what ? 
Darkness and gold ! — Uie slave's most slavish lot ! 
Thy choice forsook the light— Uie day divine — 
God's loving air— for bondage uid the mine ! 
O ! what delight to struggle side by side 
With one loved soother ! — up the steep to guide 
Her faithful steps, unshrinking fhim the thorn; 
And front, with manly breast, the biting winds of scorn ! 
And when stout will and gallant heart had won 
The hill-top opening to the ste>ifast sun. 
Look o'er the perils of the vanquish'd way. 
And bless the toil through which the victory lay, 
And murmur — * Which the sweetor Ate, to dare 
With thee the evil, or with thee to share 
I'hegood?" 

For some time after this, the two fHends met less fre- 
quently. Arden had left London, on some fkmcied clue, in 
search of his lost Mary, and Morvale had begun to find ft 
better companion at home in the gentle Lucy. The scene 
in which the mutual love of these two apparently con- 
trasting natures is declared and sealed, is beautifalljr 
manag^ and not less fine is the description of the light 
which thenceforth shone through the formerly gloomy 
dwelling: 

' Changed t^e abode, of late so stem and drear, 
How doth the change speak ?— ' Love hath entered here ! 
How lightly sounds the footfsll on the floor ! 
How jocund rings sweet laughter, hush'd no more I 
Wide, from two hearts made happy, wide and far, 
Circles the light in which they breathe and are .' 
Liberal as noontide streams the ambient ray, 
And fills each crevice in the world wiUi day I 
And changed is Lucy ! where the downcast eye. 
And the meek fear, when that dark man was by ? 
Lo I as yonng Una thrall'd the forest-king. 
She leads the savage in her silken string : 
Plays with the strength to her in service shown. 
And mounte with infant whim the woman's throne I 
Charro'd from his lonely moods and brooding mind, 
And bound by one to union with his kind. 
No more the wild man thirsted for the waste ; 
No more, 'mid joy, a joyless one, misplaced ; 
His very form assumed unwonted grace. 
And bliss gave more than beauty to his face. 
Let hut delighted thought from all things cull 
Sweet food and £ur, hiving the Beautifhl, 
And lo ! the form shall brighten with the soul !' 
But a cloud comes over the sun, and its threatening 
shadow falls upon all Uus happiness. Arden returned one 
night from his hopeless searcn, and 

' Found some lines, stem, brief, in Morvale's hand- 
Brief witli dark meaning— stern wiui rude command- 
Bidding his instant presence. Arden weigh'd 
Each word ; some threat was in each word convey'd : ^ 
A chill shot through his heartr— foreboding he obey'd.' 
The cause of this stnmge missive is thus explained. In 
one of their love conferences, Lucy begs Morvale to inlbnn 
her what is the reason of Calantha's melancholy and flo^ 
row. He accordingly tells that Calantha's character had 
been uojured in the eyes of the world, by her having been 
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deflerted, when on the ere of mArriage, by the man to whom 
she was about to be miited. When Morvale first knew this 
he had Towed terrible vengeanoe, but at the solicitation of 
his sister, who yet loyed hhn who had injured her reputa- 
tion, had promised not to ftilfil them, nor even to seek to 
know the name of him who had abandoned her. He was still 
in this state of oonstraincd imorance. In return for this 
rereli^on of his own affairs, Morvale asks Lucy about her 
parentage and early life. She tells him that mystery clouds 
her birth, bat places in his hands tilie tokens given her by 
her dying mother, and leaves him to examine theuL They 
consist of a miniature and a small scroll of paper. Morvale 
is thunderstruck by the fitct which these memorials dis- 
close—namely, that his friend Arden is the fhther of Lucy, 
whose mother was none other than the injured Mary! 
He stands gazing in astonishment at the portrait of Arden, 
when a shriek from Calantha, who had unexpectedly come 
in and glanced at ^e miniature, startles him from his ab- 
straction. At once the truth flashes upon him— Arden is 
the man who had trifled with the fiur &me of his sister. 
Here then is a fine complication of troubles. Morvale had 
unwittingly been on friendly terms with his sworn enemy, 
uid was deeply in love with his daughter. 

The shock of disclosure and the pain of explanation was 
too much for the weak frame of Calantha— she dies ; and 
it is after her death that Morvale sent the threatening note 
to Arden. Arden obeys the summons, and finds Morvale 
beside the couch on which reclines the dead body of his 
aster. After some angry words firom both parties, Mor- 
Ttle, maddened by delayed revenge, and his eastern blood 
boiling with tary, attempts to assassinate Arden (whose 
n&toral courage somewhat quailed before the stem visage 
I of the Indian, and the cold reproachfiil fi^e of the dead), 
when a fiur arm interposes between the uplifted knife and 
I its victim. Lucy stood between her affianced husband, 
Morvale, and her fiither, Arden, who gazed in breathless 
wonder on what he deemed the spirit of his lost Mary. 

This is one of the most unnatural and melodramatic 
scenes in the poem, but yet it is powerfhUy managed. 
Of course Morvale cannot now marry Lucy; he therefore 
resigns her to her fiither, and retiree within himself to 
mourn over his strange &te. 

One of Arden's first acts, after the recovery of his daugh- 
ter, was to remove titie remains of her mother from among 
the crowded dty graves to the quiet churchyard of her 
native village, which seems to have been only a short dis- 
tance firom London, for we are told Uiat Arden often wander- 
ed thither in his sad and lonely walks. Sad and lonely he 
was, for he found that his child Lucy could not love him, 
or give to him more than calm obedience and submission. 
Meanwhile Morvale, after the first hearings of his soul 
had subsided, had also begun to indulge in his old rambles 
through the neighbouring country. Straying by the way- 
side, he chanced to overhear an aged pastor explaining^ to 
a youth some of the principal doctrines of the Christian 
religion. His interest excited by the exposition of purer 
and higher principles of thought and action than he was 
yet acquainted with, he too be^mie a pupil of the good old 
m&n, and the result is his complete conversion to the 
purif^g and benign doctrines of Christianity. And the 
iitrength of his newly adopted principles was soon to be 
s<^Tely tried. On a very stormy ni^t he and Arden 
happen to meet for the first time since the fearfiil meeting 
^de Calantha's deathbed. They meet now in still more 
drying and perilous circumstances. On a frail bridge over 
a swollen stream stand together the Indian and his foe ; 
Arden is blown over into the water, and Morvale has the 
choice of allowing him to perish, or of risking his own life in 
attempting to save that of his fbe. After a moment's hesita- 
tion, however, the good spirit prevails — ^Arden is saved, 
^d is nursed by the changed and now forgiving Morvale, 
till Lucy relieves him of tiie charge. When she arrives, 
Morvale, afraid to trust his heart to the trial of her pre- 
"^i^ quits the cottage which had afforded temporary shel- 
^ to Arden, and shortly afterwards seeks relief and change 
of scene in foreign lands. 



unentailed property. A flaw in the will, however, entitles 
the heir-at-law to claim all, and Lucy, thus rendered pen- 
niless, finds shelter among the friends of her mother's 
fiither. Morvale, after a considerable interval, learns these 
occurrences, hurries home, and chances to meet Lucy at the 
grave in which her parents now sleep together. He de- 
clares that there is now no bar to their union, and the rich 
Morvale supplicates at the &et of the destitute Lucy. He 
says — 

No Arden now calls up the wrong'd and loat : 

Lo, in this grave appeased the apbraiding ghost t 

Orphan, 1 am thv father now I— Bereft 

Of all beside, this heart at least is left. 

Forgive, forgive— Oh, canst thou yet bestow 

One thoaght on him to whom tboa'rt all below ? 

Who coold desert bat to remember more ? 

Can'st tboa tlie Heaven, the exile lost, restore ? 

Can' St thoa ' 

l*he orphan bow'd her angel head ; 

Breath blent with breath— her soul her silence said ; 

Eye nnto eve, and heart to heart jeveald; 

And lip on lip the eternal nuptials seal'd ! 



Softly she stole ih>m his embrace ; apart 
Strove with the happy fhUnees of her heart. 
Then murmuring said : — 

' Two yean ago this day. 
Dost thou remember 7— 'twas a mom of May — 
An outcast in the city sate and wept I 
That day, the birthday of her soul, be kept ! 
That day, thy stranger hand outstretch'd to save, 
Thy home the roof, thy heart the shelter gave, 
And from that day sun never rose nor set. 
But, with one prayer^ nay, hush, and hear me yet — 
This room light smiled to earth but not to me, 
The fair world saddened with one want of tbke I 
All, as when first thou camest to comfort, drear ; 
For earth day fiulee, for me day comes ! Thou'rt here ! ^ 
Oh, if my prayer be heard ! — bliss divine 
If Heaven this gratefhl life devotee, at last, to thine r 
Sudden rose up, above the ftineral yews. 
The moon ; her beams the ftineral shade sufliue I 
llius in that light the tender accents cease, 
And by the grave was Love, and o'er creation Peaoe ! ' 

Such is an outline of * The New Timon,' and we have oc- 
cupied so much space with tilie mere story, that we have 
little room remaimng for our critical remarks. From the 
extracts given in the course of the narrative^ our readers 
will distinguish the general style of the poem. In versifi- 
cation the author seems to be an imitator of Pope, though 
he has more of the roughness of Crabbe than of the melo- 
dious flow of the bard of Twickenham.' Indeed, if we mi^^ 
be allowed to perpetrate a bad pun, we should say that the 
style of the poem is Orabbislh And its spirit erabbsd, A 
Idind of gloomy, satirical, and morbid fitlse-philoeophy per- 
vades it, and constitutes its greatest blemish. Its tone is 
not generally clear and healt^. The story (which, tiliough 
not in itself very complicated, is unnec^sarily involv^) 
is, on the whole, clumsily unfolded, though many indi- 
vidual scenes are managed with great skUl and effect 
The characters are well and poweridlly drawn, and they 
are also natural and life-like. The picture of Lucy is very 
fine, and contrasts fiEivourably with many namby-pamby 
poetical heroines. The character of Morvale is also well 
delineated, but t^e author is mistaken in calling him a New 
Timon. He is not placed in tilie circumstances, nor has he 
any very prominent features of the original ^Hrnon. His 
origin is much more recent ; he bears a &r stronger fiunily 
resemblance to some of the heroes of Byron and Bulwer 
than to any character that Shakspeare ever created. 

We are not inclined to think that the author of ' The 
New ^Hmon' is to be <^ new great poet fi)r whom some 
folks sigh. He wants, at least in its ftill measure, that 
fijie and impalpable quality, that indescribable attribute, 
which distinguishes the true poet, and which enables him 
to inftise beauty (often unconsciously) into everything he 
touches. We do allow that, to a certain degree, * The New 
Timon' displays this happy power, and perhaps time and 
experience may nourish it into luxuriance. At all events, 
the anonymous author, whoever he may be, has attracted 
sufficient attention to make him a marked object of in- 
terest in the world of letters. If he be a young author, his 
ftiture productions wiU be oareftilly watched, to see if they 
fulfil the promise of his first But we are rather inclined 
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quial expression), irho is trying his powers in a new line 
of literature. We may menUon in conclusion, that the 
work has been attributed to Sir £. Lytton Bulwer, but^ as 
he has publicly denied being its author, of course we must 
believe his declaration. 

AUXSSTS, 

Some Tery extraordinary experiments as to the com- 
parative digestibility of different sorts of food were made 
some years ago, in one of the hospitals of Paris. One of 
the patients, a soldier, had received a wound which left 
an opening to the stomach flrom the exterior, and it was 
found that substances could be introduced into it by this 
artificial opening, without occasioning any serious derange- 
ment. Portions of different kinds of food, tied with silk, 
were successfully introduced, and notes were careftiliy 
made of the quantity dissolved of each within the same given 
period of time. Mutton, venison, partridge, and some other 
sorts of game, were dissolved more rapidly than beef; beef 
more rapidly than veal and the white flesh of domestic 
poultry ; and these latter were digested quicker than pork. 
Ham and bacon remained almost entire at the end of the 
time during which mutton was almost wholly dissolved. 
These experiments, though not entirely conclusive, as they 
were made only upon a single individual, go very for to con- 
firm the received notions as to what are called digestible and 
indigestible aliments. There are, however, many idiosyn- 
crasies to which no general rule can be applied. Some per- 
sons are seriously inconvenienced by the use of firuits, wnile 
others derive great benefit from them. One man will eat 
a large quantity of nuts without inconvenience, whilst 
anol^r will have an acute attack of indigestion from taking 
a very small quantity ; some will digest pork with fiicility, 
and find difficulty in digesting those meats which are 
generally most rapid in their passage through the system. 
The celebrated Dr Gall could not take mutton in any form ; 
and indeed the very appearance of it on a table would 
bring on, with him, a sexisation of sickness. On one occa- 
sion some medical firiends with whom he was dining, and 
who concluded that the imagination had much to do with 
this repugnance, had a dish of mutton so disguised in the 
cooking &bX it was impossible to discover it The doctor, 
having no suspicion, partook of it : but he had not taken 
two mouthAils when he f^ll fVom his chair, and remained 
for some time seriously indisposed. An instance is men- 
tioned, by a medical writer, of a gentleman who could not 
take a single oyster in its raw state without having an at- 
tack of indigestion, but could eat them cooked in any way 
without inconvenience, although they might become almost 
as hard as leather. — Merle's Domestic Dictioncary. 

THB ASSES OF ^BE ALPS. 

The manner in which asses descend the precipices of the 
Alps or the Andes is truly extraordinary. In the passes 
of these mountains there are often on the one side lofty 
eminences and on the other fnghtfhl abysses ; and as these 
generally fbllow the direction of the mountain, the road, 
instead of lying on a level, forms, at every little distance, 
steep declivities of several hundred yards downwards. 
These can only be descended by asses ; and the animals 
themselves seem sensible of the danger by the caution which 
they use. When they come to the edge of one of the de- 
scents, they stop of tiiemselves, without being checked by 
the rider; and if he inadvertently attempts to spur them 
on, they continue immoveable. They seem all this time 
ruminating on thft peril that lies before them, and prepar- 
ing themselves for the encounter. They not only attentively 
view the road, but tremble and snort at the danger. Having 
prepared for their descent, they place their fore-feet in a 
posture as if they were stopping themselves ; they then 
also put their hinder*feet together, but a little forward, as 
if they were about to lie down. In this attitude, having 
taken a survey of the road, they slide down with the swifts 
ness of a meteor. In the meantime, all that the rider has 
to do is to keep himself fkst in the saddle, without checking 
the rein, for the least motion is sufficient to disorder the 
equilibrium of the ass, in which case both must unavoid- j 
ably perish. But their address in this rapid descent is | 



truly wonderfiil; for in thdr swiftest motion, whoi they 
seem to have lost all government of themselves, they follow 
exactiy the different windings of the road, as if th^ had 
previously settled in their minds the route they were to fol- 
low, and taken every precaution for tiieir safSety. In tlds 
journey the natives, who are placed along the sides of tiie 
mountains, and hold themselves by the roots of tlie trees, 
animate the beasts with shouts, and encourage them to per- 
severance. Some asses, after being long used to t&se 
journeys, acquire a kind of reputation for their safistv and 
skill; and their value rises in proportion to their fiuoe. 



SUMMER FLOWERS. 

The long, long night and the dreary day 

Has pasB'd, like a dream of yonth, away; 

The boar-froat too, and the flaky snow, 

Give place to the soranier's snnny glow ; 

Again we see in this land of oars 

I'he sweet little race of gentle flowers. 

Oems of love, come away, come away. 

While the bright sunbeams and the sibadows pl^ ; 

The pearly dews will drop on your breast. 

And charm each blade to its evening rest. 

While zephyrs glide through year lovely bowers. 

To wake up the race of gentle flowers. 

The way of the soft sooth wind is told 

In the bend of the rose and marigold ; 

And the waving thistle feels the sigh. 

As the light breeze sweetly dances by ; 

While the rainbow rides ill the sunny showers 

That fall in the lap of gentle flowers. 

Tlie maidens gather your blossoms now. 

And they plait your fibres round their brow ; 

Your smell will be in their golden hair. 

Like the breath of an angel ling'ring there ; 

But kindly say that a change is ours. 

That she must pass like the gentle flowers. 

Ye tell of the years now long away. 

When ours was the joyous summer day ; 

Ye light up the look of many an eye 

That blooms in the bliss of eternity ; 

Ye fade, while the speed of passing hours 

Withers our cheek like the gentle flowers. 



A mother's INFLT7EKCB. 

A mother teaching her child to pray is an object at 
once the most sublime and tender that the imagination can 
conceive. Elevated above earthly things, she seems like 
one of those guardian angels, the companions of our earthly 
pilgrimage, through whose ministration we are incited to 
good and restrained fVom evil. The image of the mother 
becomes associated in his infant mind witii the invocation 
she taught him to his * Father who is in heaven.' When 
the seductions of the world assail his youthfUl mind, that 
well remembered prayer to his * Father who is in heaven/ 
will strengthen him to resist evil. When in riper years he 
mingles with mankind and encounters fhiud under the 
mask of honesty ; when he sees confiding goodness betray- 
ed, generosity ridiculed as weakness, unbridled hatred, and 
the coldness of interested friendship, he may indeed be 
tempted to despise his fellow-men, but he will remember j 
his * Father who is in heaven.' Should he^ on the con- i 
trary, abandon himself to the world, and allow the seeds I 
of self-love to spring up and flourish in his heart, he will, 
notwithstanding, sometimes hear a warning voice in the , 
depths of his soul, severely tender as those maternal lips 
which instructed him to pray to his ' Father who is m 
heaven.' But when the trials of life are over, and he may i 
be extended on the bed of death, with no other consolation | 
than the peace of an approving consdence, he will recall i 
the scenes of his in&ncy, the image of his mother, and with ! 
tranquil confidence will resign his soul to his ' Father who I 
is in heaven.' | 
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THE TRIFLER8. 
Li tlus world of ours no one can safely or comfortably be 
idle^ Those who must make their way in it by their own 
efforts, know that it is a scene of thoroughly earnest exer- 
tion, in which much real work must be done in Tery limited 
time. That class, eren, whose fortunate in&ncy, rejoicing in 
hereditary ^ilrer spoons, promised nothing but a life of ease 
and enjoyment, find real pleasure, or indeed pleasure of 
any kind, to be unattainable without a good deal of hard 
labour. No one has either time or strength to throw away. 
And ihns, howerer we may regret that men so exclusively 
devote that time and strength to merely material objects, 
we need not be greatly surprised at it It is exactly in 
the nature of things that society should present an aspect 
of toil, and bustle, and anxiety. But the puzzling thing' 
is, that the very busiest of the busy throng, absolutely 
the most toil-worn of human beings, are often those who 
do nothing, and seem to have nothing to do. This may 
perhaps appear to be rather an anomalous sort of statement 
Many may be disposed to doubt, and others to deny it 
altogether. TTe make it, however* quite advisedly. Facts 
are, an the world over, fitcts. and a thing may not be the 
less true, though it takes us somewhat by surprise. 

The fiunily of the Triflers are an ancient and fkr-epread 
generation. They are to be found in all the highways and 
byvrays of life, though it sometimes requires a good deal 
of discrimination to detect them. This arises from the in- 
genious deceptions they are in the habit of practising, not 
only on others, but also on themselves. Your Trifler never 
suspects himself; he invariably denies his relationship, 
And takes fire immediately at any insinuations on Ihe sub- 
ject The le^limate members of the family have no sym- 
pathy with the rustic philosopher, who thought supreme 
felidty consisted in swinging all day long on a five-barred 
gate. On the contrary, they are in their own way a most 
mdnstrious class of persons. To take their word for it, the 
mass of important business they have always on hand 
is perfectly overwhelming. Human life is too short for 
the work they have to do, the questions they have to settle, 
the stories they have to teU. From < mom till dewy eve * 
their heads or hands are in perpetual motion. A host of 
cunons tasks fell on their shoulders, which never trouble 
other men. To be sure, these may be very far out of the way 
of thdr particular business, or they may relate to matters 
quite insignificant in the eyes of the world, or they may be 
of a nature which nobody but themiselves can understand, 
^ell, others don't see things as they see them; that's alL 
, l^cy are not understood. If they do not make fortunes for 
themselves, or benefit their friends or society, it is no fault 
of theird ; they have done, and thought, and said more than 



thousands who have. There may be some who make much 
ado about nothing, but they have always had something to 
take up their attention. And thus, while the world per- 
haps laughs in its sleeve, and grave ][)eople hint about time 
and talents uselessly thrown away, the Trifler runs on like 
the squirrel in its miniature tread-mill, mistJiking motion 
for progression, and mere frivolities for serious occupations. 

It was some time before I suspected the true character 
of my neighbour, Mr Frank Fritter. He is an active-look- 
ing little man, very silent, methodical in his habits, scru- 
pulously clean, and always well-dressed. My landlady, 
who speaks of him with great admiration, declares that he 
seems always * fresh out of a box.* He is perhaps about 
fifty, well to do in the world, having a comfortable sum in 
the funds, and no one to care for but himself. Well, Air 
Fritter, with all his personal neatness and regulaiity, is a 
thorough trifler, who spends his time laboriously doing 
nothing. All the forenoon you may hear him rumbling 
about his apartments, with his old housekeeper at his heels, 
creating a hideous din of drawing, pushing, and hammer- 
ing. He is incessantly shifting and replacing his fiimiture, 
of which he has &r more than he needs ; his books, which he 
never dreams of reading, he is continually arranging and 
classifjring; his pictures, though otherwise little esteemed, 
are seldom allowed to hang for two days in the same place. 
Somehow, he can never get things put to rights. He cannot 
take it coolly; his labours are never-ending, still beginning. 
He is at a loss to comprehend how the time slips through 
his fingers, and he complains that he can ill spare the two 
or three hours necessary to dress himself and take a stroll 
in the afternoon. He is a very harmless person, no doubt, 
if he would only make less noise next door. A Trifler of 
this kind, indeed, when he happens to be a bachelor, can- 
not do much harm to anybody, however he may fret and 
torment himself If Mr Fritter will just have the goodness 
to shift his residence at the next term, I shall never say 
another word against him. 

Mr Solomon Dubious is a Trifler of another kind. He is 
much more a man of the world, is married, and the father 
of a family. To be sure, he too is continually shifting^ ar- 
ranging, and deranging, drawing and shoving all day long ; 
but the process takes place, not in his house but in his 
head. He does with his ideas what my neighbour does 
with his ftimiture, and when he lays hold of you, is by far 
the most troublesome customer of the two. On the simplest 
matter, he conjures up a host of questions and doubts, and 
is continually affirming and denying, not fr^m malice or 
ill-nature, but from sheer indecision and want of reflection. 
He is continually contradicting and debating with himself; 
he cannot make a statement without insinuating something 
to tiio contrary ; and has always two quite opposite opi- 
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nions on ihe same subject No sooner does he seem settled 
at one extreme, than off he jumps to the other; and ncrer 
seems so happy as when weighing with scrupulous nicetj 
the pro and con, the why and whc^ore of the most micros- 
copic questions. He absolutely luxuriates in pferplexity 
and doubt. Etery morning in the world he keeps him- 
self and &mily in suspense with the most fiiyolous co- 
gitations. Bhall he, or shall he not take a walk before 
breakfast? Yes or no? No or yes? Is it not too early ? Is 
it not too late ? What says the weather-glass — ^wiU it rain ? 
Then his dress is a constant source of perplexity. This 
suit is too good for everyday wear — that he is ashamed to 
be seen in. A coloured cravat is too glaring, a black one 
too sombre. He has half a mind to stay at home — but then, 
business must be attended to — though perhaps he would 
not be missed for a day — and yet he has appointments 
which it would be uncivil not to keep. At last he gets up, 
wonders if he has forgotten anything, sits down again, 
rummages his pockets, turns on his heel, walks round the 
room ; and finallv rushes into the street, hat and gloves 
in hand, in despair at the lateness of the hour. Mr Solo- 
man Dubious is an amiable man, with the best intentions ; 
his talents are respectable, and might be turned to good 
account either for his &mily or society; but he is feeble^ 
loitering, and irresolute — in short, he is a Trifler. 

At this season of the year I have commonly a good deal 
of business on hand. The other morning I sat down to 
my desk to write to a correspondent in London, and f^lt 
anxious not to miss the post I had only, however, set 
down the date and the single word < Sir,* when my ac- 
quaintance Paul Chatterbox walked into the room, wiping 
his brow with his handkerchief. He seemed from his ex- 
cited air to have some important news to communicate ; 
but as he was apparently in a hurry, I consoled myself 
with the hope that I should soon get rid of him. But I 
quickly found out my mistake. Having deposited his hat 
on a chair, and hung his cane on the back of it, my visiter 
gazed on me with a face of most important gravity, and 
said, * You wont gu«ss what news I have fbr you?* 

Iprofessed my inability to do so. 

* Well, it is hardly possible you can. You are the first 
person I have spoken to on the subject* 

'Indeed,' said I. 

* Fact, depend upon it ; but you shall now hear the 
whole affair.^ 

< I am all attention,' I replied, in a tone of resignation. 

* You will be astonished, I suspect.* 
•What is it then?* 

* Something so unexpected, that I can hardly credit it 
mysel£' 

' I hope,' said I, * no misfortune has happened.' 

* Oh, quite the reverse, as you shall judge. That is to 
say, not exactly the reverse neither, for indeed the thing is 
neither what you might call fortunate nor unfortunate.' 

I felt that I was done for. I cast a glance of despair on 
my unfinished letter, and passively submitted to my fiite. 
Chatterbox seemed partly to comprehend me, for he now 
condescended to come a litUe nearer the point — that is, to 
the beginning of his story. 

* You must understand, my dear sir,* said he, * that this 
morning as we sat down to breakfiist— it was just about 
half-past ten — ^you know we generally breakfast at ten, 
but to-day my wife was rather late in getting up. We had 
been at a ball last night, from which we did not get away 
till long after twelve — we were too late, fiir too late.* 

I mended my pen, but in vain. 

* We had a fi^e dish of finnan haddocks — a present from 
my fother-in-law ; my wife is veiy fond of them. * My 
dear,' said I, < let me assist you.* * By the by, Paul* says 
she, * Thursday next is a hoUday vnth you, is it not ? — how 
shall we spend the day?* — little thinkmg, as it turned out, 
what was going to happen ; but, as the proverb says, Man 
proposes and Heaven disposes. An admirable proverb, 
by the way, with a very good moral, which is more than 
can be said for all of them. I was just spreading my bread, 
when all at once I says to Mrs Chatterbox—* ^za,* says L 
< there is aringatthe bell.'— a didn't hear it)' said she; *1 



don't think it can be our bell.' — * I am quite sure of it,' said 
I; and at the same instant the bell rang & second time. 
< Confound it,* said I, * we should excuse ourselves to visiters 
at this time of the morning.* — * It is thne enougih yet, per- 
haps,* replied she ; and she called Mary — ^you mind our ser- 
vant Mary — an active girl ; but Mary had already answer- 
ed. Well, who was it, think you T WTiy, just my old fiiend 
Tom Racket— you know Tom— I think you met him tt 
dinner in our house last Christmas. Tom and I were old 
college chums, and many a droll spree we have had to- 
gether. * Paul,* says he, for we have always been on the 
most fiuniliar terms, * I have a proposal to make, to 700. 
You know my uncle George has a tolerable estate in the 
Highlands' — a lucky follow is Tom, I can tell you, for 700 
must know that estate will be his own whenever tibe old 
chap slips away. — * Well,* says he, * the worthy old cock 
has thought proper to send me a lot of the most beairtiM 
game you ever clapped your eyes on— venison, hares, 
grouse — I don't know all what The fiict is, Tom often gets 
uiese presents from his uncle, and seldom forgets his fti«Kb 
when he does. You remember — ^no, you can't remonber, 
to be stire, for you wasn't there ;— but, at any rate, some 
of us had a jolly night of it at Tom's lodging, on— let me 
see — ay, just Tuesday was a year — I mind it well, indeed 
I can hardly forget it, for the day before my wifo had gone 
to visit her aunt in Perth, as she generally does once a- 
year, so that I was in some sort a bachelor for the time 
being. But that wasn*t the case just now ; and I wandered 
what the rogue Tom was after, for he has always some 
frolic or ano&er in his head — ^in fact, he can't live without 
it, as Perkins said once to me, when we were waiting on 
the onmibus the day we had the excursion to Habbie's How 
last summer. I saw Tom had some Scheme in his noddle, 
and so I thought did Eliza, though, of course, I s^ no- 
thing to her nor she to me ; when Tom out with it at once, 
for he is never long in coming to the point, and has bo no> 
tion of keeping you in suspense, as many people like to da 
* So,' says he, * as this is more than a bachelor like me can 
manage, I just' thought if Mrs Chatterbox would take the 
trouble of getting up a small party, I would put the whole 
into her himds, with a dozen of old port to wash it doini, 
and we should have a joUy afternoon of it' Here was a 
project to be sure ! My wife looked at me, and I looked 
at her — ^I knew there was no woman better at getting np 
a small snug party than herself and she had a great notion 
of Tom*— &c. &c. &c. 

I looked my watch, and saw that I had only a quarter 
of an hour left to write my letter. ' And so/ said I, dea- 
peratehr, < you both agreed to accept Mr Jacket's pro- 
poisal? 

* You shall hear, you shall hear,* returned my tormentor. 
And in point of fact I was remorselesslv draped through 
all the interminable preliminaries of the agreement, then 
his deliberations with his wifo, then the surprise of the 8e^ 
vant Mary, then the preparations resolved on for the din- 
ner, the settling of the day and hour, who were to be 
invited, and all the reasons for preferring one person to 
another. The hour of post had long passed away ; and so 
little did I fbel consoled for my disappointment by findin| 
that I was to form one of the party on Thursday next, 
that, though very fond of venison, I half resolved to neglect 
the invitation. 

Ut Paul Chatterbox is a wordy Trifler— he trifles with 
his tongue. 

Generally speaking, Triflers are a good-^iatured weU-db- 
posed sort of animals, not veld of knowledge or intelhgenoa ; 
and they would form valuable members of society if tbey 
could only learn to distinguish between tilie frivolous wd the 
important Many of them are ftiU of foot and anecdote, and 
can give you the exact dates of all the wet summers, the 
rigorous winters, the comets, eclipses, ffestivals, births 
deaths, and other events that have haf^^ened in their time. 
These are a kind of living memorandum-books, and would 
be of no small service o^asionally, if; instead of pitchmff , 
their information at p^ple's heads when it is not wanted, ' 
and interlarding it with details of no importance, t^ 
would wait till they are consulted, and then speak to the 
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point Bnt no Mcrtier is an oeotitrence ftUuded to in thdr 
presence, than they will giro jon daj and date for it, 
recall in regular suooeiiion all the other remarkable cat- 
cmnstanoes which took plaoe the sapift year, tell you where 
ibey were themselteB at the time, what they were doing, 
and what they were thinking about, till the original sub- 
ject of eenrersation is smothered beneath a mass of matters 
Ibr which nobody earee a <traw. When you are entangled 
with one of this olaM) ihB wisest plan is to let him alone, 
till he fidrly runs himself out If rou yenture to question 
any of his assertions, the ohance is that he will run tou 
into such A labyrinth of proofii and collateral illustrations 
as win make you wish you had held your tongue. You 
need not try to improre him — the disease is incurable* 

This, in fiust,is the ease with the whole fiimily of Triflers 
when the habit has become confirmed; and society loses 
more useftd members in this wair than is generally sus- 
pected. But as some philosopher has said, there is a good 
and a bad side to every thing. Others may learn from the 
example of the Trifier to estimate the value of time, tilie 
necesdty of viewing things in their true proportions, the 
imnortanoe of well-timed application to useml pursuits, 
and of directness and perspicuity in thought, word, and 
action. Above all, the Trifler compels us practically to 
cultivate the virtue of patience. 

THE COLD WATBR CURE. 
Otm readers mnst be aware, that of late a great deal has 
both been said and written on what is now technically 
termed the * Cold t^ater Cure.* The system, like every 
similar one in its infimcy, or indeed like any thing which 
threatens innovation, has met with considerable opposition 
from the sturdy < defenders of things as they are.* While 
its fbes have ixtjured it by their reckless opposition, many 
of its friends have done it equal injury by an injudicious 
advocacy, and by holding it up to public notice as a cure, 
equally eertain and sudden, for all the ills to which * flesh 
is heir.' While we disapprove^ however, of such extravagant 
views of its merits, there are too many eonvinofaig proofr of 
its efficacy in cases of long confirmed disease, not originating 
hi organic causes, to allow us to regard it with indifference. 
The length of the following epistle must be our excuse for 
brieftiess in reference to pre&tory notice— nor, in good 
truth, is much required. When an old ficvourite appears 
upon the stage who in his senses would venture to try the 
patience of the applauding spectators by the 'tedious 
prattie ^ of a formal eulogistic address about his well known 
merits? What Harriet Martineau defends mesmerism, or 
Lytton Bulwer the water cure, in their owb^ matchless 
ityle, in letters vrritten with the specific intention, it is not 
likely that officious reviewers, when they prefiuje the produc- 
tion by Tnttkin^ references to the former works of such per- 
sons — when they prate of Pelham, or talk about the Cr(^n 
Boys — would fiure much better than the person in the case 
supposed. Taking it for granted, therefore, that our readers 
know already all about Lytton Bulwer that can be known, 
we shall permit them at once to sit down to what, if they do 
not confess it * good/ they are scarce the readers we fended, 
orseoroethe jndgei of what is rich, racy, and sparkling in 
▼ritbg, that we have occasionally ventured in secret to 
guess. One word, however, since we have nnconsdously 
eoDDBitted the very blunder we have been deprecating, 
lausl be allowed ns ere we |>art. We always guessed, even 
when ignorant of Sir Edward's personal history, that in re- 
ftrenee to health he was scarce very well His description 
^ the horrors consequent upon having dined too eagerly 
on mutton chops — ^the blue pills which during his visit to 
theooontry to get health had to be swallowed by Pelham— 



the reason assigned (at least a reason) why i^aul Oliltbrd 
would not renounce the * stand and deliver* system of his 
times, namely, the health he gidned by spurring at a hard 
gallop over wide extended heaths — all united to convince us 
that Sir Edward knew the meaning of dyspepsia. We had 
no idea, however, until he told us, that things were So bad 
with him. His style now, however, has got as vigorous and 
healthy as his person; may the cure be lasting. Poor 
Ferguson, indeed, praised long befbre the merits of * Caller 
water* — a liquid, which to his own, ahd probably his 
oountry's loss, he used too sparingly. But Sir Edward 
fellows up his preachings anent the fluid by suitable prac- 
tice. Bums's prdse of Scotch drink will scarce do after 
this ; but let Sir Edward speak 

OONTBSSIOfiS AND OBSX&VATIONS OF SIB JH^WABD LTTTON 
BULWEE. 

I have been a workman in my day. I began to writo 
and to toil, and to win some kind of a name, which t had 
the ambition to improve, while yet little more than a boy. 
With strong love for study in books — with yet greater de- 
sire to aocomplish myself in the knowledge of men, fer six- 
teen years I can conceive no life to have been more filled 
l^ occupation than mine. What time was not given to ac- 
tion was given to study ; what time not given to study, to 
action — labour in both ! To a constitution naturally fer 
from strong, I allowed no pause or respite. The wear and 
tear went on without intermission — the whirl of the wheel 
never ceased. Sometimes, indeed, thoroughly overpowered 
and exhausted, I sought for escape. The physicians said 
• Travel,* and I travelled ; * Qo into the country,* and 1 
went But in such attempts at repose all my ailments 
gathered round me — ^made themselves flu* more palpable 
and felt I had no resource but to fly from myself— to fly 
into the other world of books, or thought, or reverie — to 
live in some state of bdng less painM uian my own. As 
long as I was always at work it seemed that I had no lei- 
sure to be ill. Quiet was my hell. 

At length the frame thus long neglected— patched up for 
a while by drugs and doctors — put off and trifled with as 
an intrusive dun — ^like a dun who is in his rights — brought 
in its arrears— crushing and terrible, accumulated through 
long yea^. Worn out and wasted, the constitution seemed 
wholly inadequate to meet the demand. The exhaustion 
of toil and study had been completed by great anxiety and 
grief. I had watched with alternate hope and fear the lin- 
gering and moumfril deathbed of my nearest relation and 
dearest friend— of the person around whom was entwined 
the strongest affection my life had known— and when all 
was over, seemed scarcely to live myself. 

At this time, about the January of 1844, 1 was thoroughly 
shattered. The least attempt at exercise exhausted me. The 
nerves gave way at the most ordinary excitement — a chro- 
nic irritation of that vast surfoce we call the mucous mem- 
brane, which had defied for years all medical skill, rendered 
me continually liable to acute attacks, which from their 
repetition and the increased feebleness of my frame, might 
at any time be fatal. Though free from any organic dis- 
ease of the heart, its action was morbidly restless and pain- 
ful. My sleep was without refreshment At monung I 
rose more weary than I laid down to rest 

Without fatiguing you and your readers fhrther with the 
tonga eokors of mv complaints, I pass on to record my 
struggle to resist them. Lhave always had a great belief 
in the power of the will. What a man determines to do — 
that in nine^-nine cases out of the hundred I hold that he 
succeeds in doinff. I determined to have some insight into 
a knowledge 1 had never attained since manhood — the 
knowledge of health. 

I resolutely put away books and study, sought the airs 
which the physicians esteemed the most healthfhl, and 
adopted tiie strict regimen on which all the children of 
iEsculapius so wisely insist In short, I maintained the 
same general habits as to hours, diet (with the exception 
of wine, whidi in moderate quantities seemed to me mdis- 
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pensable), and, bo &r as my strength would allow, of ex- 
ercise, as I found afterwards instituted at hydropathic es- 
tablishments. I dwell on this to forestall in some manner 
the common remark of persons not well acquainted wit^ 
the medical agencies of water — that it is to the regular life 
which water-patients lead, and not to the element itself 
that they owe their recoyery. Nevertheless, I found that 
these changes, however salutary in theory, produced little 
if any practical amelioration in my health. All invalids 
know, perhaps, how difficult, under ordinary circumstances, 
is the alteratu)n of habits from bad to good. The early rising, 
the walk before break&st, so delicious in the feelings of 
freshness and vigour which they bestow upon the strong, 
often become punishments to tjie valetudinarian. Head- 
ach, languor, a sense of weariness over the eyes, a sink- 
ing of the whole system towards noon, which seemed im- 
periously to demand the dangerous aid of stimulants, was 
all that I obtained by the morning breeze and the languid 
stroll by the sea-shore. The suspension from study only 
afflicted with intolerable ennw, and added to the profound 
dejection of the spirits. The brain, so long accustomed to 
morbid activity, was but withdrawn from its usual occu- 
pations to invent horrors and chimeras. Over the pillow, 
vainly sought two hours bdbre midnight, hovered no golden 
sleep. The absence of excitement, however unhealthy, 
only aggravated the symptoms of ill health. 

It was at this time that I met by chance, in the library 
at St Leonard's, with Captain Olaridge's work on the 
* Water Cure,' as practised by Priessnitz at Grafenberg. 
Making allowance for certain exaggerations therein, whidi 
appeared evident to my common sense, enough still re- 
miuned not only to captivate the imagination and flatter 
the hopes of an invalid, but to appeal with &vour to his 
sober judgment. !nil then, perfectly ignorant of the sub- 
ject and the system, except by some such vague stories 
and good jests as had reached my ears in Germany, I re- 
boIySl at least to read what more could be said in &vour 
of the ariston ttdor, and examine dispassionately into its 
merits as a medicament. 1 was then under the advice of 
one of the first physicians of our ago. I had consulted half 
the foculty. I had every reason to be gratefol for the at- 
tention, and to be confident in the skill, of those whose 
prescriptions had, from time to time, flattered my hopes 
and enriched the chemist But the truth must be spoken 
— fiir from being better, I was sinking &st. Little remained 
to me to try in the great volume of the herbal. Seek what 
I would next, even if a quackery, it certainly might expe- 
dite my grave, but it could scarcely render life— at least 
the external life — ^moreui^oyous. Accordingly I examined, 
with such grave thought as a sick man brings to bear 
upon his case, all the grounds upon which to justify to 
myself— an excursion to the snows of Silesia. But I own 
that in proportion as I found my faith in the system 
strengthen, I shrunk from the terrors of this long journey 
to the rugged region in which the probable lodging would 
be a labour^s cottage, and in which the Babel of a hundred 
languages (so agreeable to the healthfiil delight in novelty 
— 80 appalling to the sickly despondency of a hypochon- 
driac) would murmur and growl over a public table spread 
with no tempting condiments. Could I hope to find hesA- 
ing in my own land, and not too fiur from my own doctors 
in case of &ilure, I might indeed solicit the waterv gods — 
but the journey ! I who scarcely lived through a day with- 
out leech or potion — the long gelid journey to Qriifonberg 
— I sho^d be sure to fiUl ill by the way — to be clutched 
and mismanaged by some German doctor— to deposit my 
bones in some dismal ohiirchyard on the banks of the 
Father Rhine. 

While thus perplexed, I fell in with one of the pamphlets 
written by Dr Wilson of Malvern, and my doubts were 
solved. Here was an English doctor, who had himself 
known more than my own sufferings, who, like myself had 
found the pharmacopeia in vain — ^who had spent ten mont^ 
at Grafenberg, and left all his complaints behind him — 
who firaught with the experience he had acquired, not only 
in his own person, but from scientific examination of the 
cases under his eye, had transported the system to our 



native shores, and who proffered the proverbial salubritj 
of Malvern air and its holy springs to those who, like me, 
had ranged in vain flrom simple to mineral, and who had 
become bold by despair — ^bold enough to try if health, like 
truth, hkj at the bottom of a welL 

I was not then aware that other institutions had been 
established in England of more or less fiune. I saw in Dr 
Wilson the first transporteiv- at least as a physiciui-</ 
the Silesian system, and did not pause to look out for other 
and later pupils of this innovating German school 

I resolved then to betake myself to Malvern. On mj 
way through town I paused, in the innooeoce of my heart, 
to mquire of some of the fiiculty if th^ thought the 'w&ter 
cure would suit my case. Witih one exception, they irere 
imanimous in the vehemence of their denunciations. Grant- 
ing even that in some cases, especially of rheumalasm, hy- 
dropathy had produced a cure — ^to my complaints it vas 
worse than inapplicable— it was highly dangerous— it 
would probably be fivtaL I had not stamina for the treatment 
— ^it would fix chronic ailments into organic disease— surdy 
it would be much better to try what I had not yet triei 
What I had not yet tried I A course of prussic add! No- 
thing was better for gastric irritation, which was no doubt 
th9 main cause of my suffering ! I^ however, I were obsti- 
nately bent upon so mad an experiment, Dr Wilson vas 
the last person I should ^ to. I was not deterred by all 
these intimidations, nor seduced by the salubrious allure- 
ments of the prussic acid under its scientific appeUadon of 
hydrocianic. A little reflection taught me that the mem- 
bers of a learned profession are naturally the very persons 
least disposed to fiivour innovation upon the practices which 
custom and prescription have rendered sacred in thdr eyes. 
A lawyer is not the person to consult upon bold reforms 
in jurisprudence. A physician can scarcely be expected 
to own that a Silesian peasant will cure with water the 
diseases which resist an armament of phials. And vith 
regard to the peculiar objections to Dr Wilson, I had read 
in his own pamphlet attacks upon tiie orthodox practice 
sufficient to account for — ^perhaps to justify — the dispo- 
sition to depreciate him in return. 

Still my friends were anxious and fearftil : to please them 
I continued to inquire, though not of physicians but of pa- 
tients. I sought out some of those who had gone throng 
the process. I sifted some of the cases of cure dted by dr 
Wilson. I found the account of the patients so encoiu^- 
ing, the cases quoted so authentic, that I grew impatient of 
delay. I threw physio to the dogs, and went to MalTem. 

It is not my intention to detail the course I underwent. 
The different resources of water as a medicament are to be 
found in many works easily to be obtained^ and well worth 
the stu(ly. In tiiis letter I suppose myself to be addressing 
those as thoroughly acquainted with the system as myself 
was at the first, and I deal therefore only in generals. 

The first point which impressed and struck me was the 
extreme and utter innocence of the water cure in skilfiil 
hands— in any hands indeed not thoroughly new to the 
system. Certainly, when I went, I believnl it to be a kill 
or cure system. I fimded that it must be a very violent 
remedy — ^that it doubtless might effect great and magical 
cures — but that if it fiuled it mi^t be fiital. Now, I speak 
not alone of my own case, but of the immense number of 
cases I have seen — ^patients of all ages — all specks and 
genera of disease — all kinds and conditions of constitution, 
when I declare, upon my honour, that I never witnessed 
one dangerous symptom produced by the water cure, 
whether at Dr Wilson's or the other hydropathic institu- 
tions which I afterwards visited. And though unquestion- 
ably fhtal consequences might occur from gross nusmanage- 
ment, and as unquestionably have so occurred at various 
establishments, I am yet convinced that water in itself k 
so friendly to tiie human body, that it requires a very ex- 
traordinary degree of bungling, of ignorance and presomp- 
tion, to produce results really dangerous ; that a r^ular 
practitioner does more frequent mischief firom the nus^ 
plication of even the simplest drugs, than a watw doctor 
of very moderate experience does, or can do, by the mis- 
' application of his baths and friction. And hero I mvd 
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obserre, tiiat those portions of the treatment -which appear 
to the Tumiitiated as the most perilous, are really the uiest, 
and can be applied with tlie most impunity to the weakest 
Gonstitations; whereas those which appear, from our 
greater ibmiliority wilii them, the least startling and most 
innociums, are those which require the greatest knowledge 
of general pathology and the indiyidual constitution. I 
shall revert to this part of my subject before I conclude. 

The next tiling uiat struck me was the extraordinary 
ease with which, under this system, good habits are ac- 
quired and bad. habits relinquished. The difBculty witii 
which, under orthodox medical treatment, stimulants are 
abandoned, is here not witnessed. Patients accustomed 
for half a century to live hard and high, wine-drinkers, 
spirit-bibbers, whom the regular physicians haTe sought in 
rain to reduce to a daily pint of sherry, here voluntarily 
resign all strong potations, after a day or two cease to feel 
the want of them, and reconcile themselves to water as if 
they had drank nothing else all their lives. Others, who 
have bad recourse for years and years to medicine — ^thdr 
potion in the morning, their cordial at noon, their pill be- 
fore dinner, their narcotic at bedtime, cease to require 
these aids to life as if by a charm. Nor this alone. Men 
to whom mental labour has been a necessary — who have 
existed on the excitement of the passions and the stir of 
the intellect — ^who have felt, these withdrawn, the prostra- 
tion of the whole system — ^the lock to the wheel of the 
entire machine — ^return at once to the careless spirits of the 
boy in his first holiday. 

Here lies a great secret; water thus skilAiIly adminis- 
tered is in itself a wonderftil excitement : it supplies the 
place of qM others— it operates powerfWly and rapidly 
npon tbe nerves, sometimes to calm them, sometimes to 
irritate, but always to occupy. Hence follows a conse- 
quence which all patients have remarked— the complete 
repose of the passions during the early stages of the cure ; 
they seem laid asleep as if by enchantment The intellect 
shares the same rest ; after a short time mental exertions 
become impossible : even the memory grows fiir less tena- 
cious of its pamful impressions, cares and grie& are for- 
gotten; the sense of the present absorbs the past and 
future; there is a certain freshness and youth which per- 
vade the spirits, and live upon the enjoyment of the actual 
hour. Thus the great agents of our mortal wear and tear 
—the passions and the mind— calmed into strange rest — 
nature seems to leave the body to its instinctive tendency, 
which is always towards recovery. All that interests and 
kmuses is of a healthful character; exercise, instead^ of 
being an unwilling drudgery, becomes the inevitable im- 
pulse of the frame braced and invigorated by the element 
A series of reactions is always going on— the willing exer- 
cise produces refreshing rest^ and reft^hing rest willing 
exercise. The extraordinary effect which water taken early 
in tiie morning produces on the appetite is well known 
amongst those who have tried it, even before the water 
cure was thought of— an appetite it should be the care of 
the skilful doctor to check into moderate gratification ; the 
powers of nutrition become singularly strengthened, the 
blood grows rich and pure — the constitution is not only 
amended— it undergoes a change. 

The safety of the system, then, struck me first— its power 
of replacing, by healthfUl stimulants, the morbid ones it 
withdrew, whether physical or moral, surprised me next 
That which thirdly impressed me was no less contraiy to 
all my pre-conceived notions. I had fimcied that whether 
good or bad, the system must be one of great hardship, 
extremely repugnant and disagreeable. I wondered at 
myself to find how soon it became so associated with plea- 
soreable and grateftil flings, as to dwell upon the mind 
among the happiest passages of existence. For my own 
part, despite all my ailments, or whatever may have been 
my cares, I have ever found exquisite pleasure in that sense 
otbehigt which is, as it were the conscience, the mirror of 
the soul I have known hours of as much and as vivid 
happiness as perhaps can fidl to the lot of man ; but among 
all my most brilliant recollections, I can recall no periods 
of ei\)ojment at once more hilarious and serene than the 



hours spent on the lonely hills of Malvern— none In which 
nature was so thoroughly possessed and appreciated. 
The rise from a sleep as sound as childhood's — the impa- 
tient rush into the open air, while the sun was fresh and 
the birds first sang — ^the sense of an unwonted strength in 
every limb and nerve, which made so light of the steep 
ascent to the holy n)ring — ^the delicious sparkle of that 
morning draught — ^the green terrace on the brow of the 
mountain, with the rich landscape wide and [&r below — 
the breeze that once would have been so keen and biting, 
now but exhilarating the blood, and lifting the spirits into 
religious joy ; and this keen sentiment of present pleasure 
rounded by a hope sanctioned by all I felt in myself and 
nearly all thfit I witnessed in oUiers- that that very pre- 
sent was but the step, the threshold, into an unknown 
and delightftil region of health and vigour — a disease and 
a care dropping from the fhune and the heart at every 
stride. 

I staid some nine or ten weeks at Malvern, and business, 
from which I could not escape, obliging me then to be in 
the neighbourhood of town, I continued the system seven 
weeks longer, under Dr Weiss of Petersham ; during this 
latter period the agreeable phenomena which had charac- 
terised the former, the cheerftilness, the bUn aise, the con- 
sciousness of returning health vanished, and were succeeded 
by great irritation of the nerves, extreme fretfolness, and 
the usual characteristics of the constitutional disturbance 
to which I have referred. I had every reason, however, 
to be satisfied with the care and skill of Dr Weiss, who fully 
deserves the reputation he has acquired, and the attach- 
ment entertained for him by his patients; nor did my 
judgment ever despond or doubt of the ultimate benefits of 
the process. I emerged at last from these operations in no 
very portly condition. I was blanched and emaciated — 
washed out like a thrifty housewife's gown ; but neither the 
bleaching nor the loss of weight had in the least impaired 
my strength; on the contrary, all the muscles had grown 
as hard as iron, and I was become capable of great exer- 
cise without fEhtiguc ; my cure was not effected, but I was 
compelled to go into Germany. On my return homewards, 
I was seized with a severe cold, which rapidly passed into 
high fever. Fortunately I was within reach of Doctor 
Schmidt's magnificent hydropathic establishment at Bop- 
part Thither I catised myself to be conveyed : and now 
I had occasion to experience the wonderftd effect of the 
water cure in acute cases. Slow in chronic disease, its 
beneficial operation in acute is inmiediate. In twenty-four 
hours aU fever had subsided, and on the third day I re- 
sumed my journey, relieved flrom every symptom that had 
before prognosticated a tedious and perhaps alarming ill- 
ness. And now came gradually, yet perceptibly, the good 
effiects of the system I had undergone ; flesh and weight 
returned ; the sense of health became conscious and steady ; 
I had every reason to bless the hour when I first sought 
the springs of Malvern. And here I must observe, that it 
often happens that the patient makes but slight apparent 
improvement when under the cure, compared with that 
which occurs subsequently. A water-doctor of repute at 
Brussels, indeed, said frankly to a grumbling patient, * I 
do not expect you to be well while here ; it is only on 
leaving me that you will know if I have cured you.' 

It is as the frsme recovers from the agitation it under- 
goes, that it gathers round it power utterly unknown to 
it bdfore— as the plant watered by the rains of one season, 
betrays in the next the effect of the gratefiil dews. 

I had always suffered so severely in winter, that the 
severity of our last one gave me apprehensions, and I re- 
solved to seek shelter firom my fears at my beloved Mal- 
vern. I here passed the most inclement period of the 
winter, not only perfectly free from the colds, rheum, and 
catarrhs, which had lutherto visited me with the snows,)but 
in the eigoj^ent of excellent health. And I am persuaded, 
that for tiiose who are delicate, and who suffer much dur- 
ing tiie winter, there is no place where the cold is so littie 
felt as at a water cure establishment I am persuaded also, 
and in this I am borne out by the experience of most 
water-doctors, that the cure is most rapid and effectual 
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dmiBg the cold 8eftsoii'-4^in aatnmn thjfou^ the winter. 
I am Uioroughl J conTinoed that consumption in its earliest 
stages can be more easily cured, and the predisposition 
more permanently eradicated by a winter 9pent at Mal- 
yem, under the care of Doctor Wilson, than by the timo- 
rous flight to Pisa or Madeira. It is by hardening, rather 
than ddending the tissues, that we best secure them from 
disease. 

And now, to sum up, and- to dismiss my egotistical re- 
velations, I desire in no way to overcolour my own case : I 
do not say that when I first went to the water-cure I was 
affected with a disease immediately menacing to life ; I say 
only that I was in that prolonged and chronic state of ill 
health, which made life at the best extremely precarious — 
I do not say that I had any malady of which the faculty had 
fiiiled to cure me. I do not even now affect to boast of a 
perfect and complete deliverance from all my ailments — I 
cannot declare that a constitution naturally delicate has 
been rendered Herculean, or that the wear and tear of a 
whole manhood have ^eea thoroughly rep^ed. What 
might have been the case had I not taken the cure at in* 
tervals— had I remained at it steadily for six or eight 
months without interruption, I cannot do more than con- 
jecture; but so strong is my belief that the result would 
have been completely successful, that I promise myseli^ 
whenever I can spare the leisure, a long renewal of the 
system. These admissions made, what have I gained 
meanwhile to justify my eulogies and my gratitude ? — an 
immense accumulation of the capital of health. For- 
merly it was my favourite and querulous question to those 
who saw much of me, * Did you ever know nje twelve hours 
wiUiout pain or illness t ' Now, instead of these being my 
constant companions, they are but my occasional visiters. 
I compare my old state and my present^ to the poverty of a 
man who has a shilling in his pocket, and whose poverty 
is therefore a struggle for life, with the occasional dis- 
tresses of a man of £5000 a-year, who sees but an ap- 
pendage endangered or a luxury abridged. All the good 
that I have gained, is wholly unlike what I have ever de- 
rived either from medicine or the German mineral baths : 
in the first place, it does not relieve a single malady alone, 
it pervades the whole frame; in the second place, far fh)m 
suDsiding, it seems to increase by time, so that I may rea- 
sonably hope that the latter part of my life, instead of 
being more infirm than the former, will become, so fiu* a« 
freedom from suffering, and the calm enjoyment of external 
life are concerned, my real, my younger youth. And it 
is this profoimd conviction which has induced me to volun- 
teer these details, in the hope (1 trust a pure and kindly 
one) to induce those, who more or less have suffered as I 
have done, to fly to the same rich and boimtifUl resource^ 
We ransack the ends of the earth for drugs and minerals 
— we extract our potions from the deadliest poisons — but 
around us and about us, Nature, the great mother, proffers 
the Hygeian fbimt, unsealed and accessible to all. Where? 
ever the stream glides pure, wherever the spring sparkles 
fresh, there, for tiie vast proportion of the maladies which 
Art produces. Nature yields the benignant healing. 

The remedy is not desperate ; it is simpler, I do not say 
than any dou, but than any course of medicine — it is in- 
finitely more agreeable — ^it admits no remedies for the com- 
plaint which are inimical to the constitution. It bequeathes 
none of the maladies consequent on blue pill and mercury 
— on purgatives and drastics— on iodine and aconite— on 
leeches and the lancet. K it cures your complaint, it will 
assuredly strengthen your whole fiime; i|"it fiiils to cvire 
your complaint, it can scarcely fail to improye your gene- 
ral system. As it acts, or ought, scientifically treated, to 
acts first on the system, lastly on the complaint, placing 
nature herself in toe way to throw off the disease, so it con- 
stantly happens that the disorder for which they came is 
not removeo, but that in all other respects their health is 
better than they ever remember it to have been. Thus, I 
would not only recommend it to those who are sufferers from 
some grave disease, but to those who require merely the 
fillip, the alterative, or the bracing which they now often 
seek in yain in pountiy air or a watering-place. For such, 



three weeks at Malvern ViU do more than tfarw maaOm 
at Brighton or Boulogne ; for at the water cur^ the whole 
lifb is one remedy ; the hours, the habits, the discipline- 
not incompatible with gaiety and cheerfulness (the spirits 
of hydropathists are astounding, and in high spirits all 
things are amusement) — ^tend perfbroe to train the body to 
the highest state of health of 'idiich it is capable. 

The water cure as yet has had this evident ixynstioe— 
the patients resorting to it have mostly been desperate 
cases. So strong a notion prevails that it is a den>erate 
remedy, that they only who have found all else fitil have 
dragged themselves to the Bethesda Pools. That all, thus 
not only abandoned by hope and the college, but weak^ed 
and poisoned by the violent medicines absorbed into their 
system for a score or so of years — that all should not re- 
cover is not surprising ! The wonder is that the number 
of recoveries [^ould be so great — that every now and then 
we should be surprised by the man whose untimely grave 
we predicted when we last saw him, meeting us in the 
streets rtiddy and stalwart, fresh i^rom the springs of 
Griifenberg, Boppart, Petersham, or Malyem. 

Here then, brothers, afflicted ones, I bid you Ihre- 
wdl. I wish you one of the most blessed friend^pe man 
ever made — the fkuniliar intimacy yn^ Water. Not Undine 
in her virgin existence more sportive and bewitching, not 
Undine in her wedded state more tender and fiuthful than 
the element of which she is the type. In health may yon 
find it the joyous playniate, in sickness the genial restorer 
and soft assuager. Round the healing spring still literally 
dwell the j oound nymphs in whom the Greek poetry personi- 
fied Mirth and Ease. No drink, whether compounded of 
the gums and rosin of the old Falemian, or the alcohol and 
acid of modem wine, gives the animal spirits which rejoice 
the water-drinker. Let him who has to go through 8e?ere 
bodily fiitigue try first whatever — wine, spirits, porter, 
beer — ^he may conceive most generous and supporting; let 
him then go through the same toil with no draughts but 
from the crystal lymph, and if he does not acknowledge 
that there is no beverage which man concocts so strength- 
ening and animating as that which God pours forth to all 
the children of nature, I throw up my brie£ Finally, as 
health depends upon healthful habits, let those who diesire 
easily and luxuriously to glide into the courses most 
agreeable to the human frame, to e^joy the morning breeze, 
to grow epicures in the simple regimen, to become cased 
in armour against the vicissitudes of our dhangeftd skies— 
to feel, and to shake off, light sleep as a blessed dew, let 
them, while the organs are yet sound, and the nerves yet 
unshattered, devote an autumn to the water cure. 

And you, parents I who, too indolent, too much slaves 
to custom, to endure change (qt yourselves, to renounce 
for a while your artificial natures, but who still covet for 
your children hardy constitutions, pure tastes, and abste- 
mious habits — who wish to see them grow up with a manly 
disdain to luxury — with a vigorous indifference to climate 
— with a fuU sense of the value of health, not alone for it^ 
seh^ but for the powers it elicits, and the virtues with which 
it is intimately connected — ^the serene unfretftil temper— 
the pleasures in innocent delights — the well-being that, 
content with self, expands in benevolencje to others— you 
I adjure not to scorn the &cile process of which I soHdt 
the experiment. Dip your young heroes in the spnn& 
and hold them not back by the heeh May my exhortations 
find believing listeners, and may some, now unknown to 
me, write me a word from the green hills of Malvern, or 
the groves of J*etersh*m, * We nave hearkened to yoo— 
not u yain.' Adieu, the ghost returns to silence. 

E. L. BiHWB. 



THB ANCIENT MEXICANa 

In some recent articles we gave an aocount of the fiib of 
Columbus and the discoveiy of the western continent, till his 
time severed from civilisation by the waves of the AUantie, 
or known only to a ffew wandering freebooters of the north. 
We now propose to trace the history el another brilliaBt 
i^cident in the progress of Spanish discovery, and to leooid 
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th« t>rkmes of a sum whose AdYentarei perhaps exceed m 
romantio interest even those of the celebrated Genoese 
mariner. This is Hernando Cortea, the conqueror of 
Mexico, the richest and most remarkable of those king* 
doms that flourished in the western continent before the 
arriral of Europeans, and that in which ciyilisation had 
made the most extended projKress. As the sul^ect is ex- 
ceeding! j interesting in itself we intend in this i)aper to 
give a short sketch of the ancient kln|;dom of Mexico, and 
the manners, customs, and religion of its inhabitants, as an 
introduction to our account of its overthrow and subjuga- 
tion by the Spaniards. In doing this we shall be princi- 
pally guided oy the most recent of its historians, Prescott, 
the author of Uie History of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
of the Conquest of Mexico. 

The present republic of Mexico extends over the southern 
part of North America, fi-om the gulf of the same name to 
the Pacific Ocean. Geographers estimate its extent at 
nearly nine hundred thousand square miles, or ten times 
the extent of Great Britain. Only about a fourth of this 
vast territory was, however, included in the ancient king- 
dom, whose boundaries are very imperfectly ascertained. 
In this part of America the cham of the Andes, which had 
sunk down to a bw level in the isthmus of Panama, again 
rises and spreads out into a wide plateau, whose mean 
height is estimated by Humboldt at about 7500 feet Above 
this rise many volcsjoio mountains, whose summits range 
from east to west, and consequently in a direction different 
from that of the Ck>rdilleras. Their summits are clothed 
in perpetual snow, while the low grounds near the sea 
have a temjperaturo little inferior to that of the equatorial 
regions of Southern America. In this limited tract, there- 
fore, almost every climate may be found, and all the pro- 
ductions of the globe flourish luxuriantly. So well mariced 
are these sones of vegetation, that even the unobservant 
natives distinguish them by various names. The first is 
the tkrra ealimU or hot region, lying along the shores of 
the Atlantic, with a mean temperature of 80 degrees, ris- 
ing in summer to 86 or occasionally higher. Here sandy 
plidns are mingled with tracts of exuberant fertility, where 
aromatio shrubs and flowers spring up below msjestic 
forest trees. But the warmth of the climate produces a 
malignant malaria, the source of the vomito, a kind of 
blUous fever, which rages with fatal virulence during the 
summer months. This region extends about sixty or 
eighty miles into the interior, when the ground rises and 
the traveller enters a new zone, where the air is cooler, the 
veg^ation less luxuriant^ and moisture more abundant 
This is the Uerra UmpUula or temperate region, where 
many of the productions of the inferior zone have vanished, 
as the vanilla, indigo, and cocoa trees; but others, as the 
sugar-cane and glossy leaved banana, still grow. This 
region rises to about 4000 feet^ when wheat and other 
kinds of £uropean produce begin to mingle vrith the 
maize or Indian com, and oaks and ^ines constitute an 
important portion of the forests. This is the ticrra fria or 
cold region, the last of the great natural divisions of the 
country, whose climate, however, resembles that of the 
^est parts of Italy. Near Mexico, the mean of the whole 
year is about 62 degrees, corresponding to that of Lisbon 
or Naples; whilst the winter is only 55, and the summer 
66 degrees, being thus far more uniform and temperate 
than m these European cities. Above the plain rise vari- 
ous volCanio peaks, of which Orizaba and Popocatepetl 
reach an elevation of 18,000 fbet or more above the sea. 
Their summits are clothed in perpetual snow, only dis- 
solved by the warm vapours rising firom the ever active 
fires within. 

In the middle of the pkteau lies the celebrated valley of 
Mexico, of an oval £3rm, and about 230 miles in circum- 
fereooe. It is surrounded by a range of lofty mountains 
of igneous rock, and in the lower parts occupied by several 
Iftkes, on whose ^res stood the cities of Mexico and 
Teicoeo, ibe capitals of two ancient kingdoms. These 
l«kes wore, at the time of the invasion, much larger in 
ttteat than subsequently, when the indiscriminate destruo- 



diminished the nun and increased evaporation. This val- 
ley was then inhabited by several tribes, whose history i« 
involved in mysterious obscurity, rendered only mow 
striking by the legendary fi*agment8 handed down by th« 
conquerors, which serve to excite curiosity witiiout satis- 
fying it The first race was the Toltecs, who, coming fVom 
the north, in the seventh century, fixed their capital at 
Tula, on Uie northern side of the Mexican valley, and are 
reported to have been well instructed in agriculture, the 
arts, and architecture. For four centuries they ruled the 
land, when femine, pestilence, and war carried fiiem away, 
and a race of rude barbarians from the north-west occupied 
their habitations. Then other civilised races followed, 
among them the Aztecs or Mexicans, and the Acolhuans, 
also named Tezcucans from their chief city on the great 
lake. The latter seem to have been a mild and gentle 
race, who not only preserved the remains of Toltec civilisa- 
tion, but communicated them to the barbarous tribes among 
whom they had settled. The Mexicans, with whom we are 
more immediately concerned, also arrived in this valley in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, firom the north, 
the fruitful source of migrating nations both in the Old and 
New World. For more ^an a century they oontinued their 
wandering life, sometimes free, sometimes in bondage, till 
in 1325 they fixed their abode by the shore of the central 
lake. Their choice was determined by observing a royal 
eagle, of singular size and beauty, seated on a cactus or 
prickly pear springing fh>m a crevice in a rock washed 
by the waters, holddng a serpent in his talons, and spread- 
ing his broad wings to the rising sun. Accepting this as 
a favourable omen, they built thdr city — ^rude huts of reeds 
raised on piles above the water — and supported themselves 
on fish and water-fbwL Such was the origin of Mexico, so 
named from their war-god Mexitli, but known to its foxmd- 
ers by another title, from its legendary origin, which has 
also been commemorated by ^e eagle and caoti^ the 
emblem of the present Mexican republic. For a time, in- 
ternal dissensions limited them to their island home, but in 
the beginning of the fifteenth century they formed a league 
with some of the other tribes in the vicinity, and not only 
conquered the whole of the surrounding basin, but, before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, had extended their empire 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and even south into Qua' 
temala and Nicaragua. 

This wide-expanded empire Was the work of the able 
and warlike sovereigns who ruled the state. The monarohs 
were nearly absolute in authority, and elected by the nobles 
from a particular fkmily, th^ dioice being determined by 
the military talents of the candidates. The monarch was 
installed with many religious ceremonies, when, in a vic- 
torious campaign, he had secured a sufiBcient number of 
captives to sacrifice to their bloody gods. He lived with 
much barbaric pompvSiirrounded by his body-guard, his 
councillors, and nobility, who seem to have held large 
tracts of land by a kind of feudal tenure heing bound to 
follow the monarch in war, and to render hnn various 
ol^er services in peace. The. administration of justice was, 
in important cases, reserved to judges appointed by the 
king in the various districts ; less important matters were 
decided by magistrates elected by the people themselves. 
In the allied kingdom of Tezcuco, a more artificial gradation 
of courts was established, at the head of which was a 
general assembly, meeting in the capital, and presided 
over by the king himself. The judges held their ofiice for 
lifQ, were paid from the crown land^ and when convicted 
of receiving a present or bribe, were punished with death. 
The proceedings in each case were recorded in hieroglyphic 
paintings, which were sometimes produced as testimony in 
suits respecting real property, even under the Spaniards. 
In these pftintings the laws also were recorded, and the 
punishment of vuions crimes announced. Murder, adul- 
tery, and certain cases of theft were capital, and intemper- 
ance in the young was visited with the same penalty, in 
the old by loss of rank and property. Marriage was cele- 
brated with much formality, and divinrces only authorised 
by the sentence of a particular court Captives, criminals, 
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tion was alleviated by mild regalations, and all the chil- 
dren were free. By a peculiiurity which it would have 
been well for Christian states to have imitated, no one 
could be born to slayery in Mexico. Continual wars pro- 
duced an abundant supply of slayes and yictims for sacri- 
fice. 

The royal revenue was derived partly from the crown 
lands, partly from a portion of the produce rendered by 
the people; whilst various services were performed by 
persons living in the vicinity of the court Manufkcturers 
also contributed a portion of their goods, and tax-gatherers 
collected the various articles with much rigour. War was, 
however, the chief tum of the Mexican institutions, and on 
itb* followers the highest honours of the state were lavished. 
Thdr king, we have seen, must be a warrior ; their tutelar 
deity was the god of war, on whose altars hecatombs of 
captives were s^icrificcd ; and death in battle was a sure 
passport to the realms of bliss and the bright mansions of 
the sun. Their higher warriors were clad in quilted cotton, 
often covered with gorgeous feather-work or plates of gold, 
which is beautifully described in Southe/s Madoc : — 
Their mail, if mail it may be called, was woven 
Of Tegetabie down, like finest flax, 
Bleached to the whiteness of new fallen snow. 

Others, of higher office, were arrayed 

In feathery breast-plates, of more gorgeons hoe 

Than the gay plnmage of tlie moantain cock. 

Than the pheasant's glittering pride. But what were these, 

Or what the thin gold hanberk, when opposed 

To arms like oars in battle ?' 

The religious fiiith of tilie Mexicans was so anomalous as 
to lead some historians to ascribe it to two independent 
sources. They recognised the existence of one supreme 
God, the Cr^or and Lord of ^e imiverse, and in their 
prayers addressed him as 'the God by whom we live, 
omnipresent, that knoweth all thoughts, and g^veth all 
gifts, without whom man is as nothing, who is invisible, 
incorporeal, of perfect perfection and purity, under whose 
wings we find repose and a sure defence.' But this pure 
fiiith was too simple, too sublime, for their savage minds ; 
and they added thirteen prindpad and above two himdred 
inferior deities, presiding over the elements and the for- 
tunes of men. At tlie head was the god of war, the patron 
deity of the nation, whose fantastic image, loaded with 
costly ornaments, was enshrined in stately temples, whose 
altars reeked wili the blood <rf human victims. Another 
was the god of the air, who resided for a time on earth, 
and taught the use of metals, agriculture, and the arts of 
government. Then was the golden age of Anahuac, when 
the earth teemed with fruits and flowers, and the air was 
filled with sweet p^-fdmes and the melody of birds; but 
a more powerful hostile ddlty compelled Mm to leave the 
earth, and the celestial stranger — described as tall in sta- 
ture, with a white sldn, long dark hair, and a flowing 
beard— set sail on the Mexican Gulf, promising ag^ to 
revisit the land. The whole legend would almost induce 
us to believe tiliat some wanderer from the eastern hemis- 
phere had reached their shores, taught the people certain 
religious truths and a few of the arts of civilisation, and 
then set sail for his home, which he had never reached. 

According to their mylJiology, the earth had undergone 
several revolutions, in which the race of men had been 
destroyed and aftenrards renewed. They also believed in 
a ftiture world, in which the wicked were pxmished in ever- 
lasting Hitrlrngga ; another elass lived in mdolent contents 
ment ; and the heroes who fell in battle passed to the pre- 
sence of the sun, whom they followed in his course round 
the heavens, or animated Uie clouds or singing birds of 
beautiftil plumage that dwelt in the gardens of paradise. 
The dead were buried alter ceremonies not unlike those of 
the Catholic church, and a throng of slaves were sacrificed 
at the obsequies of the rich and powerftd. When a child 
was named, its lips and bosom were sprinkled with water, 
and ' the Lord was implored to permit the holy drops to 
wash away the sin that was g^ven to it before the founda- 
tion of the world, so that t^ie child might be bom anew.' 
Many of thdr moral precepts also bear a strong resenir 
bhmoe to Christianity, and would almost induce us to 



believe that either they had been derived from this sourer 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, or that Catibolic his- 
torians have interpreted the rude rites and language of 
heathenism in conformity with their own ideas. The^triesCs 
were very numerous, more than 5000 bemg attached to the 

Srindpal temple in the capital; each had his partinilar 
eity, in whose temple he redded, at least when actively 
employed. Beddes religious duties, th^ had also cbarge 
of the education of youth, and preserved tiie hieroglyphioal 
paintings and oral traditions. They were predded over 
by two high priests, the chief coundUors of the king. Tlieir 
temples were very numerous, and were generally solid 
masses of earth cased with brick or stone, and rising in a 
succesdon of teiraces in a kind of pyramidal form. On 
the top was a broad area on which stood one or two tofwers 
containing the images of the gods, and before them the 
stone of sacrifice, with two lof^ altars, on which the fire 
was never extinguished. 

Many of their ceremonies were of a li^t and joyous 
nature, consisting of songs and dances. But th^ had 
rites of a darker aspect Not only were animals sacrificed 
to their ddties, but for 200 years before the conquest hu- 
man sacrifices prevailed to a great extent The i ntended 
victim was often selected a year before, and in the interval 
treated with all manner of indulgence, arrayed in a splendid 
dress, and, when he went abroad, attended by a train of 
royal pages. But the fatal day arrived, he vras led to the 
temple, and as he ascended its winding steps, cast adde 
his chaplets and ornaments ; five priests held him stretdied 
on the sacred stone, whilst a sixth opened his breast with 
a sharp raior of volcanic glass, and tearing out the beat- 
ing heart, held it up to the sun. The body of the victim 
was then handed over to the warrior who had taken him 
in battle, Jsy whom it was dressed and served up as an 
entertainment to his friends. In this way, some authors 
aflirm, that 20,000 to 60,000 victims were sacrificed every 
year ; but there is probably some truth in the remark oi 
Las Casas, that this is the estimate of brigands, who wished 
to find an apology for thdr own atrodties. 

From these horrid rites, which show the deptiis to which 
the human mind, when left to itself, will sink, we gladly 
tum to their sdenoe and dvilisation. As the basis erf* this 
we may condder their system of hieroglyphics or piotme- 
writing, by which the memory of past events was preserved 
for posterity. In this real objects were represented by 
their image, and abstract notions by symbols, often of a 
very fimciM kind. Thus, a 'serpent' was chosen to repre- 
sent time, a * tongue' denoted speaking, a ' foot-print' tra- 
velling, a *man dtting on the ground' an earthquake. 
Slight changes in the form and podtion of an object often 
materially altered its dgnification, and rendered this 
method of conveying knowledge imperfect and difilcolt 
For the names of persons and places, the hi^Y>gl7phios 
were ofl^n used simply as marking sounds, thou^ in this 
they had attained to less perfection than the andent Egyp- 
tians. In these rude signs the Aztecs recorded the annals 
of their raoe, thdr laws, and religious ritual. Their manu- 
scripts were inscribed on a kind of paper made tttaa. the 
leaves of the American aloe, and immense quantities of 
them were in existence on the arrival of the Spaniards. 
But these people looked on them as magic scrolls, and the 
first archbishop of Mexico, collecting them firom aU quar- 
ters, reduced the 'mountain heap,' as it was <»t]led, to 
ashes. Some remnants alone escaped, and are preserred 
in various European libraries, but the key to interpret 
them is lost probably for ever. 

The Mexicans had a system of arithmetical notation of 
condderable complexity. Their year was divided into ei^ 
teen montiis of twenty days each, and five supplementary 
days were added, which belonged to no month, and were 
thought peculiarly unlucky. They had also a week of 
five days, tiie last being the market day. They had an- 
other intercalation of twelve or thirteen days every fiffy. 
two years, by which the calendar was adjusted to true 
time with wonderftil exactness. The priests had a peculiar 
system <rf chronology, by which they regolated the occur- 
rence of the religious festivals, and which they nsed for 
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calculating natiTities and for other astrological purposes. 
In 1790 a dial or circular block of carred stone was dug 
up in the great square of Mexico, which has been held to 
show that the ancient Aztecd had the means of fixing with 
precision the hours of the day, of which they oount^ six- 
teen, the periods of the solstices and equinoxes, and that 
of ^e transit of the sun across the zenith of^Mexico. In 
many respects their astronomical system bears a strong 
analogy to that of Eastern Asia, and as it seems too scien- 
tific in its details to ha^e been the inyention of a barbarous 
nation, philosophers haye inclined to the belief that it was 
borrow^ by some unknown means fh>m the Old World. 

In agriculture the Mexicans had made considerable ad- 
Tanc«s; it was held in high respect, and formed the chief 
occupation of a great part of the people. The banana, the 
cacao, whose fruit produces the chocolate, the yanilla, and 
the maize or Indian com, grew in abundance. But the 
most remarkable production was the magtiey or great 
Mezicanaloe, '^whose clustering pyramids of flowers, tower- 
ing above their dark coronals of leayes, were seen sprinkled 
orer many a broad acre of the table land;' from its juice 
was produced an intoxicating beverage, pulque, still highly 
esteemed by the natiyes ; its roots formed a palatable and 
nutritious food ; its leaves were used to cover their dwel- 
lings, or made into thread, cords, cloth, or paper ; whilst the 
thOTns at the extremities were employed as pins or needles. 
Sneh were the yaried uses of the agave, of which it is doubt- 
M whether there are more species than the one now com- 
mon both in Europe and the United States. 

Oold, rilver, 1^^ tin, and copper were abundant; but 
though iron ores were profhsely scattered through the land, 
the use of that metal was unknown. For it they employed 
a kind <^ bronze or alloy of tin and copper. With this they 
oarred vessels of gold and silver into the most curious forms, 
and even contrived to polish many of the precious stones. 
For VtoB purpose th^ also used obsidian or volcanic glass, 
whidi they fiishioned into various cutting instruments. A 
fine dye was procured from the cochineal insect, ftd on 
plantations of cactus. Ilieir garments of feather-work 
also employed many of the people, and were remarkable 
for the skill and beauty with wMch the variotts tints were 
hlended. Gold dust, bits of tin, and bags of cacao served 
for money. They had no shops, but regular markets, and 
their merchants trayelled over the whole country and even 
into distant lands. 

Marriage, as formerly stated, was sanctioned by various 
oeremonies, and only annulled by the decision of a legal 
court Polygamy was, howev^, permitted, but does not 
seem to have produced its usual effects of degrading the 
character of the females, who were permitted to share the 
social intercourse and festivities of the men. These were 
Teiy frequent, and, among the higher classes, exhibited 
mneh luxury and proftision. Among the most esteemed 
Wishes was a slave sacrificed on purpose, and elaborately 
cooked. Chocolate and pulque were the fihvourite bever- 
ages, and dancing and music usually closed the festivities. 
I In the allied kingdom of Tezcuco, civilisation had 
Kached even a hi^i^ limit, and the people appear of a 
more re&ied and gentle character. Its leading features 
I were, however, so similar, that we shall not describe them. 
I The origin of this civilisation is a most interesting question, 
I hut one on which little light can be thrown. Modem re- 
' Kiarohes have rather proved that it existed, than shown 
W it arose or whoice it came. Many pious authors lead 
I ft eolony of Jews, a portion of the lost ten tribes, into this 
i^ODote hmd. A migration of Mongols, who, crossing at 
Bdiri&g's Straits or the Aleutian islands, journeyed dovm 
I from the north to settle in this fertile land, has been adopted 
' by others. Though more probable than the former, it is 
j less 80 than the opinion supported by other authors, who 
I *^ for the origin of this civilisation from abroad, that 
some Buropean sailors, driven frt)m their course by the 
winds, or seeking adventure in the unknovm ocean, may 
have reached that distant shore. Sonthey, in his poem of 
Midoc, has given popularity to the old Welsh tradition of 
ft prince who, flying from the Saxon invader, found a home 
'^ ft western land. Perhaps, however, the dvilisation was 



of native growth, and its similarity to that of other lands 
arose simply from the unity of human nature producing 
like fruits in like conditions. 

Not less singular is the completeness with which this 
civilisation has disappeared from among their descendants. 
The modem Mexican Indian has lost the highest lineaments 
of his ancestors, without acquiring any compensation from 
his European conquerors. As Presoott well remarks, 
* The American Indian has something peculiarly sensitive 
in his nature. He shrinks instinctively from the rude 
touch of a foreign hand. Even when this foreign influence 
comes in the form of civilisation, he seems to smk and pine 
away beneath it. It has been so with the Mexicans. Under 
the Spanish domination, their numbers have silently melted 
away. Their energies are broken. They no longer tread 
their mountain pla^ with the conscious independence of 
their ancestors. In their fkltering step, and meek and 
melancholy Aspect, we read the sad characters of the 
conquered race. The cause of humanity indeed has gained. 
They live under a better system of laws, a more assured 
tranquillity, a purer fidth. But bXL does not ayul. Their 
civilisation was of the hardy character which belongs to 
the irildemess. The fierce virtues of the Aztec were all 
his own. They reftised to submit to European culture — 
to be engrafted on a foreign stock. His outward form, his 
complexion, his lineaments, are substantially the same ; 
but the moral characteristics of the nation, all that con* 
stituted its individuality as a race, are effaced for ever.' 



FLYNTEY HARTE; 
OR, THE HARDENING PROCESS. 
[Thb following story is from the pen of Joseph 0. Neal, 
an American author, and, judging from the pleasure 
it has given ourselves, must, we should imagine, prove 
universally acceptable; but, though the story is well told, 
the amusement it yields is not to be regarded as its only 
or even chief recommendation. It points a decided moral. 
It attaches to the mode in which too many children are 
trained, all the subsequent immoralities that stain their 
riper years. But let the story speak for itself.] 

<ru knock your head off!' accompanied by an effort, I 
partially at least, to carry the threat into execution, formed 
the earliest outpouring of maternal tenderness that little 
Flyntey Harte could bring to mind ; and it made an im- 
pression, both mental and physical, which time has been 
unable to efface. 

*ril knock your head offT exclaimed Mrs Flyntey 
Harte—a good enough woman in her way, eya7body said ; 
but, as the good enough &mily often are, quite unused to 
self-restraint, innocent altogether of the theory and prac- 
tice of self-government, and wofUlly addicted, when pro< 
yoked or vexed, to extravagances of speech and redun- 
dancies of action. Such was particularly the case in the 
present instance. The young Flyntey being affected with 
a crossness and a perversity, at a moment when the good 
lady aforesaid had no temper for the endurance — tibese 
stages of condition always happen out of time — ^the young 
flyntey was of course forthwitn accommodated with a so- 
norous box of the ear, intended mainly to soothe his per- 
turbed spirit ; while it likewise served all the purposes of 
an orrery to his as yet unenlightened understanding. 
Flyntey saw quite as many stars, in galaxy or in constel- 
lation, as ever became apparent to tiie astronomer ; but 
unfortunately for Mrs Flyntey Harte, the remedial means 
resorted to rather tended to aggravate than to counteract 
the disorder; and littie Flyntey, who had given offence in 
the first place by the expression of Ms uneasiness, having 
now an increase to his uneasiness, set himself to work at 
an increased expression and vrith renewed offence. Con- 
sequently, there was quite a ' bawl * at Mrs Flyntey Harte's, 
vrith more of music in it than was agreeable or diyertdng, 
inducing several other demonstrations, knockingly, at 
little Flyntey's head, to allay the storm which had been 
caused by knocks. 
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'Wont you hush?' — and as Flyntey gaye no token of 
acquiescence, but, on the contrary, expanded his mouth 
stiU wider, he was * taken and shaken,' to the yariation, 
though perhaps not to the improyement of his yocal strain- 

The resources of genius, as regards the administration 
cf nurseiT' affairs, appeared at last to be exhausted. Mrs 
Flyntey Harto sat down to rock herself in all the energy 
of despair ; and little Flyntey Harte roared away as lustily 
as eyer, oyer the grie&, known and unknown, which dis- 
turbed his mental tranquillity. But a new idea suddenly 
flashed into the maternal mind, like one of those strategic 
inspirations which often gain the day when the battle is 
seemingly lost 

» I'll giye you something to cry for !' screamed the lady, 
again taking up the controyersy, on the assumption that 
like cures like ; and it must be con&ssed that she was fully 
equal to her word. Little Flyntey was immediately fur- 
nished with something to cry &r, in addition to that which 
he had receiyed already, and being thus furnished, under 
a belief that by this species of urging he would the sooner 
be induced to cry himself out, he took ample occasion to 
demonstrate the soundness and endurance of the lungs 
with which he was gifted, and perversely afforded no pros- 
pect whateyer of bmg cried out in any reasonable space 
of time. 

' That boy will be the death of me,' thundered paternity, 
in the shape of lb Flyntey Harte, who had come rayening 
homeward for his dinner, and whose acerbities were there- 
fore in a high state of activity. * My dear, why don't you 



Flyntey Harte. * I'm sure it's not my feult — no mother 
pays more attention to her children than I do — Fve been 
slapping him and shaking him, off and on, for the whole 
blessed morning,' and she immediiately offered a few samples 
of both methods of operation ; ' but in spite of all I can do 
he is as bad as bad can be yet. I can't think, for my part, 
what the brat would have.* 

• Pshaw ! ' retorted old Mr Fl vntey Harte ; * you women 
never know how to manage a child — let me at him a mi- 
nute!* and Flyntey went at him with a wal probably 
deserving of better success ; but little Flyntey Harte con- 
tinued, notwithstanding all the parental care lavished upon 
him, to roar and to whine alternately, until he fell fast 
asleep through weariness and exhaustion. 

Thus endwl one day in the life of little Flpmtey Harte, 
this one day exposing with clearness the principle on which 
his domestic education was conducted, and perhaps, like- 
wise, affording a glimpse of the results to which it led. His 
parents had no other method of training intellect and of 
forming character than that which may be described as 
the system of terrorism ; and, with the best intentions in 
the world, to * terrorism* they resorted upon all occasions 
of difficulty. It seemed to simplify the problem so, and to 
condense, as it w^Te, all the perplexing theories of youth- 
ful cultivation into a plain and practical doctrine, capable of 
being applied on the instant, and under any circumstances 
whatever. There was a saving, too, of time, and care, and 
thought, in coming to the comfortable conclusion that the 
wisest way of bringing little Flyntey up was to knock little 
Flyntey down. It levelled the difficulty at once, besides 
being so wholesome and pleasant to the instructor, who, 
in this view of the subject, is under no obligation to sup- 
press wrath, or to restrain the emotions of impatience. On 
the contrary, it seems to be a permission to slap away, 
right and left, killing two birds with one stone, by at once 
gratifying your own pugnacity, and giving your pupil an 
impulse forward in the walks of useful knowledge. But it 
must be confessed, however, unfortunately both for the 
theory here alluded to, and for little Flyntey Harte him- 
self that while no boy ever had more * pains' bestowed 
upon him in the processes of education, it is also true that 
no boy ever yielded more * pains' in return — as if it were 
on a principle of poetical justice that, caused the sowing 
and the reaping to be somewhat similar in kind. Flyntey 
was 'corrected' every day of his existence — sometimes 



twice if not thrice arday — and yet i>opnlar report set him 
down proverbially as the worst lad in the neifl^bonriiood. 
Was it not strange that such should be the msoouragmg 
result of so mu(m toil of arm and expenditure of strapi, 
and that the only advantage derived by either of the pirtiei 
should be merely deducible from the exercise? 

Not an hour passed that it was not announced to H^ 
Flyntey, formally or informally, that his wickedness ▼« 
beyond all other wickedness ; and little Flyntey took it ts 
a matter of course, that he was wicked, that he must be 
wicked, and wicked he therefore was to all intents and 
purposes ; no good being expected from him, which, m 
take it, in a stout constitution, either ibr evil or its oppo. 
site, is as sure a way as any of making it certain that do 
good will come. 

'Might just as well eiyoy myself;* said little Flyntey; 
* they don't expect any better from me.* 

It was astonishing to both &ther and mother that 
Flyntey had no instinctive notions about meum and tuum; 
and that he should have come into the world so sorpm- 
ingly ignorant of the f\mdamental principles of the socitl 
compact, as to lay his unhallowed hands on whatever be 
wanted ; and we are constrained to admit that a know- 
ledge of the rights of property was not spontaneous in bis 
jn£uit mind ; so that if he desired to have a thing, it wu 
most likely, if occasion served, that he would take that 
very thing, putting it either into his mouth or into his 
pocket, with no very serious visitations of remorse, for 
having gone contrary to the statutes. We cannot well 
account for it, but there is no contending against the fret, 
made apparent so frequently, that Flyntey's propensities, 
appetites, and inclinations, were developed in advance of 
his reasoning and restraining powers. Was he not a 
wicked one, the little Flyntey, not to comprehend, as soon 
as his eyes were open, that people on this earth are not to 
do exactly as they like ; and what are we to expect from 
that childhood, like Flyntey's, which could not at once an- 
ticipate the wisdom gathered by years? Of course, there 
was but one recipe for expediting his intellectual progress, 
and many chastisements were invoked to ripen conadenoe, 
and to expand causality. 

* Let that alone, you Flyntey !* 

* And why must I let it alone ? I want that— I will ha?« 
thatr 

* Because, if you dont let it alone, FU whip yon witMn 
an inch of your life—I will, you thief." 

The reasoning, perhaps, may be regarded as soimd— 
there is no doubt whatever that the whipping to whidi it 
pointed was, in general, sound enough — but yet little 
Flyntey Harte could only understand from this admoni- 
tion, not so jnuch that it was his duty and his best intereit 
to resist tiie impulses of his acquisitiveness, as that it was 
his policy so to regulate them as to * 'scape whipping.' He 
saw notiung more than the arbitrary will of another and a 
stronger, based upon bare&ced power, arraying itself 
against the cravings of his own individual will, Md oon- 
descending to no kindly explanations of its conduct; and 
little Flyntey, unconvinced, called in the flexibilitiea of 
insincerity and cunning, to enable him to crijro ronni 
obstacles that He could not directly surmount Ae petty 
larceny, in consequence, bloomed into one of Ms choicest 
accomplishments. Nay, even when detection was Inetit. 
able, he weighed and balanced the good with the evU If 
the pleasure of attaining his end seemed po transcend the 
torment of the penalty, he enjoyed the one at the oest of 
the other, and looked upon himself as a gamer by the 
bargain. 

Another singular result soon manifested itsell Uttle 
Flyntey Harte, though himself flresh, as it were, from the 
sorrows of affliction, and firom the griefh of inflictaon, proved 
to be a tyrant and an oppressor — ^very cruel and very bar- 
barous to all who were unable to ddTend themselves— h« 
moved a terror to the smaller children, and a horror to the 
cats and dogs. He had, somehow or other— can you ina^ 
1^ how ? — gathered one generalisation into his magaiiiM 
of maxims, that pain of a corporeal nature is the great 
actuating impulse of the world, and that it skovld bt e»- 
jTizea Dy v_jv>'v>'^^i 
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pli^yed AS a means of proonrmg amtisemeiit as fireelj as fbi 
any other purpose whatever. * If 70a are not hurt your- 
pei^' thought Flyntey, 'it's prime sport to hurt other 
people,' andf accordinglji none were sofs from his machi- 
nations in that respect; and direfbl were the complaint^ 
on this score against little Flyntey Harte. But here again 
—what is to be done in such a case? — ^the precepts of bn* 
manity, so industriously flogped into him, answered no 
other end than that of increasmg the evil, by rendering; it 
the more guarded and the more difficult to avoid. Even 
the molli^ing influences of rattan, oowskin, or horsewhip, 
were impotent in imparting the lessons of kindness, eharity, 
and lore. They rather aggravated the treacberousness and 
malignity which they were intended to eradicate. 

There bad been an endeavour, likewise, according to the 
canons of flagellation, to place young Flyntey Harte en 
rapport with veracity, that he might, in the way of forming 
a creditable acquaintance, sometimes have to do wiUi the 
truth. But, by his own sinister mode of reasoning, oqr 
hero came to peculiar conclusions. 

' Flyntey, did you take that sugar or smoke them cigars ? ' 
inquired his fhther, as he gave significant pliancy to a rod ; 
* eome, tell the truth now. 

'If I do tell the truth,' mused Flyntey, eying the rod 
askance, and estimating from long experience its capacity 
for mischief; * if I do tell the truth, there is no mistake 
about it, I ^all be whaled, sartin ; but if t don't tell the 
truth, may be 111 get oif clear ; them's the chances ; and I 
go for the chances.' 

'No, sir; it wasn't me,' replied Flyntey, with an iron 
countenance and with that steady front of denial which 
practice in deceit is sure to give; and it depended upon 
the chances aforesaid whether he should be chastised or 
not; but ii^ unluckily, the evidences of the deed, or the 
accidental exasperations of paternal temper were against 
him, Flyntey Harte would be corrected m extento. £1 that 
erent, the result was still the same as before hinted at 

' ril teach you to steal sugar I ' and the lesson did teach 
him, not so much that the felonious appropriation of for- 
bidden sweets was improper and ui^ustiflable, but that it 
should be done, Spartanlike, in a way to preclude the pos- 
sibility of being discovered. The deficiency was made up 
in sand. 

' m teaoh you to tell fhlsehoods ! ' and the teaching — 
whieh played lively enough about the back, but came not 
near the heart — did induce the patient to exercise more 
ingenuity in Hie getting up of denials, subterfliges, and 
eiasions, than had been his preceding practice. 

'They talk to me a good deal about the truth,' solilo- 
quised Flyntey, * and they say truth is a pretty nice sort 
of thing; but 1 don't believe a word of it Own up, must 
I, whenever Tve had a bit of ftm to myself? I shant I own- 
mg up is always a pair of boxed ears — I don't like that — 
and as for the truth, why that is a thunderin' big hiding 
every time. They ask me for the truth; and when I tell 
it, they always switch me ; and if I don't teU the truth, then 
they switch me to make me tell it; and after I have told 
it, they switch me again, because I told it Whenever I 
hear of the truth, it's as sure as can be, that switching is 
not far off. They always go together ; and Til do my best 
to keep out of such disagreeable company. If they want to 
know who it was that broke the closet window, and took 
the preserves, let 'em find it out by their learning. It's 
just as easv to say no, as it is to say yes ; and its cheaper 
considerable. And now HI go and enjoy myself Catch 
me telling the trutii, to get a flogging.' 

' Fun ! yes, there's going to be ftm this afternoon,' mut- 
tered little Flyntey Harte, as he skulked about a house at 
the comer, now loitering at the pump, and anon gazing 
idly hito tiie shop windows, giving, from time to time, a 
short peculiar whmle, as a subdued signal to some desired 
companion. It could scarcely be said that Flynte/s 
conntenanee wore a smile— the hardening process and its 
deeeitfol eonsequenoes had long ago swept smiles for ever 
from his &oe, and had left instead a joyless contortion of 
feature that had nothing of mirthfulness about it, even 



when the cordage of his physiognomy pulled hard to open 
the gates for laughter. Flyntey had no laughter in him — 
there was none of, the joyousness of youth about his hard 
and careworn look, with its premature expression of de- 
pravity ; and when he would be merry, it was awkward, 
un^inly, and unpractised, dashed, too, with a tinge of 
malice and revenge, as if it were but an ambush for the 
stealthy approach of trick and enmity. But, in the in- 
stance now referred to, it was evident that Flyntey had a 
thought within whieh was pleasant to himself at least— 
whatever it might prove to others. 

'Fun for two!' again ejaculated he, with a gleam of 
stony delight; and there was a cold sparkle in his eye, 
coupled with a compression of the lip, that spoke of mis- 
chief 

' Fun ! ' said he ? — Fun needs to be defined. Many things 
are honoured wit& the name of fun, which are eventually 
discovered to be anything but fun. The ftinny man is too often 
a sad fellow ; and the fh>g is in the right of it, who decided 
that fUn to me might be death to Imn. When such folks as 
Flyntey Harte thus rub their hands together, anticipating 
glee, the fim in contemplation is to be a monopoly, leaving 
one of the parties to the affair as fiur from realising the fUn as 
can well be imagmed. Ringing people's bells, considered in 
juvenility, is l\m in some sort, as you thought once, and 
ran in joy awav ; but it is a shrewd question with the phi- 
losopher, whether rheumatic and wearied Sally, aft^ a 
hard day's work, is alive to a ftill appreciation of the fim 
which calls her, by tintinnabulation and these eccentric 
campanologian performances, from the deep recess of the 
kitchen, or from sweet repose in garrets, to find none but 
nobody at the street door. Do you not — most fiinny one — 
now hear her growling in retreat 7 Yes, Sally grumbles, ay, 
and Juba, too, to be disturbed in this your f^my &sliion. 
The whole department of hoaxing and of practical jokery 
is of the same description of one-sided fim; and though it 
be set down as fun to throw eggs into a crowd, still, it is 
not often that the recipient thereof is overwhelmed with 
gratitude at the favour so liberally bestowed. A snowball 
in one's bed, or freezing water in a boot, often convulses 
the performer of the de^ with deepest bursts of laughter ; 
yet it will be observed as a general rule, that the effect 
upon the person for whom all ^is trouble has been taken, is 
for the most part, and in the maiority of instances, widely 
different; as indeed will also show itself to be tJie case 
when a trap is left upon the stairs, to cause the unwary to 
go through a certain series of ground and lofty tumblmg, 
for the amusement of those who are in the secret, and who 
listen for the clatter. Thus, too, when the chair upon 
which you propose to deposit yourself is suddenly with- 
drawn, and your descent is considerably greater and more 
rapid than you had reason to anticipate; it is within the 
scope of likelihood, that your usually placid brow will be 
corrugated with frowns, and that the few words you do 
speak, in answer to the mirth of bystanders, wi^ embody 
more of the force than of the graces of our language. 

Fl^tey's look, therefore, indicated some species of f\m 
of this restricted nature— the sport to be all here — ^the an- 
noyance and the suffering all there; and he. now awaited 
the approach of an accomplice, one Badde Feller, who, 
without the intensity of character and the powers of inven- 
tion that so eminently distinguished Flyntey Harte, and 
made him instinctively a leaider, had yet the &culty of 
following in another's trail, and of admiring the imprint 
<]^a broader footstep than his own. 

< Fun I where ? ' inquired Badde Feller, with his usual 
sneaking smirk, being then in process of an errand, with 
a bottle in one hand and a shilling in the other. 

< Here I* growled Flyntey, tapping upon the breast of 
his jacket, with an air of loffy superiority. ' Peep in there, 
and tell me what you think of that ? ' 

« Why, if it isn't a pistil— an 'orse pistil I Is it borrer'd ? ' 
*Hook'd, you goose,' replied Flyntey, with a smile; 
'hook'd round at Jones's— leave me alone for that— baby 
was at the door, and I tumbled it off the steps for ftm; 
but then, thinks I to myself thinks I, now's the time; so I 
pick'd baby Jones up in my arms, gftiw baby Jones a 
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pinch or two to make it squeal the louder, and carried it 
into the shop, poor little Jones ! the folks all came running 
to see what was the matter, gaye me two cents for b^g a 
good boy, and, as I came out, I hooked the pistol ! ho ! ho ! ' 

* And shot off too, I gutes, ha, ha ! ' jocularly and de- 
lightedly added Badde Feller. * It takes you, Flyntey, to 
do good things — Fd never thought of that *ere — ^neyer.' 

* I guess not— but now we*ye got the pistol, what else is 
to be done?* 

* Shoot something, mustn't we?' added Badde Feller, 
with an innocent smile. * Kill somebody's dog, wont we ? ' 

*Ay; but where's the powder, and the shot, and the 
bullets? Get them, and well shoot Jones's pet cat to 
begin with. Stop — I have it — keep that bottle and sell it 
— give me the shilling to get the powder, and afterwards 
you can tell your old man that y-ou fell down and spilt the 
whisky — that's the plan. You'd never have thought of 
that neither, it takes me.' 

Badde Feller demurred, lacking nerve for the crisis; 
but at length his fears were overcome; and the plans 
against Jones's cat were pushed from abstract theory into 
the fall flush of glorious practice. Jones's cat penshed, 
yielding up at least one of its nine lives; but the murder 
had a witness in the dowager Mrs Jones. It was * My 
Grandmother's Cat,' and thereby hangs a tale, thou^ 
that the cat be dead by the remorseless hands of Flyntey 
Harte. 

This affair proved to be catastrophical as well, or as ill, 
t<\ Flyntey Harte as to Jones's unhappy cat Investiga- 
tion was instituted— the evidence being direct, not circum- 
stantial, left not a hinge or loop to hang a doubt on — ^the 
larceny of the pistol — the death of the pussy — and the de- 
luding of Badde Feller, who played innocence on the occa- 
sion, and ' owned up' as state's evidence, under the plea of 
having been cigoled into disappointing his flither in regard 
to the bottle and the shilling — relative to which, however, 
we do not believe one word — all formed a terrific array of 
criminal fkct against young Flyntey Haxte ; and a convic- 
tion and a punishment came down upon him, after the manr 
ner to which he had been long accustomed. Flyntey Harte. 
the elder, with a nerve worthy of the first Brutus, made a 
last effort to scourge his precious offspring into that whole- 
some appreciation of the beauties of honesty, humanity, 
and truthfulness, which as yet seemed to be a sealed book 
to his perverted eyes. The result, however, was as * strik- 
ing' as the means employed; for young Flyntey Harte 
beat a retreat in the middle of the night, after breaking 
whatever was breakable, silently, about the house. His 
own clothes went wiUi him, added to other choice selections 
in the way of apparel ; and he took as much of the paternal 
cash as became available in the opening of desks and 
drawers. Nay, he had even made well intended arrange- 
ments for a domiciliary conflagration, which fidled through 
mischance ; and the words * Gon to Sbe,* were scrawled in 
charcoal upon the wall of his chamber, in such equivocal 
orthography, that none could tell whether he had embarked 
his fortunes on the ocean wave, or had merely set forth to 
* see' the world in a more earthly way. But whatever be 
the way chosen by young Flyntey Harte — on the waters or 
on the dry land — it is a way wluch will in all probability 
lead to prisons, and, if so, it is left to consideration where 
the blame and responsibility should rest for all Flyntey 
Harte's misohancee and misdeeds. The theme may be 
found worthy of serious thought, in its connexion with the 
varied systems of youthftil training with which our age 
abounds. 



LIFE IN THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Thb increasing importance of our commercial relations 
with Borneo and Singapore, and the Dutch settlements in 
the Fiast India islands, has tended to invest with more 
than ordinary interest any authentic work relating to this 
quarter of the world. Accordingly we are not surprised 
at the notice which has been attracted to a late book of 
travels, by a gentleman who seems possessed of special 



capabilities fbr the ezaminatioa of the subject* The 
author, BIr Davidson, is a traveller of no common orcls>. 
He informs lis that he has * crossed the ooean in forty dif- 
fSarent square-rigged vesseU; trod the plains of HindowtM, 
the vnlds of Sumatra, and the mountains d Java; had 
many a gallop amidst the forests and plains of AustnHt; 
passed through the labyrinth of reefb forming Toms' 
Straits ; and visited the for-fiuned Celestial Empire.' Whti 
the actuating motive was to encounter the dang^v of Uiese 
extensive voyages we are not informed — probably noUmg 
more than the desire to see the world, or it mig^t be to 
take advantage of any favourable opening in mercantile 
lifo which presented itself. Of this there can be little 
doubt, that Mr Davidson's record of his experiences in the 
distant regions to which his book reibrs, and his ooBmentE 
on the condition of the trade and commerce of these coun- 
tries, form altogether one of the most valuable volumes of 
the kind which have recently issued from the press. Into 
the portion of his work, however, which will probably be 
most prized— namely, that relating to the exports and im- 
ports, and commercial policy of the various states wfaieh 
the author visited — ^it is not our intention to enter, oor 
purpose being mainly to present before tlDe reader a few 
of the lifter sketches of life and scenery with which Mr 
Davidson has pleasantly diversified the more serious matter 
of his book. 

The first quarter described by our author is the island 
of Java, where the lamented Leyden met his death in^l806. 
In allusion to this event. Sir Walter Soott writes in *Tbe 
Lord of the Isles' — 

' A deadly and a dUtant shore 
Has Leyden's cold remains;* 

but Mr Davidson is of opinion that, with oommon precau- 
tions against colds, and * eschewing tn toto the vile habit 
of drinking gin and water whenever one feels thiistj,' 
Europeans may live as long and as healthily in Batavia 
as they would in any part of the world. The i^stan of 
* posting' in Java is one which might be advantageonalj 
copied by many states : — 

< One great and invaluable advantage over all our east- 
em colonies, Batavia, in common with every part of Jaia, 
possesses, in the facilities that exist for travelling fh>moDe 
part of the island to another. Throughout Java, there are 
excellent roads, and on every road a post establishmoit is 
kept up ; so that the traveller has only to i^ply to the 
postmaster of Batavia, pointing out the road he wishes to 
travel, and to pay his money according to the 'number of 
miles; he obtains, with a passport, an order for four 
horses all along his intendea line of route, and may pe^ 
form the journey at his leisure, the horses, coachmen, &&, 
being at his conunand night or day, till he flK;complishe8 
the distance agreed for. Thus, a party going overland 
from Batavia to Samarang, a distance of three hundred 
miles, may either perform the joum^ in three days, or 
extend it to three weeks, should Uiey wish to look about 
them, and to halt a day or two at various places as tbej go 
along. In no part of British Lidia is there anything ap- 
proaching to such admirable and cheap fodlitaes for tra- 
velling. And what an inestimable blessing they are to 
the Biatavian invalid, who can thus, in a fow hours, be 
transported, -with perfect ease and comfort, into the cool 
and delightfrd mountainous regions of Java, where he inay 
choose his climate, by fixing himself at a hei^t varying 
fh>m one thousand to seven thousand feet above the lerel 
of the sea! Java, fh>m east to west and from north to 
south, is a fiivourite region with me, and, I believe, with 
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evcfy Englishman who ever Tisited it Gin and brandy 
hare killed five-sixths of all the Enropeans who have diei 
in BataTia within the last twenty years ; bat with pleasure 
I can add, that this destmctiTe habit has almost entirely 
disappeared: hence the diminished number of deaths, and 
the more robust and ruddy a{^)earanoe of the European 
inhabitants. The surrounding country is both sali:\brious 
and beautifhl, rising gradually as you proceed inland, till 
jou reach Buytenzorg, forty miles S.S.E. of Batavia, where 
the Governor-General of Netherlands India generally re- 
sides, in a splendid palace, surrounded with extensive and 
magnificent gardens. The climate is cool and pleasant, 
more particuJarly in the mornings and evenings, and the 
ground is kept moist by dally showers ; for it is a singular 
&ct, that s(»roe]y a day in the year passes without a 
shower in this beautlftil neighbourhood.* 

While on a visit to the town of Samarang, on the north 
coast of Java, the author was present at a somewhat novel 
spectacle— a tiger fight, which is thus described : — 

* The exhibition took place on an extensive plain near 
the town, just after daybreak. A square of men, armed 
with the native spear, was formed three deep, and one 
hundred yards across. Inside this square was placed a 
box resembling in shape a cofiSn, but much larger, con- 
taining a royal tiger fresh from hia native forests, which 
had been brought to town the day previously fbr this ex- 
press purpose. Imagine everything ready, the square 
formed, the box in its oentre, and a dlent multitude look- 
ing on — some parched on trees, some on the coach-boxes 
of the numerous carriages, others on horseback, and 
thousands on foot ; whilst the native chief of the district, 
with his friends, and the European officials of the place, 
occupied a gay pavilion, placed in an advantageous situa- 
tion ibr viewing the coming strife. A native Javan, in ftill 
dress, is now seen advancing into the square, followed by 
two coolies or porters, one carrying a bundle of straw, 
the other a lighted toroh. The straw is thrown over the 
box, and the torch-bearer stands ready to set fire to it at 
the end where the tiger's head is, the box being too nar- 
row to permit his turning round in it The leading native 
then lifts a sliding door at the other extremity of the box, 
carefolly covering the opening thus made with mats, to 
prevent the light from penetrating, and inducing his royal 
m^mess to bMk out too soon. This operation completed, 
the straw is set on fire. The native and his two ooolies now 
retire dowly, keeping time to Javanese music as they 
make their way outside the square. By this time, the fire 
has got fSihir hold of the box, filling it with smoke, and the 
tiger begins his retreat, his berth becoming rather warm. 
PresenUy, his hind quarters appear iBsuing through the 
sliding doorway, its covering of mat readily yielding to 
the pressure; by degrees, his hind feet gain firm footing 
ontnde, and his whole body is soon displayed. On ap- 
pearing, he seemed rather confiised for a few seconds, and, 
laying himself quietly down, looked all round upon his 
foes, and gave a roar that made the welkin ring, and my 
young heart quake a little. He then rose, deliberately 
shodc himself^ turned towards the rimng sun, set off first 
at a walk, then at a trot, which he gradually increased to 
a smart canter, till within a few yards of the points of the 
spears pointed at him ; he then came to the charge, and 
made a spring that surprised me, and, Ii&ncy, every one 
present I am afraid to say how high he leaped, but he 
▼as on the descent before a single spear touched him. 
This leap was evidently made with the mtention of getting 
dear over the h^ids of the men and their spears too; and 
he most oertftinly would have accomplished it, had he not 
leaped too soon, and fltUen within the square, the hag^t 
of the spring being quite sufficient fer the purpose. As it 
was, whfiA on the descent, the spears of the dx men nearest 
hnn being pointed at his breast, one^ of them inflicted a 
fri^itftd wound. On reaching the ground, the noble beast 
stmggled hard for his liberty ; but, finding his efforts of 
no a?ail, he ultimately started off at full gallop to the o|>- 
poote skle of the square, where he renewed his exertions, 
tlwo|^ with less vigour than that displayed on his first 



attempt, and with no better success. He then galloped 
twice round the square, just at the point of the spears. 
Not a man advanced to touch him, it being the rule, that 
the tiger must come within the range of the spears before 
they can be used. He was ultimately killed while making 
a third attempt to escape ; and thus ended the sport His 
first charge was tcty brilliant and exciting; tiis second 
much less so ; his third and last Was very feeble. Im- 
mediately after the tiger's death, the same ceremonies were 
gone through with a leopard, who took the spearmen 
rather by surprise, and, instead of trying to leap over their 
heads, darted in under their spears, got among their feet, 
and effected his retreat, to the no small consternation of the 
surrounding multitude, who soon scattered in all directions. 
He was, however, pursued by the men he had baffled, and 
was killed under a bridge in the immediate neighbour- 
hood.' 

Mr Davidson justly concludes :— 

* These are cruel pastimes, though thev may be thought 
not more so than aog-fighting and codk-fighting, which 
were fermerly so mu<^ practised in Britain, and not so 
barbarous as a pugilistic combat between two hired brutes 
called prize-fighters.' 

The following should teach a lesson to elephant-teasers. 
At a town in Java, the sultan kept three of these noble 
animals, * each under a separate shed. I went, with three 
other visiters, to see those animals, and we passed some 
time amusing ourselves by giving them front and other 
dainties. We did not remark, however, that one of our 
friends had been fer some time teasing one of thm, by 
offering him a plantain, and constantly withdrawing it, 
just as the poor animal^ was laying hold of it with his 
trunk. We had not gone twenty yards fh>m the spot, when 
the elephant's keeper approached, and gave him a couple 
of cocoa-nuts — (minus the husk, but with the shells) — 
part of his daily food, I presume. The elephant took one 
of these, and, with a wicked look at the gentleman who 
had been teasing him, threw the nut at him witii great 
force. Fortunately he missed his aim. The nut struck 
a post within six inches of the teaser's head, and was 
literally smashed : had it struck where doubtless it was 
meant to do, it would certainly have proved as fktal as an 
eighteen-pound shot Somuch for teasing elephants. We 
b«kt a speedy retreat, not choosing to risk a second shot' 

Delicious as the climate of Java is said to be, the country 
is not without drawbacks which are apt to horrify the 



' The forests of Java are inhabited by the rhinoceros, 
tig^, black tiger, leopurd, tigexMutt, boa-constrictor, and a 
variel^ of animals of milder natures. The elephant is not 
found in its wild state in these woods, though numerous in 
those of the neighbouring island. I am not aware of any 
other animal that may be called dangerous to man in these 
unrivalled forests ; nor is there much to be apprehended 
from occasionally coming in contact irith either of those 
above-named, though accidents happen now and then. I 
have known a carriage and four attacked on the main road 
between Batavia and Samarang by a tiger, and one of the 
ponies killed by the fierce onset. This, however, is a rare 
occurrence, and can happen only when the tiger is hard 
pressed for food ; which is seldom the case in £be woods of 
Java, overrun as they are with deer, wild-hog, and other 
royal game. The b<^ is harmless to man, unless his path 
is crossed, when a speedy retreat is advisable. A friend 
of mine in Samarang once kept one of these monsters as 
a pet, and used to let him crawl all over the garden : it 
measured exactly nineteen feet It was regularly fed twice 
a month, viz. on the first and the fifteenth. On the first 
day of the month, a moderate-sized goat was put into his 
house. The poor animal would scream, and ^diibit every 
symptom of extreme terror, but was not kept long in sus- 
pense ; for the snake, after eyeing his victim keenly, would 
spring on it with the rapidity of thought, coil three turns 
round the body, and in an instant every bone in the goat's 
skin was broken. The next process was, to stretch the 
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carcass to as great a length as he oould before uncoiluig 
himself; then to Hck it all over; and he commenced his 
feast by succeeding, after some screre exertion, in getting 
the goat's head wit^ his moutL In the course of twenty 
minutes, the whole animal was swallowed : the snake 
would then lie down, and remain perfectly dormant for 
three or four days. His lunch (as I may call it) on the 
fifteenth of the month, used to consist of a duck. This 
snake was given, in 1815, to Lord Amherst, on Ms return 
from China, and reached the Cape in safety : there it was 
over-fed to gratify the curious visiters, and died in conse- 
quence before the ship reached St Helena. While on the 
subject of wild animals, I may mention a leopard that was 
kept by an English oflficer in Samarang, during our occu- 
pation of the Ihitch colonies. This animal had its liberty, 
and used to run all over the house after its master. One 
morning, after break&st, the officer was sitting smoking 
his hookah, with a book in his right hand, and the hookah- 
snake in his left, when he fblt a slight pain in the left 
hand, and, on attempling to raise it, was checked by a low 
angry growl firom his pet leopard : on looking down, he 
saw the animal had been licking the back of his hand, and 
had by degrees drawn a little blood. The leopard would 
not suffer the removal of the hand, but continued licking 
it with great apparent relish, which did not much please 
his master, who, with great presence of mind, without at^ 
tempting again to disturb the pet in his proceeding, called 
to his servant to bring him a pistol, with which he shot 
the animal dead on the spot Such pets as snakes nine- 
teen feet long and fhll-grown leopards are not to be trifled 
with. The largest snake I ever saw was twenty-five feet 
long, and eight inches in diameter. I have Tuard of sixty- 
feet snakes, but cannot vouch for the truth of the tale. 
In my enumeration of animals dangerous to man, I omitted 
the alligator, which infests every river and muddy creek 
in Java, and grows to a very large size. At the mouth of 
the Batavia river, they are very nimierous and dangerous, 
particularly to Europeans. It strikes one as extraordi- 
nary, to see tiie copper-coloured natives bathing in the 
river within view of a large alligator : they never seem to 
give thb animal a thought, or to anticipate ii^ury from his 
proximity. Yet, were a European to enter the water by 
the side of the natives, his minutes in this world would be 
few. I recollect an instance that occurred on the occasion 
of a partv of troops embarking at Batavia for the eastward, 
luring the Java war. The men had all gone off, with the 
exception of three Serjeants, who were to follow in the 
ship s jolly-boat, which was waiting for them at the wharf: 
two of them stepped into the boat; but the third, in fol- 
lowing, missed his footing, and fell with his leg in the 
water, and his body over the gunwale of the boat In less 
than an instant, an alligator darted from under the whar^ 
and seized the unfortunate man by the leg, while his com- 
panions in the boat laid hold of his shoulders. The poor 
fellow called out to his friends — * Pull— hold on ; don t let 
go ; ' but their utmost exertions were unavailing. The al- 
ligator proved the strongest, and carried off his prize. The 
scene was described to me by a bystander, who said he 
could trace the monster's course all tiie way down the river 
with his victim in his immense mouth.' 

In connexion with this subject, a gentleman who redded 
in Java has related to us the following anecdote: — ^An 
Irish surveyor, who was engaged in the levelling of roads 
in Java, was one day pursuing his occupation about eight 
miles from the town of Batavia. He had with him a fiivour- 
ite dog, which was playfully gambolling a fbw yards in 
advance. Suddenly an immense tiger bounded fh>m the 
forest, and in an instant had the dog in his mouth. The 
surveyor, who was cautious enough to carry loaded pistols, 
immediately pulled and presented at the animal But on 
a second thought, he drew back Ms arm, knowing well 
that unless he shot the tiger dead, Ms own life would be 
the forfeit The tiger gave the trembling Irishman one 
glance with his fiery eyes, and then bounded off into the 



woods. It may be belieted that the surteyor felt cosMst- 
able relief on seeing that his voracious friend was so naly 
satisfied. 

Mr Davidson satisflictorily disposes of the fkmoos UpaS' 
tree fiction. He states that the only noxious quality pos- 
sessed by this tree is contained in a certain gum or man. 
wMoh may be extracted fh>m it, and wMoh the natires 
use to poison their war-weapons. In order to tsst iti 
' deadly ' influences, a fHend of the author is stated to hive 
ascended one of these trees, and passed two hours amoDgst 
its branches, where he ate his lunch and quietly smolrod 
a dgar ! — ^thus contemptuously setting at defiasoe iim 
venerable fiction of the poets. 

The next quarter visited by Mr Davidson was the islmd 
of Singapore. He awards all due praise to Sir Stamford 
Raffles for his enlightened exertions in establishing Ifaifl 
emporium of British trade. Singapore is a firee port» Tas- 
sels of all kinds and of all nations coming and going with- 
out tax of any kind, and it is of course no matter of sur- 
prise that the port should be a flourishing one. Mr DsTid- 
son is of opinion, however, that in consequence of the 
establishment of the British oolony of Hong Kong, and tbe 
opening of the northern ports on the coasts ff China, the 
commerce of Singapore must receive a severe check. Tbe 
result of the perfbct freedom of trade at Singapore has been 
the congregation In that town of men of all creeds and all 
nations: 

* Here may be seen, besides Europeans of different na- 
tions, and Americans, the Jew, the Armenian, the Peraao, 
the Parsee, the Arab, the BengiJee, the Malabaree^ tbs 
China-man, the Malay, the Javanese, the Siamese, the Co- 
chin Chinese, with the native of Borneo, of Macassar, and of 
every island of the Eastern ArcMpelago; all in the oo»- 
tumes of their respective countries, and forming motleT 
groups that can nowhere be surpaand. With the ezcq)- 
tion of the Europeans, Americans, and Armenians, eidi 
class occupies a distinct quarter of the town, mixing but 
little with the rest, except in business hours, when one and 
all may be seen in eager converse on the all-important sub- 
ject of money-making.' 

The Singaporeans, however, like their brethren rf Jita, 
have, it seems, troublesome neighbours. 

* I allude to the tigers of a large size wMch abound here, 
and wMch, having cleared the jungles of wild-hog ud 
jackalls, and nearly so of deer, have lately cominenced 
preving on man, to whom they have become a most kt- 
midftble and dreaded foe. Were I to set down the number 
of unfortunate individuals who have, since 1 839, been killed 
by these lords of the forests, I should scarcely expect to be 
credited. Let any one look over the newspapers of tbe 
Island for the last five or six years, and they will tell him 
a tale of horror that will make his blood freeze. Minj of 
the more distant gambia-plantations have been deserted 
by their proprietors in consequence of the ravages of these 
monsters. Government, in the hope of remedying or miti- 
gating the evil, offered a reward of one hundred dollars 
for every tiger brought in alive or dead ; but so dense are 
the jungles in wMch they seek shelter, that their pursoCTs 
have Mtherto been fiur (W)m sucoessfU. One is brought in 
now and then, for wMch the captor recdves his reward, 
and sells the flesh for some forty dollars more ; fat the 
rc»Eider must know, that the flesh of a tiger is readily pin^ 
chased, and eagerly eaten by the Chinese, under the notion 
that some of the courage of the animal will be thereby in- 
stilled into them. Some time before I left the island, a 
Malay fell in with two tiger cubs in the woods, and cap- 
tured one of them : next day he went back, like a fbd, i 
alone, in search of the other, when the d^m captured m 
made a meal of him ; a lesson to his countrymen, whidi , 
has effectually cured them of meddling with tiger-whelpa : 
On another occasion, a China-man, having set a trap ftr | 
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tigers, took A walk out about midniglit to see if his plan 
had been succefisfhL He paid dearly fbr his temerity, 
being carried off by some prowling monster; and his 
mangled body was fbond near the place a fbw days after- 
wards.' 

Passing orer tht author's yisit to the Butch settlements 
in the Arohipehigo, as well ns Malacca and Penang^ we 
will introduce the reader to him entering the Hooghly, on 
fais first approach to Calcutta.' 

* The feeling I experienced on first making the land at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, was extreme disappointment 
To a stranger coming, as I did, from Jaya, Singapore, and 
Penang, nothing can hare a more dreary and desolate ap- 
pearance than the land abost and below Kedgeree. The 
very sight is almost enough to bring on the ague ; and the 
abominably filthy water of the holy stream heightens the 
feeling of disgust From Kedgeree to Diamond Harbour, 
the Tiew on ^ low banks of the riyer improyes but little. 
Abore Diamond Harbour, the rirer banks are somewhat 
higher, buildings are more numerous, and the country ap- 
pears more cleared and brought under cultiyation. On 
arriring at Garden Reach, the stranger may begin to ima- 
gine that not wholly without reason Calcutta luui acquired 
the proud title of the * City of Palaces.' From the lower 
part of this Reach, on the right, the river bank is laid out 
in large gardens, each with a handsome mansion in its 
centre; and the whole scene speaks of opulence and 
splendour. Of late years, these magnificent residences 
haye been much neglected, and what was once the most 
fiiahionable part of tibe suburbs has been nearly deserted 
bj the great folk. The reason assi^»d for this is, that 
the riyer, in yery wet seasons, overflows its banks, breed- 
ing malaria and fever, from which, at the time of my se- 
cond visit, the inhabitants sufif^ed not a little. For a year 
or two, these mansions stood empty; but when I last saw 
them, in 1840, they were nearly iJl •ccupied by mercan- 
tile men, who find them pleasant retreats from the bustle 
if the city, uid seem willing to brave the chance of fever. 
On approaching the head of Garden Reach, the stranger 
all at once beholds Fori William and the town of Cal- 
cutta spread out befbre him ; and a splendid view it is. 
Should he arrive in the month of November or December, 
he will behold, perhaps, the finest fleet of merchant ship- 
ping the world could produce* Here are sea, besides the 
flag of Old England, those of America, France, Holland, 
Spain, Portugal, and Arabia. I must not forget to men- 
tion the floating taverns or large passenger ships, which 
carry home ttom twenty to forty passengers every voyage ; 
and besides the fleet of large ships, the river presents 
•teamers, pleasure-boats, and native craft of all sorts and 
sixes, ttom the gay hudgirow, to the wretched and more 
than half-rotten Mngy, The scene has, however, its 
drawbacks. The stranger is shocked and disgusted at the 
sight of some half4oxen dead bodies floating down the 
river, in aU stages of decomposition, some wi& a vulture 
perched on them, gorging himself as he floats down the 
stream on his hideous nSt. (Government has placed people 
above the town, fbr the express purpose of sinking dead 
bodies and similar nuisances ; but they have not succeeded 
in effecting tiieir object The last time I went up the 
river, (bur human oorpses passed my boat between Kndd's 
Doek and Colvin's Grant, a distance of two miles. • ^• 
Nothing striket the stranger, on landing far the first 
time in (Sdcutta, So much as the extraordkiary aggrega- 
tion of palaces and mansions, ordinary dwelling-houses, 
warehouses, shops, be^aars, stables, huts, and hovels, all 
mingled together in glorious confusion, a few streets form- 
ing the only exoeptimL This is a great eye-sore even to 
the old resident I know no part of the world where so- 
ciety is divided into so many ranks and classes as it is 
here, nor where pride and pomp hold their heads higher. 
To hear some of the great ones of this city talk, you would 
thmk they had sprung fh>m a long line of princely, or, at 
least, of noble ^ancestors. It is often observed, however, 
that they seldom or never mention their immediate pro- 
gniitois, nor the whereabouts of their birthplace, wluch, 



in nine cases out of ten, would be found to be some humble 
cottage on the bank of a modest brook in England, or bum 
in Scotland. The more obscure or lowly their origin, the 
more difficult of access they are generally founcL The 
real gentleman is easily discovered by his superior breed- 
ing and genuine urbanity. 

* One of the most remarkable objects in or near Calcutta, 
is the celebrated Banian-tree in the East l^dia Company's 
Botanical Garden, on the banks of the Hooghly, imme- 
diately opposite Garden Reach. This tree is, without ex- 
ception, the most splendid vegetable production I ever saw : 
and its immense size and great age may be judged of^ when 
I mention, that a friend in whom I place the utmost con- 
fidence, told me he measured the drcumfbrenoe of the space 
it shaded at noonday, and found that, allowing eighteen 
inches square per man, there was sufficient room for 
eighteen thousand men to stand under the diade of this 
venerable patriarch of the forest This could be efifected, 
however, only by removing the many stems of the tree 
which now occupy nearly tte whole space covered by the 
branches, and are so numerous and thick, that it is im- 
possible to trace the parent one. It is a mighty tree, and 
worthy of the proud place it occupies in the first botwiical 
garden in the world.' 

Mr Davidson next proceeded to Australia, and establish- 
ed himself as a settler on the banks of the Paterson river, 
where he resided about three years. The portion of his 
work descripthre of bush-life in Australia is extremely in- 
teresting, and the result seemingly of exact and extensive 
information. But on this ground space forbids us to enter. 
We must content ourselves with calling attention to it, and 
the yolume generally, as the production of an active, in- 
telligent, and impartial mind, and as such deserving of a 
thorough perusal by all interested in the countries de- 
scribed. 



KINDNESS REWARDED. 

Daylight was fSetst fading from the sky, on a cold and lower- 
ing evening in November, when a poor woman, leading a 
little boy by the hand, rang at the door of a handsome house, 

in the outskirts of the pleasant town of W . The 

girl who answered the bell soon returned and told the lady 
that a poor woman was at the door, begging a night's lodg- 
ing. The lady cast a troubled look at the dead leaves that 
were whirling in eddies along the streets, and then at the 
dark clouds that were drifting together overhead, and 
sighed. Her husband had a nervous dislike to admitting 
unknown persons into his house, and had often charged 
his fhmily not to suffer any such to cross his threshold. 
She therefore arose with a heavy heart, and went to the 
door where the stranger stood holding the hand of a pale, 
sad-looking little boy, about six years of age. The woman, 
dejected and care-worn, seemed ready to sink with fiitigue. 
The lady kindly inquired into her situation, and heard the 
following account : Several years ago she had emigrated 
to tiie West with her husband and five children, in hopes 
of bettering their condition. Their hopes had been disap- 
pointed — sickness had entered their cabin — the husband 
and fitther was carried off by one of the fevers of the 
climate, and the children, one by one, had followed ; the 
poor feeble boy which she held bv the hand, alone remained. 
When all was over, she sold the bttle property that was left, 
and, with the boy, began on foot their melancholy journey 
back to their native place. That evening, for the first time, 
she found herself obliged to ask charitv, but it was so hard 
to bring her feelings to it, that she had passed through the 
whole town without having courage to stop at a door, until 
she made her first application at that house. 'But,' said 
she, * we do not want fbod, nor clothes, nor money ; we only 
ask for shelter for the night' The lady felt that this was 
a case in which she ought rather to risk the displeasure 
of her husband than to send the strangers away. Accord- 
ingly, she led them into the house, and, while the bed was 
preparing, i^ urged them to eat» but tiiey both refused 
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food, and when thdr bed was ready they retired and soon 
fell asleep. 

When the master of the house returned and heard what 
had happened, he exclaimed, angrily : * They shall not stay 
here. My father never would harbour any ragrants, neither 
will I.* 

< But, my dear/ said the lady, < they are now asleep — 
you cannot send them away now; it is yery dark, and 
what harm can they do here? ' 

* They will get up when we are asleep and rob the house, 
and be off before we know anything about it It is all a 
pretence to get inside of the house; but they must be up 
and off.' 

* Oh, pray, do not turn them out this dark, cold night,' 
said the lady. * If you are afiraid of their robbing die 
house, I will sit up and watch them : but they are worn 
out and unable to go any farther.' 

* We will soon see how that is,' said he; and going into 
the small room where they slept, he called out in a loud 
▼oice, * Gome, get up and be off— you cannot stay here— 
I cannot have you here.' 

The woman raised her eyes with a look of silent despair ; 
but the boy, wiUi a nervous agitation, painfully different 
fh)m the motions of a happy, healthy child, sprang firom 
the bed, and clasping his haiids together^ fell on his knees 
and cried out, in a shrill, imploring tone, * Oh, sir ! don't 
turn us out this dark night ! We are tired almost to death. 
Oh, do let us stay till daylight ! ' 

The gentleman relented at the appeal, and turning to 
his wifb said, * If you choose to give up your night's rest 
for the sake of their staying, I have no objections; but you 
must watch them all the while.' 

The lady willingly consented, and soothing the boy, sent 
him back to bed. She then took a seat in the neighbouring 
room, and prepared to fdlfil her pnmise, by watching diem 
all night 

The strangers slept heavily, but not quietly. The poor 
woman groaned ofi^ and murmured in her sleep of many 
sorrows. Once or twice she said, with a deep sigh, * Well, 
well I my heart is breaking, but the Lord is good.' 

In after years, that lady was called to endure loss after 
loss, and tnal after trial, until her heart was almost crushed 
within her ; but often, when she was ready to sink with 
despair, the sleeping words of that unknown widow came 
home to her heart and brought strength and comfort, and 
she felt herself richly repaid for a sleepless night when 
she had learned to say, * Well, well I my heart is break- 
ing, but the Lord is good!' 

Poor unknown woman ! if you are still an inhabitant 
of this world — if the Physician has healed your breaking 
heart, know that your words, unconsciously spoken, have 
often strengthened the spirit of a widow almost as desolate 
as yourself and in return she now longs to tell you what 
she has since learned. If we truly know and acknowledge 
that the Lord is good, our hearts will never break, but 
grow stronger and stronger under trials. 



GENIUS UNDISTUBBED BT TDMUI^. 

The greatest works of our sacred eloquence were con- 
structed in the stormiest seasons of our histonr. It was 
not in the cloistered seclusion of a college that tiiylor, and 
Hall, and Hammond, and many other masters in Israel, 
built up those monuments of religion and learning which 
they have bequeathed to the veneration of fViture ages. A 
tempest of ci^ commotion raged through the land. Dur- 
ing that night of terror and gloom. Peace sat by the hearths 
of these servants of truth; and a light shone through 
their habitations, to guide and cheer the- Christian tra- 
veller, amid idl his sadness and danger. The power that 
seems to belong to genius, when purified and exalted by 
a spirit greater than its own, of retiring fh)m the world 
without into the world within, preserved their understand- 
ings in calmness and vigour. No enchanter of Arabian 
story ever dwelt more serenely within the crystal walls of 
his palace than these fiunous men within their sacred con- 



templations. Oate of pearl, or column of jasper, or chi 
ber radiant with the gold of Ophir, never lighted up 1 
gloom of an idolatrous shrine with so rich a splendour 
streamed upon their souls from the treasuries of the Oi 
pel : whatever is magnificent in prophecy, or affectmg 
a milder dispensation; whatever is picturesque in t 
pomp of ancient mythology, or pleasing in ths notes 
classic poetry, was applied to the decoration (^ their offi 
ings to religion. — WiUmoU, 



THE HUM OF THE BEE. 

Oh I the ham of the bee, the hum of the bee. 
It the sweetest masio on etrth to me ; 
For it tells of the glorious summer time, 
A^ben the radiant flowers are in their prime. 
When the air is rich wHh their sweet perftxme 
And the earth is gemm'd with their varied bloom; 
When the bntterfly waves his rainbow wing. 
And the ' daaghteiB of mnsio ' sweetly sing. 

Oh I the ham of the bee, the hum of the bee, 
Is the sweetest mnsio on earth to roe : 
For it tells of fruits as well as flowers — 
Of strawberry feasts in mstio bowers, 
Where the eyes of the maidens shone as bright 
As morning dewdrops or stars at night ; 
And their flute-like voices, so soft and ol^u*. 
Like music, fell on the ravish d ear. 

Oh I the hum of the bee, the hum of the bee. 
Is the sweetest mnsio on earth to me : 
For it tells of long, bright, sunny days, 
or cloudless skies, and pleasant way*— 
Of happy waters, that sing as they flow— 
Of wild flowers that on tlteir margin grow : 
Their fitir forms niirror'd in the stream. 
Like former joys in some dear dream. 

Oh ! the hum of the bee, the hum of the bee. 

Is the sweetest music on earth to me ; 

For it tells of childhood's rosebud hours. 

When I chased the bee 'mong the sunny flowers, 

When I gazed at the bow in the axure sky. 

And wish'd for the mings of the dove, to fly 

To its bowers of light, where, 1 fondly thoii^t. 

All the loveliest things of earth were brought. W. L i 



Patrick's colt. 
A gentle;nan (says the Manchester Americm) wb 
favours us with some reminiscences respecting the earl; 
settlement of this place — formerly old Denyfieki— relste^ 
the following anecdote : * When my gnuunhther reaiJed 
at Go£fetown and Derryfield, then settled by the Trish, 1» 
hired a wild sort of an Lrishman to work on his ikrm. On^ 
day, soon after his arrival, he told him to take a bridle aod 
go out into the field and catch the coU. * Don't come witii- 
out him,' said the old gentleman. Patrick started and was 
gone some time, but at last returned minus the bridle, witli 
his fiice and hands badly scratched, as though he had re- 
ceived bad treatment * Why, Patrick, what is the matter— 
what in the name of wonder ails you? * * An' isn't it mj- 
self, yer honer, that neverll catch the ould black colt 
again? Bad luck to him ! An' didn't he all bat tentcb 
my eyes out o' me head ? An' &ith, as thrue as Vm spalpag 
to you, I had to climb up a three after the couli' ' Climb 
up after him ! Nonsense ! Where is the beast ?' 'An' its 
tied to the three he is, to be sure, yer honer.' We all fol- 
lowed Patrick to the spot to get a solution of the diffical^, 
and on reaching the field we found, to our no small ^"'^ 
ment, that he lu&d been chasing a young black bear, ww 
he had succeeded in catching, after a great deal of roup 
usage on both sides, and actually tied with the bridle to a& 
old tree. Bruin was kept for a long while, and was eier 
after known as * Patrick^s colt' 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES. 
fHsni the last few jears there haye arisen in this conntrj 
ITTeral societies bearing the aboye title, based on what 
re conceive important principles, and promising advan- 
iges which, if thej can be realised, must render snch in- 
jfitotions of great importance to the industrious classes of 
be community. In the southern parts of the kingdom in- 
jeed, they have already secured a large amount of public 
ipprobatlon and support One of these societies has re- 
iestlybeen established in this city; and attaching con- 
iderable importance to the moyement, we have taken some 
pains to collect, from various sources, the methods by 
vMch other similar bodies have sought to accomplish the 
sod they haye in yiew. This information, along with an out- 
line of their general character and objects, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages they possess, considered apart 
bm any particular mode of conducting them, we now Uy 
bdbre our readers. 

In order that we may. be the more easily followed, we 
shall first state generally the nature and objects of such 
Bcieties. This is the more necessary, as the name by 
rhich they have been designated is calculated to occasion 
Bus&pprehension and mistake. The selection of the name 
has been unfortunate for another reason, from having caused 
them to be confounded with th^ building societies of a for- 
mer period, which were properly so called, and which, as 
their name indicated, were joint-stock building companies, 
intended by the capital of their shareholder^ to erect 
houses, the rents derived from which were expect^ to yield 
^ per centage on the capital embarked. These societies, 
from various drctunstances, having unfortunately fidled, a 
prejudice is apt to be entertained against those now under 
conaderation, but which is undeserved, inasmuch as be- 
^een the two schemes there appears to be nothing in 
common but the name. 

^e modem building societies are constructed to con- 
^oe for a specified term of years, during which periodical 
(generally monthly) subscriptions are paid by the mem- 
hcra. From the flind thus formed advances are made, in a 
prescribed order, to individual members, to enable them 
^ purchase one or more. dwelling-houses, which are se- 
^'^ to the society until the amount advanced is repaid, 
^^H ^th interest for the loan. To such members as do 
iu)t take an advance a sum is paid at the termination of 
*he society, according to the number of shares held by 
^*^ equal to the amount of their subscription, together 
^th such a rate of interest as has been charged to the mem- 
wn who have borroif ed. Members are generally allowed 
w subscribe for as many shares as they choose, and be- 
tween the aninnnt nf whiftTi A.n<1 tliA RiihsTTintinnR nftVAhlft i 



thereon there must, it is obvious, be a relation, regulated 
by the length of time the society is intended to continue 
and the interest charged on advances ; as, for instance, if 
sixpence per week be the subscription for one share, pay- 
able for fourteen years, five per cent, would increase the sum 
to £26 ; if the interest be less, a correspondingly higher 
subscription would become necessary, and vice versa. 

The advantage of the society, then, consists mainly in 
tins, that a member obtaining an advance is enabled to 
purchase the house which otherwise he would only have 
rented, and that too, it is possible, for a sum not exceed- 
ing what he would otherwise have paid as rent during the 
period for which the society may continue. In the mean- 
time, the house is so secured to the society that if the pay- 
ment of subscriptions and interest are withheld for a speci- 
fied time, it can be sold, and the proceeds applied to the 
liquidation of the society's claims. 

Should, however, the proceeds of such a sale be inade- 
quate to the discharge of these claims, a corresponding 
loss would be sustained by the society; and this forms one 
of the objections to which building societies are liable. It 
has not, however, so much weight as at first sight it would 
appear to have, as the society will not, or at least should 
not, advance more money on a house than a competent 
judge would think safe ; and supposuig the value of house 
property to become depreciated, the amount of depreda- 
tion, unless it were very considerable, would be compen- 
sated for by the payment on the part of the member pre- 
vious to his being Uius in defkult, of the excess, if any, of 
subscriptions and interest over what would have been paid 
as rent for the same property, and also the feu-duty and 
other burdens, which would have had to be borne by the 
socie^ had they stood to the house in the relation of land 
lord. 

We may here notice another objection of a more serious 
character than that just alluded to, and which has refer 
ence to tiie legal expenses attendant on the transaction. 
The ordinary legal expenses attending the purchase of a 
house of the valae of £100 are about £8. This of course 
has to be borne by individuals purchasing by means of 
building societies, as well as by those who purchase in the 
usual way. But in addition to this sum, and it is this 
which forms the objection, the expense of securing the 
house to the society, which may be another £8, and of re- 
conveying it to the member, after all his instalments are 
paid up, and which may amount to £4 more, has to be 
borne by individuals purchasing in this way. There is 
thus a sum of £12 over and above what is payable under 
an ordinary purchase, which has to be paid by members 
of building societies. The amount of legal expenses here 
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men, and which, we beliere, would in indiyidual cases of a 
similar description not be under what is here giren. It 
might be practicable, howerer, we think, fbr the directors 
of a building society to enter into such a contract with a 
professional gentleman as would yerj materially reduce 
the l^^l expenses incurred by the transaction. Indeed we 
have reason to beliere that the whole expense might be so 
reduced as not to exceed £10, which would be very little 
aboye the unaroidable expense incurred by purchasing in 
the ordinary way, and wliich, when counterbalanced by 
the advantage of repaying the loan, by small instalments, 
spread over a long period of time, would remove the objec- 
tion altogether. 

We have hitherto spoken of the general features of build- 
iQg societies, irrespective of any particular mode which 
may be adopted to give them effect and success : and we 
propose now to make some remarks on the relation which 
should exist between the amount of subscription payable 
by members, and the rate of interest charged on advances, 
and which, if not properly balanced, may lead to great in- 
equally in the benefits to be reaped by different members. 
Thus, for instance, if the subscription be too high, and the 
rate ofSnterest charged correspondingly too low, the mem- 
ber who borrows will be imduly benefited ; while, if the 
error is the other way, the borrower will be exorbitantly 
taxed, and the members who allow their money to lie till 
the termination of the society, will obtain an unreasonably 
high per centage on their deposits. Some of the English 
societies appear to have fiillen into the error of charging 
too high an interest firom their borrowers, thus to a great 
extent nullifying the advantages proposed to be reaped, 
by enabling individuals to become proprietors of their 
houses. The societies to which we allude propose to last 
for ten years : the yearly subscription being £6 per share, 
the value of which at the termination is to become £120. 
Now, supposing the whole subscriptions for the entire 
period were paid into the society at the beginning of the 
first year, and allowed to accumulate at the rate of five 
per cent compound interest, about fourteen years would be 
required before the sum of £120 could be realised. If it 
be sought then to realise this sum of £120 in ten years, by 
a yearly payment of £6, it can be done, but only by charg- 
ing an extravagant rate of interest from those members 
who borrow from the society. The deficiency in the sub- 
scriptions must be made up in the [increased interest, 
which in the case under consideration raises it to about 
fourteen per cent, by which the advantage of the loan be- 
comes entirely dissipated. 

To pursue this fiirther would be needless; the impro- 
priety of placing the borrower under such a disadvantage 
must be at once apparent; and we will now proceed to 
notice the distinctive features of the society whidi has been 
formed in Edinburgh, imder the name of the ' Edinburgh 
Property Investment Company.* In this society, the rate 
of interest which borrowers will have to pay for loans, is 
five per cent per annum. The amount of one share is £25 ; 
and as it is proposed that the society shall last for fourteen 
years (though it may terminate at a shorter period), it be- 
comes necessary that the subscription for one share be 
26s. per annum, which is the sum fixed on by the society, 
payable in fortnightly instalments. It will be perceived 
that this subscription of 26s. per annum, will, in fourteen 
years, amount to £18 : 4s., which with five per cent com- 
powid interest, makes a sum a little above £26, the dif- 



fearenoe between which and the itmount ef one ahaie is al- 
lowed for management. 

We observe that there is a provision in the laws fbr en- 
abling the society to get rid of its suiplos ftmds, when 
there are no borrowers, should such a case arise. By tius 
means the society is certain of always obtaining five pa 
cent on its capital, which, with the rate of subscription al- 
ready alluded to, will of course enable it to pay ereij 
share in AiU, within the prescribed period. 

The society advances money to its members in the fol- 
lowing manner : Onoe a quarter, the amount of fends 
which has been accumulated is submitted to oompetitMii 
among the members, and allotted to whoever will give tlio 
highest premium for it in addition to the fixed intered 
The member who thus gets the right to an advance, gives 
notice, according to a prescribed form, of the proper^ 
intended by him as security fbr the sum to be advanced. 
When the directors are satisfied that the security is snA 
ficient, the member executes a bond and dispositi<m in 
security of the premises in fevour of the trustees, which is 
deposited, along with all other writings relating thereto, 
in the society's box ; after which, the person who hassoM 
the property gets an order on the society's bankers for the 
payment, and the purchase is completed. 

As a member, immediately on receiving the right to an 
advance, becomes chargeable with interest thereon, it is 
clearly his interest to be prepared with his security with 
as little delay thereafter as possible ; indeed, he should be 
prepared befere bidding ; though we pcrcdve a proriaon 
is made for making the interest considerably lighter daring 
the interval which may elapse between the time when the 
money was allotted to the member and the completion of 
the transaction, by the property being secured to the so- 
ciety. The interest is charged upon the fttll amount of 
shares advanced, without making any deduction for the 
premium which may have been given fer it Thus, if ftrar 
shares, value £100, have been allotted to a member, fbr 
which he may have given a premium of 10s. per share, he 
would only receive £98, while he would be charged in- 
terest on £100. Upon this latter sum he pays interest to 
the end of the society, the tables being so constructed thit, 
instead of reducing the interest on the sum he borrowed, 
in proportion as it is repaid by his subscriptions, interest 
at the same rate is allowed on his subscriptions. By this 
means a twofold advantage is obtained : the member gets 
in advance not only the fall amount of his fourteen yein' 
subscription, but also the interest which would have tceo- 
mulated thereon, and a degree of uniformity is gained 
conducive to simplicity and accuracy. 

We had intended making a few remarks; contrasting 
the operation of the different methods which have been 
adopted in giving advances ; but as this article already ex- 
ceeds its limits, we can only enumerate them, contenting 
ourselves with the remark, that in our Judgment, the 
method adopted by the Edinbur^ Society will he fonnd 
most suitable to the different circumstances of tiie mem- 
bers, and most advantageous to the society. The vanons 
methods are the ballot, supplying members by rotation, 
in the order they apply, and giving the preference to the 
highest bidders. 

We have thus presented a general view of the objeots and 
working of such societies, and we cannot take leave of the 
question without saying, that we think it worthy of fiir 
and attentive consideration. It was to be erp^tidtd that 
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into the ooDstroction of the earUer BodetieB, defects might 
find tdmission, which could be corrected only by experi- 
ence. In the first excitement attending the appearance of 
a new scheme, which seems certain to bene^t its promoters, 
extravagant and orerstrained notions are apt to be enter- 
tained of its merits, and there is a tendency to seek a 
shorter road to the ftdl realisation of its advantages than 
is offered by the progressive stages and patient plodding 
which are indispensable to the accomplishment of that end. 
Though such has been the case with some of the building 
aodeties now in existence, the one to which we have more 
partieolaf ly directed attention seems to be eonstruoted on 
moderate and safe principles, which will not suffer firom 
a closer inspection, and which we think, on the whole, 
calculated to effect the objects which its projectors have 
had in view. We would recommend parties who oontem- 
pUte instituting similar societies, to procure a copy of thd 
laws of the Edinburgh Society, in which, we ftel assured, 
much will be found worthy of imitation. 



BIOaRAPHIOAL SKETCHES. 

EDWABO TOUHO, LL.D. 

Td author of the Ni^t Thoughts was bom in June, 1681, 
at Upham, near Winchester, Hampshire, his &ther being 
rector of the former place. His grand&ther is said to have 
been a gentleman in Berkshire. While Toung was yet in 
tdfl infkncv, his fother vras promoted to the prebendal stall 
it Oillin^bam Minor, in the church of Sarum ; a situation 
the hnportant duties of which he discharged wit& honour, 
and he was so fortunate as to obtain the ikvour of Bishop 
Sprat, before whom he preached a Latin sermon of great 
excellence when tiiat dignitary visited Sarum in 1686. 

In 1702, the fiither of the poet dedicated two volumes of 
sermons to Lord Bradford, and through his influence was 
appointed chaplain to William and Mary; and he sub- 
sequently beoame Dean of Sarum. One dT the Dean's oo- 
temponiries informs us, that he was chaphiin and clerk of 
the closet to the Princess Anne, and that she showed her 
esteem for tiie fother by standing godmother to his son. 

Edward was first sent to Winchester College, where he 
contbued till he was eighteen years of age; and on the 
18th of October, 1708, he vras entered as an independent 
membv of New Collie. It was arranged, upon economical 
grounds, that he should become an inmate of the warden's 
lodgings, and continue to reside with him until he became 
qMifiSi to stand for a foUowship in All Souls, Oxford. 
The warden of New College was an intimate friend <^ 
Yomig's i^^her, and, from regard for the Dean, he received 
his son into his house, but he <Hed a fow months after^ 
wards; and, at the invitation of the president of Corpus 
College, Edward removed to that seminary, therel^ lessen- 
ing Ids expenses. Toung^s fother died in 1700» in the 
Bixty-third year of his age, leaving a daughter, who was 
nmted to a gentieman named Harris, and his son, yet at 
college. While the economy observed in Young's educa> 
tional expenses bears evidence of his fother's poverty, 
the degree of attention and patronage bestowed upon him 
bear equal evidence to his honourable ambition that his 
son should rise. Nor was ho disappointed. In 1708, 
Bdward Young was nominated to a foliowship at All Souls, 
bj Archbishop Tennison. On the 28d of April, 1714, he 
took the degree of bachelor of dvil law, and on the 10th of 
June, 1719, that of doctor. 

It has been said that Young did not disoovtr in his youth 
thst respect fm religion and morality which he afterwards 
<%layed. This has been denied by his friends. Tindal, 
the sceptic, speaks of him as a decided opponent of his 
in^l aoetrinei, and as one who could meet him most 
m^eeesfhlly in argument He says, < The other boys I 
<i^^wayB answer, but that fellow Young is continually 
pestering me with something of his own.' He attended 
the university without evindng any particular bias for 



the clerical profession, and his conduct was no more re- 
prehensible than that of the other young laymen who 
were his companions. But the indiscretions and follies of 
youth were brought as an evidence of insincerity against 
the aged priest This, however, is always the case with 
suooessAil merit If you are poor, dependent, and spirit- 
less, there are persons who will pity and assist you, but if 
you step beyond them on the patn to honour ana affluence, 
they will remember your most trivial foult, and overlook 
the probity and decorum of your riper years. Pope's 
estimate of him was possibly the justest < Young,' says he, 
< had much of a sublime genius, though without common 
sense ; so that his genius, luiving no guide, was perpetually 
degenerating into bombast This made him pass & foolish 
youth, the sport of peers and poets, but, having a very 
good heart, enabled him to support the clerical jcharacter 
when he assumed it, first with decency and afterwards with 
honour.' One vice has been laid to the charge of Young; 
which the inddents of his life and the loftiness of his 
poetical allusions seem sternly to reftite. We mean syco- 
phancy. He who could ask 

* Why til thia toil for triumphs of an hoar? 
What tliough we wade in wealth or soar in fkzne, 
Earth's highest stations end in * Hers he lies/ 
And * dost to dost' oonolodes her noblest soDg'— 

is scarce likely to have begun life with a determination 
to attain wealth and eminence without any particular 
scruples about the means. 

Young began his career as a poet in the year 1712. 
His first essay was * An Epistle to the Right Honourable 
Qeorge Lord Lansdowne,' m which the eulogistic powers 
of the bard were exuberantly develoiped. In the follow- 
ing year he wrote some recommendatory verses for Addi- 
son's Gato, and published, about the same period, his 
poem on the Last Bay, although it had bc«n irritten 
three years befbre. This last piece was dedicated to the 
queen, and the dedication contains som^ acknowledgments 
of fhvours received, which fkvours are supposed to have 
been those received at his baptism. It was suspected that 
Young was employed by the court as a paid writer — a sur- 
mise so completely destitute of proof, that it would be un- 
worthy of notice, save for the allusion that Swift makes to 
it in his * Rhapsody on Poetry,' when he says — 
* Whence Gay was banished in disgrace, 
Where Pope will never show his fiice. 
Where T— — most torture his invention, 
To flatter knaves or lose his pension.* 
In 1714, he published a poem on the death of Queen 
Anne, and extravagantly eulogised George L ere he had 
well begun to reign. In 1716, he was appointed to deliver 
a Latin oration at the opening of the Cocmngton Library ( 
an English translation of which he dedicated to the ladiei 
of the Oodrington fiimily. 

The origin of Young's oonnexion with the fiunily of the 
notorious Buke of Wharton is involved in obscuri^. His 
Ikther, it seems, was well acquainted with Lady THiarton, 
the first wife of Sir Thomas, who eulogised the divine in 
some verses, and took a lively interest in his fortunes. 
The attachment which was shown to the ftither was con- 
tinued to the son. Sir Thomas was ennobled, and his 
power and influence were consequently increased to Young's 
advantage. His successor, the * influnous duke, the scorn 
and wonder of his days*' also became the pataron of the 
poet, and conferred upon him many substantial marks of 
his esteem; and on his visit to Ireland, in 1717, Young 
aocompanied him. Two years afterwards he became tutor 
to Lord Burlei^; but he had scarcely entered on his du- 
ties, when he threw up his engagement, although offered a 
salary of £100 per annum to continue )na serrices; and 
he once more attached himself to the Buke of Wharton^ 
on that nobleman engaging to provide fer iiim in a more 
ample manner. His grace granted him two annuities 
about this period; the first of these grants bore the fol- 
lowing clause z * Considering that the public good is ad- 
vanced by the encouragement of learning and polite arts, 
and being pleased therein with the attempts of Br Young, 
in consideration thereoC and the love I bear him.' His 
grace also granted him abend fer £600, in order to defiray 
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the expenses of an election for Cirencester, which Young 
contested in the interest of the duke. 

About the same date wiUi these political transactions, his 
tragedy < The Rerenge ' came out, in the dedication of which 
the author attribute the suggestion of some of the most 
bcautiftd passages to his patron^ the Duke of Wharton. 
Young subsequently suppressed this acknowledgement of 
poetical as well as pecuniary obligation, and sought by 
every means to conceal his connexion with the man. After 
Wharton's death, a trial in the Court of Chancery, before 
Lord Hardwicke, took place, and this l^al tribunal decided 
agunst the validity of the bonds, which should have secured 
to Young his annuities, and gave publicity to the whole affair. 

The industry and resources of Young's intellect are re- 
markable, and he seems to have prescorved the elasticity 
and vigour of his mind unimpaired, despite of the disap- 
pointments he encountered. In 1725, he began his satires, 
which he published under the name of the * Universal 
Passion,* and they continued to appear in succession until 
they were finish^ in 1728, when he collected and issued 
them in one volume, and, in the prefoce, advocated the 
philosophy of laughing at the follies of humanity instead of 
weeping over them. Such a sentiment is in itself a satire 
upon the stem morality and melancholy grandeur of his 
* Night Thoughts ; ' and perhaps the poet meant it as such, 
when he printed it in the volume along with that splendid 
effort of his genius. His satires became very popular, and 
he received for them no less a sum than £3000. After the 
accession of George U., Young was appointed chaplain to 
the king, having, shortly before his appointment, entered 
into orders. At this time he had a tragedy, < the Brothers,' 
at rehearsal, but deeming the profession of a dramatist 
incompatible with the grave and devout character of a 
clergymaHf he withdrew the piece. 

A story is told of him applying to Pope, previous to his 
taking orders, for instructions relative to the best method 
of studying divinity, and the bard of Twickenham is said 
to have slyly reconmiended him to study Thomas Aquinas. 
Young, believing Pope to be serious, hired an obscure 
lodging in a suburban part of London, and six months 
afterwards was discovered by the latter just in time to 
prevent the wreck of his reason. This ii>, to say the least 
of it, a very improbable story. Young could scarcely be so 
ignorant of theology, and even supposing he had, the idea 
of his consulting Pope in the dilemma is almost ludicrous. 
Besides, his literary productions were so numerous, that 
it is incredible he should have devoted six months to such 
close and harassing study. 

In 1728, Young published in prose ' A Free Estimate of 
Human life; ' ami two years afterwards he addressed two 
epistles to Pope, concerning the authors of the age. About 
this time he seemed approaching the goal on which he 
had set his eyes at the outset of his career. The rectory 
of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, was awarded to him ; and 
after he was secured in his benefice, he soon attained to 
great popularity, ffis st^le of oratory was grand, and 
sometimes impassioned; his method of delivery earnest 
and effective; his church was crowded to overflowing ; and 
so celebrated did he become as a preacher, that it is said 
the prime minister of the day endeavoured to reap some 
political advantage from his oratorical powers. It does not 
appear how this was to be effected, nor does it appear that 
Young lent himself to the purpose of the minister. An 
anecdote, illustrative of our poet s sincerity of purpose and 
earnestness in his calling, is recorded. Preaching in St 
James's on some special occasion, and observing ^t the 
audience were not so attentive to his discourse as they 
should have been, he sat back in the pulpit and burst into 
tears. 

In May, 1731, bdng now fiity,year8 of age, he formed a 
matrimonial union with Lady Elizabe^ Lee, the earl of ' 
Lichfield's daughter, and widow of Colonel Lee. The con- 
nexion thus formed resulted fh>m the intimacy of Young's 
fiunily with that of Lady Anne Wharton, who was heiress 
of Sir Henry Lee of Ditchly, Oxfordshire. His oldest son 
was bom in 1788, and so highly was Young esteemed at 
the tim% that the Prinoe of Wales stood go^^ther to the 



boy, and allowed him to be called after himselfl Yoong 
was more fortunate in this alliance than the generality of 
persons are who marry those above them in worldly nak. 
His wife and he were strongly attached to each other ; and his 
domestic life, through the influence of mutual love, seems to 
have been rendered almost perfect The first serious grief ex- 
perienced by Young was on the occasion of hli step- 
daughter's death. She was greatly beloved both by Young 
and her mother, and seems to have reciprocated their at- 
tachment. She was married to Mr Temple, the son of Lord 
Palmerston, who also was an especial &vourito with the poeL 
This young lady fell into declining health, and the climateof 
Italy being recommended as a restorative, she set out to tbe 
balmy south, accompanied by her husband, her stepfiither, 
and her mother. Change of air did no good to the lady, wboee 
constitution was worn out ; and she died at ^ce in 1736, tad 
was buried amidst the scenes which the poet has so passion- 
ately described. This circumstance produced a gr<»t effect 
upon the sensitive bard, and being followed by tibe death of 
Mr Temple, four years afterwards, and of Lady Elizabeth, 
his wife, within another year, these combined calamities so 
operated upon him that they almost unhinged his muMl 
We can mourn with the warm-hearted old man over Lis 
bereavement, but our admiration ofhis genius and meotil 
vigour knows no limits, when we reflect that his ' Niglit 
Thoughts ' were created by his grie^ and that they are tbe 
emanations of one who had numbered sixty years. He is 
supposed to refer to his sorrows in the following lines :— 
' Inmiiaie archer I coald Dot one suffice ? 
'iliy shaft flew thrice : and thrice my peace was ahdn, 
I And thrice, ere thrice you moon had filTd her horn.' 

The shortness of space which he has allowed to intervene 
between the specification of his sorrows, is a fictitious crea- 
tion for poetical effect The sorrows themselves were xm- 
dergone during a space of five years. The composition of 
his great poem was begun immediately after t^ death d 
his wife ; and the first part was published in 1742. In the 
prefiice, he informed his readers that the inddents men- 
tioned in the poem were real, and consequently, Uie origi- 
nals of his characters have been sought fior amongst his 
most intimate fiiends. Nardssa is supposed to represent 
his stepdaughter, Mrs Temple. Philander is regarded is 
a delineation of her husband ; and Lorenza and Yoang's 
own son have been identified. For a proof of Uie absurdity 
of the last supposition, we refer the reader to the date of 
his son's birth. When the poem was begun, he was only 
dght years of age, and at the period of its completion, Ik 
was only eleven. j 

Young lived in elegant retirement at Welwyn, and all ' 
who knew him bore testimony to his insinuating and pleas- 
ing address. A foreigner who, from admiration of his 
genius, visited him, was perfectly captivated. ' Ereij 
thing about him,' said his visiter, * shows the man ; each in- || 
dividual being placed by rule. All is neat, without art 
He is very pleasant in conversation, and very polite.' Mrs 
Montague adds her testimony to that of Pitt, in commeo- 
dation of his charming conversational powers, which are 
said to have so influenced his hearers, that 

' He drew his audience upward to the sky.' 
Toung seems to have desired preferment in the church, 
even though he was advanced in years, and had sternly 
denounced, in such language as the following, a lore of jj 
wealth : — 
.^ * The poor are only poor. 

Bat what are they who droop amid their store ? 
; Nothing is meaner.than a wretch of state.' 

But ndther his genius, solicitations, nor the fiiendship of 
Seeker. Archbishop of Canterbury, availed him anything. 
It has been supposed, that those who had the power to ele- 
vate him, had taken offence at his combinatiin of the cleri- 
cal and poetic avocations ; imd that the king had turned 
against him, because of his attaching himself to the Prince 
of Wales, and preaching an obnoxious sermon at 8t James's. 
Every applicaUon to the king in his behalf was silcnoed 
by the observation, that Yoxmg was pensioned; and so 
hopdess was Seeker of serving him, that he was afiraid to 
speak in his behalf, lest his int^erence might hurt his on 
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iDkerest mth the design of adding one thousand pounds 
to the ftinds of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts, Young allowed his tragedy of the 
' Brothers ' to be again brou^ forward ; but the sum paid 
fbr it being below what he anticipated, he made up the dif- 
ference firom his own priyate purse. 

Young addressed a letter to Richardson, the author of 
Pameia, in 1759, entitled, * Conjectures on Original Com- 
position,' one of the most entertaining of his prose works. 
The object of this work was to exemplify the yigour and 
originiJitj of genius, and to expose the weakness of imita- 
tion. The essay is admirable, both as a piece of lucid 
wridng and judicious criticism; and is a wonderful com- 
position, considering that its author had well nigh reached 
fourscore years. Three years after the publication of this 
letter. Young composedhis last poem, entitled * Resignation.' 
It was written at Uie request of a lady, to console a friend 
who had lost her husbimd, and was not intended to be pub- 
lished. Some portions had been surreptitiously printed in 
the newspapers, and met with no gentle treatment from 
the critics ; and Young, who had only printed a few copies 
for distribution amongst his friends, was thus compelled to 
give to the world the entire poem. At this time, Richard- 
son, who was both printer and author, died, and Young 
introduces a beautifol allusion to this event The whole 
work teems with a spirit of sincere and exalted piety, 
mingled with a tone of much pathos, evincing the softened 
feelings of a man, the sun of whose life was setting. As 
his earthly pilgrimage was closing, he applied himself to 
the compilation of those works which he wished to suryiye 
him, and waft his name to posterity. Dedications, which 
were merely of an ephemeral character, he did not give a 
place in the collected edition of his works ; and so careful 
was he of his posthumous reputation,' that he enjoined his 
execotoTB to bum all his papers and manuscripts, except 
Ms account book. His order was strictly complied with, 
and the only works of his which exist were published 
under his own superintendence. The irregularities of tiie 
poet's son, Frederick, were a source of grief to the aged 
&ther, and tended to embitter his declimng years. The 
young man, however, changed his habits, but his fikther, 
nevertheless, refused to see him on his deathbed. His 
heart relented before he finally closed his eyes, and he left 
to his son his forgiveness, and bequeathed to him all his 
property, saving a legacy of £1000 to his servant, and one 
to a tradesman in London. Towards the close of his life, 
he did not officiate at church, but devoted himself to his 
literaiy labours and the cultivation of his garden, which 
was a model of tasteful beauty. He died in April, 1765, 
aged eighty-four, and was buried under the conmiunion- 
table of the parish church of Welwyn. His son erected a 
marble slab over tiie spot, and caused an epitaph to be in- 
scribed to the memory of both his parents. It was the de- 
fflre of tiie poet to be known as the author of * Night 
Thoughts,' and posterity has fully answered that desire. 
Some of its passages have clung to the memory of genera- 
tions, and become the familiar language of rebuke, apos- 
trophe, and admonition. He has been stigmatised as the 
most encomiastic writer of his time, whose fulsome lauda- 
^ons of power overshot the very mark at which they were 
ahned; who panegyrwed every one whom he supposed 
could advance his worldly interest Yet he was singularly 
unfortunate in obtaining patrons, though abundantly fa- 
voured of the muses ; and if he could eulogise the titled 

great, he Imew, and scrupled not to canonise a superior 

nobility, when he says — 

* Let high birth triumph ! What can be more great ? « 
Kothlng— bnt merit in a low estate. 
To Tirtne'8 hamblest eon let none jprefer 
Vice, thoQ^ descended from the Conqnermr.' ' *^ 

Yotmg's reputation in his private capacity has never been 
impugned, after he arrived at the years of discretion. In 
the lighter and more transitory breathings of his muse, he 
^ court to those who poss^ised the keys to worldly pre- 
Knnent Perhaps the times and atmosphere in which he 
^▼ed were fevourable to the production of extravagantly 
Uudatory dedications. We know that patronage was more 



necessary to a wit and scholar a hundred years ago, than 
now ; and that the name of some high-bom patron upon 
the dedication page of a book, was a surer passport to 
fiishionable perusal than the genius of its author. But in 
the works that are to preserve his name, there is a spirit 
of commanding energy and pious adjuration, that instead 
of giving colour to the accusation of his being a parasite^ 
exalts him into the position of an unoompromising moralist 
and sincere Christian. 



THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 

BT H. T. TUOKKRMAW. 

Thebs is a poetry of sound, susceptibility to which is 
wholly independent of science. Taste for this exquisite 
pleasure may be cultivated to the highest degree by those 
who have no musical skill, and are ignorant even of the 
vocabulary of the art Perhaps, indeed, music is felt by 
none so much as those to whom it is a sweet mystery, a 
luxury never analysed, an unexplored avenue, leading at 
once, and by a process too enchanting to examine, into the 
happy precincts of the ideal world. To such minds the 
vagueness of music is one of its greatest charms. To them 
it occadons no surprise to remember that musicians were 
anciently deemed seers ; and that even Christians followed 
an idolatrous example, and canonized Cecilia when the 
muses wcre-no more. They can sympathise with the monk 
of Catania, whose dying request it was, to be buried be- 
neath the organ whose harmonies had so long blessed him. 
like tiie opium-eater, they love to * construct out of tiie 
raw material of organic sound, an elaborate intellectual 
pleasure.* They delight to lose, or rather quicken their 
consciousness in the inspiring atmosphere of song. < Suo- 
cession,' says Burke, ' give^ the idea of continuing on to 
infinity.* Perhaps this accounts for the spell which music 
exerts over imaginative spirits. It is a ma^c river, down 
which they float to the verge of the infinite. Withont the 
definiteness of sculpture and painting, music is, for that 
very reason, far more suggestive. Like Milton's Eve, an 
outline, an impulse is fhmished, and the imagination does 
the rest Anticipation, that mighty principle of happiness, 
is called into inmiediate action. Expectancy is constantly 
aroused. * The essence of mudcal feeling,' says an ingem- 
ous writer, * consists in this — that we endeavour, firom a 
sense of pleasure, to dwell on and even to perpetuate in 
our min^ some kind of emotion of a joyftd or painfbl 
nature.' Music thus seems the prelude to that perfect 
satisfaction, that entire expression of itself fbr which the 
heart is ever aspiring : — 

* The golden key 
That opes the paUce of eternity.* 

"^^ewcd in this light, as a mental excitement, an element 
and a means of spiritual liib, it is difficult to overrate the 
importance and interest attached to music. Althou^ Con- 
dillac pushed the idea to absurdity, it is very evident that 
sensation is the grand medium of universal impression, 
lirough this, let abstract philosophers argue as they may, 
men are to be most surely reached and powerfVilly affected. 
The delicate structure of the nervous system, a branch of 
physiology which still baffles scientific research, proves its 
agency to be most subtle and extensive. Explain it as we 
may, a martial strain will urge a man into the fh>nt ranks 
of battle sooner than an argument, and a fine anthem excite 
his devotion more certainly than a logical discourse. Even 
Dr Johnson acknowledged the effect produced upon his men- 
tal mood by riding in a post-chaise. Schiller was indebted 
to champagne, and Shelley to magnetism. Coleridge was 
addicted to opium, and BfGlton loved a pipe. Far more in- 
tellectual as a solace and pure as an excitement is music. 
Could we penetrate fiuiher into the fiicts of nature, perhaps 
it would be discovered that the most ethereal of physical 
influences is sound, and that music is the element in which 
matter and spirit most nearly assimilate. A more refined 
sense and a (keper sensibility would doubtless reveal more 
of the poetry of sound than we can now imagine. It has 
been suggested that as the telescope enables us to see stars 
otiierwise invisible, so auditory tubes mi^t be constmcted 
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bj wlueh If • Muld hear the nitisio of the spliereii. Natore's 
mnno fliUa upon matteiitiTe ears. The wind awakens har- 
monies inimmerable and too Tarious to be transcribed. 
The ocean is an infinite organ of sound. Forests are mighty 
harps ; and irvery brook < makes music with the enamelled 
stones.' Yet how rare is the auditor, who, like Beethoren, 
could sit on a stile out In the summer noon-tide, and gather 
up the blending music of creation, to repeat in new com- 
binations or more striking forms : 

* While mellow warble, sprightly trill 
The tremaious heart excite : 
And hams the balmy air to etill 
The baUnoe of delight.' 

There is perhaps no better definition of music than — ^the 
language of the soul. Thus regarded, it is a curious and 
pleasing speculation to trace its effects upon man, and note 
now it mingles with the experience of those distinguished 
bj eminent gifts or rare achievements. Whererer the 
poetic temi.ekament obtains, whererer human nature Is 
discussed by a master-spiriii we find the poetry of sound 
recognised as the true dialect of emotion, and adopted, as 
it were, spontaneously, as a medium of expression, a pro- 
found solace, a rich stimulus or a graoefbl diversion. As 
a language, then, consider its universality. The Spanish 
muleteer chants the ballads of his country amid her lonely 
hills ; beneath her palaces is heard the tinkle of the guitar, 
and in her fields the clink of castanets. The Savoyards 
carry over the world their mountain songs. The German 
waltzes enliven the saloons of civilised Europe. The shrill 
bagpipe wakes the echoes of the Highlands, and Pagaiiini's 
vioUn filled the concert-room of St Petersburg. Amid the 
ruins of Rome, at Christmas, the savage Calabrian plays 
his wild reeds ; and the streets of Paris resoimd witn the 
Marsellaise. A London audience hail the national anthem, 
and tiie American Indians have their war-whoop and death- 
song. From the time that Tubal picked up the tortoise 
shell and found it a lyre, to Donizetti's last opera, how 
perfectly has music represented man ! Italy is emphatically 
the land of music, and the phenomena the art there pre- 
sents, afford ample evidence that its true origin and object 
is fb^ing. Public enthusiasm sustains and exalts music. 
An appreciating and devoted audience there awaits the 
children of song. In Naples, a musical plagiarism is at 
once detected at the theatre ; and in all the principal cities, 
the artist is confident that every public effort of his genius 
will meet with instant and grateftil recognition. The opera 
has, indeed, been often censured as an artificial institution ; 
and it certainly requires little wit to place its incongruities 
in a ridiculous light To objections of this kind it is use- 
less to reply. There is, happily, a large, and by no means 
an inferior part of our nature, which thrives upon some- 
thing more mystical than the rationaU of life ; and we are 
willing to admit with a distinguished critic, that * this 
fiury world is not peopled by real men, but by a singular 
kind of singing creatures.' The opera, notwithstanding, is 
founded in nature. The glad faces of the peasantry who fill 
the parterre on the evening of a festival, is proof enough 
of tMs. * The Romantic,' says Schlegel, < dehghts in ind^ 
soluble mixtures ; ' and every individual in the firiendly 
obscurity of an epera box, is free to yield his spirit to sucn 
of the rich and in^iiring impressions as are most congenial 
to his character or awf^Lening to his associations. A not 
less striking indication of the powerful hold this diversion 
has upon the popular mind in Italy, is the fiicili^ with 
which the artisans adopt fi^vourite airs, and the skill with 
which a casual band of night strollers strike spontaneously 
into a new <diorus. The honours lavished upon the pn'aia 
donna are equally significant The well-timed applause^ 
the shower of wreaths, the torch-bearing procession, and 
the more private tokens of admiration bestowed upon these 
queens of song, render their triumphs, though brici^ the 
most brilliant of modem times. When Malibran was pas^ 
ing through Areizo, the inhabitants secreted her horses, 
and, assembling in the principal piazza, beneath the hotel 
windows, refused to allow her to proceed, until she had 
gratified them with a fiivourite air. Their town was too 
small for a large theatre, and they adopted this course in 



despair of ever hearing, in any ether way, the voice witib 
whose fiune all Italy rung. Farinelli purc^iased a duclij. 
Pasta's residence on the banks of Lake Como, is a beanti- 
All evidence of her sucoesai ftnd the cultivated friends 
around her still keep alive the oon^eration her splendid 
career excited. Catalani, at the age of six^, lives in ho- 
noured retirement in one of the most delightral villas In the 
neighbourhood of Florence. Bellini's memory is cherished 
in Sicily, as the redeeming genius of that unhappy iskai 
In the old world, music is the subtle language throQg^ 
which restricted talent finds scope^-the cheering atmo- 
sphere in which poverty seeks refreshment — the eUvatiBg 
element in which even the victims of despotism breathe 
freely. The bravi, who were hired to dispatdi StradeDs, 
abandimed the meditated crime with horror after hearing 
him smg. Keller, a poor peruke-maker, received th« still 
poorer Haydn into his house, merely from having ei^ojed 
ids voice at the cathedraL 

It is worthy of remark, that the productions of com- 
posers are finished as soon as imagined. No medium of 
human expression is so fireeh, so directiy the offspring of 
sentiment That it has to do with the very depths of our 
nature is evident fix)m the melanchofy which characteris« 
all impassioned music. It addresses the memory with 
singular power. How often it breaks up at once & deep 
of tiie afirections, and coi^ures back all that is beaiSfclftil 
and dear in the domain of the past ! 

Anecdotes of celebrated composers are ftill of interest 
Haydn imagined a littie romance^ and then wrote it out in 
music. Gluck kindled his ftmey by sitting at the piano in 
the midst of a beautaful meadow. Chie cod^oser could <»ilj 
invent with a diamond ring upon his finger, the donatife 
of an illustrious friend ; and imother read one of Petrarch's 
sonnets to awaken his < fine trtnxj* Bifonj of the firag- 
ments whi^ Bellini left are so marked as to show th^ 
were written under the iofiuenoe of feelings resulting fitna 
personal experience. It was his custom to incoiponte 
these fruits of private sentimoit into his operas. Heoee, 
doubtless, thdr reality of style and truth of expression. 

Even the physical effects of music are but very partisllj 
explored. The beautifhl story of David's consoling stnins, 
so finely embodied in Alfleri's Saul, is probably but fiintiy 
typical of the power of harmony in cases of mental maladj. 
* The devil is of a melancholy cast,' says Luther, * and 
music soon drives him awigr.' Invalids of nervous tem- 
perament may raise tiieir tone of health to an astonishing 
degree by frequenting musical entertainments. Hsjdn's 
bioj^l^er declared himself cured of a fever by a fine mus. 
PhUip V. of Spain, when a confirmed hypochondriac, vss 
aUve to notiiing but music. Whoever has witnessed the 
tranquil state sometimes induced by melody, hi cases of 
violent insanity, or traced the world ci meaning which the 
blind realise in cultivating sound, will appreciate the un- 
discovered efficacy of music as a resource and a restora- 
tive. In this country we are scarcely aware of the capa- 
bilities of the human voice. Prevented by tite vict^i^es 
of our climate ftx>m living much in the open air, accustomed 
to small rooms, and often educated in social restramt, the 
voice is unnaturally subdued and rarely cultivated with 
freedom and science. 

The occasions of the art are as various as the exigendes 
and aspects of human life. Our triumphs would indeed 
prove dull, and our wants wasting, were not this sweet 
resource provided. Miriam celebrated with her timbrel 
the escape of her people from bondage, and Jephth&h's 
daughter went out to meet him with a song. 11m morn- 
ing stars sang together at the dawn of ereation, and the 
melody of angels hailed the rising star of Bethlehem. 
The fiune of the moon of Spain has found its best echo in 
legendary songs ; and Byron sums up the woes of V^oe 
in one line^ when he tells us that 

' Songlesa rows the tilaot gondolier.* 
The lover soothes his impatient heart, and the loved plumes 
the wings of her affection, as the serenade floats tnroogh 
the moonlit air. The in&nt frills asleep upon its mother's 
bosom to the lulling strain of a nursery song; Mid the 
aged man, who has died in honour,' is hud in his gran 
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with t^ solomnhamonj of the (first. The grace of ft»- 
tiritjls the banquet song; and the tears ofrepentance 
become snblinie andd the solemn pathos of the miserere. 
The bitterness of bondage passes trom die slayers heart as 
his chant accompanies the plashing oar; and the fbar of 
death is lost in Taloroos resolyes, aa the trumpet's onset 
fiJls on the ear of the soldier. The nnn fbrgets the world 
Bhe regrets^ when joining in the Tesper hymn ; and the 
belle is, ibr a moment, redeemed from the tlurall of fkshion. 
%hen alone with her harp. Blind and maimed though, he 
be, the BtrolHng musician smiles blandly as he plays ; and 
the peasant thinks the world his own, as his reed wel- 
comes the sunset hour. 

How nobly music mingles with the liTCS of the good and 
ere&t I In early youth Qie author of the Reformation en- 
deaYoured to support himself by singing in the streets. 
This he ouaintly calls * bread music.' In later years Ms 
herdo spdrit found scope in hymns of devotion, and when 
hia great work was finished, these sacred melodies were 
song by the tearfhl multitude that clustered around his 
cofl&D. What a sublime picture does Milton present seated . 
at his organ, raising those sightless orbs, whose darkness 
only made the light within more bri^t, while his aspira- 
tions found a response in the solemn strain. Haydn was 
wont to muse upon Qod's goodness un^ the * fire burned,' 
and then he penned those devotional compositions which 
ha?e kindled a like flame in countless hearts. Mary 
Stuarf s captivity was cheered by her lute ; and Oalileo 
tamed from the abstruse researches of science, to the re- 
fi^shment of music. It is related of Maria Antoinette that, 
when standing before her inhuman judges, she thrummed 
the bar with her fingers, as if it were a piano, and seemed 
endesTourine to support her courage by wandering in 
Ihncy through some remembered melody. The wild £iiCY 
of Salvator expatiated in the boundless domain of sound, 
not less than amid the forest scenes of tlie Apennines. 
Mozart) we are told, was a king at the piano, though in- 
adequate elsewhere. His love K>r Constance Weber fbund 
splendid expression in an opera ; while the shadow of death 
lost its gloom in the fervour <^ soul with which he com- 
posed his mysterious requiem. Old Walton, while at his 
fiivourite pastime, cheered bv the singing of the birds, was 
wont to Maculate, * Lord, what music hast thou provided 
for thy saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth I ' How characteristic of Thomson, that he 
loved to lean out of the window at Richmond, and listen 
to the nightingalee, through the long summer nights ; and 
what a geiUsI resource proved Goldsmith's flute, in his 
wanderings over the Contment ! 

The effects that consecrate music are chiefly chronicled 
by ths poets. They have cherished the influence and cele- 
brated the triumphs ol the art, as kindred to their own. 
Indeed, the susceptibility essential to poetic power, is 
equally alive to the spell of harmony. Moore says he is 
no poet apart firom the sensation of mu^c. Dante, in his 
Paradise, speaks of the melody that 

* Sounda aweetett here 
And draws the spirit most onto itself;* 

thus recognising one of the striking metaphysioal results 
of the art Petnut^ poured forth his verses to the sound 
of the lute, which he bequeathes to a friend. His voice was 
sweet and of great compass. Alfieri sought at the grand 
opera the inspration imder which his dramas were com- 
posed. Dryctea has left a noble record of his sense of the 
power of music in Alexander's Feast Wordsworth says 
of Lucy, in his beautifiil poem of that name: — 

' Tbe stafB of mldnlfffat shall bs dsar 
To her ; and she shall lesn her sar 



In many a s«oret place, 
"Where rivulets dance their wayward roond, 
And btmOy harm ^murmuring iound 
ShoUpnn mto her face.* 

Keats speaks of < music yearning like a god in pun,' and 
in the £ve of 8t Agnes, aUuding to the consoling influence 
of church music, exquisitely says, it 

- * Flattered to teara the aged man and poor.* 
SheU^s description of music, of which he was pasaon- 



ately fend, and to whose evsry ins^ratkA h« wai lingu* 
larly susceptible^ is equally ftmciftu and cbaraoteristic : 

* The silver key of the fountain of teara. 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild, 

Sefiast grare of a thousand Hmts, 
Where their mother Care, like a weary ohUd, 
Is laid asleep in flowen/ 

Milton's deep sense of the beautifrd in sound, is exp re ss ed 
in many instances with his usual pofwer and Mcity. To 
him music was an immense consolation. Pleasure at one 
sense < quite shut out,' the other overflowed with ex\joyment 
In Gomus» the poet recorded, in language too grand and 
musical everto be forgotten, his estimation of the ' soft and 
solemn breathing sound * 

* At every fldl smoothfaig the xaven dewn 
Of darkness tiU it smilad.' 

Can the utmost fkmiliarity ever rob that passage ^ its 
charm ? But of all the p<>ets, Shakspeare has most per- 
ftctly suggested the philosophy of musio. When suspi^ 
don has blighted the affection <tf the Moorish warrior, he 
bids a solemn flirewell to the * shrill trump, the spirit-stir- 
ring drum, and the ear-piercing fifb.' The eharm th^ 
once possessed is dispelled with love's departed melodv. 
Richard IH can find no pleasure in the art, save as a ruae 
minister to his testr ambition, a sound to drown the rail- 
ings of his bereaved accuser. < Strike up, I say,' is a com- 
mand, with the attendant droumstanoes, singularly illus- 
trative of his tyrannical character. Sir Toby Belch talks 
of rousing * the night owl with a catch ; ' and Jacques de- 
clares he < can suck melancholy out of a song as a weasel 
sucks eggs.' What significance in Onsar's objection to 
Gassius — < he hears no music' What an effective touch of 
description, bringing into view all the delicacy and tender- 
ness of the female character, in Lear's observation of Cor- 
delia:— 

' Her voiee was ever soft, 
Oantls and low-*an exoeHent thing in woman.' 

Desdemona's baffled heart seeks a relief hi the willsw 8on& 
accordant wit& her gentle nature. Ophelia's madness finds 
an expression in her pensive strains most u>propriate to 
her ftnoifbl temperament It oomports witn tne ideal 
character of the Tempest, that Ariel's melody should draw 
Ferdinand to Miranda ; and hew finely has the poet por- 
trayed a lover's yearning for pathetlo musio» ki thelhws 
command to his page, in Twelfth Night ^-«- 

' ' Now, good Cesario, that piece of song— 
That old and antique song we heard last ni^hW 
Methonght it did reliere my passion mnoh ; 
More than light airs and recollected terms. 
Of these most brisk and giddy-paced times ;— 
Come, bat one verse. 



It is old and plain ; 
The spinners and the knitters in the son, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with bones. 
Did nse to ohant it : it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innooenoe of woe 
like the old age.* 

From the tender strain which ^ves < an echo to the seat 
where love is throned,' to the < sweet thunder' of the Spar- 
tan hounds ; firom the mysterious harmcmy of invisible 
spirits, to the hearty carolings of conviviality, Shakspeare 
has introduced and depicted music with a marvelleous 
truth to human nature. How exquisitely is Cleopatra's 
fond caprice displayed, in this brief coUoquy after Antony's 
departure : 

CUo. Give me some musio ; ntosio, maody fMd I 

Of OS that trade in love. 
Attendant, The musio, ho ! 
CUo, Let it alone ; let as to billiards ; 

Come, Charmian. 

The proud queen, even in reference to an art» whose 'vo- 
luptuous swell' was so adapted to her luznrioiu tastetf, if ; 
stul described as^ 

' ' Variable as the ahade 
By the light qaiTering aspen made.i' 

In the Ma>chant of Venice, we have, as it were, an epitome 
of our subiect The power of music, its association with 
the de^ things of the heart, its divine aocordanoe with the 
bright serenity of nature, its sweet response to the bliss of 
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reciprocated affection, the comfort it affords the sorrow- 
tal, ail its meaning and its troth, are here casually bat 
vividly sketched. When viewed in relation to the respec- 
tive scenes and persons, these touches of the poet, if fiiith- 
fully conned, are more significant than a whole volume of 
comments on the poetry of sound. 

A 8T0EY OP A WEIR-WOLF. 
By Mrs Obowe, aathoreas of ' Susan Hoplay/ &o. * 
Jt was on a fine bright summer's mornini^ in the year 
159i3, that two young girls were seen sitting at the door of 
a pretty cottage, in a small village that lay buried amidst 
the mountains of Auvergne. The house belonged to Ludo- 
vique Thierry, a tolerably prosperous builder; one of the 
girls was his daughter Manon, and the other his niece, 
Francoise, the daughter of his brother-in-law, Michael 
Thilouze, a physician. 

The mother of Francoise had been some years dead, and 
^chael, a strange old man, learned in aJl the mystical 
lore of the middle ages, had educated his daughter after 
his own fiuicy; teaching her some things useless and fti- 
tile, but others beautiftil and true. He not only instraoted 
her to glean information firom books, but he led her into 
tiie fields, taught her to name each herb and flower, mak- 
ing her acquainted with their properties ; and, directing 
her attention * to the brave o^erhan^ng firmament,' he had 
told her all that was known of the golden spheres that 
were rolling above her head. 

But l^chael was also an alchemist, and he had for years 
been wasting his health in nightly vigUs over crodbles, and 
his means in expensive experiments; and now, alas ! he was 
nearly seventy years of age, and his lovely Franooise seven- 
teen, and neither the elixk* vit» nor the philosopher's stone 
had yet rewimled his labours. It was just at this crisis, 
when his means were fiulizig and his hojpes expiring, that 
he received a letter from Paris, informing hun that the 
grand secret was at length discovered by an Italian, who 
had hitely arrived there. Upon this intelligence, Michael 
thought the most prudent thing heP could do was to waste 
no more time and money by groping in the dark himself 
but to have recourse to the fountain of light at once; so 
sending Francoise to spend the interval with her cousin 
Manon, he hixnself started for Paris to visit the suocessAil 
philosopher. Although she sincerely loved her fiither, the 
change was by no means \mpleasant to Francoise. The 
village of Loques, in which Manon resided, humble as it 
was, was yet more cheerful than the lonely dwelling of the 
physician; and the conversation of the young girl more 
amusing than the dreamy speculations of Uie old alchemist 
Manon, too« was rather a gainer by her cousin's arrival; 
for as she held her head a little high, on account of her 
fiither being the richest man in the village, she was some- 
what nice about admitting the neighbouring damsels to 
her intimacy; and a visiter so unexceptionable as Fran- 
coise was by no means imwelcome. Thus both parties 
were pleased, and the young girls were anticipating a 
couple of months of pleasant companionship at the moment 
we have introduced them to our i^ers, seated at the front 
of the cottage. ' 

* The heat of the sun is insupportable, Manon,' said 
Francoise; * I really must go in.' 

* Do,' said Manon. 

* But wont vou come in too ? ' asked Francoise. 

* No,' I don t mind the heat,' replied the other. 
Francoise took up her work and entered the house, but 

as Manon still remained without, the desire for conversa- 
tion soon overcame the fear of the -heat, and she approached 
the door again, where, standing partly in the shade, she 
could continue to discourse. As nobody appeared disjjosed 
to brave the heat but Manon, the little street was both 
empty and silent, so that the sound of a horse's foot cross- 
ing the drawbridge, which stood at the entrance of the 
village, was heard some time before the animal or his fider 
were in sight. Francoise put out her head to look in the 
direction of the sound, and, seeing no one, drew it in again ; 
whilst Manon, after casting an abnoet imperceptible gilanoe 



the same way, huns hen over her work, as if very ialflot 
on what she was £>ing; but could Francoise have sees 
her cousin's fi^e, the blush that first overspread it, and the 
paleness that succeeded, might have awakened a snspidoa 
that Manon was not exposing her complexion to the so 
fi)r nothing. 

When the horse drew near, the rider was seen to be a 
gay and handsome cavalier, attired in the perfedkn of 
finshion, whilst the rich embroidery of the small cloak tbt 
hung gracefully over his left shoulder, soarkling in tbe 
sun, testified no less thui his distingnishea air to his M^ 
rank and condition. Francmse, who had never seen ant- 
thing so bright and b^utifVd before, was so entirely ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the pleasing spectacle, that fe^ 
getting to be shy or to hide her own pret^ ihce, die eoa- 
tinued to gaze on him as he approached with dilated cytt 
and lips apart, wholly unconscious that the surprise iras 
mutual. It was not till she saw him lift his bonnet firogi 
his head, and, with a reverential bow, do homage to ber 
charms, that her eye fell and the blood rushed to ber 
^oung cheek. Involuntarily, she made a step backwaida 
mto tiie passage; but when the horse and his rider had 
passed the door, she almost as involuntarily resumed ber 
position, and protroded her head to look after him. He 
too had turned round on his horse and was * riding witk 
his eyes behind,' and the moment he beheld her he hAed 
his bonnet again, and tiien rode slowly forward. 

* Upon my word, Mam'selle Francoise,' said Manon, inA 
flushed cheeks and angry eyes, * this is rather ronarkable, 
I think I I was not aware of your acquaintance with Mon- 
sieur deVardes!' 

' With whom?' said Francoise. ' Is that Monaeur de 
Vardes?' 

* To be sure it is,' replied Manon; < do you pretend to 
say you did not know it?' 

* Indeed, I did not,' answered Francoise. < I never saw 
him in my liib before.' 

* Oh, I dare say,' responded Manon, vrith an incredulooi 
laugh. * Do you suppose Fm such a fi)ol as to believe yoa V 

* What nonsense, Manon ! How should I know Monsieiff 
de Vardes? But do tell me about him? Does he live at 
the Chateau?' 

'He has been living there lately,' replied Manon, 
sulkily. 

* And where did he live before?' inquired Franooise. 

* He has been travelling, I believe,' said Manon. 
This was true. '\^ctor de Vardes had been making the 

tour of Europe, visiting foreign courts, jousting in tounar 
ments, and winning &ir ladies' hearts, and was but now 
returned to inhabit his father's chateau; who, thinking it 
high time he should be married, had summoned him b^ 
for the purpose of paying his addresses to Clem^ioe de 
Montmorenoi, one of the richest heiresses in F^rance. 

Victor, who had left home very young, had been what is 
commonly called in love a dozen times, but his heart bad 
in reality never been touched. His loves had been mere 
boyish fimcies, ' dead ere they were born,' one putting out 
the fire of another before it had had time to hurt himadf 
or any body else; so that when he heard that he was to 
marry Glemence de Montmorenci, he fi^lt no aversioin to 
the match, and prepared himself to obey his ihther's bebeit 
without a murmur. On being introduced to the lady, be 
was by no means struck with her. She appeared amiable, 
sensible, and gentle; but she vras decidedly plaiOf aad 
dressed ill. Victor fielt no disposition whatever to hn 
her ; but, on the other hand, he had no dislike to her; and 
as his heart was unoccupied, he expressed himself perftetly 
ready to comply with the wishes of his Ikmily and bers, 
by whom this alliance had been arranged firom motiTes U 
mutual interest and accommodation. 

So he commenced his course of love; which conasted in 
riding daily to the chateau of his intended ftther-in4aw, 
where^ if there was company, and he ibund amuseneiit, 
he frequenUy remained great part of the morning. Now, 
it happened that his road lay through the village of Loqneii 
where Manon lived, and happening one day to see her at 
the door, with the gallantry of a gay cavalier, he had sibi^ 
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ed ker. Mftnon, who was tally as Tain as she was pretty, 
liked this homage to her beaaty so well that she thereafter 
nerer neglected an opportunity of throwing herself in tJie 
I way of enjojing it; and the salutation thus accidentally 
I b^on had, from iJmost daily repetition, ripened into a 
sort of silent flirtation. The young count smiled, she 
bloshed and half smiled too; and whilst he in reality 
thought nothing about her, she had brought herself to be- 
Iie?e he was actually in loTe with her, and that it was for 
her sake he so often appeared riding past her door. 

But, on the present occasion, the sight of F^wicoise's 
beantiftil flK^e had startled the young. 'man out of his good 
manners. It is difficult to say why a gentleman, who looks 
upon the features of one pretty girl with indifference, 
should be * frightened from his propriety' by the sight of 
another, in whom the world in general see nothing supe- 
rior; but such is the case, and so it was with Victor. His 
heart seemed taken by storm; he could not drive the 
beantiftil features from his brain ; and although he laughed 
at himself for being thus enslaved by a low-bom beauty, 
he could not laugh himself out of the impatience he felt to 
mount his horse and ride back again in the hope of once 
more beholding her. But this time Manon alone was 
risible; and although he lingered, and allowed his eyes to 
wander over the bouse and glance in at the windows, no 
vestige of the lovely vision could he descry. 

' Periiaps she did not live there — she was probably but 
a visiter to the other girl ? ' He would have given the world 
to ask Uie question of Manon ; but he had never spoken 
to her, and to commence with such an interrogation was 
impossible, at least Victor felt it so, for his consciousness 
ahtiady made him shrink from belying the motives of 
the inquiry. So he saluted Manon and rode on; but the 
wandering anxious eyes, the relaxed pace, and the cold 
salutation, were not lost upon her. Besides, he had re- 
tnnied from the Chateau de Montmorenci before the usual 
time, and the mortified damsel did not &il to discern the 
motive of this deviation from his habits. 

Manon was such a woman as you might live with well 
enough as long as you steered clear of her vanity, but once 
come in collision with that, the strongest passion of her 
nature, and yon aroused a latent venom that was sure to 
make you smart Without having ever * vowed eternal 
friend^p,^ or pretending to any remarkable affection, the 
girb had been hitherto very good friends. Manon was 
aware that Francoise was possessed of a great deal of 
knowledge of which she was utterly destitute; but as she 
did not value the knowledge, and had not tJie slightest 
conception of what it was worth, she was not morti- 
fied by the want of it nor envious of the advantage ; she 
did not consider that it was one. But in the matter of 
beauty the case was different She had always persuaded 
herself that she was much the handsomer of the two. She 
had black shining hair and dark flashing eyes; and she 
honestly thought the soft blue eyes and auburn hair of her 
cousin tame and ineffective. 

But the too evident sairissement of the young count had 
shown her a rival where she had not suspected one, and 
her vexation was as great as her surprise. Then she was 
so puzzled what to do. If she abstained £h)m sitting at 
the door herself she should not see Monsieur de Vardes, 
and if she did sit there her cousin would assuredly do the 
same. It was extremely perplexing ; but Francoise "settled 
the question by seating herself at the door of her own 
accord. Seeing this, ftUnon came too to watch her, but 
she was sulky and snappish, and when Victor not only dis- 
tmguiahed irirancoise as before, but took an opportunity of 
alighting from his horse to ti^ten his girths, just opposite 
the door, she could scarcely control her passion. 

It would be tedious to detail how, for the two months 
that ensued, this sort of silent courtship was carried on. 
Suffice it to say, that by the end of Francoise's visit to 
Loques she was in complete possession of Victor's heart, 
and he of hers, althoi^ they iiad never spoken a word to 
each other; and when she was summonea home to Cabar 
nis to meet her fkther, she was completely divided betwixt 
the Joy of once more Bedng the dear old man and the grief 



of losing, as she supposed, all chance of beholding ag^ 
the first love Of her young heart 

But here her fears deceived her. Victor's passion had 
by this time overcome his diffidence, and he had contrived 
to learn all he required to know about her from the black- 
smith of the village, one day when his horse very oppor- 
tunely lost a shoe; and as Cabanis was not a great way 
from the Chateau de Montmorend, he took an early oppor- 
tunity of calling on the old physician, under pretence of 
needing his advice. At first he did not succecxl in seeing 
Francoise, but perseverance brought him better success; 
and when they became acquainted, he was as much charmed 
and surprised by the cultivation of her mind as he had 
been by the beauty of her person. It was not difficult for 
Victor to win the heart of the alchemist, for the young man 
really felt, without having occasion to feign, an interest 
and curiosity with respect to the occult researches so pre- 
valent at that period; and thus, gradually, larger and 
larger portions of his time were subtracted from Sie Cha- 
teau de Montmorenci to be spent at the physician's. Then, 
in the green glades of that wide domam which extended 
many miles around, Victor and Francoise strolled together 
arm in arm ; he vowing eternal affection, and declaring 
that this rich inheritanee of the Montmorenci should never 
tempt him to forswear his love. 

But though thus happy, * the wcrld forgetting,' thev 
were not * by the world forgot* From the day of Victor^ 
first salutation to Francoise, Manon had become her im- 
placable enemy. Her pride made her conceal as much as 
possible the cause of her aversion; and Fnmcoise, who 
learned from herself that she had no acquaintance with 
Victor, hardly knew jiow to attribute her daily increasing 
coldness to jealousy. But by the time they parted the 
alienation was complete, and as, after Francoise went 
home, all communication ceased between them, it was some 
time before Manon heard of Victor's visits to Cabanis. 
But this blissftil ignorance was not destined to continue. 
There was a young man in the service of the Montmorenci 
fhmily called Jacques Renard ; he was a great fevourite 
with the marquis, who had undertaken to provide for him, 
when in his early years he was left destitute by the death 
of his parents, who were old tenants on tiie estate. Jacques, 
now Aling the office of private secretary to his patron, 
was extremely in love witn the alchenust's daughter; and 
Francoise, who had seen too little of the world to have 
much discrimination, had not wholly discouraged his ad- 
vances. Her heart, in feet, was quite untouched ; but very 
young girls do not know their own hearts; and when 
Francoise became acquainted with Victor de Vardes, she 
first learned what love is, and made the discovery that she 
entertained no such sentiment for Jacques Renard. The 
small encouragement she had given him was therefore 
vrithdrawn, to the extreme mortification of the disappointed 
suitor, who naturally suspected a rival, and was extremely 
curious to learn who that rival could be; nor was it long 
before he obtained the information he de^red. 

Though Francoise and her lover cautiously kept fhr 
away from that part of the estate which was likely to be 
frequented by the Montmorenci fiimily, and thus avoided 
any inconvenient rencounter with them, they could not 
with equal success elude the watchfulness of the foresters 
attached to the domain; and some time before the heiress 
or Manon suspected how Victor was passing his time^ 
these men were well aware of the hours the young people 
spent together, either in the woods or at the alchemist's 
house, which was on their borders. Now the chief forester, 
Pierre Bloui, vras a suitor for Manon's hand. He was an 
excellent huntsman, but being a weak, ignorant, ill-man- 
nered fellow, she had a great contempt for him, and had 
repeatedly declined his proposals. But Pierre, whose dull* 
ness rendered his sensibilities little acute, had never been 
reduced to despair. He knew that his situation rendered 
him, in a pecuniary point of view, an excellent match, 
and that old Thieiry, Manon's fiither, was his friend; so 
he persevered in his attentions, and seldom came into Lo- 
ques without paying her a visit It was from him she first 
learned what was going on at Cabanis. 
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* Ay,' said Pierre, who had not the slightest suspicion of 
the jealous feelings he was exciting; 'ay, theroll be a 
precious blow up by and by, when it comes to the ears of 
the &mily ! What will the Marquis and the old Count de 
Vardes say, when they find that, instead of making love to 
Mam'selle Glemence, he spends all his time with Francoise 
Thilouze?' 

* But is not Mam'selle Glemence angiy already ihat he is 
not more with her ? ' inquired Manon. 

* I don't know,* repUw Tierre ; * but that's what I was 
thinking of askine Jacques Renard, the first time he comes 
shooting with me/ 

< Vm sure I would not put up with it if I were she I ' ex- 
claimed Manon, with a toss of the head ; * and I think you 
would do very right to mention it to Jacques Renard. Be- 
sides, it can come to no good for Franooise; for of course 
the count would neTer think of marryiag J^er* 

* I don't know that,' answered Pierre ; * Margot, their 
maid, told me another story.' 

< You don't mean that the count is going to marry Fran- 
cdse Thilouze I ' exclaimed Manon, with unfeigned astonish- 
ment 

* Margot says he is,' answered Pierre. 

' WeU, then, all I can say is,' cried Manon, her face 
crimsoning with passion — * all I can say is, that they 
must haye bewitched him, between them ; she and that old 
coi^uror, my uncle !' 

* Well, I should not wonder,' said Pierre. ' Pve often 
thought old Michael knew more than he should do.' 

Now, Manon in reality entertained no such idea, but 
under the influence of the eyil passions that were raging 
within her at the moment^ she nodded her head as sijpiifi- 
cantly as if she were thoroughly convinced of the &ct — ^in 
short, as if she knew more than she chose to say ; and thus 
sent away the weak superstitious Pierre possessed with a 
notion that he lost no tune in oommunicatmg to his brother 
huntsmen; nor was it long before Victor's attentions to 
Francoise were made known to Jacques Renard, accom- 
panied with certain suggestions, that Michael Thilouze and 
his daughter were perhapa'what the Scotch call, no canwy ; 
a persuasion that the foresters themselTeB found little dif- 
ficulty in admitting. 

In the meanwhile, Clemenoe de Montmoruicl had n«t 
been imconsdous of Victor's daily declining attentions. He 
had certainly neyer pressed Ins suit with ffireat earnest- 
ness ; but now he did not press it at alL Neyer was so 
lax a lover ! But as the alliance was one planned by the 
parents of the young people, not by the election of their 
own hearts, she contemplated his alienation with more 
surprise than pain. The elder members of the two fiimi- 
Ues, however, were far from equally indifferent; and when 
they learned from the irritated, jealous Jacques Renard 
the cause dT the dereliction, their indignation knew no 
boimds. It was particularly desirable that the estates <^ 
Montmorenci and De Vardes should be united, and that the 
lowly Francoise Thilouze, the daughter of a poor physician, 
who probably did not know who his grandfather was, 
should step in to the place designed for the heiress of a 
hundred quarterings, and mingle her blood with the pure 
stream that flowed through the veins of the proud De Vardes, 
was a thing not to be endured. The strongest expoa- 
tulations and representations were first tried with Victor, 
but in vain. ' He was in love, and pleased with ruin.' 
These failing, other measures must be resorted to ; and as 
in those days, pride of blood, contempt for the rights of the 
people, ignorance, and superstition, were at their climax, 
there was little scruple as to the means, so that the end 
was accomplished. 

It is highly probable that these great people themselves 
believed in witchcraft; the leam^ as well as the igno- 
rant, believed in it at that period ; and so unaccountable a 
perversion of the senses as Victor's admiration of Fran- 
coise naturally appeared to persons who could discern 
no merit unadomMl by rsmk, would seem to justify the 
worst suspicions ; so that when Jacques hinted the notion 
prevailing amon^ the foresters with respect to old Michael 
and his daughter, the Idea was seized on with avidity. 



Whetl^er Jacques believed in his own allegatiosi it is diffi. 
cult to say ; most likely not ; but it gratified hia Sfnte and 
served his turn ; and his little acrupmous nature sought no 
f^irther. The marquis shook his head ominously, looked 
very dignified and very grave, said tiiat the ^ung mmtbe 
investigated, and desired that the fbresters, and those who 
had the best opportunities for observation, should kecm tn 
attentive eye on the alchemist and his daughter, and eo* 
deavour to obtain some proof of their malpractices, whilst 
he oonsidved what was best to be done m such an emer- 
gency. 

The wishes and opinions of the great have at all times » 
strange omnipotence; and this influence in 1586 wast 
great deal more potential than it is now. No sooner was 
it known that the Marquis de Montmorenci and the Ooont 
de Vardes entertained an 111 will against Bfichael and Fran- 
coise, thfui every body became suddeiily aware of their de- 
linquency, and proo& of it poured in from all quirten. 
Amongst oUier stories, there was one which sprung fh>x 
nobody knew where — ^probably from some hasty word, or 
sUght coincidence, which flew like wildfire amongst thf 
people, and caused an immense 8ensa,tion. It was asserted 
that the Montmorenci huntsmen had frequently met Vic- 
tor and Francoise walking together, in remote parts of the 
domain; but that when they drew near, she suddenlj 
changed herself into a wolf and ran off. It was a fkvourite 
trick of witches to transform themselves into wolves, cat& 
and hares, and weir-wolves were the terror of the nistics: 
and as just at that period there happened to be one par- 
ticularly liu^ wol^ that had almost miraculously escaped 
the forester's guns, she was fixed upon as the representa- 
tive of the metamorphosed Francoise. 

Whilst this storm had been brewing, the old man, ab- 
sorbed in his studies, which had received a fbesh im- 
petus from his late journey to Paris, and the young ^\ 
wrapt in the entrancing pleasures of a first love, remamtd 
wholly unconscious of uie dangers that were gathering 
around them. Margot, the maid, had indeed not oolj 
heard, but had felt the effects of the rising preiudice against 
her wnployers. When she went to Loques for her weekly 
marketings, she found herself coldly received by some of 
her old faaiiliars ; whilst by those more friendly, she was 
seriously 'advised to sepj:ate her fortunes trom that of 
persons addicted to suon unholy arts. But Margot, who 
had nursed Francoise in her inmncy, was deaf to thdr in. 
sinuations. She knew what they said was flLlse ; and feel- 
ing assured that if the young count married her mistress, 
the calumny would soon die away, she did not choose to 
disturb the peace of the family, and the smooth current of 
the courtship, by communicating those disagreeable TOr 
mours. 

In the mean time, Pierre Bloui, who potently belkved 
* the mischief that himself had made,' was extremdy eafer 
to play some distinguished part in the drama of witoh- 
finding. He knew that he should obtain the favour of his 
employers if he could bring about the conviction of Fran- 
ooise ; and he also thought that he should gratify his nds^ 
tress. The source of her enmity he did not loiow, nor 
care to inquire; but enmity he perceived there was; and 
he concluded that the destruction of the object of it would 
be an agreeable sacrifice to the offended Manon. More- 
over, he had no compunction, for the conscience of his to- 
periors was his conscience ; and Jacques Renard had so 
entirely confirmed his belief in the witch story, that his su- 
perstitious terrors, as well-as his interests, prompted him 
to take an active port in the affair. Still he ^t some re- 
luctance to shoot the wol^ even could he succeed in so 
doing, from the thorough conviction that it was in reality 
not a wolf, but a human being he would be aiming at ; but 
he thought if he could entrap her, it would not only save 
his own feelings, but answer the purpose mudi better ; and 
accordingly he placed numerous snares, well baited, in that 
part of the domain most ftequented by the lovers; and ex- 
pected every day, when he visited them, to find Franc(n9e> 
either in one shape or the other, &st by the leg. He was 
for some time disappointed ; but at length he fi>und in 
one of the traps, not the wolf or Franooise^ but a wolfs 
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hot An animal had eridentW been oan^t, and in ihe 
Tiolenoe of its straggles for freedom had left its foot behind 
it Pierre carried away the foot and baited his trap again. 

About a week had elapsed since the occnrrenee of this 
oireamstanoe, when one of the serrants of the chateau, 
hajing met with a slight acddent^ went to the apothecary's 
at Lt^ues, Ibv the purpose of purchasing some medica- 
ments ; and there .tnet Bfargot, who had arrired from Ca- 
banis for the same purpose. Mam'selle Franooise, it ap- 
peared, had 80 seriously hurt one of herhandA, that her 
ather had been under tiie necessity of amputating it. As 
all gossip about the Thilouze flunily was just then Tery ac- 
e^table at home, the man did not fttil to relate what he 
had heard; and the news, ere long, reached the ears at 
Pierre BlouL 

It would haTe been difficult to decide whether horror or 
triumph prerailed in the countenance of the astonished 
hxmtsman at this communication. His foce first flushed 
with joy, and then became pale with afifright It was thus 
all true ! The thing was dear, and he the man destined to 
produce the proof ! It Aod been Francoise that was caught 
m the trap; and she had released herself at the expense of 
one of her hands, which, diyided from herself, was no longer 
under the power ofher incantations; and had therefore 
retained tiie form she had giren h, when she resumed her 
own. 

Here was a dlscorery ! Pierre Dioui actually folt him- 
self so OTerwhelmed by its magnitude, that he was obliged 
to swallow a glass of cogniac to restore his equilibrium, 
befbre he eould present himself before Jacques Remurd to 
detail tMs stupendous mystery and exhibit the wolfs foot. 

How muc^ Jacques Henaid, or the marquis, when he 
beard it, beliefred of this strange story, can nerer be known. 
Certain it is, however, that within a fow hours after this 
oommunieation had been made to them, the eommissctire 
du quarter, followed by a mob from Loquee, arrired at 
Cabanis, and straightway carried away Afichael Thilouze 
and bis daughter, on a charge of witchcraft The influence 
of their powerful enemies hurried on the judicial process, 
by courtesy called a trial, where the advantages were all 
on one side, and the disadvantages all on the other, and 
poor, tenified, and unaided, the physician and his daugh- 
ter were, with little delay, found guilty, and condenmed to 
die at the ati^e. In vain they pleaded their innocence ; 
^e wolfs foot was produced m court, and, combined 
with the droumstance that Francoise Thilouze had really 
lost her left hand, was considered evidence iooontro- 
vertible. 

But where was her lover the while? Alas, he was in 
Paris, where, shortly before these late events, his flither 
had on some pretext sent him; the real object being to re- 
move him from the ndghbourhood of Cabanis. 

Now, when Manon saw the fruits of her follv and spite, 
she beoone extremely sorry for what she had done, for she 
knew very well that it iros with herself the report had 
originated. But though powerful to harm, she was weak 
to save. When she found that her uncle and cousin were 
to lose thdr lives and die fk dreadM death on account of 
the idle words dropped from her own foolish tongue, her re- 
morse became agonising. But what could she do ? Where 
look for assistance ? Nowhere, imless in Victor de Vardes, 
and he vras for away. She had no jealousy now; glad, 
glad would she have been, to be preparing to witness her 
cousin's weddinff instead of her execution ! But those were 
not the days offleet posts— if thev had been, Manon would 
bave doubtless known how to write. As it was, she could 
neither write a letter to the count, nor have sent it when 
written. And yet, in Victor lav her only hone. ^ In^ this 
strait she summoned Pierre Bloui, and asked him if he 
would go to Paris for her, and inform the young count of 
tbe impending misfortune. But it was not easy to per- 
suade Herre to so rash an enterprise. He was afraid of 
brin^g himself into trouble with the Montmorends. But 
Manon's heart was in the cause. She represented to him, 
thait if he lost one employer he would get another, for that 
the young eount would assuredly become his best friend ; 
ttd when ib» found that this wasnot ^ough to win him | 



to her purpose, she bravely resolved to sacrifice herself to 
save her mendis. 

* If you will hasten to Paris,' she said, * stopping ndther 
night nor day, and tell Monsieur de Vardes of the danger 
my uncle and cousin are in, when you come back I will 
marry you.* 

The bribe 8ucceeded,'aiid Pierre consented to go, owning 
that he was the more willing to do so, because he had pri- 
vately changed his own opinion with respect to the guilt 
of the accused parties. * For,' said he, * I saw the wolf 
last night under the chestnut trees, and as she was very 
lame, I could have shot her, but I feared my lord and lady 
would be displeased.' 

' Then, how can you be foolish enough to think it's my 
cousin,' said Manon, * when you know she is in prison ? ' 

< That's what I said to Jacques Renard,' replied Pierre ; 
' but he bade me not meddle with what did not concern 
me.* 

In fine, love and consdiekice triumphed over f^ and 
servility, and as soon as the sun set behind the hills, 
Pierre Bloui started for Paris, 

How eagerly now did Manon reckon the days and hours 
that were to elapse before Victor could arrive. She had 
so imperfoot an idea of the distance to be traversed, that 
after the third day she began hourly to expect him; but 
sun after sun rose and set, and no Victor app^ured ; an(} 
in the mean time, before th^ very windows of the house she 
dwelt in, she beheld preparations making day by day for 
the fotal ceremony. From early mom to dewy eve, the 
voices of the worlunen, the hammering of the scaffolding; 
and the hum of the curious and excited spectators, who 
watched its progress, reeounded in the ears of the unhappy 
Manon ; for a witch-burning was a sort of auto dafe^ like 
the burning of a heretic, and was antidpat^ as a grand 
spectacle, alike pleasing to gods and men, espedally m the 
little town of Loquee, where ezdting soenee of any kind 
were very rare. 

Thus tune crept on, and still no signs of rescue ; whilst 
the anguish and remorse of the repentant fdnner became 
unbearable. 

Now, Manon was not only a girl of strong passions but 
of a foarless spirit Indeea the latter was somewhat the 
offispring of the former ; for when her feelings were exdted, 
not only justice and charity, as we have seen, were apt to be • 
forgotten, but personal danger and feminine fears were 
equally overlooked in the tempest that assailed her. On 
the present occasion, her better feelings were in full ao- 
tivity. Her whole nature was aroused, Mlf was not Uiou^t 
at, and to save the lives she had endangered by her folly, 
she would have gladly laid down her own. * For why live,* 
thought she, ' if my uncle and cousin die ? I can never be 
happy again ; besides, I must keep my promise and marry 
Pierre Bloui ; and I had better lose my life in trying to 
expiate my fkult than live to be miserable.' 

Slanon had a brother called Alexis, who was now at 
the wars; often and often, in this great strait, she had 
wished him at home ; for she knew that he would have 
undertaken the mission to Paris for her, and so have saved 
her the sacrifice she had made in order to win Pierre to 
her purpose. Now, when Alexis lived at home, and the 
fouds between the king and the grand sdgneurs had 
brought the battle to the very doors of the peasants of Au- 
vergne, Manon had many a time braved oanger in order 
to bring this much loved brother refreshments on his night 
watch ; and he had, moreover, as an accomplishment which 
might be some time needed for her own defence, taught her 
to carry a gun and shoot at a mark. In those days of dvil 
broil and bloodshed, country maidens were not unfre- 
quently adepts in such exercises. This acquirement she 
now determmed to make available; and when the eve of 
the day appointed for the execution arrived without any 
tidings trim Paris, she prepared to put her plan in prac- 
tice. This was no other than to shoot the wolf herseli^ 
and, by producing it, to prove the flJsity of the accusa- 
tion. For this purpose^ she provided herself with a young 
pig, which she slung in a sack over her shoulder, and 
with her brother's gun on the other, and disguised in his 
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habiliments, when the shadows of twilight fell npon the 
earth, the braye girl went forth into the forest on her bold 
enterprise alone. 

She knew that the moon would rise ere she reached her 
destination, and on this she reckoned for success. With a 
beating heart she traversed the broad glades, and crept 
throng the narrow paths that intersected the wide woods 
till she reached the chestnut avenue where Pierre said he 
had seen the lame wolf She was aware that old or dis- 
abled animals, who are rendered unfit to hunt their prey, 
will be attracted a long distance bj the scent of food; so 
having hung her sack with tiie pig in it to the lower 
branch of a tree, she herself ascend^ another close to it, 
and then presenting the muzzle of her gun straight in the 
direction of the bag, she sat still as a statue; and there, 
for the present, we must leave her, whilst we take a peep 
into the prison of Loques, and see how the unfortunate 
victims of malice and superstition are supporting their 
capUvil^ and prospect of approaching death. 

Poor Afichael Thilouze and his daughter had had it'rude 
awakening from the joyous dreams in which thev had both 
been wrapt The old man's journey to Paris had led to 
what he believed would prove the most glorious results. 
It was true that report had as usual exaggerated the suc- 
cess of his fbllow-labourer there. The Italian Alascer 
bad not actually found the philosopher's stone— but he was 
on the eve of fin(U|g it — one single obstacle stood in his 
way, and had forMpMiderable time arrested his progress ; 
and as he was sMId man, worn out by anxious thought 
and unremitting hibour, who could scarcely hope to e^joy 
his own discovery, he consented to disclose to AQchael not 
only all he knew, but also what was the insurmountable 
difiiculty that had delayed his triumph. This precious 
stone, he had ascertained, which was not only to ensure to 
the fortunate possessor illimitable wealth, but perennial 
youth, could not be procured without the aid of a virgin, 
innocent, perfM^ and pure; and, moreover, capable of in- 
viohibly keeping the secret which must neoecearily be im- 
parted to her. 

* Now,' said the Italian, * vir^ns are to be had in plenty ; 
but the. second condition I find it impossible to fulfil ; for 
they invariably confide what I tell them to some friend or 
lover; and thus the whole process becomes vitiated, and I 
am arrested on the very tl^eshold of success.' 

Great was the joy of Michael on hearing this; Ibr he 
well knew that Francoise, his pure, innocent, beautiftil 
Francoise, could keep a secret ; he had often hiMcl occasion 
to prove her fidelity ; so bidding the Italian keep himself 
alive but for a little space, when he, in gratitude for what 
he had taught him, would return with the long sought for 
treasure, and restore him to health, wealth, and vigorous 
youth, the gkd old man hurried back to Cabanis, and * set 
himself about it like the sea.' 

It was in performing the operation required of her that 
Francoise had so iigured her hand that amputation had 
become unavoidable; and great as had been the joy of 
Michael was now his grief Not only had his beloved 
daughter lost her hand, but the hopes he had built on her 
co-operation were for ever annihilated; maimed and dis- 
membered, she was no longer eligible to assist in the 
sublime process. But how much greater was his despair, 
when he learned the suspicions to which this strange co- 
incidence had subieoted her, and beheld the innocent, and 
till now happy girl, led by his ade to a dungeon. For 
himself he cared nothing; for her everything. He was old 
and disappointed, and to die waa little to him — ^but his 
Francoise, his young and beautifiil Francoise, cut off in 
her bloom of years, and by so cruel and ignominious a 
death I And here they were in prison alone, helpless and 
fbrsaken ! Absorbed in his studies, the poor physician had 
lived a solitary life; and his daughter, holding a rank a 
little above the peasantry and below the gentry, had had 
no companion but Manon, and she was now her bitterest 
foe; this at least they were told. 

How sadly and slowly, and yet how much too fleetly, 
passed the days that were to intervene betwixt the sen- 
teooe and the execution. Andwhere was Victor? Where 



werehisvowsof love and eternal fidth? ill, all forgotto. 
So Uiou^t Francoise, who, ignorant of his abseDce fron 
the Chateau de V ardee, suppfMied him well acquainted with 
her distress. 

Thus believing themselves abandoned by the world, the 
poor fiEtther and daughter, in tears, and prayers, and at- 
tempts at mutual consolation, spent this sad interval, tin 
at length the morning dawned that was to witnen the ae- 
oomplishment of their dreadftd fkte. During the preceding 
night old Michael had never closed his eyes ; but Francois 
had fallen asleep shortly before sunrise, and was dreuning 
that it was her wedding day; and that, followed by the 
cheers of the villagers, "Victor, the still beloved Victor, vag 
leading her to the altar. The cheers awoke her, and with 
the snule of joy stOl upon her lips, she turned her &e« to 
her father. He was stretched upon the floor overcome bj 
a burst of uncontrollable anguish at the sounds that had 
aroused her from her slumbers ; for the sounds were real. 
The voices of tlie populace, crowding in frtun the a4}acat I 
country and villages to witness the spectacle, liad pierced 1 
the thick walls of the prison and reached the eiars and the 
hearts of the captives. Whilst the old man threw himadf 
at her feet, and, pouring blessings on her fkir young head, 
besought her pardon, Francoise almost forgot her own 
misery in his ; and when the assistants came to lead them 
forth to execution, she not only exhorted him to patience, 
but supported with her arm the feeble frame that, wasted 
by age and gneS, could furnish but little tatl finr theflamei 
that awaited them. 

Nobody would have imaged that in this thinly peopled 
neighbourhood so many persons could have been brought 
together as were assembled in the market-place of Loques 
to witness the deaths of Michael Thilouze and his daugbber. 
A scaffolding had been erected all round the square for the 
spectators — that designed for the gentry being adorned 
with tapestry and garlands of flowers. There sat, amongst 
others, the fiimilies of Montmorend and De Vajdes-^ 
except the Lady Clemenee, whose heart recoiled from be* 
holdmg the death of her rival; although, no more en- 
lightened than her age, she did not doubt the justice of 
ibd sentence that had condemned her. In the centre of 
the area was a pile of finggots, and near it stood the as- 
sistant executioners and sevend members of the church- 
priests and fnars in their robes of black and grey. 

The prisoners, accompanied by a procession whid was 
headed by the judge and terminated by the chief exe- 
cutioner of the law, were first marched round the square 
several times, in order that the whole of the assembly 
might be gratified with the sight of them ; and then being 
pliu^ in frt)nt of the pile, the bishop of the district, who 
attended in his fhll canonicals, commenced a mass for the 
souls of the unhappy persons about to depart this lift 
under such painftil circumstances, after which he pro- 
noxmced a somewhat lengthy oration on the enormity of 
their crime, ending with an exhortation to confession and 
repentance. 

These, which constituted the whole of the prelimmaiy 
ceremonies, bdng concluded, and tiie judge having read 
the sentence, to the effect^ tlhat, bdng found guUty of 
abominable and devilish magic arts, Michael and Francoise 
Thilouze were oondenmed to be burnt, especially for that 
the said Francoise, by her own arts, and those of hst &ther, 
had bewitched the Count Victor de Vardes, and had 
sundry times vidbly transformed herself into ih& shape of 
a wol^ and being caught in a trap, had thereby kst her 
hand, &o., the prisoners were delivei^ to the executioner, 
who prepared to bind them previously to their being placed 
on the pile. Then Michael fell upon his knees, and crying 
aloud to the multitude, besought them to spare his dan^ 
ter, and to let him die alone ; and the hearts of some 
amongst the people were moved. But from that part of 
the area where the nobility were seated, there issued a 
voice of authority, bidding tiie executioner proceed ; so tba 
old man and the young girl were placed upon the jXie, and 

I the assistants, with torches in their hands, drew near to 
set it alight, when a murmur arose from aftur, ^en a faom 
of voices, a movement in the assembled crowd, whidi be* 
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gin to sway to and fro like the swing of Tast waters. Then 
tiiero was a cry of Make way I make way ! open apath ! 
let her adTance ! * and the crowd divided, and a path was 
opened, and there came forward, slowly and with difficulty, 
uJe, disherelled, with clothes torn and stained with blood, 
Kanon Thierry, dragging behind her a dead wol£ The 
crowd closed in as she advanced, and when she reached 
the centre of the arena, there was straightway a dead 
sflence. She stood for a moment looking around, and when 
she saw where the persons in authority sat, she fell upon 
her knees and essayed to speak ; but her voice was choked 
by emotion, no word escaped her lips ; she coiUd only point 
to the wolf, and plead for mercy by her looks ; where her 
present anguish of soul, and the danger and terror she had 
lately encountered, were legibly engraved. 

The appeal was understood, and gradually the Toices of 
the people rose again— there was a reaction. They who 
had been so eager for the spectacle, were now ready to 
supplicate for the victims — ^the young girl's heroism had 
conquered their sympathies. * Pardon! pardon!' was the 
cry, and a hope awoke in the hearts of tne captives. But 
the interest of the Montmorencis was too strong for that 
of the populace — ^the nobility stood by their order, and 
stem voices commanded silence, and that the ceremony 
should proceed ; and once more the assistants brandished 
their torches and advanced to the pile; and then Manon, 
exhausted with grief, terror, and loss of blood, feU upon 
her &ce to the ground. 

Bat now, again, there is a sound from a&r, and all Toices 
are hushed, and all ears are strained — it is the echo of a 
horse's foot galloping over the drawbridge ; it approaches ; 
and again, like the surfiice of a stormy sea, the dense crowd 
is in motion ; and then a path is opened, and a horse, 
eovered with foam, is seen advancing, and thousands of 
voices burst forth into * Viva I Viva ! ' The air rings with 
acclamations. The rider was Victor de Vardes, bearing 
m his hand the king's order for arrest of execution. 

Pierre Bloui had fidthfolly performed his embassy ; and 
the brave Henry IV., moved by the prayers and represen- 
tations of the apdent lover, had hastily fomished him with 
a mandate eonunanding respite till further investigation. 

Kings were all-pow^rfiil in those days ; and it was no 
sooner known that Henry was fovourable to the lovers, 
than the harmlessness of Michael and his daughter was 
generally acknowledged ; the production of the wolf wanting 
a foot bmg now considered as satisfactory a proof of their 
innocence, as the production of the foot wanting the wolf 
had formerly been of their guilt. 

Strange human passions, subject to such excesses and 
to such revulsions! Michael Tliilouze and his daughter 
happily escaped ; and under the king's countenance and 
protection, the young couple were married ; but we need 
not remind such of our readers as are learned in the an- 
iials of witchcraft, how many unfortunate persons have 
died at tiie stake for crimes imputed to them, on no better 
evidence than this. 

As for the heiress of Montmorend, she bore her loss with 
considerablephilosophy. She wouldhaye married the young 
Count de Vturdes vrithout repugnance, but he had been 
too cold a lover to touch her heart or occasion regret ; but 
poor Manon was the sacrifice for her own error. What man- 
ner of contest ^e had had with the wolf was never known, 
for she never sufficiently recovered trom. the state of exhaus- 
tion m which she had follen to tiie earth, to be able to de- 
scribe what had passed. Alone she had vanquished the 
nvage animal, alone dragged it through the forest and the 
village^, to the market square, where every human being 
>ble to stir, for miles round, was assembled ; so that all 
other places were wholly deserted. The wolf had been 
shot, but not mortally ; its death had evidently been accele- 
rated by other wounds. Manon herself was much torn 
^ lacerated; and on the spot where the creature had 
i^ppar^tly been sliun, was found her gun, a knife, and a 
pool of blood, in which lay several fragments of her dress: 
ThoQ^ unable to ^ve any connected account of her own 
P^ous adventure, she was conscious of the happy result 
of her generous devotion ; and before she died received the 



heartfelt forgiv^ess and earnest thanks of her uncle and 
cousin, the former of whom soon followed her to the grave. 
Despairing now of ever succeeding in his darling object, 
what was the world to him ! He loved his daugher ten- 
derly, but he was possessed with an idea, which it had 
been the aim and hope of his life to work out She was 
safe and happy, and needed him no more; and the hope 
being dead, life seemed to ooze out with it 

By the loss of that maiden's hand, who can tell what we 
have missed ! For doubtless it is the difficulty of fulfilling 
the last condition named by the Italian, which has been 
the real impediment in th^way of all philosophers who 
have been engaged in alchemical pursuits ; and we may 
reasonably hope, that when women shall have learned to 
hold their tongues, the philosopher's stone will be dis- 
covered, and poverty and wrinkles thereafter cease to do- 
form the earth. 

For long years after these strange events, over the port- 
cullis of the old chateau of the De Vardes, till it fell into 
utter ruin, might be discerned the figure of a wolf, carved 
in stone, wanting one of its fore-feet; and underneath it the 
following inscription — * In perpetwtm ret immoriam* 



ITALY CONSIDERED AS A PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE FOR INVALIDS. 
It has been long the generally received opinion, ]v>t only 
among the improfessional part of the community but even 
among the most celebrated physicians, that Italy is a country 
adapted by its climate and the beauty of its scenery for 
the resort of invalids, whether their disease be of a nature 
that threatens flfttal co^nsequences if the patient remain 
in a cold climate, or only of such a kind as requires re- 
creation and activity for its removal. So universal is this 
opinion, that l^om all the northern countries of Europe 
are travellers to be met with in Italy, and patients are 
even to be seen, not unfrequently, who by the advice of 
their physicians have crossed the broad and boisterous 
Atlantic in pursuit of that health which had been lost in 
the New World. It has almost never been called in ques- 
tion, even in this country, the inhabitants of which are 
often so sceptical on subjects of less importance, and it 
was therefore with the greater interest that we lately 
perused an article on the subject in a Danish medical 
periodical of high standing, contributed by Dr Otto, medical 
professor in the University of Copenhagen. This gentie- 
man is not only qualified for forming an opinion on this 
subject by his general professional knowledge and acquire- 
ments, but by having devoted particular attention to it, 
and having been twice in Italy, where he seems to have 
resided a considerable time, and not to have formed his 
almost solitary opinion without what appeared to him suf- 
ficient evidence of its being correct The conclusion to 
which his observations have led him is, * that Italy, fiur from 
deserving to be considered as a country where a person 
may hope to recover his lost health, or expect to lengthen 
out a sickly life, must in very many resp^sts be regarded 
as unhealthy and injurious, and likely to hasten the pro- 
gress of the disease which it is resorted to for the purpose 
of removing.' 

In order that our readers may be able to judge for them- 
selves whether Dr Otto's observations are sufficient to 
justify such an opinion, and as the subject must be one 
genenUly interesting in this country, the inhabitants of 
which are so much exposed to those diseases which the 
climate of Italy has been considered as likely to mitigate 
or cure, we shall lay before them some of his more inte- 
resting statements. 

After admitting that a patient may in some cases be sent 
to Italy with advantage, as when the object in view is 
only to refresh his mind and to nerve it for renewed exer- 
tion by a contemplation of the beauties of nature and the 
trophies of art» although even in such a case he considers 
Switzerluid a preferable country, both fr^m its more pic- 
turesque scenery, and l^om the more interesting character 
and customs of its people, as well as the superior accom- 
modations in trardling, he goes on to say, * Should the 
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reason^ however, of the persons being sent to travel be 
melancholy, hypochondria, or diseased sensitiveness in the 
mind and nervous system, I do not hesitate to express my 
conviction that the end will not be gained by a tour in 
Italy. It is well known, as a matter of fact, that in no 
country is the sensitiveness of the nervous system in general 
so highly diseased — and the incomparably greater impo- 
sition and cheatery in this country than in any other, not 
merely on the part of tradesmen and the lower ranks, but 
even on the part of the authorities — the continual quarrels 
the traveller is subjected to with porters, carriers, boatmen, 
coachdrivers, guides, &o. — ^the ^^ssatia&ction always shown 
even when the most handsome gratuity is given — ^the piti- 
ful custom, in the whole of Italy, of being obliged before- 
hand to haggle about lodging in hotels, where you remain 
even one single night only, and indeed about every break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and every service of the smallest 
kind, and, after all, the certainty, notwithstanding all your 
foresight and waste of time, of your having been imposed 
on — ^the sad idea you ^t of the government of the country 
— the despicable principles on which in many respects they 
act — the notorious badness of their laws, and the backward 
and stationary condition of the country amidst the onward 
movements of the rest of the civilised world — ^the great dif- 
ference in their customs — ^the constant dread of an attack 
on the highway after dark— the want of all tiiose house 
comfort^ you have been accustomed to, &c. — all these 
circumstances can scarcely have of^er than an extremely 
injurious and detrimental effect on hypochondriacal and 
irritable persons. And when these things are considered, 
it is muon to be wondered that so many stiU travel in a 
country in which all the authorities, notwithstanding many 
of their towns are supported by travellers, seek in every 
possible manner to throw hindrances in the way of the 
traveller, and strive to make the journey unpleasant and 
disgusting.* But it may be said, should not the Italian 
climate, and the other fiivourable peculiarities of the country, 
counterbalance these disagreeables, or at least operate so 
favourably on certain kinds of disease and chronic com- 
plaints as to cure or at least alleviate them t This also I 
must wholly deny, and on the contrary maintain as my 
firm conviction that, waiving all that has been ahready 
said, everything else in this country, as regards climate 
and other peculiarities arising from its situation, must 
have a prejudicial effect even on a sound constitution, not 
to speak of lingering diseases and complaints. In enlarg- 
ing on this point, I will have respect to Italy generally, 
but shall also touch more particularly on such single lo- 
calities and towns as I have had peculiar opportunity of 
intimately knowing. 

' In the Whole of Italy, during the latter part of spring 
and during sunmier and autumn, there prevails a heat so 
considerable, and fbr all foreigners so intolerable) that all 
the powers of body and mind are dulled and weakened. 
For this there is almost no remedy except cold searbathing 
(fresh-water baths not being always to be had), and that 
is only a very slight one, as its effects are felt but fbr a 
short time, and bathing in the sea is in many places, as in 
Naples, considered even by the natives as danjgerous after 
the first rain in August and whilst the heat continues at 
its height This excessive heat not only produces lassitude 
(with respect to other Europeans the Italian dolcefar nimU 
is actual pain), but at the same time operates very ii^uri- 
ously on the constitution, and causes actual diseases both 
among fbreigners and natives. 

*■ First among these diseases are to be reckoned the in- 
flammatory, which are uncommonly frequent over all Italy* 
fill whole hospitals, and in general are of so great intensity 

* Among sevond instances take the followlnf :->Not only in erery 
frontier, bat in every trading town in the same country, the traveller 
mast stop to give up bis passport and get it examined ; a Ml hour 
is lost every time, and the officer always demands money for his 
trouble ; the few diligences that are established go at a true snail's 
pace, and have a oondnctor who always charges the double of what 
he has paid out for the traveller for postillions ; in case of a longer 
stay in a town, permission is only given to remain a certain short 
time, and this permission must be always renewed ; in all hotels in 
the pipal state a certain sum of money must be paid m dues. 



as to terminate in death in a few days. Pneumonia, e«p- 
vical swellings, and bronchitis, are espedally exceedin^y 
frequent I believe I am not in error in ascribing a great 
many of these diseases to the breathing of the hot air, and 
to the cold caused by the sudden changes of temperatm^ 
of which I shall aftmrards speak. From this also arise^ 
in my opinion, the disorders in the lungs -whidi so fre- 
quently and so quickly, with great violence, fbllow even tba 
mildest cases of bronchitis and pneumonia, and the great 
fHquency of blood-letting in Italy. We may eadly under- 
stand how the phthisis, at one time almost cured, is quioklj 
aggravated in Italy by the constant heat, and sooner than 
in any other place lays its victim in the grave. Anotiier 
consequence of the extren^e heat is the fpeaX prevalence of 
cerebral affections, of which every hospital we visit girea 
sufficient proofl That they are chiefly occasioned by ths 
heat, appears from the fiict that they are especially pre* 
valent among the peasants who work in the fields at the^ 
season the vineyards ore dressed ; these cerebral affeotuna 
are inflammation of the brain, apoplexy, madness, and 
idiocy. As effects of the great heat, may aJso be mentianed 
the innumerable nervous complaints and fits which are 
exceedingly common in Italy, such as hysterics, St Vitivi' 
dance, convulsions, &o., coses of which are very generaliy 
found in the hospitals. The great heat has aLw natu- 
rally, as always, an ii^urious effect on the digestive system, 
which is much deranged among Italians, as is prond by 
most of the fevers prevalent being bilious. Were it now 
concluded that, in consequence of this heat in summer, tlie 
climate must in winter be particularly mild, it would cer- 
tainly have to be admitted that a winter residence in Italy 
if, for the sake of warmth, always to bo preferred to a resi- 
dence in summer, but it would be a great mistake to 8m>- 
pose that the temperature is at that season always nmd 
and warm. It is, on the contrary, often very cold, especi- 
ally of course in northern Italy, butoften likewise in the 
south, as for instance in Naples, and the cold is so much 
the more felt there as there are almost no means cf defence 
against it The apartments are very large and high in the 
roof, often without a chimney, or if there is such a hunuy, 
it is constructed out of all proportion to ^e size of the 
room; all the floors are of stone; the vrindows mostly 
reach like glass doors down to the floor, and are often M 
of broken panes, but in every case shut so ill that the 
smallest puff of wind penetrates them, and as the doon 
shut just as imperfectly, and open out to other large apart- 
ments and lobbies, there is a constant draught between 
the windows and doors, consequently, althougn of course 
the temperature never sinks so low as in Uie more northern 
parts of Europe, there is more oold felt there at tiuree de- 
grees of heat than here at three degrees of cold. Moatfire* 
quently rain accompanies the &11 (^the thermometer, and 
not only does this rain pour down for many days and often 
weeks together, in suoh torrents that one can ecarcelr 
walk on the streets, but it produces such a disagreeabte 
and chilling effect as those who have not ^t it can scaroely 
conceive. 

< Another nuitter of great moment to invalids is the fi«- 
quent changes of temperature which take place both in 
winter and summer. No one can doubt their iigurioas 
effects, and no one who has been in ItaJy will deny that 
they are severely Mi there^ and have a much more voivA- 
ous effect than in many other countries where they are 
much complained of. Rheumatisms and catarrhs are oon- 
sequently very common both amouA natives and foreigners. 
In the north of Italy, in Xiombaroy, the Venetian States, 
and Piedmont, aooording to the testimony of the residait 
physicians, extraordinary heat is succeeded by sudden 
cold, fl)r which the nearness of the Alps suffidentiy ao- 
couut8» acoompanied with great moisture in the atmoa- 
phere. In the neighbourhood of both the seas, not only 
m the north but throuj^ all Italy, and in the middle of tto 
country among the hills, aU travellers vnll observe these 
sudden changes of temperature. In Genoa, all the physi- 
cians declare that they have often the temperature of all 
the four seasons in one day, and in a statistical account d 
that city, Dr Ctvaaca calls it most unhealtl^. In Turin, 
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Dr fioDiooesa remfirks in & note ia the * Goomalo delle 
Sek&ee ifediche di Turino»* that almost every day there is 
ft different temperature. Along the whole extent of the 
ooasts the operation of two different winds is traced, the 
Und tnd the sea wind. The first, which comes from the 
mountains, is observed especially at night ; the last daring 
the day; and it is especially in winter that the greatest 
difference of temperature from these winds is felt By day 
yoa are in a strong perspiration, at night you freeze, and 
while the natives wrap themselves up in ooats and doaks,, 
foreigners think they need take no such precautions, be- 
MQse they are ttom a more northerly and colder climate, 
j viUumt reflecting that it is more difficult to bear sudden 
ehangis of temperature than constant cold. These sudden 
ohsDges from heat to oold, and vice versa, are likewise 
teeompanied by dampness in all the towns on both coasts. 
Of this you are at onoe made aware by even the sliortest 
itay in Leghorn or Naples, where both in the morning and 
at erening, at Bunrise and sunset, a thick fog overspreads 
the whole dty, coming in the morning fr^m the mcMsture 
whiok is raised fh)m the sea by the heat of the sun, and 
CAQsed in the evening by the vapours raised by the heat 
dering the day. For this reason it is considered unhealthy 
to live in the streets near the sea, where, nevertheless, for 
the sake of the fine view, foreigners almost always take 
up their abode. This damp fog is likewise observed in the 
ndghboorhood of the mountains) as also on many extensive 
lew and mushy plains, where it is chiefly formed from the 
▼apour exhaled tnm the soiL In the celebrated Campagna 
of Rome, it is especially produced to a great extent^ and 
has there a distinct and very peculiar smell. It is accom- 
panied thtfe generally by a &11 of the thermometer some- 
timiB from 17-16 to 8-6 degrees B. 

'That those in the country well know the ii^urious 
influence of the atmosphere after sunset, is evident from the 
Ihct that the ni^ves very wisely shut all their windows 
then, and will on no account risk a promenade afterwards. 
Foreigners who will not accustom themselves to the same 
precautions must sooner or later be severely punished for 
their carelessness. When the fog consists only of moisture, 
the pathologieal effect is limited to the generating of those 
diseases which can be produced by merely sudden changes 
of temperature, but wnen it likewise contains other dan- 
gerous substances in the gaseous form, it produces obsti- 
nate and bad agues or violent typhus fovers. 'In the larger 
dties, particularly those in the neighbourhood of the sea, as 
Genoa, Naples, &C., the effects of sudden changes of tem- 
perature are felt without the influence either of the atmos- 
phere or the wind, by merely passing frt)m the large and 
broad streets into the small and narrow lanes, with houses 
of six or seven flats on each side, where no ray of sun ever 
penetrates. After having been put into a perspiration in 
the large streets, places, and promenades, it is impossible 
but tikat injurious effects must follow having the Ixx^ 
cooled so suddenly in these lanes, especially when it is 
repeated several times in a day. This cooling can be the 
less easily escaped, and is the more certain, as in these 
lanes the passenger is obliged to stand still every minute 
to allow carts, porters, &Cm to pass. Even during the 
warmest weather in Naples, I folt the cold in these narrow 
streets very much. Moreover, with respect to the most of 
Italy, the so-called sirocco wind must not be lost sight o^ 
18 it operates in a high degree ii]juriously on every thing, 
tmt especially on the comfort and health of foreigners. 
The sirocco is the south-east wind, which comes fr^m the. 
leserts of Aftica, and brings with it a burning, oppressive, 
md extremely unpleasant heat, during which every one 
suffers frt>m delnlity, dejection of mind, ennui both bodily 
ind mental, headach, irritableness, and a condition for 
irhieh there is no remedy nor help. Generally the sirocco 
tatB thrro or four days, but sometimes many weeks to- 
gether, and either immediately precedes or follows rain ; 
f hen it lasts somewhat longer than usual, or recurs ft^ 
{nently, it Is the constant forerunner of dangerous dis- 
ttse. It is especially in Rome that it produces so dan- 
Sere^s an effect, but it is likewise felt» and operates in the 
ame unpleasant manner in Naples, and indeed over the 



north of Italy, that is to say, on the ooasts of the Adriatic 
Sea. 

' Besides these causes of doknesa in the greatest part ot 
Ital^, another must also be mentioned, namely, the mode 
of hving, which not only differs much from what every 
traveller has been accustomed to, but must in many cases be 
considered actually unhealthy. Thus the bread is in most 
places hard, ill fermented or sour, and very indigestible, the 
potatoes are very bad, the wine extremely heating, the beet 
hard and tough, most generally dressed with much oil, 
and when without it with the most injurious kinds of sea- 
soning. Besides, they drink a great deal of water in Italy, 
which is not always of the best kind (in Rome, however, 
it is excellent), and use a ^eat deal of Ice, even when per- 
spiring proftisely, which is certainly often injurious to 
those unaccustomed to it To this is to be added iixt fre- 
quent and strange use of so many cold and sour fruits, 
which at first almost always, in the case of foreigners, 
causes obstinate diarrhcea and colic. What likewise adds 
greatly to the general unhealthiness of Italian towns is the 
custom they stUl have of burying their dead in the churches 
or in churchyards within the towns, which, however, the 
breaking out of the cholera some vears since has happily 
abolished, except in some solitary mstances. 

* It will be evident from these remarks how manifold 
are the causes which in Italy exert a prejudidal influence 
on health, and make it a fkr from de^rable place of resi- 
dence for the sick and the infirm. But in addition to these, 
a lingering illness, or even death, is often brought on by 
exposure to what is properly designated malaria or aria 
cativa, the cause of which is not yet tolly known, but is 
probably the noxious vapours arising from standing water 
and marshes in consequence of the want of draining. It 
causes exceedingly obstinate and severe agues in summer 
(from July to October) in the Roman States, in the whole 
extent of countiy between Rome and Naples, particularly 
at the Pontine Marshes, and in the Tuscan Marommas. 
The foreigner who resides on the left side of St Peter's at 
Rome, or in the neighbourhood of the * yellow Tiber,' is 
particularly liable to these fevers. He may expect an 
attack if he stay too long in the Roman Campagna, if he 
merely sleep there one single night; if he tarry too long 
in the Pontine Marshes or fiJl asleep in the coach when he 
drives through them ; he will find the enemy in the king- 
dom of Naples, on the southern side of Calabria, around 
Piestum, in Raise, in the Capuan territory, and in the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna and Ferrara, where the country 
is fall of morasses. It is from the same cause that ende- 
mic fevers are so common in the territory of Milan and 
Pavia. Verona, likewise^ lies just by a large morass, where 
Napoleon, with 17,000 men, defeated 40,000 Austrians. 
In Turin and Mantua agues constantly prevail; and, 
lastly, as regards Venice, it will perhaps, in consequence 
of its unhealthiness and its bad fevers, soon oease to exisl^ 
to so great a degree is the population diminished every 
year.' 

. From these fiicts Dr C)tto concludes, and, as it appears 
to U8, with considerable justice, that Italy is not at all a 
proper residence for invalids, and that all the benefit to 
be derived ftx>m a tour in it is to be obtained more easily 
and more certainly by travelling in any other country; 
and he fUrthcr refers for the truth of this conclusion to 
those foreign artists who reside there for any considerable 
time. He says they all appear weak and siokly, and even 
those who eigoyed good health at first soon be^ to com- 
plain of one ailment or another. He speaks strongly on 
the impropriety of consumptive persons being sent to Italy, 
where, according to the umversal testimony of Italian phy- 
sicians, that disease is extraordinarily common. Here are 
a few of these testimonies : * Joum^ has shown in the Bullet 
G^^ral de Therap., by statistical data from the hospitals 
in the various cities, namely, in Florence, Rome, and 
Naples, that pulmonary consumption is at least just as 
common there as in more northerly countries, tlequin 
remarks, with respect to Naples, to which so many con- 
sumptive patients %re sent, that the atmosphere is much 

more ix^uriOus to them than the fogs either on the Seine 
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or the Thames. According to Dr Ruggieros, a Neapolitan 
phjsician, consumption is the cause of one-fourth of the 
yearly mortality there.* Other physicians unite in bear- 
mg t^timony of the same kind with regard to other towns. 
These are fiicts regarding a subject of &e greatest interest 
and importance to the inhabitants of this country, which 
ought to be widely known. There already seems to be 
beginning a reaction of opinion with regard to the peculiar 
advantages and prospect of recovery held out by Italy to 
the many sons and daughters of aMction, whose health 
has been sapped, and whose constitution has been imdei^ 
mined by the insidious and generally fatal disease just 
referred to. One evidence of this reaction is seen in the 
increased resort of invalids to Madeira, and it is to be 
hoped that in this age of successAil scientific research, a 
better knowledge will be obtained than we have yet had 
of the suitableness of the climates of various countries to 
the mitigation and cure of this and kindred diseases. 



THE BLIND BOY. *» 

BT AXDBEW PABK. 

'What is light? Ha I yoa ask me. Yoa t«Il me 'tis gay 
To wander abroad 'mid the sweet summer day— 
To ramble the hills and the woodlands among: 
Yet I see not their charms, be they ever so strong. 
I hear the birds sing, and I list to the stream— 
Like voices of joy they appear in a dream. 
I feel the snn'a rays, they are soothing and kind : 
Bat can I forget I am blind, I am blind I 

Yoa tell me of night with its jewel-deck'd sky ; 
Yoa speak of the moon in its falness on higli ; 
Of baJm-breaUiing bowers all bespangled with dew ; 
Bat, ah ! they are hid, they are hid trom my view. 
Yoa tell me of seas, and yoa tell roe of room— 
Of ruby-leaf 'd roses, and white-blossoni'd thorn— 
Of faces that know me, of friends who are kind : 
Bat can I forget I am blind, I am blind ! 

Oh, when shall I know the sweet sights that yoa see? 
What a world of joy would such tbinprs give to me I 
Shall I never behold them 7 Oh, tell me, my friend, 
Sliall the darkness that shrouds me ne'er come to an end ? 
* Oh, yes ! yoa shall yet greater loveliness see, 
When yoar spirit shall rise in its happiness free.* 
I thank you, I love you I your words tney are kind. 
Bat, ah I Heav*n forgive me ! Fm blind, I am blind ! 



HKDQEHOaS. 

One of the most interesting fiicts in the natural history 
of the hedgehog is that announced in 1831, by M. Lenz, and 
which is now confirmed by Professor Buokland. • This is, 
that the most violent animal poisons have no effect upon 
it— a fiwrt: which renders it of peculiar value in forests, 
where it appears to destroy a great number of noxious 
reptiles. M. Lenz says that he had in his house a female 
hedgehog, which he kept in a large box, and which soon 
became very mild and fitmiliar. He often put into the box 
some adders, which it attacked with avidity, seizmg them 
indifferently by the head, the body, or the tail, and did not 
appear alarmed or embarrassed when they coiled them- 
selves around its body. On one occasion M. Lenz witnessed 
a fight between the hedgehog and a viper. When the 
hedgehog came near and smell^ the snake — for with those 
animals the sense of sight is very obtuse— she seized it by 
the head, and held it &8t between her teeth, but without 
appearing to do it much harm ; for, having disengaged its 
head, it assumed a Airious and menacing attitude, and, 
hissing vehemently, inflicted several severe bites on tiie 
hedgehog. The little animal, however, did not recoil firom 
the bites of the viper, or indeed seem to care much about 
them. At last, when the reptile was fatigued by its efforts, 
she again seized it by the head, which she ground between 
her teeth, compressing the fiuigs and gluids of poison, 
and then devouring every part of the body. M. Lenz says, 
that battles of this sort often occurred in the presence of 
many persons; and sometimes the hedgehog has received 
eight or ten wounds on the ears, the snout, and even on 
the tongue, without appearing to experience any of the 
ordinary symptoms produced by the venom of the viper. 
Neither herself nor the young which she was suckling 
seemed to suffer from it This observation agrees with 
that of Pallas, who assures us that the hedgehog can eat 



about 100 cantharides without experiendng any cf the 
effects which this insect, taken inwimlly, prodnoes on mcD, 
dogs, and cats. A German physician, who mads the 
hedgehog a peculiar object of stady, gave it a strong dote 
of prussic acid, of arsenic, of opium, and of corrosive sob- 
limate, none of which did it any harm. The hedgehog, in 
its natural state, only feeds on pears, apples, and <3« 
fruits, when it can get nothing it likes better. Its ordiotry 
food consists of worms, slugs, snails^ frogs, adden^ lad 
sometimes rats and mice. 

TURK— TOORK. 

This name, which, like the appellation Parthian, is sud 
to signify wanderer, is given with doubtftil propriety to 
the Ottoman nation, who, though a branch of the.Tim»- 
Tatarian fiunily, are more properly Turkmans than Turks, 
and have become blended and incorporated with the nations 
they have conquered, so as to form a mixed but now dis- 
tinct race. By the Ottomans themselves, the term Turk 
is regarded as a contumelious appellation nearly eqaira- 
lent to boor; while, by the nomadic tribes, to whomit pro- 
perly belongs, it is oonsideced as an honourable name. 
Thus, Tamerlane, usually called the Mogul conqueror, in 
his correspondence with Bi^jazet, distinguishes himsetf and 
his countiy by the name of Turk^ and stigmatises the Otto- 
man nation as Turkmans. In like manner, his illustiious 
descendant, Sultan Baber, the founder of what is impro- 
perly called the Mogul dynasty in UindosUn, always raaks 
of himself in his memoirs as a Turk, whUe of the mgok 
he speaks with mingled hatred and contempt The lan- 
guage in which his memoirs are written is the Ja^iatii 
Turki dialect According to a curious piece of leg^^daiy 
genealogy preserved by an oriental writer, the ancestor 
of the Turkish nations was Toork, the eldest son of Japheth; 
and Tatar and Mogul were twin brothers, between whom 
the great-great-grandson of Toork divided his domimona. 
The historical foct disguised under this legend is, that the 
word Turk is used by the Arabian geographers as the 
generic designation of the various hordes uhatnting Eastern 
and Western Tatary, or Scythia within and beyond Imaiu; 
but the word seems speofically to belong to tibe great 
western branch, usually called Tatars. The ancient Pa^ 
thians, and perh^»s the Medcs, were of this £imily, as are 
several of the tribes now inhabiting Northern Persia. The 
Ki^ar tribe, to which the reigning fiunily of Persia beloogs, 
is Turkish, ahd that dialect is the court language of the 
empire. The Tatars scattered throughout Russia, from the 
Crimea to Kasan, are also of the same &mi]y. Pliny rasb 
the Turks among the Sarmatian tribes; and Pompomos 
Mela speaks of the ThysaagettB and TuroB as inhabiting 
the reigon near Msootis. The Turkmans or Trukmans are 
pastoral nomades, inhabiting the plains watered bv the 
Oxus, wh^oe they have spread over the Caspian provuoes, 
to Armenia, Asia Minor, and Syria; and a branch of this 
nation have settled in Macedonia, where they havepreaerred 
uncorrupted their Asiatic character. In Syria and &oo^ 
distan, wey come in contact with the pastoral Koords; 
but their respective maimers and customs are in maigr 
particulars remarkably opposed. The Koords are phin 
derers : the Turkmans are esteemed honest The latter 
give their daughters a dower: the former receive a pre- 
mium for thorn. The Turkmans speak a dialect of the 
Toorki : the Eoordish bears a close afiSnlty to the HIndos- 
tanee. The Turkish nomadic tribes of Persia are estimated 
at about 820,000; the Turkmans of Ajerbgan, &o. being 
rated at 12,000. The Koordish tribes amount to about 
210,000. The language ofthe European Turks or Ottomans 
has received so large an admixture of Arabic and Persian, 
as to be denominatnl on that account, MaUmma, the pied 
mare. — Jotiah Conder, 
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NUB8BRY INSTITUTIONS. 
RiADn, haTO jma nerer shed a tear when joa. saw a child 
whom yon knew to be an orphan? We have a fimoy that 
we ooald ahnost point out those who belong to this fbrlom 
class in passing along the street. There is something so 
subdued and supplicating in their looks, more eloquent 
than words, that seems to sa j, * We are friendless, oh will 
yen. be kind to ns T What heart does not thrill at the in- 
telligence that a ftmilj of children haTe been bereaTsd of 
their parents? How many of the dearest ties of social life 
baye been rent asnnder ere the affecting and melancholy 
name of orphans can be giTen to a whole household ! Who 
can describe the feelings of a parent when called to leare 
his children without a single earthly protector to whose 
care he can conrngn them ! We may in fimcy cozyure up 
the many bitter pangs connected with the rending of those 
ties which haye knit together parent and child; and while 
he, in fbll confidence, commits them to the care of that 
God who is the father of the fatherless, he cannot shut his 
e^es to the ihct, that they must for a time sojourn among 
strangers of whom he knows nothing. 

A fimeral procession is at all times fitted to awaken 
eerioos and impressive thoughts. * Few doctors preach so 
well' But what heart does not melt with sympathy at the 
sight of a bier followed by a child of tender years, who is 
called upon to lay the head of the last of his parents in 
the < narrow house?' Then there is the desolation of the 
fiunily hearth; the quitting of the scenes and associations 
oonneeted with every nook and trifle in their dwelling ; and 
the hmryittg from these, if they happen to be so fortunate, to 
the workhouse or the hoeptaL We have paid some atteur 
tionto the case of children who have been left orphans, and 
our conTiction is, that where they have been properly cared 
for, tiiey in by ihr the majority of instances prove valuable 
inembers of society. They have learned that but for the 
tiidness of others they might have been outcasts in the 
world, and tiiey are thus taught that mankind in general 
ve better than many would give them credit for. The 
orphan acquires habits of early reflection and self-reliance. 
He is soon taught to fbel the necessity there is for him to 
loake what exertion he can to provide for his own wants, and 
it may be the wants of brothers or sisters still younger than 
iunuelf Many instances mi^t be given illustrative of this, 
^e will only give one, which we believe to be of frequent 
ooemenoe. The mother of a fiunily died, leaving her hu»- 
l^ttd with three children. The fiunily were in the humbler 
iviks of life, and the wages of the fiither barely sufficed to 
ineet their wants. It happened, fortunately for the chil- 
^^^ that the mother of tiieir father resided with them, 
ud the loss of their mother was thus less felt than it other- 



wise would have been. Things went on pretty well with 
them for some time, till their father was stretched on a 
sickbed, and after an illness of three months, he died. He 
was fortunately a member of one of those yearly societies, 
which, under proper management, have been the means of 
conferring so many blessings on the working classes. Dur- 
ing his illness he received six shillings per week, and at his 
death four pounds were given as fimeral money. This was 
sufficient to clear all expenses, but the fiunily were left 
penniless, and without a single friend to whom they could 
apply. The eldest boy was at this period scarcely ten 
years of age, and had hitherto been remarked as uncom- 
monly thoughtiess for his years; but upon the fimeral of 
his fether, he seemed as if he had, in one night, added the 
experience of ten years to his knowledge. Feeling that 
upon his exertions depended exclusively the support of his 
grandmother, sister, and brother, he set out in quest of 
employment, and after many unsuooessftil applications, 
succeeded in obtaining the situation of a message-boy, for 
which he received two shillings and sixpence weekly ; and 
on his earnings four individuals contrived to exist for the 
space of six months. The good conduct of the boy soon 
recommended him to the attention of his employer, who 
became so highly pleased with his perseverance and honesty, 
that he took him into his employment as an apprentice, 
and in a few years he occupied the principal situation in 
his establishment. 

While many of those who are in early life bereft of both 
parents become usefiil and respected members of society, 
Ke are ftilly alive to the melancholy fiict, that a great pro- 
portion of the young criminals of our day are children who 
were left destitute, and who may have been for a time spar- 
ingly provided for by those whose benevolence prompted 
them to undertake their support, but whose means have not 
been commensurate with their wishes. We have institutions 
which would do honour to any country, but much yet re- 
mains to be done for the support of young persons who are 
left destitute at an age at which they cannot be received into 
any of our hospitals. Private benevolence, we are aware, 
has done much, and we trust will still continue to do so, as 
well for the benefit its exercise confers on the giver as the 
receiver ; but this can never adequately provide for the nu- 
merous class whose cause we are advocating. There is an- 
other feature of the case to which we would call attention. 
Children brought up in our orphan hospitals must of course 
leave these when they arrive at a proper age, and be put 
under the care of individuals who will undertake to provide 
for them in return for their labour. We have known in- 
stances where the treatment of such has been harsh in the 
extreme, so that rather than submit to it, they have desert- 
ed their abodes before any one interested in their case knew 
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of their hardships, and in a ftw weeks or months were to 
be found inmates <^ some of oar prisons. Of the truth of 
this, our criminal calendar famishes too conyincing prooft. 
We lately called attention to the means adopted by some 
of oar continental nei^boors for the protection and relief 
of destitute children, and sincerely rejoice at the efforts 
which are now being made in this countiy to supply this 
blank in our social systent Glasgow, erer ready with its 
aid in behalf of the unfbrtunate and the oppressed, has 
already taken the lead in this matter, in proof of which 
we have much pleasure in transfbriiBg te our columns the 
following extract from the first aonual teptM of the Nvr- 
seiy Institution :-^ 

' The Ideii of establishing a Kursefy Institution in this 
city for the protediom and rearing Df poor neglected ehil- 
Uren, S« of recent date; Not thai it was considered un- 
necessary, for the eril which it was designed to remedy 
lias beou long felt and lamented by the benerolent and the 
liumane, but simply because it haa either not been thought 
0^ or, at most, had been deemed an imprabttdikble scheme. 
It is well known, that, in a ki^ manuftctoring diy such 
as Glasgow, many Bnhappy inlkntB, depriyed of the fos- 
tering care of one or bothj>arents, sink into an early gray& 
who might haye been sayed and spared to society, hiBLd such 
care been bestowed upon them ad their tender age required ; 
or, if they do suryiye, they seldom ftdl, in after-life, to et- 
hibit some bodily ct mental infirmity, As a lad proof of 
the illrtreatment to which they were in early life exposed. 
Nothing is more common than new8pa|>er reports of dan- 
gerous accidents occurring to the helpless young, such as 
burning, scalding, or poisoning, which, in most cases, could 
be easily traced to the want of proper care. Ih many 
instances, parents, while at Work, are obliged to i[k>mmit 
their children to the chance care of neighbours, or of other 
children little older than themselyes, or lock them up to 
preyent them from straying till their return from work. 
The consequences of this need not be dwelt upon ; they are 
the subject of didly obseryation and constant complaint, but 
no remedy preyious to the Nursery Institution was dlscJoyer- 
ed, calculated to afford efflectoal relief The Hotoe of Refiige^ 
instituted a few years preyiously, <^ered the best means 
that had been deyised of reclaiming erring youth, and of 
restoring them to society after a course of such training as 
might enable them to pursue an honourable calling, or 
occupy a creditable station in life; and it is gratifying to 
learn that maak good has resulted fh>m this institution. 
Tet it is obyious that much more than the House of Refuge 
can accomplish remains to be done. It is not enough to 
lay hold of young criminals, and endeayour to reform wem. 
It is before they haye become criminals — ^before they haye 
gone astray — ^before their morals are corrupted, that they 
ought to he Uud hold of and pt^seryed fhom the corrupting 
influences to which th^ may be exposed. If preyentiea is 
better than cure in the case ci disease, it is surely more 
so in the case of crime. It is surely better to protect a 
child, while yet innocent, from the paths of yice and immo- 
rality, into which circumstances would incyitably lead it, 
thui to reclaim and reform it aft^r it has been pursuing a 
course of wiokedanw, and bedome fiuniliar with profligaogr 
and crimen 

* The Nursery Institution is to be yiewed, therefore, as 
an asylum for the destitute but innocent young who haye 
not yet gone astray, nor contracted yicious habits, but 
who, when exposed to the diuses before mentiotied, might 
either become dissolutt characters, oiv ih some fbrm or 
other, permanent burdens on public charity. It is intended 
to i^ord a comfortable home to such children as may haye 
no mother to watch oyer their infiEuit years, or no &ther 
to proyide and care for them, but whose hard fiite it is to 
be reared up, or lather dragged up, by a rUthlesB and 
unsympathizing hand. 

* At the commencement of the mstitatiop, its found^« 
had some opposition, and not a fbw obstacles to contend 
with. The objection most frequently urged against it waS, 



that it would hold out an inducement to unnatural parenti 
to free themselves of ^dr parental obligations, and leaie 
the sacred duty of training their offspring to be performed 
by strangers. Apprehensions were also entertained tint 
indiyidu^ mi^t be found wicked enough to lodge tbdr 
children in the institution, ahd then forsake tiiem. These 
objections may be easily answered, by stating, tiiat the 
institution is not open to all ^>plicant8, but only to tliose 
that are found on inquiry to be proper objects, and, to 
goard against imposition, good security is taken &r the 
regular payment of the children's fees. But as the scheme 
was new and \mtried in this country, though well Imoim 
and appreciated on the Continent, few ware willing te laid 
tiieir assistance, until it had passed the stage of a d«abtfal 
experiment By perseyerance, howeyer, opposition grado- 
ally gaye way, difficulties were oyeroome, and thoagji rtOl 
in its infimcy, the Nursery now occupies a position among 
the charitable and philanthropic institutions of our countiy. 

< On tiie 2d of September^ 1844^ the institutiim tu 
opened for the rec(^tion of inmates. For some mcnthfl 
the number of admissions was smalL The poorer classes 
seemed to look distrustfully upon the undertaking, bot u 
they became better acquainted with it^ and mat^ sccabfo 
of its adyintageS) ^plications for adfaisebn intireaaei 
Till the present time> a period of nineteen mooUis, then 
haye been admitted in all sey enty children, tliirty-fiye hm 
left from yarious caus^ which may be seen on refbrenoe to 
the register. One little girl died while in the indtttnticm : 
it may be i*emai>ked, howeyer, that she Was admitted is i 
sickly state, being marked in the register as yery ddicatfc 
The house is calculated to contain forty children. Then 
are at present thirty-four healthy and h^py inmates enjoj- 
ing the benefits of this comfortable asylum. Applicatioiis 
for admission are becoming daily more f^ueht and nmnt; 
and, as the ilrorking clak^es are btooming mwe sensible of 
the adyantages of the institation« it is obyious that nueh 
greater accommodation will soon be required for this ]ug» 
community. Indeed, so sucoessfhl has he&OL the undertak- 
ing, and so completely does it answer the object intended, 
so £eu: as limited meand and limited accommodatioh would 
permit, that there is no doubt that Glasgow will not loog 
be the only dty in this eountry that can boast of aNvseiT 
Institution. 

* Children wished to be admitted, are, in the first plaee, 
subjected to the inspection of tiie medical attendant, f(ff 
the purpose of ascertaining that they are ftee of all in^ 
tious disease. Their fHends are th^ required to fihd »• 
curity from some respectable householder, to giye 8at» 
fkctory reasons for wishing to place their children in the 
institution, and to pay a small sum in advance to accoimt 
of fe^ when the children are receiy^ without iarthff 
trouble. Children from eighteen months to six yean of age 
are admitted at the nominal diarge bf one shillmg and six- 
pence per week, without any re^rd to the religions creed 
of their parents or firiends. Thwe who wish thor ^drea 
admitted as day boarders only, are charged one shilling per 
week. Their food consists of porridge and milk for br^- 
fost, of a roll at eleyen o'clock, nsu^JI^ of broth witii beef 
and potatoes for dinner, and o^ bir^ad and mUk, or pm^ 
fort supper ; and care is taken that they ha1« at ai] tinies a 
sufficient supply. Particular attention is also paid to the 
cleanness, comfort^ and health of the children. Their cribe 
are kepi scrupulously clean, the rboms in good order, 
well aired, and in winter, or when necessary, })rOTided 
with fires. 

' The internal management of the institution il bitnuted 
to a judicious matron, with experienced nwreta and 8e^ 
yants under her. The duties of the matron are not unlilce 
those of the mother of a large fomily. She is required te 
n>end as much of her time as possible in tiie <k}mpan7 <^ 
the children, and see that they are al'i^ys ]pwpmy own- 
pied either in playing of oth<erwii$6, to may be temi most 
suitable and congenial to their years. She hai alsoto tf- 
ttild to eyerything calculated to promote the. health d 
the children, and when any of them require medical trest- 
me^t, to send immediate notice to the medical attendast. 
It is th6 duty df the mattbn to suptiintend the oioral tnio* 
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ing of thft chfldren, to rarrotmd them with salutary influ- 
enoes, to instil into their minds correct principles, and 
tosoh them the elements of education as commonly taught 
in iniknt schools. 

* As mi^t be expected, many of the children on admi»- 
sioD are found to have been totally neglected, both in re- 
pad to tiieir mental and physical training i but a short 
Niidenoe in this comfortable asylum soon liJters the case. 
Proper meant are taken to restore health, to invigarate 
the delicate frame, and correct the vicious principles which 
children cf even tender years are often found to have con- 
tracted, and the result is not only gratifying to humanity, 
but it Aimishes the best argument that oaa be advAnoed in 
Ikvour of such institutions.' 

ffinee the formation of the above iflstittttioii« upwiards of 
£400 have been contrfbuted towards it* support by a very 
few mdividuals, and we foel assured its pHnciplei require 
only to be known to enable its benevolent originators to 
carry out its Important benefits oli a for more extensive 
seile. In Edinburgh, too, the subject is meeting with that 
att«Qtio& which it so Well deserves; but #hile measures 
are in progress to provide suitable ftccbhiliiodatioti, let it 
not be forgotten that the homeless, friendless, and deserted 
yormg are to be found in almost etery street of our city, 
and that miloh, very ftueh, iftay b« effected by those who 
have been blessed with tii^ meant df rbll^dng the wahts of 
others. If all have not motley, all ought to hav6 kindness. 
Parents, partioularly, should remember tliat tormorrow 
tbdr ehildren m0|r be omtHMMB, 



POBTBAiT OALLEBt. 

LORD B&OUGHAM. 

Fkw lives supply so affecting all illustration of the flue* 
toatioBS of fome, from honour to dishonour, and from the 
latter baek again to the former^ in perpetual change^ as 
the lifo of Lord Brougham. Alternately the object of 
panegyric and blame, hd has passed through a course of 
effort and achievement, scarcely ever rivalled, whether we 
look to the variefy or to the extent of its influence. We are 
not sure, however, if Lord Brougham will etert as great an 
influence on the ftiture as he has done on the past In the 
effort to Hv6f and to realise through life a real and speedy 
result, he has not, we foar, left much on which even his 
friends and admirers may found the expectation of any 
new uid marked development of influence, either on indi- 
vidual minds or on the institutions of our country. The 
minds he has awakened will soon, we think, outrun his 
point of view, and the political reformations he has effected 
will probably themselves be folt ere long to need refolm. In 
this respect his historical importance will be tredMly the 
reverse of Burke's. Brougham has lived ibr his own age ; 
Borke lived for posterity. Yet we do not Wish to pursue 
at present such contrasts, beilig more anxiouil to extricate 
the idea of Lord Brougham from the masd of contradiMory 
opinions which exist respecting him, than to fix with ex- 
actness the place he will probably occupy in the estima- 
tion of ^ose who may succeed us. To our private mind 
Lord Brougham is an object of transcendent interest ; and 
it ia merely an exercise of rratitudfe to attempt something 
like a portrait of otie to whom we. in common with the 
nst of the world, have often looked with wonder and ad- 
inlration. And yet we foel that We cannot hope to effect 
this with success till he has passed away from the scene 
in which he forms So conspicuous ah obiect It is not till 
the ncnse of party-friendship and party-hatred has died on 
the ear, and time h&s enabled US to look back with undis- 
turbed eye upon the course of a publib lifo 0uch as his, 
that we can expect to fljc So ceHaiuly the general foatures 
of a character, that posterity may hot probably reverse 
them. Of Brougham^s, this remark is especially true; 
since every opinion which is included betweto the extremes 
of Pttn^yiic and condemnaHoA, together with the extremes 



themselves, has been expressed of him; while public jour- 
nalists and Punch, that autocrat of satirists, have pursued, 
and still continue to pursue him, with unmitigated hatred. 
For our own parts, remote from public life, and looking with 
unenvying ^e upon his career, we have formed a very 
different eetunate of the man from that of the writers to 
whom we have referred ; and treasuring up the great foots 
of his lifO) even those objected to, till time shall have un- 
locked the stores of secret infonnation which are needed to 
solve every riddle which may be proposed, we postpone 
for the present our final opinion, and content ourselves 
with marking those great features in the history of our 
suliyect which seem most likely to be found the prevailing 
ones, even when a closer scrutiny will have made possible 
an approximation to a perfect likeness. We confess that 
We Ikre touched with a feeling of melancholy interest when 
we see great men, about the close of their career, neglect- 
ed, despised, or kicked at, by every one who thinks him- 
self qualified to dedde against them, wiUiout ohecking pre- 
dpitation, or making that allowance which is needKil in 
the interpretation of character. We offer these remarks, 
not as an apology for the illustrious sul:ject of our notice, 
but merely to indicate the state of mind with which we 
come to our task, and the point of view we have assumed 
in order lo perform ii 

The naine of Lord Brougham, as our readers are aware^ 
has been identified with some, and assooiated with almost 
all, of the great schemes of reform which have been at* 
tempted in Britain during the present oentury. Over every 
effort to push forward society, he has spread his mind. 
Not a fow persons have ascribed this to the restlessness of 
his spirit; aft if restlessness had no cause in nature, and 
no tenden^, if well dineted, to realise good ; while others 
have sought in ambitbn for the reason of this univer- 
sality—overlooking the foot that ambition is only immoral 
when it seeks the advantage of its possessor alone, or when 
it is made the instrum^t of iijury to mankind. But both 
restlessness and ambition are characteristic of every great 
mind; for restlessness is the perception of want, ana am- 
bition is the desire to alleviate it. What beneficent scheme 
ever originated from one who was satisfied with the lot of 
himself or of his fellowmen t Dissatisfaction with the ex- 
isting state <^ things is the necessary condition of progress ; 
and we should beware of repudiating that, the absence of 
which would leave society to sta^^te. Few men, perhaps, 
are better entitled than the subject of our notice to the 
benefit <^ any oourse of observation like the present To 
no pet^ olijects has he dedicated his active life. To edu- 
cation in the hurgest sense— to reform in law, both admi- 
nistrative and legislative — to the abolition of slavery — 
topics redolent of good : to these and such like he has de- 
voted his attention ; oocasionally turning aside, it may be, 
from these noble objects ; but nevertheless, with astoni^iing 
persevera&de, pursuing them through * good and through 
evil report* No one can have read his speeches and other 
papers on edueati<m, without remarking the evident ear- 
nestness of the writer; as if his heart were set on the at- 
tainment of the thing at all personal haiards, and notwith- 
standing all diflicultieS that would have deteired other men 
less resolved than he was. The amount of obscure and 
unrewarded drudgery which Lord Brougham must have 
passed ^tiirougli, Would itself entitle him to admiration, 
even thou^ the object had been less worthy. Incredible 
obstaoles had to be overeeme; obstacles which we do not 
beKeve eould have been fiM)ed, unless a spirit of real phi- 
lantiiropy equal to every hindrance had animated hiuL 
Such labours as these must not be treated with contempt^ 
er rewarded with suspicion; but reaping as we do the 
benefit of them, We must yield their author our meed <^ 
gratitude and our testimony of approbation. Among other 
pliknsfi»r carrying out his views on the subject of education. 
Lord Brougham employed his mfluenoe in rearing the Lon- 
don University; and, what is even better, he was one of 
those who originated the Bodely for tiie Diffusion of Use- 
ftil Knowled^^a society whos6 influenoe for good on the 
eountrf Is incalculable. Not oonfining his attention to 
Britiifi» however, he looked abroad a* owr oelaaieii when^ 
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bornmg with a just abhorrence of slaTorj, he directed his 
terrible energies againfit it; and not for a moment did he 
suspend his labours till, after years of toil and repeated 
disappointments, he had wiped out the stain which had so 
long disgraced our annals. Orer the cause he has ever 
since watched with anxious solicitude; nor has any effort 
to erade the will of Parliament escaped his Tigilant eye, 
or been suffered to triumph throu^ the neglect of any 
means which he could bring to bear against it To men 
of one idea, or with a feeble pulsation of benevolence, 
either of these schemes would have proved more than 
enough for their life-long labours. By such men the evils 
of society at home might have been suffered to pass unob- 
served in the absorbing attraction of the evil of slavery 
abroad; but Lord Brougham, to powers of singular force 
and variety, adds a warm impulse towards t^e good of 
mankind, unaffected by the accidents of place and condi- 
tion, or by the influence of space as lending a charm to 
distance, or as making the seen predominate over the un- 
seen. On this account, the condition of the working-classes 
at home, viewed in every possible aspect— persomU, social, 
political— has been added to the objects of his unwearied 
attention. To him, either directly or indirectly, most, if 
not all, of recent rrforms in their circumstances are to be 
traced-— to his profound sympathy with them in their poU- 
ticil degradation, his insight into their capacities of ad- 
vancement, his recognition of their important sendees, and 
his acknowledgment of the infinite superiority of real over 
ikctitions distinctions in society, whether in relation to 
happiness or true cUgnity. Guided by so enlightened senti- 
ments. Lord Brougham has spared no pains to create in 
the minds of the working classes a corresponding acknow- 
ledgment of the obligation to cultivate and perfect them- 
selves ; and, having awakened the desire for improvement^ 
he has, through the Society for the Diffusion of Useftil 
Knowledge and other channels, striven to gratify it. In 
Parliament he has pleaded their islaims, and has done more 
to equalise the benefits of law than any other man of his 
day. Abuses, the most difficult to be eradicated, have 
been subjected by him to scrutiny; and through every 
species of opprobrium has he sought to correct them. So 
harmonious a scheme of philanthropic effort, sustained 
through so long a lifo, and ftdfilled amid so much disgrace 
and discouragement, can be explained by no paltry refer- 
ence to egotinn, or ambition, or low moral motive. Effort 
directed to the highest good of mankind, and during so 
trying a probation, may well entitle this extraordinary 
man to some charitable allowance for waywardness in 
smaller matters, especially when within tiie narrowest 
circle of the humblest of ourselves, we see so often the 
actions of persons of incredibly inferior gifts and fiu: poorer 
aims ascrioed by enemies to motives which, we all know, 
they abhor and disdain. 

Viewing the character of Lord Brougham, however, by 
the light of his authorship, we are constrained to drop the 
style of defence, as in the mere use of it depreciatory, and 
to assume a higher method of criticism, as alone really 
worthy of his claims. The vastnees of his literary aims, 
and especially his union in these of studies most oirectly 
oratorical with those purely philosophical, suggest a most 
interesting point of resemblance between him and the great 
Roman orator— of course we mean Cicero. We cannot 
hesitate to believe that the life of the fiunous Roman just 
mentioned, has influenced, in a very considerable measure, 
the development and direction of Lord Brougham's mind. 
Neither can we hesitate to assign the higher place to the 
modem. THth the same transparency of style, and the 
same resounding march of period, as well as with an equal 
share of the merelv rhetorical skill, which have rendered 
the orations and philosophical works of Cicero so celebrated. 
Lord Brouj^iam displays a higher union of the practical 
vnth the speculative tham he did, as well as a higher totality 
cf power, logical, metaphysical, declamatory, and imagina- 
tive. Some allowance must, of course, be made for the 
necessities of the age and circumstances in which the Roman 
lived. But the points of agreement are by far the most 
plMiant to dwell upon. In the philosophical works of 



both, we find revealed that calm and cheerfolnees of mind 
which are so characteristic of philosophers, and so nnlike 
the noisy strife of oraton when engaged in the disputes <A 
a day. No anger or turbulence penetrates the retreat d 
either, to remind us that they too are men of time sod d 
habitual acquaintance with a public; but a sublimited 
peace seems to occupy the minds of both. The fact reoMyrea 
them out of that troubled lifb, whera periu^ thej hiTc 
exhibited only too much in common with men immeoselj 
their inferiors, into a pure and elevated re^on remote froa 
every temptation to indulge low passions^ or to busy then- 
selves in trivial pursuits. 

As a literary artist. Lord Brougham is an object of most 
peculiar interest To the student, whether of philost^y, 
oratory, or divinity, aiming at a true style, his works pre- 
sent a storehouse of examples. Few kinds of thought or 
modes of treatment are wanting in them. To think wdl 
and vastly, seems scarcely more to have been the aim (/ 
his magnificent intellect, than to conform all he thougki 
to the laws of a majestic rhetoric The andent, eq>eci&Uy 
the Grecian models, were what he himself paaaionatel; 
studied when in earliest youth; and his spirit seems to 
have become so totally subdued by thdr pure and idetl 
excellence, that no writer of the present day, we ventsne 
to say, has surpassed, if any have even equalled faim, ic 
the embodiment of English thought according to the andest 
conception. As an orator, of course. Lord Brougham ad- 
mits of no rival in modem times, however much be may be 
excelled in other capacities. No pains in the study of hie 
orations will be thrown away. The selection of words, 
the a(iljustment of sentences, the relation and sequence of 
paragraphs, and those delicate harmonies throu^bont the 
composition, which reveal, wherever they are fomd, the 
genius and shaping hand of a master, are worthy (tf pro- 
foundest examination. If then, such and so various powers, 
Bobordlnated to the most patriotic ends, are found in one 
man, let us not scrutinise his fhdlties with too keen in 
eye ; but allowing something for the misrepresentatun of 
enemies, let us throw over what else remains the ooTert </ 
pi^ and commiseration, remonbering our own infirmito 
and the sympathy due to an old and great man. B^ood 
all doubt, the temper of Lord Brougham is bad; P^P^ 
also, he is deficient in high religious sensibility. The eon- 
sciousness of transcendent endowments, and the splendour 
of his career, have probably tended to deepen this defect 
Over it we lament with deepest sorrow, as it troubles thii 
feeling of high admiration which never fiuls to be awako- 
ed on our remembrance of his illustrious name^ 



THE CANARY. 

Ths canary (Frin^lla eanaria) is not indigenous, is & 
wild state, in our island; but it breeds in captivity, sod 
may be regarded, in a certain sense, as natoraUsed, m 
th&refore has taU. claims upon our notice. It is to the 
Canary, or Fortunate Isles, and Madeira, that we mnai 
look, as the original nursery of this elegant songster. 

In the twelfth edition of his * Systema Nature,' lio- 
nsBus notices two species, namely the FrtngiUa butfoeea, 
which he assigns to Madeira ; and the Fringilla eoMna, 
allotted to the Canary Islands. Dr Heinek<ai, in tbi 
Zoob^cal Journal, vol. v., considere both these presomed 
species as identical ; and gives a very interesting aooo^t 
of the habits of the wild race, still common in Madeira. He 
states, that this species builds in tMck bushy high shrubs, 
and trees, constructing its nest of roots, moss, leathers, 
hair, &c. ; it paira in February, and has five, sometiintf 
six broods in the season. The eggs are five in nnmber, 
and of a pale blue. It is a fkmiliar bird, frequenting ^ 
dens in the outskirts of the city ; and is a delightftd song- 
ster, with much of the nightin j^e and skylarf s, but none 
of the woodlark's song. Yet, if we except three or four 
skylarks in confinement in Funchal, neither this ^^^^ 
the nightingale or woodlark, is indigenous in the islanj; 
and therefore it cannot be supposed that the notes of tw 
wild canary are acquired by imitation. It is in fWl wng 
about nine months in,tha vear. . J I Jiare heard,' he ado^ 
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' one smg on the wing, and passing from one tree to an- 
other at some distance ; and am told that, during the 
pairing season, this is very common. Each flock has its 
own song ; and from individuals in the same garden differ- 
ing connderably, I suspect that each nest varies more or 
leffl. Alter the breeding season, they flock with linnets, 
foldfinches, &o., and are then seldom seen in gardens. 
The moult tak^s place in August and September. An 
old bird caught and put into a cage wUl sometimes sing 
ahnost immediately, but seldom lives longer than two 
jears la confinement The young from the nest are difli- 
cah to rear, dying generally at the first moult They cross 
x«adily with the domesticated variety ; and the progeny 
are larger, stronger, better breeders, and also, to my 
taste, better songsters than the latter; but a pure wild 
song from an island canary at liberty, in tall throat, and 
in a part of the country so remote from the haunts of 
nan that it is quite unsophisticated, is unequalled in its 
kind by anything I have ever heard in the vray of bird- 
music/ Bechstein, we know not on what authority, states 
that the canary was introduced into Europe in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century : * A vessel wludi, besides its 
merchandise, was bringing a number of these birds to 
Leghorn, was shipwrecked off the coast of Italy, opposite 
the Island of Elba, where these little birds having been set 
at hherty took reftige. The climate being favourable they 
increased, and woul4 certainly have become naturilised, 
had not tiie wish to possess them occasioned thdr being 
can^t in such numbers that at last they were extirpated 
from thdr new country." From this cause, Italy was the 
first European country where the canary was reared. At 
first tfaeir education was difficult, as the proper manner of 
treating them was unknown ; and what tended to render 
them scarce was, that only the male birds were brought 
o?er, no famales.' 

The colour of the wild canary is grey, or grey brown, 
with a wash of olive green, clearer on the under parts ; 
eome of our cage birds present us very nearly with this 
colouring being dusky green, or greenish brown abovO) 
and yellowish green below : and it is certain that indi- 
lidnab of this colour are stronger than those of a pale 
yellow, or of a jonquil yellow colour ; and, if the colours 
he nicely toned, little iiiferior, if at all, in exterior attrao- 
tioi|8. It is difficult to say to what definite cause the de- 
{Kurtore of the canary, in a state of domestication, from its 
primitive colouring is to be attributed; but we observe 
that parallel departures take place in all our domestic 
umnals, whether quadrupeds or birds ; and not this only, 
hat alterations in statun and synmietrical proportions. 
Bechstein, speaking of the varieties of the canary in Ger- 
many—a country noted for the breeding a( these birds, 
Bays, * The yellow and white have often red eyes, and are 
the most tender. The chestnut are the most uncommon ; 
and hold a middle rank for strength and length of lifb be- 
tween the two extremes. But as the plumage of the inter- 
inediate one is a mixture of these principal colours, their 
ulne depends on the pretty and regular manner in which 
they are marked. The canary Siat is most admired 
amongst us now, is one with the body white or yellow, 
Ae hwd, particularly if orated, wings, and tail, yellowish 
<^ The second in degree is of a golden yellow, with the 
head, wings, and tail black, or at least duiy grey. Next 
ft^llow the grey or blackish, with a yellow hctftd and collar. 
The yellow, with a blackish or green tuft, are very much 
nlned. As for those that are irregularly spotted, speckled, 
or variegated, they are much less sought after, and are 
^^ to pair with those of one colour— white, yellow, grey, 
brown grey, and the like.* In London, there are societies 
of amateors, for promoting the fimcy breeds of canaries ; 
^ the number of beauShl and valued varieties which 
^^ resulted from the care and experience of successfid 
breeders, is very considerable. It is the general practice 
of these societies to award a prize to the fortunate com- 
P^tor, who exhibits a bird b^d by himself nearest in all 
'^sp^ to the model published by them the season before 
^ in which the exhibition for tJie prize in question is to 
^e pl&oe. It is from the exertions of such societies that 



our valuable varieties of the pigeon, the fowl, and the rat)^ 
bit have been established and perfected ; and certainly *hti 
experiments conducted to produce the end in view are not 
destitute of physiological unportance. Mr Rennie states, 
that the London ftnciers acknowledge two standard sorts 
of canaries ; namely, < the plain and the vari^;ated ; or, 
as they are technically called, the gayspangles, or mealy, 
and jonks, or jonquils. These two varieties are more es- 
teemed than any of the numerous varieties which have 
sprung frt)m them ; and although birds of different feathers 
have Sieir admirers, some preferring beauty of plumage, 
others excellence of song, certainly that bird is most de- 
sirable where both are combined. The first property of 
these birds consists in the cap, which ought to be of fine 
orange colour, pervading every part of the body except the 
wings and tail, and possessing the utmost regularity, with- 
out any black feathers, as by the smallest speck it loses 
the property of a show bird, and is considered a broken- 
capped bird. The second property consists in the fbathers 
of the wing and tail being of a deep bkck up to the quill, 
as a single white feather in the win^ or tail, causes it to 
be termed a^foul bird: the requisite number of these 
fathers, in each wing, is eighteen ; and in the tail, twelve. 
It is, however, frequently observed that the best coloured 
birds are foul in one or two fathers, which reduces their 
value ; tiiough they may be still matched to breed with.' 
Every year produces some new variety, attesting the 
breeder's skill. It is not only with its own species that 
the canary will pair ; the fbmale will mate with others, 
more or less closely allied, as the siskin, the citril finch of 
southern Europe, tiie linnet, the greenfinch, the goldfinch, 
and sometimes, though rarely, with the bullfinch. Dr 
Jas^, of Frankfort, informed M. Bechstein that he had 
obtained mules from a bullfinch and canary, by making 
other canaries sit upon the eggs and bring up the young; 
and that this plan is pursued in Bohemia. Br Jassy 
states, that his pair are greatly attached to each other ; 
and that the bullfinch mourns all the time he is separated 
from his companion. Mules between a goldfinch and ca- 
nary are often very beautifiil, combining the colours of 
both parents, and, at Hxe sSime time, fine songsters. It is, 
we believe, ascertained that mules between the canary and 
linnet, goldfincl^ or siskin, will breed when paired with a 
mate of the .'pure unmixed canary race : but such mules 
are seldom or never fertile between themselves ; at least, 
we have never known of an instance. 

Canaries, as is well known, maybe bred in large cages, 
purposely constructed ; but stronger birds may be reared 
in a large airy room, where a net or wire gauze is spread 
over the open window, or in a large garden aviary ; and 
the reason is evident — both parents and offspring have 
better air, and more exercise. The best time for pairing 
canaries is in April, and iJie male should be not less than 
two years old. Good attentive males, neither 'dull nor 
vicious, are difficult to be obtained : nor are good females 
always to be met witii — some are apt to lay, without sit- 
ting ; oUiers neglect to feed their young, and even pick 
and ill-use th^n ; 9uch females are not worth keeping. 
Thefinnale, as is usual, is the nest maker; the male brings 
to her the materials, of which a supply should be always 
accessible; tJhese consist of moss, cow-hair, fine hay cut, 
fine short wool, &c. In a breeding-cage, which should be 
in a secluded, yet well-ventilated place, a little box br 
wicker basket is usually placed, as the receptacle of the 
nest ; but in a large room, or aviary, a good-sbed ever- 
green — as a fir, or tiie like— growing in a tub, will attract, 
the builder, and the nest will be built on its branches. 
The number of eggs varies fh)m four to six, and one is laid 
successively every following day. It is a common practice 
to remove the eggs in succession as they are laid, substi- 
tuting an ivory imitation for the first removed, and to 
keep them in wool, or fine sand, till the number is com- 
pleted, when tliey are restor^ to the nest for the purpose 
of incubation. This is a bad practice ; it is not according 
to nature, and we can seldom interfere with nature with- 
out inconvenience. Buffon rightly observes, that * this 
plan causes the mother a greater loss of heat, and burdens 
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her at once 'frith fite or six little ODes, which, coming to- 
gether, disturb rather than please her ; whilst in seeing 
tiiem natched successively, one after the other, her plea- 
sure is increased to the support of her strength and cour- 
Very intelligent bird-fknciers assure us, that by not 



age- . „ 

removing the eggs from the female, and leaving them to be 
hatched in succession, they have always succeeded better 
than when substituting ivory eggs/ To this we can add 
our own testimony. Some of the finest canaries we ever saw 
were bred by a relative in a room appropriated to the pair, 
where neither their nest nor their eggs were interfered with. 
I The canary breeds two or three times in the season; and the 
hen for the most part sits exclusively, the male occasionally 
taking a short turn on the nest : but when the young are 
hatched (the period of incubation being thirteen days), 
then his duties commence; the female stm broods over her 
young as long as they remain unfledged, but the male sup- 
plies them with food till about the thirteenth day, when 
they begin to pick alone. In addition to the ordinary fbod 
and water, the following supplies should be given : a quar- 
ter of a hard egg, minced fine, white and yolk together, 
mixed with a little white bread steeped in water, and after- 
wards well pressed, should be placed in one small vessel, 
and in another, a small quantity of rapeseed which has 
been boiled, and theq washed in fresh water to remove its 
acrimony. These supplies should be repeated every day. 
If the bread be sour, the nestlings will infkllibly die. In 
about a month the young may be placed in separate cages. 
It is remarkable, ^t cananes kept fbr breeding seldom 
live longer than seven or eight years, while others, with 
proper care, will exist oft«n sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty. 
In order to keep canaries in health, diet, air, and clean- 
liness, are points to be rigidly attended to. With respect 
to food — canary seed, the small brown summer rapeseed, 
(not the large black kind), occasionally a little bruised 
hemp and poppy seed, form the best diet : in the spring 
and summer, groundsel, plaintain, &c., may be added. 
Fresh pure water, for bathing and drinking, should be given 
every day. In the moulting season, neither saffron nor 
liquorice, as is commonly the practice, should be pi;t into 
the water, but a bit of clean Iron ; which becommg oxy- 
dized on the surfiice, communicates to it a tonic property. 
Sweet cakes, and the like, render the bird sickly, and spoil 
its appetite ; birds so fed never moult well and easily. Clean 
sand should be regularly strewed over the floor of the cage; 
the bird picks it up as an auxiliary in digestion. The 
canary requires good ventilation, and can bear neither a 
hot, close room, nor exposure to cold. In winter, the bird 
should never be kept in a chilly room, unwarmed by a fire ; 
nor ever be exposed to a keen north or east wind. Let the 
fact be kept in mind, that it is originally a native of the 
sunny, yet delightful Canary Islanas. Cleanliness is not 
less important than diet and temperature ; without due 
attention to this, the bird's feet soon become diseased ; it 
is also liable to be attacked by various minute parasites — 
and in particular one species of a red colour, with which 
the cage is often found to swarm ; in such circumstances, 
if not speedily relieved, the bird soon dies. These very 
minute red parasities cover the bird, beneath its disar- 
ranged plumage, and lurk, during the day, in every crack, 
fissure, or hiding-place of the cage; at night they come 
fi>rth, to torment their victim. When infested with para- 
sites, the cage should be burned, or. if too valuable, immersed 
in boiling water, and well cleaned out and dried ; the bird 
should be bathed frequently in milk-warm water, and allow- 
ed as much air and exercise as possible. — Otir Song Birdt. 



GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN 

BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Tbi first leading characteristio of our modem British 
literature is its nationality. Until the time of Bums, Scot- 
tish literature at least was chiefly a fi)reign importation. 
Ramsay's * Gentle Shepherd' indeed existed, as also Uie 
true but fbgitive lays of the unhappy Fergusson ; but these 
yoicee spake low and deep on the declivity ; the high places 
were occupied by writers who sympathised very parttally 



with Scottish feelings or peouliaritiee. In ibct, as d 
lyle Justly observes, that clubter of authors, inelodit 
Hume, Lord Karnes, Adam Smith, and Principal Bol«i 
son, resembled ratiier a colony of French missioiiarieB i 
habiting a barbarous country, than sons of the soil glot 
ing in their relation to it, and anxious to be its dudl 
and enthusiastic children. An occasional Scotticism is ti 
only distinct evidence of their extraction we can find ! 
their writings. Lost in ingenious speculations, in rem« 
and recondite inquiries, they Uttie Imew how slightly tk 
were severed from the richest mines of humour, patlu 
romance^ and tragedy, buried in that strange, quamt, bi 
profi)und and true thing, the Sco^ish heart. Nay, m 
though they had known what treasures there lay in tk 
abyss, they were not the men to have snocessfully explcr^ 
it The poet describes his diver as * lean and strongfhi 
Oman's coral sea ; ' they were rather pursy and pletho^ 
for such work of daring discovery. It was not witboi 
difficulty tiiat they could accept the ploughman prodig 
himself when, says Lookhart, ' he came in among tba 
with his great flashing eyes, from the plough-tall, at 
single stride.' And it was not altogether from his rod 
ness, his dogmatism, and his thorou^ estimate of himsd 
that they shrank, but also fi^>m his intense and gloTTia 
nationality — ^that feeling which made him say — 
* I hod a wish— I mind its power— 

A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly move my breasi-~ 

That I, for poor aald Scotland's sake, 

Some usefa' plan or book micht n«ke. 
Or sing a sang at least. 

The roogfa bur-thistle spreading wide 
Among ths bearded beer, 

I tnm'd the weeder-cljps sside. 
And spared the symbol dear. 

Various causes besides the influence of BivBi eontribiite 
to give our literature more of a national eharaeter. Tit 
war, in reviving the flame of national pr^udioe^ in shut 
ting tiie Continent agunst us, had the meet of fi>rdng Q 
ba^ upon our own resources, and producing a streogtl 
of insular spirit which has been fisUowed by veiy benefi 
cial results. The grand tour became short^ed mto < 
trip to the Lal^es or to the Hebrides. Men who heha 
had raved of Alps and Andes, the Pyrenean and the ma 
Po, now waxed eloquent on tha beauties of Dunkeld azMJ 
the frowning caves of Sta£Ea; and, just then, there trtm 
a man who was the national genius personified— who, b) 
name, nature, education, his powers ajod his pngodkei 
his strength and his weaknesSi was qualified to be i 
ooloesal emblen» of his country — ^who said, < If I did not 
sea the heather once arvear, I think I should die;' tM 
whose genius, sweet as the breath oi that beloved heather, 
has borne the odour of our national character sad nar 
tional history to the ends of the earth. In time fat Scot- 
land, Scott arose— in time to arrest her trtditiom u ihej 
were floating on to objivion, and to breathe inmioTtslity 
upon all her peculiarities of spirit, sentiments, tad nifi- 
ners. As Hopier drew into his verse the last tfirik of tbe 
first heroic age, so did Scott, even aAer Burke's prentituR 
Jeremiad over the extinction of chivalry, imbibe, retain, 
and express its subtiest essence. This he did fiir 'dear 
auld Caledonia*' and did it because he could not help it' 
doing it was his mission, and lay like a burden qMn tlot 
lofty brow of his, till it was fulfilled. He has many mooQ- 
ments, but his true monum^t is the erect fiuse and form of 
every true Scotsman, in every country and to all fi>t)"^ 
time, at the sound of his name. 

* And tu and near, o'er dale and fain. 

Are faces that attest the same, 
Ai^ kindle, like a fire new stirr d, 

At mention of his r 



or to use the language of a beautifhl writer, whidi, thoiigli 
at first applied to one poet, can yet bear, nay, we thii^ 
challenges transference, in all its parts, to the manee of 
another — ' A national poet such as Scott is a goardias, |t 
once the sternest and sweetest, of the ancient s^ttsi 
independence of Scotland, and of her dear old simplicitiee- 
He is worth a thousand laws and statutes to preserve oar 
public virtue. He is a compelling power on the aide 0^ 
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Dfttare to bind eor noblee aad peas^ta to th^ Aiihep- 
i*nd of Soatiandy bringing them back, by leading-stringB 
dI loTe tt^»t cannot be resisted, to their natiiFe streams, 
irhiok haTe mnrmiiTed in his yerse tlurongh their hearts 
taring the l^ng years of thdr unayoidable abs^oe. He 
has magnified our conotry through all ages to oome^ and 
to all nationa. He has bron^t out the oharaeter of our 
peasantry, cqad raised and kept them up to a lerel of moral 
respect beyond the example of any other people; and by 
this, his Tindication of their native worth, has smoothed 
down the offenmye gradations of society, and ftised all 
classes of oar countrymen into one happy amalgam of mo- 
koal hoAoiir and love. The man who has done all this la 
vorth riohes fineless to a oountry. The gems and the most 
fine gold:— enou g h * to ransom great kings flrom eaptifity * 
—could not but buy us such a man.* 

And again, in reply to the question, with what mate- 
rials does Scotland furnish her natiye bards, he answers, 
I With her yietories set in blood ; with the memory of hor 
independence ; with the eharaoter of her sons and daugh- 
t^s, ample as water, but strong as the waterflill; with hev 
Bon^ surely at first never composed by mortal man, but 
spilt from the oyerflowtag soul <^ sorrow or gladness; with 
her music, twinbom, say rather one, with her poetry ; with 
her fairy betief^ the most delicately beautiful mythology in 
the history of the human mind, and strangely contrasted 
with the ragged character of her people, a people of art 
and strife; with her simple heroic &ith ; with the grayes of 
her headless marfyrs in green ahaw or on grim moor, ynited 
by many a slip of sunshine, streaming from the cloud in 
the stiU afternoon ; all this, and a thousandfold more^ is 
the yast inheritance of the h^art bequeathed to the Scottish 
poet by his fitthers.' 

But the nationalifyof 8eott did more than reyive the me- 
mory of the ' auld Scottish glory '—did more than eoni- 
muxdcate to parts of Scotland interest where it was not — 
did more than caat a magic robe upon eyery mountain, 
▼alley, and wold, on which his eonseeratmg fbot rested eyen 
for a moment; it deepened the old sources of flMling— it 
flung a burden of new renown on fields which were thought 
to haye gathered all their ftune — ^it added new associations 
to the clustering reminiscences of centuries — ^it has mingled 
a thought of the fictitious Marmion with that of the real 
James, as we tread on Flodden's dark and airy brow ; and 
of Bothwell with Burleyi as we lean oyer the bridge where 
the Coyenanters fiell ; and of Fergus with Charles, as we 
muse on gory Culloden. Nay, Scott not only produced a 
host of writers, who, howeyer fkr inferior in gaiius, sought 
to Tie with him in attachn^ent to Scotland, but his influ- 
ence extended to Ireland and to Wales, created, or at least 
strengthened in both of these a national literature^ whidi 
luu rented, and is resisting still, that tendency to assimi- 
lation hi the habits, manners, character, and language, 
of the three, nations, which is neyertheless adyancing at 
such railway speed, and with such iron necessity. Should, 
indeed, the mflnences which are at work succeed in melt- 
ing down the nations of Europe into one yast whole, na- 
tional peculiarities must disappear. But eyen in this case 
ire owe a debt of gratitude to those writers who in their 
"^orks, as in.museums, shall preserrethem for the inspec- 
tion and insixuction of after-ages. Such authors we may 
f^er compare to the disentombed cities of Hereulaneum 
uid Pompcdi, which haye retained not only the language, 
the history, and the general aspects of a dead age, but&e 
potest details of manners and customs, of Auniture and 
^^^ where— strange,terrible, and instructiye the spectacle 
"^yca see, under the crust of laya, temples, forums, amphi- 
^^tres, tombs, pictures^ payements, witii wheel marks 
^om hi the solid stone ; corns, grinding-nulls, wine and 
rood; dungeons, with captives stSl chained in their dread- 
^^^litudes ; here and &iere a yictim who, though at li- 
"^ftjj had been oyertaken by the fiery storm — the skeleton 
"nnth standing at his cold anyil — the skeleton carpenter 
pHsping his idle tool— the skeleton spectator in the theatre, 
"^edinth his hands arrested in the act of applauding the 
P^iwrmer. Thqs in perfect, though ideal preserration, 



aad haUtades «f Wales, ItoImmI, and Ssotiaad, appear to 
altar-time on the pages of Downes, Ba^io^ QwHtia, JSdge- 
worth, Qalt» Wilson, and Sir Walter Scott 

We name as another oharacteristic of our modemlitera- 
ture, its breackth, or rath w cosmopolitanism. This may seem, 
but is not, in contradiction to the former remark. As the 
sharpest obseryar of his own breast is also t)ie shrewdest 
judgd of the character and motiyes of othsra, so the literature 
wh^ looks at hoikie is the better prepared tor extending 
its yiews and its sympathies abroad. A hoqie litarature is a 
healtl^ literature ; and a healthy literature like a healthy 
man, n generally a great trayeller. Henoc^ in no age have 
we seen oombined so much intensity and so much breadth ; 
so much attachiqent to the near, and so much sympathy 
with the distant) as in ours. The literature of Greece was 
proud, exelusiye, contemptuous ; it fixed the stigma of bar- 
barism upon all that was not writton in its own fine hand. 
The literature of Rome, again, was servile and imitative, 
it leaned, though often in a noble attitude, upon its own 
haughty captive; it ceased at a very early period to 
be national, and became a version of the Greek. The 
French literature, again, tvue at least to the frivolity and the 
devemess of the nation, resembled Uie Greek in this, that 
it treated all others with dvil but cutting scorn. Whereas 
it is the distinction of the Germans and of the British, that 
they, both cherishing a warm love for their own country 
and their own country's writers^ hold out open arms to fo- 
reign influences and importations. The Germans, we grant, 
were firstin this generous oonduci While we, ontiiis side 
of the sea, were denouncing and anathematising the first 
rank but beautiful luxuriance of the German mind, they 
were sitting at the feet of our leading authors ; they were 
trans lati n g Shakspeaie, imitating Milton, and appeared 
to understand their peculiar beauties even better, and to 
have imbibed their genuine spirit even qiore ftilly than 
oprselves, till at last, shamed by this return on their part 
of bye ihr hatred, and admiration fer contempt, we were 
compelled to do them true but tardy justice. Since then 
the wild thunders which pealed over the Hartz and the 
Brocken, have awakened many au echo within the circuit 
of our own shores. The voices of Weimar and Bayreuth 
new give law to the hig^^r Utsrature of Britain. Nay, a 
sohool has been formed, which appear to have transferred 
the allegianos of its heart, thought, and language, to the 
fiitherland of Germany. MeaDwhile, foreign blood has 
been infiiaed into our literature &on^ other sources — ^from 
Italy, from Spain, and of late ^m Eusaia ai^d from 
Sweden; and through the means of our young scholars 
repairing to ibreign universities, a practice becoming more 
common every year; of our ships and steamers flying to 
erery quarter of the globe; of our hardy travellers, found 
like the fern and the pine everywhere ; of our centrical po- 
rtion amid the q>okes of a wheel as wide as the earth, — 
our literature has become, or is becoming, a compound, in 
addition to ite own native qualities, of the forces, the refine- 
ments, and the riches of every clhne. As London is the 
real capital, so ours is the real literature of the world. 

Simplicity is another characteristic of our modem lite- 
rature. We do not entirely refer to simplicity of style^ 
although here too a very signal revolution has been 
effected. Toward the elose of tibe last oentury, a thorough 
depravation of taste and diction had inHscted even what 
were considered the mod^ of our then living litera- 
tora Addison's style — ^that green among the coloun^ 
so sweet, simple,' niiural— if timid, and incapable of ex- 
pressing the highest though^ or subserving the purposes 
of tiie most fervid eloquence, had gradually lost its 
hold upon the public taste, and before a native diction 
arose to supply ite place, there was an interregnum, in 
which prevailed, both in poetry and prose, every variety of 
felse and turgid language. Ihr Johnson, vrith all his force 
of intellect, not only fell into this feult himself^ but drew 
the entire tongue after him, for a season. * If you,' said Gold- 
smith to him, * were to write a &.ble about Uttle fishes, you 
would make them talk like whales.' Uniform swell, antithe- 
sis, and verbosity, were the oharaoteristics of this mode of 
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gianty not to be used with impunity by any one less. But 
file worst was, that it was used by many less, who exhi- 
bited the ' nodosities of the oak without its sti^igUi, the 
flash without the bolt, the oontortions of the sybil without 
the inspiration.' Essays, nay, handbills and advertise- 
meiits, receipts for making jolly, jam, and marmalade, 
not to speak of tales and love letters, were all written 
in what was called the Johnsonian style. Nay, the yery 
creatures who Tentured to assail the old one-eyed giant of 
criticism, sometimes pelted him with his own epithets, and 
he could not have felt yery comfortable to find his own 
big words flying about his ears. In Gibbon, again, the 
&ults of this style were accompanied by others peculiar to 
himself— indirectness, obscurity, and a pert flippancy of 
tone unworthy of the great historian, who could at times 
write such sentences as this, in speaking of the conquering 
Tamerlane: * He pitched his last tent at Arar, where he 
was expected by the angel of death.' In the orators of that 
day, but more particularly in Sheridan and Grattan, we find 
traces of the same yidous manner of writing. In the 
poets it came to its perfection in the compound epithets, 
' dry epiUiets laid on the outside, and into which none of 
the yitaUty of the sentiment was permitted to circulate;' 
in the forced personification and ostentatious impotence of 
Darwin, Hayley, Seward, and the Delia Cruscan School; 
and eyen in Junius and Burke, the two beet writers of the 
era, we find the taste or taint of the age in the laboured 
curtness of the one, and the stiff gilded frame in which it 
pleases the other too often to insert his matchless pictures ; 
and we think no one can haye read the writings of the 
excellent Mrs More without wishing that she had oonyeyed 
her usef\il and yirtuous thoughts in a style less elaborately 
copied from Dr Johnson, and giyen us less the ludicrous 
impression of a young lady wearing the wig and the spec- 
tacles of an old, solemn, priggish, and pedantic school- 
master. 

A change in this respect has come oyer our literature. 
The bare and literal style of Cowper; the oratory of Fox, 
whose words were said to be darts of fire, so neryous and 
so direct were they ; the rise of the Lake School, which re- 
duced simplicity to a system, and exalted it to a worship ; 
the example of Scott, and not less or perhaps more than 
either, the intense inftision of popular ft«ling, poured 
through the poMcAl changes and upheayings of the day, 
haye tended at once to simplify and exalt our mode of 
writing, to diffuse and render almost uniyersal, a clear, 
direct, and straightforward diction ; so that, take up any 
reyiew, or magaane, or newspaper, you are as certain to 
find a good general style, as in going to a new part of the 
country you are sure to find it subdiyided into fields, and 
abounding in hedges and drains. There are, indeed, to 
this some ridiculous and some illustrious exceptions. 
There are a few, and those of no mean mark, since they 
include the names of Chalmers, Garlyle, and Professor 
^Ison, who, it would appear, consider themselyes priri- 
l^od to do with langu^ what they please— to inyent 
a style for themselyes — ^to deal with woids as the autumn 
winds with leayee, tossing them about in the fierce breath 
of thdr spirits, and who, if critics tell them that they write 
ill, reply only by writing worse. We do not exactly defend 
the eccentricities of such men, but we would simply say this, 
we must take them as they are, andbe thankftd for them as 
they are ; we must take the lion mth his beard; we must 
take the sun with his blinding, as well as with his ripen- 
ing ray, and bear with the shriek of the hurricane when 
we think of its salutary influence. Truth may, let certain 
journalists say what they like, speak sometimes in a 
strange and startling fiishion, and remain truth still. 
Whether such a priyilege be granted or not, it is likely to 
be taken. Some men, tike the chainless elements of the 
air, like the tameless creatures of the desert, obey a law, 
and sp«kk a language, and fi>llow a way of their own ; ' they 
hear a yoice we cannot hear — ^they see a hand we cannot 
see.' 

We haye spoken hitherto of simplicity of style. But 
surely there is a deeper simplicity in the literature of the 
age than this— surely amid the lerity, and the selfishnets^ 



and the fiilsehood of the world, and of the literary world, 
we are aware of a slow, silent, but mighty stream of ten- 
dency, setting in toward a more liberal, a more straigiit- 
forward, and a sincerer style of thought, on the p«rt of 
modem thinking and writing meiL We must not JbrestaQ 
ourselyes in what we haye to say of the earnestness of 
modern literature, but we meanwhile may be permitted to 
note this growing simplicity of purpose, as a main and a 
new feature in the age. It was the want of this, we think, 
which partly, if not principally, disqualMed Byron from 
being the leader of his country. He was endowed in tiie 
yery prodigality of nature. He had birth, wealth, ^beauty, 
genius, admiration, and loye. He rose proudly and at one 
sweep aboye all his cotemporaries, as & to claim kindred 
or demand a contest with a superior order of beings ; and 
yet he was miserable to madness, according to the mea- 
sure of a demon ; the yocabulary of woe laboured under 
the demands of his melancholy; the gauge of hell alone 
could compute the depth of his wretchedness; and never, 
neyer more, till this scene of tears and mglbs be ended, 
shall we meet with such an expounder of the wretchedness 
of man. And why so miserable, and why a wreck so dreaiy ! 
Thomas Macaulay has truly said, it was because he was a 
spoiled child. Another has said in yerse— 

* The thought that he was greater than hin kind 

Had atmok, metbinks, his eagle spirit blicd. 

By gaziug at bis own exceeding light/ 

The plain prose and English is, he wanted simplicity of 

Surpoee ; he had no one great obiect in life ; he would 
e neither one thing nor yet another. life was neitho' 
with him an earnest single-eyed effort, nor waa it— Hx>n]d 
it be — a mere display. He belieyed, and trembled as he 
belieyed, that it was a serious thing to die, but he felt 
not sufficiently that it was a serious thing to liye. He 
would not struggle, he must shine ; but he could not be 
satisfied with mere shining without struggle. And h^iee, 
ill at ease in himself, he turned to bay against society, 
man, and God; and hence, too» he has, if we may so speak, 
fallen through the age, with loud noise, amid wide atten- 
tion, and praise^ and blame, and sympaUiy, and tean^ but 
has not left a profound and permanent impression nptm 
a period to which, after all, he has told nothing save his 
own sad story. How great the contrast between him and 
such a man as Dickens ! His mere literary merit is &r in- 
ferior to Byron's. He has no massiye or profound intellect : 
no learning superior to a schoolboy's; no yery yast or 
creatiye imagination ; and yet, through his simplicity and 
sincerity, he has obtained a popularity and influence which 
neither Shakspeare nor Scott in their lifetime exemp1ifi«L { 
He is ruling oyer us, like a fiuiy king or Prince Pretty- i 
man, strong men as well as weak yieldmg to the 'ghunour' | 
of his tiny rod. Louis XIV. walked so erect, and was so 
perfect in the management of his person, that people mistook 
his yery size, and it was not discoyered till after his death 
that he was a little and not a large man. So many of the 
admirers of Dickens haye been so daizled by the elegance 
of his proportions, the fiiiry beauty of his features^ the 
minute grace of Ms motions, and the small sweet smUe that 
plays about his tiny mouth, that they haye imaged him 
to be a Scott or a Shakspeare. He has neyer fiiUen into 
such an egregious mistake ; he has neyer sou^t to alter 
by one octaye the note nature gaye him, and which is not 
that of an eagle, nor a nightingale, nor a lark, but of a 
happy, homely, gleesome cricket on the hearth. Nerer was 
a monarch of literature less enyied or more loyed. Even 
the Times the other day had not the heart to wre^ its 
ftdl yengeance upon him, but ' stayed its thunder in mid- 
yolley.' And while rather wondering at the length of his 
reign oyer such a capricious republic as thftt of letters, and 
while fearlessly expressing our doubts as to his greatness 
or permanent dominion, we own that Ins sway has been 
that nf gentleness, of a good, and earnest, and kindly man, 
and unite in wishing long life and prosperity to .* bonnie 
Prince Charlie.*' 

We may mention hopeAilness as another marked charac- 
teristic of modem British literature. To this we haye reached, 
as it seems to us, through two periods g( a yery opnodte 
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duraeter — throuirh a period of indifference and through an 
age of despair. The eighteenth century was on the whole 
a oentory of n^^atiTe hopeleesness ; it was not active enough 
even to entertain an erect and fierce desperation. As a 
life it lay down la&ly to enjoy, as a literature, to describe 
fidthftilly and literally the world as it was. It never 
thought of trying to make that world better, or of hoping 
that better it should ever be. If its gross ease continued 
undisturbed, it was perfectly content, and the heathen and 
the miUenium might shift for themselves. This was the 
age of indiffarence— an indifference so general and great» 
t£it it affected the finest productions of its genius ; and in 
all Addison's exquisite Saturday papers, which are uni- 
fermly of a moral character, there does not occur, so fiir 
18 we remember, the most distant gleam of hopeM allusion 
to the prospects of the world. Individual immortality is 
the klea he lovee principally to indulge. This indifference 
yielded to various influences about the close of the oen- 
toiy; and for a while, above its busy and tumultuous 
movements, ' Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her 
golden hair.' But afterwards, when those fair dreams had 
been disappointed, when the good genius of the French 
Rerolution seemed to ' vanish in a shower of blood,' then 
fierce despair came down on a large portion of the literary 
and philosophical world. Old evils seemed returning. 
Superstition and tyranny seemed rivetting their grasp 
upon the necks of mankind. Behind the smoke of Waterloo, 
amid which dim-discovered scaffolds, and the many-headed 
beast of the Holy Alliance were seen rising, the sun ofliberty 
appeared to be going down. Hall, for instance, said that 
that fight had put the clock of society many degrees back- 
ward. More sanguine and impetuous spirits than he wept 
tlond when they thought that the world had waded so deep 
and 80 &r in blood to so little purpose. Of late, however,- 
there has been another reacdon. Long-continued peace, 
adrandng improvements, liberalising institutions, increas- 
ing knowledge, these and other causes are contributing to 
arouse a new and a quenchless spirit of hope in the minds 
of all men, and particularly of the finer mtellects of the 
times—a hope the more likely to be solid as it is fiur soberer 
than it was. That misanthropical spirit which, in varied 
fibapes and degrees of sadness, infected the verse of Byron, 
the prose of Haxlitt, and even of Foster, has well nigh dis- 
appeared. In its place has come a certain cheerfVil sanguine 
tone, which, iTit have lessened somewhat the grandeur, 
has increased the beauty of our literature. We have evi- 
dence of this in the cheap literature of the day, which in- 
variably has taken the bright side of things, and whose 
light pages are at present entering' so many, both of our 
palace and our cottage homes, as beautifhl, as gladdening^ 
as welcome, and almost as cheap as sunbeams. We have 
evidence of it in the tone of our poetry, which, dealing less 
in sentimentalism, in rhapsodies of fictitious woe, in 
minute and morbid views of human lif^ has become more 
S^iu&l joyous, manly, resembling lees the melancholy note 
of the ni^tingale than the tree carol of the lark, singing at 
heaven's gate her songs of hope and gladness. Our thinkers 
altogether feel more than they did, that amid all the gloomy 
and dreadftil phenomena of the world, there is a soul of 
goodness at work, there is a process of divine alchemy 
ttn finishe d in the great crucible, that the motion of society 
and of mmd is not oscillatory as that of a pendulum, 
bat progressive as that of a wheel— of a wheel which may 
halt, may drive heavily, but cannot drive backward, and 
▼ill be ready to convey their glowing anticipations in tlie 
language of two of their own tribe, predicting in a different 
age, and in a different land, and in a different language^ 
bat expressing the same essential and eternal truth of 
Emerson, when he saya^ * all men shall yet bo lovers, and 
*hen shall every calamity be dissolved by the universal 
fi^Bhine; ' and <^ Jean Paul, as, feeling that *it is thedarkest 
hoar of the night in which the dead wake and the living 
"Warn,' he cries out, * but thou Eternal Providence shall 
caoae the day to dawn;' and there spake he not in his own 
^*me alone, but in that of the universal human heart, for 
rJ^ *11 creatures now sigh to be renewed! We cannot 
*^ ihvourably contrasting this aspect of our current 



literature with that of France. There exists in that country 
what is well called the * literature of desperation,' the moral 
of which seems to be the neoessity of 'universal, simultaneous 
suicide,' and which is determined to work out to the last 
dregs ibe worst spirit it has extracted fhnn the writings 
of British and German literature. It is melancholy to 
think of a class of works obtaining popularity, which are 
little else than elegant arcades conducting to the Seine, 
and the other dread chambers of Parisian death. And let 
us rejoice that though the infection of this monstrous style 
of writing did threaten once to extend to a certain de- 
partment of our fictitious compositions, the sound taste of 
our country has r^ected and repulsed it with indignation 
and horror, and Idft us a literature at once heal&y and 
hopefhL 

We come, lastly, to speak of the earnestness which is 
beginning to manifest itself in the literature of modem 
Britain. A certain seriousness and intensity of purpose, 
a certain reverence and purity of thought, a certain re- 
spect for the religious element and the rdigious character, 
are revealing themselves in the tone of literary works and 
in the language of literary men. An earnest man may be 
known in Us very laughter, so an earnest age may be detected 
in its very jest4)ook8. Think of that li&e weekly paper 
called Punch ; many read it merely to be amused, and we 
do think that the spirits of the age are better for it We 
do believe it has prevented suicides, and may lengthen 
lives. But this is only the surfiuse ; there is something be- 
hind it Its laughter has a. sting with it; it makes you 
reflect afterwards. We speak not of its political, but of its 
moral purpose and power; and to expose the great hum- 
bugs of the age; to abate its pompous nothings ; to laugh 
at its insane schemes ; to shoot fiuly as it flies, even when 
it flies on high in the highest places ; to be ever in readiness 
to turn upon f^esh abrardit^ and delusion an instant and 
terrible tide of common sense, edged vrith laughter, in- 
cludes, we say, a moral purpose, and is a profound moral 
power. Straws show the direction of the wind ; so when 
the lightest work in the empire' is become a formidable and 
powerftil engine, it is verily a sign of the times, which he 
that readeth will understand if he read it with attention. 

In other quarters a higher influence and earnest ten- 
dency are appearing. R^ews and magazines which for- 
merly shunned or sneered at those great topics which 
enter into the deep secrets of God and tiie solenm destinies 
of the human family, now advert to them often with interest 
and respect We will not— dare not say that this earnest- 
ness is as yet so profound as it should be, and as it must 
yet become. We will not say that this spirit is yet so 
thoroughly on the one hand embodied in nxed principle, 
or on ^e other so tiioroughly severed flrom sectarian bias 
and prejudice as were desirable; but we look on it with 
hope— we hail it with joy. 

Why should the daughters of Heaven stand apart or in 
antagonism to each other 7 They own one origin, and they 
look to one home. Three are they in number. One is 
attired with severe simplicity ; her eye is piercing, her air 
masculine ; one hand rests on a terr^trial globe, the other 
raises a telescope to the stars : her name is Science. The 
next is more gaily and elegantiy attired; her cheek is 
tinged with a flresher bloom, her mouth is radiant with a 
sweeter dimple ; one hand leans upon the open page of Shak- 
speare, the other holds a pen which seems to drop sen- 
tences of gold : her name is literature. The third is a more 
matured and matronly figure ; ' grace is in all hev steps, 
heaven in her eye ; in every gesture dignity and love ; a 
dark but transparent veil envelops her majestic form ; her 
eye is raised in contemplation of regions higher than those 
sidereal heavens to which her sister Science restricts her 
gaze ; one hand rests upon the book of God, the other, as it is 
lifted upwards, appears to allure to brighter worlds and 
point the way : her name is Religion. iSiey are sisters in 
one family, and shall be admitted into one eternal abode. 
Science shall yet drop her telescope before the throne of the 
Eternal; Literature shall yet pursue her studies and dream 
her glorious dreams amid the magic atmosphere of heaven's 
own day; and Religion shall yet take her two younger 
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sisiers by the Imad— «hall smile on them witb tho gentle 
soyeragn loye of a gupreme nature — shall introduoe them 
into the preeenoe-chamber of the King of Kings, and in a 
threefold ehord which if not easily broken, shall be united 
with them for eror. 

THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 

▲ TBin QHQST STOilT. 

Whim I wag % boy I had a reasonable share of snpema- 
tural knowledge. I do not mean that I had aiur knowledge 
of the black 9rU \ was no oozguror then; X am no oon- 
juror now. What I do mean is, that I had a due share of 
that supernatural lore which it was the fiuhion of the for- 
mer age to instil into the youthful mind. Knowledge 
oonToyed by the ignorant, the vulgar, the foolish, the wor- 
thy custodians of infhnt minds — ^the sordid keepers to 
whose eare is committed too often the tendereet buds of 
infknt promise. 

I had a tolerable horror of a tombstone, a respectable 
suspicion <tf a churchyard, and a rational foar of being left 
in the dark. My coivse of study (as was the ikshion in 
those days) had been much among dwarfii and ogres, giants 
and Jadka; and of the last named individuals, my admir 
ration waTcared between the hero of giant-killing celebrity, 
and him of bean-stalk fiune. I think my inclination rather 
prepondented in &Tour of the former ; but when I planted 
a bean in imitation of the latter in my little garden, which 
consisted, I should tell you, of a solitary flower-pot outside 
the window, I shuddered at my own intrepidity, half ex< 
peeting to see it orertop the house-top in no time. As I 
advan^ in years, I got from the rudiments of giants and 
ogres, to ^loiks and n>eetroi, which I consider a higher 
branch in supernatural knowledge. Superstition springs 
up in the human breast as readily, as persertringly, as 
hemlock in the i&elds and ftirrows, the hedges and ditches, 
in spring; only it is not se pretty, and much more perni- 
cious. There is an appetency in the human mind for the su- 
pernatural — an appetency which, if not satisfied with the 
wholesome food of religion, will turn to food upon the 
empty husks : the baleftd weeds oS wfursHtion, The cure 
of superstition is religion — ^the only radical and complete 
cure; but t^re is a sort of secondary application, t^ridi- 

CttiOMf. 

Superstition seems to occupy a sort of middle ground 
between the sublime and the rldioulous. Religion, we re- 
peat, is the sublime, the real, the serious, connected with 
the supernatural ; and it is only by ascending to this sub- 
lime that the mind can attain to any lasting and impreg- 
nable position against the assaults cS superstitiQn ; yet by 
a remarkable arrangement of the mentid machinery, it Is 
sometimes wholesome to descend to the ridiculous ; super- 
stition hath a perfect loathing of the ludicrous. In a word, 
if a man wouM get rid of his superstitious foars, he must 
first fortii^ his mind b^ the realities of religion ; satisfy the 
natural crayings of his spiritual appetite for the supema- 
tmtd, by the Terities of rerelation ; and he may then turn 
round and laugh at those fears and tkncies which had here- 
tofore assailed him. 

I repeat, when I was a boy, I was thoroughly acquainted 
with aU that mass of rubbish which one would think the 
past generation supposed essoitial to inihntine education. 
I had gone through the whole preliminary course of giants 
and dwarf^ graduated upon ghosts, speculated upon 
spectres, and was thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
cnildish superstition. In the days to which I allude, ad^ 
vantage was taken of these things, both by old nurses and 
young nurserymaids, to manage children. After rattling 
a bunch of keys to keep the l»by quiet, they clanked the 
goblin's chain to hold tne infknt mind in awe. As I grew 
older I grew not wiser, but my superstitious kxn assumed 
a graver complexion ; I looked down upon the little boys 
who believed in ogres and fiiiries with disdain, but had a 
firm fisdth in apparitions and spirits. My old aunt was a 
perfect prodigy m this kind of knowledge. She could tell 
by the particular appearance of the winding-eheet in the 
candle^ whether the aoomed one was young or old, male or 



female- It mattered not thai we heard of no death in tlie 
eirole of our acquaintance; somebody must have bwo 
meant by the omep, that was certain, and must have died, i 
only we did not happen to hear of it; or if nobody died, 
that was their fi^ult, not the omen's. Then there was Uk 
death-watch behind the picture. How horrified the okl 
lady looked when we first heard it She and I were tfai 
only tenants of the chamber, so, of course, it was <m$ of ««, 
and though we continued obstinately to livn on, the good 
old lady shook her head moumAilly as thou|^ she thought 
we wer9 committing some strange sort eC inexpliisble 
impiety. Ind^^ { shrewdly subset, that PhoeWs dis- 
missal ^m our service, though my aunt laid it on the le- 
vity and untidiness of her nature, was main\y owing Id 
the said silly and light-hearted muiden's pertinadoudj 
persisting that the death-watch was nothing more than t 
spider. Phcebe, as the reader may suppose, was net mj 
instructor in spiritual lore; this was a certain old Naanj, 
a regular licentiate of goblin-hall, and one who mi^t bsn 
taken a degree as well as my aunt I suppose of these two, 
either mistress or servant would as soon hare sat down 
upon an adder as upon the ikirUmth chair at a dinner 
table. I have seen them out of spirits all the afternoon 
because they had spilled the salt at dinner, and actuillj 
affhast with horror when they discovered the knives ero«- 
ed. As for my aunt, she lost her only chanoe of a km- 
band, when she had arrived at that age at which hu^NUids 
are not to be found as thick as blackbeniea, through one 
of her superstitious whimsies. You must know, she wts 
past the period of any very romantic attachment, yet ibc 
lo<^ed with eyes of special fovour upon a certain smart 
slim little doctor of the old school, who wore a bri|^t him 
coal with basket buttons, a bouquet, a dapper little pig- 
tail, ribbed silk-stoekingB, and remarkably neat naakeoi 
tights. This Bsoulapius in pantakions looked with long- 
ing eye upon my aunt's five per cents., not to mtntioi 
her person (they were five per cents, at that time, yon 
know.) It is necessary to tell you, that my aunt was bj 
no means an ordinary personage. Ag$j you see^ is an a^ 
fix that will attach itself to persons whether we like it or 
not ; and age was elongating my annf s chin and attennst- 
ing her figure. Still she had been a very comely women, 
and she still retained <ae peculiarity of i^pearanoe. Her 
cheeks ctisplayed that striking, streaked, ingrained sssrlflt 
which defies even the advances of age. Did yon never see 
an old lady with a kind of scarlet still tinging her ehe^— 
none of your peach-blossom bloom, your transient erinh 
son that dyes the damask cheek of youth, and is as eva- 
nescent as the fbrvid passions and enthusiastic hopes, and 
ardent aspirations of youth ; but your good wear and tear 
scarlet that defies the hand of time, like the true fbelingi 
of kindliness and warmth of friendship that an honeat^ 
hearted man carries with him to the grave? Suchaslreakj 
scarlet it was, as sometimes dapples the surfece of a ▼inter 
apple. My aunt was always fkmous for her good colour; 
indeed, in her early days, it was thought as she was too 
rosy to blush, or at least to show her blushes^ her nng^ 
jpot kept her in conntmance ; but I am sure this is a grosi 
calumny, for she had as much colour in her cheeks wben 
I last, as when I first saw her. Nay, she carried thii same 
colour to her coffin, and even in age reminded one of tboie 
crysanthemums and other late autumnal flowers that bloom 
and blossom flu* into the winter, casting an air of ofaeerfbl- 
ness even over the snow. An emblem it was of my annt's 
warm and kindly disposition; for such it was with allber 
whims. 

But to proceed, for I hate prolixity: The little doctor, 
under colour of attachment to her person, coveted Ijer 
purse, and she was not invulnerable. This Adonis m bas- 
ket buttons and nankeen tights, had made an impression 
very much to the endangerment of my reversionarv inter- 
est in the aforesaid five per cents. But it was not to be- 
The little doctor was as vwn as he was avaridons, and 
thought even more of his dignity than his interest Well, 
my aunt and old Nanny had somehow picked up a curious 
fkn(^, that it was unlucky to festen the seats of chairs into 
the frames. There was some rubbiBh about putting a sorev 
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into jooF ooffia, or irhtA not Toa aeo ih§ result my ve- 
fpeotod reador, but never 8tq» an old gentleman in his 
gMsip. The little doctor calling to see my annt one daj, 
WW thown into the dining-room ; be took a cbair, but the 
nnikstened seat— tbey were hone-bair eeata witb bras* 
nails—was projeetcd into the middle of the room, and the 
doctor, doubled up like a pair of hall^losed eompawei, was 
finnly fixed in the frame of the chair. Never ihall I forget 
the mixture of awe and astonishment depicted upon Sie 
eonntenanoe of my little sister, whom we fbnnd gazing with 
roond eyes and rounder mouth upon the ternfio contov^ 
tioDS of those nankeen iigfats— the extravagant and eccen- 
tric evohitions they performed in the air, as the Utile doc- 
tor struggled with finuitic earnestness to free himself fi^om 
his unpleasant position. Phoebe was the first to enter the 
room, drawn thither by the noise ; but ahe had no sooner 
peeped in than she dreW back, and retreated witih her ^ron 
in her mouth. We all ran to the rescue, but even my aunt 
eonld not maintain her dignity. The little doctor released 
at length, stormed like a fiiry; he called Phcebe all the 
eareless hussies in the world, and seeing my aunt ready to 
huigh, he hinted something about old maids and man- 
traps, at which, glancing at the chair, we had our laugh 
out^ and he sneaked away. My aunt was a little chagrined 
&t the issue of this adventure, and it was perhaps in some 
degree to restore her spirits that she took countiy lodgings 
fbr the summer season. 

Never shall I forget the glow of gladness with which, as 
a boy, I obtained this first peep into the dear green deli- 
oions country. Brought up in London from earliest infancy, 
I hsd never seen any thing but houses over the way. How 
my young eyes gloated upon tall trees and green fields; 
and, above lUl, the immense expanse of blue sky over my 
head, down to my foet, all around me coming down to 
touch the ground like a great canopy, a splendid azure 
tent to dwell in. There was the broad and brhnming 
rhames before our dpor^ with that quaint old cumbrous 
wooden bridge, the fu^hes of which seemed to me to in- 
gulf the little painted wherries which darted into the dark- 
ness of them. Then the sununer midnight skies ! When 
those multitudinous points of sparkling light came out 
over my hfad, my little neck quite ached with looking up 
at them. There are stars over great cities, to be sure ; but 
then you know there are also houses over the way to hide 
them. Another source of delight, and to my mind quite 
as interesting as the stars, were the tiny sparks of illumi- 
nation with which the dry mossy banks under the old 
hedges were stored — gloif-worm^ ! What a perfect rapture 
of delight did I experience if hen I first beheld a number of 
glow-worms. What with Uie starry skies and the spark- 
ing g^ow-worms, and the balmy breath of the new mown 
hay smelling almost too sweet, it was a regular inidsum- 
mer nighf s dream to me. Then there was the liquid gush 
of the tide, gurgling and tinklhig about the banks, and the 
drowsy hum of the aii^jacent hamlet murmuring in the 
silence of the summer night Our house was situated near 
one of those warm, cozy, comfortable hamlets which are 
peculiarly English. Old lumbering red brick houses, and 
a dark red brick church, as plain a piece of architecture as 
Noah's ark would be to the eye of a shipbuilder, a square 
tower with a diamond-shaped dial, and a grey slate Tooi, 
nothing could be more plain and unpretending, but withal, 
it was as pleasant a place as a man need to see; one of 
those old hamlets that see their warp red ikces reflected 
in the Thames, and would be charming were it for nothing 
but the lovely contrast of deep red with bright green. I 
know that stone is better than brick — ^who doesn't? But 
}nst you compare one of the cold-looking grey and white 
towns of Oxfordshire, with the snug, ruddy, cozy villages 
of Surrey or Bfiddlesex, and see winch vou like best As 
to green, my young eyes actually revelled in it deep lu»- 
doua dark, or bright li^t yellowish. Then there were 
old hedges yards aoove my head, and rich luxuriant grass 
up to my middle. Our house was one of the oldest in the 
pbce, standing at some distance iVom the hamlet It was 

built tdAfitm rftd hriAlrfl. with hriffht red brifllm round the 



railing above it— that ftmny a9rt cf woodw railing which 
is formed into a kind of zigzag pattern, such as you some- 
times see depicted on a blue china plate, about the temples 
that are swimmiBg in the air— among the trees that are 
all fruit and no leaves-^where the men on the bridges are 
fishing in the air, and ths birds flying in the water. Then 
there was a sort of white wooden balustrade around the 
rooi; and over the door a carved stone face, as a keystone 
to the rustic work. I confess I never liked the look of that 
foce— its open mouth and stone dead eyes and snaky hair 
were very suspicious and supernatural. A strange old 
lumbaring plaee the house was altogether; and though 
from the garden we could seethe adjacent hamlet nestling 
among the trees, the house was certainly lonely and soli- 
tary. There were long passages about it <vnd when opce 
the word corridort eame to my mind, a word sacred to the 
ghost>bitten school of the last century, I began to fidget 
about them finely. I didn*t care a fig for passages, not I, 
but corridorti the very name was redolent of bleeding nuns 
and castle spectres, and phantom forms growing * &ie by 
degrees and beautifully less/ The staircase itself was 
enough to startle a child and make the qualms of supersti- 
tion rise on his stomach. The balusters were each a pon- 
derous piece of carved oakmanship, while the stairs were 
so broad and so shallow as to balk you when you put your 
fi)ot out JThere was a villanous worm-eaten air of anti- 
quity about the whole place that struck old Nanny ; and I 
heard her whispering to my aunt about it The ftimiture 
was all of the most sombre description ; the beds looked as 
if they had been made on purpose for lying in state; and 
the watch pockets at the head of them for death watches, 
rather than a modem Geneva. I saw old Nanny shake 
her head, and I was sure there was something in it; I 
don't mean in Nanny's head, but the shake of it As for 
Phoebe, she did not seem much affected, but I have no 
doubt that her fisars made her stick to the yonng man that 
minded the garden, as she did; anil I dare say my reader 
will agree with me. There was one iroom in particular, 
quite furnished after the Batclifie fashion; it was called 
Uie spare bedroom. Bad it been called the guest's cham- 
ber, or the blue roonii or any thing of that sort I verily 
believe I should have made up my yqung mind to take to 
my heels and quit the house; so tWe's no need for that 
idle poet or whatever he was, to say — * what's in a name ? ' 
There's a great deal in a name to the readers of romance. 
Guest's (d^berl blue room ! why, you might almost as 
well say the tapestried chamber at onoe ; but there is a 
snug, comfortable, modem air about the name of * spare 
bedroom,' that makes all the difiierence, I did not sleep 
there, indeed; my dormitoriumwas a smi^ back parlour, 
in whi(ih there was a bureau bedstead— one of those inno- 
cent atrocities — those honest cheats, by which people try 
to impose upon others, and only impose upon themselves, 
by inking that their imposition is successfbl. The first 
thing that excited my superstitious feelings was connected 
with this same bureau bedstead ; it was made to represent 
a ehest of drawers, and over it was suspended a picture of 
Oonway Castle. When I went to bed, uie situation of this 
picture struck me. If Conway Castle was above me, of 
course I was below Conway Castle. In the vaultSt the 
dungeons, the cells, there was a pretty place to be sleeping 
in. I had a complete fit of tiie fidgets during the whole 
night and in the morning begged old Nanny to remove 
Conway Castle; a request with which she was weak 
enough to comply. 

A fbw days reconciled us to our country habitation, and 
though I still looked with suspicion on some parts of it 
piuticularly the long passages, we got very comfortable. 
There were noiKi^ certainly theT4 were noises, and behind 
the wainsooat too, but then the rats mi^^t explain a good 
deal if they chose to speak out; poor innocent things, we 
laid much upon their dioulders. We were in hapny igno- 
rance at that time. And then the wind bore the blame in 
part 10 we made ourselves happy in si»te of the gloomy 
appearance of the house. How delighted was I with the 
Ihtte rural avooatbas ^^^jfJ^t^^ej^p^^^dw^Oi avidity. 
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kept fowls, of course, and it was my delight to feed than 
and watch them, scratching and clucking, and ever and 
anon with a cock of the head and a jaunty air of inquiry, 
which seemed to say — * Who are you ? what's your name ? 
why do you look at us ? * I say, I was general fowl-feeder ; 
and among other instances of animal character that came 
under my observation, I could not but observe the instinct 
of equity that nature has implanted in the breast of a fowL 
Perhaps it was a iMtry thought of mine, but it was na- 
tural enough. The instinct of equity alluded to was, that 
whereas all the fowls of the nei^bourhood came running 
to help ours to eat their barley, our fbwls went in return all 
over the neighbourhood to lay their eggs, whereby we 
never saw one of them ; but this I call poetic justice. 

Again, how pleasant to have a cow milked at our yerj 
gate ; how superior to London milk ! So we thought until 
we found that the worthy dairyman half filled his can vnth 
water before he began to milk his cow into it, when we 
suddenly [discovered that it was no better than London 
milk after alL 

But why do I linger over these trifles ? Is it to postpone 
the truth and spare the feelings of my beloved reader! 
Tain delicacy ! The truth must be told— it shall be told. 
Dear friends, there were naUee—thid rats were wronged, 
the wind was slandered — both were innocent; in a word, 
the house was haunted ! This terrible secret canj^ out from 
the young man that minded the garden, who told it to 
Phoebe, who told it to us. What a young man that was ! 
Though he knew all about the haunted chamber, he did 
not seem at all afraid. Of course, Phoebe oould 'not after 
this go out to the hamlet after dark alone, and that brave 
young man actually offered to see her home whenever she 
came, though it gave him the whole of the green lane to go 
by himself afterwards. At last, I suppose, he got a fright, 
for he offered to sleep In the house if we liked, which was 
a great comfort to us all except Phoebe. She protested she 
saw no use in having the young man in the house at all; 
if there was a ghost, it was a sheer waste of powder and 
shot to shoot at it Phoebe maintained her position with 
some firmness, until my aunt began to waver, when she 
immediately gave in, and thought the young man's proposal 
might be accepted. I considei^ Phoebe a very simple silly 
girl at the time, but my aunt did not seem to think her 
quite so artless as I did; I was a child then, and did not 
understand it all — / do now. 

Our tranquillity was quite disturbed — the report we 
had heard was a pebble thrown into the still water of our 
serenity. We looked upon the scene vrith jaundiced eyes ; 
the green was all turned yellow. Things now assumed 
their real and intrinsic horror; ghosts now squeaked be- 
hind the skirting-board — ^howled down the chimney ; the 
wind was now absolved, the rats were honourably ac- 
quitted. 

My aunt having taken the house for the season, could 
not pocket her feelings sufficiently to go home again ; but 
there was a fly in the ointment of our happiness. In the 
dusk of evening, many a mist wreath rising firom the river 
assumed a spectral form ; and that old birch tree with its 
silver stem, that graceful pensile tree waving in the wind, 
gave me many a good start We now discovered that the 
spare bedroom was the haunted chamber. Our good-na- 
tured neighbours told us all about it. They soon corro- 
borated the story of the young man that minded the gar- 
den. Had it not been so, perhaps now that I am come to 
years of discretion, I might have been disposed to doubt 
his veracity ; but, as I say, our good neighbours corrobo- 
rated the fact, and one more gamilous and good-natured 
than the rest, told us that there was no wonder that the 
chamber was haunted, for a deed of blood had been com- 
mitted in it, which, if related, would make our very flesh 
creep. Thisfilledupthemeasureof our bitter cup. Think 
of a superstitious &mily located in a haunted house ; for 
my own part, I became convinced upon how firail a woof 
the web of human happiness is woven. Bright and chum- 
ing, it is as the bubbles which I was so fond of blowing, 
with all the colours of the bow shifting about upon their 
fragile surffto^-as light, u bright, as bwf^mtf M iubttai^ 



tioL There were the same tall trees, the same gremfieldi^ 
the same blue sky, but I had lost my sense of exquisite 
relish for them. The very grasshoppers had got a sort 
of supernatural chirp, the ^ow-worms a pretematursl 
glimmer. We took no notice of the nightingale now, for 
an odious owl, with its melancholy howl and its greet 
staring eyes, had taken up its abode in the old pollard otk 
beside the Thames. The drowsy hum of tiie beetle annoyed 
me with its sepulchral sound, as it darted out of the letA 
eaten lime-trees ; and what was worst cHf idl, that faiid of 
ill omen, the bat, actually came bouncing against my hat 
as I entered the garden in the dusky summer evening. 
Yes, the world is a strange place; but stranger are the 
people that live in it ^ngs, indeed, are oontinuallj 
changing around us, but still more changeful are the ^es 
vrith which we regard the things by which we are sur- 
rounded. The bee expresses a virulent poison from the 
sel&ame flower that affords his store of honey ; and man 
draws good or eril firom the same event, as he is differently 
disposed. The same landscape that is monotonous to one 
man is admirable to another ; and when the poet Kgards 
nothing but the warbling of the nightingale, the supersti- 
tious man hears nothing but the hooting of the owL 

Being toUj imbued with superstitious fbars, our fiunilj 
had not much time fbr those m a more solid nature; hot 
the house, as aforesaid, being somewhat lonely, my aunt 
felt a little nervous one evening when old Nanny came intc 
the parlour and stated that these was a man leaning over 
the garden gate. 

< Nonsense ! ' cried Phoebe, who happend to be in the room, 
and whose eyes were better. * Nonsense ! ' she omUnnwi, 
as she peered fh)m the parlour window, ' it isn*t a man, if s 
a gentleman.' 

This specification was in itself satisfiustory, but much 
more so was the discovery which we made when the 
stranger advanced, that it was none other than our old 
fhmiliar friend, Sam Jones. 

Now it must not be supposed, firom the juvenile soubri- 
quet of Sam Jones, that the new comer was any thing tn- 
preaching to the juvenile in age, face, form, or figure. On 
the contrary, he was one of Uiose hearties who never go 
by any designation but old. There are some indiridualB 
who get the appellation of old almost fh)m infiuicy; bat 
then it is 0^ as a term of endearment, and even trm b- 
fkncy they only enjoy the changes which are rung by their 
friends upon the terms, old boy, old chap, old lad, old 
friend, old fellow. Sudi terms, together with a hearty 
slap on the back, are words to which the heart warms and 
the spirit dances, and the whole man becomes sufiused 
vrith the life-blood of friendship. These old f^ws, be it 
observed, often retain their most .juvenile appellations to 
their dying day, and while they are thus oH in the signi- 
fication alluded to, are nevertheless your Tom Smiths, or 
Ben Rickards, or Jem Taylors, or Sam Joneses of societj. 
Our friend was one of these ever-old-never-old geniuses, 
but he was an elderly man. He vras a stout, hiUe^ florid 
man, in a blue coat and brass buttons, and one who stock, 
in despite of all argument, in defiance of all opposition, to 
the well nigh obsolete atrocity of drab shorts. Sam Jones 
was one of those universal geniuses who can do eveirthing 
indifferently but nothing weU. He prided himself upon 
his manifold accomplishments, but upon none so much as 
blowing the bassoon. This was his solace in solitude, (br, 
by the by, he could never play in concert He kept time 
well enough (according to his own account) when he played 
alone, but anybody else put him out His bassoon parts 
were always fragments of orchestral music, and as he 
always kept the rests as rigidly as a devout papist keeps 
the fksts, conscientiously counting the time in silence, the 
effect was more curious than pretty. You might hear hhn 
coming out with a few sepulchral groans without a shadow 
of melody, and then maintaining a profoimd siloice un- 
broken but by a measured and heavy footfiEill as he heal 
and mentally counted the time, for mark you, the reed iras 
in his mouth ; after which a few eccentric flourishes would 
burst upon the astonished ear again. This peculiar affoe 
tion for so strange an instrument as the bassoon had oh- 
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tained him among his inttmates the e:q>re68iTe cognomen 
of 'Old Blow-poet* 

Such was Sam Jones, the kindest, heartiest, honestest 
of old friends. Bjb approach, as yon may suppose, was a 
BOUTOQ of deep delight to all the fiunily. I knew that his 
presence was as good as a carte blanche for me to commit 
all sorts of mischief^ for nobody conld be angry with any- 
body while Sam Jones was present His countenance was 
like that of the sun when he shows his bright rosy &ce in 
the western sky, making the windows glitter, and the 
chamber walls glow, and lighting up the whole fkoe (^na- 
ture with a smile. I say his presence was a signal to me 
for unirersal license, for wi^ my aunt he was a most 
especial &Touiite, though she was always shocked at a 
habit he had got of chucking Phoebe under the chin; but 
this is a knack rery common to old gentlemen who wear 
drab shorts, particularly if they are trayeHers, which (to 
let the reader into a secret) was the case with Sam Jones. 
By the by, when I use the word traveller, I do not employ 
it in the same sense in which it is applied to Bruce and 
Behoni, Park, Denham, and Clapperton — perhaps I shall 
be better understood when I say that Sam Jones had tra- 
yelled on his own account. He had not travelled with a 
turban and gown like dear prud^t Bruce, or in a British 
nmfoim like poor imprudent Clapperton, but in the pecu- 
liar costume perhaps alluded to already too often. 

Hail to thee ! tluioe hail, thou charming, thou inestim- 
able treasure, cheerfulness ! Wit may flash and sparkle 
like the cormscations of the northern sky, attracting our 
wonder and delight as they do, but cheerfiilness is like the 
li^t of day, which no one estimates until it is departed. 
Wit and humour are admirable things ; but wit, alas I too 
often lores to wound, and though humour is good, there is 
no humour so good as good humour. Sam Jones was the 
teiy impersonation of good humour. Judge then, beloTcd 
reader, if Bam Jones was a fit subject for superstitious 
fiuicies; judge if Sam Jones was a man easily to be im- 
posed upon by spectral illusions ; judge if he was one of 
those nervous individuals who see shadowy forms between 
themselves and the key-hole, or who &ncy themselves tea- 
pots or umbrella stands, or who believe themselves to be 
candles and call their hats extinguishers, or imagine their 
heads to be formed of pie-crust made to be broken. In short, 
I inquire, was Sam Jones a man to be deceived ? And yet 
how (tften in after years did my littie superstitious heart 
throb at the remembrance of his words, * It's all true, 
ma'am, the house is haunted ! ' 

Pleasant was the company of our old fiiend, and rapidly 
ran the hours away as he chatted and joked. His lokes 
were very small, and no doubt his talk was equally so, 
but it had the exquisite ingredient of good humour, to 
which I have alluded, to eiUiven it The hours ran on, 
and still he * smiled and talked,' until it grew into the 
dead waste and middle of the night — ^that faj^onable hour 
for walking among the fitshionables of the diuiHshyuxi, 
when they sally forth to make midnight calls upon their 
^srthly acquaintances. I should tell you I was always 
allowod to sit up when Sam Jones was present ; yes, to 
sit up to supper; and supper was now over, and the 
tumblers were on the tray, and our old friend, leisurely 
untying the strings at his knees, and unbuttoning the off- 
side of his gaiters, which operation I observed always 
made his face very red, said he supposed we had not got 
A pair of slippers in the house large ^ough for him. 
^he gathering gloom on my aunt's countenance had not 
heen altogether unperceived by me. It now came to a 
^'isis. A dvil war was waging in her breast ; hospitality 
^^ arrayed against itself and causing tins intestine tu- 
mult; for on l£e one hand she could not endure the idea 
ofaskmg her old fHend to go to the village, and yet, on 
pother, was it not worse to put him into that chamber, 
-^h^ was but one spare bed — ^but one spare bedroom in 
we house; and it was Uiat room. . 

°a>u Jones saw my aunt's embarrassment, and as iie 
never hesitated to speak out, he inquired the cause. My 
»unt was brought to book. She tried to prevaricate, to 



«^Wfai, to make the best of it, but it was all of no use ; she I by our attentive nostrils. 



was obliged to confess at hist that ahe had but one spai 
room, and that was haunted. I wish you could have heai 
the old gentlenum's laugh at this announcement Hi 
laugh was always the most hilarious thing in the worh 
but upon this spedal occasion it was superhuman. I coi 
fees that, listening as I did with breathless attention to m 
aunt's explanation, and coming as that explanation did t 
so fearful a crisiB on the word Jiaunted, I was as muc 
startied by that sudden peal of laughter as though a veril 
able ghost had clapped me on the Moulder. But when w 
saw our old friend s ruddy &oe encrimsonod with convu] 
sion, the tears running from his eyes, and heard him tak 
up again and again such a burst of laughter as mode th 
tumblers jingle on the tray, we could not resist the infec 
tion that there is in mirth, and were fiurly obliged to joi 
the guffaw. Yes, and if the fibres of our superstitiou 
feelings had been a whit less deeply rooted, they mus 
have been eradicated by that hearty laugh. The ludicrom 
as before hinted, is a kind of alkali to neutralise the aci< 
of superstition, and the effervescence in which it passes ol 
is often a hearty laugh. 

But our ghostly misgivings were not to be quelled bj 
one laugh, however hearty. Of course my aunt could no 
resist frimd Sam's expressed determination to encountei 
the horrors of the haunted chamber. She endeavoured U 
dissuade him, and even hinted at three chairs and the so& 
in a room of less ominous import But Sam scouted thit 
proposal with disdain ; hinted something about being swon 
at Highgate never to sleep on a chair when he could gel 
a good bed; said that he never slept upon a sofa and 
chmrs but the so& and chairs betray^ an unconquerable 
desire to part company ; and» finally, set all ghosts, gob- 
lins, spectres, and apparitions at defiance. 

We heard this rash and reckless man with a shudder, 
and my aunt related to him all that our good-natured 
neighbours had told us about the haunted chamber ; but 
he was npt to be deterred from his purpose, and if the 
truth must be told, my aunt was suffering under a mortal 
attack of curiosity, which in some degree neutralised her 
fears. There was something inexpressibly exciting in the 
idea of a nuui going to sleep in a haunted chamber, and 
though I cannot go so fkr as to say that she wished poor 
Sam Jones to get a fright, yet I believe she was a little 
piqued for the honour of the apartment; she didn't like to 
be laughed at — ^no one does ; and she felt a certain senti- 
ment, I am sure, to the effect that if he did see a spectre it 
would serve him right At length came the hour for 
separation. My eyes, notwithstanding my fears and Jones's 
fun, had been seeing that kind of rainbow-coloured engine- 
turning about the candle which denotes decided drowsi- 
ness, and at length we parted. 

My aunt's chamber was immediately beneath the haunted 
room, and she suddenly thought that I should be very lonely 
sleeping by myself on that eventfiil night, and so she would 
take me to sleep with her. It was exceedingly kind and 
considerate of my aunt &nd so I felt it The least noise 
on that night was exciting. How we lay and listened to 
the creak of Sam Jones's shoes. He seemed as if he never 
would go to bed ; perhaps he was afraid. At length he 
was still; but he was not in bed, for we could hear a 
strange bumping on the floor, just like the noise that a 
nurse makes, rocking an in£uit, on her chair. What could 
it possibly mean ? Siun Jones could not be nursing a chUd. 
Was it possible that this was the ghost, and that our friend 
was even now engaged in some awifhl interview. The thing 
was inexplicable ; and then there was a no less inexpli- 
cable noise like the tapping of the poker on the hob. What 
could it all mean? There was no fire in the grate, for it 
was summer, you know. These were funis^^ indeed; noises 
enough to make the boldest shudder. And now a strange 
mysterious fragrance seemed to eddy about the house ; the 
village clock tolled one, I had heard of ghosts leaving a 
peculiar fragrance behind them; some of an ambrosial, 
some of a sulphureous nature, but this — * Bless my heart ! ' 
cried my aunt; *■ I hope he has not set the house on fire.' 
No, no» as it became a littie stronger, it was recognised 
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•Rlthy tobacco!' exclaimed my atmi 

Sam Joned tras smoking a pipe, k&ocldng oilt the Afihes 
on the hob, and rocking himself in his elbow-chair. That 
daring man was itctaally so much at his ease as to be 
femoking a pipe, sitting alone in the haunted room. There 
ii something so much like taking it easy — ^making your- 
self at home — ^in smoking a pipe, that we were amazed at 
his audacity. The idea of making younelf at llome in h 
haunted chamber I 

At length, I presume, his pipe was out, Ibr we heard 
the creaking of his shoes again. Soon after Ms door opened. 
He is scar^ ! He cannot sleep there I Was tiie simul- 
taneous thought of my aunt and me as we started up ill 
bed. The tery idea made our blood run chill, but a warm 
glow came to our hearts As we heard him shout in * sttti- 
torian Toice. 

• Phoebe ! Phdebe I ftome cold water.' 

There wiU9 a long pause, !br Phoebe hiid retlf^ to rMi 

< Phoebe ! * cried the impetuotus Jones. < Ph^be I th«re'« 
no cold water in the room.' 

Phoebe at length took up the watei^. What a bold girl 
that was ! We actually heard her run giggling bliok along 
the passage. But it is of no use making a long story about 
nothing. I was always ^nd of bre^ty, and am so still 
The morning came, and with It camfe Siun JoUM down to 
breakfksi Imagine if you can, my beloted reader, With 
what intense fbelings of awe and hushed curiosity my aunt 
and I regarded him. We saV at once that there Iras domi^ 
thing on his mind ; that bold Tisage was blank ; that mtary 
fiice of his had assumed ah air of gloomy importance. He 
said nothing, but he shook his head monmftilly. My (iunt 
was literally a&aid to ask. Breakfiut was serted and 
passed in dull silence; that silence beOame extreinely irk- 
some. Our old fhend appeared determined to preserve 
the mystery; he endently shrunk from inquiry, and per- 
haps nothing would have been ditulged had not my aunt's 
curiosity become irresistible. She could repress herself no 
longer, and just as Sam had finished Ms third round of 
toast, and, with a gentle si^ was asking for Sottie more 
ham — ^I know I am right, l^cause I rememb^ wondeHng 
how he conld eat so muoh under the dftjttmstan^es— just, 
I say, as he was asking for some more ham, my aunt in- 
quired, in a fkltering tone, * Haye you liad a good nighf s 
rest!* 

' Don't ask me; don't ask me, my dear madam,' Was the 



But I must ask you, Mr Jbnes; I will ftsk yott ; itismy 
duty to ask yott 1 have A right to know Whether I did 
wrong in allowing a guest to undergo the terrible ordeal 
of thdt chamber. It i^ necessary that I should be pre- 
yented from putting another to so painM h trial, and 
therefbre I conjure you to tell me. were yon disturbed?' 

* I was disturbed,' said Jones, impressirfelt. 

* Then the chamber i»— is retily haunted r 

< It's all true, maVm, the chamber is haunted.* 

* But you don't mean to Say, Mr Jofaes— my goodn^s ! 
how yery exciting— to say that you were teally the Subject 
of a supematuraa visitation. That there is anytliing about 
that room. In short that vou — dear me ! — ^well, if ever * — 

< Madam, you know that t iulve laughed at these things, 
and thought them all fbl-de-rol-de-riddle fondes; but, I 
confess, had you been exposed to the nocturnal visitlngs 
that I have, it would indeed have made your flesh cTeep.'^ 

* Bless my heart ! then the nei^boui^ Were right) some 
deed of blood has been committed in that chamber.' 

* Not one, not one, but many, tt has been diSOOvered 
to me that not one but many a deed of blood has been 
committed in that chamber. Tou maj stippose, madam, 
I am rather a heavy sleepeT. What will you think when 
I tell you, that until long past midnight, nay, till the very 
dawn of day, I could not gsit a wink of sleep; I lay listen- 
ing to the churcih Clock of the neighbouring village, idid 
its iron tongue seemed to strike upon my very sotd. At 
length a blue light appeared in the chamber.* 

I* A blue light, my stars I* 

* No, ma'am, nobody's StUrS ; It Was iiie dawn ; the bine 
light of dawn; for I had left the shutters Optti in dise the 



C^ioflt should be short^^ted and not know when to nike 
its exit; ghosts, you know, are notorious fbrishort memo- 
ries, and he might have neglected to wind up lus Wit^ 
Then I heard a kind of hollow groan.' 

'Nonsense I 'i 

<I did indeed, ma'am; but as I understand Phoebe'i 
young man sleeps at no great distance, and as then irai 
some&iing of a semi-nasal demi-guttiu^ twang about the 
groan, it is quite possible that it mig^t have prooeedid 
from his sleeping form.' 

< But you are only jeering and tantalising me, Mr Jones.' 

* Well, then, to tell you the truth and make a short story,' 
Said Sam, resuming his natural manner, * I will oonieM 
that I have had a disturbed and restless^ nighty but ai U 
the haunted room, it's all a humbug/ 

"^A what do you say, Mr Jones ? ' 

* Well, I know it's a very vulgar sort of a eommon kind 
of a word, but it's immensely expressive, for thsugh the 
neighbours may scout the idea, I must tell you that Hbe 
story is a hum, and that the room is only haunted by * 

I nOver saw so dignified an exprea^on of disdain as ^ 
which sat upon my aunt's brow. Wel^ it ham beoa auA 
andsing-^ 

* A man convinced aninti his Will 
Ifl of the same opinion still.' 

6am Jones Slapped his thigh and laughed till lie was xeS 
in the ftM)e again ; but my aunt saw nothing to laugh tt; 
it was beyond a joke. And to teU you tifcs trudi, onr oU 
friend never regained his place in my aUnt's regard. In- 
deed, I am sure of it, for afterwards she always spoke cf 
him as Mister Jones. Well-a-way! The^ are all gone 
long ago. My poor aunt, and Sam Jones, and old Namij; 
and I nave lived to have a rosy fiioe and a round Wlf, and 
laugh at ghoste myself And I must say that^ as a seeoni- 
ary means of subduing superstition, I know of nothiag 
better than the ludicrous. By the by, I forgot to tdl yn 
that Phobbe married the young man that mkided tlM 
garden; 



SELECITIONS PROM THB itALIAH 
POfiTS. 

SmrA^ED as the Italian people have so long been amongBk 
the relics of ancient renown and grandeu^— almost every 
hillside and vaUey of their beautiftil but unhappy land 
recalling, as they must, some memoty of glories now de- 
parted—it might naturally be supposed that love of comitiy 
would have formed one of the chief characteristies of their 
poetry. But the political condition of Italy for many eea- 
turies, trampled on as it has been by surrounding Mm, 
and eontinually aMcted by intestine discord, seems, srea 
at an early period, to have benumbed, if not altMether 
extinguished, the spirit of patriotism. And the Italian 
muse, thus deadened to the enjoyment of loftier thflmee, 
has too often formed alliance with debasuig ones, and de- 
graded her high calling by ministering to polluting pis- 
sions — a result also in some measure attributable to the 
influence of the warm and excitable imaginations of ^ 
people, and aided, too, by the use of a language^ which, I7 
its exquisite delioaey, seems more espedallj fitted tsr (he 
expression of the Softer emotions. But even iu this lower 
sphere of poetry — the poetry of the hearir—we find msny 
examples of a pure and holv affection, the Im ooDDeoted 
vrith which we would not willingly let die. Petrarch's ad- 
dresses to his Laura, and Dante's wailings over his leet 
Beatrice^ ar« emanations of feeling whicdi recall no michaste 
^notion, but. On the oontrary, ynU. be for ever enshrined 
in the heart with tiiose sublime raptures which have 00a- 
ferr«d immortality on the Highland Mary of our ovn nir 
tional poeti. 

The sonnet is a q»edeB of poetical oompontien which 
originated in Ital v. Although appearing to us little fitt<|i 
for the loose and diseursive genius of Italian poetry, ii 
nevertheless happens to be the medium throogfa wiso^ 
many of the best paete have chosen to express theBsejvai. 
And in a reseat vafambla ooUeetioB af pokieal geas tnm 
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ItaliAn writers,* with wbioh we pturpoee maldiig our readers 
sHgMIy aeqvalnted, we find, thai bj far ih« greater por- 
tion of the tolume consists of this Ibmt of reive. Mt 
Olsflsfbrd's compilation deserves no stinted praise, whethei^ 
as respects selection or translation. In the prefilce to the 
prerions edition (for Mr Glassfbrd is no more, and the 
edition before ns is published by his executors), Mr Q. 
stoted that he had been guided in his selection by a desire 
to &Toid pieces of a tritial or immoral tendency, giving 
only tneh as were blameless in thought or expression, or 
bad erea ' tiie fiirther and higher recommendaticm of em« 
bodying some just sentiment or important truth. With 
this new,' he continues, * I have not hesitated to introduce 
nrions pieced entirely of a dcTotiotial character.' This 
intention, we can ater, has be^ careftilly carried out : 
there is not a piece of a questionable character in the whole 
eolleotion. As regards translation — an important matter 
to the general reader — the former edition of his work 
guned for Mr Glassford the reputation of being a spirited 
and fiuthftd translator Of tiid language; and So fiur as we 
hsTo been able to eompar^ Irith the original, the praise is 
amply deeerred. 

Two beautifbl sontiets by t^etrarch, oiie of ^e great 
m&sters of this Species of composition, will form our first 
extract fh>m Mr Glassford's Tolume : 

Kow that tbe earth i« still, and bashed the eky. 
Thai sleep on beast and bird bas fixed bis ooain ; 
ICdw that the night slow Wheels her spangled wbid, 
Atid silent in their bed the watert lie ; 

I watch, and pine, and weept for still is nigh 
Tbs sweet disturber and the pleasing pain ; 
I live in war and grief, and only gain 
By thoughts of her, short trace to misery. 

Thus from one fair and only foantain flows 

She bitter and the sweet by which I live ; 
ne only hand has power to hurt and heal. 
Thus do my sofferings nerer reaoh their elose ; 
1 every moment perish and revive ; 
80 distant am I irom the promised weal. 

' twt lifis I raoam ; T weep that I conld jAw^ 

ail hope and all desire on mortal thing,' 

(for mounted as I might upon the wing, 

Leaving some pattern to the after race. 
DO Thoa, who seest my sinful state and biM, 

Thoa invisible, immortal King! 

Tb my lost spirit frail thy subconr bring, 

My emptiness supplying with thy grace : 
That I, my life in war and storm who past, 

May. die in port at peace. Oh, if tny day 

Was dark and troubled, be the evening clear! 
Vouchsafe thv help ; my sand is ebbing fast : 

When death shall striite, ob may thy arm be near .' 

Thoa knowest that none other is my stay, f 

The authors of the subjoined are respectirely Sanaisaro 
and Ariosto: — 

Uy soul such pleasare oft in rieep reoMves, 
That death begins to seem a pleasant thing, 
Nor to be armed, perhaps, with such a sting; 
Or taste so bitter as the world conceives. 

For if the mind alone wakes, iees. believes, 
While every limb is dead and langaiahing, 
And greatest pleasure to my thoughts can bring 
when least the body reels and least perceives ; 

WbU may the hope be fcherished, that when ^uite 
Loosed ih>m the bondage of her earthly chaih, 

. She wakes, and feels, and knows her true del^t. 

Beipice then, troubled spirit, though in pain ; 
u thou can'st take even here so sweet a flight, 
What wilt thou in thy native seats again 7 

How shall my cold and lifeless prayer ascend, 

Father of mercies, to thy seat on high, 

If^ while my lipi for thy deliveratice cry. 

My heart against that liberty contend 7 
Do thou, who knowest all, thy rescue send, 

llioagh every power of mine the help deny ; 

And, oh make haste before the hour drawt nigh. 

When t^ tbe gates of death I shall descend. 
Eternal God, oh pardon that I went 

Erring so long, whence have mine eyes bden ainit 

with darkness, nor the good from evil known. 
To spare oflenders, being penitent. 

Is even ours ; to drag them fh)m the pit 

Themselves resisting. Lord, ik thino alone. 



• Lvrical Compositions, selected from the Italian po^; With 
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Nerer was the answer to the atheist more eloquently 
oMoeited than ift the first of the four sonnets which follow: 

O. CJOTTA. 
' TheT« is no Ood,* the Ibol in secret eries, 

' None who npboids this universal frame*' 

Tear off the bandage from the traitor's eyes. 

And to his ftdthless view that Ood proclaim. 
ts there no Ood 7 Look npward to the skies. 

Where all the radiant stara pronoonoe thy shMie ; 
I Or in the mirror which before thee lies. 

Trace every line and read toy Maker's name. 
Mo Ood 7 Tne argent streams that sweetly floi^, 
- The air yoo breathe, the ground you tread, each atone, 

Plant, flower, and herb, the aand, the winds thftt blow. 
All speak of Ood, all his dread being own, 

And praise him eloquent in signs that glow ; 

Believe their witnees, fool, if not thy own. 

0. FIAlOti. 
Tb strew these orbs through heaven • etpanse that glow. 

And round the centre guide their mazy flight( 

To rule the winds, and by the iarring fight 

Of elements, adorn the world below ; 
To stretch the shadowing cloud, and p«itat the bbW, 

The sun by day to give, the moon by night. 

That heat and cold alternate may delight. 

And plenty's horn with fruits may overflow; 
To lead the rivers through their devious UnS ; • 

Man to endow with rea^n add #ith sf>e«>eh. 

And all that live with power to feel and move: 
These are thy works of power, Maker divine I 

By which in pArt our feeble thoughts ihay reftbh 

The yet surpassing wonders of thy love. 

* . . Q. PASSfi&lHL 

When in the field I see a How'ret fldr, 

Here Ood has placed me, it appears to sa^, 

And here I praise Him still fnun day to day, 

And with my tribute sweet pernune the air. 
If to the gloomy forest I repair. 

And track the deadly serpent's gliding way, 

He too his lowly homage sterns to pay, 

Fulfilling Ood's behest who formed him there. 
The stream, tbe fountain, herb, and tree, Imd stohe. 

In silent languaj;e all, which way I rove. 

Beem to proclaim how good He is and kind. 
But thQU, and does He hear it ? thou alone. 

The fkir possessor, will not own his love ; 

Thou fkvonred most, the mithless and the Mind I 

0. D. OAdA. 

8^et wood, whose loneliness bears true oonseAt 
with troubled thoughts like mine ! now that the hour% 
Are few and dismal, and the north wind pouie 
His icy bolts down heaven's dark battlement: 

That age thy green and spreading boughs hsth bent, 
And on thy looks like mine are winter showers i 
Now that, in room of White and vermeil flowera, 
Are all thy sunny slopes with hail besprent; 

1 pdnder, by the short and glimmering ligh^ 
What soon myself shall be ; for I too feel 
My veins to stagnate, and my limbs grow noAb. 

But more than thee, and inly, I congeal ; 
My winter with a keener blast will come, 
And days more dim and cold, and longer night 

iThis laM is styled by Mr Glassford one dt the finest 
sonnets in the language, both as to thought and style, 
jfo poet who ever * built the lofty rhyme * could conceiye 
or execute more grandly than has been done oy the Author 
of the following gem : — 

L. A. MVRATORL 

With treasure fraught, victorious b'er the wind, 

I saw the merchant touch his native strand. 

And kiss the beach, and for a liioroent 6tand 

Tb pour the ofl^ng of his grateful mind. 
And, of this prosperous voyiige to leave behiad 

Bomb early mark recorded by his hand, 

I ^aw him write upon that very sand 

Hi» tribute to a Providence so kind. 
thankless roan, remembering thus hia goodl 

Swept by the coming billow as it flows, 

Forgotten mercies perish in the flood. 
But seto him met by some disastrous shook, 

l*hen shall yon find the history of his wo«a 

Not traced in sand, but soulptnred on the rock. 

Fotmin^ the latter portion of the book, are it ttiunber 
of beautiihl * airs,* oi- short terses, generally of a moral 
charactiir, some of which we had marked for insertion ; 
but the lehgth to which our extracts hate already run 
warns us, that, tempting aft Mr Glassford's tolume is, we 
must not detain our readers too long sipping at the Sweets 
of poetry. The same reason precludes ftirther remark as 
tb the merits of Mr Okssford's delightftil tolume. It is 
one which etery person of taste must hate in his Ubfaiy. 
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OHESBING INFLUENCES OV BTMPATHT. 

We are affected with delightftd sensations when we see 
the inanimate parts of the creation — ^the meadows, flowers, 
and trees, in a flonrishing state. There must be some 
rooted melancholy in the heart, when all nature appears 
smiling about us, to hinder us from corresponding with the 
rest of the creation, and joining in the uniyersal chorus 
of joy. But if meadows and trees in their cheerftil Ter- 
dure, if flowers in their bloom, and all the vegetable parts 
of the creation in their most advantageous dress, can in- 
spire gladness into the heart, and drive away all sadness 
but despair; to see the rational creation happy and flou- 
rishing, ou^t to give us a pleasure as much superior as 
the Utter is to the former in the scale of beings. But the 
pleasure is still heightened, if we ourselves have been u> 
strumental in contributing to the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, if we have helped to raise a heart drooping beneath 
the weight of grie^ and revived that barren and dry land 
where no water was, with refreshing showers of love and 
kindness.— iStftti 

SANOmiSD AFFLICTIONS. 

Sanctified aflSictions are the Ebenezers of the power of 
religion studding ^e vale of tears. — Bev. T. W. Jmkyn. 

BV8SIAN FUNERALS. 

We leam, from KhoVs work on St Petersburg, that 
black coffins are seldom used in Russia; coffins are gene- 
rally brown, but children have pink, grown up unmarried 
girls skyblue, while older females are indulged with a violet 
colour. Among the poorer classes the coffin is adorned 
with pine branches ; while among the rich, the whole way 
from the habitation to the church, is strewed with the 
same. Mr Kohl says — * The coffin is carried to the church 
uncovered, that the acquaintance who may happen to meet 
it in the street may have a last glimpse of their friend's 
&ce. The lid is carried before. The coffin is followed, even 
in the day-time, by a band of torch-bearers, with broad 
cocked hats, and enveloped in long black mantles. All 
those who meet the ftmeral procession take off their hats, 
and offer up a prayer to heaven for the dead ; and so earnest 
are their devotions that they do not replace their hats un- 
til the cavalcade has disappeared from their sight This 
mark of respect is shown to every corpse— to Russians as 
well as to Protestants and Catholics. In the chiurch the 
corpse is again set out in state, and the priests, clad in black 
and white, and holding in their hands wax-lights enveloped 
in crape, supply the dead with every thing they judge 
necessary forme journey. On his forehead is placed a fillet 
ornamented with holy * saws ' and images. In his hand is 
stuck a cross of wax or other substance. He then receives 
the passport Even a plate of food is placed near the coffin. 
This Amend dish is termed kiilja, and generally consist^ 
of rice cooked with honey, formed into a kind of pudding. 
This is strewed with raisins by way of ornament, and on 
the top lies a cross of the same fruit The wealthy, instead 
of raisins, use small pieces of sugar. The priests are best 
pleased when these are tolerably large, as the food falls to 
their share after the ceremony. After this a mass, in 
Russian ecclesiastical language, Panichide, is chanted by 
the priests. During this the relations take the last fiureweU 
of Uie departed, all kiss his hand, and amongst the lower 
orders tlM most doleftd and eloquent addresises succeed. 
If the deceased be a married man the widow gives way to 
the most moving and poetical expressions of sorrow. 
Wringing her hands,' continues Mr Khol, ' and staring all 
the while at the &ce of the corpse, as if he were still alive, 
she cries now louder, now more gently, ' Oolubotschik mot, 
Drushotschick, Alas I my little dove, my little friend, 
why hast thou deserted me? Did I not prepare everything 
at home for thee with love, that thou must thus spurn thy 
wife? Wo is me! How fresh and well didst thou sit with me 
and thy children only six weeks ago, and playedst with thy 
little son Feodor, who is three years old ; and now thou art 
dead and still, and answerest not a word to thy wife and 
weeping children! My little friend, my husband, lord, 
awake! awake!' Amidst this lamentation without end the 
lid of Uie coffin is closed, and the procession moves on to 
the burial-ground.' 



THE BIBLB A PERFECT GUIDE. 

It 18 80 complete a system, that nothing can be added to 
it or taken from it It contains everything needAil to be 
known or done. It affords a copy for a Idngg and a rule 
for a subject It gives instruction and counsel to a senate, 
authority and direction to a magistrate. It cautions a 
witness, requires an impartial verdict of a jury, and fur- 
nishes the judge with his sentence. It sets &.e husband as 
lord of the housdiold, and the wife as mistress d the table; 
tells him how to rule, and her how to manage- It oitails 
honour to parents, and enjoins obedience on children. It 
gives directions for weddings and for burials; regulates 
feasts and fiists, mournings and rejoicings; and orders 
labour for the dav and rest for the night It promises food 
and raiment, and limits the use of both. It points out a 
fiEuthftil and an eternal Guardiap to the departing husband 
and father; tells him with whom to leave his fatherless 
children and in whom his widow is to trust It teacbies a 
man how to set his house in order, and how to make his 
wilL It defends the rights of all ; and reveals vengeance 
to every defrauder, over-reacher, or oppressor. It is the 
&vt book, the best book, and tibe oldest book in all the 
world. It contains the choicest matter, $^vee the best in- 
struction, and affords the greatest pleasure and satisfkcdoo 
that ever was revealed. It contains the best laws and 
profoundest mysteries that ever were penned. It brin^ 
the best of tidmgs, and affords the best of comforts to the 
inquiring and disconsolate. It exhibits life and immortalitj 
frx)m everUsting, and shows the way to eternal glory. It 
is a brief recital of all that is past, and a certain predictMa 
of all that is to come. It settles all matters in debate, re- 
solves all doubts, and eases the mind and conscience of all 
their scruples. It reveals the only living and true God, 
and shows the way to him : it sets aside all other gods, 
and describes the vanity of them, and of all that trust in 
them. In short, it is a book of law, to show right and 
wrong; a book of wisdom, that condemns all fol}y, uid 
makes the foolish wise; a book of truth, that detects all 
lies, and confutes all errors ; and a book of life, that gives 
life, And shows the way from everlasting death. It is the 
most compendious book in all the world ; the most anment, 
authentic and entertaining history that ever was pnblidied. 
It contains the most ancient antiquities, strange events, 
wonderful occurrences, heroic deeds, and unparalleled wars. 
It describes the celestial, terrestrial, and infernal worlds; 
and the origin of the angelic myriads, human tribes, and 
devilish legions. |t will instruct the most aooompliahed 
mechanic, and the profoundest artist ; it will teach the beit 
rhetorician, and exercise every power of the most skDful 
arithmetician, puzzle the wisest anatomist, and exercise the 
nicest critic. It corrects the vain philosopher, and confiiteB 
the wise astronomer; it exposes the subtle sophist, and 
makes the diviners mad. It is a complete code of laws, a 
perfect body of divinity, an unequall^ narrative, a book 
of Uvea, a book of travels, and a book of voyages. Itis the 
best covenant that ever was agreed on, the best deed that 
ever was sealed, the best evidence that ever was prodaced, 
the best will that ever was made, the best testameat that 
ever was signed. To understand it is to be vrise indeed, 
to be ignorant of it is to be destitute of wisdom ; and that 
which crowns all is, that the Author is without partialitj 
and without hypocrisy, * in whom is no variableness or sha- 
dow of turning. 

HAPPINESS. 

Happiness is a roadside flower, growing in the hi^iways 
of usefulness : plucked, it shall witiber in thy hand ; passed 
by, it is fragrance to thy spirit 
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THE OLD FIEM. 
Thibi is something extremely yenerable and <K)miyiftTif1ing 
in ihe Old Firm. What among all that is ancient and re- 
nowned may be compared with it ? The oak, throughjrhose 
bou^ the storms ofcentnrieshaTe growled? The mountain 
which has tar ages stood like one of the pillars of the fir- 
mament ? No. All comparison is feeble here. Everything 
must hide its dimimshed head before the Old Firm. We 
approach the threshold of the establishmetit in which the 
badness of the Old Firm is oonducted with trembling and 
hesitating step; with a feeling Ixmlering on awe. The 
prejudice in fitvour of every thing antique becomes per- 
fectly overpowering. Of the Old Firm, however, we must 
ipeak; one or two of its pecoliarilies we must sketch for 
the amusement and edification of our readers. Neces- 
sity is laid upon us. The Old Firm id not without its ami- 
able features by any means ; but we ar^ not in a mood 
fat describing these at present ; and our readers must for- 
bear with us, while we take a peep at a less pleasing mde 
of the picture. 

The most marked peculiarity of the Old Furm undoubt- 
edly is a jealousy of every thing in the shape of opposi- 
tion, or rather of honest, generous, and, for the community 
at least, healthAil rivalry in its own line of business. Com- 
petitioB in relation to itself is a term the Old Firm pod- 
tiTely abhors. It is all very well in other departments, 
but as regards its own, it is nothing short of madness. 
They are lunatics, or, worse, criminals, who dare intrude 
within the sphere of its operations. The Old Firm cannot 
brook the idea of a rival near the throne. The maxim, ' a 
&ir field and no fitvour,' is all very beautiful, and all vexy 
juflt) when applied anywhere else, but it is a gross and 
^ked sophistry when it is pressed home upon the Old 
firm. The Old Firm, if a coach-running concern, must 
hare the road exclusively to itseUl The Old Firm, if a 
■tan-boat company, must have, like Canute, entire con- 
^1 of wind and waves. In short, one of the greatest evils 
attendant upon monopolies, is their tendency to inspire 
the minds of Uie monopolists themselves with the absurd 
^ preposterous notbn that they only are at liberty to 
M in that species of ware in which they do deal, and that 
tty one who may dream of competing with them, be his 
*ohTe» ever so pure, his intentions ever so excellent, his 
plans erer so well laid, is to be viewed as a base and im- 
pudent usurper. 

One nd^t almost suppose that, from a delusion so ab- 
"««1. ire of the press would be wholly exempted. The dis- 
y*8«8 <tf intellectual light to others, it might well be 
™*gmed that on a point so ob^ous we would not bo in 
^"^ darkness. But alas how strangely are our optics 



affected when our interests come between us and the truth ! 
A single illustration may be of service here. We shall sup- 
pose the worthy partners of the Old Firm to bo known as the 
Messrs Sprightly. On the appearance of a dashing-looking 
opposition, it may be next door or over the way, the worthy 
couple at first only chuckle in their sleeve. After all it 
is but another victim to his own audacity, who must of 
course shortly g^ve way, and thus add one more to the many 
who have suffered for their recklessness and presumption 
in venturing to expect that even a single customer could 
be obtained within the range of the operations of the Old 
Firm. They have set themselves down as the most philan- 
thropic individuals who have ever graced society, and from 
the frequency with which this has been reiterated, and the 
many unsuccessful attempts which have been made to ob- 
tain any thing like a footing in their particular line of 
business, the public have got it into their heads that the 
Sprightlies are really wonderfhl men," and should they 
ever die, it is perfectly puzzling how the world is to get on 
without them. They have talked so long and loudly about 
the benefits to be conferred on the world by this and the 
other scheme--how people might get on by well-directed 
efforts in this or that department of business, tliat the 
public, from having it so often dinned in their eai*s, feel 
disposed to g^ve them credit for sincerity ; but who that 
has watched the movements of the Sprightlies ever sup- 
posed that they meant the advice to apply to any one 
in their line of business? They very often throw out 
hints, as we have said, to guide enterprising individuals ; 
but wo betide the unfortunate wight who has the presump- 
tion to trench on the groimd which they occupy. So long 
as the oppositionist produces notUngvery tempting to the 
public, it is all very well ; and in place of one, sfaoold 
there be some half-dozen fresh candidates in the field, the 
Sprightlies even enjoy the * fim' — * the more the merrier,' 
say they, * the sooner will we have the field again to our- 
selves." Should, however, there be a prospect of a portion 
of these innovators succeeding, the Old Firm begin to ar- 
gue thus — * Well, this really cannot be endured — we must 
take immediate measures to put down the * servile herd.' 
We are the only parties qualified to supply the public in 
our own line, and, cost what it may, we must at once put 
an end to all competition.' We heard the remark made 
lately by a friend, in reference to an old established house, 
that although he had often been told that they had lost a 
great portion of their business since so many new com- 
petitors had started in the same line, it was only after 
reading the advertisements of thi» old firm in almost 
every newspaper he took up, that he became convinced of 
the truth of the report There is much to be learned in 
this way. It is absolutely necessary forjh^it^ho have to 
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paflh iheir way into publlo Rodce, id adyertise the artioles 
which ihey w^ to di^KKse of; but depend upon it» when- 
ty&r you see an old firm, who have long sneered at the 
idea that they could make themselves better known than 
thoy are, coming forward all at once in the newspapers 
of the day, it may be reasonably suspected that opposition 
has begun to tell upon them. We have heard of large 
sacrifices being contemplated in this way— in fiuit, that 
the whole year's profits of one old firm were to be ex- 
pended in adyertising, not flrom any idea that they could 
make themselves better known, but ft'om the paltry mo- 
tive, that the expenditure of a few hundreds on their 
part might prevent any notice being taken of others who 
could not afford to play at the same game. The parties 
in question must have a very false idea of the principles 
on which the newspaper press of the present day is con- 
ducted. While we are aware that all newspapers will be 
ready to insert respectable advertisements, come ft'om what 
quarter they may, we are as AiUy convinced that the great 
majority are by far too honest 'and Independent to be 
bought up by such paltry means from speaking candidly 
on every point whidi comes imder their consideration. 

Otir Old Firm have see^ so many fiulures in their line, 
that they have come to the very generous conclusion that it 
is an utter impossibility for anyone to succeed along with 
them. They have so long enjoyed the patronage of what 
they are pleased to call the ' silly public,' that for any one 
else to dream of sharing it with them is absurd. Accord- 
ing to their own account, they, and they alone, provide the 
genuine article — all others are cotihterfeits. The public 
however, after all are not so ' silly' as the Sprightlies ima- 
gine. Probably they be^ to perceive that the wares of the 
Old Firm are getting rather musty, and that it is possible 
for the daring innovators to produce something equally 
good, firesh, and at the same time far more healthM than 
the ancient firm has been in the habit of supplying. The 
Old Firm have been long endeavouring to make the pub- 
lic believe that opposition is the very life of business ; but 
this, as we have already said, must never be made to apply 
in their own case. They have struck out paths, and ought 
to enjoy immunities which render their case an exception 
to the general rule. The tear has often started to our eye 
at remembering the &tal mistake which the usually pru- 
dent Sprightlies committed in not taking out a patent to 
secure to themselves the perpetual and exclusive right of 
supplying the public with their own peculiar manufiioture. 
Surely the government would never refiise such a patent; 
and what with Rothschild purchasing all the tobacco which 
may be grown in the world for many years to come, some 
other benefactor of his species the com, another the wool, 
the cotton, and so on, matters might veiy^ soon be ma- 
naged in such a way as to meet the philanthropic views 
of the Old Firm. Our readers will no doubt be Won- 
dering what all this is about. We do Hot set them down 
as the * silly public ' which some declare them to be, and 
we will not feel surprised although they should have been 
saying, ere they followed us thus &r, that there is really 
some necessity for opposition to ourselves, if we are serious 
in saying that such antiquated notions are entertained by 
even the oldest firm of the present day. We are almost 
ashamed to confess that we are serious, and that sudi 
opinions are promulgated by those trho profess to give a 
tone and character to the age in which they live. 

Lei ua thea inquire somewhat more minutely into the 



rise and progress of the Old. Firm. Let us supp oBB, tat 
the sake of illustration, that somewhere about fifteen yean 
ago the increasing demand for useftd knawled|^ produced 
an important revolution in the literature of this eonntzy : 
that about this time the Cornucopia, or horn of plentj, 
might be seen adorning the first cheap weekly sheel 
issued in Scotland; that this first and noble attempt to 
instruct the masses had to encounter difficulties which are 
now happily overcome; and that after struggling Sn & 
short time with these (bear in mind, reader, that the ' idea' 
originated here), the Old Firm seized on the 'idea,' sod 
if not with more ability, at least with more tact, oon* 
menced the second periodical of this descripMon pub- 
lished in Edinburgh. This sheet at first consisted, like its 
parent the Cornucopia, of four pages ; but in a few monlls 
the ingenuity of the Sprightlies was developed in tlie woi- 
derfiil discovery, that it was possible, by doubling up the 
sheet, to«onvert the publioaldon firom fbur into aght pages 
This certainly was an <idea,' and one for which we deem it 
fiiir to give than all due credit; but la the course of a 
short time it was discovered, that the astonishing ingenuitj 
of man might go still flirther than this ; and aome cne, 
taking even the lead of the Sprightlies, was quick c&oo^ 
to perceive that, while tvrioe fbur had been disooTered to 
make eight, it would not be a bad 'idea' to try whether twice 
eight would Hot make sixteen. This change in the appear- 
ance of our cheap periodioals was first shown in the Literary 
Journal, a well-conducted publication, somewhat siiubr 
in size and appearance to the present sheet Shortly after 
this the Christian Herald and the Christian Teai^er were 
issued in a similar size ; and in the course of a tsw years 
the same change was actuaUy fbrced upon the Old firm 
by the pressure from without 

We have been thus minute in our de s cri p tion, be- 
cause the Old Firm seem to have taken it into their vene- 
rable heads, that as all the publications we have emh 
merated were successively given up, and they were far 
a time left with the field to themselves, they have sone- 
how or other obtained a prescriptive right to the sise 
of paper, type, and number of pages of wMdi their Atti 
consists. They had become so fUUy convinced of the jus- 
tice of their claim in this respect, and in the simplid^ d 
their hearts trusting, as they always do, to the hcoMtyci 
the motives by which mankind are influenced, that Qkj 
actually neglected to take effectual means to secure die 
discovery made by another party. The Booieh are pro- 
verbial fbr their wisdom ih. locking the stable-door after 
the steed has been stolen; and so it has unibrtunatelj 
happened in this case. Had the Sprightlies only exer- 
cised their prudence in obtaining an act prohil^ting all 
papermakers firom supplying any one else with a parti- 
cular size of paper, and typefounders in the same wa; 
fh>m casting a certain kind of types, all would have fone 
on to their entire satisfaction ; and we l^ouM have been 
spared the affecting spectacle of the worthy firm, after an 
uninterrupted course of pros{>erity, bewailing the efil 
days on which they have fiEtlleii, in being compelled to be- 
hold a * host of servile imitators' fblding a sheet of pap^ 
in exactly the same fimn which some leas ixtunate Q)eca- 
lator had taught them to adopt We really^Uve in strange 
times ; and we are stire our readers will agree with us in 
thinking, that It is imperative on the authorities to devise 
means to rid the ootmtry cf those bar^Med upstarlcv vbo 
haTO the audacity to ma|^g^^b$q^^^^ to boeft 
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thenMhci or ti» oommmaty amoiig frhom fh^ Ite. 86 
ftr as we are aware, there is a great similarity in tbe 
manufactore, general appearance, and size of the bread 
with whidli we are siq^plied ; but no matter how deleteri- 
ous the ingredients may be of wMoh this indiapejsaMe 
artble is com^nnded, who would errer think of diqwiuig 
the right of the baker who shaped the first loaf to daim 
Uie privily of ever after supplying the community with 
ground bones, plaster of Paris, or any other poison which 
the worthy discorerer ^eu^t proper to aduunister ? No, 
BO. It is all Tcrry well to talk of the welfttfe of the people, 
but tMs is only of secondary importance compared with 
the vefted rights of the Old Firm. 

Although we may be included in the list of the dariag 
iniofators of the present di^, still as we hare been aomo- 
irfaere abovt e^teen months in the service of the publie, 
and etmeidering the manly way in winch we haTe come 
to the rescue, we are not without hope that the Old Rrm, 
when they see fit to retire firom tbe field, may possibly 
reeonmend us ae worthy successors. 

We mhst now apolo^se to our readers fyt haying taken 
op 80 much of our space and their time with wbat in 
some measure relates to ourselTes. We have hitherto 
endeavoured to go on in as quiet and unostentatious a 
way as possible; and had it not beai for a most unwarrant- 
able and iltdisguised attack by a respectable cotemporuy, 
not on ourselvee only, but on the majority of the excellent 
periodicals which, like our own, have been called Into 
existoice by the increasing dlssire on the part of the 
public for the general information they are the means ot 
conveying, we can assure our readers we would not have 
occupied their Taluable time with any thing personal. At 
oor outset we announced that we contemplated taking up 
onr position on ground which had hitherto been wholly 
unocenpied. How this has been performed we leave to 
the decision of the numerous firiends who have unremit- 
tingly cheered us on by their generous support We may 
be allowed, however, to say, that although numerous pub- 
lications of a somewhat similar nature have appeared 
since our commencement, not one of these, dther old or 
new, has as yet made any attempt to combine what we 
promised to effect in our * Thoughts at Starting.' Our 
itaders will recollect this to have been, that while we 
woold endeavour to render our pages as amusing, instruc- 
tire, and entertaining as any of our cotemporaries, we 
weald never shrink, on all suitable oooaskms, flrooa suoh 
a reoognitioii of Christianity— its precepts, its hopes. Its 
motives, and discoveries — as will show that we regard it 
as the only sa& and perfect rule of belief and action. 



BIOORAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

CASBHTAL WOIABT. 

Fiwnans in In^bsh history are more flano«f than thai 
of Cardinal Wolsey . His remarkable Novation and no less 
laaikablf fiUl are notioed by all dor historian^ and im- 
nrarulised by the muw of Kiakspeare. But thimgh the 
part he acted in the gnat drama of the time is thus well 
hmm, hm private history has attracted less attention, 
omI still presents many pmnts of interest to the general 
^^lAn, Of these we now 9Man to present a sketch, fyU 
lowing as oor chief guide the admirable work on the Lit«s 
of the Loid Chanoelh)rB of England by Lord CampbelL 

ThomarWuley, or as he wrote it, Wolsey, was bom at 
htmkk hi tbe year 1471, his &ther b^g a butcher in 
nftttown. His nailunil talents appear to have been early 
%Uy«d) as BOiae of his townsnwn assiMed his fttther in 



sending Mm to Oxford, where he took his bachelor's de- 
gree wken only fifteen, and in consequence got t^ soubri- 
quet of * The Boy Bachelor.* He then became a fellow of 
Magdalen, and mastor of the sdiool attadted to that col- 
lege. He also formed an ^acquaintance witJi Sir Thomas 
More, tiien an under ffraduate, and witb ^e celebrat«d 
&«smu^ who was residing at Oxford. Among his pupils 
were three sons of the Marquis of Dorset, and having ao- 
oomnanied them home during a Christmas Taoation, his 
handsome perscm, insinuating manners^ and amusing con- 
versation, 80 pleased the Manjuis, that he appointed him 
to the rectory of Lymington, in SomersetsWi^ft. This pro- 
motion came very opportunely, as a charge had been 
binought against Mm of misapplying the college revenues 
in ereoti&g tbe elegant tow^ of Magdalen College, still 
known by Ms name. Wolsey'e conduct as a country par- 
son seems not to have beei^ very becoming. His levities 
incurred the displeasure of Sir Amyas Paulet, a neigh- 
bouring jusUoe ot peace, irho soon found ^ opportunity 
cf showing it Wolsey having gone with some of his neigh- 
bours to a fiiir in aa adjoining tovm, and being of * a free 
and soeiable temper,' they all got very drunk and created 
a riot Sir Amyas, who was present, selected « his reve- 
rence' as the most guilty, and, convicting him *on tlie 
view,' ordered Mm to be set in the stocks, and saw the sen- 
tence carried into immediate execution. ' Who,' says Ca^ 
▼atdishi his biogn^her, * would have tJiought then that 
ever he should iMve attained to be Chancellor of England I 
These be wonderftd vrorks of God and fortune.' But Woi 
sey, in his Novation, had Ms revenge, thou^ in a manner 
fiar from being honourable to Mm. The same authority 
tells us that * he was not oblivious of the old di^leasure 
ministered nnto Mm by Master Pawlet, but sent for Mm, 
and after mimy sharp and heinous words, enjoined him to 
amend upon the council until he were by them dismissed, 
and not to depart without licence upon an urgent pain and 
forftSture ; ' and by this pervenrion of the law * Sir Amyas 
was in reality detained prisoner in his lodgings for the 
space of five or six years; although he attempted to 
appease tiie chancellor's displeasure by re-edifying the 
house, and gamisMng the outside tiiereof sumptuously 
with hats and arms, badges and cognizances of the cardie 
nal, with other derices in glorious sort' 

Wolsey soon kft this retinment, by no means suited to 
one of Me aspiring taltmts, and became chaplain to the 
Archbidiop of Canterbury, and on the death of this pre- 
late he filled the same office in the household of Sir John 
Nanftnt^ * a very grave and ancient knight,' then treasurer 
of Calais. Tbrou^ Ms influenoe he at length * cast anchor 
in tlie port ofpromotion,' having been i^pointed chaplidn 
to tiie king, Henry Vn. Here he cultivated tiie fiivour of 
the cMef men about eourt, but for some time ^d not attract 
the liotfee of the cold, Oalculating, avaricious monarch 
Mmself. At length he was recommended to conduct the 
negodatiotes with the Emperor Maximilian, Whose daughter 
Heniy now wished to marry. Wolsey, during the pre- 
parations fijr Ms journey, had firequent occasion to con- 
terse with tiie monarch, on whom Ms 'special gift of 
natur&l eloquence,' and the readiness with which he could 
shape his eonduct to circumstances, was not without effect 
The extraordinary fapidity with wMch he performed Ms 
mission, increased the fttvour of the monarch. He left 
Richmond, where the court tlien was, on a Sunday after 
dinner, and reached Dover next morning in time for the 
passage boat to Calais. From this town he proceeded the 
same day to Bruges, where the imperial court then lay, 
obtained an audience forthwith, and next day was on hn 
road home irith all the king's requests fiiUy accomplished. 
On Wecbesday night he was again at Bidimond, and on 
tile following morning knelt bdbre the king on his way to 
hear mass. Henry i^eeked Mm with some displeasure 
for Ms delay in setting out OA his Joumev, when Wolsey 
surprised Mm with the declaration that he had already 
been with the emperor, and despatched all his affairs. The 
rieh deanery of Lincoln was Uie reward of Ms services, 
and other promotion would probably httve followed, but 
the king died itt April, 1509. 
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Wolsej was introdiiced to tbe new monarch by his Ibr- 
mer pnpl the Marquis of Dorset, and by conforming to all 
his tastes and irregularities, however unbecoming the 
derioal character, soon became the chief &Tourite. He 
jested, rallied, sang, danced, and caroused with the king; and 
the same talents which, as a country parson, had procured 
him a place in the stoclcs, now raised him to high honour 
at court. He was first appointed a privy councillor and 
king's almoner, and, under the latter name, was in reaUty 
prime minister. Gifts, presents, and rewards now came 
m plentifully from the candidates for court favour, and the 
king conferred on him various rich rectories, prebends, 
and deaneries ; the Pope having granted him an unlimited 
dispensation to hold pluralities in the church. In 1512 
he was appointed ]ord treasurer, and next year commis- 
sary-geneiul to the army in France, in which unclerical 
situation he amassed great wealth. When Toumay sur- 
rendered, Henry made him bishop of that city, and on his 
return home he was elected to the see of Lincoln, when he 
seized the goods of his predecessor with great rapacity. 
His next step was the archbishopric of York, to which he 
added the sees of Durham and Winchester, besides &rming 
to foreigners, on very advantageous terms, those of Bath, 
Worcester, and HerdTord. The only subject he could now 
envy was Warham, archbishop of Canterbury, who, as 
primate and lord clumoellor, had precedence of him both 
ecclesiastically and civilly. To remedy this, he procured 
from Leo X. a cardinaVs hat and the dignity of legate i 
laUre over the whole kingdom. He then assumed autho- 
rity over Archbishop Warham, and at length compelled 
him to resign the gi^t seal, which Wolsey accepted with 
apparent reluctance in December, 1515. 

Wolsey was now at the zenith of his power and pros- 
perity; possessed of immense wealth from his various 
church preferments, and, by his influence over the long, 
eigoying all the realities of regal authority. He received 
letters, embassies, and pensions from foreign princes; 
money was coined with Ids cardinal's hat upon it; and 
the University of Oxford, foremost in the ranks of servility, 
addressed him as * Your Majesty.' Even the king's sisters 
wrote private confidential letters to the all-powerfril fiivouiv 
ite. In his manner of living he almost eclipsed the splen- 
dour of the royal court, his household consisting of eight 
hundred persons, among whom were one earl and many 
barons, luiig^ts, and squires. Among other attendants 
are enumerated, * in his hall-kitchen two master-cooks, 
with many assistants ; and in his private kitchen a master- 
cook, who went daily in damask, satin, or velvet, with a 
chain of gold about Us neck ; also, he had two secretaries, 
and two clerks of his signet, and four councillors learned 
in the laws of the realm.' Many of the nobility placed 
their children in his house, who waited on him as pages, 
whilst his morning levees were crowded vrith noblemen 
and gentlemen anxious to secure his fiivour. Sometimes 
the king would repair to his house, when * such pleasures 
were devised ibr lus comfort and consolation as might be 
invented or by man's wit imagined. The banquets were 
set forth with masks and mummeries, in so gorgeous a 
sort and costly manner, that it was a heaven to behold. 
There wanted no dames or damsels meet or apt to dance 
with the maskers, or to garnish the place for the time with 
other goodly disports.' But his most gorgeous pageant 
was his procession from York House, where he resided, to 
the Court of Chancery at Westminster, with aU the sym- 
bols of his spiritiial and temporal auUiority borne before 
him — the gr^ seal of England and his cardinal's hat, two 
great crosses of silver, and two great pillars of silver, and 
a great mace of silver ^t, and four footmen with gilt poll 
axes — all celebrated in the satirical poems of the day, and 
calling forth many jests and invectives from those who had 
no fiivour to seek at court Yet this love of show did not 
lead him to neglect important matters, and even his ene- 
mies allow that, as chancellor, he administer the. law 
with strict justice and great impartiality, and that his 
shrewdness and discrimination greatly raised his personal 
I character and reputation fi>r capacity. A deeper stain was 
left on his memory by the share he took in procuring the 



death of the Duke of Buckingham, his own rival tnd the 
near relation of the king. 

There was still a higher dignity on which the hesrt d 
the ambitious cardinal was set The Emperor Charles Y. 
had suggested to him his fitness to fill the chair of St 
Peter, and had promised his influence in the event oft 
vacancy. His rival, Frauds L of France, was no kn U. 
vish of his promises to the &vourite minister, and Wobej 
deemed himself sure of the Papacy. The death of Leo, in 
1522, put the sincerity of the emperor to the test, bot 
after a long deliberation Adrian, Charles's own tutor, wis 
chosen, though Wolsey had twenty votes, and tweot^-ox 
would have secured has election. In about a year ud % 
half the Pope died, and Wolsey made another attempt 
with no better success ; but Clement VIL, who was elected, 
conferred on him his legatine powers in England for life. 
His authority at home still, however, continued, and in 
the parliament which met in 1528 he took the chief lead is 
all proceedings. The Commons having delayed the sab- 
sidy asked, Wolsey thought to terrify them into oompfi- 
ance by his presence, and visited the house in great state. 
He made a long oration, but no answer was returned, acd 
though he addressed several of the members by name, tk 
same silence was maintained. At length he addressed tJie 
speaker, Sir Thomas More, who excusied the silence of the 
house, abashed by the presence of so great a peiwma^ 
and declared his own inability to answer till instructed bj 
the house. Wolsey retired discomfited, but afterwards 
expressed his indignation against More, who had been 
chosen speal^er by the influence of the court • I wish jm 
had been at Rome, Mr More, when I inade you speaker,' 
said the Cardinal. * Your grace not offended,' replied Sr 
Thomas, * so would I too, my lord, for then should I last 
seen the place I long have desired to visit' Wolsey next 
tried, in 1525, to levy a tax without authority of Paria- 
men^ and though he put down the remonstrances of the 
mayor and citizens of London by Vaming them to bewaR 

* lest it might fortune to cost some their heads,* yet the re- 
sistance it met with was such, that his proud spirit quailed 
under it, and he had to recede from the illegal exactioQ. 

Wolsey was now at the turning point of his fbrtme. 
All ranks hated him, and the attempts to expose his mo- 
conduct to the king were not without success. One ^ko- 
did scene yet remained to be performed in his transitoiT 
greatness. In June, 1527, he set out on an embassy to 
France, in order to negociate an alliance with the monarcb. 
ffis journey was like a procession. He rode on a mule 
trapped with crimson velvet upon velvet, and his sjuraps 
of copper and gilt Ss crosses and pillars of silver ako 
accompanied him. At Calais he was received with gmt 
state, and there gave instructions to his train how to con- 
duct themselves, which are exceedingly curious. *>'ow» 
as to the point of the Frenchman's nature, ye shall uDde^ 
stand that their disposition is such, that they will be it 
their first meeting as familiar with you as they bad bc(o 
acquainted with you long before, and commence with yon 
in the French tongue as &ough you understood every void 
they spoke : therefore, in like manner, be ye as fomilitf 
with them again as they be with you. If they ^etk to 
you in the French tongue, speak to them in the English 
tongue; for if you understand not them, they shall do 
more understand you.' Then addressing a nelshnm 

* Rice,' quoth he, * speak thine Welsh to him, and I amir«U 
assured that thy Welsh shall be more ^aSSuat to hiaitfain 
his French shall be to thee.' 

Wolsey left Calais with a train three quarters of * loi^ 
long, and proceeded in great state to Amiens, where be ^ 
the king of France ' witii his Burgonyan guard, his FRsd 
guard, and the third gu%rd pour U corpg, which vai cf 
tall Scots, much more oomelier persons thaa all the T«t 
In negodation Wolsey displayed his customaiy ahilitji 
and cutting short with much dedsaon the artifice and du- 
canery of Uie French negociators, soon concluded a treatjr 
and returned to England. Thither he was flowed by so 
embassy from France to ratify the trea^, which hating 
been done at St Paul's, he gave them a splendid eotertais- 
ment at Hampton Court To show his regard ftn* justice j 
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hi remuned in Chanoery hearing % long o&se, and only 
entered the hall when sapper tiras over, * booted and 
ronrred.' He drank the health of the two soTereigns, and 
tnen retired to dress, hut on his retom made such good 
QM of his connvial powers, and sent ' the cnps so merrily 
tboQt, that many of th^ Frenchinon were fiiin ta be led to 
thein beds. Th^ were all delighted with their reception, 
and doubted which most to admire — the mansion, the 
feast, or the master.' 

* Thu^' saith Cayendish, his gentleman usher, * passed 
tlie cardhial .his life and time, from day to day and year 
to year, in such great wealth, joy, and triumph, and glory. 
Bat Fortune, of whose &Tour no man is longer assured 
than she is disposed, began to wax somewhat wroth with 
his prosperous state; and thought she would devise a mean 
to abate his high port; wherefbre^she procured Venus, the 
insatiate goddess, to be her instrument, and, to work her 
purpose, she brought the kmg in love with a gentlewoman, 
who, after perceiving his good will towards her, and how 
diligent he was to please her, and to grant all her requests, 
irroug^t the cardinal much displeasure' In such quaint 
phrtte does the biogn^her relate Henry's liore for Anne 
Bolejn, and tha influence it had in hastening the fiUl of 
Wolsey. The history of this affair, and its momentous 
consequences, are too well known to need repetition here. 
Wolaey promoted the divorce by all the means in his 
power, but the forms of law were too slow for the passion 
I of the monarch, whilst his attempt to induce Henry to 
many a French princess, procured him the impla<»ble 
bostilitv of Anne and her friends. For some time this hos- 
tility did not appear. Henry seemed as friendly as for- 
BHy, and even Anne wrote him letters Aill of kindness 
and gratitude. In the beginning of 1529, Wolsey had 
near^ esciqDed from all his dangers by the accomplish- 
ment of his highest wishes. The Pope was seized with a 
dangoous illness, fron^which it was not expected he could 
recover, and such was the state of affairs, that had he died 
Wolsey would probably have succeeded to the triple crown. 
Clement, however, recoTered; his legate in England, Cam- 
peggio, delayed his decision in the suit regarding the di- 
vorce, and this procrastination being imputed to Wolsey, 
his fiite was detennined. Henry, in an angry interview, 
showered the most vehement abuse on the head of the 
minister, who had fidled to gratify his impatient passions; 
and he was now virtually banished from the court. Once 
only he obtained an interview with Henry, but the friends 
of Anne dreaded his influence so much, that that very night 
she persuaded the king to make a solenm engagement 
never to admit the cardinal again to his presence. This 
loss of his influence, and the neglect of the onoe obsequi- 
008 courtiers, entirely overcame the fortitude of Wolsey; 
' he wept like a woman and wailed like a child.' At length 
he Tetarned to London, and once more headed the grand 
procession to Westminster Hall. But that evening he re- 
ceived private intimation that the king had announced his 
immediate disgrace, and remained at home all next day 
<!xpecti]ig the roval messenger. On the following day the 
I>nkeB of Norfolk and Suffolk arrived and demimded the 
great seal in the king's name, but having no written com- 
mission, he reftised to comply. Next morning, October 
17, 1529, the proper letters were produced, the great 
seal was delivei^ up, and Wolsey, stripped of all his pos- 
sessions, ordered to retire to his country house at Esher. 

Henry seemed foUy resolved on the complete destiruo- 
tion of his former &vouiite, and a premunire information 
was filed against Wolsey for having acted as legate with- 
ont the king's consent This was a most vile and iniqui- 
teos proceeding, as Henry had himself joined in soliciting 
tke office. Wolsey meanly consented to plead guilty, fear- 
pg the stem inexorable temper of his master, and know- 
ing that there was * a night crow which possessed the royal 
^} and misrepresented the most harmless of his actions.' 
^ his unmense wealth, vrith York Place, the pj^opert^ of 
Jhe see, was handed over to the king^ and Wolsey retired 
to his country house. At Putney, a messenger from Henry 
l^hnn, 'wiUinghiminany wise to be of good cheer, fiu: 
'>* VIS as much in his hif^hness's ikvour as ever he had 



been, and so should continue to be; ' at the same time pre- 
senting him with a ring, a private token between the ^g 
and him. Wolsey was so overcome vrith this gleam of re- 
turning ftvour, that, dismounting from his m^e, he knelt 
dovm in the mud * and returned thanks to God his maker, 
and to the king his sovereign lord and master, who had 
sent him such comfort' In return, he sent back his fool, 
named Patch, who was so attached to his master that it 
required six yeomen to force him to Windsor, where he was 
gladly received by the king. 

Henry continued to show Wolsey many secret marks of 
&vour, but his enemies laboured to complete his destruc- 
tion. In the parlian^t which met in November, 1529, he 
was impeached in the Lords, but the articles were rejected 
in the Commons, where Cromwell defended his old master 
in a bold and generous speech. He was, however, now 
deserted by most of his former friends and dependants ; 
and his revenues being all seized, unable to support those 
who still adhered to him, till some of the more wealthy 
chaplains, and others whom he had promoted, subscribed 
a sum to relieve his necessities. About Christmas he fell 
ill, when the king sent his oim physicians to attend him, 
and soon after, throu^ the management of Cromwell, his 
affairs were settled, and he received a general pardon, on 
making over all his revenues, except those from the arch- 
bishopric of York, to the king. In the beginning of 1530, 
he yrs8 permitted to remove to Richmond for change of 
air; but this approach to the court so alarmed his ene- 
mies, that he was ordered to retire to his diocese in the 
north. Though deserted by many of his retainers, who 
were ' very loath to abandon their native country, their 
parents, vrives, and children,' on a journey to the unknown 
regions of Yorkshire, he had still a train of a hundred and 
sixty persons. At York, his condescension, kindness, hos- 
pitali^, and piety, soon gained him immense popularity, 
and even tiie king was somewhat startled when ne heard 
of the fiivour he was gaining among all classes. On the 
7th November, he was to be instaUed as archbishop in 
York Minster, and presents were pouring in from all quar- 
ters for the entertainment But on the 4th of that month, 
as he was concluding dinner, the Earl of Northumberland 
entered tiie hall, and, on their retiring to another cham- 
ber, arrested him fbr high treason. On partly recovering 
from the blow, Wolsey wept bitterly, more for others than 
himseU Next day he was sent off under an escort to Ldb- 
don, but the population of the surrounding country met 
him by thousands, calling out ' God save your grace. The 
foul evil take all them that have thus taken you from us ! ' 
Afterwards he had to travel by night to avoid public no- 
tice. He had expressed great concern for a sealed paroel 
he had left behind at Cawood, which, when sent for, was 
found to contain only hair shirts, one of which he now 
wore next his skin. He remained for eighteen days at 
Sheffield Park, when Kingston, the keeper of the Tower, 
arrived to conduct him to London. When the name of this 
officer vras mentioned to him, * Master Kingston I' quoth 
he, rehearsing his name once or twice; and with that 
clapped his hand on his thigh, and gave a great sigh; 
minofhl of a prophecy by some fortune-tellers, that he 
should have his end near Kingston, in consequence of 
which he had always avoided the town of that name. He 
had been alBicted for some time with a dysentery, but at 
lengtii began his journey to London, though he could 
hardly support himself on his mule. On &turday, the 
29th November, he reached the Abbey of Leicester vrith 
dfflculty, saying to the abbot and moiJu, who met him at 
the gate with torches, * Father Abbot, I am come to lay 
my bones amoiig you.' He was put to bed immediately, 
and on Monday foretold to his servants that by eight of 
the clock next morning they should lose their master. 
Next morning he confessed to a priest ; and Kingston about 
seven asked him how he did. * Sir,' quoth he, * I tarry 
but the vrill and pleasure of God, to render my simple 
scml into his divine hands. If I had served Qod as dili- 
gently as I have done the king, he would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs. Howbeit, this is the just re- 
ward *hat I must reoeive for my worldly diligence and 
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pains that I ha¥» ka4 to do him service ; only to latisfy 
his maia pleasure, not regsrdiiig mj godly dniyJ Hb 
thea oommended himself to the £ng, admonished him to 
suppress the Lutheran heresy, and bade them fiirenreU. ' I 
can no morev my timt draweth on fhst; I may not tany 
with you.^ He was then annealed by the Father Abbots aid 
expired, the great abbey clock striking eight, and EJng* 
ston standing by his bedside. He was buried in the abbey; 
but no monument being erected to his memory, the place 
where the once proud cardinal rests is unknown. 

Thus died, when about sixty yean of age, this wonder- 
M man, perhaps ^ most strildng exemplificatioa of tiie 
mutabiH^ of fi>rtans whk^ the history of our couatiy prOi- 
sents. By his own talents and abilities he had risen from 
the lowest station to the highest honours an4 power which 
a sutigeet oouhi attain, and wanted but a step of becoming 
a temporal prince and the supreme head of Christian 
Europe. From all this he was hurled to the ground, and 
died lamenting a life mis-q>ent in the service of a cruel and 
capricious ^nE*ant As a patron of literature and learned 
men, Wolsey is still held in remembranoe ; and the sub- 
sequent career of Henry, stamed with remorseless cruelty, 
bloodshed, and injustice, is the best defence of the admhiis- 
tration of the cardinal. As a priest and private man, 
Wolsey's character is &r from being irreproachable. He 
lived in opoi violation of his vows, left several natural 
children behind Mm, and acquired by ii^justioe and ra- 
pine the wealth which he spent in luxury and chikUsh 
parade. He served his king for an earthly reward, against 
God and his conscience, and when this was taken from 
him he had no internal resouFoe^ * but to weep abd wail 
likeachlkL* 



CATHAEINB ACTON; 
OE, THE EBTREAT FEOM LBXINQTON. 

VT, J. H. JSQUAM^atSL 

It was abcurt nine o'clock on the morning of the 19th of 
April, 1775, when a young man, mounted <m a bettutiftiUy 
limbed chestnut horse^ galloped at ftdl speed up to tne 
door of a small fiurm-house, situated upea the turnpike 
road to Boston. He threw himself from hia saddle^ and 
clasped the hand of a young girl, who, witb a pab oheek 
and ansous looks, oam» foxi^ to meet him. 

* What news of the enemy, George?' she asked eagsiiy ; 
* and are you hurt?' 

'I am saf^ Catharine, but White Stir, you see^ is 
slightly wounded in the shoulder by a bullet that grazed 
it.' 

* Thank God fbr your preservation ! ' cried the maiden, 
with a fervour that beterayed her deep interest in the saftty 
of the young man. 

He was about three-and4nrenty, with a manly figure, 
and a fine frank expression. He was plainly dressed in 
the ordinary frock of the yeomanry ci the day, but was 
armed with a broadsword, slung at the waist, and a long 
fowling-piece^ which he held in his hand. Upon his head 
he wore a low-crowned hat| wiUi a broad brim buttoned 
boldly up in front. 

She was a blooming rustio beautyv with ridi auburn 
hair and sunny eyes. Her figure was fitultless, though 
perhaps a Uiougbt too ftill. She had a sweet look of love 
and gentleness upon her fair fhce> and seemed well fitted 
to be the mate of the noble youth by her ado. Her age 
was about nineteen. Her drcss was a neat chintc gown, 
made it the simplest ikshion, and her only ornament a 
ruby ring upon the middle finger of her right hand* 

* I have ridden here as hard as I could spur, Catharine^' 
be said, after she had spoken, * to secure your safety, which 
is dearer to me than my own. The British troops, who 
marched to Concord during ihe night> to destroy the stores 
there, have been met and compelled to retreat, as you ha^e 
no doubt heard from those who were flying before them. 
They were manAilly resist^ at Concord Bridge, and un- 
able to effect their object, and sedng that the country was 
ris^g in arms all around them, they turned to fly. They 
ha.ve been retreaAiiig now for several miles, battlbag as 



they march with the country people^ who bajr%sftthamit 
every step» firing upon theiu from behind stone waUa, 
houses* hedges, and every covert that commands the mad. 
I have been joining in the pursuit, until half an hoar ago, 
when seeing that in their retreat they would take this 
road and pass your door, I crossed the fields and fitrest U 
anticipata then, and warn you and your agkl grandfs. 
reoylB to eaoape to a plaoe <^ safety^ Thegr are infuristed 
by the hot pursuit of the people, and will doujhtlran wreik 
their vengeanee upoa the inhabitantB Uiey ftU in wiik 
Donotddiay. lostea! YoucaBabreadjhettrtbsfeiDgfif 
mnsketry. They will soon be hera! JPo not ttfif to atfi 
any thing, but fly to your unole'a dw^ling. It is a mSa 
back froiia ths Foad» and will be secure; tot iiuBy wiU sst 
dare to go fiur from the highwi^ to <b nusdiiet' 

The sound of distant firing was now disliiictly hasri 
Tha r^ort of the shost guns and rifles ooold be diatia- 
guidied from ^ deepev-mouthfid disdiargeA of the Bntid) 

mnHkflto, m thay ratairnAd tha^firn nf ihtAr ^aa^l^jtt* Tb 

road was filled with women SAd children, fljxDg befivetke 
retceating English; and the shouts of the AmaioaBi^ ai 
thsy rushed towards the soene of ooaflici^ xuog lowU j it 
tiieair. 

Catharine Acton silently pressed the hand of her Ivm, 
and proceeded instantly to oomply with his wmkHk Shs 
soon had her old grand&ther ready, witk hia hat and slick, 
and her grandmotiier, with her ok>ak and boimiet 

< Now take the path through the wheat fieUl* aadhsrtrp 
with all the speed you can,' said Qe(Nrga ^ I will suppooft 
your grandfother, while your grandmother leans onyn.' 
Thus speaking, the young man, leading hia feanuBg 
horse by ths bridle, took tbe path towards the ui^aade^ 
the venerable grandsire leaning on hiaann, and tiie kve^ 
gurl sustaining the aged fbnn of the venerable notho. 
As they resAhed the edge of the forest, along which their 
path led, the sounds of the firing grew boder and nsam^ 
At each louder and fiercer discharge of fire-arms, the yoog 
man's eye kindled, and he-looked ho/ck wistfiillyv while be 
bit his Ep with impatienoe. But hieaifeotion fer Giths- 
rine Acton, and fat those she loved, wae even stroifer 
than his desire to min^^e witii the irtacUe. 

All at (mce tiiey discovered before than aereiel psBNos 
approaching; who, on arriving nearer, proved to be tha 
ftmily towards whose dwelling he was escorting his chaige; 
They were on tiieir way, two of them sons cf the old muK 
armed witii guns, to harass the retreating ^ap, and ths 
rest to brmg off the old people firom liieaeene of daafK. 
( I ghully surrender my oharge to you,' sakiGaoasv ^ 
three or fiMu* toudes, and one or twa lads of the paHj^ 
' Convey tiiem to your housc^ and keq> safely there jeio* 
selves till the British army have passed. Do not renazs 
in the fields, even at this distance,.and expose yowssif to 
draw their fire. Catharine, I trust to your discretioa to 
see to this. Now, one shake of the hand, and I zefeon to 
my doty with my feUow-countrymeB.' 

' Oh, George, do not go ! You-^but I will nek daiiA 
you. I will not be selfish. Iwillfi)rget myseU; andthjak 
only of my poor country, which needs, emrj arm in '^ 
deikice.' 

^Patriotte as beautiftil, my sweet Kate,' he said, ho^ 
ing from his saddle— for he was alrea<fy seated iaitagBis 
— and pressing his lips to her cheek. * I shall retiBa to 
you by night» But do not be anxious if yon. do not ssene 
then. I am resolved to fi>Ilow the enemy till we seeUm 
fiiirly and salbly shut up in Boston again.' 

Thus speaking, the young man touched hk home wi^ 
his spur, and in a moment afterwards he was Inddeaftoa 
the tearfdl gaze of the young girl by a dump oCtreea 

The young patriot had just time to r^;nin the boos^ 
and throw himBelf from his horse, when the vaa of tht ro> 
treating column came in sight a quarts of a mile distsn^ 
It was moving on in great oooAision, several of the pl*^ 
toons broken, and running each, maa by himself vd. m* 
vanoe of the main body, while the officers, both en hotfo* 
back and on foot, were trying to rally them, is ^ 
came on, young Munroe oould see them occasionally whw 
and fire in platoons^ at eithar aide aj tha bighwaji vhMP* 
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erer tiie flaA of a gun showed them ttiat aa eneraj was 
concealed. Those who ran in advaace, befbre passmg a 
bam, or tree, or ai^ object that would afford sheHer to 
their cDenases, would rush upcm it with a riioot, disefaari^ 
ing their tnfuAiets, to drive to a distanoe anj Ijing in ani- 
btnh. The iiriiig from the Mdt was incessant, and Oe(»rge 
oooid see tiie BvttfiaAi soldiers dropping in thor raidj in 
great namben. 

As he took hss position at an upper window of Ike hovse^ 
he feh that to fire npon an enonj so harassed and driven 
was almost unmanly; but a moment's refleetion upon the 
eharaeter of that enemy o onfi nned him in the fbarifiss dis- 
fharge of his doty. As the oolnmn eame near, those in 
the laa fired upon the hovse^ bnt did not stop, tot at this 
Btonent they were more dosely pressed by thie Americans 
than tiMy hftd been since the commenoement of their re- 
trial Th^ went by at a long heavy trot» evidently 
grceHy fttigned. The &eee of the soldiers looked stem 
and haggard, and many an eye was tamed warily from 
side to iMs of the persons road ; for from unexpected 
qoailws the death-shot had often fallen into their ranks 
and hsseasd tUr nnnd>er. 

'PoorftUows,' said George, as he observed them tiiron^ 
a enviee in the window, * I will not fire iq>on them, bat 
apon their ehkft. These men are birt hirelings. O^ieir 
htnian most merit to become the targets of our r^iss.' 

Saevem has position, irtiidi oencealed him from view 
whHe he oonld see elearly the disorderly mareh of the 
aeariit oolnrans of the flying oiemy, he wuted until he 
Aoidddisooveranofioerofraak. The whole body of the 
taemj had nearly passed, no one of them stop^ng near 
the house saane a aing^ wounded toiAer^ who sotted him- 
aetf i^mi tibe eofbetone of the w^, and, wistfiiUy looking 
dcnm, called paiaAnlly for 'water.' His coumdes were in 
too great patil aiwaaflves to heed him. The whole body 
oTBriliah to a Man felt that nnleas relief joame from Bos- 
toB, not one ^tibemwirald ever reach the city. One-tiurd 
of their niaafcer was already killed or wonnded ; and while 
they wen dindnisfaing, their American assaflants were in- 
creaeing. The whole eoiBBtry was pouring from its bosom 
its strong soen, who were n^ing to tibe aeane of battle 
aad death with whatever weapons thcgr could lay hands on. 
Eadt instant tfae equation of the fiie became more despe- 
rate; and from a march the retreat was fost taking the 
character flf a fi«fat. No man, therelbre, eould give heed 
to hig feUow. The rear of the oolumc, which wa« moet 
expoaed to the torrihie fire of the amhuaeaded Americans, 
jastaait cuae in ai^ of the position which George had 
taken i^ wheeled and poured in by platoons a fierce and 
<leetnwtiae&« upon their ibee. 1^ Americaiw drew back 
for a few njiiutiii, and the British scrfdiers, enfiouraged, 
save a fead^hnsaa and pnssed on past the hoase. Nearly 
in the rear rode a British colonel, whose voice and courage 
had ooDtrihuted mainly to keep the column in marching 
order, and save it from general raut He was galloping at 
one moment from the h^ of the column to the rear, and 
the next moment was in the oentre, and then in the van, 
enootraging, commanding, manoeuvrring, entreating his 
OttD to take courage and hope for succour. 

* A httle longer hold out, my brave fellows,' he cried, 
^aad we shall meet Lord Percy with artillery and oavalry 
to soeoeur ua^ Expresses^ have been three hours gone 
^^Kadtoinfevmhim ofour oondttkm. Ke^ up heart' 

^ he spoke these words, George raised bis rifle to his 
Bboalder, and covered the officer's heart with the barrel. 
^jBaah-— a report — and the Britid colonel clapped his 
haad to his breast, threw back his head, and, reeling in 
his aadctte, tumbled headlong to the ground. Hisfell,how- 
^, was broken by two grenadiers, who placed him upon 
the roadside near the w^ At the same moment there 
^^ ft general rush of the soldiers towards the house, to 
avenge the fiiU (^ tiiear leader. Mnnroe> however, was 
™^J ht his saddle, and scouring the path leading to 
«« forest uplands. A volley was fired after him without 
™^ The British solders prepared to set the house in 
'"^^ when the pursuing Americans, pressing closely 



now became a fii|^ The fiUl of tiiahr leader, though not 
the highest in command, yet the most active and brave, 
threw them into derooir, aind all disdpline was at an end. 
They thought not of their wounded colonel, who was left, 
with only one of the grenadiers, lying iiq[Kai ih& grass near 
the door of the ferm-house. 

Qwtjst had not gone a foartsr of a mik when he met 
Catharine. 'Whither were you gomg?' he a^Led, sur- 
prised at meeting her. 

« To riiare your fete. I eould not remain away and hear 
the filing, and not know where and how you wars. Has 
the enemy passed by ?' 

< Yes, but their colonel has fiUkn by my hand.' 

< Oh, George ! Have you slain a man? Do yon confess 
it? Oh, what a fearful thon^! But it is war, and we 
must look on things wxbh di^ent eyes. But I shudder 
as I look at you.' 

* Indeed you ought not But it is a drcadftd thing to 
take human lifel I hedtated to fire, but I thought of my 
country, and how he was her invader, and that his ihll 
would greatly aid us, and I fired.' 

'Did he &U dead?' 

* I do not know, indeed, if he be dead. I am now going 
tx> ride back. The enemy have passed on, and I must join 
in pursuit Look around, and see the pec^le running 
acrofls the fields fhua hill to hill, f<mowing on the track of 
the foe.' 

< The very hedges and walls seem alive with men and 
even boys with guns.' 

* Yes, boys feel themselves men to-day. I must go. Re- 
turn to your imole's, dear Kate; to-night I will see you 



The maiden would have spoken, but he was out of hear- 
ing. She turned back a few stqps until he had passed out 
of *isht, when she once more took the pathway towards 
bar dwelling. She approached eatriaiously and with fear. 
The noise of the firing was full a mile distant from her, 
and only here and thnre coidd be seen a femwr on foot or 
mounted on his plough horse, without a saddle, hastening 
to join in the pursuit with their oeuntrymen. Step by 
step, slowly Catharine Aoton advanced towards h^ house. 
She passed throu^ the garden, and stonped near the 
porch, and listened attentively. All sounds of war were 
stilled. She took courage and entered the house. She 
passed, not without a palpitating heart, to the front door, 
and looked out In the road die saw lying two bodies in 
scarlet uniforms. Hiey were stiff and dead. She closed 
her eyes with a shudder. A groan reached her ears, and, 
lo<ddng in Uie direotitHi, she saw seated upon the well-curb 
the wonnded soldier. He oould not sptik, but pointed to 
the water and then to Jus parched lips. In an instant she 
fergot all fear; she remembered only her humanity. The 
soldier wore the umferm of the invaders, but she only saw 
in him the image of God. She hastened to the well, and, 
drawing up water, gave him to drink, holding the bucket 
to his lips. When he had drank, he thanked her with a 
few grateful words, and then pointed to an elm a few feet 
distant She looked in the direction, and saw a wounded 
(^cer, whom by his elegant uniferm she knew must be of 
high rank. He sat supported by the tree, and pale as 
d^th. His hand pressed a handkerchief red with gore 
against Ids breast His eyes faintly regarded her, and 
<nice or twice he made an effort to articulate. It was the 
British colonel whom her lover had shot The remaining 
grenadier had fled and left him to perish alone. As soon 
as Catharine saw him she felt assured that it was the offi- 
cer who had fellen by George's rifle. She hastened to 
him with a prayer that he might Hve. She carried water 
in her hand and placed it to his Ups. He rerived, and 
fiuntly smiled. 

At this moment a village surgeon and three men rode 
by in pursuit Catharine with difficulty prevailed upon 
him to stop and examine and dress the wound. He pro* 
nouneed a possibility of recovery. 

< But it is bad pdiicy, Miss Catharine,' he said, * to take 
such care of oxa foee. Yet I will help you with him into 
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able for his ftppearanoe if he liTes, as he is a prisoner of 
war.* 

* I will answer for his appearance, sir/ replied the noble 
girl. 

The wound of the officer did not prove to be mortal. 
Owing to the kind care and nursing of the lovely girl, 
aided by George, who was quite as anxious to save his life 
as she was, he recovered, and was in a few weeks ex- 
changed. As he took leave of her, he placed upon her 
finger a costly and singular-looking ring, saying — 

* Should you or any one dear to you get into trouble 
during this war, and it is in my power to aid you, I will 
do it. Whoever bears this ring to«nie shall be my firiend.' 

Two months after his departure, George and three other 
daring young men, who had formed a plot to seize the per- 
son of Genend Howe, by entering the town in disgpiise, 
were discovered, imprisoned, and George^ as their l^er, 
was sentenced to be shot as a spy. 

An hour before he was to have been led forth to suffer 
the sentence. Colonel sought an interview with Gene- 
ral Howe. He told him the history of his being wounded, 
and how his life was saved by Catharine Acton, and that 
he had promised her his influence and ud whoever she 
should send him a ring he left with her, or ask for it in 
behalf of herself or others in person. 

< Just now,' continued the colonel, ' I have had this ring 
presented to me by a young former, with a letter from her 
asking pardon for George Munroe, who is her betrothed. 
I shall esteem it a fevour done to me personally if you 
will pardon and liberate him.' 

' I cannot reAswe you. Colonel ^ for thrice in ten 

years you haye saved my life in battle. I cannot reftise 
pardon in bo romantic an affair. Wait a moment, and I 
will write you an order for his release.' 

The same evening; George Munroe, with glowing elor 
quence and deep gratitude, thanked Catharine Acton for 
his life. 

* But for your Christian benevolence, which saw only a 
fellow being in a wounded foe, this officer would have 
perished, and I should now have been no more among the 
living. Thus, dear Kate, has virtue and mercy its reward 
even in this life. No man will ever suffer by kindness to 
an enemy.' 



HERNANDO CORTES 
AND THE CONQUEST OP MEXICO. 

FIBST ABTICLE. 

At the time when Columbus was vainly solidting royal aid 
to go forth on his noble scheme of discovery, in the year 
1485, the most illustrious of his followers, Hernando 
Cortes, was bom in the small town of Medellhi, in Estre- 
madura. He was descended from a poor but honourable 
family, his fether, Martin Cortes, bmg a captain of in- 
fantry. His constitution in in&ncy was feeble, but 
strengthened with his years. At fourteen he was sent to 
Salamanca to study law. This, however, did not suit his 
taste, and after loitering two years at college, he returned 
home and epesA some time in idle di^pation. He now 
turned his thoughts to a military life, and intended to have 
sailed for Hispaniola with Ovando the successor of Colum- 
bus, but was detained in consequence of an accident met 
with in prosecuting an intrigue. At last, in 1504, he 
sailed for the Indies, and landed in HispanioUk. Here 
he was offered a grant of land, but answered with charac- 
teristic pride—* I came to get gold, not to till the soil like 
a peasant.' He, however, accepted a grant of land and 
slaves, and for some years followed this pursuit, diver- 
sified by military expeditions against the natives, and 
numerous duels, arising out of the amorous intrigues in 
which he was constantly engaged. 

In 1511, Cortes followed Velasquex to the conquest of 
Cuba, and for a time stood high in his favour. A quarrel, 
arising from some new intrigue, induced him to join a con- 
spiracy against the governor, who, having discovered it, 
seized him, and would have hung him but fer the interpo- 
BUaon of his friends. Cortes escaped from prison and took 



sanctuary in a church, but having inadvertentlY gone 
without the walls, was seized by an alguacil, and agun 
put in prison. Cortes seems not to have Ibrgot this treat- 
ment, as he afterwards had the officer hang fbr aotse 
offence in New Spain. He was carried on board a ski}) 
about to sail for Hispaniola, but again f^-eeing his feet from 
the fetters, got on shore, and took refhge in the same suko- 
tuary. He was at length reconciled to the gqvemor, and 
receiving a grant of liwd, lived for some time cultivalmg 
it and working gold mines, by which he amassed a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

Many reports of the wealthy re^ons of Yucatan and 
Mexico on the neighbouring mainland, having been brouj^ 
to Cuba, the governor, in 1518, fitted out a fleet under 
his nephew Gr^alva, to investigajte their trath. The com. 
mander was struck with the proofe of high dvilisatioo, 
especially in architecture, which he found along the coast, 
and after carrying on a profitable traffic with the nal3?ea 
in which gold and jewels were fr-eely bartered for f^ 
beads and other trinkets, sent back one of his ships witb 
this rich cargo, whilst he continued his voyage. Vebsquei 
resolved to follow out this ^lendid discovery, and without 
waiting for the return of his nephew, prepajred an arma- 
ment for the colonisation and conquest of the newly di«- 
covered realms. He was induced to intrust this to the 
command of Cortes, with whom he was now din good tern^ 
and who could contribute materially to defray the neces- 
sary expense. Cortes set about equipping bis fleet widi 
such energy, that the suspicions of VelMqaes were roomd, 
lest his officer might prove too independent. Hie even had 
resolved to deprive hun of the command; but Cortes, with 
his usual decision, set sail in tiie night, without taking 
leave of the governor, though his fleet was as yet but im- 
perfectly ftimished with supplies. He afterwards touched 
at several harbours on the coast, whoe he completed his 
stores and filled up his crew by volunteers. Yelasqiief 
wrote to the governors of these places to sdze and de- 
tain Cortes ; but they had not the power, as his feUowers 
* would have cheerfully laid down thdr lives for him.' He 
finally mustered his forces at Cape St Antonio, the westeriy 
point of Cuba, where they amounted to eleven vessels, 
the largest of a hundred tons burden. He was accom- 
panied by 110 mariners, and 658 soldiers, with about 
200 Indians. He had also 14 pieces of artUlery and 16 
horses, for which he had paid a large price, but of whosa 
importance for striking terror into the savages he was well 
aware. With this paltry force he set out to conquer a 
country larger and probably more populous than Spam | 
itself. Cortes was then about thirty-three years of a^ of 
a pale complexion, a grave countenance, and large daik 
eyes. He was rather above the middle siie, with a slender 
but muscular figure, and remarkable for vigour and agifitj. 
His manners were frank, his disposition gay and humoia^ 
ous, but he possessed a cool calculating spirit, and bold 
prompt decision, which never fidled h& in the hour of 
trial. 

On the 18th day of F^ruary, 1519, Cortes sailed fnt 
the coast of Yucatan. He landed first on the island cf 
Cozumel, and there was joined by Jeronimo de Agailar, 
a Squish ecclesiastic, who had been nearly e^t jean 
captive among the Indians, with whose language he ¥BS 
now familiar, but had almost forgotten his native Castiliao. 
Cortes next touched at the mouth of the Tabasco river, took 
possession of the town, and defeated the natives in a great 
battle. They then submitted, sent presents to the Span- 
iards, among which were twenty female slaves, and were 
nominally converted to Christianity. The natives showed 
many marks of civilisation; but the Spaniards were much 
disappointed by finding only a small quantity of gold, 
which they were informed came from Culhua, or Mexico, 
in the west Cortes agiun set sail along the shore, and at 
last landed on a desolate sandy beach, where the town d 
Vera Cruz was aftawards bmlt He entered into com- 
munication witi) the natives through one of the ftmale 
slaves, named Marina by the Spanii^ds, who was a Mexi- 
can by birth, and subsequently became the mistress d 
Cortes. He had an interview with th^ govenuf of this 
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(fistont prorinoe of the Mexican empire, from -whom he re- 
coTed Tarious presents, and was astonished by seeing an 
artist sketching a picture of himself and followers on «m- 
nssy for the information of the emperor. In it the ships, 
or 'water-houses,' of tiie strangers ; their horses^ so new 
and strange to tiie Indians ; their cannon, vomiting^ out 
fire, apd crushing the forest trees with irresistible violence, 
were not forgotten. 

Mexico was then ruled by Montezuma, whose name, 
sigmfying the * sad, or seyere man,* well expressed Us 
diaiacter. He had extended the empire by successfdl war, 
bat disgusted the people by haughty arrogance, and atien- 
ated them by grieyous impositions. He had also offended 
his neighbours, the kingdom of Tezcnco being divided^ by 
the successful rerolt of a younger brother of the soYerdgn, 
•ltd the small republic of Tlascalalying midway to the coast, 
fearing the growing power of the neighbouring monarch. 
Montexuma hod been a priest before he was called to the 
throne, and dark superstition had a deep hold on his mind. 
He was constant in his religious services, and hecatombs 
of homaa victims were sacrificed to avert, if possible, the 
destraction of his empire, fo];etold by ancient oracles, and 
announced by recent prodigies — by a miraculous over- 
flowing of the lakes, by the burning of the national temple, 
by comets in the heavens, and by a vast sheet or flood of 
fire * t^ckly powdered with stars' seen in the east— the lat- 
ter supposed by some historians to have been a volcanic 
erupUon. 

"nie arrival of the strangers seemed to g^ve reali^ to all 
these strange prodigies, and spread consternation through 
the Mexican court Montezuma assembled his wisest 
councillors, with his allied kings ; but much diversity of 
sentiment prevailed, some advising to repel the intruders 
by force, others to give them an honourable reception. 
Montezuma chose a more impolitic course : he sent rich 
presents to Cortes* but forbade him to approach his capi- 
tal. These rich gifts only excited the cupidity of the 
Spaniards, who had been suffering much from the heat, 
bat were well supplied with all necessaries by the natives. 
Cortes still innsted on visiting the court, but the ambas- 
ador firmly refused, and requested the strangers to return 
to their own land, and a second embassy to the emneror 
brought back a similar reply. Meantime disease and dis- 
content had broken out in the camp, many of the soldiers 
insisting on an immediate return. This Cortes evaded on 
various grounds, and was confirmed in his refhsal by an 
embassy firom the Totanacs, a neighbouring nation recently 
conquered by tiie Mexicans, and bearing the yoke with 
impatience. They informed him of the discontent prevail- 
ing in the empire, and invited him to Cempoalla, their 
chief town. There he met with a Idnd reception, and moving 
his ships to a river in its vicinity, he laid the foundation of 
a city and fbrtress. Cortes used all his influence to excite 
the Totanacs against their rulers ; and with such success, 
that when some Aztec nobles came to demand tribute, this 
was refused, and the messengers put into prison. Cortes 
contrived that they should escape, treated them kindly, 
and sent them to Montezuma with a message, in which the 
insult was ascribed entirely to the Totanacs. By this base 
duplicity, the Spaniard thought to secure in some measure- 
the friendship of both parties, and he so fSur succeeded. 
The Totanacs became wholly subject to the fbreigners, who 
oould alone protect them f^iom. their incensed masters, and 
Montezuma sent a new embassy with costlv gifts, and a 
promise to spare the rebels for the sake of the Spaniards. 
So much did this proof of his power increase the influence 
of Cortes, that when ho soon after commanded his soldiers 
to violate tiie national temple, and destroy the images, 
not a hand was raised to protect them, but the whole 
people apparently adopted the fiuth of the foreigners, who 
set up an image of the Virgin and Child in the shrine £rom 
whence they had ejected the heathen idols. 

Cortes was now meditating a bolder enterprise, even the 
conquest of the great empire of Montezuma. To this his force 
VIS utterly inadequate, but he trusted to the dissensions 
sinong the natives, and prepared for his attempt with re- 
JBSriuhle skill and enerirv. The adverse nart of his foU 



lowers were won by gifts and promises, or silenoed by stem 
punishment; the conmiission he had received from the 
governor of Cuba was resigned into the hands of the ma- 
gistracy of the new dty, only to be restored with more 
ample bounds, and a vessel, loaded with rich presents, was 
dispatched to Spain to secure the royal sanction to these 
proceedings. But fbaring lest the timid hearts of some 
among his followers might still shrink from the desperate 
enterprise, he resolved to cut off all hope of retreat He 
procured a report fkt)m the carpenters condemning the 
vessels as not seaworthy, and all of them were dismantled 
and sunk except one small bark. The army was filled with 
consternation, and loud murmurs rose against their general, 
who seemed ^us for his own ambition to be leading * them 
like cattle to be butehered in the shambles,' without means 
or hope of escape. But in an eloquent harangue, he soothed 
their fbars and excited their cupidity anew, concluding in 
the stirring words — * As for me I have chosen my part 
I wiU remain here while there is one to beoir me company. 
If there be any so craven as to shrink fW)m sharing the 
dangers of our glorious enterprise, let them go home in 
God's name. There is still one vessel left Let them take 
l^t and return to Cuba. They can tell there how they 
deserted their conuuander and their comrades, and par 
tiently wait till we return loaded with the spoils of the 
Aztecs.' When he thus concluded, all f^ar was gone, and 
the enthusiastic shout burst frx)m the assembled multitude 
— * To Mexico I To Mexico!' 

And for this city he set out on the 16th August, 1519, 
with four hundred foot fifteen horse, and seven pieces of 
artillery. He was accompanied by thirteen hundred In- 
dian warriors, and s* thousand porters to convey the ar- 
tillery and baggage. In a few marches they traversed the 
warm region, and leaving its luxuriant groves, began to 
ascend the mountains. Pausing at Xalapa, they saw below 
them the plain over which they had passed, covered with 
meadows, woods, streams, and villages, and bounded as by 
a white streak by the ocean, beyond which was their na- 
tive home. Behind was the steep ascent, crowned with 
ito snowy mountains, to which they turned with renewed 
vigour as they Mi the cool breeze from the upland regions. 
They then wound round the base of the Cofre de Perote, 
risiug 18,000 feet above the sea, and suffered much firom 
the cold winds, with driving rain and sleet, while toiling 
through the rugged and barrai tracte of lava which encircle 
the volcano. Emerging on the plateau, the Spaniards found 
a more congenial clixnate, but the fields filled with planto 
preriously unknown. They soon after reached a large dty 
wh^re they were very coolly received, but remiuncS four 
days for rest and refireshment They continued their route 
through the plain, then well wooded and crowded with 
villages, marching in regular order, < as in the midst of a 
battle,' and never laying their weapons ttom their side. 
Cortes was advised by his Indian allies to proceed by the 
town of Tlascala, and sent some of them forward to ask 
permission frt>m the warlike republicans. The embassy 
occasioned much diversity of opinion in tliat dty, but the 
war party at last prevailed, ana the ambassadors were de- 
tained on various pretences. Cortes continued to push for- 
wards, and entered the Thiscalan territory, whose limits 
were marked by a strong rampart, but wholly without 
guards. He had not proceeded fiur^ however, when he 
encountered an army of Tlascalans, whom be defeated, 
though with the loss of two horses and one of his men. In 
the evening two of his ambassadors returned with a friendly 
messf^ge, on which he put little reliance ; and next day his 
doubts were confirmed by the arrival of the other two, who 
had been retained as sacrifices, but contrived to escape. A 
body of Indians soon appeared, and having fought for ^ ome 
time, retired with predpitation. The Spaniards following 
incautiously, found themselves in the middle of a narrow 
pass defended by a vast army,^hich attacked them with 
great courage. With much difficulty the white men guned 
the open ground, where their (urtilleiy and cavalry soon 
drove back their foes. Cortes encamped on a hill, where 
he rested the next day, and en the second sent an embassy 
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wonld hew the flesh from their honee fbr sacrifice to the 
gods. This bold defiance, and the mmoars of the number 
and prowess of the enemy, struck terror into the Spaniards, 
so that, as Bemal Diaz says, * We feared death, for we were 
men.' But there was no retreat, and next day, after a 
long and dubious contest^ the arms and discipline of the 
Europeans again prevailed. The priests haying assured 
the Lidians that the Spaniards, the children of the sun, 
would lose all thdr power when his beams were withdrawn, 
a night attack on the camp was next tried, but fldled by the 
Ti^ance of Cortes. 

These repeated victories of the strangCTS seem to hare 
convinced the Tlascalans that further resistance was in 
vain. Thdr general, however, still delayed the embassy, 
and dispatched spies into the camp of Cortes, where i^j 
were discovered, and sent home irifh their hands cut off. 
This proof of Spanish sagacity broke the spirit of the chiel^ 
the embassy was allowed to proceed, and ne soon followed 
in person to seek peace wim the conquerors. This was 
readily granted by Cortes, whose troops were already 
murmuring at the labour and danger to which they were 
subjected. After some delay to restore his own health, 
during which messengers again arrived with presents firom 
Montezuma, and an offer of tribute, provided he would 
abstain fh>m visiting the capital, Cortes proceeded to 
Tlascala. He was received with great kmdness, and 
formed an alliance witii that brave people, cf the utmost 
importance to the success of his great oiterprise. Whilst 
he remained in their city, anoti^ embassy arrived from 
Montezuma, who bow invited him to his ciq)ita1, and re- 
commended the road by Cholula, which notwithstanding 
the dissuasions of his new allies, he resolved to follow. 

Cholula was the great emporium of commerce and centre 
of religion in the ^sdcan empire, ^here stood the great- 
est of the teocalHs, or religious mounds, covering about 
forty-lbur acres with its square base, and rising to a heig^ 
of 477 Ibet On the t(^ was a magnificent temj^e, and a 
splendid image of the * god of the air." Numenms other 
temples filled the c!ty; pilgrims flocked to it firom aU 
quarters, and six thousand hwnan victims are reported to 
have annual^ perished <m its cruel aStars. But its peof^e 
were effeminate and treaofaerovs, seekix^ to gain by cun- 
ning iriial they lost in open war. Intbndty, Cortsswas 
at first received with kmdness, but this soon cbasged to 
cool civility, aiikd his mistress, Aforina, fiBsooTered tiiatthey 
were plottmg 4he destsmction t]ff lilmmMl his fbUowers. His 
vengeance was quick and terrible. Seizing an oppoitunity 
when many of Qie cliSe6 and p^ovle were assembled in &e 
square where he lodged, he ordered a general massacre, 
let loose his Indian a&es to waste and |»lunder^ devoted 
city, and consumed tiie great temple, its idoAs, and obsti- 
nate defenders, in one vast conflagration. Three, some 
say six, thousand tf I9ie people were slam, and the sur^- 
vors reduced to the most complete siAjeotion. The sur- 
rounding dties, struck with the power, taaS. dreading "Bae 
cruel vengeance of iSie Spaniards, sent in their ssbndssion, 
and even Montezuma hastened to deny all partidpstionin 
the conspiracy, and to soothe the conquerors wil^ rich pre- 
sents. Cortes remained a fortni^ longer in the city, en- 
deavouring to convert the natives to-CfasSstianity, and then 
resumed 1^ march. He here parted wilii regret from his 
Totanao alUes, who had fbllowed him thus fio* from the 
coast, and stood by Imn fkithfblly in all difficulties, but 
feared to venture nearer to the capital of the great Monte- 
zuma.* 

The route of the ^raniards now led over the sierra l&at 
walls in the Mexican valley. The emperor had shut np 
the direct road, wishing to involve his unwisdied-for guests 
in anoth^ more dang^ous. But his cBsaffeoted suljjects 
revealed &e deceit, and Cortes moved on between two of 
the loflieet mountains of the Cordillera. He paused till 
some of his followers ascended the highest, Popocatepetl, 
but it was then in a state of enmtion, which prevented 
them reachkigtiie summit, about 18,000 f^ above the sea. 
Continuing their march, the troops at length reached tiie 
ridge of ti^ rierra, when the glorious vxJley of Mexico, 
then richly wooded, and sprinkled wi& ooltivated fields, 



sllverY lakes, and shhodngolties, burst on ^esrcBrspCi 
view, in the clear atmosphere of the tropics. Ai first 
troops exclaimed—' It b the promised land !* bat, h 
moment, its wealth, its populous cities, its Taflt reeoui 
rose befbre them, and terror-struck by the prospect, t] 
demanded to be led back to the i^pe. Bwt Um woiee i 
eloquence of their xmdaunted leader had its euBfartnary' 
feet, and with buoyant step they hastened down the ua 
Their progress was impeded by the admiring crowd « 
flocked firom every quarter, and who did not fhil to disoo 
their discontent with the haardi rule of Montemma. A§ 
an embassy fh>m this monarch met them, and tried by ^ 
treaty and the offer of vast bribes to induce Umbi to retq 
But all in vain: Cortes moved on towards ihe eapU 
whose sovereign, in a paroxysm 6( despair, Bought ooaaj 
of his dumb idols, by fitting, prayers, and horrid bm| 
fices. Some of his councillors advised him to receive I 
Spaniards with courtesy; his more warlike brother, Co 
liihua, to summon his aimies and drive thtan back to i 
ocean, or die ^obly like a king. He chose tiie fbruM 
and his nephew, the Prince of Tezcuco, was ami to weleo^ 
Cortes to Mexico. Under his guidance the Spaniards WQ 
led safely amidst the winding lakes, where a bold eaen 
might have placed them at defiance. One night the^ lodgi 
in a royal palace, whose stately arddtectnre seemed to d 
eel that of Europe ; wMlst its pleasure gardens, its avii 
ries and fish-ponds, filled their rude hearts irith ams« 
ment Next day they were led over tj^e long causewaj 
that unites the city of Mexico to the mainland, where th 
emperor met and welcomed them to Us capital. He wa 
clad with great magnificence, and waited on by his numer 
ous att^KJUnts with the most reverential submissioD. 0« 
of the royal palaces was assigned to Cortes fbr am abode; 
whose numerous halls were amply sufficient to aioeoBiiiM< 
date not only him and his European fi>llowers, bat also tfai 
six thousand Tlascalans who had accompanied Ism into 
the very o^xtre of their here^tary fbes. All their wibIs 
were liberally sv^lied, and the emperor soon tiller paid 
Cortes a visit in person, and made many inquiries etmoera- 
ing the country whence he had come, and nis motives for 
such a journey. Montezuma still regarded them as bor 
than mortal, and the children of that fiur4iaired god who 
ages before had been driven from his land. CcnteB seit 
day returned the visit, and tried in vain to convert the 
emperor to Christianity. In his rniiy, Montezuu itckmw- 
lodged the superior power of the Oinsdans, that their king 
was the rightral lord of all, and in ids name he wooM rak. 
' Rest now,' he concluded, *from your labours. Yoo art 
here in your own dwelBngs, and eveiy thing ahail be pro- 
vided fbr your subsistence. I will see that your wiaiies 
shall be obeyed in the same manner as my own.' Mthm 
words tears filled his eyes, as the image of his andait ia- 
dependence, ci his vamshed s^ory, flitted across his suikL 
Cortes took his departure, strudL with the power and lSw> 
rality of t^e emperor, having obtained leave to visit tiie 
various parts of the vast city. 



PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 

Thb Divine Anthor of Christianity, while on eartfi, * west 
about doing food.' He did so by his dootrines, his pre- 
oqsts, and his practice. He enlj^itmed the ignorasi^ re- 
proved the guilty, frowned the hypocrite out 4f cws^ 
nance, and poured consolation and peace into, the wosndsd 
and stricken soul. But he went fiurtiier than this : he fbd 
the hungry, healed the sick, and introduced happis^ 
into many a cottage and many a hovel, by aJk/m/ting the 
physical miseries to which flesh is heir. Nor is thii aD ; 
for the temporal blessings he conferred often preceded 
his bestowment of spiritual benefits ; and the good irlocb 
thousands derived'from his sermons and lessons was ooesr 
sioned by the gratitude which tiiey felt for his prefrioa^T 
evinced benevolence in reference to thdr bodily iSIf' ^3i»- 
tian philantharopists ou|^t to keep this & mmd. Id <^ 
jTizea Dy vjv^'Vv'^^: 
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EYoleiit efforts to oo^rreet and reform the abandoned and 
guilty ive sbould remember that men hare bodies as 
as SQials ; and thafr the diorts of tha eity missionarj 
be nM>B4 Hlcefy to prore raeoesiftil, wken the exertions 
he pMlanthro|nst haye succeeded in mitigating or re- 
fing pliy^ical misery in those districts which he has 
lai^KMntedtoTiaith Now, in imitating Christ, we ought 
0py "ham <nrainple a* fbll leagth— to begin, as he did, at 
begimung — and not to allow our sympathj with the 
Eal destitution and wretchedness of the profligate and 
I &Ileii, to make us forgetfol oi the bodily sufferings 
ieh Tice and crime may haye already entailed on Hmt 
kappy ^ctinis. Sickness and hui^r tend to unfit the 
Bd for 'bestowkkg attention on drrine truth; remoTe 
ae, howe v e r, and gratitude tbr the blessings you haye 
^ferred will cBspose the indrriduals to listen with interest 
jour religions exhortations, and the consequence wiU 
iqeently be, ihat^ baring preriously reluFfeti the bedy^ 
to will be most fikely to succeed in saring the soul, 
hsgow, according to a volume recently publiahed by Mr 
Mth, the author of * Sacred Biography,' is, with regard 
the poorer classw- of its inhabttents, in a frigrhtfbl ooa- 
iion oC physical wretchedness. ^ poverty is pioduced 
f crimen crime is perpetuated by poverty; and while too 
nch praise cannot be bestowed on the exertions put fbrth 
f the churches of Glasgow to reform and correct tiie de- 
raded and tha ignorant in that large d^, we still nrast 
e of opinio^ that an incalculably greater ameuat of good 
rill be done by misdoBary eflbrt, if efficient •geiacy is 
mmediatelj employed to do away witik the poverty, the 
l^titution» and disease,, which, according to Mr Smith's 
ihowm^ so frightfully abound ia that lange and magnify 
Mnt dfty. Bat not to detain tiie reader idthprefttoryob- 
NrystioBgi which are of themselves suffidattiy-obvious, we 
iradd caS attention to the volume itself^ and shall m^ely 
pranise our extracts by giving a short summary of what 
it contains* Mr Smith givea us an aoeeunt e£ the misery 
«nd destitution of Glasgow by describing the nature of tlM 
Bftrior Ibdg&ii^housee, and the dvFelling-houses of the 
poor. He describes the profligate characters with which 
the city swaacms^the hangers-on, the thieves, and the 
beggsrs. He describes the miseries, pl^rsical and moral* 
of neglected paoperinnr— its effects on iaifiridiia]% Society; 
posterHy. He shows what has been already done in 
^Rssgow to ^evcnt crfhie, and alleviate or remove suffer- 
ing. The vervtto abounds with a variety of appeals, some 
of which are addressed to the magistrates excluavdy, and 
I Ka» to the Glasgow dtizens alone. 

'On ikupdry, we find that in CHasgow from 5000- to 

10)000 peraens are nightly aeecmimodstod in twopenny 

uri tlureepomy lodging-housest We have in our poeses- 

aoii a list containing no fewer than 489 of such houses, 

"With the names of the keepers of them. Of these, 160 are 

situated in tiie district east of High Street, including the 

TomelS) Bamside, Seo, and 240 are in the district between 

^ SaUoufket and Stookw^l Street The remaining 88 

u% scattered throughout different parts of the dty. Thou^ 

only 489 have been registered, not fewer than 600 or 700 

exist; and as some of tiiese have as many as thirty lodgers 

%htly, and others but two, were we to assume ti^e num« 

Der of houses to be 600, and the average of theb lodgers 

^W ten, we should have an aggregate and average of 

WOO nightly sheltered in these cheap houses. We tave 

t^cen at some pains to ascertain the character of the accom- 

^jjjtiott prorided fi)r these masses, and a description of 

*yj®««wee is surely calculated to give no very high idea 

^ Annan notetVL lund it TAflAnin littJe ArcdiL ifvttk mintaicA 



xvot» either to the pt^prietors of these dwellings^ or to the 
authorities that tolerate them. The 489 ascertained houses 
contain 985 apartments and 1458 bed& At an average 
every apartment contains three beds, and die average size 
of these apartments is ten feet by twelve, and about seven 
feet high. Ventilation is altogether neglected, so that every 
six of the unfortunate inmates have to live during the night 
on about 840 cubic feet of air, or somewhat less than 140 
each, and that air tainted by the loathsome neighbourhood. 
So much for the statistics of these dwellings. Their lociJity 
is certainly very forbidding. Masses c^ them are located 
in the Old and New Wynds, and hi Saltmarket Street and 
Bridgegate. In company with one of our police aathoritiesy 
who intimately knows all these places, we visited not a few 
of them, and found them revolting beyond de8crq)tion. 
Some of the keepers were in a state of fearfiil intoxication, 
and attesting every asserti<» with the most horrid impre- 
cations. Those we visited between nine and ten at night 
were busy preparing tar their nightiy visiters. In some 
of them a number of wretched girls, several of them not 
fifteen years of age, were in the kitchen in waiting for 
other comersL; and in others of them from ten to twenty 
men and women were all promiscuously congregated in 
the kitchen, some eating and some drinking, and all talk- 
ing; while the *■ landlady ' was getting the bedrooms ready 
— and what bedrooms ! The beds being unequal to ac- 
commodate the lodgers, something in the shi^ of a bed, 
but which was in reality a little sisraw enolo^ in dirty 
oLouts laid on the floor, with a miserable blanket or two 
thrown over them» composed the beds of not a few. It is 
needless to add, that the houses, generally speUdng, were 
very ill kept, and the beds still worse. The smdl was 
most sickening, and the air almost deadly to those of ordi- 
nary hmgs. On again visiting these houses in the morn- 
ing, their appearance was still more shocking. The entries, 
theu^ tfac^ had been pwiSally cleaned, Ssil retained a 
considerable portion of the filtdi deposited during the sight 
— ^the stairs ta all appearance had not been cleaned since 
the flood, and many of the apartments were still occupied 
with the lodgers,, who were chiefly miserably clad feomles. 
In some cases attempts were being macf e to wash out the 
houses; butwater not being introduced to them by pipes, 
it could be but scantily applied. The poor lodgers, it is 
needless to add, were generally in a state of the most 
abominable intoxication. We have been somewhat par- 
ticular in our description of these nests of crime and dis- 
ease, not to harrow the feelings of our reader^ but to exr 
cite to effort in order to change this state of things. It 
will not do to say the disease is- incurable, and that such 
characters are irreclaimable. The existence of such 
houses — we speak advisedly— thb sxistknce or such 
HOUSES IS A BEFROACH TO Gf.Asoow. We Speak not of the 
inmates, but of the buildings. The authorities ou^t to. 
have taken steps long ago te purchase these wynds, and 
to have levelled these wretched houses, and in their place 
erected others properly ventilated and watered. Many of 
the inmates may be considered incurable ; bvt if Glasgow 
and other cities had not these houses to shelter dissolute cha- 
racters, there would soon be fewer to shelter. To buy up 
these wretched places might not only be a deed of philan- 
thropy, but a profitable speculation. The rents that com- 
forti&le houses would draw would amply remunerate Ibr 
all expenditure. But while there is a large class which 
cannot be reclaimed, there are many now oompelled to seek 
shelter in these dens, who would willingly aviul themselves 
of cheap decent houses, could such be had. Edinburgh, 
at length, is laudably "proriding such, and why should 
Glasgow be behind ? Now that the passion fer speculating 
is so general, why have not some speculators sufficient hu- 
manity to aid the suffering while they help themselves? 
Why not form a company to provide good and chei^) ao- 
commodation for those unable to procure houses? There 
is a sufficient sum paid weekly in these houses to support 
an establishment that at once would do honour to Glasgow, 
and handsomely pay its benevolent and enterprising foun- 
ders. For the small charge of threepence or fourpence, a 
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td. On the assumption that 8000 of those now lodged in 
these low twopenny or threepenny houses would avail 
themselves of a decent establishment, we should have, at 
the small charge of threepence for each nightiy, a revenue 
of £262 : lOs. weekly ; and were they supplied with provi- 
sions at a cheap rate, the revenue might amount to nearly 
a thousand pounds weekly. The expense of erecting a 
house to accommodate even 4000 would be comparatively 
triflmg. A capital of £50,000 would more than suffice to 
fit out the whole establishment. Of course it would be in- 
dispensable to make a proper selection of lodgers, l^e 
dissipated could on no connderation be admitted, and from 
the establishment spirituous liquors would require to be 
careftillv excluded. Under a proper management such an 
establishment might prove an invaluable blessing to Glas- 
gow. The inexperienced that are daily crowding to Glas- 
gow from the country, would be saved fh)m these dens of 
in&my where their ruin is speedily accomplished, and the 
amount of crime would consequently be greatly lessened. 
How many on their arrival in Glasgow look in vain for any 
cheap and safe accommodation, and are soon through ne- 
cessity dragged into these dens from whence they never 
return ! Were the police and others able to point such to 
a house where their life and morals would be in safe 
keeping, what an incalculable amount of misery would be 
prevented ? Crime would, in foct, almost die out with the 
old race of transgressors, as their ranks would no longer 
be replenished with inexperienced country comers. We 
shall now detail more minutely the appearance and ftimi- 
ture of these chea^ houses, and offer further suggestions 
' regarding the erection of such an establishment as we have 
proposed.* 

In the second chapter Mr Smith enters somewhat more 
into detail, and actually introduces us into the interior of 
some of those dens of wretchedness. Take the first speci- 
men, which we are told is the best : 

* The first we visited was in the New Wynd, off Tron- 
gate. The entry, which may be considered a specimen of 
Sie rest, was narrow and dirtv, and so low that persons of 
ordinary stature can gain admittance only by stooping, 
and the stair was so worn as to render our ascent not a 
little difficult On our guide stating to the keeper that he 
wanted to see her house, we were welcomed with a volley 
of oaths, and dared to discover aught objectionable in her 
establishment In the lobby sat a well dressed young 
woman, whom she called her daughter, and whom our 
guide described as one of nine daughters whom she had 
brought up, and, to his knowledge, every one of the ni|ie 
had been induced by the mother to enter on a dissolute 
life. In the kitchen, Vhich was on the whole tolerably 
dean, were five or six ^Is, all lounging about, and seem- 
ingly waiting on for other comers. On questioning the 
landlady whether these were her servants, she swore lustily 
that they served themselves, but fi)r her, she had a dumb 
servant who aided her to do her work. The bedrooms con- 
tained frt)m three to six beds each. The beds had posted 
bedsteads made in the rudest manner. Some of the beds 
were of straw, and had scarcely anything in the shape of 
pillows, and the whole bedclothes consisted of a thin worn 
blanket and a miserable covering. Some of the other beds 
were made up of cotton. Though there was certainly no- 
thing very inviting about this house, the keeper was still 
more revolting than the house. To all appearance she was 
about fifty years of age, and her countenance, which had 
once possessed good features, was miserably bloated throng 
drinking and debauchery. In the most cool and unpro- 
voked taood she used the most dreadfiil imprecations. Her 
language and gestures impressively showed the dreadfiil 
state to which a course.of crime— for the keeping of a house 
for such purposes may justly be viewed as such — ^reduces 
its miserable victims. But though the keeper of this house 
was decidedly the most outrageous of any we found, the 
house itself was the best of its class ! ' 

This is the best now for the worst: — 

* We were led through another, and still more wretched 
entry, the stench of which was suffocating. We found a 



small area at the back of the entry, from whidi accca 
was gained to sundry houses — and houses more wretebd 
imagination could not conceive. We first looked into tke 
ground floor of one which had not a single article of fi]^ 
niture, but something in the form of two beds, but whicb. 
in reality, were a few blocks of stones covered with dirtj 
rags. On questioning a person who, with an infimt in la 
arms, was standing at the door, she described herself y 
the wife of a carter, to whom she was married when <ml/ 
eighteen years of age, and she said she kept two lodgen, 
who were a married couple. Our guide denied the trath 
of her statements, and assured us &at the house was ooe 
of common resort Wet clay was the only floor of tiiii 
dwelling, and not a single pane of glass adorned its vi&> 
dows. Indeed, on looldng round the area not one of die 
wretched habitations was honoured with a single pane of 
glass. We then ascended an outside stair and knocked al 
tiie broken door of one of the apartments — for the suiir 
granted access to several dwellings — ifhen a female in rags, 
who was thrown into concision by the official appearance 
of our guide, somewhat reluctaniiy admitted us, on beiof 
assured that we had no intention <^ taking her to tbe 
police-office. In this dwelling, which consisted of only fm 
small apartment, we found — ^besides the alleged fan^MJid 
and wife, to whom it belonged — ^no fewer tlum ten young 
females, hal^covered with rags, and some of them m sock 
beds ay there were, though it was nearly noon-day. l%e 
keeper of the house, wh^ questioned as to how these 
liv^ drily answered that they paid her each one shilling 
weekly, and it was no object of hers how they obtained it 
adding, that if it was improperly they had the worst of h 
themselves. This house had the appearance of the very 
perfection of domestic misery. Hie shatkeired and dirtj 
walls, the broken and ragged ceiling; the filt-hy and rotten 
floor, were all in keeping with the bloated and debauched 
appearance of the guilty inmates. We visited other houses 
in this wretched back area, and our guide assured us that, 
though all the accommodation oonid not propedy sheJter 
more than seven or eight fiunilies, not fewer than tliree 
hundred men and women crowded nightly its diBgostug 
domiciles. Some scenes of the most heart-rending descrip- 
tion were here witnessed. In one house we were shown 
into a back room where we feund a mother and dau^ter 
at their scanty breakfiist The mother had the appearance 
of having be^ one day respected and respectable, and tbe 
daughter was a good-featured girl, of about seventeen 
years old ; but, on questioning the mother, who looked 
pensive, she all but admitted that they were living cm the 
reward of crime. Our guide informed us that, in many 
cases, mothers, who have been reduced through nusftn^ 
tune, betake tliemselves to one of these cheap lodging- 
houses, and there spend the residue of thdr wretched ex- 
istence on the earmngs of the daughters— earnings that 
may be called sometiung worse to the reci|{ients 5 them 
than the wages of unrighteousness, and to the given d 
them than the price of blood.' 

Mr Smith concludes the chapter by a forcible appeal to 
the citizens of Glasgow. We must, however, demur to at 
least one of its clauses, in which he somewhat ungoardedlj 
asserts that neither from the press nor the pulpit hsTe^ 
abuses in question been noticed. Now, this is not the case. 
We could name more than one pulpit in which the most 
powerfiil appeals have been made to Uie congregations in 
reference to the very evils which Mr Smith dqireeates; 
this, however, is the appeal : — 

* Citizens of Glasgow ! are you to alloW this state of 
things to remain ? Are sisters to be allowed to condnne 
to induce sisters to betake themselves to these dens of ifi- 
fiimy ? Are mothers — mothers, once tender and delicate— 
to be compelled, for lack of proper refiige, and throu^ the 
pressure of misfortune, to be necessitated to betake ^^ 
selves to these nests of crime, and live on ihe price of in- 
nocence and rirtue during their declining years, while not 
an effort is made to protect them from misfertone and 
shield them from crime ? Is it enov^ for the benevolent to |, 
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•red ferer liospitais aud iniinnarieB, and for GhiistiaBS to 
erect gorgeous temples for -worship, when, in the Tcr^ 
centre ot onr city, uioasands of the old are living on the 
vices of the young, and thousands of the young selling 
themselTOS to iniquity, so ignorant as to be scarcely aware 
that they differ £rom beasts to be taken and destroyed 7 
Of what use is it to build asylums for the afilioted, when 
we iiMter at our very doors the nurseries of crime 7 Why 
talk of sacrifices when these dens are unvisited, and not 
one pliable said from the pulpit or the press which might 
fedlitate the removal of these moral pests and the intro- 
duction of a better state of things? Whence the difficulty 
of at once erecting such an establishment as we proposeo, 
and of tc^dng steps for the removal of all those wretched 
dwellings ? It is time, at least for those who possess com- 
mon humanity, to bestir themselves. The plea of igno- 
rance can no longer be urged. We have placed the real 
state of matters before them, and a visit to these places 
▼ill fiilly satisfy them that one-half of the wickedness and 
wretchedness sheltered in these places has not been told.' 
From the second division of the volume, entitled * IXwell- 
ings of the Poorer Classes in Glasgow,' we give the follow- 
ing extract, Mr Smith's object being to show the necessity 
of immediate steps for ameliorating the condition of the 
poor, by condemning those filthy dens in which they are 
doomed to live, and providing them with proper dwellings. 
'The first house visited was in lane 101, off High 
Street, inhabited by a person named Sally O'Hara, who 
is abont 40 years of age. Her house is on the ground-floor ; 
rents one apartment; pays 18^ per 'week, or nearly 
£3 a-year ; floor, damp clay ; no table, no chidr, no stoo^ 
not an article of fiimiture, but soi^e broken crockery; is 
a widow, and has two children working in a mill; they 
sleep with her on the wooden bedstead, which is a fixture ; 
not a vestige of blankets, but a little loose straw ; not one 
particle of fix>d in the house, but a small roll which she 
was eating; keeps a diutter on the window because there 
is no glass in it. The two children get no meat in the 
boose, but are supplied at a shop near the works in which 
thej are employed. She gathers rags during the day, and 
sells them every night; makes firom a penny to twopenoe 
ciAily; gets no supplies from the pqors' rolL It is difficult 
to detemine the cause of poverty in this case. The appear- 
ance of this person certainly led to a suspicion that she 
contrived to provide herself occasionally widi strong drink, 
but the manner in which she spoke induced a belief^ or at 
least a strong susjneion, that misfortune was the chief 
eanae. At all events, the hovel in whidi she lived was un- 
fit to shelter a human being, as it is but about six feet wide, 
ten long, seven high, and floor wet clay; and the crowded 
ndghbourhood renders the lur that encircles and visits 
this wnBtched abode most pestiferous and deadly.' 

The following is graphic— Miss Edgeworth has toothing 
better: 

* Darby Thomas rents a house, nine feet by fou];teen, for 
£2 :3 :4d. Darby is 65 years of age, and his wife 60; 
thej recave Ss. monthly from the session, which is 88. 4d. 
less thiui pays thdr rent Darby was wont to provide for 
himself by retailing coals, which he carried through the 
city with his donkey cart. He kept his donkey in the 
comer of his houqp, which* consisted of one apartment. 
The donkey died about h^-a-year ago, and Darby is now 
tmable to go out Their only means of subsistence is what 
Darby's w^ raises by travelling with a little basket of 
small wares. The floor of this house is wet mud. The 
bed, on'whidi the ag^ couple have lain for years, consists 
of a few planks covered with a little straw, and two or 
tbree pieces of dirty sacking. The other fbmitnre is equally 
Kuity. This is a case for the charitable. Darby's only 
xusfiMTtone, as far as we can learn, was his want of energy ; 
he never aspired to anything beyond his daily bread ; and 
now that his donkey is gone, and his strength fiiiled, he is 
a proper object of charity, and his parish leaves him in his 
mud house, and pays a part of his rout» and Darby may 
■tone if he choose.' v 



After describing the dwelling-houses of the poor, Mr 
Smith suggests a plan for their unprovement It is as tol- 
lows : 

* In order to show the practicability of our proposals to 
provide temporary and permanent dwellings for those of 
comparatively small means, we direct attention to a joint- 
stock company in Liverpool, which supplies the working 
classes wiUi houses at the rate of £5 a-year, water and gas 
inclusive. This company at last general meeting declared 
a dividend of eight per cent to all stockholders. Every 
family is f^zmished with three apartments, all neatly fitted 
up. The proceedings of this company have been published 
to the world, and ftimish data on which the h^nevolent 
and enterprising of other cities may safely proceed with 
similar establishments. On making inquiry, we find that 
ground can be had in our city at fh)m £1000 to £10,000 
per acre. We shall assume that a joint-stock company . 
procures ground at the highest rate, £10,000 per acre. On 
an acre two rows of houses, each 720 feet long, and 24 feet 
wide, and 4 stories high, could be built, and a .space of ihe 
same length, and 24 feet wide, could be left between the 
rows. Allowing a front of twelve feet for every flunilv, 
the rows would accommodate 480 fitmilies, and each could 
be provided with three apartments. The erection of the 
houses would cost other £10,000, making a total expendi- 
ture of £20,000. Supposing each fiimily to pay 2s. Od. ar- 
week, a revenue of £8120 annually would be raised, teom 
which we may deduct £1120 for supplying the houses vrith 
water and gas, &c., and there would remain £2000, or ten 
per cent., whidi would secure stockholders against all risk, 
after covering all incidental expenses. These statistics 
have been fiiniished by parties whose competency is un- 
questionable, and they show that a joint-stock company, 
with a capital of £20,000, could fbmish accommodation to 
the fiunilies of the working classes at the small charge of 
2s. 6d. each, gas and water included, and at the same time 
remunerate the company. Were the capital increased to 
£40,000, not fewer than 960 fiunilies would be accommo- 
dated ; and were it increased to £100,000, accommodation 
would be provided for 2100 fiunilies, and the same pro- 
portion of mterest, ten per cent, would be secured to the 
stockholders. In connexion with these more permanent 
dwellings, a vast lodging establishment ought to be pro- 
vided. Supposing that two rows of buildings, similar to 
those described for dwelling-houses, were appropriated for 
lodgings, each row would contain 960 apartments, each of 
which could contain two person^ and thus 1920 could be 
accommodated in one wing, and 8840 in two, which, at a 
charge of threepence each, would amount to an aggregate 
of £48 each night, or £886 weekly, or £17,472 annually, 
on the assumption that the house was always fhll; but 
though it were not one-third, nor more than one-fifth fidl, 
it would more than pay the projectors. We should pro- 
pose that a capital of not less tiian £100,000 be raised, 
and that a space of ground amounting to five or six acres 
be procured, and we have no doubt but the result will ex- 
ceed the most sanguine expectations. There can be no 
doubt but if clean and cojnfortable buildings are provided 
them at the rate specified, the establishment^ even on the 
large scale proposed, would be wholly inadequate to ac- 
commodate the applicants for houses, as the number of the 
working classes in Glasgow much exceeds 60,000.' 

Having described bad houses, Mr Smith next notices the 
bad characters by which the streets of Glasgow are in- 
fested. He entitles his essay, or whatever the reader may 
please to call ^t, * The Hangers-on of Society,' which he 
divides into beggars and thieves : 

* The number belonging to these classes in Glasgow is 
enormous. According to a report in the Glasgow papers 
of 7th February, 1846, it appears that the poor on the roll 
of Barony Pansh amount to 2147, and the number in 
Gorbals, &C., may amount to 1000, giving a total of 8140. 
Tho greater part of these have other poor connected with 
them, and in some measure dependent on them. Pro- 
bably, for every one entered on the roll, three at least share 
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in the ftands, so Hiat we may ooimt on a total of 9420, 
which, by the inmates of the poors' bouse, and others conif 
nected with that institution, would swell the list to 14,000. 
From previous chi4>ters, it appears that the allowance 
made our paupers scarcely, at an aTcrage, pays their rents. 
It follows that they must obtain the means of subsistence 
otherwise, and but few of them do anything in the way of 
labour. On charity they chiefly depend for their Tictuals 
and such clothes as they haye, and if upwards of £6520 
are required for their dwellings, twice that sum will be re- 
quired for a subsistence, so that £20,000 will be annually 
bestowed on those entei*ed on the roll, and the 10,000 made 
up of them and their dependants cannot subsist on less than 
£3 Hr-y ear, which would give an aggregate of £42,000. In- 
deed, the poors* house revenue, for the year 1846, amounted 
to about £26,000. We shall meantime suppose that the 
14,000 include all the begging community of the city, as 
w^ as all supported by charity. The other daiis of 
hangers-on is probably not much fewer in number. No 
doubts in some cases, the same persons are members of 
each communil^y — ^tbe begging and the thieving conmiu- 
nity ; — so that we shall reckon thieves proper to amount 
to 5000. Their annual income may probably average £30^ 
as we include all swindlers, and all classes that make 
money by unlawftil means, from the bank forger down to 
the street quack-medidno vender. The total, therefore, of 
the Glasgow ordinary thief revenue is about £150,000. 
Among these about 30,000 police trials annually ooeor, 
and a^ut 100 have an interview with the Lords.' 

We give the reader entire aa admirable essay on * Tbi6 
l-hysical and Monl Evils of Neglected Pauperism.' 

• Having enumerated some of the commercial evils ifir 
flicted on society by neglected pauperism, there are other 
and still more frightful aspects in which it may be viewed. 
The physical and moral scourge of such'a system affects 
in the first instance its miserable victims, but ultifimtdy 
the entire community. The deteriorating effects, on the 
physical system, of scanty and unwholesome food, and of 
slovenly and filthy habits, are universally admitted, and a 
visit to our lanes and wynds supplies a melancholy illus- 
tration. There humanity, in its most squalid shapes — eye- 
less, toothless, limbless youth, and emaciated, ddbrmed, 
and haggard age— may oe seen prowling about, shunning 
the light of day. These physical wrecks of humanity are 
the too fkiihfhl emblems of the intellectual and moral de- 
solation within. Fathers and mothers, themselves igno- 
rant and debased, and A*equently profligate, rear an off- 
spring to fill our poor-houses and prisons, or inadequately 
to discharge the duties of any honest occupation. The 
miseries endured by these victims of poverty and crime are 
altogether indescribable. Making every allowanoe for the 
pc-trifistction of feelings induced by a life of degradation and 
dissipation, the physical suffering is frightftilly intense. 
Age, pressing with all its infirmities, without one of the 
ameliorations of civilisation — in&nts crying for bread, 
and greedily devouring the most pestiferous offab; while 
fever and (Usease stalk through the wretched dwellings, 
and suddenly carry off their victims prenuiturely and un- 
lamented. renury and crime are so foarftilly prolific, that 
the ravages of disease, and the transport vessel, coupled 
with the services of the hangman, are unable to destroy or 
diminiflti them. In addition to those who may be called 
the immediate successors of these dungeon dwellers, a 
brood of imbeciles and rogues are scattered among the 
humbler classes of society, who, alike unable and unwilling 
to discharge the proper duties of their station, make it a 
part of their busmess to scatter dissension and diBatisfao- 
tion among those with whom they mingle. These exercis- 
ing a wider range than the raoe from which they spring, 
exert an influence so much the more deadly. They poison 
the very fountains of morality and religion, and eventually, 
with those who have yielded to their influenee> reli^eeinto 
the state firom which they had partially escaped. To the 
mere economist and philanthropist these are ooniidepa- 
tions of paramount importance ; but to the believer in re- 
velatiou— the expectant of a ftitore state— a state, the des- 



tinlM of which are, as fiir sa the agent is eoneenei 
detemdned by the doings of the present li^ tbe oontes. 
plati(m is altogether overwhelming. The &cl that ftttore 
suffering is not any arbitrary infliction, but t^ neeeanry 
consequence of neglected and perv^ted qsportomties-if 
an unalterable constitution, which a course of transg niM fcB 
ereates— of an indomitable aversion to the pure uDd lovdj, 
makes the survey of theOhristiaa {^uUnihropisi taJtna^ 
afliicting^ and, if taken properly, must impsl to an md6n 
effort to effect the emandpatioii of the ^ves of crimeMi 
the victims of poverty.' 

We have hitherto given only spedmens of tlie .gbomieik 
portions of Mr Smith's book, our object bein^ to swaka 
public attention to the importanos of tile subjset ; for m 
foar were inquiry as rigidly made, Glasgow is not the es^ 
dty to which tiK^ deecriptioni would apply. Bvt then 
18 muih pleasant writing in the volume, particiilarly where 
Mr Smith describes the numerous b^ev(deaft iostitatiaai 
iar which among the British cities, Glasgow stands pre- 
eminent It is quite refreshings too^ to disooTer, in tls 
large sums ffjen. by the Gh&sgow chnrdies for merely 
charitable purposes, the beneficial inflnenoe vMoh Chris- 
tianity exerts over the human heart 

It was our intention to have given one or two extrsoti 
descriptive of scenes mudi more cheering in thsir cban^ 
ter; but the length to which we have Bbcmdj eoQ% pn- 
eludes the poseibilitj of onr damg so at present. 

There are some books which, before they please mnit 
pain us, and BCr Smitii's is one of the class. n» most tivid 
descriptions of Grabber the most powerful pendllings of 
Hogarth, scarce call up more paiaOil tensations than an 
consequent vpon a pmsal of ths oahn wtsrtsrtw of Mr 
Smith. It is, indeed, in one seiise, tk hooible lioet 
Ainsworth's novel descriptive of the plague In London 
hardly shocks us more. And yot we owe Mr Smith thinks 
for having published it The knowledge of » disease j 
sa&d to be half its sure; and if Glasgiow hersaftcr sin. Jt 
will not be the sin of ignorance, for the &ets cannot U 
denied : ' The majority of the foots hi this Tolume,' saji 
Mr Smith, * were brought before the public in another foiii, 
and their accunw^, even by those whose Sntsrest it was t« 
contradict them, has not be^ impugned.' I«t the lidSci 
of Glasgow especially, throwing mawkish seiifllUlity eTe^ 
board, give the book a perusal, and 1st them rouse vf to 
instant effort that part of the creation over whUk th^ait 
understood to exercise no small amount ef oentroL Mea 
can do much ef thonseltes, bot-the mest inagirfinmt 
achievements of public benevolence have been ahrsjFi^ t» 
a vast extent^ consequent vtpon the impulsive intneBM d 
woman. It is time^ however, that we draw to a 6m> 
whidi we do by earnestly recommen^g ^ book to ti>e 
attention of the dtizens of all our large towns, ai it O0t 
only points out the ratent of the evils which exist in tlief% 
but also the measures by whfoh thej msj He g fe aU ysfr 
fied, if not altogether removed. 



THE POSITION OF MAN IN THE SCALE 

OF BEING. 
Wkat a wide arena of magnificent display dee« >iii0 globe 
we inhabit present to the eye of each ihvoured obientf' 
In the field or in the meadow, in the tortuous course of tbe 
rumbling stream or on the bosom of the pladd hdn> tto 
naturalist everywhere finds fi>od tor his intelligent ndni 
for the works of nature require only examinaties te be 
thoroughly appreciated. On the one hand we have the 
chain of bdng, like one large ftmily, linked by bondi (/ 
close connexion, and ascending step by step, by eaqr gredeii 
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and In nraioal harmony, nntil we reaoh tho highest link, 
where man proudly and pre-eminently takes his station; 
while, on the other, we witness an Omnipotent Designing 
Power directing by his nod the meohanism which goYems 
the actions of ^t insect whose earthly sojourn is limited 
to the short-liyed compass of an hour, and goreming by 
his will those great fundamental laws which separate night 
and day, and keep in a perpetual and i^erring motion 
these Tast planetary domams. 

The animal kingdom bears ascendancy oyer the vegetable 
by the possession of two inherent principles, bcitowed 
liberally throughout the scale of being, and termed instinct 
and intelligence. A line of demarcation unquestionably 
exists between these powers, and their relative influence 
exerdses the most material diversities in the habits and 
propensities of the various tribes of animals. Instinct per- 
vades the whole animal creation ; intelligence is confined 
to a part of it. The physical oonfbrmation of an animal 
and its instinotive propCTsities bear no comparison, since 
insects possess the power in its most perfect form. Intel- 
ligence uniformly exists in an equal ratio with the size and 
development of the bndn of the ammal. Instinct never 
aims at rising above mere physical wants, but contents 
itself with providing for its possessors a home and a liveli- 
hood^ and other means of &cilitating an existence which 
we have eVery reason to believe they enjoy; while intel- 
ligence soars aloft and expends its powers on the highest 
subjects of knowledge, is wide in its provisions and di- 
versified in its aims ; like a beam of divmo light it reflects 
its blessings over the whole human race ; the wide universe 
is its field of action, and the enslaved elements themselves 
are the mighty instruments employed to do its work. 

The large class of insects, occupjring every portion of 
the earth, exemplify a general law m nature, that where- 
ever lif^ can be sustained, there we invariably find life pro- 
daoed. The resources of t)ie microscope (Usclose a still 
wider field, exhibiting the great fertility of this division of 
the animal kingdom, as vast myriads of animalculaB are 
to be seen in almost every fluid. Instinct, in its most un- 
disceming and uncontrollable state, rules all the actions of 
the group, and shows to what pure perfection it does attain 
by 1M uatkematioal ingenuity displayed in the construc- 
tion of the eell of the bee, as well as the forethought which 
the same' insect exhibits by the act of providing ft magazine 
of food on which it may subsist dunng the rigours of a 
severe winter — an innate power rivalling, if not in many 
instances surpassing, similar fbresight in the intelligent 
bdng. Fishes, altiiough they form a large and peculiarly 
developed race, stand very low in the scale of being, and 
the diminutive size of the brain indicates their possession 
of a very small amount of intelligence. The sub-kingdom 
of birds is particularly inta'esting, not only on account of 
thdr graoefU mechanism, but cMefly ibr tJieir instinotive 
propatmties, modified as these are by a certain amount of 
int^l^gence. Each species of birds is guided by an instinct 
peculiarly its own, which may be readily observed by the 
diveraties exhibited in tiie construction of the nest Under 
^e guidance of the same power, the swallow migrates for 
ft season to a fbreign shore, and spends its vrinter beneath 
the genial covering of a southern sky. With what an 
anxious care ovac common domestic hen watches over her 
chickens, how she shields them from the storm and the 
intruder, and gathers them under her wings; or witness 
the same fowl when she has had the misfbrtune to rear a 
brood of young ducklings, observing the first mtri of her 
^^nr^e into the water ; see the heart of the poor stepmother 
luiw It throbs vfith fear and anguish ; view her whole Arame 
convulsed with &tal apprehension as she runs and flies 
^uBd the margin of the pond, while tiie little imps, reck- 
Ims of all danger, seem to laugh a mother's fears to scorn 
M they flounder wi^ delight in their beloved element This 
trui of ingtinct appears very closely allied to the mental 
«jti(Mi of the rational bring. 

^e class mammalia, to which man belongs, is distin- 
C^f^d for the complex organisation of its members, and 
their superior amoimt of intelligence, wMch enables them 
w petftam a vast variety of physical motions, accompany- 



ing these vrith the most delicate sensations. Mammalh) 
are longer dependent upon the parent than any other trib< 
of animals, and it seems a law in nature's economy, ih&\ 
the higher degree of development a creature is to assume, 
in a greater measure does it require to be assisted during 
the morning of its exist^ioe. In man this period is very 
much prolonged, and, in oonsequence, bcnents materially 
the social condition oif the race. In light, sound, sense of 
smell, muscular power, and acnteness of sensilnlity, some 
species can boast a superiority over man. The sagacity of 
the dog, the elephant, and the monkey, is quite proverbial ; 
nor is this sagacity confined to any solitary mstance in 
their habits, but under most ciroumstances do these ani- 
mals display an adaptation to certain ends of which they 
are comKaous. When we review the 'corporeal frame of 
man, the first mark which engages the attention is the 
erect posture which it assumes. Tracing the skeleton fVom 
head to Ibot, we find every part of it giving strength and 
stability to those immediately beneath. The foot presents 
the fbrm of an arch, witii the bone of the heel forming one 
side of support while the ball of the great toe forms the 
other. This design allows the whole weight of the body 
to rest with impunity upon the foot, and Ukewise enables 
man to stand upon one leg, a position that no other ma- 
mallif^us animal is capable of assuming. The situation 
of tiie lUoo, and aq)eat of the countenance^ are very indi- 
cative of man's supremasy . Eaoh emotion of the mind Re- 
flects itself upon the ikoe as upon a mirror, and the passions 
are there so fiuthfully portrayed that even a brute will 
crouch at them. The'hand may be styled the most valued 
companion of man, as it is the very handmaid of his mind; 
and when we keep in view that man stands alone in ani- 
mated nature in not possessing any direct means of defence, 
we can easily understand tiie purposes which such an 
d^an is destined to perform. The elephant may battle 
with his trunk, the tiger witii its claw, whilQ the wild 
horse finds safbty in flight Man alone stands destitute 
of every weapon ; yet how irell does the hand make up 
the deficiency — how soon does it multiply instruments by 
which he may at vrill obtain the mastery ! It transports 
to the unhewn rock and paints upon the glowing canvass 
aU that is wonderfhl in art and beautifUl in conception ; 
it vrields with patriotic enthusiasm the sword that severs 
the oppressor's yoke; now discoursing music's magic 
sounds, which have been known to melt the savage heart 
and rivet breathless thousands with a speU ; anon steering 
through the ocean's fbam the mighty monarch of her wide 
doma£i8, and finding in the trackless deep a highway to a 
thousand shores. 

The external senses in man are all moderately acute, 
and are, moreover, capable of great eduoational improve- 
ment By the cultivation of the senses of visicm and hear- 
ing; the ladian becomes aware of the distant ^>proach of 
his enemy, and has time to pr^)are himself for the attack ; 
and the acquired powers of svriftness of foot and svrimming; 
so eharacteristic of the race, show to what an extoit bodily 
motion may be fhdlitated and increased* But if man stands 
indisputably above the lower animals in reference to his 
bodily ftmctions, how still more wonderfUly does he appear 
to outstrip them when we review for a moment his mental 
fiskculties ! While instinct is the mainspring of the actions 
of the brute creation, intelllgenoe is the grand distinguish- 
ing feature of humanity. Instinct displays a perfect same- 
ness ; intelligence is diversified, and is ever undergoing a 
process of sure and gradual advancement A cursory sur- 
vey of the world's history beautifully illustrates this re- 
mark. We see nations riring and felling, but bequeathing 
to posterity memorials almost imperishable of their original 
grandeur and magntfloence. £ach epoch of human improve- 
ment, althou^ followed by a conoondtantdepression, proves 
of the utmost importance to successive natimiB, so that each 
succeeding generation improves upon its forerunner, and 
althou^ clouds of darlmess ma,r eclipse for a while the pro- 
gressive brightness of the intellectual march, in due time it 
never fhils to shine forth vrith renevred and increasing lustre. 
The powers of which our ancestors were ignorant are now 
wielded by us, while we agdn are opening up the path for 
uigiiizea oy v_jv>'v>'n: 
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other and more gigantic powers to be'anployed bj pos- 
terity. The stream of time dispenses blessmgs as it flows, 
and disdains to mingle with the waters of eternity mitil it 
has added to the contorts and improyed the jodal condition 
of/the hmnan race. 

The causes which, in the modem world, haye influenced 
and advanced the human mind are numerous. A few of 
these are worth enumerating. Language, education, the 
art of printing and the Fr^ch revolution, have each in 
their separate departments done much to improve the 
social condition A our portion of the race. If those 
causes have exercised an influence, the Reformation 
and the spread of a true Christian education have done 
vastly more. Education has been to the mind what steam 
has been to locomofion. By establishing a clear connexion 
between us and the material existences ifithout, education 
kindles in the mind thou^ts, feelings, and associations 
possessing the most sooth^g and interesting character. 
But education has still a nobler aim than this ; it traces 
effects to their true causes, and concentrates, as if into one 
bright and common focus, the grand' m3rsterious prime 
moving cause of all. It raises the mind progressively from 
sublunary things, and lets it roam in discovering more 
refined and more exalted ideas of the Supreme Architect of 
the universe. And by a process of reasoning as short and 
simple as it is precise and correct, are we led at once from 
the broad field of nature up to nature's Gkxl, and to recog- 
nise in the Father of all a Being whom we are bound to 
love, reverence, and obey. ' 

One distinguishing feature of the human character, 
which it is almost impossible to overlook, since it excludes 
man, in one sense of the word, fix>m the pale of the animal 
kingdom, yet remains to be toudied upon. The belief in 
the existence of a supernatural Power, and in a ftiture 
state of existence, are not ideas confined to any privileged 
portion of our race, but seem inherent in the breast of 
man — an instinctive tendency common to the whole human 
fiunily. The untutored savage, in the frilness of his heart, 
will offer vows of gratitude and implore for mercy frt>m 
the great and mysterious Spirit that hovers round his 
destiny. A thousand devotees will prostrate themselves 
before the ponderous car of Juggernaut, and perish at his 
sanguinaiT^ shrine, that their souls may rest in undisturbed 
repose. l%e Hindoo widow ascends the Ameral pUe of her 
departed husband, and her weak fluth feils not as she 
voluntarily mingles with his ashes. The crowded mosque 
or magnificent pagoda of an eastern clime proclaim that 
they have been raised by the hand of man and designed 
for the sacred worship of the Deity. With a thrilling interest 
do we contemplate the Druidical worship of our early fore- 
fiithers. In a deserted grove, fer ft^m the busy haunts of 
men, a circle of unhewn stones would enclose the hallowed 
spot to which they repaired in devoted bands to worship 
their deity. The dead hour of midnight tolled the knell 
which summoned them to thdr mysterious temples. The 
distant torrent's moan, the meteor flash, the lightning's 
blaze and thunder's roar, the violent commotion of the 
warring elements, all contributed in thdr worship. Theirs 
was the god of the hurricane and the tempest : 
' They mw bira in the clouds 
And heard him in the winds.' 
Our own day exhibits a pleasing contrast The welcome 
sound of tiie Sabbath bell awakes in joy and ghwlness each 
Sabbath mom, and its dull music is answered by the fiiint 
echo of a hymn of praise. The humble peasant calls his 
femily around him, and from a tottering shelf withdraws 
< the big ha' Bible,' grown old and venerable in the service 
of its Maker, and calmly offers at his homely altar his 
morning and evening sacrifice. The soft breathings of 
ardent supplication are wafted ft^m the secret closet, and, 
borne on angels' wings to a fiir distant .world, are recorded 
and treasured up for ever and for ever in the hallowed ar- 
chives of heaven^ sanctuary. Such grateful sounds of hope 
and love are created by the working of an internal spirit, 
* the Deity that stirs within,' the link which connects man 
with a class of beings of a higher and more refined state 
of existence, which places him, in the expressive language 



of the Psalmist, but < a little lower than the angels,' wlnA 
has * crowned him with glory and honour,' and pot tH 
things under his feet 



CANDOnS. 

Charitable and candid thoughts of men are the i. 

introduction to all good-will and kindness : they fkxm, if 
we may spefik so, the only climate in which love can grar 
up and flourish. A suspicious temper checks in the bod 
every kind affection. — BUdr. 



BALLAD. 

Oar native land— onr native vala— 

A lontf and last adiea ! 
Farewell to bonny Tiviot dale. 

And Cheviot Inoantaina hloe ; 

Flurewell, ye hills of glorions deeds, 
And streams renown'd in song ; 

Farewell ye blithesome braes and.meada 
Our, hearts have loved so long; 

Farewell, ve broomy elfin knowes 
Where thyme and harebHls grow ; 

Farewell, ye hoary haunted howes 
O'erfanng with birk and aloe: 

The battle rootind— tiia Border tower 

Tliat Scotia's annals t^ll ;— 
ITie martyr s grate— the lorer's bower* 

To each, to aU, ftu^well I 

Home of onr hearts — onr Ikthers' hoaxe — 

Land of tlie brave and free— 
The sail is flapping on tlie foam 

That bears as for Ihim thee ! 

We seek a wild and distant shors 

Beyond the Atlantic main ; 
We leave thee to retom no more, 

Nor view thy clifls again. 

But may dishonoar blight onr fiune, 
And quench onr household fires. 

When we, or oors, foi^et thy name, 
Green island of our aires. 

Our native land— onr native vale— 

A long, a last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Tiviot dale. 

And Sootland'a mountains blue I 



• Thk tonchlBg ballad wai wtHImi bj Mr TImmbm Pitefl*, oa Usltsvtar M> 
bud. In ino, for the Gap* of 0«od Hop*. Mr Prlagle waa aditar of tkeM 
▼ohuM of Blackwood'i Magaiiiia, and alw of tha flnt threa Toliinea of OawMIrt 
MwwrlnoftbaSeotaMasMtna. Ha was abo tba anthor of a vofauDC af porai, 
cntltlad ' The Aotunmal Escnnlon,' Uaa prtndpal pleea in which «m oHiiBtf; 
pubUahed In Hogg's PoMle Mirror, and waaan tanltaliooorsir W. Seatt. 



SKA WATEK. 

When sea water has been evaporated, and again cob- 
densed, it is good for drinking, and is no longer salt, la 
we have found by trial. The same thing happens iritb 
other liquids. If you evaporate wine, or any other jidoe, 
you will find no taste in the steam when recondensed: 
it is mere water, without any flavour. . . . That the 
saltness is something superadded to tiie water, yon mj 
also prove by letting down into the sea a vessel of waX| 
fastened so as to be water-tight The water will force ita 
way through the waxen sides, but will be quite sweet, all 
the earthy particles having been separated as if by a 
strains. And nothing but the presence of the salt maks 
the sea water heavier (as it is) than fi^sh water; and also 
more buoyant, for its buoyimcy is so remaikable that 
laden ships which are nter to sinking in the riven, tre in 
fiur trim for sailing in the sea. Moreover, if one mske s 
strong mixture of salt and water, eggs wiU float upon it; 
for it becomes almost like mud — so much substance has 
the sea^ — AriatotU, 
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RTP VAN WINKLEISM. 
Btp Yah Wihklb is one of the most amusing of all Wash- 
ington Irving's heroes. Ryp was an odd cnstomer. In 
leferenoe to his own affairs, he was the most laxy and 
offpuUiiig of human beings. Ryp, so far as we remember, 
bad a workshop, but he seldom entered it; he had a gar- 
den, bat it ran to waste ; a cowshed, but it was roofless, 
and gaTO admission to hail ; — ^yet, though his customers 
grumbled and left him, though his onions ran to seed, 
though his cow shiyered, poor thing, eyery inch of her, 
irhat cared Ryp I — ^he smoked his pipe, spun long yams, 
and initiated sundry white-headed- urchins into the mys- 
teries of flying paper kites ; and yet Ryp wrought harder 
than any other knan in the parish — ^but then it was for 
ether people. When any of the yillagers required aid in 
reference to the pruning of hedges, the trundling of wheel- 
barrowa, or the turning of grindstones, Ryp was at their 
aerrioe— his indolence was flung to the winds, and Ryp 
•irentit' 

Now, among private philanthropists of our own times, 
especially in our large dties, we fear there are many Ryp 
Van Winkles. There is much misery, much wretchedness, 
just at their doors — only across the streets there are fli- 
milies pining firom cold and starring for lack of food — ^in 
the knes on either side of them, there is an amount of 
P^jsical wretchedness and destitution which strenuous 
efforts might greatly relieve: but this touches them not 
^they pass heedlessly by, and display an indifference 
which ws would condenm as callous, were we not aware 
that it originates in mere want of thought; for such per- 
sons are far from callous. When appeals are made to 
them about ten in the morning in behalf of mere strangers, 
^ will become open as day to melting charity. They 
will walk out into the country of an afternoon to visit the 
cottages of the poor who have applied to them for aid ; 
tiiey will stop every acquaintance they, on their return, may 
chance to meet, and after inflicting upon him an account of 
^ soenes of wo they have just been witnessing, ask him 
to snbeoribe half-a-crown. When they return home, at a 
anch later than their usual hour, and find dinner cold, 
tiiey will not permit their wives to indulge in lamenta- 
tions— they have no mind for eating— they have been 
spectators of such sights, such heart-rending scenes, as 
completely to spoil their appetite— (they make an excel- 
lent meal notwithstanding) ; they hint about the propriety 
of makmg a purchase offlannel, and spacing half a dozen 
j^ottks old sherry. An account meanwhile comes in tJ^t 
JTist in the neighbouring street an industrious man, for- 
merly one of their warehouse porters, has met a severe 
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that his wife having been previously confined by illness, 
the little ones are in a sad taking, and are all of them 
crying bitterly for food. Such an account of misery is no 
more heard with indifference than Ryp Van Winkle, oiler 
assisting all day in the repair of his neighbour's garden- 
dyke, would hear, about eight at night, t^at his own had, 
during the day, fallen down in more places than one, and 
that unless it were repaired before morning, his cabbages 
would be exposed to the inroads of Farmer Bowden's hogs 
— ^but as Ryp's emotions would merely exhibit themselves 
in sundry expressive shrugs, so it is with our flagged phi- 
lanthropist: he searches his pocket, however, and finds 
that his change amounts only to sixpence, which, perhaps, 
will serve to-night^ and to-morrow is a new day. Satisfied 
with his benevolence and his cold dinner, he fiiUs asleep 
in his easy chair, before a large fire. At breakfiist on the 
following mormng he inquires with a species of yawn f9r 
the porter's family, learns that the man himself is at the 
point of death, that his wife expired about twelve the pre- 
ceding night, and that the children have been taken to 
the asylum for the destitute. The account is heard with 
the same kind of sensation that Ryp would experience in 
the morning when he understood that his wife's prediction 
about the havoc of the porkers was too awfully verified. A 
newspaper is taken up, and in a short time thereafter our 
philanthropist prepares for the duties of the day, not for- 
getting to inquire, however, before setting out, whether 
the servant had been dispatched to the country with the 
flannel and the wine. 

Now, the public philanthropy of large cities displays 
itself often in a similar way. Within the enclosure of the 
city walls what an amount of pauperism, destitution, 
wretchedness, and crime ! A little exertion, a few strenu- 
ous efforts might greatly modify, if not altogether remove 
it ; but are these efforts made, is this exertion exhibited as 
it ought to be? When, however, appeals are made to the 
sympathies of the citizens in fkvour of some charitable 
scheme for the relief of physical misery in distant parts, 
their hearts inmiediately respond to the call. Amidst the 
waving of handkerchief and the most enthusiastic cheer- 
ing, purses are opened, names are allowed to figure on 
committees, and the most restless activity is evinced to 
relieve the misery which has its existence abroad. Now, 
this is downright Winkleism. Charity begins at home ; 
and while to aid in bettering the condition of our fellow- 
creatures at a distance is laudable, it loses half its merit 
when not preceded by something like an effort to do away 
with the physical wretchedness we may discover in our own 
streets. Tes ; no less renowned are British cities for the 
splendour of their edifices, the enterprise and wealth of their 
uigiTizea oy v-j v^^^^pi iv- 
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erery claim made upon their sjmpaflues in reference to mf- 
fering humanitj^ and yet^ forgetAil of a proYerb too spicy 
for quotation, while sending away the sweepings of thop 
granaries to feed chickens at a distance, they too often 
forget that within thdr own walls there are many starving 
creatures who droop the wing, and, for want of relief^ pine 
away unto the death. We do not say that such dties do 
noting for their own poor; they do a great deal. Wit- 
ness the charitable edifices that rear on all sides their 
stately walls ; witness the registers which specify the sums 
annually levied by taxation, or coUectod by subscriptions 
of a voluntary and public kind. But Ryp Van Winkle, 
too, did something; he was not often in his workshop, but 
he sometimes mi^t be found there ; seldom was he seen 
digging or dressiag his garden-plot^ but such a sight might 
have occasionally surprised you. He did something for 
himself but he did more, fSstr more, for his too often thank- 
less nei^bours. Now, our cities and large towns do much 
for themselves ; but do they do, have they done enough ? 
do they display as much zeal and activity in bettering the 
condition of their ovm starving and demoralised inhabitants, 
as they have been known to exhibit when tales of wo tcom 
distant quarters haye brought generous tears to their eyes, 
and imparted generous impulses to their hearts, and have 
so aroused thdr active b^ievolence as not only to cause 
them to give, but to be scarce satisfied with giving f 

It is true that the demands from without, on the public 
sympathies and activities of large tovnis, are not so fre- 
quent as those made on our private philanthropists, or on 
E;rp Van Winkle by his selfish neighbours. Great towns 
ate not so often called on by charitable suitors as private 
persons who have gained the renown of being beneficent. 
But when they are sof they too frequently evince the same 
spirit — their inclinations are decidedly similar; what they 
do for suf^ring humanity vrithin the boundaries of their 
own walls is coldly, we had almost said lazily, done, when 
compared with the enthusiasm wherewith they fling them- 
selves into the execution of schemes to relieve strangers. 
Now, we are no more blaming private individuals or public 
bodies for charitable effort on behalf of persons or nations 
at a distance, than. we would think of assisting Ryp Van 
Winkle's spouse in scolding her good-natured husband for 
merely aiding Joe Thomson in the erection of a garden- 
dyke. Nothing so proper as f^r one neighbour, m the 
season of emergency, to lend a helping hand to another. 
But as we are commanded to love ourselves first, so we 
are expected to begin by helping ourselves first, and Ryp's 
&ult lay in beginning where he should have ended, and 
in ending where he should have begun. And the same 
thing here, * this ought ye to have done, but not to have 
left the other undone.' Though all men are our neigh- 
bours, and though a neighbour across the Atlantic or over 
the Pacific has a claim upon our sympathies, and ought to 
share them, we ought to remember that there may be claims 
paramount to his. His appeal may be noticed, but much 
more urgent is the necessity of attending to the condition of 
the neighbour who lives only across the street In conclusion, 
we are fiir from asserting that our lar|^ towns are doing 
nothing for themselves. They are doing much. And while 
it is only occasionally that they evinoe their activities in 
behalf of strangers, Uiey are constantiy working away at 
home. But Hieai they look so demure, so grave, while en- 
gaged in thdr own sphere of duty; they look so* happy, 
BO joyous, when aiding others in theirs; tbat» before leav- 



ing them, we must let out our minds^ and tell our noUi 
dt]^ < whose merchants are princes,' that» thoo^ good, 
they are not fii«ltiess, and that, notwithstanding all ttts 
properties, ft charge of indolence must be brought agaast 
them; they evinoe greater enthusiasm in doing good to 
others thsA.in looking alter their own wellkre, and in, 
therefi)re, really not greatly better than a sort of nngc^ 
cent Ryp Van Winkles. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SEETOHEa 

ANDBEW THOMSOljr, D J>. 

D& Andbbw Thomson was bom at Sanquhar, in Donf^ 
sMre, on the 11th of July, 1779. He was the bob of tb 
Rev. Br John Thomson, minister at Sanquhar, who wis sdb- 
sequentiy translated to Edinburgh. Little is recorded of Dr 
TliOmson's boyhood. Though * r^narkable for intelhgeooe 
and veracity,' he is not understood to have evinced at 
school any of that marked superiority of talent whick is 
usually expected from those who in their aiter years pk 
by the splendour of their intellectual achievements a U^ 
and commanding portion. He is represented as hsTisg 
displayed only &it species of mental oapaoiij which lejt 
exhibit, who, without being positively dull, are, however, 
scaroely dever. Now, this is rare. Men cf genius, yIhs 
they do not discover superior ability at school, usuallj get 
distinction by an exhibition of ite opposite; fi^m indolence, 
or want of sympathy with their teachers or thdr tssks. 
they often obtain the reputation of boobies. Dr Tbomsd, 
however, was no indolent scholar; he prepared witii (fifi- 
gence, and performed vrith success, the tasks whieh wen 
prescribed to him; but he gained no laurels, nor, exce^ 
in being the son of such a respectable minister as hi§ 
fiither unquestionably was, did he tower with any amomt 
of eminence above ue youth of his native village. iH 
accounts, however, agree in representing him as bsfing 
been distinguished for that fire^ manly, opeo-heaited <h^ 
racter, which in after life gave him so strong a hold oo 
the affections of all who intimately knew him. The saic« 
remarks apply to the appearance he made at college. His 
diligence was decided, and his success correspondiBgff 
respectable ; but the amount of his scholarship does oot 
appear to have led either his teachers or his fellow-^ 
dents to prognosticate the hei^t of his future fiune. lie 
surely, however, much to be regretted that, except the in- 
formation we have endeavoured to give, the history of Ui« 
eminent individual, fi^m the hour of his birth to the d«j 
when the Presbytery of Kelso had the honour of giving tic 
lioense, should be little else than a blank. From the rest- 
less, bold, impetuous, and daring nature of his genius, u 
exhibited in manhood — from the keen sense which bt 
evinced at once of the beautiful, the ludicrous, the sublime, 
and the pathetic — from the frankness and fi^om (ft if 
private manners — from the strength and refinemertof hi* 
social and domestic sympathies — from the instinctiTe dis- 
cernment which he seemed to possess of the minoteit p^ 
culiarity of individual char^ctOT— from his public achiew" 
ments which, when viewed, all of them in combination, and 
some of them in contrast, partake positively of the romifl- 
tic— we mi|^t have expected that the boyho«d and yoott 
of Thomson would have abounded vrith exploit, incido^ 
and adventure, sufficient to fiimish materials ibr a VY)hiiD& 
Up to his twenty-second year, however, the absence of 
biographical information prevents us from using any other 
than mere general terms when referring to tiic frinte 
history of one of the most gifted and noble men 8cj*- 
land ever produoed. He was lioensed, we have ^^ 
the Presbytery of Kelso; an event which took V^^^I 
in 1802 ; — early indeed it must have been, for on the Im 
of March of the ^ame year, we find recorded his ordm&tion 
at Sprouston. «n this parish he continued to J«»^J^ 
About six years. It is understood, that at a ^"^'fr 
period of his ministry— that is to say, after his nltimw 
settlem^t in Edmborg^ Dr ThcHnson altered ahuoit «»• 
tirelytiiestjla and mode of his preaching. ThtB|lu)W«^' 
uigiTizea oy "s^^v^k^^ 
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bj one w^ appears to have known bim iniamatelj, is de- 
nied to liaye been ^e case. < We haye been familiar,* says 
the person referred to, ' with Dr Thomson's pulpit mini»- 
trations from the days in which the parish of 8pronston 
enjoyed them, onwards to the close of his labours in St 
George's ; and although prodigious acquisitions in yarious 
departments of knowledge, matnred by large experience, 
must haye necessarily enriched his later pulpit composi- 
tions, yet the -characteristio mode of them continued u&r 
altered.' Dr Thomson, we belieye, never preached more 
efficiently than .on his yery first induction at SprcAiston. 
That his theological attainments were already of a high 
order, his Saci^unental Catechism, published during his 
residence there^ bears ample testimony. We need not say 
that this little work still continues to maintain the popu- 
larity it experienced on its ^rst publication. It is re- 
garded by all who yaJue what is pure, scriptural, and 
practical in doctrine, as one of the richest manuals of its 
kind. Qtill, though we can adduce most satis&ctory evi- 
dence of the efficiency of Dr Thomson's pulpit ministra- 
tions while resident at Sprouston^ we express anew our 
r^;ret of that absence of in&rmation which preyents our 
entering, howeyer briefly, into detail Abundant evidence 
is adduced to prove, that the sermons he deliyered to the 
Sprouston villagers were much the same with those that 
in fhtnre years delif^ted and edified his more brilliant 
audiences al St George's ; but no fiamiliaT anecdote, no re- 
corded incident, gives us even the feeblest glimpse of his 
ordinary life, it would be, notwithstanding, improper to 
bring to a close this part of Dy Thomson's history without 
recording his marriage with Miss Jane Carmichael, an 
event wliksh occurred a littie after his ordination at Sprous- 
ton. His connexion with this congregation terminated in 
1808; he was that year removed t« the £a#t Church, 
Perth— a city, his residence in which appears to have been 
profitably and pleasantly qpent But its duration was short 
•In the ^ring of 1810, a presentation of the magis|i;atds and 
eoundl broug^ ^m to Edinburgh, and he became minister 
of New Oreyfriars. This, the most important event in his 
own history, forms a speeies of era in the history orthe 
Established dmrdi of Scotland. Without interrupting 
our narratiye by invidious observations regarding ihe 
general eond^n of Edinburgh previous to his arrival, as 
regards sound preaching, we may be permitted to say, 
that though, b^re that event, Edinburgh could boast 
a considerable array of most eminent and worthy men, 
who preached in all* their purity the sublime doctrines of 
Ohrisdanity, Dr Thomson must be allowed the merit of 
having been the fir^t who rendered evangelical preaching 
deddttUy popular. His success was complete — ^his &me 
giadnaily spread over Edinburgh, and ere long, in the 
nK)8t dii^t districts of the land, the name of Andrew 
Thomson was uttered with the samei kind <^ fiuniliarity 
andreverence we are accustcHoed to use when we &^>eak of 
a Melsncthon, a £nox, or a Luther. Nor was it mere 
popularity he gained — * many who haye since distinguish- 
ed themselves for Christian worth and attainmeiit» owed 
their first religious impressions to his discourses in the 
New Oreyfriars.' ffig success is the more wonderftil, if we 
remember that it was the result of no sudden intellectual 
excitement produced by the noVlelty of his position. He 
preached at New Greyfriars just as he had done at Perth 
—yu^ as, long bdbre, he had done at Sprouston. Self- 
possessed, colle^ed, calm — ^without art, without eSort, ear- 
nest only, vigorous, lucid, plain — he took his position at 
once, and secured on his first appearance that asoendeiusy 
over the public mind which for the twenty subsequent years 
he persevered unceasingly to use, through good ana bad 
f^mei, for the best interests of his spedes. -tj 

After labouring in New Greyfriars about fiwir years, 
80 dedded had his popularity,become, that, when the large 
ud splendid edifice of St George's was completed, Dr 
ThoBMm was immediately selected by the mafi^strates as 
the person best qualified for at once ooUeotiikg and re- 
tandng a connegation vrithin its capacious walls. A 
Mler mind v^d have shrunk from the exp^n&ent; 
^ the aDnointment in Dr Thomson's case owed its ohief 



attractiyeneBS to what, in the estimati<»i of almost any 
otiier person, would haye appeared its main disadvantage. 
He was bom to gn^ple with difficulties and to oyercome 
them, and he appeared instinctively to conrt what may be 
regarded as his destiny. He now adopted the practice of 
writing out his discourses at full length. ' But if this,* 
says a writer of his memoirs, * added to his labours, italso 
increased his usefulness over a description of persons by 
many of whom, at the commenoement of his ministry in St 
George^s, the peculiar doctrines and obligations of the gos- 
pcd were little known or relished. Dr Thomson speedily 
acquired an influence scarcely ever possessed by any 
preacher. Nor is it necessary to say that he owed this 
enviable ascendency to no compromising of principle, to no 
unworthy accommodation of divine truth to the prejudices 
of his andienee. In addressing himself to a congregation 
peculiarly exolusiye and sensbave, he stood upon the high 
ground cf his office, as an ambassador for Christ ; and 
with the i4>ostle of the Gentiles, to whose bold un&aring 
character his own, in many points, bore a striking resem- 
blance, he determined to know nothing as the siSd^ject of 
his ministry but ' Jesus Christ, and him crucified.' How 
fiilly, elfectiyely, and perseyeringly he adhered to his 
systcon, the recollection of his hearers, as well as tiie strain 
oi his published discourses, amply testify. The peculiar 
qualifications which he brought to hi^ tatdc are at tiie same 
time not to be oyerlooked. To a manner ef great anima- 
tion and fire, yet restrained and dignified, he added a style 
of imoonmKm simplicity and spirit, which nature enabled 
him to set off to advantage b^ the tones of a voice remark- 
able fi>r compass and hamony ; he delighted in argument, 
but his argumente were of that dir^ palpable, practical 
character, which stimulate attention, and admit of being 
appredatod and fi^Uowed by the most ordinary under- 
standing, while the truths he laboured to establish were 
all of acknowledged importance, bore so intimate a rehir 
taon to the sysUm which, as a Christian minister, it was 
his duty to illustrate, and came 90 poweiftilly home to 
every man's heart and conseienoe, that nothing oould ap- 
pear more natural than the pains he took to explain and 
dis&nd them. As in the clear fountain of his thoughts 
there were no turbid elements, no oonftision of ideas, no 
obscure images, no sur&oe on which a wayward fimcy 
could paint the fluctuating figures of its ownchangeAil ex- 
travaganee, so in his dis<»urses all was simple, perspicu- 
ous, unaffiwted, and intdligible. Imaginati(m yras not 
periu^ his distanotive &oulty, yet even of the glow and 
effect of a well discij^ned imaginatiui, his compositions 
were not destittite. When he chose he could be tender, de- 
scriptive, and impassioned ; and when he indulged neither 
in declamation addressed to the fiEuocy, nor in appeals 
which went to the heart, he unifi)rmly commanded atten- 
tion by the clearness of his statements, the fi>rce of his 
reasonings, and the pointed and practical strain of his ex- 
hortations. It has been well remarked of him, that flew 
men, and especially few public instructors, ever displayed 
a greater acquaintance with human nature, or could turn 
their knowledge to better aoponnt His hearers, accord- 
ingly, howeyer secular thmr habits, oould not but feel that 
they were addressed by one intimately acquainted with 
life and manners; they could not erase the force of his 
arguments and lessons by ascribing them to the austerity of 
the instaructor; they oould not but psrceive in his delinea- 
tions of chanuoter, a fiuthfiil mirror in which their own 
modes of thinking and acting were exhibited to the life. 
To causes such as these are be ascribed the high place which 
Dr Thomson held in the estimation of the religious public 
of Edinburgh?' 

We do not know ii^ in the history of the church of 
Christ, it were posdble to spAdfy a single Individual to 
whose share a greater amount of laborious duty eyer fell 
than now devolvoi iq>on Dr Thiwson. To find even a pa- 
rallel, it would be necessary to go back to the era of the 
reformation, and even then the only rival he-would haye 
to encounter is Bfartin Luther himselfl To eompoae 
every we^ two discourses oalfwilatftd by their eloquence, 
pathos, and sublime eimpUcity, to enehain the attention 
uigiTizea oy v_jv^v/pac iv^ 
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and oaptiTate the hearts of one of the most intellectual 
congregations in Enrope ; to prepare every month a rast 
amount of the most admirable and ediQring materials 
that enrich the pages of the ' Christian Instructor/ of which 
since its commencement in 1810 he had possessed the sole 
superintendency; to Aimish as it progressed articles of 
value and interest for the * Edinburgh £n<^clopiedia; * to 
attend the meetings and interest himself in the business 
of all the ecclesiastical courts ; to make a point of visiting 
once a-year every^eparate fiunily of his numerous congre- 
gation; to hasten to the house of every individual whom 
he knew when he heard of some afflictive visitation by 
which it had been overshadowed ; to hasten to the chamb^ 
of death, and there administer instruction and comfort to 
the dying; to attend to the instruction of the young — ^to 
perform all this and much more which we cannot stay 
to specify, and that, too, nearly at the same time, exhibits 
an amount of intellectuial energy and activity, calculated 
almost to appal, and if the fiicts were not beyond all con- 
troversy, the sunmiary we have sketched might appear 
incredible. What crowns our wonder is the matchless 
ease with which all this was accomplished. After a week 
spent in unr^nitting labour, bustie, and turmoil, he pre- 
sented himself before his wondering audience on Sabbath 
morning with a fiice and aspect of the most undisturbed 
and the most unruffled repose. No gesture, no look, in- 
dicative of nervous disquietude or mental unrest, could the 
most inquisitive inspector ever detect To see him rise, 
and hear him announce and read the psalm, would have 
recompensed the fiitigue of a day's journey. Then the 
prayer, so pure, so spiritual, so holy, elevating the mind, 
and wafting the aspirations of renewed and ransomed hu- 
manity to the heavens of the Great J^ovah ; next the 
discourse, starting flrom tiie dmplest vantage-ground, and 
increasing as it progressed in an effulgenoe, winch, without 
dazzling, enlightened, till, like the sweet light of the sun, 
the whole house seemed filled with the glory of the Lord, 
and the serene and gladdened look of every breathless 
hearer seemed to say, * It is good to be here.' This to 
many may appear a nuioy picture, but its fidelity will not 
be ^sputed by a smgle individual who emoyed the weekly 
ministrations of Dr Andrew Thomson. We have dravrn it 
for the purpose of giving illustration to our statement, that 
Dr Thomson's stupendous week-day exertions were, for 
the most part, accomplished with a small amount of effort 
Duties, breath the onerous pressure of any one of which 
an ordinary intellect would have stooped and staggered, 
were as nothing to4iim. In passing firom the one to the 
next, the ease with which he bore himself indicated rather 
the person, who firom one species of recreation hurries on 
to a different, than the indiridual who had just resigned 
one heavy task to go and engage in another, hearier still 
and still more fittiguing. And then how diversified these 
duties ! Heading a church court in one part of the day 
differs considerably firom conversing famiUarly about the 
truths of religion with an humble artisan at anotiier; a 
platform speedi in the cause of religious fireedom appears 
to have little that connects it with teaching a little boy his 
letters ; composing music fi>r the benefit of a church-band 
is not quite the same thing vrith writing a philosophical 
article for the * Enoydopsedia ; ' and yet, in the revolution 
of a single day this wonderftil man would engage in a mul- 
tiplicity of duties m diversified and as laborious as those 
we have named. 

Not, however, to protract our memoir to an undue 
length, it may now be proper to proceed somewhat more 
into detail respecting the duties which Dr Thomson dis- 
charged. We have stated that in 1810 he became editor 
of the * Christian JDostruotor/ and held that office till the 
time of lus deaUi. Had an extended Ufe of Dr Thomson 
been written, the most interesting portion of it would pos- 
sibly have been the record of the manner in which he con- 
ducted the business of church courts. *The views,' says 
one of his firiends, * which he entertained of certain impor- 
tant causes, would be highly instructive. We can recall 
him to mind as we have so often beheld him, in the General 
Assemldy of our church, wielding his giant strength, while 



all that was opposed to him appeared mere pigmy t&x% 
that sunk at once under the weight of his argumeotB, e 
the cut of his sarcasm; while the more fiimsy and 8opl» 
tical shafts that were aimed at him, were picked up u 
they fell innoxious around him, and were hurled back vh^ 
point and force upon the tiny heads of the unwary ma^ 
ants. We can recall this and more, but we can wm 
describe it so as to impart to the minds of those who haw 
not witnessed it, the ideas that are present to our ova.' 
But the most amiable position which Dr Thomson em 
assmfied was that of the guardian and instructor of tbe 
young. The youth of his congregation loved him with la 
affection equally pure and intense^ and his sympathies T^ 
sponded to theirs. In Sabbath classes, and on stated ctcd- 
mgs during the week, he was present to encooragie, to ii- 
struct, and to stimulate. But this is not alL Disooverii^ 
that his congregation contained a great many pareati 
whose poverty rendered exceedinglj^ difficult tibe dvAjd 
bestowing on their children an education suitable even te 
iheir rank in life, he put forth his energies, and bestimd 
himself nobly in their behalf: he erected and established i 
school for the benefit of the poor of his district, and adopt- 
ing a qrstem almost solely of his own invention, be o- 
tered hunself upon the duties of a teacher. From niiw ii 
the morning till an advanced period oiibB day, this greit 
man might have been found in his school-room, raling 
copies, examining slatas, hearing tasks, teaching tiie power 
of the letters, stimulating, cheering, rardy chiding hii 
affectionate, loving, lau^iing, hearty piq>il8. In this ibu- 
ner he continued to labour till a teacher was trained bj 
himself who coukl with efficiency carrr out his plan. Tk 
interest which he took in reforming the psalmody of tk 
church Ib well known. Passionatdy toiadi of music him- 
self^ he determined^to infose into the members of his cob- 
gregation a taste similar to his own. To accomplish tfak 
he drew up a collection of the most approTed psalm time& 
These h^ carefiillyc<nTeoted and revised, adding to the list 
a few possessed of uncommon beauty, which he took the 
pains of composing himselt The benefit of his laboun a 
th& department were not confined to his own immediite 
charge. A great many other churches in the city, follow- 
ing his example, adopted similar methods of reform; mi 
over all Scotland the benefit of the changes he introdK»i 
are decidedly felt 

There is no need fbr reminding the reader of the ftmsoi 
Apocryphal controversy as it was denominated, in wbid 
Dr Thomson stood fearlessly out the champion cf pee 
Bible drculation. In our hurried enumentaon of las 
labours we forgot to include those which he devoted to 
the interest of the public charities and societies of £dn- 
burgh. To these, however, he lent his efficient aid, both 
by frequently firom the pulpit advocating their caos^ 
and by contributing his assistance to their managemect 
It would be improper to dose such a memoir as this 
without noticing the interest which Dr Thomson occs- 
sioned in the emancipation of the negro slave. At i 
meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society, held on the SOth 
October, 1880, Dr Thomson appc^ted, and after Mr (now 
Lord) Jef&ey had addressed the meeting, came fonrtrd ' 
and spoke. * With a power of argument and an eamestSKS 
and elevation of tone that can nevo* be forgotten, be cs- 
tered on the subject, and in a brief speech explained the 
points on which he differed tcom the former speakers, ss 
well as those in which he agreed with them. Never w*^ 
the triumph of truth and eloquence more complete. Be- 
fore he had concluded, the minority of the meeting vu 
with him, the confidence of the directors of the society is 
the measures they had oome forward to reoonmioid tss 
shaken, and in the rapturous acclamations of a crowded 
assembly, he had the satisfiiction of listening to the frsi 
echo which Great Britain, through all l^r provinces, bss 
since sent back to the call of justice and religion, in behalf 
of the injured dnldren cf her colonies.' But perhaps bo 
effort of Dr Thomson's genius equalled that which was ex- 
hibited in the speech which he delivered at a sobseqaeot 
meeting of the fiiends of immediate abolition, at whidb 
the directors of the Anti-Slavery Society, now brought nwP 
Tizea Dy vjv^'v/n: 
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his TiewB, were also present About this time, rumonn 
rere afloat that the West India slaves were about to xise ia 

1 body for the purpose of redressing their own wrongs. 
rhe dSect produoed on the dense crowd assembled on 
lie occasion is represented as haying been perfectly o▼e]^ 
rhelming. The following is an extract firom the speech 
te delirered at that meeting >-< I^' said he, ' there be 
iolence, let it come, fbr it will soon pass away — let it come 
ind rage its little hour, since it is to be succeeded by last- 
ng peace, and prosperity, and happiness. Gire me the 
lurricane rather thaji the pestilence — giro me the hurri- 
ame with its thunder, its lightning, and its tempest— give 
ne the hurricAie with its partial and temporary derasta- 
aon, awfhl though they be-— give me the hurricane with its 
parifying healthM salutary effect — giro me that hurricane 
rather ^an the noisome pestUenoe whoso path is nerer 
crossed, whose silence is never disturbed, whose progress 
Is never arrested by a sweeping blast from the heavens, 
trhich walks peacefully and sullenly throt^ the length and 
breadth of the land, breathing poison into every heut, and 
carrying havoc into every home— enervating all that is 
strong, de&dng all that is beautifVil, and casting its blight 
OTer the fiurest and happiest scenes of human life, and 
which from day to day, and from year to year, with intol- 
erant and interminable malignity, sends its thousands and 
its tens of thousands of helpless victims into the ever 
yawning and never satisfied grave.* 

The Ugh position which Dr Thomson now occunied, ap- 
peared one which, judging firom the vigorous healw his ap- 
pearance indicated, 1^ was likely long to m a in ta in . If 
any change at all presented itself during the later davs of 
his life, ilwas wh^ engaged in leading the private devo- 
tions of his own fiimil^ when conversing on religious to- 
pics with a friend, or when employed in the ministrations 
of the pulpit There appeared to be» if possible, an in- 
creased richness, earnestness, and variety in his prayers. 
We are assured by one who appears to have known him, 
that when urged, on more occasions than one, to relteve 
himself of the heavy duties which pressed upon him, he 
repfied with affectionate solemnity — * I must work the 
work of Him that sent me while it is day.* Dr Thomson 
presented himself at the breakfkst- table of his own fiunily 
on the 9th of February, 1881, exhibiting nothing but his 
mud cheerfulness and health. He nerfbrmed &mily de- 
votion with more than his usual solemnity and pathos. 
fie left his homo about midday to visit a few of Us sick 
parishioners ; he took his scat in libe presbytery some tam$ 
aflei; and as it had met for the special purpose of ordain- 
ing a minister for one of our West India settlements, he en- 
tered into the business of the day with his accustomed in- 
t^^rest Returning home about five o'clock, he met by the 
vay a friend with whom he walked along several streets, 
conversing chemrfiilly, and with great animation ; he reach- 
ed at last his own door, and while almost extending his hand 
to ring the summons, the joyous peal was resounding on 
^01} which caused the everlasting gates to expand for the 
abundant entrance of his emancipated spirit into the ever- 
lasting kingdom. Without a stru^lc, without a groaiv this 
c^pion of the cross feU down, laurelled and haniesse I, at 
his own threshold, and immedii^ly expired. *Thatso strik- 
iflg an event,' says one of his fHends, * should produce a deep 
tad thrilling sensation,iwas only what might be expected ; 
^t there were circumstances connected with Dr Thomson 
personaUy, which gave to that sensation an intensenees and 
^versali^ altogether unexampled. His varied and power- 
M talents, his high mon^ worth, his eminent status and 
commanding influence, not only in the church, but in g^ 
^ral Bodety ; his fiuthfhlness and zeal in ministerial du^; 
his nnoompromising boldness of spirit and integrity of 
principle ; his energetic activity in every measure by which 
uie mtereets of religion and the happiness of human beings, 
not m this country only, but in every quarter of the globe, 
^^^ be advanced ; and the splendid eloquence by which 
^BQpnorted and advocated these measures^all so exten- 
jj^y known and justly appredafced— had not only raised 
™a to the very loftiest station in the public eye, but had 



the length and the breadtlrof the land, with all that is ex- 
cellent and great, and beneficent and promising, in regard 
to religion and to man. No wonder, Uien, that his death, 
so utterly unanticipated, should have been felt as it was. 
Felt? Yes ! all ranks in the city, fh>m the highest to the 
lowest, fblt it It could scarcely be credited. Men would 
not believe that it had taken place. Consternation was in 
almost every fiuse, a tear in every eye, a foreboding palpi- 
tation in every heart All ranks, in every dty and town, 
and almost every village, knd many a hamlet too, as soon 
as the direftil tidings reached them, felt it— as if all had 
lost a fiiend, and a general calamity had fiillen on the coun- 
try as well as on themselves, not less overwhelmiiig at the 
instant, than ominous of more evil to come. And what a 
testimony was borne to the extent as well as reality of this ' 
feeling by the scene that was witnessed at his interment ! 
Never was there such an assemblage of attendants on any 
funeral procession in this dty before; and never such a 
concourse of spectators of any such procession. Nor would 
it be easy to say, whether the grief^ and sobbings, and 
weeping of the ttco thousand attendants on his bier, were 
not equalled by the solemn stillness, and heaving sighs, 
and dropping tears of the tm thousand spectators by whom 
the streets were lined, and the windows crowded, and the 
very house-tops clothed, wherever the procession moved 
along. This was a testimony, alike spontaneous and heart- 
felt, to his memory and worth, fiur more emphatic and im- 
pressive than any that the most eloquent tongue or pen 
that ever tittered or indited eulogium could have pre- 
pared, or than any monument of marble, sculptured though 
it were by the hand of a Phidias, could thereafter have / 
borne. And need we say ^t such a testimony was justly 
due?' 

^ The subjoined sketch of his character by a kindred spirit 
and highly esteemed personal fiiend (Dr MKMe), will 
convey our sentiments in terms not lees discriminating : — 

< During the excitement caused by the sudden death of 
a public man, cut off in the prime of life, and in the 
midst of a career of extensive usefulness, dt is easy to pro- 
nounce a panegyric, but difficult to delineate a character 
which shall be free from the exaggeration of existing feel- 
ing, and recommend itself to the unbiassed judgment of 
cool reflection. Rarely has such a deep sensation been 
produced as by the removal of Dr Thomson ; but in few 
instances, we are persuaded, has there been less reason, 
on the ground of temporary excitation, for making abate- 
ments from the regret and lamentation so loudly and une- 
quivocally expressed. He was so well known, his cha- 
racter and talents were so strongly marked, and they 
were so much of that description which all classes of men 
can appreciate, that the circumstances of his death did 
not create the interest, but only gave expression to that 
which already existed in the public mind. 

Those who saw Dr Thomson once, knew him ; inti- 
macy g^vethem a deeper insight into his character, but 
furnished no grounds for altering the opinion which they 
had at first been led to form. Simplicity— which is an 
essential element in all minds of superior mould — marked 
his appearance, his reasoning, his eloquence, and his 
whole conduct. All that he said or did was direct, 
straightforward, and unaffected; there was no labour- 
ing for effect, no paltering in a double sense. His talents 
were such as would have raised him to eminence in any 
profession or public walk of life which he might have 
chosen— a vigorous understanding, an active and ardent 
mind, with powers of close and persevering application. 
He made himself master in a short time of any subject 
to which he found it necessary to direct his attention, had 
all his knowledge at perfect command, expressed bbnself 
with the utmost perspicuity, ease, and energy, and when 
roused by the greatness of his subject, or by the nature of 
the opposition which Jie encountered, his bold and mas- 
terly eloquence produced an effect, e^>ecially on a popular 
assembly, far beyond that which depends on the sallies of 
imagination, or the dazzling brilUancy of fancy-work. 
Nor was he less distinguished for his moral qualities. 
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fbat is, of the fitonlty itself: and to preside and goTem, 
from the rery economy and tenstitation of man, belongs 
to it Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as 
it has manifest authority ; it would absolutely govern the 
world.' Had the Creator been a being who loves iniquity 
and hates righteousness, he would never have given to 
man such a moral constitution. As we infer the genius of 
an architect from the building he has constructed, so the 
moral character of Deity is ins^ibed upon the living image 
which he has made of himself 

* Now it is in these phenomena of consdenoe, that nature 
offers to us fiir her strongest argument for the moral cha- 
racter of God. Had he been an unrighteous being himself^ 
would he have given to this, the obviously superior faculty 
in man, so distinct and authoritative a voice on the side of 
righteousness? Would he have so constructed the crea- 
tures of our species, as to have planted in every breast a 
reclaiming witness against himself? Would he have thus 
inscribed on the tablet of every heart the sentence of his 
own condemnation ; and is not this just as unlikely, as that 
he should have inscribed it in written characters on the 
' forehead of each individual? Would he have so fitshioned 
the workmanship of his own hinds ; or, if a Qod of cruelty, 
injustice, and £fusehood, would he have placed in the sta- 
tion of master and judge that fiiculty which, felt to be the 
highest in our nature, would prompt a generous and high- 
minded revolt of all our sentiments against the being who 
formed us ? From a God possessed of such characteristics, 
we should surely have expected a differently-moulded hu- 
manity; or, in other words, from the actual constitution 
of man, from the testimonies on the side of all righteous- 
ness, given by the vicegerent within the heart, do we infer 
the righteousness of the sovereign who placed it there. He 
would never have established a conscience in man, and in- 
vested with the authority of a monitor, and given to it 
those legislative and judicial functions which it obviously 
possesses; and then so framed it, that all its decisions 
should be on the side of that virtue which he himself dis- 
owned, and condemnatory of that vice whidi he himself 
exemplified. This is an evidence for the righteousness of 
God which keeps its ground amid all the disorders and 
aberrations to which humanity is liable ; and can no more, 
indeed, be deafened or overborne by these, than is the right- 
ful authority of public opinion, by the occasional outbr^- 
ings of iniquity and violence winch take place in society. 
This public opinion may, in those seasons of miorule when 
might prevails over right, be deforced from the practical 
ascendency which it ought to have ; but the very senti- 
ment that it so ought, is our reason for believing the world 
to have been originally foriped in order that virtue might 
have the rule over it In like manner, when, in the bo- 
som of every individual man, we can discern a conscience, 
placed there with the obvious design of being a guide and 
a commander, it were difficult not to believe, t^tt, what- 
ever the partial outrages may be which the cause of vii^ 
tue has to sustain, it has the public mind of the universe 
in its &vour ; and that therefore he, who is the maker and 
the ruler of such a universe, is a God of righteousness. 
Amid all the subsequent obscurations and errors, the 
ori^nal design, both of a deranged watch and of a de- 
ranged human nature, is alike manifest; firsts of the maker 
of the watch, that its motions should harmonise with time ; 
second, of the maker of man, that his movements should 
humonise with truth and ri^teousness. We can, in most 
cases, discern between an aberration and an original law ; 
between a direct or primitive tendency and the effect of a 
disturbing force, by which that tendency is thwarted and 
overborne. And so of the constitution of man. It may be 
now a loosened and disproportioned thing, yet we can 
trace the original structure — even as from the fragments 
of a ruin, we can obtain the perfect model of a building 
fi^m its capital to its base. It is thus that, however pros- 
trate conscience may have &Uen, we can still discern its 
place of native and original pre-eminence, as being at once 
the legislator and the judge in the moral system, though 
the executive forces of the system have made insurrection 
against it, and thrown the whole into anarchy. There is 



a depth of mystery in eveiy thing connected witli iht exirt- 
enoe or the origin of evil in creation; yety even in tb 
fiercest uproar of our stormy passions, consciemce, thoi^h 
in her soltest whispers, gives to the supremacy of recti- 
tude Uie voice of an undying testimony ; and her li^ slQ 
shining in % dark place, her unquelled accents still heard 
in the loudest outcry of nature's rebellious appetites, fiim 
the strongest argument within reach of the human faed- 
ties, that, in spite 6f all partial or temporary doia^ 
ments, supreme power and supreme goodness are at cue. 
It is true that rebellious man hath, with daring footstep, 
trampled on the lessons of conscience; but why, in spite 
of man's perversity, is conscience, on the other hand, sbk 
to lift a voice so piercing and so powerfbl, by whidi to 
remonstrate against the wrong, and to reclaim tiie hoDoon 
that are due to her? How comes it that, in the rnutuj 
and uproar of the inferior fitculties, that &culty in d&b, 
which wears the stamp and impress of the higfa^ sbonid 
remain on the side of truth and holiness ? Would honun- 
ity have thus been moulded by a fidse and evil spirit; or 
would he have committed such impolicy against Mmseif, 
as to insert in each member of our species a priiuapk 
which would make him feel the greatest complacency is 
his own rectitude, when he fisels the most high-omided 
revolt of indignation and dislike against the being wlu 
gave him birth ? It is not so much that oonsdenoe takei 
a part among the other fiiculties of our nature; but tht 
conscience takes among them the part of a governor, afid 
that man, if he do not obey her suggestions, still, in des- 
pite of himsell^ acknowledges her rights. R k a mif^tr 
argument for the virtue of the governor above, that all the 
laws and ii^unctions of the governor below are on the ode 
of virtue. It seems as if he had left this represoitatiTe, or 
remaining witness, for himself^ in a world that had cast 
off its allegiance; and that, from the voice of the judge 
within the breast, we may learn the will and the ohancter 
of him who hath invested with such authority his dictates. 
It is this which speaks as much more demonstratively fiir 
the presidency of a righteous God in human affairs, tban 
for tiiat of impure or unrighteous demons, as did the rod 
of Aaron, when it swallowed the rods of the enchanters 
and magicians in Egypt In the wildest anardiy of mao'i 
insurgent appetites and sins, there is still a reclaiming 
voioe — a voice which, even when in practice disregaided, 
it is impossible not to own ; and to which, at the very mo- 
ment that we reftise our obedience, we find that we cannot 
reftise the homage of what ourselves do feel and acknow- 
ledge to be the best the highest principles of our natnre.' 
1& all ages, and in every country, the principle has lecn 
recognised that there is an essential differenoe Jbetween 
right and wrong. Crime has ever been suoteeded bj n- 
morse, and this is the truth which was so powetfolly ex- 
hibited upon the ancient classic stage, when wicked ma 
were represented as continually puiiued and terrified bj 
the ftiries with their burning torches. Think not» sa^ 
Cicero, in a noble passage, that these events actoalty oo- Ij 
curred. No. * It is .guilt, and the consternation ttaioe 
arising, that torments every wicked man^ distorte hu 
rest, and even drives him mad; his own evil thoogbts 
and conscious heart fill him with terror. These aie tiie 
constant, the domestic Ames of the wicked.' To this bu- 
torical argument it has indeed been objected, that there is 
not that uniformity of moral judgments which one is pfv* 
pared to expect What is counted a sinfrd employment bj 
one person may not be regarded so by another. The slare 
trade is still in existence. Actions that are retkooed im- 
moral by one nation are held in great repute by another, 
and human sacrifices are still offered up ^ Hindostan. 
These, however, do not affect the general question. Bwo 
they who encourage and practise those atrocities do so 
from other considerations than from their cmeltj; u» 
not only in their own heart, but in the reasons n^ ^ 
adduced for such conduct, they pay homage to the etenil 
and immutable law of morality. Nowhere is ^'i'^^^^ 
noured because it is crime : nowhere is virtue dishonoKred 
because it is virtue. The suffrages of mankind are n^ 
given to the man who murders his firiend, and vitbbeu 
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from him, who at immment danger has rescued his enemy 
from the deronring waves. Collect men of eveiy nation 
and age upon a yast plain, and place before them a Nero 
uid a Howard, and it admits not of a moment's doubt 
that the English philanthropist would be reoehred with 
shouts of approbation, while the Roman Emperor would 
be assailed with a universal yell of execration. There is 
thus a great uniformity in moral judgments, and the ex- 
ceptions, when flurly examined, are so few and trivial as 
scarcely to deserve a solid reAitation ; and it would be as 
idle to argue, teom occasional monstrosities, against the 
p^^feotion and symmetry of the human frame, or, from 
some instances of bad taste, against the existence of a coi^ 
rect standard of taste, as to infer from certain isolated and 
easily explained fhcts in human history, that there is no 
universal moral sentiment Let us listen to the declara- 
tion of the heathen moralist we have formerly quoted. 
* There is indeed a true law, a right reason, which is agree- 
able to nature, diffused over all, invariable, eternal, which 
sommons us to duty by its orders, and deters us tcom crime 
by its prohibitiMi. Nothing can supersede this law, no- 
thing retreneh it or make it void. It is in the power neither 
of the senate nor of the people to dispense witii its obliga- 
tions. It requires no comment ; it demands no interpreter. 
It is not one law at Rome and another at Athens; one at 
present and another hereafter; but among all nations, 
and in all time, it will remain one eternal and immutable 
lair.' Let us hear the words of a nobler than Cicero in 
support of this doctrine. ' For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law (in a written form), do by nature (the 
moral constitution which Qod has bestowed upon them) 
the things contained in the (written) law, these, having 
not the law (in a written form) are a law unto themselves ; 
which show the work of the law written in their hearts, 
their consdtince also bearing them witness, and their 
tinrnghtd the meanwhile accusing or else excusing one 
another.' 

The second general argument is contained in the second 
chu>ter, whi<^ is thus entitled, * On th^ inherent pleasure 
of (he virtuous and misery of tiie vicious affections.' 

The argument may be presented in this form. There is 
a pleasmt) which is the inevitable result of a good action, 
▼hidi has its source in the idea that our conduct has been 
m aoccnrdance with the dictates of conscience ; but in addi- 
tion to this, there is an ei\joyment in the very exerdse of 
virtaous feelings, apart altogether fit>m the object con- 
templated. There is iJso a misery which is invariably 
prodooed by reflection, after a bad action has been per- 
formed : this is called remorse, and has its origin in the 
consciousness that our conduct has been in oppodtion to 
what we know to be right ; but in addition, there is a poa- 
tiiFe pain in the very exerdse of the vicious and malignant 
affeo^ns, which has no connexion with tiie feeling called 
remorse. It thus appears that not only our intellect^ but 
cnr heart, not only the thoughts but the emotions are en- 
listed upon the side of virtue, and stand out in open enmity 
to vice. Man is so constituted by his wise and benevolent 
creator, that there is happiness in the very act of doing 
good, and nusery in the very act of doing evil, independ- 
ent c^ that operation of the mind which looks backward 
iipon the deed, and pronounces an impartial judgment, as 
to its bearing upon the eternal law of moraJity. Butler 
has clearly brought out the distinction betwixt the final 
M^^ect of our desires, and the pleasure which is inseparable 
from theu^ gratification : and his illustration of it is un- 
oommonly btppy and simple. You are hungry and you 
desire food. It is brought you and you eal it. Whv ? You 
do so to appease the cravings of hunger, and you have ne 
other object in view. But to the very act of eating Qod 
has annexed a feeling of enjoyment, which has no refer- 
oice to the final object upon which your tnind is fixed, 
Ba;fisfying the appetite for fi>od. It might have been other- 
inse. It might have been so arranged that we must eat, 
m order to preserve our existence, and yet the act might 
not only have been unaccompanied by pleasure, but have 
been positively disagreeable. The gratification which is 
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to our health and life, is an instance of gratuitous benevo- 
lence upon the part of the Creator, and forms one of the 
many links in the chain, by which it is proved that Gtod is 
love. It is thus also in the present instance. You do 
good to another fiian, and you experience a sense of plea- 
sure in the very performance. Your own happiness was 
not thought of, and yet it is infiilliblji realised. There 
might have been no special gratification of this nature, 
and yet a virtuous action would not have ceased to be a 
duty, nor would it have fiiiled to secure, upon refleetion, 
the approbation of your conscience. < Take compassion for 
one instance out of the many. The object of this affection 
is the relief of another's misery, and, in the fiilfilment of 
this, does the affection meet with its full solace and grati- 
fication ; that is, in a something altogether external from 
himself It is true, that there is an appropriate pleasure 
in the indulgence of this affection, even as there is in the 
indulgence of every other; and in proportion, too, to the 
strength of the affection, will be the greatness of the plea- 
sure. The man who is doubly more compassionate than 
his fellow, will have doubly a greater enjoyment in the 
relief of misery; yet that, most assuredly, not because he 
of the two is the more intently set on his own gratification, 
but because he of the two is the more intently set on an 
outward accomplishment, the relief of another's wretched- 
ness. The truth is, that, just because more compassionate 
than his fellow, the more intent is he than the other on 
the object of this affection, and the less intent is he than 
the other on the subject of this affection. His thoughts 
and feelings are more drawn away t§ the sufferer, and 
therefore more drawn away from himself He is the 
most occupied with the object of this affection; and, on 
that very account, the least occupied with tiie pleasure 
of its indulgence. And it is precisely tJie objective qua- 
lity of these regards, which stamps upon compassion the 
character of a disinterested affection. He surely is the 
most compassionate whose thoughts and feelings are 
most drawn away to the sufferer, and most drawn away 
from self; or, in other words, most taken up with the di- 
rect consideration of him who is the object of this affection, 
and least taken up with the reflex consideration of the 
pleasure that he himself has in the indldgence of it Yet 
this prevents not the pleasure from being actually felt; 
aud felt, too, in very proportion to the intensity of the com- 
passion ; or, in other words, more felt the less it has been 
thought of at the time, or the less it has been pursued for 
its own sake. It seems unavoidable in every affection, 
that, the more a thing is loved, the greater must be the 
pleasure of indulging the love of it : yet it is equally un- 
avoidable, that the greater in tiiat case will be our aim 
towards Uie object of the affection, and the'less will be our 
aim towards the pleasure which accompanies its gratifica- 
tion. And thus, to one who reflects profirandly and care- 
fully on these things, it is no paradox that he who ha^ had 
doubly greater enjoyment than another in the exercise of 
compassion, is doubly the more disinterested of the two; 
that he has had the most pleasure in this affection who 
has been the least carefrd to please himself with the indul- 
gence of it; that he whose virtuous desures, as being the 
strongest, have in their gratification ministered to self the 
greatest satisfaction, has been the least actuated of all his 
fellows by the wishes, and stood at the greatest distanoe 
fh>m the idms of selfishness.' 

It is admitted that there is a pleasure in the gratificap 
tion of our affections. This cannot be denied ; it is expressed 
in the very collocation of our words; but nevertheless the 
doctrine holds good, that the very feeling of kindness is 
pleasant, and the very fueling of hatred is painful. This 
may be safely appealed to each individual experience, and 
the lesson would become more striking if we saw it acted 
out tpon a large scale, and first contemplated one commu- 
nity where all was love, and then turned our attention to one 
where all was malice. The former is irradiated with the 
sunshine of heaven ; the latter is shrouded in tiie darkness 
of hell. This idea as to the inherent pleasure or misery of 
virtuous or vicious affections, acquires more prominence 
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Ibotioiisdisi^pointodintli regard to ihdrobiect! kindness 
is unable to relieTe the want» malice is baffled of its rerenge. 
Which of the afi^ctions is no^ to be envied ? Suppose now 
the affections gratified as regards their object. Love has 
effected its purpose, and realised the goo A intended; hatred 
has been suoceesftil, and such a revenge taken as to leave 
nothing more to be desired. Upon whose side is the greater 
enjoyment experienced? It canuQt be too much insisted 
upon, that < in most cases, all that we obtain hj the gratifi- 
cation of a malignant passion^ is but the exchange of one 
misery ibr another ; and this apart still from the remorse of 
an evU perpetration. There is one fiuniliar instance of it^ 
which omm occurs in conversation — ^when, piqued by some- 
thing offensive in the remark or manner of our fellows, we 
react with a severity which humbles and overwhelms him. 
In this case, the pain of the resentment is succeeded by the 
pain we feel in the spectacle of that distress which our- 
selves have created ; and this, too, aggravated perhaps by 
the reprobation of fldl the by-etanders, affording thereby a 
miniature example of the painftil alternations which are 
constantly taking place in the history of moral evil ; when 
the misery of wrong affections is but replaced, to the per- 
petrator himself by the misery of the wrong actions to 
which they have hurried him. It is thus that a life of fre- 
quent gratification may, notwithstanding, be a life of in- 
tense wretchedness. It may help our imagination of such 
a state, to conceive of (me, subject every hour to the agonies 
of hunger, witii such a mal-conformation at the same time 
in his organ of taste, that, in food of every descriptbn, he 
felt a bitter and •universal nausea. There were here a 
constant gratification, yet a constant and severe endurance 
— a mere alternation of cmel sufferings — ^the displacement 
of one set of agonies, by the substitution of other agonies 
in their room. This is seldom, perhaps never realised in 
the physical world; but in the moral world it is a great 
and general phenomenon. The example shows at least the 
possibility of a constitution, under which a series of inmos- 
sant gratifications may be nothing better than a restless 
succession. of distress and disquietude; and that such 
should be the constitution of our moral nature as to make 
a life of vice a life of vanity and cruel vexation, is strong 
experimental evidbice of him who oraained this constitu- 
tion, that he hateth iniquity, that he loveth righteous- 



A TALE OF THE FORTY-FIVfi. 

BT mSS M. r&ASEB TTTtBB. 

It is well known, that upon the morning of the battle of 
Culloden^ one half of the unhappy prince's army, worn with 
fatigue^ and literally famishing on the scanlgr allowance to 
which they were reduced, had dispersed themselves in 
search of fi>od through the surrounding country. Many 
had repaired to Inverness, and at an early hour stragglers 
were seen returning singly, or in groups, to tiie rendes- 
vous on tiiat fatal field. Among these was Duncan M'Li- 
tosh, whose successftil forage had so far' invigorated body 
and mind, that little of the d^spondlog look, or the worn 
and haggard air of the morning, was now discernible 
in the athletic figure, or in the free and rapid tread of 
tiie handsome Highlander. The most picturesque of all 
gaf bs, whether donned by s^ or noble, the well ac^usted 
kilt, and ftill rich folds of the checkered plaid, showed to 
advantage the tall well-built frame and muscular limbs 
of the wearer, while his whole appearance denoted that 
strength and prowess, that had alrc^y made him the hero 
of many a rude ditty through the Highland hills. He was, 
in truth, tt goodly sample of his mountfiin brethren, far his 
height approach^ almost to the gigantic. His open hand- 
some oountenance, expressive of firameas and resolve, bore 
also on every feature the stamp of good Humour. Bia keen 
eye was restless and intelligent, and round the blue bonnet 
in which was worn ^e badge of his dan, clustered a pro- 
fuaon of dark brown curls. A broadsword of unusual 
dimenmons completed the costume ; and truly tiie ponder- 
ous weapon in his grasp * trembled as light as hazel wand,' 
jGor with the most apparent ease^ ever and anon, it was 



waved ibcfwe his head, while, at the utmost extflnt of Ui 
powerful voice, he vociferated one of the favourite Jacobite 
songs of the day: 

* Good laok to the lad that wears the tirtaa plaid, 

Sacceas to Charlie and a' hia men ; 
' The right and the wrang we ahall ken ere laog, • 

And the king shall ei^oy his ain again.' . 

Periiaps, from the now near position iji tha enemy, h 
tmsted that some favourable breeae mig^t bear the' words 
into the very ranks of the En^^ish army { far having closed 
the song with the usual ohorus of denunciation^ on the fta 
of his prince, he was once more breaking fiNrth in the ssw 
strain, when the words were suddenly arrested, tot a ftnale 
starting from among the brushwood that had oonoeaied her 
figure, stood upon a smaU knoll, or rising ground, at the 
distance of a few yards firom him. The spot was at tiat 
time known by the name of the wizard's brae, and tiie fb- 
male, who upon this occasion had risen as if bj ma^ tnm 
the bowels of the earth, and who aft^ waving her ama 
wildly in the air, had suddenly assumed the nw^i^W 
look and air of a sybil, bore throughathe ooontiy tbe 
dreaded character of one who was afflicted with the eeoodd 
sight — the seer and foretells ol events to come. 

The sudden iq)parition was not without ite effiaet iqMi 
the Highlander, for the blood rushed to his swartl^ cfaeak, 
and for a moment he appeared hesitating whether to ooo- 
tinue his route, or to turn and fly. Then, with somshv- 
ried strides forward, he muttered betwem his deoehed 
teeth : * She can but foretell death or misfortune to mysc^, 
and let them come; my prince is safe. The dtt-lEest&od 
that evw trod the earth will no bespeak evil finrhxm! 
Ay» he is safe I Safe in the strong arm and the tme heart 
o' t^e monie wha are ready to die fisr him, as this dar vill 
prove* We'll gie Cumberland another Fontenoy, and then 
hurra for the i»inoe, come what will o' me and the fike o' 
me;' and he oonfronted the female^ with a look as keea 
and piercing as her own. But again his eye feU, and aguB 
the blood rushed to his cheek and brow, then as rapidly 
retreating, left them perfectly colourless; for witha^lroBf 
grasp laid upon his shoulder, while every featun tf h^ 
withered countenance seemed distorted with agony, she 
exclaimed — * Sing on, Duncan Mcintosh, sing on ! Sime^ 
ower sune, you'll no hae the breath, an ye had the hetit 
to sing; for on that fidd, noo sae purple wi' Uoooiiig 
heather, will ye and your clan, ay, and your prince and 
your country, be lost, lo6t» lost 1 ' and with a long drill 
cry <^ agony, the poor maniac agam tossed iMr anas wil<Uj 
in the fdr. 

* Ill-omened fiend,' gasped the quivering lips of ih» 
Hi ghl an d er, * tak back your words, or na^ dirk shall b« 
40red in your heart's bloid. Tak back your fiml words, I 
^, ,or ye and I may hsith rue the hour we hae met this 
ds^.' And onoe more the eye of tiie HigfalViy^flr fladsd 
fire, his figtire seeming to dilate before her; but immoTed 
dther by the passionate ^peal or by tile JTwrfuring n(p 
of her companion, the woman tore the covering from hef 
bosom, and with more of calmness in voioe and manieit 
continued — ' The hand o' Duncan Mcintosh was never kest 
to miss ite aim; strike then, and let me neverseeyoniisiiig 
sun set on sic a day o' horror. Why dinna ye titi^iV 
she went on, seeing that the hand of the soldier stOl n^ 
vously grasjped the dirk that a moment b^oie he hsd 
seized with so frantic a vehemence. < WhydiiinayeBtEiks 
her wha saved your life in the battle o* Falkirk! bqtttf 
had ye been 1^ to dee on that field o' rietory, than * 

' I hae nae nund to hurt ye, mither,' interrupted theHigh* 
lander; * but I hsedna your words, and as thanks for the lift^ 
that it's true eaow ye saved, when ithers nearer in kith 
and kin passed me by, Duncan Mcintosh will be the first 
to gie ye the tidings o' victory. Fare-ye-w^ mithflfv and 
dinna roeak the words to anlther ye hae epckOB. to me; 
they will maybe be less sparing o' yoiff grey hairs.' 

* Dinna ye speak the words Tatars fiur finae yoorhesi^ 
Duncan M'Intoeh?' resumed the woman ; 'weeldeyekn 
— nane better, that thecurs^o' Ood hasfyien on my gr^ 
hairs, and that the een that'miglit hae been b^' wi' ths 
tears they hae shed, can yet see sigjbtB thatiUMMBanM 
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see. For what else hae I been hunted by man and bairn, 
Hko the wolf i' the mountain or the fox i' the YVLHey ? for 
irhat else has my heart been turned to stane and my brain 
to fire ? But ye hae had mair proo^ Duncan M'Intosh ; ye 
hae had mair proof than these. Didna I see your &ther*8 
wraith, and didna his death come as I had foretold ? Didna 
I warn ye no to take Marion M'lan as your bride? and 
does she sit noo by your hearth-stane? Is she rocking the 
wee bdm i' the cradle, or has she foUoWed the base Sas- 
senach to his hame? Didna I tell ye that in the sight of 
God and man she would bring sorrow on your head T And 
were these words fiiuse^ Duncan Mcintosh — ^were these 
words lause?' 

The eye of 4he Highlander, which the moment before had 
flashed fire, was now moistened with tears. * Peace be 
wi' her I hae lo'ed sae weel/ he said in a stifled Toice. ' If 
she sinned, mither, dearly has she suffered for that ^.' 

* Ay, ay/ agftin shriek^ the woman. * Ye ken that 

a were true-^and will ye doubt that I hae seen waur 
bs than these— sights tiiat hae set mv bl*ain on fire? 
Blnid, say ye ? — ^hae na I seen red waves o bluid? hae na I 
seen the leal heart and the strong arm trampled T the 
earth, butchered like the beasts of the field? And waur yet» 
▼aur yet, hae na I seen him, the son o' God's anointed^ 
stand alane among the dead— cursing his young life — our»* 
tnjS the hopes, that high as they dance now in his hearti 
wul be low enow ere lang ? Ye doubt me still,' she exclaimed, 
with increasing vehemence. ' Oh that I could doubt my 
ain selL Ye think harm canna harm him — ^harm is round 
him now.' Then with a sudden change of look and voice 
--' What wear ye sae proudly in your \>onnek Duncan 
M'hitosh?* 

the Highlander seized the branch of ivy, and with an 
exalting laugh exclaimed — * Thanks, mither, thanks, ye 
hae brought xne to my senses; 'tis the badge o' my cUm, 
md 85 it never fades^ nae mair will the clan o' Mcintosh.' 

< Dinna think that your badge is unkent by me — dinna 
think that your badge is unkent by me,' slowly reiterated 
the woman ; * and ye say tyie, as it never fiides, so never 
will the clan of M'lntosh be extinct Is na' the badge o' 
thy clan the ivy; the Grants the pine; the Erasers the 
yew ; the Drummonds the hoUy ; and do any o' these fade ? 
I)o they no brave alike the sun o' summer and the winter's 
snow?^ 

' SaQ will it be wi' the clans,' exultingly intermptbd 
M'lntosh. But calmly crossing her arms on her bosom, 
sue muttered — * Wi' his ain words will I confront him ; ' 
ui4with a mingled expression of contempt and pity, she 
fixed her eyes upon the young soldier, till obeeiring^ his 
jesture of impatience^ she went on. 

* Ye will ken the truth owre sune ; ye needna Imrry the 
words that will sound mair bitter in your ears than wad 
your ain death-knell, tor weel do ye lo'e your prince, and 
weel may jou lo'e him, better thui your ain heart's bluid — 
better than the mither that bore ye; but it's vain, vain I 
Ye canna save him— fight wi' man ye may, but wi' Heaven 
yedauma.' 

The voice of the poor woman had risen during this ad- 
drees to the shrill shriek of agony ; but now sinking to the 
hoarse whisper of intense sufferhig, * What is the badge 
thy prince, Duncan Mcintosh?' ^e asked; and the 
vords seemed indeed to ring in the ears of the Highlander 
a knell more bitter than would have been his own death- 
jnurant He attempted no reply, but, as if smitten with 
the sadden weakness of a child, his iron frame trembled in 
every limb, while with his eyes fixed upon hers, he listened 
to her words. * His badge is the aik,' she went on ; * and 
J8 the aik is, so will be the fete o' thy prince; as it 
flourished, so anoe did he; and as its withered leaves still 
'^g on the branches, till they were forced aff by the 
^^ leaves i' the springs so will thy prince, the righlAi' 
J^jw o' the crown, be forced frae Hhe throne, that was and 
» Ms birthright But gang your ways, young man — gang 
yjl^'ways ; dinna stay biding here — my een ^ seen what 
"**"»» meet the e'e o' anither, and ye hae heard what nane 
J««ttaanhear. See that it be sae— and yet it's no at the 
«o«ht 0' death that the heart o' a Highlander will quail; 



and if they canna save their prince they will dee fi)r him I 
But, hist, ^there's ae thing mair,' she continued, and then 
with renewed vehemence — * Awa, Duncan M'Intosh, awa ! 
Tell your prince, that as he wad seat his fiither i' the 
throne— as he wad keep the stain frae the name that has 
never kent stain till now, no to put the M'Donalds i' the 
left wing. But na, na, it's doomed, it's doomed ; he canna 
's^pe it, and the hfe bluid o' their prince is on their 
h^ids this day I Ay, it's doomed, it's doomed ! And is 
this then a time for the leal heart and the strong arm to be 
biding here? Think yo that in sic a strait Duncan 
M'Intosh winna be missed frae the chm? Awa, I say, 
awa.' 

The stunning effects of her communication had as it 
were so paralysed the strong nerves of the Highlander, 
that he offered neither resistance nOr reply, but, obeyinff^o 
commanding gesture of the woman, strode hastily forwffd. 
He had^ot, however, gone many yards ere suddenly stop- 
ping — * Fool that I hae been,' he said, * to be moved by 
sic words as yon. The McDonalds i' the left wing ! as if it 
wasna kent a' the warld bwer, that it's on .the right they 
hae aye fought, sin' the^ garr'd the English ken Uie force 
o' the Highhmd arm and the Highland claymore at Ban- 
nockburn ! It's no' like that they'd gie up their birthright, 
as they may ca' it. Na, na, I'll gang nae sic fool's errand 
to the prince. But I ken what I'll do : 111 e'en gang back 
as I cam' — Fll gar her lUnsay tHb words she spak ; for, 
senseless as they are, well hae nae foul glamour thrown 
ower us by her this day. Fool, fool that I hae been ; the 
leaves o' the aik may &de, but th^ stem is still the king o' 
the forest;' and with impatient strides he retraced his 
way to the wizard's knoll. But the woman, or witch, as 
M'Intosh now termed her, was no longer there, ^md for 
some time his search continued unsuocessftil, untdl recol- 
lectmg the oak, under which it was said the wizard lay 
buried, he directed his steps to the spot. She was theroi 
and, seated upon the groimd, was chanting in a low 
voice a lament, or death-wail, in her native language. * 1 
hae come,' b^an the Highlander ; but he started back in 
horror, for the blood flowed from a deep gash which the 
unfortunate woman had inflicted upon herself with a small 
dirk she was known to wear conc^ed about her person. 
With another of those shrill and startling cries, that hod 
uready rung so piercingly through the open moor, she 
started to her feet, and glaring wildly on him — * Wherefore 
are ye here ?' she exolahned. ' Do ye fear to meet death in 
behalf o' your prince? or come ye to see how Elspeth 
H'Intosh can die?' and again she plunged the dirk in her 
besouL 

*Held, hold!' exclaimed Duncan M*Intosh, springing 
forward ; * ye are mad, mither, ye are mad ; and yc dinna 
ken that ye break God's strictest law.' 

* I hae had muckle to mak me mad,' said the dying wo- 
man ; * and my brain has reeled but not maddened. The 
justice o' Heaven will sleep through this day'd fight; and 
why no' his vengeance too, though this deed be done ? But 
didina I tell ye no to bide here, Duncan M'Intosh ? Awa, 
young mail, awa to the battle-field— awa to your bloody 
grave ! ' Her voice faltered ; she sank back and expired. 

* Weary has been your life, and darker still is your death- 
day,' muttered the Hi^lander, gazing into the dimmed 
eyeballs of the corpse, as if to assure himself that life was 
indeed extinct; then drawing the tattered plaid in decent 
folds about the body, so as to conceal the fkce of the dead — 
* I hae loitered ower lang already,' he said ; 'but gin I re- 
turn from the field vanquished or a vanquisher, I will gie 
ye Christian burial,' and once more turning from the spot, 
he strode with rapid steps towards the battle-field. 

The Highland army was already drawn up in order qf 
fight. Hundreds of true hearts, that hunger could not 
daunt, nor fatigue subdue, were there gathered round the 
prince, for whom so often they had fon^t and conquered ; 
while at ^e distance of scarcely a mile, the army of the 
Duke of Cumberland covered twice the spaoe of ground 
occupied by the Highlanders. 

The perfect order, the long compact line, tiie superior 
int» of horse and artillery, were all scanned by the keen 
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eye of the Highlander. But had the English anny been 
treble the number, he would have hailed the disparity with 
pride, for former success, former dispersion of troops 
double their own in force, had, in common with every 
Highlander, impress^ him with the idea tiiat the wild on- 
set and irregular mode of war&re used by the clans, ren- 
dered them irresistible. It was not the wide array, not 
the glittering of the fixed bayonets in the sun, nor Ihe 
sound of a hundred drums, as rolling forward they seemed 
offering defiance to the foe, — ^it was not these that could 
strike terror to the brave heart of the Highlander; but as 
once more he glanced hastily over the position of the prince*s 
army, and beheld with horror the whole clan of M'Donald 
stationed on the left wing, his eyes glared firom their 
sockets, and with a wild cry of warning he dashed over 
th^nteirening space. 

That cry was lost in the roar of cannon, and when 
M'Intosh, with the gestures of a maniac, and vociferating 
the words of the sybil, * Fight wi* men we may, but wi' 
Heaven we dauma ! ' rushed into the ranks and threw him- 
self amongst the foremost of his clan, the bloody con- 
flict had already begun ; the murderous artillery of the 
English poured its destructive fire along the Highland 
ranks, and line after line were stretched upon the heath, 
until no longer able to endure the sight of their slaugh- 
tered comrades, with the wild yell of hearts thirsting for 
revenge, the brave M'Inloshes broke from the centre of the 
line, and rushing forward, mingled hand to hand with the 
enemy. They were followed by the Atholmen, Camerons, 
Stuarts, Erasers, and M'Leans, and thus a general and 
nearly simultaneous charge had been made along the 
whole of the Hi^land line. There was but one excep- 
tion. The McDonalds, dissatisfied with their situation, 
and looking upon it as an evil omen, reftised to advance. 
In vain were ^e Duke of Perth's endeavours to appease 
their wrath ; in vain his entreaties that by fitting with 
their characteristic bravery they would make the left 
wing equal to the right Vain even his appeal to the feel- 
ings of clanship, so dear to the heart of a* Highlander, 
and the promise, that from this d^ he would assume for 
ever the surname of McDonald. They were induced to 
discharge their muskets, and advance a few paces, but the 
blighting belief in the fiiital omen was upon them, and no 
prayers or entreaties could shake them from theur le- 
thargy. 

Not so the other clans. The howl of the advance, the 
scream of the onset, the thunders of musketry, were 
mingled occasionally with shouts of Craid Eilachie, Tul- 
lochard, Ardchoile, Claimish, and Cliruna Cuin, the slogan 
or war-cry of their different chiefe, while their dauntless 
courage, worked upon by despair, assumed the aspect of 
madness, rather than the cool and determined bravery 
for which hitherto they had been proverbiaL Regardless 
of the fire of the artillery, they flung themselves upon and 
cleared the first line of the enemy. The strong band that 
had opposed them were swept irresiBtibly from the field, 
but Uiey had given way only when every bayonet was 
bent> and every hand reeked with the blood of their brave 
foe. • 

Brief and dearly purchased had been the success of the 
doomed clans. The first line of the enemy they had indeed 
dispersed, and they continued their impetuous advance upon 
the second. But it is well known that the deadly fire then 
poured upon their ranks almost annihiUted the brave, and 
till now oven>owering band, and that, submitting at length 
to destiny, they turned and fled; all save one man, who 
with gigantic strides still advanced upon the enemy, 
and though desperately wounded, encountered with his 
single arm the onset of a party of dragoons. Pushed to 
desperation, with the strength and energy of despair, he 
parried the successive thrusts of the assailants, and while 
the resistless strokes of the chiymore dealt destruction on 
his foes, he continued, by the rapid and skilAil use of the 
target, to protect his own life. The disr^arded shout of 
the English ofiicer — * Save that brave fellow ! Spare his 
life ! * was answered by the piteous cry of * Ochon, ochon, 
my prince I * which he incessantly repeated, and by another 



and another of those deadly blows, that were flust idrewinc 
his enemies around him ; till, exhausted by loss of bloo{ 
rather than vanquished by force, Duncan Mintosh sank 
upon one knee, and, receiving the thrust of a bayonet, ex- 
pired, with the name of his prince half-breathed upon. hoM 
lips. 



THE TRUCK SYSTEM AND THE 

HUT SYSTEM.* 

The numeroQs railwajrs and other public works, com- 

Eleted or in progress, have, in remote and thinly in- 
abited situations, brought into extensive operatioo t 
system by which the health, morals, and habits of the 
labouring population are in tiie coarse of being seriooslj 
aflfected. One branch of this system goes to provide food ; 
and is known by the name of the Truck System ; the other 
is meant to provide lodgings for tiie workmen, and, for 
want of a better name, we shall call it the Hut System. 
In a district where lod^gs cannot otherwise be obtained, 
it is clearly a matter of necessitjr that houses, huts, or 
shelter of some tort, shall be provided fi)r the accommo- 
dation of the various persons to be employed ; and geoe- 
rally speaking, and considering that the porpose for whidi 
they are erected is only temporary, no great amount of 
accommodation may be expected in them. It woold be 
no more than reasonable, however, that the driest and 
most sheltered site the district could afford should be 
chosen ; that they should at least aflTord sheltar from the 
wind and rain ; and that the internal arrangements should 
be consistent with decent habits, and wi£ the health of 
the occupants — all which requirements being only the 
more necessary where women and children are to fbrm a 
part of this population. If towns and villages, from whence 
supplies of food and other necessaries of life may be dnwn, 
be at a distance, it is incumbent that the employer pro- 
vide the needful articles. It is but fair, however, to ex- 
pect that these shall be of good quality, bought uoder 
every advantage the employes may possess, and furnished 
to his workmen at the cost price, without any profit what- 
ever. Honestly carried out, and with a single eye to the 
benefit of those for whose use it is intended, the ooe 
branch might be conducted at least without indecencfor 
injury to health or morals ; while the other, as an arrange- 
ment between employer and employed, might be of the 
highest possible value to the latter. Alas for human na- 
ture, however, the reverse of all this is the case. The 
writer of this article has had opportunities of witnesang 
the working and eflTects of this system, as now, it is to be 
feared, too generally practised, and the impression made 
upon his mind was of a nature not to be easily effaced. 

In a secluded pastoral district, a considerable distance 
from the bustle of ordinary life, stands a cluster of bats, 
the walls of which are built of the turf which has been 
stripped from the surface on which they are erected. One 
long bam-like building is roofed with tiles ; and, on look- 
ing in, we found it stored with picks, shovels, wheel-bar- 
rows, and the other implements used in the operations 
going forward out-doors. It seemed to be partially occo- 
pied also as a Wright's shop. A joiner's bench, a ecantj 
assortment of the commoner sort of joiners' tools, some 
wood-shavings and scraps of timber, showed that here, 
at least, the mending part of the business was performed ; 
and on moving round the bench to examine some imple- 
ments of rather peculiar construction, I happened to stir 
the shavings, which were there collected in a consideraU^ 
heap, when, screeching with its whole might, out rushed 
a * slip ov a pig,' nearly half grown, and, in its hnny to 
gain the dopr, it almost overset me. Before I had re- 
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eorered from the start the brute had given me, a screech 
from a child, in its rery loudest /orKmm^ instantly fol- 
lowed bj the soothing voice of its If ish mother, told me 
that this sterile and dreary waste was, in part at least, 
cdonised by our neighbours of the Gceen Isle, who lyui not 
&Ued to carry along with them their usual domestic at- 
teodant. There, to be sure, stood the mother, a fine 
dark-eyed and handsome woman, lively and frank in her 
manners, with much oftfaegracefiil modesty of her country- 
women, of whom she was as favourable a specimen as one 
might desire to see. But oh the dwelling she occupied ! 
It was a large and open apartment, the yet living grass 
io the inverted turf of the walls vainly stretching forth 
its long blanched and feeble stalks into the unwholesome 
atmosphere within— the very image of sickness and dis- 
ease, and a melancholy type of the effect of such an at- 
mosphere on its occupants. The floor was plashy and 
muddy ; and the moisture from a recent shower was still 
, dripping from the roof of broom and sods into every part 
of the dwelling. 

Fronting the door was a range of six beds, in two tiers, 
each a-top of the other, formed mostly of pieces of roofing 
nailed together with the utmost economy of labour and 
material. The rough front posts were sunk in the floor 
at the one end, and at the other fastened to the coarse 
and Arail joisting of the roof. Curtains there were none ; 
and the space was entirely open from the head of the beds 
at the one extremity of the apartment to the foot at the 
other ; leaving an open thoroughfare-like space all over 
each of the three beds in both tiers. It seemed to be the 
finest contrivance in the world for afibrding a full view 
and free communication along the whole range. The 
good woman told me, with the greatest possible simplicity, 
how she, and her husband, and their cnlld, occupied the 
lower bed next the fire— how the one overhead, and the 
two in t^e centre, were occupied each by two boys, who 
were employed at the works along with her own man — 
how a man and hb wife had taken the next lower one 
only the day before — and how she could have let the one 
above it to another man and his wife, but her stock of 
blankets was required for the beds already occupied, 
although she expected tpoa to be able to buy more ; and 
that she had lost her intended lodgers from the want of 
them. 

The adjoining hut was altogether of a different cha- 
racter, and contrasted strongly in all respects with the 
one I had just quitted. It was occupied by a sort of 
ganger or foreman and his wife, both English peoi)le, 
without children, and evervthing about it told of the tidy 
comfort so habitual to their country. A comer was 
boarded off as a sleeping room ; the walls were wholly 
plastered, or covered with boards or mats, with the latter 
of which the roof was screened ; and the whole house had 
an aur of sni:^es8, warmth, and comfort, gratifying in 
meh a situation to look on. The table, at which two 
young English labourers who boarded with them were at 
tea, was covered with a clean white cloth, and, aloog with 
bread aod butter, there was a beautiful piece of bacon and 
a dUh of fresh water-cresses before them. The wretched- 
ness and squalor which characterised the neighbouring 
dwelling were here banished out of doors. The sleeping 
vraiwements, to say the least of them, were not suggest- 
iTe of the almost 'beastly grossness of the other ; and in- 
dustry and decent self-respect seemed to have made as 
much of it as the place was cabbie of. 

A third was occupied wholly by men ; and, much as I 
nave seen and heard of the * bothy system,' I have never 
known anything to compare with this den. The litUe that 
▼as in it was in a state of the most disgusting dirt and 
disorder. The dishes were unwashed, and one man lay 
u bed of sore throat, which he attributed to wet feet, and 
sleeping in bedclothes which had been soaked by the rain 
dropping from the roof. His pulse was upwards of 106, 
bis tongue foul and sore, and to me he appeared to la- 
bour under a bad fever. 

Another hut was built against the edge of a perpen- 
dicular rock, evidentlv with a view of economismK the 



materials. The rock within waat wet and mossy, and the 
smoke oozed out at an opening on its edge in the roo^ 
leaving an open space, upright from the porritch-pot, 
which was on the fire, to the sky above. In this place 
there was one bed for the husband, his wife, and an in- 
fant ; and some broken straw, mixed with broom, in a 
comer, for the repose of three ragged urchins, who were 
sharing a slice of very dark-coloured bread with a young 
pig, which seemed to enjoy the privilege of the dormitory 
in common with the rest of the family. The woman 
complained that the season had been unhealthy since she 
came to the place, and did not think the air agreed with 
her. She and one of her children had been laid up from 
fever; the children had all had sore throats, and their 
stomachs did not agree with the mate. Some of the 
neighbours had had small-pox, and there were always 
some of them laid up f^om oowel complaints. She and 
her husband and children had been in the house for several 
months, and when the work was done, hoped they would 
get another place as good, for, * barrin' the/at^ and the 
like o' that, there had not been much the matter wi' 
them.' The place, she said, was far from coals, and dif- 
ficult of access, and fire-wood being scarce, they some- 
times suflered a good deal from cold. The minister, the 
doctor, and the schoolmaster, she told he, all resided in 

, and she and her neighbours were equally out of the 

reach of the ministrations of either. « 

It was now beginning to rain, and the good woman 
having kindlv invited me to wait till the shower was over, 
I waited till it set in a regular wet evening. It happened, 
however, to be pay-day ; and on looking out and observ- 
ing a crowd collecting about the doors to receive their pay 
for the bygone month, I again took shelter, in the hope 

of getting some one to escort me to , a distance of 

several miles. I was desirous, moreover, to see the men 
paid, and presently had my desire gratified. Having seen 
the accommodation provided under the one branch of the 
system, I was now to witness an interesting part of the 
other— that of a settlement under the truck system. 

In one of the central huts, a strong and substantial 
boarding, from the front to the back of the hot, formed 
it into two apartments. The outer one of these was oc- 
cupied purtly by lumber, shop-casks, several unopened 
barrels of herrings, casks of butter, and some other ar- 
tides still in bulk. The other was the shop proper, to 
which the first served as a sort of warehouse or cellar. 
Round the whole shop were ranges of coarse shelves, 
loaded with the various articles in request— cheese, bread, 
bacon, canisters of tea, coffee, and snuff, an inunense roll 
of tobacco^ boots, shoes, and a variety of other articles;, 
while all round the floor of the apartment were sacks of 
meal and flour, a large cask of sugar, another of salt, an- 
other containing red herrings, and one nearly half-full of 
butter. Hung up on pegs there were gay plush vests, 
closely studdeid over with white mother-of-pearl buttons ; 
moleskin trousers ; and an ample supply of smock-frocks, 
gaudily and fancifiilly embroidered. On one bundle of 
these I observed, in addition to the other decorations, a 
cross neatly worked on the breast. At a small table, 
which did duty as a counter, but from which the shop 
articles had been removed, sat a sharp, decent-looking, 
elderly man, with pen and ink, and the store account-book 
open before him. Inside, and at right angles to the table, 
was placed a broad board, at which presided a man, with 
a lai^e quantity of silver, some copper, a bundle of bank- 
notes, and a faiook containing the account of the men's 
time, and the sums due to each. A man was placed in 
charge of the outer door, and another at that within, to 
call and admit the men in turn for their pay. The pro- 
cess of paying then commenced ; but what struck me as 
being odd and suspicious, was, that strict care was taken 
to acunit only one at a time ; and I could not avoid re- 
marking also the care that was taken that what passed 
within should not be overheard by those without. 

The first man brought in, was told that there was 
£2:5: 4d. due to him ; the storekeeper instantly adding, 
that he had had £1 : 8 : 9d. from the shop, which being 
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quickly deducted by the ptymaster, the balance of 168. 7d. 
was handed to him. The poor man scratched his head, look- 
ed stupid and sheepish, and asked, first, how many days' 
work he had been paid for, and on being told seventeen 
days, insisted that there was a balance of three-fourths of 
a day due to him at last settlement, and that his daim 
since was for seventeen days and a half. This was point- 
edly contradicted on the other side ; and after some at- 
tempt at debate, the poor fellow, unskilled in the art of 
settUng only one thing at a time, and jum^g too quickly 
from one subject to another, declared that tne goods he had 
had from the shop could not possibly exceed £1, and was 
beginning to lose his temper, when he was told to be 
off— that there was not time to trifle with him all night; 
and the ipner door-keeper, who, during the discussion, 
kept constantly nudging him on the elbow, at last, half 
in jest, half in earnest, gulled him out by the sleeve. The 
same process, with some exceptions and variations, was 
repeated wfth the others. Many admitted the correct- 
ness of the account of the time and wages, but all, with* 
out exception, pled guilty only to a part of the shop ac- 
counts. One sharp fellow had a sort of pass-book, which 
he wished to compare with the account charged against 
him ; but he was told to call upon the store-keeper at an- 
other time, and he would explain every thing; In this 
way the greater number of the men were paid before I 
left ; and certainlj^ what I saw gave me a very strong and 
decided impression of the wisdom of admitting only one 
at a time, and in preventing the possibility of anything 
in the shape of a debate, in which the creditor could have 
the benefit of the counsel or countenance of hig fellow- 
workmen. 

Here, then, were both bat and truck ^t^ms in fiill 
operation. The huts and their occnpants were, I believe, 
a fair average of their respective classes, and as regarded 
the male part of the population, indispensably necessary 
for the completion of the extensive works in which their 
occupants were engaged. But were these fit habitations 
for human beings.^ I answer decidedly, Not And it is 
no sufficient answer to say that they might have been 
improved, as was done by the English family I have 
spoken of, wbose situation necessarily secured to them 
the preference over the others in respect of aoeommoda- 
tion ; and still less is it a sufficient answer to say, that 
those who were dissatisfied might leave them. The ract 
has been ascertained that empty sugar barrels will find 
tenants ; and society has clearly an interest in the pro- 
tection of those who, whether from ignorance, necessity, 
or recklessness, expose themselves to evils and dangers 
> from which society is at last the sufferer. Here is a co- 
lony of men, women, and children, in a position in which 
their health must unavoidably suffer ; and the fever which 
lays one of the denizens on his back, equally with the de- 
graded and demoralised habits which the system goes to 
produce, entail the ultimate burden of both on society, 
who, whether in a pecuniary shape, or by the spread of 
disease, or by the brutalisation of her members, is sure to 
be the sufferer. If, then, the community is burdened by 
the sickness, or injured by the vices, or punished by the 
infection, emanating from such sources as I have described, 
it is bound on every account to adoptrthe noedftil measures 
to avert or counteract them. 

The remedy for a large portion of these evils lies with 
the leg^lature. In every aet of parliament passed for 
the construction of public works which require the erec* 
tion of huts for the aocommodatioo of the workmen, a 
clause ought to be inserted, making it imperative on the 
sheriff of the county, before any hut in connexion with 
such works shall be inhabited, to cause it to be inspected 
by a medical officer, at the expense of the proprietors of 
the works, and to grant a certificate as to each hut, de- 
claring that it contains the requisite amount of aeoommo- 
dation for a specific number of individuals, and may, with 
regard to health, be safely occapied. A board, contain- 
ing a copy of the certificate, should be hung up in a con- 
spicuous part of tha hut, and if any h«t were occupied 
withonl aueh a eertSAoate, or with a greater numbar of 



inhabitants than it has been certified fitted to accomiao. 
date, the proprietoii should be liable in a penalty re- 
coverable at the instance of the public prosecutor on the 
evidence of any two witnesses. A medtral maa should be 
appointed to inspect weekly the whole dwellings and in. 
mates, and to report to the sheriff or fiscal the ooodition 
of each house as to cleanliness, and that it may or nay 
not still be safely occupied ; and specifying every case of 
disease or illness from which the patient has been confioed 
to bed for upwards of twenty-four hours. There does not 
seem any serious hardship in all this, and the increased 
comforts which it would afibrd, might be repaid by the 
workmen. Medicine and medical attendance could be far- 
nished, even in the most remote situation, at somethiof 
about threepence per head per week ; and the cost, what- 
ever it might be, might be retained directly fktim the pay 
of the workman. The rapid increase of the hut qrstem 
is spreading its disease, vice, and brutality over the laod, 
and, either by-4Jiit or some similar means, calla for imme- 
diate prevention. 

The remedy for the tmck system ^gain is in the hands 
of the labourers. The inferior and in frequent instancei 
unwholesome goods supplied to them firom the stores at 
15 to 20 or 25 per cent, above the ordhury prices, is just 
so mu6h deducted frona their weekly eamingB. If a mao'i 
pay be 15s. per week, and if out of that sum he pay 28. 6d. 
a-week more for his necessaries than they can be beoght 
for at the ordinary maricet price, his wages are theidbf 
reduced to 12s. 6d., and the attempt to make him behsre 
that he receives 15s., is amereblhid and deceptioQ,so 
long as he allows his employer to mulct him of the differ- 
ence between the price of goods fomished from the store, 
and the prioes for which the same articles can be otherwise 
obtained. But th^ mere reduction of wages frcnn 15s. to 
128. 6d. by dealing at the store, is not always the wont 
of the evil. His dbaca of necessaries for his daily wanti 
is limited to what is to be found in the shelves of the 
store, never of the first quality, sometimes bad, and not 
unfrequently unwholesome— articles often unsuitable to 
his wants, and which he takes, not because he profen 
them, but because he has no other to choose from. This 
is the position of the labourer under the truck system, 
and a most unfortunate one it is ; and if it were aposition 
from which there was no escape, he would deserve and 
obtain the sympathy of the community. But the want of 
unity, and the want of confidence in each other, are ben^ 
as in other matters, the bane of the out-door labourer; 
and hb employer, availing himself of these cijcumstanoeS) 
under the oait and pretext of high wages, nmkts him at 
will. His payments of once a-month, in place of once a- 
week, besides operating, as they frequently do, as a most 
grinding and cruel oppression, force nim into transaetioDS 
with tiie store ; and, besides other disadvantages, confiiie 
and compel him to the purchase, not of what he reqaiia 
or wishes, but of what he can get. In such circnmstaiicei> 
the adage of two at a bargain no longer holds ; for the 
purchaser must take what his employer chooses to pro- 
vide, and at the price he chooses to dictate. 

That matters are not in every instance oonddcfted in 
this fashion, I am well aware. I happen to know niuy 
contractors who would soom, under any circumstances, or 
on any pretext, to clip the stipulated pay of the poor 
man ; but I haVe never heard of an instance where the 
truek system is in operation, of the store-keeper fiuiiBg 
to lay on a given per centime upon ids priceft beyond those 
of the shops. 

The labourers therefore should ne&ae empUqrmnt from 
all masters who shall refuse to comply with some soch 
condition as the following t — That every article for the 
store shall be purchased at the sight of a committee of 
the workmen, who shall fix the selling prices, keeping is 
view the loss that may arise from waste, or from the 
perishable nature of the article, or other ctrenmstaoces. 
The payment of the store-keeper should be from a tax 
imposed on all those having the privilege of obtaioiiig 
goods from the store, and woodd be c(xivem0Otly retained 
alongwith that for the medieaIofilcer« TheabceontsslioBlA 
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be btlaneed periodically, and any surplus which might 
acerae be applied to reduce the price of some necessarj 
article, such as bread or meal, which should then be db- 
tributed at a low price, in an equal proportion, to all 
baring right to it. But whatever the arrangements might 
be, it should be necessary, as a fixed principle, from which 
there should be no departure, that the employer should 
hsTC no benefit. He need never have any loss ; and if he 
found loss was likely to arise on any given articl^ he would 
be under no necessity to purchase it, and that is his pro- 
tection. If the want of the article be inconvenient to the 
men, let them find it for themselves; or if he shall pro- 
ride it for them, seeing he is to have no profit, he should 
clearly have no loss. Let it be distinctly and openly un- 
derstood, that the employer provides certain necessaries 
for the purpose of enaJbling him to keep men together to 
carry forward his works, but that in dwng so the wages 
of the men are not to be diminished for what is merely a 
mutual convenience. Let there be no artificial necessities 
created, by which men are driven, or compelled, to deal 
with the store, either by the payment of wages being re- 
fused beyond the usual weekly period, or by any other 
means — the employer limiting his profits to what he may 
fairly and legitimately derive under his contract ; aiding 
the men by his means and credit, in obtaining the neces- 
saries of life under the most fsvourable circumstances, and 
at the lowest possible price. He is properly and unavoid- 
ably the sole judge of the amount of remuneration to be 
given to his workmen. Let him fix that according to his 
own pleasure and sense of justice ; and if he shall attempt 
to outstretch his power, the regulating principle of supply 
and demand, even without the aid of public opinion, will, 
in the present state of the market at least, soon set him 
right. Let the men, on the other hand, stedfastly re- 
fuse employment from all contractors and others who shall 
refuse to enter into some such ar|rangement as we have 
suggested, and the evils of the track system will be no 
more heard of. 



THE FLOWER-aiRL OP THE PONT NEUF. 

I WAS crossing the Pont Nenf at the moment when a porter 
belongmg to the Bank of France, pretty well tired of the 
weight he carried (it was a bag containing nine thousand 
francs in silver), stopped to rest himself by leaning against 
the parapet wsdl of the bridge; but at the moment he did 
80, his valuable load, either from awkwardness or careless- 
ness, slipped out of his hands and fell into the Seine, which 
is very deep just at that spot Never shall I forget his look 
of despair. He made a movement as if to jump over : and I 
believe would have effected his purpose, but for ihe presence 
of mind of a girl, a little delicate looking thing of about 
siiteen, ariolet-seller, who, clasping h^ arms around him, 
cried for help, which in tm instant was afforded. Myself 
and some others seized hSn; he struggled with us* despe- 
rately. 

* Let me go f let me go !* cried he; I am ruined for ever. 
My wife, my children, what will become of you ? * 

A multitude of voices were raised at once, some to con- 
sole, others to inquire; but above the rest were heard the 
clear and silver tones of the violeti^if ^ ' — * ^7 friend, have 
patience, you have lost nothing.' 

*NotMng, said you!* 

* No, no ; I tell you no. Let some one run fbr the divers ; 
there is no doubt they will succeed in bringing it up.* 

* She is right,*- resounded from a number of voices, and 
from mine among the vest ; and in an instant luUf-ardozen 
people ran to fetch the divers. Those who remained ex- 
c^ thonselves as well as th^y could to solace the poor 
porter. One brought him a small glass of liqueur; anoUier, 
a little brandy; a third, some eau de cologne ; and fbur or 
five presented the grand specific, sugar and water. The 
utde violet-girl had been before all the rest in administar- 
mg a cordial ; and perhaps hers was the most efficacious — 
ft glass of pmre water, which she held to his trembling lips 
Mid made him swallow. « Drink,* she said, * drink it ixp, 
ttwilldoyougood.* Whether it was the water, or the kind 



and sympath^o maimer with which it was offered, that 
leliev^ him, I Imow not ; but certidnly one of the two had 
its effect, fbr his looks grew lees wild—he burst into a pas- 
siomite fit of weeping, and, by degrees, became composed 
enough to make his acknowledgments to the spectators 
who had shown such interest in his misfortune. The divers 
soon came, and one of them descended without loss of time. 
Never did I witness such anxiety as the search excited ; if 
the fhte of every one present had hung upon the success, 
they could not have testified greater interest in ii He soon 
reappeared, bringing up — not the bag of silver, but a small 
iron box. It was instantly broken open, and found to be 
full of twenty-franc pieces in gold; they were quickly 
counted, and found to amount to nearly twelve thousand 
frimcs, about four liundred and fifty pounds sterling. There 
were three divers, who, overjoyed at their good fortune, 
speedily dirided the prize among themselves ; and directly 
afterwards another aescended in search of the porter's bag. 
This time he returned with it in triu&ph. The poor fellow 
could scarcely speak when it was put intahis hands. On 
coming to himself 4ie cried with vehemence, ' God reward 
you ! You know not what good you have done. I pm the 
fiither of five children. I was formerly in good circum- 
stances, but a series of misfortunes reduced me to the 
greatest distress. All that I had left was an irreproach- 
ajsle character, and that' procured me my present situation. 
I have had it but a week. To-dav I should, without your 
help, have lost it My wife, my children, would have been 
exposed to all the horrors of want; they would hove been 
deprived of a husband and a &ther; for never, no never, 
could I have sundved the ruin I had brought lipon them ! 
It is you who have saved us all ; God will reward you — 
he alone can.' While he thus spoke, he rmnmaged his 
pockets, and drew out some francs. * This is all I have, 
'tis very little; but tell me where you live, and to-mor- 
row * *Not a ilirthing,* interrupted they, with one 

voice; and one of them added, * Stop a bit, let me talk to 
my comrades. They stepped aside fbr a moment; I foU 
lowed them with my eyes^ and saw that they listened to 
their companion with emotion. We are all of a mind,' 
said he, returning with them. * Yes, my ftiend, if we have 
been serriceable to you, you have also been the cause of 
our good fortune ; it seems to me that we ought to share 
with you what God has sent us through your means. My 
companions think so too, and we are going to diride it into 
four equal shares.' 

The porter would have remonstrated, but his voice was 
drown^ by the acclamations of the spectators. * G^ierous 
fellows I ' — * Much good may it do you I ' — ' The at^e luck 
to you,* resounded from every mouth. There was not one 
present but seemed as happy as if he or she were about to 
participate in the contents of the box. The money was 
dirided, and, in spite of his excuses, the porter was ferced 
to take his share. 

The generous divers went their way; the crowd began 
to disperse ; but the porter still lingered, and I had the 
curiosity to remain, in order to watdi his motions. He 
approaohed the little riolet-girL <Ahl my dear,* cried he, 
* what do I not owe you ? But fbr you it had he&n itd over 
with me. • M^ wife, my little ones, must thank you.' 

* Ma foi / it is not worth mentioning. Would you have 
had me stand by and see you drown yourself? * 

' But your courage, your strength ! Could one have ex- 
pected it from so young a girl ? 

' There is no want of strengUi where there is good will.' 

* And nobody ever had more of that Give me six of 
your bouquets, my dear, my children are so fond of riolets, 
and never have they prised any as they will do these.* 

She twisted a bit of thread round six of her fiiiry nose- 
iiays, and presented them to him. He deposited them 
eareftilly in his bosom, and slipped something into her 
hand; thw, without waiting to hear the acknowledgments 
which she began to pour forth, took to his heels as if his 
b^ had been made of feathers. The girl looked after him 
withpleasure sparkling in h« eyes. 

< miot will you taka for the rest of your nosegaya T ' said 
I, gomg up to her. uigmzea oy ^UTk^k^q t 
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* Wliatever you please to giye me,' cried she, with Tiyacity ; 
< for that good man's money will bom my pocket till I get 
home to give it to my mother. Oh : how glad will she he 
to haTO sSl that, and still more so when she knows why it 
has been given me.' 

The reader will easily believe that my purchase was 
speedily made ; the good girl's purse was something heavier 
for it; and I had the pleasure of thinking that I had con- 
tributed, in a small degree, to reward the goodness of heart 
which had so unequivocally been displayed by tl^e little 
nosegay girl of the Pont Neut 



THB ROBIN A TBAOHBB. 

As often as I hear the robin-redbreast chant it as cheer- 
fully in September, the beginning of winter, as in March, 
the approach of the summer, why should not we (thinks 
I)> give as cheerful entertainment to the hoary frosty turs 
of our age's winter, as to the primroses of our youth's 
spring? Why not to the declining sun in adversity, as, like 
Persians, to the rising sun of prosperity ? I am sent to the 
ant, to learn industry; to the dove, to learn innocenoy; 
to the serpent, to learn wisdom; and why not to tiiis bird, 
to learn equanimity and patience, and to keep the same 
tenor of my mind's quietness as well at the approach of 
the calamities of winter as of the spring of happiness? 
And since the Roman's constancy is so commended, who 
changed not his countenance witii his changed fortunes, 
why shoula not I, with a Christian resolution, hold a steady 
course in all weathers ? and though I be forced with cross 
winds to shift the sails and catch at side-winds, yet skil- 
fully to stev and keep on my course, by the cape of good 
hope, till I arrive at the haven of eternal happiness? — 
Warwick, 

BIBUCAL CUBIOSITT. , 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra contains ey&r^ 
letter of the alphabet, and is the only one thus distin- 
guished — * And I, even I, Artaxerxes the king, do make 
a decree to all the treasurers which are beyond the river, 
that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law of 
the God of Heaven shall require of you, it shall be done 
speedily.' 

A HINDOO TAIOLT. 

Under Uie cool shade of that wide-spreading banian-tree, 
which shoots forth its tendrils and multiplies its pillared 
branches, an avenue around the parent stem, you will -per- 
ceive a Hindoo &mily. The party consists of a man, his 
wife, and youthftil daughter; their baggage has just been 
removed from the back of that weak and hungry-looking 
ox. It is about ten o'clock, and a meal has beea prepared 
by the mother and daughter. The husband and fkther 
having pulled off his turban and upper garments, till his 
body is bared to the waist, he eats laa solitary break&st ; 
ncitiicr wife nor daughter is allowed to partake with him. 
As soon as he has flashed his repast, his daughter brings 
the ox's saddle, on which he lays himself down to sleep. 
The mother and daughter are then at liberty to take the 
portion which has been left for them: nor are they dis- 
contented; it is the universal custom of their people, and 
they have known no other. It was not, however, thdr lot 
to fin(frest when their scanty meal was finished. Though 
just come off a journey, they were busily employM in pre- 
paring the ingredients for the afternoon supply ; firewood 
was first to be gathered. The fireplaces are of simple, or 
rather rude preparation; two oblong holes in the ground 
containing the lighted wood, over which the cooking vessels 
are placed. The whole stock of culinary utensils consists 
of four earthen pots or chatties, and a brass pot This last 
is an important part of the Hindoo's kitchen apparatus ; it 
is used for drawmg water and drinking fh)m ; fis brass is 
almost the only material which can be used without violat-, 
ing their superstitious usages, since it admits of being 
cleansed, even alihot^ it has been touched by the impure 
saliva. Plates and dishes find a substitute, in the Hindoo 
kitchen, in the leaf of the Indian fig-tree. This leaf is ofa 
thick and glutinous quality, and when dry and pinnid 
together witii bits of straw or thorns, it forms a sub^antial 
plate, off which I have myself taken my food. The tarmeric, 



the tamarind, the coooaruut, the garlic, and red peppes; 
with other condiments, compose the mixture provided by 
these females for the dinner of their sle^nn^ lord ; and 
now they, one or the other, lie down to indulge the almtvt 
universal custom, and take their forenoon sle^ Whentix 
sun has gone down from his meridiui, they will rise aai 
make preparations for resuming their joum^. — Mrnm 



HOME. 

' The dearost spot on eartii to ma 

Is home, sweet home ; 
The fairyland I long to see, 

Is home, sweet home.' 
There, where firstmy breath I drew. 
There throngh childhood op I grew. 
There yonth's hopes and joys I knew— 

At home, sweet home. 

There's something ever charming there, 

. At home* sweet home ; 
In storm or calm, supremely fair 

Is home, swoet home. 
Lovely scenes in beauty dress'd 
May be loved by others best: 
Dear to me 'bove all the rest 

Is home, sweet home. 

There my loving parents live. 

At home, sweet home ; 
What a charm this truth doth give 

To home, sweet home I 
There my gentle sistvrs grace 
With their pr^enoe that lovfd place; 
There too smiles a brother's (ace. 

At home, sweet home. 

Oft ray ardent wishes rise 

For home, sweet home — 
Looking still ' with lover's eyes 

On home, sweet home.' 
Oh, how little do I care 
For the world so gay and fiiir. 
When its pleasures I compare 

With home, sweet home ! 

Oft on fiuicy's wings I fly 

To home, sweet home. 
And gaze again with raptured eye 

On home, sweet home. 
Betiring fh)m the world of men. 
In mind I homeward turn, and then 
Life's sunny days live o'er again, 

At home, sweet home. 

Since memory's porest pler^ures spring 

From home, sweet ho'js?. 
Ne'er may my life dishonour bring 

On home, sweet hoiue. 
Through each vicissitude below— 
Where'er I dwell, where'er I go- 
Still may a blessed influence Sow 

From home, sweet home. 

Here, though happy, bft I sigh 

For home, sweet home — 
Bound by nature's strongest tie 

To home, sweet home. 
Small and homely though it be. 
It seems a world itself to me ; 
There's no place I e'er can see 

Like home, sweet hmne. 

There's a place, but not on eartii, ' 

Dearer e'en than home — 
Happier than my place of birth, 

More beauteous than home. 
"Tis the land of spirits blest, 
■\Vhere saints from sin and sorrow rest — 
I'he Cliristian's last— the Christian's best— 

The Christian's heavenly home. 

Ob, may I truly look to heaven 

As my far better home ; 
And may a foretaste now be given 

Of that bright, sinless home I 
There, dearest friends, soon may we be, 
A whole, unbroken funily. 
To share throughout eternity 

Heaven's holy, happy home I J. T. 
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CAUSES AND EVENTS. 
We hare often felt inclined to smile, and also not unfre- 
quently to fret, at the liking which many historians display 
for tnuang mighty events to insignificant causes. It is 
mdeed the faTourite and accredited mode in which a mo- 
dem annalist, especially if he has taken up a worn-out 
fceme, endeavours ta show the extent of his originality, 
Md the proftindity of his powers of research. To some 
petty circumstance — some trifling casualty never before 
deemed worthy of the slightest note — he contrives to find 
the most important incidents in human affairs to be with 
propriety referable, resting usually for his show of autho- 
lity upon some batch of MS. correspondence or mtinoircs 
four servir, which he, fortunate or diligent man, has been 
fee first either to discover or lightly to examine. National 
KTolutions and convulsions, wars and rebellions, the de- 
thronements of princes and the tumble-downs of empires 
^all are ti*aced by a profound inquirer of tliis sort, not to 
•ne great spring or another from which great events might 
h expected to flow, but to such trivial occurrences as the 
pique, it may be, of a royal waiting-maid, the delay of a 
'eouricr, or the suppression of a letter. "We by no means 
invent or exaggerate, when we assert this custom to have 
not only become fashionable, but to be habitually carried 
to a ridiculous extreme in the writings of many recent an- 
ittlists, though it was by no means unknown, also, to 
tliose of long prior dat<>. It would be easy to bring for- 
ward proofs and illustrations in abundance, whether from 
rccordi as old as the days of Alexander or .Julius Cajsar, 
or from the multitudinous accounts of the life of Napoleon 
Bonanartc. It is more of late days, however, we repeat, 
that TTc find the practice to predominate ; and the cause 
fcimply is, that the multiplicity of historical writers in 
ffio lem times has caused a degree of rivalry, unknown 
before, to operate in this pailicular walk of inventive inge- 
nuity. How often, for example, have wo seen on paper 
the remark, that * the fate of Europe' hung upon and was 
determined by the circumstance of Grouch/s non-arrival 
at Waterioo during the contest of the 18th of June, 1816. 
^c restoration of Napoleon to full and even increased 
sway, and the permanent ro-eubjugation of the continent, 
are spoken* of by those who make this observation as cer- 
tain to have resulted, had not Blucher managed to slip 
pMt the French marshal, and get to Waterloo in place of 
^m. To us this sort of reasoning seems utterly nonsensi- 
cal. The Gallic emperor had at that time, by a long series 
w aggressions, congregated the nations against himself — 
^d banded together, by the ties of common interest and 
sc'f-preservatbn, a body of powers to which the loss of a 
^ttlc would have been as nothing— nay, which would as- 



suredly have been but stimulated thereby to more ir^csi^^tr 
ible exertions. The hour was come when it behoved 
Napoleon to stoop his proud crest to aroused and angry 
Europe. His fall was a great event urged on by great 
causes ; and a better use of the field-telescope on the part 
of Grouchy, with the consequent presentation of himself 
to aid his master at Waterloo, eveu had it led to the tem- 
porary repulse of the allies, would have been as ineffective 
ultimately against the hostile tori*cnt as the broom of 
Dame Partington against the ocean-tide. It is* absurd to 
talk of the emperor's overthrow as the result of a mere 
accident.* 

The historians of the first and great French Revolution, 
* whose name is legion,' liave given in their writings sin- 
gular illustrations of the practice of which we now com- 
plain. Nearly every one of them finds out his little pet 
incident, to which he tacks, with more or le.ss ingenuity, 
some leading circumstance of that enormous event, and 
without which, indeed, according to his theory, the enor- 
mous event itself might not have happened at all. Either 
Lafayette did not go to Versailles at the proper moment, 
or the king did not put on the red cap at the right time to 
please a band of fishwomcn, or somebody's important speech 
was not heard for the shouts of the mob, or this one did 
not get a letter sent to that one, or — but for further ors 
let the annals of the Revolution, from the memoirs of its 
precursory comet, IVlirabeau, to the cool aftci*thoughts of 
Thiers, be referred to, and an ample suflBciency of illustra- 
tions will readily present themselves. Mere inane trifling 
does all this sort of thing seem to our plain judgment. 
As if the deep sense of oppression and injury which had 
been accumulating and rankling in the bosoms of the 
French people for centuries, gaining strength daily with 
its growth, and at last partaken of by every human being 
in the land save the few who shared in and battened on the 
proceeds of corruption and tyranny — as if such a mighty 



• This often assnm^tl canse chances to be allnded to, we may 
notice foi* tlie aina»enieut of tbe reader, iu a copy of veraefl on k 
ballad-sheet novr to be bought on our streets for the * small clinrge 
of one halfpenny.* The author sings to the tune of the Grovrs of 
Blarney, ond rivals the original verses to thnt air, showing even a 
still stronger contempt of rhymo, sense, uud melody : — 

' I am Xapoleon Bonaparte, the oonqueror of nntloni, 

I bonishcd Qeiroan kTiooa and Urort: kiuffs tram their throne* ; 
I tnunplcd dukra and rarls, and splrndtd coiirrr^atioDs, 
But now they've me tnusportcd to St Uelma's ihore. 

Mt spread eaffl* ««« puUed down hj WeUlngton's allied array, 
My troopa they being diaordered I could no longer stand tho flold ; 

I x\u» sold that afternoon, on tho IHth djiy of Juno, 
My relnfinrcemenu proved traiton, whioh caused me to >ield. 

AlthoDgh I being an allied yoke, with Are and sword I made them nnote, 
1 conquered Dutch ond Dnnes, 1 Bi:rprl»od thv «;ai»d Signorc ; 

I iKft-atwl Auftrinns. rortngnrse. and Prun-tbjw, 
An.! tho worthy Alexander, and great Cnnr ufthc Nocp.(!) 

Borne say twas my downihil for parting with my consort; 

1 wed the German's daughter. It grieres my heart fUll sore ; 
The female train I du not blame, they never yet did me doikmt, 

They 8a»v my sword In battle, and stUl do me adore.' 
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spring of great events were not of itself sufficient to ac- 
count for all and more than all that happened — as if, in 
truth, such a firmly rooted and wide-spread impulse to 
action could possibly have passed away without producing 
an earth-shaking convulsion! No petty circumstance — 
indeed scarcely any thing short of a miracle — could have 
sufficed to stem, or for a moment turn aside that fear^ 
current, till the true and mighty evils which had set it in 
motion were swept into annihilation ! 

We might turn, in like manner, to the histories of our 
ovrn great civil wars, or of our revolution of 1688, and 
tiiere should we find some of our gravest annalists simi- 
larly prone to seek for other sources of great events than 
those palpable ones which common sense indicates. For 
instance, the weakness of Richard Cromwell's character is 
almost always represented as the main cause of the over- 
turn of the protectorate and the restoration of monarchy. 
This view has been but the other day put forward even by 
such a profound thinker, and usually just reasoner, as 
Thomas Carlyle. In his late collection of the letters and 
speches of Oliver Cromwell, he directly intimates the be- 
lief, that, had the more energetic Henry Cromwell been 
the successor of his fiither, tiie protectorate might have 
been durably continued in Britain. He says so in the 
teeth of his own multitudinous showings, that the mo- 
narchical leanings of the English people had revived in 
such force, in the latter days of Oliver himself that even 
his vigorous hand could barely restrain its outbreak, and 
his powerful intellect in reality sunk overpowei*ed and 
wasted in that very struggle. The resuscitation of the 
monarchy was a great event, and assuredly sprang from 
a great cause — namely, from the strong will of on united 
nation, not from the wont of a strong Tdll in any one indi- 
vidual man- The very offer of the crown to Cromwell 
himself might prove this fi^t; for it was proffered not in 
love of him, but in love of a king. When the brother, 
moreover, of the restored Charles U. was dethroned sub- 
sequently— ^although Britain had had in the interval a 
fresh and bitter taste of the abuses and evils that may flow 
from monarchy — ^was these then a single voice raised in 
advocacy of a protectorate ? No ; the ancient form of go- 
vernment was with one consent preserved, though under a 
new and more promising head. 

But it is time now to turn the picture, and look at the 
other side — ^for it has two sides. WMle we fi-et at this 
custom, which we reassert annalists to have of late carried 
to extreme, in their emulous hunt alter originality, of as- 
cribing almost all great events to petty and incompetent 
causes, we are fiur from being blind to the fact that triffing 
casualties do at times, nay often, exercise a singular influ- 
ence on the affairs- of mankind. Though we may not allow 
that the weakness of Richard Cromwell caused the restora- 
tion of monarchy in Great Britain, we will readily acknow- 
ledge that if Charles II. had chanced to be discovered in 
the royal oak, he, at least, would never have been the re- 
stored monarch of these islands — as he scarcely could have 
been the head of a kingdom without retaining his own 
head — ^very likely to have been struck off" in the event of cap- 
ture. The monarchy would have been restored for all that, 
however, we believe, and James IL, being next heir, would 
most probably have been the restored prince, and also 
most probably would have been turned out by William II L, 
just as he actually was in the sequel, only after a little 
longer lease of the throne. But to Charles personally the 
accident of an oak being in the way, and even of its hav- 
ing a good coating of leaves, waa all important We say 
accident, because, though oq much the result of nature's 
stable laws as the motion of the planets, it was one of 
those circumstances that hud not to our eyes a visible and 
purposed connexion with the ends to which it conduced, 
and to such cases we are wont to apply that term. The 
man who is killed by the fiiU of a chimney-can, is brought 
to the scene, doubtless, by the regular normal action of 
his muscles, and the can merely pbey^ the laws of gravi- 
tation in falling; but as we recognise no link betwixt the 
cause and the ^ect, we have agreed to call such an occur- 
rence in our inquest-rooms * a death by accident,' and the 



phrase suits well enough. Sp Charles may be said to Itifl 
escaped by a lucky casualty, and on similar chances, otJ 
toinly, have often hung the lives and fates of men. Bs^ 
CsBsar read the proff^ered warning of Artemidoros, ;H 
soothsayer, in passing ic the senate-house, the fhmi:^ 
Ides of March might have witnessed the seizure if not ti^ 
execution of Brutus and Cassius, and the mighty JcSia 
might have lived on to the allotted threescore and ten i 
man's existence. We say this with full premeditation: h 
although the death of Ceesor was rendered a great prji 
by his character and station, it was one which the krciea 
any single assassin could have effected ; and after-drcx:^ 
stances showed that there was no great cause in opentisi 
which would have afterwards cut him cuff had he wmird 
the Ides of March. The Romans rose against and pcrsd 
to the death his assassins, and they raised his nepbev d 
iar more despotic authority chan that held by the ucdt 
when slain by Brutus. The case is precisely one in xsh^ 
a discriminadng annalist would mark the due and reladu 
influence of minor causes ; for it is only the indiscrimiLtie 
fancy for elevating the latter into undue moment that it 
here combat 

It has been said by Mrs Shelley, by Leigh Hunt Ij 
Moore, and indeed by every one who knew Lord ^jr^t 
well, that ills deformed foot exercised a deep and endonsg 
influence on his character and career. Mrs Shelley fi 
presses the opinion that the deformity was seldom k^ 
out«of his thoughts ; and Mr Stewart Rose confirms t « 
assertion by saying, that an accidental glance at the lisK 
of any duration, roused the anger and su^icion of tbt 
noble bard immediately. It has commonly been a^im^i, 
however, as a corollary to these facts, that the eristeiKi 
of that malformation was most unfortunate, in so far a5 it 
tinged all his writings with a sombre colour, and se&Lti 
to be the main cause of his misanthropy. Now, we m 
are inclined to look on the lameness of Byron as a cas^\j 
which deeply influenced his whole life and history; but it 
did so, to our way of thinking, in a somewhat diflfercm 
manner from that usually supposed. But for it Bvirs. 
we incline to think, might never have been a poet— migto 
never have figure^ as he did in literature. Beaatifiil e 
fhce, and perfect in figure, he might have stood, in (x 
absence of that one blemish, for a model of Apollo; flodh 
is not an unlikely consequence that he might have pa^sd 
his life as the d'Orsay merely of an hour, the admired 3f 
Almacks and the Parks, a dancing dressing fop, and, v 
his passions were strong, a rake, perhaps, and roue of the 
first note. Or, if he had adopted Bteadier and wortJiifi 
courses, it is by no means improbable that he might hxi 
taken to the profession of his grandsire the old commodorf, 
or entered the army. Either course would have been na- 
tural in the case of a man of his rank, not very vealthj. 
His mis-formed foot prevented such employment of his time 
and energies ; and he was thrown, when young, grcstij 
upon his own resources for occupation and amnseneni. 
his proud and jealous spirit shrinking even from ti^e bz- 
macy of many personal friends. We may guess the hif o- 
ence upon such a being of the scornful remark which he 
overheard the woman of his love, Miss Chaworth, make ia 
answer to her maid's allusion to himself as a lover, * ^l«t' 
that lame boy?' The eff'ect upon him, we are indeed di- 
rectly told, was fearful No doubt, such-like circumslancfs 
would greatly deepen his tendencies to solitude. E^fD 
when he entered into gay society, he stood ever as wa^ 
retired from observation as possible; and here we miy 
still trace the operation on his mind of the congenital M-d 
of person. All things considered, it was natural that such 
a man should fly as a resource to literature. We do not 
say that it followed of necessity that he should havcshf-w 
in that walk ; for we would neither deny nor under pritt 
his great native capacity ; we but trace here what sceM 
to us to have been the kind and degree of influence exerted 
by a physical peculiarity in stimulating and directing th« 
application of his powers to the field in which they actuaiir 
shone. Doubtless, the truth must ever remain much i 
matter of conjecture ; but if the reader duly wd^ all t^ 
circumstances of the case, we think he will agree with* ! 
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in thinking it extremely probable, that the * fidse delicacy ' 
of bis mother at his birth, which Byron has spoken of with 
almost savage bitterness, may hay© been in reality the 
great original mean of his turning to literature, and, con- 
tequently, of his name being rmowned among the nations 
—may trnve been the very ibundation-stone, in short, in^ 
tended by Providence to sustain the superstructure of his 
noetic immortality I We need not speak of the influence of 
bis works on the world. As a necessary corollary, all that 
too sprang from the lame foot, if the premises now laid 
down be correct How strange such a thought ! 

Byron was not the only great man of his age on whom 
a physical defect seems to have operated in a wondrous 
maimer. Much that has been said of the noble poet is 
still more applicable, in every important respect, to Sir 
Walter Scott. But for his lameness, Bcott would almost 
certainly have entered the army. When it was doubtftil 
whether his defect would be permanent or not, he showed 
a wild anxiety^ get into that profession ; and to prove 
his bodily strength in the eyes of his parents, he even one 
day suspended himself from a height by the arras, and 
remained in that position for an amazing length of time. 
In later days he used to say to George Thomson, tutor ot 
the young Scotts, and certainly the main prototype of 
Abel San^n, * George, a pair of good troopers has been 
spoiled in you and me* — the person tiius addressed being 
tAll and stout, but deprived of a limb. If Scott had been 
free from physical blemish, and had entered the army, 
should we have now possessed that splendid galaxy of 
vorks which his pen added to his country's literature? 
We think not, and for stronger reasons than mere co^jeo- 
tare. It was during the long confinement to bed which 
bii limb subjected him to in boyhood, that he devoured 
the romance-stores of Allan Ramsay's old library, so essen^ 
tiol to the development of his genius, and afterwards so 
brilliantly turned by him to account. On reaching man- 
hood, his situation enabled him to pass seven successive 
summers in collecting the Border Minstrelsy, on which his 
after-fiune was largely based. But for his lameness, tiiis 
would probably never have happened — ^indeed scarcely 
could, commissions being then given to boys. Moreover, 
Scott himself repeatedly says that his brother Thomas, 
who did enter the army, excelled himself in a native turn 
for literature, or rather fi>r romance-writing. And what 
did lia^oT Thomas Scott produce in this way ? Nothing. 
His pow^^ were otherwise directed; and like him, but 
for that lame member, his brother Walter might now have 
been known but as a good and brave' soldier, not as the 
foremost of Scotland's sons of genius, and the creator of a 
new em in the literature of the civilised world. How in- 
scrutable the purposes, while yet unfulfilled, of God to 
man! 

These observations on Byron and Scott will satisfy the 
reader that we fully acknowledge the singular influence 
which small casualties may exercise on the dest&ies ot 
men, though we have complained with some acerbity of 
the extreme lengths to which modem historians, in par- 
ticular, carry out the principle in their explanations of 
great events. It is their extravagant desire to seem original 
which leads to the error. In such circumstances, the 
reader must usually judge for hi^elf ; and, in truth, his- 
tory perused in any case without the due exercise of the 
judgment of the peruser, is but as * an old almanack' — as 
James Boswell said a considerable time age, and Lord 
Piunkett more lately reiterated. Having expended enou^ 
of space, however, on the present subject, we must leave 
the reader to reflect further on it for himself. It is pos- 
sible that we may resume the theme on some other occa- 
sion, and point out further instances in which striking 
results appear traceable to accidental and unimportant 
<^*»we8^or what men term such. Gall says, for example, 
that the first idea of the science of phrenology was suggested 
to him, not by a train of preparatory reasoning, but by his 
<^*^oaI observation of a boy with a remarkable pronial de- 
velopment, accompanied by certain remarkable mental 
qualities. Many similar cases might be adduoad, and 
^y be^ Mtminefavmte, all in good time. 



A VIEW OP ENGLISH LITERATURE 
BETWEEN 1727 AND 1780. 

POETS. 

THOmOV, TOUKQ, COLLWS, AKSMSIDB, OBAT, OHAITEBTOV, 

GOLDSMITH, BIATTIS, SHSBIDAir, HOME. 

In this and a few other articles, we intend to present our 
readers with a view of English literature during the period 
commenoing with George U.'s reign, 1727, and ending 1780. 
English genius during that period assumed a form cha- 
racteristically different both fVom that which preceded, 
and that which followed it; while, in an especial manner, 
the fi)rm differs from tiiat which, during the present cen- 
tury, it has taken and continues to take. Divisions of 
literature into periods must, to some extent, be arbitrary, 
ff>T literature is not like a piece of work that is begun and 
completed according to an asoertamed rule, but like a web 
whose threads run into one another, and are so crossed 
and blended as to require oonsiderablA skill to determine 
where one ends and where another begins. The causes in 
operation to produce a national literature are very complex 
and various ; and although, in some cases, their influence 
may be so marked as to cause little trouble in assigning 
their limits, yet such cases are comparatively rare, and 
divisions must often be made suited to the object of the 
writer, rather than to any well-defined and generally ac- 
cepted limits. This remark is especially true when the 
division marks off half a century only, or little more ; but 
the period which we have chosen seems lees open to its 
application than many other periods of the same extent 
In the department of poetry, the genius of Pope may very 
well be allowed to complete the period previous to that we 
have selected, and Cowper's to begin that which follows. 
In the intervening division, we have the rise of the novelist 
or romancer ; the three greatest of modem historians ; the 
hif^est modem orators, if we except but one cotemporary 
orator; and in philosophy, those whose influence has Indeed 
long ceased to be undisputed, but who are nevertheless 
worthy of profound attention and respect. These and other 
reasons have induced us to open our view of English lite- 
rature with the Second George's reign, and to carry it 
forward in the next reign till the time of Cowper. With 
Cowper a new era in poetry began, and because of the 
coi|iparative fertility of the age before, we shall not include 
a criticism of his poetical merits with our notice of the poets 
immediately preceding him. 

The manner in which a view of literature should be pre- 
sented is, however, of greater importance to determine. 
Such a view may be given, either bv selecting each writer 
in succession and supplying an adequate account of his 
contributaond to literature, or by tracing the progress of 
literature taken in its separate departments. This latter 
method takes no account of the writers, exc^ as they in- 
fluenced more or less the progress of literature; the former 
plan aims at bringmg out, in distinct and definite outlines, 
the idiosyncrasies of the authors, and at conveying a i\ill- 
lengthed portrait of their minds. Of these two methods, 
the historical and the biographical, it is not difficult to 
perceive that the biogr^hical is the more suitable for a 
view of literature, such as that confined within the limits 
which must be assigned to this sketch ; and in the present 
attempt, therefore, we shall aim rather at laying before tlie 
reader a view of the authors embraced within our period, 
than at tracing the causes which were in operation, together 
with individual genius, in producing its literature. In one 
or two cases, however, we shall fieel it necessary to c1n.<is 
some of our authors in more than one department But 
these exceptions will hardly effect the plan which, after 
some consideration, we have resolved to adopt It is hard ly 
necessary <;o add, that nothing of the lives of our authors 
except such incidents as may throw light upon the pro- 
doots of their genius, may be expected to obtain a ploc^ 
ia these papers. 

The poetry of this period opens with the name of Thomson ; 
a great name in English poetry, and one that has been as- 
sociated in minds of every deacriptioB with many of the most 
DigiTizecrby 'K.^^^^^^L\^ 
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fTcntlc emotions of 'which the human bosom is possessor. 
Hi?? * Seasons, the greatest and most popular of his works, 
is, in poetry, in the general character of thought and style, 
"what Addison's Spectators arc in prose. The plan of the 
poem, though objected to by Johnson, appears to be de- 
ficient in nothing appropriate to the subject The transi- 
tions from one object of external beauty to another, or to 
a course of suggested reflection, are occasionally rather 
abrupt ; but in a poem "where there is so great an effect 
produced with so little apparent art, there is even a beauty 
arinng from the rapid changes of objects. The poet paints 
rather than describes; he takes his readers along with 
him, and points out, as with his band, the objects which 
would arrest the attention of a mind poetically susceptible. 

The greatest charm of his poem, however, is the mixture 
of general reflection, and of lively portraitures of human 
feelings, with the display of the objects of the natural 
world. Of these sweet moral episodes there are not a few, 
as the digression, for example, on love, at the close of 
* Spring.' — on jealousy — and on the cruel sport of the chase'; 
and in portraitures of character, nothing could be more 
charming than those of Amanda— of Celadon and Amelia, 
only too terrible— of Damon and Musidora — and especially 
of La"nnia and Palemon. The' idea of this last piece was 
no doubt taken from the exquisite tale of Ruth and Boaz 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. The story of Damon and Musi- I 
dora is remarkable for hitting that difficult point beyond 
which the description would be licentious ; Thomson's suc- 
cess in this is only equalled by Rogers's in his prose tale of 
Montorio. These are a few of the more finished sketches ; 
but the ' Seasons' abounds in character and sentiment al- 
ways congenial and often highly poetical. As in Addison's 
prose, there is a rich mellowness of colouring and variety 
of rhythm that please the mental eye and ear, occasionally 
almost to satiety. Sometimes, however, in his sublime 
scenes, and still more as they approach the terrible, there 
is an air of heaviness about the (fiction, which seems to lag 
behind the thought Gentle emotions were peculiarly the 
delight of Thomson, and few poets have succeeded so well 
in adding the fiiscinations of a rich and flowing style to 
the witchery of soft and tender feelings. 

The * Castle of Indolence' is a work of greater art and 
invention than the * Seasons.' Indeed, in reading the latter 
work, no sentiment so readily takes possession of the mind 
as that the "writer was a man of sensibility. The lightness 
with which, in the * Seasons,' the poet seems to lie upon 
his subject, is in contrast "with the symptoms which he 
shows of more art and labour, both in the planning and in 
the execution of the * Castle of Indolence' There is, indeed, 
an afi'ectation of antiquity, in the use now and then of an- 
tiquated terms, which rather painfully troubles the scenes 
in which they occur. Such obsolete words, like patchwork, 
are ofl'ensive to the eye "without giving the air of antiquity 
as a compensation. In this poem, however, there is a 
grandeur and wildness that opens a view into Thomson's 
genius altogether different from that given in the * Seasons.' 
' Liberty' is decidedly inferior to both; it is, in fact, too 
much of mere manufacture. It isr a history of the world 
in blank verse, with a special reference to the rise and 
transits of liberty in and from different states, beginning 
with the dawn of time; but it is not minute enough for a 
history, and is too minute for a poem ; it wants unity. 
The foot-notes are but a poor supplement. ' liberty,' in- 
stead of speaking as a goddess ought, is but an ordinary 
historian; nor does she seem to rise superior, either in 
thought or diction, to her humble listener and inquirer. 
Her discourses are indeed so long, and so little remark- 
able, that you forget it is she who is speaking. 

As a "writer of tragedy, Thomson ranks very low. In- 
deed his efforts of this kind would be unworthy of notice 
but for the circumstance that they are his. Tancred and 
Sigismunda is perhaps an exception to this remark. It 
possesses considerable interest; but Sigismunda rather 
"riolates her character in her execrations of Tancred for his 
supposed fiEiithlessness ; mute despair would have been 
more appropriate to a fond but heart-broken maid. Here 
and there, too, there is a conftision of principle in Sifiredi, 



hardly cleared up at the bnd ; but there is a tendemesi 
and spirit about the whole which arrested our attcntka 
and helped us easily on to the close. In * Aganfenmon,' 
and in * Edward and Eleonora,' however, there are scarcely 
balf-ardozen lines worth quoting. An exception to the wide 
waste of common-places is in the * Sultan of Jaffa.' IVe hare 
these* lines, which remind us distinctly of the aotiior of tbt 
'Seasons:' 

Selim {SvUan qfJafa). 
* My Daraxt, iTioa has charmed my sool ! 
l*kU reconciling interview baa soothed 
My tronblpd bosom into temler joy: 
M when the Spring first, on the aoAen'd top. 
Of Lebanon, unhinda her lovely tressea. 
And shakea her blooming aweeta from Carmers brow.* 

But, like all Thomson's works, his tragedies, in. point of 
morality, are unexceptionable. ' 

It is difficult to conceive of two greali poets, almost 
equally great and yet so differe^jtly gifted, as the poet wc 
have just parted with and Young, the next in the course 
of our examination. They might be characterised by oppo- 
site qualities ; the one by his naturalness, the other bj tW 
affectation. The work by which Young is best known is 
tlie * Night Thoughts,' one of his latest and unquestacmaUv 
the greatest of his poems. The growidwork of the poem — 
the philosophy of it — appears to us to be extremely Talu- 
able, embracing the best authenticated and most venerable 
argtmients and exhortations respecting time, eternity, tte 
soul, a judgment day, and the like. The form or garb of 
it, however, is open to objection. The poem is too ofloi 
gloomy, and there is a want of tenderness in it ; the gloooL 
at least, is too sustamed, though the subjects could well 
bear a ftmereal aspect; the poet is as if he were speaking; 
from the tomb, so hollow and sepulchral are the tones of 
his muse. All Uiat is said is true, good, and useful; bat 
there is wanting that which, along "with the rest, would 
have been good too, and would not only have made the rest 
better, but is really needful to accredit the rest as trae, in 
the highest sense of the term. Young's love of quaintneas 
has betrayed him into too gross a form of the selfish theory, 
at least into too broad a statement of it This explains I 
what Campbell seems to be somewhat puzzled "with, why 
the poet styles Satan by the epithet of the * greatest dunce; ' 
for if virtue be but a wise foi-esight, then vice must be the 
reverse, and the most vicious must therefore be the least 
"wise. It is as rare as it is delightftil to have a dozen Unes 
-without a mark of interrogation. But amidst the smol^e, 
which we regret too often rises from the page of Yonn^ 
there breaks, forth, here and there, a gleam of pure and 
bright poetry; occasionally, indeed, there are passages 
so lofty and sublime as not to be surpassed and hardly to 
be equalled but by Milton. Young, however, seldom sus- 
tains this beyond ten or twenty lines. His vicious ibndnees 
for disputation makes him argue like a schoolman, only 
he argues in verse ; yet, even at the lowest point, there 
is nerve both of thought and expression. In shorty the 
great fault of the * Kight Thoughts' is, that it "violates the 
end of poetry, to give pleasure, by its too thoroughly 
didactic character. The poet demands too much attention 
from the reader ; he appeals more frequently to his under- 
standing than to his imagination. 

If the * Last Day ' has fewer excellences than the « Kight I 
Thoughts,' it wants many of its defects; with less origibal 
and profound observation, it has less of struggle for effrct, 
less epigram and interrogation. The * Love bf Fame' is a 
series of seven satires, in which that universal passion is 
traced through all its forms. The poem is fUll of "wit ; the 
two satires on women especially so. The aim and e^nrit 
of it is good — to expose to ridicule, yet in a kindly mood, 
the various follies of which mankind of both sexes are 
guilty, in order to win a reputation worthless and short- 
lived at best < Vanquished Love' is a fine poem on the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey. Through * Resignation' 
there runs a spirit of just and often tender reflection; the 
poem is pleasingly melancholy, and there belongs to it an | 
additional interest fh>m its having been written by Young i 
when an old man and apparently near the grave. His I 
< Epistles' are lively and instructive, and display much of ; 
uigiTizea py "s^^k^v^^lk^ '^ 
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the judgment and sententionsncss of Pope's; but tlic f^tyh 
of panegyric is too invariably high and indiscriminate. 
ffis odea are inferior to Gray's. The known chai*acter of 
Yoong is strongly reflected in his works — affected, ambi- 
tious, and that even in his religion. 

If Collins is to'be estimated by the bulk of his poems, 
we must place him very far beneath both Thomson and 
Toung; but if by imagination, we do not hesitate to say 
that in fineness and ideality he must receive a position 
fiir above either. As a work of beauty, the ode on the 
'Pa'jsions' is unrivalled; in respect both of thought and 
of diction, it appeal^ to be faultless. The ode on the 
'Poetical Character' is another of the same exquisite qua- 
lity. Collins approaches the very verge of obscurity, but 
does not overpass it. Tlicre is, indeed, a high ideality 
about these wonderful poems, which may want a charm to 
some minds bccaiise of those vefy qualities which place 
them beyond the reach of ordinary men. It is true, more- 
over, that a metaphysical mind like Collins's is apt occar 
rionally, while dallyinj? with the my.stic forms of imagina- 
tion, to go rather beyond the limits which poetry may have 
prescril^ to philosophical reflection ; and a few lapses of 
this kind have, with some critics, acquired for Collins a 
doubtftil reputation; but, in the words of ^lackintosh, 
when vmdicating Brown from a charge of a similar nature, 
' be is really most poetical in those poems and passages 
wliieh have the most properly metaphysical character ; for 
ereiy various form of life and natiu^ when it is habitually 
contemplated, may inspire finding, and the just representa- 
tion of these feelings may be poetical.' The eclogues are 
sweet and simple, but they are very inferior in originality 
to the odes; their uniqueness gives them an incidental 
importance in English literature. The diction and verse 
of Collins are equal in merit to his conceptions ; and more 
for them than this we could not say. 

Of this period, the next poet who comes into view is 
Akenside. The only work by which he is known to general 
readers, or indeed to any (for he vn*ote but a few odes 
besides), is the * Pleasures of Imagination.' Critics have 
been a good deal divided respecting the merits of this 
poem. Though, like Campbell's * Pleasures of Hope,* writ- 
ten at a very early age, it possesses merits which Akenside 
could never afterwards surpass or even fiiirly sustain. The 
pWlosophical ftrame*on which his poem is woven is not 
original, but the texture and the colouring are all his own. 
The poem must be studied in order to be appreciated. 
With Coleridge, Akenside, in presenting his work to the 
public, might have said, * If any man expect from my 
poem the same easiness of style which he admires in a 
drinking song, for him I have not written.' It is uninterest- 
ing to a young person or an unpractised reader for two rea- 
sons. It demands a previous habit of metaphysical discus- 
sion, and a taste for such pursuits, in order even to under- 
stand the poem, and much more to relish the delicate affini- 
ties by which its parts are related. The characteristics of 
the poetry may be said to be ideality, the opposite of pic- 
tuHMqueness. We must confess that there appears to Us to 
he a splendour and majesty, very effective, about the whole 
structure and details of the poem ; the pictures, though 
jagne and impalpable, are not on that account the less 
impressive; some of the analyses are as poetically beauti- 
Ail as they are philosophically just^ On the whole, while 
we miss tenderness (owing, it must be admitted, to the 
poet's uiability, rather than to the speculative character of 
the poem), we find in Ae 'Pleasures of Imagination' a 
grandeur and magnificence, an ideal beauty of conception, 
and a stately flow of verse, tibat excite feelings of delight 
which more than compensate for the great and sustained 
*tt«ition which it undeniably demands of Uie reader. 

Gray is a poet more like, in several respects, to Collins 
than to any of the other poets whom we have already 
noticed. He has left to posterity fewer records of his 
g^us than perhaps any one who has been ao much talked 
Jhout, if we except the author of the * Burial of Sir John 
fwOTc* On the publication of the « Elegy,' his fiime shot 
to ite meridian at once, and since then it has scarcely if at 
*U declined fi-om its position. We do not think that Gray 



was an original poet. The ideas, and even many of tho 
most poetical epithets, single and double, which are found 
in the » Elegy,' though they were never before brought into 
so wonderiUl a combination, and probably never will bo 
again, are yet, for the most part, gathered from earlier poets. 
Plagiarism is out of the question here, for in his singularly 
harmonising mind Gray fairly incorporated the materials 
borrowed from others with his own indigenous production. 
It will be observed, we trust, in what sense we use the 
term ori^nal. That Gray's * Elegy' is original in the cons 
ception, and original in the arrangement and sequences of 
the ideas, it is unnecessary to assert; biit, relatively to his 
taste and judgment, his originality, or perhaps we should 
say his fertility, in the invention of ideas is not great The 
• Elegy,' however, is a poem that can never drop out of the 
memories and affections of men. As Byron obs3rves, it is 
difficult to say whether Gray's odes have added anything 
to his fiune because of -the * Elegy' or not. The images, 
for the most part, are gentle and soothing, fitted to'assuago 
every turbulent emotion and lay asleep every querulous 
desire ; the unity of thought and style is wonderfully pre- 
served throughout the whole, and the poem touches on the 
history of man at so many affecting points, that peraons of 
every age and condition find something in it to a\7al:cn 
trains of interesting reflection ; the melody of the vci-bc is 
exquisite, and has rarely if ever been equalled. 

The * Progress of Poesy,' and ' The Bard,' discover tho 
same elaborate finish, but are more highly clasdcal in tlicii' 
character, and possess a fire and majesty oxclLliig emotiuus 
the reverse of those which it is the triumph of the ' Elegy ' 
to awaken. The brevity and obscui^cnoss of their allusions 
have prevented them from being populai;; however, ti:ey 
will reward a carefUl study, and must astonish the reader 
by the pregnancy and force of thought they discover. We 
cannot say, indeed, that there is in them the same airy 
fiincy which there is in Collins's two celebrateid otles, 
though we dare say there is more lyrical spiidt Gray's 
commentators are numerous. 

Chatterton, in some respects, is imquestionably the rjoat 
remarkable phenomenon in the history of Engli^ poetry : 
but, unhappUy, his greatest poems are so entirely shut out 
by their imcouth form from our criticism, tliat we must 
pass away from them untouched ; though, from tlic glcanis 
of brilliant imagination which sparkle through the open- 
ings of an antiquated garb, we cannot but regret the i^aiit 
of time to make ourselves in some measure familiar witli 
them. His minor poems, except the * Revenge,' a trageily 
(one of the most singular things for dramatis persona?, 
plot, and execution, that we ever read), are political in 
their subjects, and too political, we must say, in tlieir 
spirit Besides these, indeed, there are two or three odes, 
which, however, are not worthy of particular criticism. 
What the works of Chatterton might have been, had ho 
spared himself and been spared, we can only guess from 
the marvellous promise of his boyhood ; we are permitted, 
however, only to mourn over the unhappy circumstancoH 
of his fate, and to pity, rather than to blame, the desperate 
resolve which put so speedy a termination to his caixer 
upon earth. 

What a change firom Chatterton to Goldsmith — from 
the feelings with which we contemplate the pride, gloom, 
and terrible despair of the one, to tho^ with which tJie 
simplicity, cheerfulness, and good nature of the other in- 
spire us ! There is an earnestness in the writings of Chat- 
terton, which, united with what we know of Ids history, 
affects us with a sense of awe and veneration ; as for GoM- 
smith, on the other hand, we alternately laugh at and with 
him. *Not but that the latter was a man of real and great 
genius. Far be it from us, in our smile at Goldsmitli, to 
lose for a moment that rdspect for him to which his wonder- 
ful versatility of genius entitles him. As a poet, Goldsmith 
will keep hold of the English taste as long as there is taste 
to relish poetry. The moral of the * Traveller' is just and 
pleasing — that happiness is in the mind, though in some 
degree dependent on circumstances. To establish thts 
position, we are conducted to Italy, thencQ to France, to 
Switzcrhmd, to Holland, and finally to Britain. The chi- 
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ractenstdo of eaob nation is marked, and the oonolnsion is 
arriyed at, that happiness is nearly equally diffused, but 
that happiness free from mixture is to be had nowhere, 
not eren in Britain, where, howerer, the largest share, 
along with many corruptions, is enjoyed. In the toil of 
elaboration, Goldsmith nerer loses his sknplicity and art^ 
lessness. The poem is remarkably pregnant with the re- 
suits of much obserration and reflection, but so unaffectedly 
presented, that you forget the labour which it must have 
cost the poet to have &played such a succession of pio- 
tures, so much philosophy, and so many strokes of benero- 
Icnt satire, within so small a compass. Goldsmith was an 
industrious artist in order to lose as much as possible the 
air and characteristics of art The diction, like the thought^ 
is 'natural without being obvious;' indeed, it is only by 
taking the poem to pieces, and reflecting on the variety of 
ideas of which the few lines of the whole poem are made 
the vehicle, that we can estimate the compactness of the 
verse. A pensiveness that is extremely &scinating runs 
through the thoughts. 

The 'Deserted Village' is more generally known; its 
claims to popularity are, we think, on the whole greater 
than the others. It is a satire on luxury, whose effects 
are traced in tiie depopulation of a village in which the 
author is supposed to have passed his infancy and youth, 
and which, in old age, he revisits, and finds supplanted by 
the mansions of the wealthy. The leading idea is perhaps 
exaggerated ; but there is in this poem, in the single char- 
racters of the clergyman and of the schoolmaster, an infi- 
nite deal of pathos and humour. There is a truthfulness 
in Goldsmith s portraitures which is recognised by the boy 
at school as muoh as by the man. The verse is as easy 
and flowing as could be wished ; liot so melodious as Pope's, 
but more natural and various. For the comedies of Gold- 
smith, though very meritorious, we can find no room within 
our limits. 

To much of the artlessness and simplicity of Goldsmith, 
Beattie, in his poetry, unites the polish of Pope. The story 
of the * Minstrel' is well known ; it is that of the growth 
of an ancient minstrel, nursed in the humble employments 
of a mountain life, and afterwards brought into acquaint- 
ance with the sins and follies of the world. He is made to 
preserve his mind pure and unsophisticated, and to bewail, 
in indignant strains, the madness and licentiousness which 
could carry men from the simple pleasures of nature into 
the indulgence of wild and unnatural passions. The course 
of reflection is pleasingly various^^weet, or wild, or philo- 
sophical, or rebgious, as occasion requires. The poet seems 
to have bowed all his days at tiie shrine of nature, for he 
has painted her every beauty, in the style and vrith the 
colours .of a lover. The poem must endure"; there is a 
high classical finish about It; it seems to have been elalxK 
rat«d with a wonderftil degree of patience and'taste. 

The odes on * Peace* and on * Hope,' though deficient in 
the fire that is expected to animate this species of poem, 
are yet finely conceived, and occasionally reveal a spirit 
not unworthy of higher praise than any verse which 
Beattie's more lengthened poem contains. The * Judgment 
of Paris ' is singularly sweet and delicious ; almost too vo- 
luptnous, yet so guarded as to prove innocuous. An air 
of plaintiveness and of indefinite desire runs through the 
whole of Beattie's poetry ; there is an ideal happiness on 
which the poet seems to gaze without the hope of gaining 
it, but yet without the anguish of despair, which reflects a 
half-gay and half-melancholy colouring over everything he 
writes. His domestic calamities must have acted strongly 
on his genius, although his mind appears to have been 
ori^nally endowed with a remarkable susceptibility of 
tender and melancholy emotions. 

In the list of poets there remain but ti|ro, Sheridan and 
Home, both known (we mean as poets) only for dramatic 
poetry. Sheridan's poems, except one tragedy, are come- 
dies ; and whether we view them relative to other produo* 
tiona of that kind, or to the age at which they were com- 
posed, they are very remarkable. Johnson somewhere 
observes, we think with justice, that they discover evidence 
of having been composed by one who had got his Imoir* 



ledge of the world from books more than from cipcrioa 
They abound in wit, fi^uently laboured and artiitic brt 
genuine and brilliant. The style wants the ease and fi> 
plicity of Goldsmith's in his comedies, but is more nenoBt 
ami classical. The characters are sustained with gnai 
power, and there is a philosophical insight into the spricp 
of human action, both deep and extensive, which we shouk 
not expect but from a veteran in the study. Li the 

* Rivals,' Falkland is & good specimen of a class oi men 
jealous from excess of affection, along with povertr of 
understanding and want of self-respect; Captain Absolute 
is a character of mediocre interest ; Sir Antony is bcttff : 
Acres is a foolish braggart; Sir Lucius 0'Triggeris6f& 
higher stamp than any of them ; we love Julia, but cas 
hardly forgive while wc laugh at Lydia ; Mrs Malajprop'i 
pompous nothings are inexpressibly amusing. In * St Pa- 
trick's Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,' we have tbs 
diverting characters of Doctor Rosy, a doating widoirtr 
and moraliser, and Mrs Bridget, a good type of wives \rb 
wish their husbands well out of the way in order to enjcj 
their money. The * Duenna,' a comic opera, has nwe 
serious interest than the others. Isaac, another Shjloei 
an instance of outwitted cunning and arti^ce in a Jew, is 
the best character; the plot is simple and natural; we 
think the songs worth all the re4t put together. Tte 

* School for Scandal' is generally considered Sheridaa'} 
masterpiece in comedy. This is somewhat owing perhapi 
to the subject; but unquestionably there is a power dis- 
covered in the selection and grouping of the chanctc? 
unparalleled in the history of English comedy. After Eucfc 
a masterly exposure of petty detraction under every guist 
we should have hoped, had not the spirit been too de^> 
grained in our fallen nature, to have seen it, in all i>i 
form^, * as ashamed hide its fiice.' The oharacters are to) 
well known to need any mention or commentary. 'The 
Critic, or a Tragedy Rehearsed,' discovers more tact in 
the. management than the other pieces. Puff is a ladicroiB 
specimen of a vain bombastical playwright; Dangle, of » 
patron thirsty for the reputation of Critic. Such a range 
of character as these comedies contain is not to be formJ 
in the works of any similar author. There is in tbesD t 
purer morality than we must confess we expected to Mi 
the aim, we think, is always good, and the execntica 
seldom violates the object which the miisr appears to hx^i 
set before him. 

Home's merit as a writer of tragedy is so genenllT 
known and acknowledged, that no remarks seem to be 
needed on * Douglas.' Its appearance, we may state, bov- 
ever, in an <age barren. in suoh productions, ha^ in cor 
opinion, led critics to overstate its claims. 



MALCOLM MORRISON. 

A TALE OP GLORY. 

Iif the town of Comric, celebrated for its earthquakes; 
lived many years ago a widow woman of the name d 
Morrison, a very industrious kind of person indeed, fbr 
she not only, by the labour of her han(^ earned her own 
bread, but supported withal three cliildren, who had b«c 
left orphans on her care by the demise of her late husband. 
The widow was not otte of those careworn sickly mothere. 
who being, like her, left widows with orphan diiWrea to 
support, having to labour from morning to night at the 
needle, often in small smoky garrets, foil speedily into 
consumptions, which carry them to the grave. Her labonrs 
were of a different order. Having a small croft attached 
to her cottage, which she rented' for no great sum, she la- 
boured with energy and vigour to make it pay. She bad 
a cow wliich the kind laird of Aberuchil delighted to be 
hold on his meadow ; she had pigs and poultry whicb the 
doctor recommended to convalescent patients ; and wbeo 
the harvest came she had kind friends to help her to reap 
her com, and take up her potatoes ; when the neigbboors 
were casting their peats on Hxe hill, they did not forget tlaj 
widow Morrison had nobody now to make her fuel ; aw 
when the winter came her hearth was never oold ur 
cheerlfisi Widow Morrison was an industrious woman, 
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vid Hbehoyed her to be so; tearing; wearing children are 
ttot kept on nothing* and though her reint was small, still 
it bad to be paid. The widow's respectability was decided, 
jior was there one in the parish to whom the minister paid 
more marked attention, or more frequently Tisited. This 
Iras the Rev. Andrew Oliver, a yenerable old man, who 
wore the three-cornered hat of his days, from beneath 
which his long white locks, descending oyer his sli^Uy 
bent shoulders, imparted Xo his tall, though somewhat thin 
person, an air of dignity. But it was neither his dress 
nor his figure ; his long silyery locks, the silver buckles in 
his breeches, or the still more imposing ones in his well- 
blacked shoes, that were requisite for imparting dignity to 
aman atonce so pure and so good,ifor he was a good man ; 
and although this eulogium is short and simple, the most 
eloquent could say no more in his praise. He was a well 
beloved man, too, by all who knew Mm ; and this is saying 
a great deal : for even worth is not always exempt from 
calnmny. But who could envy Mr Oliver, whose life was 
devoted to a sacred duty ; and who was so single-hearted ? 
But to return. Widow Morrison, as we have said, had 
three children, two sons and a daughter ; red, rosy-cheeked 
youngsters, with light hearts, and light illumined eyes. 
They were very fond of each other ; they were very fond of 
their mother ; and they loved to wander together through 
the woods of Aberuchil. Sweet Aberuchil, with its tradition- 
ary records of the Campbell and Gregarich, its green velvet 
lawn, and its old ancestral trees ! They pulled the wild 
flowers to form wreaths for Mary's brow, and nosegays for 
Dan and Malcolm, and they gathered the sloes and hips 
from the hills of Dundum. Mary was a gentle girl — we 
hardly know the definitions of artistic beauty, and we can- 
not say if Mary would have pleased a painter's eye ; but 
she possessed that beauty which the poet alone can pour- 
tray— that sweet endearing expression, which innocence 
and goileless gpodness often stamp upon the plainest faces. 
Her brothers were sturdy boys, and as they were both her 
seniors, she looked up to them, and they in one sense did 
not look down on Mary. Dan was a quiet lad, with a pas- 
sionate love for thQ hills and scenes around him; and 
Malcolm was a sanguine boy. They loved tradition, and 
what true-bom Highlander does not They loved to sit 
by the hearth as their mother spun, and' listen to the tales 
of Rob Roy and Wallace Wight, as rehearsed by some 
neighbour ; and they loved to listen, ton, to the forays of 
the caterans of Loch Earn, and the clans fh)m Breadalbane : 
but the moods of the boys were different as they listened. 
l>an'8 heart saddened at the tales of murder and demo- 
lition; screaming babes and frantic maidens, wailing 
mothers and groaning dying men, gave him no pleasure 
when introduced into the picture; and yet the tale of pa- 
triotic battle had irresistible claims on his attention. But 
Alalcolm's eye glanced brightly, and his cheeks flushed '; 
his heart danced proudly, and his lips would quiver, for 
his thoughts were set on glory, the glory of the hero. 
Malcolm's love of glory became a passion, and there was 
plenty of food to stimulate it. The echo of the guns of 
war came booming into Stratheam, borne by peripatetic 
dealers in small wares, and rehearsals of battles by sea 
and hmd were told at diistant firesides, by those travellmg 
repositories of news. * The flag that braved a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze,' glanced on Malcolm's 
mental eye, like the rainbow which lured the bumpkin in 
quest of the cup of gold. 

The children of widow Morrison grew up, and Dan, like 
the patriarchs of old, and his own immediate progenitors, 
betook him to the mountain and valley to herd the flocks 
that browsed upon the scanty herbage ; Mary entered the 
service of Mr Oliver ; and Malcolm was kept at home to 
assist his mother; he loved his mother, and he would 
have been a heartless son had he not loved so self'Sacri- 
ficing a parent ; he wrought sturdily and cheerfldly, but 
still his mind would wander to that ideal region where 
fi"ao was to be won. He would sometimes visit his 
Jfotherand find him lying on the sunny hillside, with 
■-■^ ■ t il 1 ■■ i ^mmL'Am ffimnle oaten reed at his 



like Nerval, he now 'longed to follow to the field some 
warlike lord.' One day there came a packman from the 
south, with his shoulders borne down with chintzes and 
gingh a ms , and hi^ memory well stored with warlike ru- 



mours. The American eagle was screaming, and the Bri- 
tish lion had bristled up his mane and roared. The quiet 
people of Comrie listened with wonder to the voluble 
dealer in d^ goods, who, as he disposed of his Earlston 
cloths, expatiated on bombardments and invasions, as if he 
had been entered a free scholar at Chatham, and had 
finished his military education at Woolwich. They were 
stirring times in the south, he said ; and the goods which 
he disposed of would soon be at a ransom, for our tars 
would buy them all up with Uieir prizo-money, and their 
sweethearts and wives would soon be hidies. The simple 
people were bewildered by the crafty pedlar, and his goods 
were quickly transferred to the repositories of the good 
dames and laughing maidens ; but his stories would have 
done littic practical evil had this been their only result 
Disruptions of friendly relations derange the mercantile 
arrangements of nations, and cause things to look down on 
'Change; his belligerent declamations had inverted the 
reguUu* order of profit and loss, and his customers, .like 
prudent people, had prepared for the prize-money contin- 
gency. 

The peaceful inhabitants of Stratheam had gone to rest 
that night, perhaps to dream of fields of carnage and 
seas of blood, when a solitary youth stole trom his quiet 
home, and dashed through the crofts that lay between 
him and the river Ruchil ; he had a little bundle in his 
hand, and he fled with the precipitation of one who had 
committed a robbery. He seem^ to know the localities 
well, for he kept straight on for the stream, and crossed it 
at a ford. He had passed the pass ef Blaim Roar, and 
gained the Langside before he paused to draw breath. The 
night was still, so still that the moaning of the trees came 
stealing frt>m the strath below, as if tiiey sighed for the 
youthful wanderer. The soft wind lifted his fair curling 
locks, so gently that he thought it was his mother's fingers ; 
and as he stood and looked for a few seconds in the direc- 
tion of his home, his dog, his fiuthfVd Proosk, leapt on him, 
and barked joyfaWj in his face. Nature, and a creature 
that was entwined in his affections, beseeched him to re- 
turn ; but pride, and the thirst for glory, wiled him on. 
* Home, Proosk ! ' he cried — * Home, will you I ' and dash- 
ing stones to frighten his faithful dog, he turned away. 
Poor Proosk looked bewildered at his ingrate master ; he 
whined piteously, and fiun would have followed him ; but 
Malcolm was obdurate and threatened him away. Poor 
dog I man's last friend, most faithfUl and unchanging — 
leader of the sightless beggar— defender of the old and 
weak — companion of the proud and lordly ! St B^nard's 
wildered travellers have often blessed you, missionaries of 
safety and repose I and the dweller in the frigid lone is ^ 
dependent on your toil ! Proosk — shaggy, fearless Proosk, 
who had pulled his youthful master from the Linn-na-coul, 
was driven at last away. Slowly and reluctantly the sa- 
gacious creature left him, ever turning to look, as long as 
his step was heard, or his shadow was seen in the clear 
starlight, and then trotting slowly, with downcast head, 
until assured that the fugitive was gone, it scampered 
away, and whined as it lay down on its couch of straw, in 
an outhousa 

People have evinced through 'all ages more devotion 
in the pursuit of a chimera than in following a path of 
acknowledged usefVUness. The philosophers of the olden I 
times, if they did not discover that stone which was to i 
transmute age into youth, and dross into gold, seemed j 
to have found out and transmitted the principle of perse- { 
veTance. And if ancient mariners did not reach that El- 
dorado, which, floating before them, like the picture of a 
phantasmagoria, grew less as they thought they ap- 
proached it, yet they arrived at places which only whetted 
their appetites for discovery, and kept them sdling and 
dreaming onwards. The night grew dark and lowering 
as Malcolm approached 4^Q^,a||d^sii4d^ g^st^of wind 
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but Malcolm was fiiiu, and walked right briskly on. 

* Ah I ' thought he, * the pines of Tom-a-chastel will nod mo 
welcome, and the winds from Ben Voirlich bo proud to 
fan my cheek, when I como back with glory. Poor boy I 
he thought thus, and yet he was in the vicinity of that 
camp wliich the legions of Rome had formed seventeen 
hundred years before. They had followed the meteor-light 
of fame, and where was their country and their glory now ? 
But Malcolm had not studied history then, and the only 
transcripts of it he had heard, were through a jaundiced 
medium. The morning had broken when he reached 
Alloa, and his feet were sore with his journey. That 
mercuAal state of excitement, which had kept his spirits 
up during his walk, had partially subsided now ; and the 
quiet and calm of nature around him, conduced with his 
weariness to depress his hitherto buoyant spirits. Never- 
theless, he wandered on until he reached the quay. A few 
vessels lay moored to the shore, with their dirty confused 
decks covered with old sails and lumber. The wind 
whistled through the cordage of the coasters, and the 
blocks and tAckle creaked as they swung to and fro ; the 
water came dashing up against the built pier, and then it 
went tumbling back again, with a dull heavy sound. The 
vessels rocked from side to side with a slow heaving mo- 
tion, like unto the vibrations of Brobdignagian cradles; 
and Malcolm Morrison, as if influenced by the dormant 
aspect of everything around him, wished he bad been in 
his bed, in the straw-roofed cottage at Oomrie. Morn- 
ings are rather chilly in April ; and people who are fiv- 
tigued and houseless, don't at all appreciate that bracing 
intiuence, which gentlemen, oppressed with eruim, ascribe 
to the breath of spring's youngest daughter. With a cra- 
vat of lamb's wool roimd the t&oat> and a wraprascal but- 
toned well up; with pin-wrought mittens, and boxcloth 
fxaiters ; double-soled shoes, and a cap of fox skin, people 
may enjoy themselves, though the wind blows till it cracks 
its cheeks, as King Lear said. But Malcolm had neither 
overcoat nor belcher : his suit of blue homespun was all 
his covering, and the shirt in Ms Uttle bundle, with two- 
aiul-sixpence in lus pocket, was all his property. His 
clothes were wet, and he stood shivering in -the cold, 
crouched together like a hedgehog, with his hands in his 
pockets, and his legs borne down, as if by the superin- 
cumbent weight of his soaked blue bonnet He was indeed 
a fine specimen of those daring youths, who, flying from 
the protection of a parent's roof, seek for glory on tlie 
roaring ocean. Mnlcolm would have given every hair in 
hid head, although they had been wires of gold, if he could 
have reached Stirling in time for the Comrie carrier, but 
he knew that he must needs remain for two days yet» and 
so ho stood and shivered. 

' Hurrah I pull away, boys — send her along I Our oars 
are not weary ; so yo, heave ho ! ' The depreasod glory- 
hunter started from the reverie into which his cold and 
dejected condition had thrown him; and the sight and 
Founds that broke upon him completely electrified him. 
That wonderful adjuration 'open Sesame,' produced re- 
markable' phenomena, as any juvenile critic of eastern 
literature can affirm. But * yo, heave ho ! ' surpasses even 

* open Sesame' in cabalistic potency. These three mono- 
syllables have taken the aspiring hearts of youth captive, 
and led them on to embark in a hazardous and dangerous 
calling. Ay, we could tell of school companions, who, 
charmed by the magic of their sound, found graves by the 
Ganges, or beneath the waves of the Atlantic; of old 
friends, who peiished on the sea, when youth and hope 
were only da^vning. * Yo, lieave ho I ' — on it came— ^a well- 
manned barge. It danced over the water like a flying fish, 
and as the clouds gathered up from the face of the sun, 
and the unobstructed beams danced on the oar blades, and 
the gilt bands that bound the seamen's hats, Malcolm for- 
got everything but glory. It is not customary for British 
seaman to * sing out' at the o(ir, or rather it is not al- 
lowed by the articles of war, but the merry fellows on 
board the approaching boat did not seem to feel the bands 
of discipline very tight, for thoy * yo, heave ho'd,' and 
jumped on board every eliip they came to. They very fii- 



cetiously brought seamen on board their boat, rolled up 
in hammocks, and without asking Malcolm whethia' h 
could pay his passage or not, they whipt him up also, li^ 
a package, and dropt him into the stem. There were soqk 
struggles and draggings, and so on; but the bMtoia 
seemed to e^joy the joke even the more of this ; and afkr 
securing a dozen or so of men in dishabille, they stretcbed 
to their oars, and pulled once more to sea. In skort, 
Malcolm had fiiUen into the hands of tlie pressgang; ua 
in five hours or so afterwards, he was on board of (»)e <i 
H.M.'s ships of war. He was happy, for everything aroimd 
him was a novelty. Officers with their swords and ep&u- 
lets, marines so beautifully dressed, and so rectangokr.j 
paraded, seamen so merry, and picturesquely clad, and 
the ship with its thousand wonders, all bound for the pie 
star of glory. He once or so foimd himself wondering nb: 
the people of Comrie would think if they were here, and 
he asked himself once what his mother would think ofli« 
flight, but he drove such thoughts away, and specul&ti^oi 
the future.. 

What did his mother tldnk, when she arose in the murn- 
ing, and received no answer to her accustomed call free 
her boy? She thought that he had risen earlier tkn 
usual, and that he had gone to the hills ; but when mom- 
ing passed away and he came not, then tlie widow's beat 
was troubled. Mid-day arrived but Malcolm did not, ani 
now the widow's fears overcame her patience. She visiteJ 
her eldest son, but he could only weep and leave his floci* 
in the charge of another till he went to seek his brother. 
Mary had not seen him, nor had any of the neighbours; 
and at last it was concluded that he was drowned in tje 
linn-na-coul, or dashed to pieces amongst the rocis of 
Essdownie. Parties of the kindhearted people went in 
search of him in many directions, amongst the rocks and 
chasms of Dundum, the hags of Dunira "woods, and the 
deep pools of the rivers ; but tliere was no trace of 5IaI- 
colm, and although Proosk could have enlightened ttra 
on the direction he had taken, if he could have spoken, jk 
he could not speak, so his knowledge was pm-cly iniii- 
ridual ; he seemed to know the cause of all the bustle anJ | 
grief, however, for he looked up in Christian Morrison s 
sad face so sadly, and whined so sorrowfully, that it uss 
easy to be seen that the dog shared her grief. Search \sas 
unavailing, and the people, rather than be defeated, pur- 
sued, the fugitive through the regions of conjecture; ^'« I 
had gone to Pertli to see a boat race accordirg to ckc 
man, and to St Fillans to a gathering, according to an- 
other ; but as it was suggested that tlie boat race hd 
passed off a fortnight before, and the games at St Fillait 
would not be played for a month, these assumptions vere 
both untenable. Inquiry and speculation could not Sfltisfr 
the lone mother, for she wept and wrung her hands, tx<l 
her heart was like to break; and then tlie benign connte- 
nance of Mr Oliver shone before her, and the words of tif 
comforter were poured upon her soul. * Why should joa 
v.eep. Christian?' said the gentle old man, and hisotra 
voice vifis tremulous as he spoke. * Why should you r^ 
pine at what you do not know ? Malcolm has gone away. , 
and I pity the boy if evil has befallen him ; but jet he | 
may return, if God so wills it, if not. Christian, b«r 
meekly with His will. Recollect th&£ the prodigal came ^ 
again to his father when his course of folly was run, and 
you may yet rejoice in a child restored.' Christian listenfd j 
to the voice of Uie pastor, and she bore up bravely; bn^ .1 
yet the fond regret would cling around her heart, and sbe J 
would weep when by hci- lonely hearth she thought upoa [ 
her son. I 

Five weary years had passed away, and still the pcopk j 
of Strathearn had heard no news of Malcolm. Bis d* I 
appearance would have been forgotten long before in the I 
town, but events so remarkable were comparatirelr oa- 
frequent, and the lost one was known to all the peopI^ 
who seldom shifted their residences. Mary had b«« 
married to a decent feuar of her native place, and ha 
brother had taken the management of the croft vhich h« 
mother used to cultivate; and although he was foor-aD* 
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twentj, and the damsels smiled upon him bewitchingly 
wlien be went to * kirk or market, yet Dan nerer forgot 
his mother, whom it was his constant aim to cheer. And 
she was cheerful too, for sho valued the blessings of a duti- 
ful son and daughter ; and she looked happy, because sho 
knew that Dan was happy when sho smiled, but yet re- 
membrance often mclt^ her heart and dimmed her eye. 
It was winter, cold and cheerless ^^•intcr. The snow lay 
in tliin patches upon the high parts of the hills, and its 
wiTaths lay deep in the corries ; the wind howled across 
moor and dale, and dashed like a madman up the moun- 
tain sides, driving the wheeling drift before it; it whistled 
amongst the bare branches of the groaning trees, as if it 
mocked their agony, and then it shook them rudely again 
as a parting salute ; away it swept to the silent loch and the 
rolling stream, and it froze their bosoms as it passed. The 
shepherd heard its voice, and felt its rude power, as it 
careered round his head and sought to sweep away Yds 
plaid. On this identical night a young pedestrian pur- 
sued his way towards Comrie. He was young, wo say, 
and, moreover, though he wanted an arm, good-looking ; 
bat his step seemed heavy as he crushed the crackling 
5now beneath his feet, and his frame seemed weary. He 
had sailed the ocean, poor youth, for his dress was of the 
Kea ; and he had a sailor's heart, for as the wind assailed 
him ho only muttered, * Blow on old Boreas, you are wel- 
come, for you pipe of home.' The thoughts of home lent 
Tigonr to the youth as he struggled through the wind and 
drift, and kept him bravely up. He had a staff in his 
right hand, and he planted it firmly on the ground ; but 
tho storm played with the left sleeve of his jacket, for it 
wa8 empty. Storm tossed he had been, and maimed into 
the bargain; he had been in tempest and battle, and he 
had won nought but scars ; the vision of glory had long 
since been di^p>atcd, and now, a sad but hopeful man, he 
came to see his mother. The night closed upon the lonely 
traveller, bnt still he walked briskly on, and now his na- 
tive valley lay before him. As if exhausted by its ravings, 
tho wind moaned low and fitfully : and the stars, like dia- 
dems on night's sable brow, sparkled in a thousand places. 
Bright lights came streaming from the cottage windows, 
and shone into the heart of 'darkness. They told of warm 
hearths, and warm hearts around tliem. They were no 
will-o-wisps that lure unwary travellers, but beacon lights 
of comfort and i-epose. They danced before the one-armed 
man as he came striding on, and seemed to multiply and 
shift ; but then his eyes were full of tears, and tliey con- 
fa«;ed his vision. Onwards, poor traveller ! To old familiar 
weneR— he is over tho bridge now, and the church stands 
full before liim ; he has turned to the left> and now he sees 
the school; he walked as quickly as he could, for hope and 
fear were struggling in his bosom, and all his toils and 
weariness were forgotten. He lifted a latch; a woman 
was rea^ng a Bible, with a sad and solemn air, aad a man 
was listening to her voice ; a cheerful fire blazed on the 
hearth, and shone upon their faces. The entrance of the 
traveller caused them to turn and look, and crying — 
mother, brother — the weary waj'wom sailor rushed into 
that woman's arms and weptv Oh what gratulations 
Christian received next day, and how the neighbours 
poured in to see her son. They were happy for her sake 
that he had returned ; and they were happy for his sake 
also; for what could he do now away from home, with only 
one arm. 

* And where did you lose your arm, Malcolm ? ' saiil his 
mother to him, an^ she sobbed as she asked the question. 

' At New Orleans, mother.' 

' And hovr came you to be there, my son?' 

' I was sent there to fight, mother.' 

* You would gain glory, however, Malcolm,' said Dan, 
iuid a tear started into his eye, although he snuled. 

' I lost my arm,' said Malcolm, sadly. 

* Never n^nd— cheer up,' said his brother boldly ; * I 
have both arms, and God will be kind to us ; I can toil.' 

* I have fivepenco per day,' said Malcolm, with a smile, 
that is a computation of my arm's daily value.' 

' Do not despond,' said his mother, kissing his brow. 



* Keep up your spirits,*" said Maiy, as she shook his only 
hand. s 

Poor Malcolm Morrison, his thirst for glory was gone* 
Time sped on, and it found Malcolm a wiser man. Some 
skilful mechanician in Crieff had fiibricatod a substitute for 
his arm, and he was enabled to do something. Mr Oliver 
made application to obtain for him the office dT post-keeper, 
and bemg successful, he was inducted into tliat honourable 
office. By and by, Malcolm added a miscellaneous store 
to his other means of making a livelihood ; and he grew 
so great a man, that he actually was the accepted of the 
dominie's daughter. Hb had sons and dau^ters too, but 
ho was careful to explain to them, that in seeking a phan- 
tom called glory, he had suffered much pain and hardship, 
and had lost a very uscf\il arm. 



HERNANDO CORTES 
AND THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

SECOND ABTICLB. 

In our last article Cortes had at length arrived in the 
Mexican capital, and obtained permission from the em- 
peror to Inspect tho city. He set out at the head of his 
troops, and passing through its crowded streets, entered 
the market-place, frequent^ by strangers firom all quarters, 
and at that time thronged, it is said, with forty thousand 
people. He then ascended the great temple, and entering 
the shrines beheld the "horrid images of the ^ods, on whose 
polluted altars the hearts of human victims still reeked. 
Here he wished to erect the cross, but Montezuma, truer to 
his gods than to himself, refused; and Cortes returned 
home leaving the emperor to expiate the guilt incurred 
from the boldness of the strangers. Cortes was now aware 
of the power of his opponent, and saw clearly that Mon- 
tezuma needed only to let loose the angry passions of his 
subjects, in order to involve the Spaniimls and their allies 
in one common ruin. But he had gone too far to retreat, 
and determined to secure his safety by a bold stroke. In 
a council of his officers, it was resolved to seize the person 
of the emperor, and thus to enforce the submission of his 
people. An excuse for this was soon found. In a quari-el 
with the natives, the goveriior of Vera Cruz, witli some of 
the troops left on the coast, had boon slain, as tho Spaniards 
asserted, at the instigation of Montezuma. Cortes re- 
quested an interview, charged the emperor with treachery, 
and demanded that the murderers, as he named them, 
should be sent for. Montezuma denied any participation 
in the act, and ordered his officers immediately to appear 
in the capital. Cortes then demanded as a proof of his 
sincerity that he should accompany the Spaniards to their 
quarters, which the monarch at first indignantly refused ; 
but at length, terrified by the stem demeanour of the 
Spaniards, ordered his i*oyal litter, and was carried off ap- 
parently a voluntary prisoner. Ho with some difficulty 
restrained the losing indignation of his guards, and quieted 
a popular tumult, which, witli courage to use it, might have 
freed him and his people from the yoke of the stranger. 

Though treated witli all the customary marks of respect, 
and surrounded by his usual attendants, Montezuma was 
in truth a prisoner in tlie camp of tho Spaniards, who 
guarded him everywhere with jealous anxiety. Sometimes 
the conduct of the rude soldiery made him feel sensibly 
his altered condition, but Cortes, who feared nothing more 
than an open rupture, impressed all intentional insults 
with stem severity. The Spaniards, to favour their escape 
in case of extremity, had built some brigantines on tho 
lake, whose powers of sailing struck wonder into the igno- 
rant Mexicans, and in these Montezuma was taken to tho 
neighbouring forests, where he occasionally enjoyed tlie 
pleasures of the chase. His nephew, the lord of Tezcuco, 
was meditating an insurrection, and openly defied the in- 
vaders, but Cortes, working on the fears of Montezuma, 
still supreme everywhere but in his own capital, had the 
bold chief seized by treachery and placed in irons, with his 
chief adherents. This was thought a lenient sentence from 
tho Spaniards, who had lately shown their vindictive 
cruelty, by burning at the stake the Aztec chiefe whoso 
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Buccessifal resistance to foreign oppression hod formed the 
first pretence for imprisoning the emperor. 

Cortes next required Montezuma to swear allegiance to 
the King of Spain, and the emperor, in a fUU assembly of 
his caciques, submitted, though with tears in his eyes/ 
This step seems to have been dictated to him, as much by 
superstition as fear, as he still belieyed the Spaniards to 
be the descendants of the fair-haired god, who had sent 
them to reclaim the superiority of the land. In token of 
submission he gave up to them the whole of his accumu- 
lated treasure of gold, estimated as worth £1,400,000 steiv 
ling of our present money. The fifth of this was set aside 
as the royal share, and the remainder divided, in propor- 
tion to their rank, among the conquerers, not without loud 
murmurs' and disputes, which the general found some diffi- 
culty in allaying. Cortes next tried to convert the em- 
peror, who firmly resisted, but after consulting with his 
priests, gave up one of the shrines of tiie great temple to 
the Christians, who turned it into a chapel with an altar, 
crucifix, and image of the Virgin. This open insult to their 
national religion roused the latent feeling of the Aztecs, 
who bad borne all the former insults to their monarch and 
themselves with patience. The whole city was on the eve 
of insurrection, which the influence of Montezuma could 
hardly restrain. In an interview with Cortes he warned 
him to leave the city without delay, as the gods were highly 
ofi'ended, and that he had but to raise his finger and every 
Aztec in the land would be in arms against them. Cortes 
promised to comply, but delayed on various pretences, in 
expectation of aid from Spain. . 

The emissaries he had sent to that country with the news 
of his brillant discovery, found the emperor, Charles V., 
too much interested in his German politics to attend to the 
rich monarchy now laid at his disposal, and he postponed 
deciding between Cortes and his rival Velasquez. But the 
latter, stimulated to revenge by the rich prize which Cortes 
seemed to have snatched firom his grasp, prepared to 
avenge himself. He raised a force of about a thousand 
men in Cuba, and entrusted the command to an officer 
named Narvaez, with orders to depose Cortes. Narvaez 
landed on the coast, and taking up his quarters at Cem- 
poalla, sent messengers to Vera Cruz, demanding the'smv 
render of the fort. Sandoval, the governor, with prompt 
decision, seized the emissaries, packed them on the back of 
native porters, and hurried them ofif to Cortes in the capi- 
tal. The general received them with customary politeness, 
won them to his cause by bribes, and then sent them back 
with a letter to Narvaez. Their accounts of the generosity 
of Cortes, and of the wealth he had conferred on his fol- 
lowers, were soon spread through the camp of his rival, 
and confirmed by friar Olmedo, sent nominally as an envoy 
to Narvaez, but in reality for the purpose of gaining infor- 
mation, and of securing adherents by liberal bribes, and 
still more liberal promises. Cortes was now in a position 
of extreme difficulty, with a small garrison in a vast city 
full of mutinous enemies, and with a dangerous rival sup- 
ported by a superior force ready to attack him, and under- 
mining all his influence on the mind of the natives. Leav- 
ing a portion of his troops in Mexico, he proceeded rapidly 
to the coast with the remainder," and on arriving within a 
short distance of Cempoalla, halted to refresh his men, 266 
in number. Narvaez, aware of his approach, had moved 
out to attack him, but a storm coming on he returned, 
thinking Cortes still distant, and trusting to his vast su- 
periority of numbers. He little knew the enterprising 
courage of his opponent, who, assembling his weary and 
hungry troops, proposed an immediate assault, which was 
received with enthusiasm. Fording a river swollen by the 
rain, they toiled onwards through the woods and muddy 
roads, till coming suddenly to a cross erected by them when 
on their journey to Mexico, all fell on their knees, and the 
bold friar Olmedo absolved them of their sins and gave 
them his benediction. * Wonderfiilly invigorated and fe~ 
freshed,* they marched into the town, where all was silent, 
save the loud howl of the tempest, and their own measured 
• tread. Narvaez, roused from his sleep, called his men to 
their posts, bat the hardy TeteranB of Cortes were already 



among them, and Narvaez, severely wounded, was tate 
prisoner with his most resolute supporters, the reifi&iitds, 
nothing loath it would appear, giving in their subnuEaiQti 
to the conquerer. The morning sun first revealed the dis- 
parity of the troops ; and those of Narvaez, chagrined tt 
their defeat, began to murmur, but the ready eloqneDce, 
the gifts and promises of Cort^ soon recondled tkoa to 
the change of their generaL 

Never was union more needed among the Spaniflnk 
Messengers from the capital brought news that the wkk 
dty was in rebellion, and the garrison shut up in tkir 
quarters in instant danger of destruction. Cortes hastentd 
thither to their relief but everywhere on his journey vts 
met by signs of alienation among the natives. The vilUpis 
were deserted, and provisions furnished witii difl^t/. 
No rejoicing crowd now welcomed him to the dty: the 
streets were lonely or filled with dark and gloomy cour- 
Tenances. He was permitted, however, to join the garrison 
who for some time had been kept in close blockade, and ftotc 
learned the cause of their unpopularity. Alvarado, wkL 
he had left as governor, on jome imfounded suspicioo < 
an insurrection, had massacred six or eight hundred ( 
the chiefe who had assembled unarmed for a religious fe- 
tival, and then pillaged their bodies of thdr gold oni^ 
ments. Such atrocious cruelty and shameless avarice ven 
too much even for Indian patience ; a general attack wa- 
made on the Spanish quarters, and would probably iwtt 
been successful, had not Montezuma interfered. « Out of s 
regard for his safety they desisted from the attack, a&d 
endeavoured to reduce the garrison by fiunine. Corue 
sternly reproved the mad conduct of his governor, but io- 
flicted no fiirther punishment. This in his condition wu 
indeed scarcely possible, as liis whole foroe was needed t) 
oppose the rising stonn. His troops now amounted to 
1250 Europeans, and probably 8000 Lidian allies. 

Cortes, on his return, had treated Montezuma inih 
marked disrespect, probably doubting his fidelity, and 
angry at the want of provisions. Some of his attendants 
had requested an interview, but the Spaniard fieroelj re- 
plied — * Go, tell your master and his people to open tk 
markets, or we will do it for them at their cost. Socb 
after, however, at his request he set free Cuitlafauflc ik 
brother of Montezuma, and the heir of the throne, with ths 
purpose of allaying the tumult. But this bold chief ifid 
experienced warrior chose another part. Assuming tfee 
authority his brother had virtually resigned, he called his 
followers to the field. The Spanish quarters -were assaulted 
with desperate resolution ; clouds of arrows and showers 
of stones were poured into them from all quarters, and 
though the murderoiis artillery mowed down the assailants 
in crowds, new warriors were ready to fill their place, till 
night put an end to the combat Next day Cortes sallied 
into the town at the head of his troops, but the streets were 
everywhere barricaded, and when one defence was broken 
down by the cannon, another was immediately raised, 
while his followers were annoyed by arrows and stones f5rt)0 
the roofs of the houses. Evening again closed the combat 
but brought no rest to the Spaniards, who now feared an 
immediate attack. In the morning, Cortes requested Mon- 
tezuma to interfere, but the indignant monarch reffased: 
* He desired only to die. It was of no use speaking U) tie 
people, who would not believe him nor the false words and 
promises of Cortes.' At length, when Cortes promised to 
leave the city if permitted, he consented to interpoee. 
Dressed in royal splendour he appeared on the battlements, 
and the assailants bowed in silent homage before their dx>- 
narch. But when he counselled them to lay down tiieir arms 
and allow the strangers to escape, a murmur ran throngb 
the multitude. * Base Aztec,' they exclaimed, * woman, cow- 
ard I the white men have made you a coward— fit only t» 
weave and spin.' At length a shower of missiles were di- 
rected towards him, and wounded by the arrows, Btmk 
down senseless by a stone, the unhappy monarch was borne 
to his apartments. Here, in gloomy silence, he refo^MJ^ 
have his wounds dressed, tore oflf the bandages, determined 
not to survive his honour. He lived only a few days longer, 
having died on the 80th June, 1620, less than dght months 
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from the day on which he had welcomed the strangers to 
his capital. He persisted in his faith to the last, notwith- 
standing the earnest endeavours of Cortes and father 01- 
meda for his conversion. Before the arrival of the Span- 
iards, he had the character of a bold, warlike, and cruel 
monarch; to them he was always kind, generous, and 
faithftil — perhaps in consequence of his superstitious belief 
in their heavenly origin. 

Meanwhile, Cortes in a desperate assault had stormed 
the great temple, and burned the shrines on its summit, 
lie was now resolved to retreat, but the bridges over the 
canals were broken down, and ho sallied from his fortress 
to restore them. The great street was cleared by repeated 
charges of cavalry, only to bo filled anew by fresh comba- 
tants, and in the evening the Spaniards had to retire weary 
and disheartened. In a council of war retreat was Ailly 
resolved upon, and it was determined, partly on the recom- 
mendation of an astrologer, to make the attempt by night. 
A portable bridge was formed to pass the canals, and the 
soldiers, loading themselves with the most valuable part of 
the trefi3ure, and formed into order by their leader, set out 
on their retreat They passed in silence through the dty, 
and had reached the end of the causeway joining it to the 
mainland before an enemy appeared. But the guards sta- 
tioned there soon gave the alarm, the loud drums in the 
temples called the people to arms, and before the first gap 
in the dyke was passed, the Indians thronged thick upon 
thorn. The lake was covered with canoes, from which ar- 
rows and darts were poured on the Spaniards, now checked 
in their advance by the second opening. Well would it 
have been for Cortes had he prepared bridges for all the 
openings, but time would not permit, and he intended to 
have carried the one forward as it was successively ro- 
qalred. But now it was wedged firmly among the stones 
and could not be moved, and the dark opening had to be 
crossed as they best might. This was not difficult for the 
oorse, but the foot perished in great numbers; many 
weighed down by the weight of treasure with which they 
were loaded. Another opening still remained, and had 
not the Indians stopped to collect the spoil scattered on the 
dyke, not one perhaps of the Spaniards would have es- 
caped. On the mainland Cortes collected the survivor?, 
weary, wounded, and drenched in the salt water of the 
lake. Various accounts of the loss remain, but Prescott 
assomes the statement of Gomara, who makes it 450 of the 
Christians, with 4000 of their native allies. Well may 
this disastrous retreat be named the noche trUte, * the sad 
or melancholy night,' in the annals of the conquest-. 

The ensuing day Cortes remained in a teocalli, fh)m 
which he had driven a body of the enemy in order to rest 
his men ; and the Mcwcans, busy perhaps with other mat- 
ters, did not molest thcn^ They then began their journey 
in the night towards the friendly TIascala, but had to take 
a circuitous route round some of the lake?. They suffered 
much from want of provisions, andfrt}m the crowds of ene- 
mies who now pressed upon them on all sides, cutting off 
the stragglers, but at length reached the mountain barrier 
near Otumba. In the plain beyond, they found an im- 
mense army ready to dispute tlieir passage ; and Cortes, 
with his weary forces, would gladly have shunned the con- 
test But there was no way of retreat ; so fbrming his men 
into the best orderv he attacked the Indian host As usual, 
the skill and weapons of the white men prevailed over those 
of the natives ; but though hundreds of the latter perished, 
new combatants pressed closer on the worn out Spaniards. 
Plight was utterly impossible, and nothing seemed left but 
to sell their lives dearly, when Cortes discerned at a little 
distance the leader of the Indian army. Calling some of 
the bravest to follow him, he forced his way up to the 
chiei^ and struck him through with his lance whilst one of 
his companions seized the standard. The deatli of their 
leader spread dismay throng the Indians ; they fled in con- 
cision, pursued and cut down by the Spaniards and their 
Tlascalan allies. Delivered from instant destruction in 
this truly wonderful manner, Cortes soon entered the 
Tlascalan territory, and was kindly received by the ohie& 
<* the republic. 



The fidelity of his allies was put to a new tost by nn 
embassy from Mexico inviting them to conclude a peace, 
and unite in expelling the strangers fix)m their land, which, 
after a warm debate, was rejectied. A mutiny next arose 
among his own followers, many of whom insisted on re- 
turning to the coast, but the eloquence of Cortes, aided by 
his promises and presents, restored the troops to their fide- 
lity. He then proceeded to punish the surrounding tribes 
who had shown their hostility to the Spaniards during 
their late adversity, and soon reduced them to obedience. 
His iluropean force was at the same time increased by the 
arrival of troops ftx)m Cuba, sent by Velasquez to reiiSbroc 
his opponent Narvaez, of whose fate he was still ignorant, 
but who made no scruple of transferring their services to 
the victor. These vessels also brought the small-pox into 
the New World, where it was formerly unknown, but over 
which it spread with fnghtfhl rapidity, cutting off the na- 
tives by thousands. Among other victims was Cuitlahuac, 
the warlike emperor of Mexico, who was succeeded by his 
nephew Guatemozin, a young but valiant prince well ex- 
perienced in war. 



RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 
A pleasant sketchy, and most beautifully got up volume, 
with the subjoined title,* has just made its appearance. 
The writer is an English physician who left this country in 
1842, * determined,' as he says, * to make the tour of Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, and La Vendde, but without any pre- 
cise plan of movements, and to establish for my family 
some healthflil and agreeable head-quarters, where tlic 
younger members might have the advantages of education.' 
Having settled his family at Granville, one of the seaports 
of Normandy, our physician, to preserve himself fh)m the 
ennui usually attendant on the want of any fixed employ- 
ment, set about making excursions to the different re- 
markable places in the country. The interest which he 
felt in architecture and antiquities seems to have enabled 
liim, by the aid of a happy disposition, to enjoy himself 
mightily in these semi-pedestrian rambles ; but we think 
he has been partially misled by his love for these studies, 
in committing to print so much of mere guide-book matter 
in relation to them. And as we are promised a supplemen- 
tary volume to the present (to consist of Rambles in Brit- 
tany and La Vendt^e) our medtcin voyageur will perhaps 
excuse na for a. hint which may be useful in his next pub- 
lication. 

The town of Avranches was amongst the first places of 
note visits by Dr Hnirby. It is a toWn of high antiquity, 
having been founded by the Romans, who had a military 
station there, and is interesting to Englishmen as being 
the place where Henry IT. performed his humiliating pe- 
nance for the part v.'hich he was supposed to have taken in 
the murder of Thomas Ji Becket. The stone in the cathe- 
dral porch upon which he knelt to receive absolution from 
the Pope's legate, is amongst the curiosities of Avranches. 
It happened to bo the fair-day when Dr Hairby visited the 
town, and his account of the occurrences thereat is worth 
quoting, as carrying us back to the time when similar 
scenes were enacted in our own country. He says — 

* I pushed on to a crowd in front of the college, where a 
man was blowing a trumpet — with a clangour that might 
have been heard at the farthest end of the town — seatod 
in a heavy cabriolet fr<»m which a pair of post-horses had 
been just removed. The musician, who was a curious 
ourang-outang looking fellow, enveloped in black hair, 
which reached to his knees, and with a showy travelling 



* Rambles in Normandy. By Jambs Haibbt, M.D. London : 
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cap placed jauntily on bis hc»ad, after giving *a louder 
and a louder strain/ ceased to play ; he then made a long 
oration with great volubility, exhibiting phials of quack 
medicine, and inviting any persons with decayed teeth to 
allow him the pleasure of relieving them. One man suc- 
ceeding another entered the cab, and after submitting to 
the torture of hearing a speech on his peculiar case, and 
making a wry face or two, saw his extracted tooth ex- 
hibited to the spectators in triumph, almost before he felt 
that it had been removed from his jaw. Sometimes the 
dentist poked out two instead of one ; but then he assigned 
some plausible reason for the mistake. The operation was 
generally accomplished with a crooked nail, and I believe 
for the charge of eight sous per, tooth. How the fellow 
picked up money enough to pay for his post-horses was a 
mystery to mo. 

Much amused with my dexterous brother professional, 
as he held up the molar tusk of an old dame, which no 
member of the faculty could have taken out in better style, 
I made my way up a passage, in which were booths or tra- 
velling wagon carts of all sorts of merchandise. In one 
a man, standing on a table, and hating almost a bale of 
handkerchiefs around his neck, copamenced selling them 
in the Dutch auction manner, setting up each handker- 
chief a little above its value, and gradually lowering the 
sum, until he brought it down to what he thought a suffi- 
cient price, for no one seemed disposed to bid sooner; 
then, when some one of the bystanders bid that, he threw 
it to him as a matter of course. This man of words and 
bales scattered his articles as rapidly as they were bought, 
with most wonderful precision among the purchasers, but 
apparently in a random and careless manner, hardly stop- 
ping to count the money, or almost to take it, and quite 
certain that no one would cheat him of a single sou. 

A little further on was a stand covered with cakes of 
different kinds, which were gambled for by boys and girls; 
the cakes were placed on a round table which had a kind 
of dial plate on it, on which was mai'ked Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; the buyers put down a sou for 
their chance, the index twirled round, and the number at 
which the index stopped, marked the quantity which the 
buyer was to receive, who had thus his chance of twelve 
cakes; however (probably from some artifice in the 
mechanism, or fh)m the amiable desire of the cake-seller 
to save the purchaser any labour in arithmetic), the prize 
was generally nearer the unit than the twelflh point, to the 
great disappointment of the juvenile gamesters, who are 
by such meaiis imbued fh)m an early age with the love 
of play in some form or other. 

Having purchased something like gingerbread, and 
a map of La Manche, for three sous, I passed through the 
alley of tents, and came to the pig market, wherein was 
every variety of the hog family. The Normandy pig is, 
probably, the most liideous and ill-shaped in the imiverse, 
whether viewed with the eye of a farmer looking to profit 
or merely in reference to personal beauty, in*espoctive of 
the shambles in perspective; and the most imcomely 
women that I have ever seen were those who were there 
collected round the swine. At a distance, their tall coife 
grouped together, looked pretty, but, on near approach, 
the picturesquencss of the towering cap was lost in the 
ugliness of the fiu;e and figiu^ it surmounted; their hair 
combed back in that imnatural and unbecoming way, 
which takes such a liberty with the face it was. designed 
to ornament; low and yellow foreheads, short ungainly 
figures, supported on sabots, which, tiiough very useful, 
are certainly very unbecoming, made as unprepossessing 
an ensemble of womankind as I ever witnessed. 

I saw sucking pigs sold for from fifty to eighty sous 
each ; how cheap a luxury ! one of my countrymen was 
determined to enjoy it, for I saw him and his himne, each 
armed with a basket, making their way through the differ- 
ent creels ; at lengUi, after a considerable time spent jn 
in^>ection and handling, they made a purchase of a promis- 
ing young grunter, but the difficulty was how to get it home ; 
the master's basket was only intended for holding fruit, 
the servant's for vegetables ; into the latter the pig was 



popped ; but, with a squeak, he got out again, for the lid 
could not be closed over him. I looked on, amused with 
the scene, for the master was half-ashamed to zssA la 
catching the runaway, ana yet unwilling to withhold his 
aid; the matter ended, however, in the woman's taking 
the little fellow under her arm, an act of condesoenaoo to 
which I suspect very few of our English maids would htr? 
yielded, and one which I thought very creditable to tb« 
Norman. ' I followed the same party to the vegetable mir- 
ket^ where the howM made the purchases and filkd ker 
own and her master's basket. 

In the evening I sallied forth again. The borae-fiur hsd 
concluded ; for, by law, it must terminate at four o'clock, 
and cider drinking had commenced. Sixteen great ton- 
neaux were drawn up on the open space, called the Palet, 
near some very large tents, and before night I believe tbej 
were nearly drain^ ; the sales, however, of the preoediEg 
day or two having materially assisted this operation. 

No fieur is without its show ; this one was announced to 
consist of puppets and the apotheosis of Napoleon. I paid 
four sous and witnessed a long puppet tragedy, wberdn 
Don Diego first murders his sisters, tiieu his mother, tnd, 
as a grand ^TUi^, stabs himself in a fit of remorse over tbf 
tomb of his relatives. The showman and his wi/b sop- 
portibd the dialogue, which was in the true style of mode 
heroics and false sentimentalism ; but certainly the cor- 
rectness of enunciation and of language was much superior 
to what I should have heard at a similar exhibition in 
England. The deification came last : on the summit of t 
high pillar in the clouds, stood the idol of France, dres^ 
as on earth, in a green coat, white breeches, long cavjlrr 
boots, and a three-cocked hat on his head. To the right 
and left stood some of his marshals, bareheaded. The 
showman spoke to the spectators in words which I translate 
literally : * Napoleon in heaven takes off his hat and sa- 
lutes his generals.' And so he did; suiting the .action to 
the words, he bowed, with the most condescending gnc« 
imaginable, to them all. Suddenly the stage became il- 
luminated with red light, and, as the emperor was in the 
act of salutation, the curtain dropped. 

A strange scene, in which the ludicrous and the im- 
pious were thus blended, a hero in heaven performing tii« 
part of a petit-mciitre ! Even while I write, the absurditT 
of the act makes me smile, yet I can never make a jest of 
sacred matters, or see them pantomimed, witiiout rcmeoi- 
bering the remark of Dr Johnson, * that it is a mode d 
merriment which the good man hates for its profiinitj, and 
the witty man for its easiness and vulgarity.' 

Wolves being still met with in some parts of Normandy, 
a high price is set on their heads ^ the authorities. Hie 
neighbourhood of Avranches was, amongst other quaiierB, 
infested by these animals, and particularly by a she-wolf 
and two males — 

* Which, though frequently fired at, escaped until three 
years ago, when M. Edmond le Masson, the author of a 
sporting work, roused one of them near La Tetc \ I* 
BcBudry, a place which derives its name IVom that of a 
woman who, many years ago, was devoured there bj a 
wolf. He was fortunate enough to get a shot at a woI£ at 
a hundred yards, and to lodge an ouuce ball in the neck 
of the brute, which dropped, struggling and howling; bo^ 
as Mr M. was about to &*e again, it got up, and gained an 
open space; the sportsman, unwilling to shoot him in the 
rear, endeavoured to hit him in front or in flank. His gun 
having missed fire while running on, he put on a f^ 
cap, and at ten paces poured some heavy deer^hot into 
the head of the wolf, as it was advancing towards him «it^ 
open jaws. It fell, and M. Masson gave him more than 
My kicks with the iron heels of his heavy hunting boots. 
Up came the pack then in fViU cry, and every dog of them 
inflicted a bite on the prostrate and mangled carcflss. A 
Norman hound, however, which had seized the wolfs tail, 
paid dearly for his temerity; for the animal recoTered | 
from its stupor, suddenly turned round, and sdied the 
neck of the hound, which, guarded by a brass collar, 
escaped with a single bite. M. Masson himself attacked 
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unexpectedly, struck the wolf (with the stock of his heayy 
gun, which was broken against the hardest set of teeth ho 
had crer seen) a disabling blow, and so escaped a serious 
rojury ; but not before the beast had bitten through his 
blouse and part of his trousers. He gave the coup de 
grace with another ball. From a post-mortem examina^ 
tion it appeared that the largo shot, flattened by the wolf's 
jaw, had broken only one tooth, and merely stunned the 
brute.* 

A very inconvenient sort of rule regarding fires, and one 
which must have the effect of pretty well clearing the 
streets, seems to prevail in some towns of Normandy. At 
St James, * the law by which every person present at a fire 
must assist in extinguishing it, is carried out without re- 
gard to sex, class, or age, I have hoard of young ladies, 
who had rushed out en cJumise to escape the devouring 
element, being compelled to carry water; and at St 
James, four of my fnends, although the fire was almost 
extinguished, were ordered by the gendarmes to fall into 
rank, and assist in passing cans of water fi-om the reser- 
Toir to the old rafters. Two fashionably dressed ladies 
narrowly escaped being pressed in the same manner by the 
mob.* 

Another odd custom — that of girls periodically sell- 
ing their hair — prevails in many parts of France. At 
St Hilaire, which the author visited, the traffic is car- 
ried on on market days, * between buyers of hair fyr wigs, 
fronts, ringlets, &c. and the peasant women. The pedlars, 
instead of paying cash, usually exchange cotton handker- 
chiefs, worth from one franc to two-and-a-half^ or some 
other article of rustic finery, for the tresses cf the f»iir sex ; 
and any one who has seen a butcher or horse-dealer in a 
lair, undervaluing the animal which he is about to purchase, 
can conceive the afl*ectcdly contemptuous look with which 
the dealer in h.iir views the most silken locks that ever 
ornamented the head of woman. The despoiler passes his 
rude fingers in every direction through the luxuriant locks, 
depreciating the colour, texture, leugtli, and every con- 
ceivable quality, and then, when his silly dupe accepts the 
price, he draws out his great shears, and remorselessly 
serers the hair, which he throws into a eoarse sack ; and 
all this is done in open market, at mid-day. The only 
blush of shame felt, is when a damsel is told that her hair 
IS too short, and that she must wait another year to be 
cropped, or when the dealer clips off the precious locks, 
with the sleight and dexterity of a conjuror, before she 
has docided whether slio will part vrith them or not Do- 
liUh wrtnched the secret of his strength from Samson ; 
but some fiend, worse than Delilah, some avaricious de- 
mon, must have first suggested to woman the barter of one 
of her greatest ornaments. If she can so lightly part with 
the covering of her head, she may be secure of tiie lining 
of her heart, for who could love a woman that sold her 
Iwur for a handkerchief? * 

We will conclude our notice of Dr Ilairby^s amusing 
l>ook by extracting a story illustrative of the defective con- 
dition of the criminal law in Normandy fifty years ago. 
The Revolution has helped to mend these proceedings 
tliroughout Fftmce ; but it is well known that cases like 
the following are of frequent occurrence at the present day 
ifl Germany. 

* STOUT OF MAJUE SALMON. 

'On the 18th of August, 1781, Marie Salmon entered 
«e Bcrvice of Madame Duparc, who resided in the town or 
^en. In the house she found seven persons, M. and Madame 
^"pwc, thcbr two sons, one twenty-one years of age, and 



the other a boy of eleven ; their sister, who was seventeen ; 
and the fivther and mother of Madame Duparc, M. and 
Madame de Beaulieu, both upwards of eighty years of age. 
Marie received the following instructions : — Every morn- 
ing she wa^ to purchase a quantity of milk, and make a 
Umillie for M. do Beaulieu, against seven o'clock ; shortly 
afterwards she was to attend Madame de Beaulieu to 
church ; then make purchases at market — in shorty all 
the minute details of the mhiage were explained to her. 
Sho was informed, too, thatcshe would be assisted in her 
work by Madame Duparc and her daughter. It will be 
seen 'that these minute details are not superfluous. The 
following morning Marie Salmon made the houillic ; and, 
as desired by her mistress, without salt, and took it to M. 
de Beaulieu. On the 6th of August, which was Sunday, 
she changed the pockets she had worn during the week, 
putting on a clean pair. The first were blue, with stripes 
of white and yellow ; the second were of two colours only, 
blue and white. 'She hung the pair she had taken off on 
the back of a chair in her small room, which was on the 
ground floor, near tho dining-room, and open to every one. 
On the Gth, the mill^ for which she had every other day 
gone herself was bro Jght to tlie house. Madame Duparc, 
who told Marie that it had been delivered, cleaned a sauce- 
pan, and gave her the jar in which the flour was kept 
Marie mixed tho flour wiUi water. Three persons, Madame 
Duparc, her daughter, and her youngest son, were pre- 
sent The saucepan was on the fire; Madame Duparc 
asked if sho had put in any salt, to which she answered, 
no, as she had been forbidden to do so ; her mistress took 
up the saucepan, went towards the buffet put her hand 
into the saltbox and sprinkled the houillic with what ^^ 
least appeared to be salt The houillie was put on a plate, 
and served to M. de Beaulieu. Marie led Madame do 
Beaulieu to mass, then did some business in the town, and 
returned home about midday, when she learned that the old 
man had been seized with colic and vomiting ; and that he 
was then suffering the most excruciating pain. Ho was 
put to bed ; and Marie, by the orders of her mistress, re- 
mained in the chamber with him. His state became more 
and more alarming, and a chemist's attendant was sent for, 
who applied cupping glasses over the stomach; but the 
poor old man died about five o'clock in the evening, in 
frightftil agony. Though the symptoms of poison were 
evident to all the family, no| antidote w}<s administered to 
the sufferer ; nor was a regular practitioner called in. An 
ignorant shop boy, who was one day to be a barber-sui-- 
geon, was the only person summoned, and he could not 
conjecture the cause of the malady. When the old man 
first felt pain, Madame Duparo sent her eldest son off to 
inform his father, who was absent, of the dreadful state of 
tho grandfather ; and this young man never appeared at 
the trial. 

After M. do Beaulieu was dead, a nurse was sent for, and 
Marie sat up 'with her to watch the body. The following 
morning she went into the kitchen, and found Madame 
Duparo there, who at once began to find fault; but the 
melancholy excitement and fatigues of the night had so 
overpowered Marie's strength, tliat in spite of all her 
efforts to keep her eyes open, sho foil asleep on a chair. 
Madame Duparc, without disturbing her, occupied herself 
in preparing dinner, until her husband came home, when 
Marie was roused and sont to the stable to attend to lus 
horse. The dinner party consisted of seven persons, in- 
cluding Madame de Bouguillot, sister of the mistress of tho 
house, and her son. The soup was served out by Madame 
Duparo; and, when Marie entered to change the plates, 
the young Duparc remarked, that he felt some odd taste in 
his mouth; but no other observation was made. The 
guests remained two hours and a half at the table. After 
the dessert Marie retired into the kitchen. She had just 
finished her dinner, wlien young Duparc complained of 

Eains in the stomach ; and, one after another, all those who 
ad dined, felt the same terrible sensations. Madame Du- 
parc ran into the kitchen, and screamed, * Oh ! mon Dicu I 
we have taken poison ! we are all poisoned!' She instantly 
sent for a chemist, desiring him to bring an antidote agaiast 
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arsenio. Marie was examined and accusecL She protested 
that she was innocent, and quite ignorant of all that was 
passing aronnd her. Reports were circulated about the 
town: seven persons were said to have been poisoned. Yes- 
terday a poor old man, eighty years of age, died from 
poison; seven to-day. Who is the culprit? All answered, 
< Marie Salmon ! ' The noise and exclamations of Madame 
Buparo were the foundation of this report The whole of 
the quarter of the town in which they lived was in com- 
motion, and an excited mob before the house. The words 
arsenic, poison, vengeance, justice, were heard from every 
mouth. The friends of the fisimily of Duparo assembled 
and assailed the poor girl with inquiries. Overcome with 
fatigue and the questioning, which every moment became 
more urgent, she tookrefiige in her chamber, threw herself 
on her bed, and, from exhaustion, is said to have slept 
soundly. The irritation of the crowd increased every mi- 
nute, imtil, maddened by her non-appearance, tiiey entered 
her room, dragged her from her bed, and overwhelmed her 
with abuse. Mens. Hubert, a surgeon, and friend of the 
family, was requested by Madame Duparc to examine the 
clothes of the girl ; her pockets were taken off, and he ob- 
served some shining particles amongst crumbs of bread, 
which he took home to analyse, and pronounced to be 
arsenic ! M. Freby, an avocat, was sent for, that he might 
hear, from Madame Duparc herself^ the details of the ter- 
rible events which had befallen her family. He went to 
the Procureur de Roi, and charged Marie Salmon with the 
crime of poisoning the old man, and attempting to poison 
the rest of the family. She was arrested, and, without any 
examination, the doors of the prison were closed upon her. 
On the 8th of August, the body of M. de Beaulieu under- 
went a post-mortem examination. The surgeons gave their 
report, and imanimously agreed, that the imfortunate old 
man had been poisoned. Preparations for the trial pro- 
ceeded with activity. The evidence of the Duparc family 
was taken, and of all the other witnesses, and the powder 
found in Marie Salmon's pocket was considered an incon- 
trovertible proof that she was the guilty person. 

'It sometimes happens, that a gradual reaction takes 
place in the mind of the public. .At first, incensed against 
a supposed culprit ; tlien, by degrees, the first impressions 
are softened down; the circumstances become more de- 
liberately canvassed ; men examine, inquire, and doubt. 
This exactly happened in the case of Marie Salmon. 
People began to ask, * If the accusation was not probably 
unfoi^ded ? if it was natural that a domestic should poison 
a whole family, without any ^parent motive for such an 
execrable crime?' — and there was nothing in the known 
character of Marie to justify a belief that she was possessed 
with such a diabolical spirit as to take aw^y the lives of an 
entire fiunily, who had never injured her. The surest way 
to discover the perpetrator of a crime is to find out who 
had an interest in committing it This test was put by 
Machiavel, and it is too obvious to requii'e his sagacity to 
point it out. What, then, could have been Marie's motive ? 
No more satisfactory reason could be assigned, than tiiat 
she must have been possessed with a devil. If manner and 
deportment could have saved Marie under trial, she would 
not have been condemned. Ignorant as was this poor 
country girl, unsupported, alone, against the tribunal, it 
is said she often disconcerted the sagacity of her judges by 
her replies — never, for a moment, lost her collectedness 
and courage — by a^simple and energetic phrase, perplexed 
her accusers; and to wily interrogations, gave candid 
answers. Confronted by more than twenty witnesses, &ce 
to face, she met their accusations ; and sometimes, by her 
simple questions, made them contradict themselves in a 
most remarkable manner. Nevertheless, she was found 
guilty ! On the 17tli of April the tribunal gave a final 
judgment, and condemned her to be burned alive, as a 
poisoner. The unfortimate girl immediately lodged an 
appeal. She was conducted to Rouen, and imprisoned 
there, to wait the judgment of the. court of that city. On 
the 17th of May the sentence of the tribunal at Caen was 
confirmed. The judgment had now become irreversible at 
law, and could only be remitted by tl^ crown. A devout 



priest visited Marie in her dungeon. Her tears, her de- 
spair, her accents of sincerity, and words stamped vitk 
truth, impressed him with the conviction of her innocence i 
He strained every nerve to have the sentence reversed, ind 
gave her hope ; but an order came for hor execution, aui 
she was sent to Caen, where it was to take place. 

On the 26th of May, the f^eral pile was raised in ih 
market-place ; but as Marie declared herself to be cnaat^ 
the execution was put off; not that her allegation wastne, 
but her friends advised her to make the declaratioo, tkt 
they might gain time to present more applications in bfr 
fhvour. The reprieve was for two months. Thetimopa^ 
away ; and, on the 29th of July, preparations were reeom- 
menced, and nothing but the miraculous interposiMoD d 
Heaven could now apparently save her. At the final hoor, 
when the cart stopped before the prison, a king's courier 
arrived fh)m Versailles. The royal ear had be«i reached, 
and Louis XVI. who, whatever his fiiults may have b«c 
always leant to mercy's side, and whoso horror of blood- 
shedding lost him his crown and life, sent an exprea te 
arrest the judgment Two hours more, and the royal ia- 
terposition would have been too late I 

The monarch, having made himself master of the &cts, 
and having laid the minutes of evidence befbre his oonndl, 
directed that the sentence should be reconsidered, and sent 
the case back to the parliament at Rouen ; whose inteVii- 
ygence and legal vision was wonderfully sharpened by ths 
interference of royalty — they now saw clearly the infor- 
malities and illegalities that appeared at the trial, and re- 
versed their sentence. But the Procureur-General was so 
indignant at the decision, reversing the former one^ that 
the parliament were memorialised to revise their amended 
sentence. They were embarrassed, and wished to get rid 
of the affair by a compromise — annulled the sentence of dw 
Court of Caen, giving an order at the same time for taking 
ftirther informations. 

During four years Marie had been pining in a priioD, 
looking forward each day with shuddering to the htm 
when she was to be dragged to the blazing pile, and hansi 
as a murderess. She had again recourse to the king pr&j- 
ing for the termination of her suspense and misery. Tte t 
council brought her case before the parliament at Park 
which at length discharged her, declaring her character to 
be unimpeached. 

This case caused a great sensation in France; asi 
Marie Salmon gained a singular and extraordinary d£gr«e 
of popularity : she was an object of umversal sympathj. 
Every mormng her door was surrounded by a crowd : if 
she went to the theatre, placards were posted up anDO!iQ& | 
ing her presence ; and gifts were -sent to her fh)m all 
parts of ibe kingdom. She married well, and the gorero- [ 
ment appointed her a distributor of stamps, to mark itf 
sense of the previous injustice she had suffered. 

I have thought this trial worth mentioning^ as a speci- 
men of the French mode of procedure in criminal cases, 
although the contusion ^ not at all satisfactory ; eitkr 
Marie was guilty, or Madame Duparc or her son were; or the 
arsenic might have been given through mistake. We are left j 
in doubt which of these three solutions is the correct one; at i 
all events, but for the timely arrival of the king's messen- 
ger, Marie, if innocent, would have been another vidiin to 
circumstantial evidence, which should always be acted on , 
with caution ; for, although in an argumentative poifit <i \ 
view, better than direct, yet the amount of convincing proof | 
being undefined and undefinable, and a number of &cts. 
strongly leading to one conclusion, being, by possibilitT, | 
consistent with another, the extreme penalty of the bw , 
should be enforced — ^when grounded on such endence 
alone — but upon the clearest possible ease. The rapvi ^ 
transition fh>m a convicted criminal to the heroiiie is, in 
the instance before us, a characteristic national trait not to | 
be overlooked. It is, however, manifest that, after Marie's , 
long imprisonment, no possible good, by jray, of public ei- j 
ample to the public, could have iSen obtained by her death. , 
The very feet of her s^tenoe having been suspended » j 
long, would be attributed to the doubtful nature of btf . 
gnilt; and humanity would have revolted at punisbiBeBi 
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80 long postponed, whilst the unfortunate victim was, for 
such a lengthened period, enduring all the pangs and 
agony of suspense and tortured hope/ 



CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO. 
Jt is a generally acknowledged fact, that we only bficome 
folly sensible of the full value and importance of many of 
the blessings and comforts with which we are on all sides 
surroaoded, when, by some unforeseen and sudden cause, 
these' are placed beyond the reach of many, or, it may be, 
withheld from all. The want is still more felt when it 
applies to any of the articles which form a large propoi*- 
tion of the daily food of man. Although for the time it 
may cause much suffering, yet every attentive observer of 
what is passing aroimd him will admit the truth of the re- 
mark, that such occurrences ultimately prove a benefit to 
mankind, from the increased care which is ^ken to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the evil. The late fiulure of the potato 
crop in this and other countries has called forth such an 
mquiry into the causes of the disease, and the mekns by 
wluch it may be prevented, as we feel assured will tend to 
improve the quality of what now forms so important an 
item in the daily food of the human family. We conceive 
it to be the duty of all who have it in their power to give 
publicity to any hints -which may aid in this important, 
matter. With tins view we call thft attention of our readers 
to the following suggestions regarding the cultivation of 
the potato, by Mr Charles P. Bosson, a member of the 
Massachussetts Hort'cultural Society, and editor of. an 
American agricultural journal. Mr Bosson says, that it 
was not till 1771 and 1772 that the practice of cultivat- 
ing potatoes as a field crop began to acquire supporters ; 
but at that time all the grain crops failed, and the famine 
which ensued led to the discovery that proper and sufficient 
nourishment might be derived from those very potatoes 
which had hitherto only been regarded as a luxury, just 
as well as from bread. Still its cultivation did not exceed 
the wants of man himself. It was not till a later period 
that the practice of giving the refuse and surplus to the 
cattle began to creep in. But it was thus gradually dis- 
covered Uiat potatoes might be advantageously cultivated 
as food for live stock. 

* There is no plant,* says Thacr, in his * Principles of 
Agriculture,''* to which I have paid greater attention than 
to the potato. Even before I entered upon tlie practice of 
aitriculture, my attention was ej^cited by. tiie innumerable 
varieties which were produced by raising it from seed. I 
treated it in various ways at that time, merely with a view 
to vegetable physiology, my object being to discover 
whether the distinguishing chai-acters of these varieties 
were due to the natiire of the soil, or the mode of fertilizing 
it. Since that tinae I have, in raising the potato, tried all 
the methods proposed by others, as well as those -which 
I have myself devised. As far as the quantity of produce is 
concerned, the results of various modes of planting and cul- 
tivation have shown but little difference, unless, indeed, 
the cultivation were altogether neglected or badly arranged. 
The quantity of produce was found to depend upon the soil, 
when the species cultivated was the same. But the manual 
labour, and consequently the net profit, varied considerably. 
I have done my utmost to reduce this manual labour to 
the smallest possible amount, without sensibly diminishing 
the produce, for in the raising of potatoes the rent of land 
is much less considerable than the expenses of cultivation.* 

In order to make some sort of classification of the inni|- 
merable varieties of the potato, we must confine our atten- 
tion to the most useful part — the tuber. It is true that the 
leaves and the flowers appear to bear some relation to the 
form of the tuber, but the particular examination of them 
belongs more properly to the botanical cultivator. The 
skin of the potato is, in some varieties, of a dark colour, 
approaching almost to blackness ; in others of a reddish 
violet, which varies to pale, brownish, or yellowish red ; 
in others, again, of a wnitish yellow. The colour of the 
flesh is sometimes yellow, sometimes whitish, or perfectly 
white, and sometimes slightly tinged with red. . ,,, 



The several varieties of the potato have different times 
of arriving at maturity ; that is to say, at the state in 
which the tubers are detached from the maternal plant, 
and the latter dies. 

But the points of difference we have chi^y to consider, 
relate to the consistence of the potato and the quantity of 
starch contained in it Some varieties are very spongy, 
their interstices are filled with water, their specific gravity 
is small, and they contain but a small quantity of nutri- 
ment in a given bulk. The flavour of some potatoes is very 
agreeable; of others very disagreeable. Some improve by 
keeping, otliers are best when f^resh gathered. Some cook 
speedily and burst, others resist the action of steam and 
hot water for a long time. Some varieties require a dry 
soil, becoming quite watery and hollow in the middle when 
grown on land which requires much moisture ; tiicy also 
secrete water in their cavities. Others, on the contrary, 
are very small, and are scarcely worth the expense of cul- 
tivation when grown on a dry soil. Some put out long 
filaments into l£e soil ; others press their tubers so closely 
together, that they show themselves above ground. Some 
varieties thrive particularly well on marshy land, others 
perish on it, and thrive on an argillaceous soil. All these 
particulars must be taken into account, when a selection 
is to be made of varieties for cultivation. The culture of 
a new variety should never be undertaken on a large scale, 
till a proper trial has been made of it 

The amount of produce of each variety must be taken into 
consideration, but the value calculated according to the 
quantity of nutritive matter contained in it. This may be 
judged of approximately by the sensation which the fleshy 
part of the tuber produces when applied to the tongue ; or 
more accurately by cutting the tubers in pieces, drying 
them, and comparing their weight in the dry state with 
what it was before ; but an accurate estimate is only to 
be made, by chemical analysis. Great bulk is by no 
means desirable, if it be not attended with increase in the 
quantity of starch ; for the4)otatoea theu' take up more 
room, although their intrinsic value remains the same, 
and they are more likely to be spoiled. In other respects, 
when potatoes are cultivated for sale, the choice must be 
directed by the taste of purchasers. 

Potatoes will grow on soils of all descriptions, and in 
favourable weather will* yield a good crop, even on mov- 
ing sand, provided that it has been well manured. On a 
stony soil, well prepared, and lightened with dimg con- 
taining straw, the success of the potato is certain, though 
a sandy soil is best adapted to it On clearings and marsh 
lands, provided the soil has been well drained, and espe- 
cially if the turf has been burned upon it, potatoes thrive 
particularly well, and sometimes yield a very large pro- 
duce. It is generally admitted that potatoes grow larger 
after recent manuring ; they will, however, yield a good 
crop, even when raised as a second or third crop ; but the 
soil will then be greatly exhausted. I have never even 
thought of apserting that potatoes do not impoverish the 
soil ; on the contrary, I have stated that they do so ; they 
do not, however, exhaust the resources of the establishment 
in general, but increase those resources to a consider- 
able extent, if they are given as food to the cattle. On 
strong land, freph dung mixed with straw is most bepeficial 
to potatoes, and the more so in proportion to the closeness 
of its contact with them ; it should, therefore, not be carted 
and put into the ground till just before Uie seed time of 
ploughing ; but for light soils, the dung must either be in 
a more advanced stage of decomposition, or it must be mix- 
ed with the earth by several ploughings. Very healthy 
potatoes are also produced by the use of other active 
manures, such as scrapings of horn spread in the furrows 
at the seed time ploughing, rags of wool, and iho rctusc of 
the tan-yard. iWning sheep on to the field after the 
potatoes have been set^ is likewise very efficacious in pro- 
moting their growth, but it gives the tubers a bad flavour. 
There is also a limit to the degree of cultivation proper for 
potatoes; if it be surpassed, the haulm becomes excessively 
large, and falls upon the ground ; the number of tubers is 
then much diminished. 
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AN UNBELIEVEB'S TESTIMONY. 

I will confess that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes me 
ifith admiration, as the purity of the gospel hath its influ- 
ence on my heart Peruse the works of our philosophers, 
with all their pomp of diction ; how mean, how contemptible 
ai*e they, compared with the Scriptures ! Is it possible that 
a book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely 
the work of man? Is it possible that the sacred personage 
whose history it contains, should be himself a mere man ? 
Do we find that he assmued the tone of an entliuiiiast or 
ambitious sectary? What sweetness, what purity in his 
manner ! What an afEecting gracefiilncss in his delivery! 
What sublilnity in his maxims ! What profound wisdom in 
his discourses ! What presence of mind, what subtlety, 
what truth in his replies ! How great the command over 
his passions ! Where is the man, where the philosopher, 
who could 80 live and so die, without weakness, without 
ostentation? When Pkto describes his imaginary good 
man, loaded with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the 
higlicst rewards of virtue, he describes exactly the character 
of Jesus Chi'ist; the resemblauce was so striking that the 
fathers perceived it Socrates died like a philosopher, but 
Jesus Christ like a God. — Bosseau. 

0RNA3iENT. 

Ornament is only valuable when it does not interfere 
with what is useful. The frost which congeals water adds 
much to its -brilluincy, but destroys its utility. Children 
may admire how it sparkles in the sun, but men will re- 
flect that it slakes no thirst — it revives no fiunting heart 

SCEPnCISM UNREASONABLE. 

It would be difficult to study the history of impostui-e, 
whether founded on the miracles of nature or the devices 
of art, wiUiout Icai-ning, if we wish to learn, an important 
leeson. As the mere occupant of a terrestrial paradise, 
man cannot but appreciate the noble provision which has 
been made for his wants and his pleasures, and admire the 
beneficent arrangements which have superadded the refine- 
ments of domestic and social life. In his dominion over 
tlie animal world, ho wields the sceptre of a king ; and in 
tlie freedom of his range over * a thousand hills,' the beauty 
and grandeur of nature hallow with their finer sensations 
the rude activity of his lot. From day to day is repeated 
the mysterious round of life and motion, and were ho thus 
to live and die but in the exercise of Ms physical powers, 
the very source and purposes of his being would be the 
deepest mystery. But when he recognises within liimself 
the germ of intellectual life, the spiritual element which no 
chain can bi^d and nothing sublunary satisfy, the mystery 
of his existence is wrapped up in the higher mystery of 
his fato, and life here and life hei-eafter combine their 
mysterious relations but to perplex and alarm him. 
Mysteriously ushered into life — ^imbibing mysteries in his 
eariicst lessons — encountering them in his studies — an/d 
checketl by them in his aspirations — ho is yet unreasonable 
enough to expect that they will be cleared away from the 
only subject with which they ara inseparably combined. 
Webelieve that races of aniiuals, anterior to man, have been 
buried and embalmed in the solid rock beneath uf ; and yet 
we know not why they lived, and by what catastrophe tliey 
perished. We Ijeiievo that a deluge has swept over the 
earth with its desolatinsj surge, destroying life, and mould- 
ing iato new forms the hills and valleys which it covered ; 
and yet wc cannot discover whence iti* waters came, and 
what was their commission. We believe that masses of 
rock and stone hiive fivllen fcom the heavens ; and yet their 
source and their errand are equal ly unknown. But though 
cherishing even such mysterious convictions, wo yet startle 
at the belief that the Creator of man has revealed to him 
his will, and that the Sovereign, whoso subjects have re- 
belled, has sent a deliverer to their rescue. If the ftdness of 
knowledge has gradually developed to our understanding 
the wonders of creation, the fulness of time will as cer- 
tainly unfold the mysterious arrangements of providence. 
— North Brituh Review. 

WICKED, BUT NOT ASIIAMEI>. 

I never wonder to sec men wicked, but I often wonder 
to see tlicm not ashamed. — Siiift. 



HOUNTAIN-BUEAL OP SWEDEN. 

' In Sweden, on the shores of a lake near Urnea, a vtat 
quantity of extremely fine matter is found, much like flour 
in appearance, and called by the natives 'mountain-mwd;' , 
it is used as food, being mixed with flour, and is mitri- 
tious. But what is this mountain-meal when examined by 
the microscope? Nothing more than the shelly coverings 
of certain animalcules ! As the animals perish, their cover- 
ings accumulate from age to age at the bottom of the ! 
waters, and form a deep layer. This, drying on the dwre, 
or on places which are no longer covered with the water, | 
assumes the appearance whence it has its name, eadi par- \ 
tide being the xelic of a microscopic animaL — Tht Asi- ' 
malcuU. 



THE BAINBOW. 

The evMiing was jjlorioas, and litfht, tbronph the trees, 
riay'd the sunbeams, the raindrops, the birds, and the breeze, 
Tho landscape, outstretching, in loTelinese lay 
On the lap of tbo year in the beauty of May. 

For the queen of the spring, as she pasa'd down tho rale, 
I>efl her robe on the tn-fa, and her broath in the gale • 
And the smile of her promiw gave joy to the houn*. 
And fresh in her footsteps grew herbage and llowetti. 

Tlie sliies, like a banner in sunset nnroll'd. 
O'er tho west, threw their splendour of azure and gol'l. 
But one cloud at a distance grew dense and increawNl, 
Till its margin of bUick touched tho zenith and cast. 

We gazed on the scenes while around na they glow'd. 
When a vi9i<m of beauty appearM on ^he cloud: 
'Twas not like the 6un,'a8 at midday We view, 
Nor the moon tliat walks nightly in star-hght and blue. 

In the hours of its grandeur, sublimely it stood, 
O er tlio river, (he village, the field, and the wood ; 
And river, field, village, and woodland grew bright. 
As oouscioos they gave and afforded delight. 

'Twas the bow of Omnipotence bent in His hanr], , 
Whose grasp, at creation, the universe spann'd — 
The presence of God in a 8>Tnbol sublime — 
His vow from the flood to Uie exit of time. 

A while and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 
Like love o'er a deathcouch, or hope o'er a tomlf; 
Then left tho dark shade, when it slowly retJr«Hl, 
As love had just vanished, or hope had expired. 

Like a. visit, the converse of friends, cr a day, 
That bow from mv sight pass'd for ever away ; 
Like that visit, tliat converse, that day, from my heart 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 



GBTNDIKO AT NAZAHETH. 

Scarcely had we reached the apartment prepared for onr 
reception,' when, looking into the courtryard bdonpng to 
the house, we beheld two women grinding at the mill, in a 
manner most forcibly illustrating tlie saying of our S»- 
viour. They wore preparing flour to make our bread, t5 
is always customary in the country when strangers amrc. 
The two women, seated on the ground opposite each other, 
held between them the Iwo round flat stones, such ae wt 
seen in Lnpland, and such as in Scotland are called 
* querns.' In the centre of the upper stone was a cavi^ 
for pouring in the com ; and by the side of this an upript 
wooden handle for moving the stone. As the opcontion 
began, one of the women, with her right hand, pushed i^ 
handle to the woman opposite, who again sent it to noi 
companion ; thus communicating a rotatory and verjr npd 
motion to the upper stone; their left hands being all m 
wliile employed in supplying fresh com, as fast M tbc 
bran and flour escaped from the sides of the machine.— i/'' 
Clarke's Travels, , 
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THE TARTAN MANTJPACTURR 

It ▼ould be in yain to inquire into the origin of the tartan 
mani^flctare ; it is loet in the mist of remote antiquity. 
T&itaus haTe been worn, and no doubt woven in Scotland, 
since the days of Wallace and Bruce. How long before, 
no annalist records. No matter; our present business is 
irith modern, not with ancient times. For a long period 
ttftans were completely out of fashion throughout the 
most of Scotland, and only worn in the far north, and by 
a few Highland regiments. This might be owing to the 
proscription of the Highland dress by act of Parliament, 
from 1746 till 1782, during which time much of the old 
utional spirit evaporated.* 

About twenty years ago, however, there began to spread, 
imong all chsses, a taste for tartans, chiefly traceable per- 
baps to the writings of Sir Walter Scott and George lY.'s 
Tisit to Scotland, which brought into prominent notice and 
Krived a romantic interest in everything characteristic of 
Uie HighUukd clans. Possibly, too, the sclat gained by the 
'petticoat soldiers' during the war had some share in 
bringing their pectdiar costume into fiishion. At any rate, 
the tartan bcctune all the rage about 1822, and began to 
be worn by both sexes, and in every rank of society. Since 
then, the fiishion Jhas gone on extending every year, till 
now the outward aspect of society is so be-tartaned, that 
were our forefathers to rise from the grave, they would 
suppose the land had been overrun by some unheard-of 
inT&sion from beyond the Grampians, and that Duncans, 
Dugalds, and Donalds of all the clans had fairly driven out 
the Saxons. 

Thirty years ago, it was only in a recruiting party, or 
among the pipers at a country &ir, that the * skyring tar- 
tan trews' were to be seen south of the Forth ; and in 
female attire, tartan was about as little used as corduroy. 
How strangely all this has changed ! At every turn we are 
met by the party-coloured drapery of the clans. In the 
waistcoats, cravats, and inexpressibles of gentlemen, and 
etQl more in the gowns and shawls of the ladies, tartan is 
the ftvourite, nay, the almost universal wear. The variety 
of patterns is infinite. Besides the dark Argyle, the gor- 
g«)ii8 royal Stuart, the genteel M'Pherson, the M^onald 
dress and undress, the bright green Campbell, the rich 
H'Doff, and fifty or a hundred other standard patterns, 
there are fimcy ones in endless succession. And so valu- 



. * So completely was the ancient tartan mannfoctare extin^sbed 
in Scotland at the end of the rebellion, that the ffrandC&ther of the 
preaent Clanronald, just a bnndred years a^o, had to send a pattern 
IJpni the island of South Uist to fiaroelona to get a silk plaid woven ! 
This anecdote we find in a splendid new work on the costume of 
the CelUc tribes, bv Charles Edwaxd Stuart, a irentleman who 



able are some of these esteemed by the inventors, that they 
are registered for protection agunst piracy. 

The manufacture has been improved in a degree corres- 
ponding to its immense extension. Tartans, till of late, 
were made only of native wool, which felt hard, and took 
on but indifferent colours. Now they are made of every 
variety of material, including soft silk and the finest foreign 
wools ; and in fineness of texture and brilliancy of colours, 
the best specimens are calculated to gratify the most sump- 
tuous taste. It may now safely be considered as an establish- 
ed branch of trade. In the mean time, it is one of the most 
flourishing of which the country can boast, and it is per- 
haps more purely national than any other, for, to the best 
of our knowledge, it exists nowhere else. Shawls, and 
other goods with checked patterns, are no doubt made in 
England and other countries ; but the peculiar combina- 
tion of colours which constitutes the genuine tartan, though 
admired and beginning to become fashionable everywhere, 
is as yet only produced in Scotland. The principal seats 
of the manufiicture are Galashiels, Tillicoultry, and Alva. 
In Stirling, Bannockbum, and Kinross, tartan goods are 
also made extensively, but they are chiefly of the common 
old sort) termed hard tartans, &bricated of Scotch wool at 
very low prices, and suitable for the army or exportation. 
In the other places mentioned, soft tartans, manufactured 
from Saxon, Australian, and the best English wools, form 
the prevailing jtrade. Foreign wogls are not only woven 
there, but also spun to a very great extent In the large 
manu&ctories, every process is performed from the un- 
packing of the raw wool to the packing of the finished 
goods. Spinners, dyers, vnnders, warpers, weavers and 
callender men, all find employment within the same pre- 
mises, and much of the work is done by women and chil- 
dren. There are a few fine tartans made in Edinburgh 
and Paisley. The Edinburgh manufacturers get a con- 
siderable portion of their work done in distant village?, 
even as far north as Dunblane. In the city, there is, how- 
ever, fc pretty extensive fSwtory, where tartans, made partly 
of cott^ and called Gala plaids and Oregon checks, are 
produced. Qoods of this desoiiptioB are also made in 
Glasgow in enormous quantities. 

Originally the trade of Galashiels was confined to 
plaiding and coarse blue cloth, and for many years the 
place seemed to advance but little. When Sir Walter Scott 
was rising to the lenith of his fiune, he had but lately become 
a resident in the vicinity. In that character, and as sheriff 
of the coimty, he made a point of attending regularly at 
the annual elections of the deacon. When the good people 
of Galashiels crowded round thdr illustrious neighbour, 
and rejoiced in the honour of his presence among them at 
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the poet himself imagme, that his works were destined to 
promote a taste that would at no distant day proye a source 
of wealth to the country, and above all, to (Galashiels t 
Tet, such has undoubtedly been the case. Had Sir Walter 
Scott spent all the profits of his works in gifts to the town, 
had he endowed it with the fee-simple of Abbotsford, he 
would have done infinitely less for it than he has effected 
by writing the Lady of the Lake and Waverley. In these 
charming fictions he has given a tone to public taste in fiir 
Tour of Uie ancient brecan fabric of Caledonii^ which his 
industrious neighbours on the Gala Water have profited by 
more largely than the people of any other district Brum 
is the power of genius, sudi the strange tqrns of fortune's 
wheel. If the circumstance alluded tp could have been 
foreseen when, twenty or twenty-five years ago, Sir Walteiv 
sitting between the old deaoon and the new, proposed * Pros- 
perity to the tow^ i^id tnuie of GaUuihi^' how rapturpuslj 
would the toast have bfton giTe^ ^d roooived t But pro- 
bably survivors, who were present on these high occasions, 
will deny the possibility of greater enthusiasm than was 
then manifc^ed. At all events, the great man's memoiy 
among his ndghboura must ever be r«v«rtt<^ though it 
were but for the substantial benefits t4s ge¥^^s \mt l^eu 
the means of conferring on them. 

Tartan?, howevpr, do not constitute the entire trac^e (^ 
Galashiels j and this is very fbrtunate fi>r the town, for 
they are not much in deoiand for spring ov summer 
wear, and were there not some other kii^ of goods made 
in the plaofd maiur ^<l3 wpHld b« idle or but pf^rtially 
employed during winter. The mixed stuffs called tweeds, 
which are in $u^ modifications of the black and white pat- 
tern, called the maud or shepherd s plaid, and chiefly 
used fi^r trousers, are luckily wanted most at the very 
season when tartans fqr female dress give plase to lighter 
fabrics. Most of the qiachineiy find materii^ls required 
for the one kind of work happen luckily to suit the otl^er, 
and thus Galashiels goes on all the year round as busy as 
a beehive in June. It has been for several years past, and 
still is, one of the most prosperous towns in the kingdom. 

But it is upon * the banks of the sweet winding Devon ' 
that the rapid progress of the tartan trade is most remark- 
able. There, in the villages of Alva, Tillicoultry, Devon- 
side, and Keillar's Brae, where there is little else made but 
the many-coloured checkered cloth which formed the 
* garb of old Gaul,' a d^ree of prosperity exists scarcely 
to be witnessed in any other part of Scotland. These vil- 
lages are situated at the foot of the Ocbils, and thereby 
ei^joy the advantages of a considerable amount of water 
power, and abun<mn*ce of the pure element for dymna 
washing, and other purposes. The two last-mentioned 
villages seem to have risen into existence but recently. 
Aha and Tillicoultry, however, are of some antiquity, and 
a centuiy and a half ago were known as the seat of a 
trifling manuCacture of coarse wopUen goods. HUicoultry 
serges and blankets had then a name in the market, but 
Tillicoultry tartans have only been heard of within the 
last twenty years. At first these were called blanket 
shawls, and very uncouth cumbersome articles th^ were; 
but the sterling qualities of comfort, divrabiUty, and cheap^ 
ness, recommended theo^ to public &vour, and they have 
been perfected by successive improvements, till now they 
are considered almost an indispensable article of wint^ 
dress for every class of females. In the feur * foot of tha 
hiir villages there are team eighteen to twenty extensive 
firms who have spinning and "Reaving factories of theur ow^,. 
besides 9, number of small manufacturers who purclji^e 
their yarn and give it out to be woven by weavers who have 
looms of their own. It is rather a remarkable f^ that 
the small makers are mostly confined to Alva, and that in 
the other villages there are very f^ manufiMtureiTS besides 
those who have sufiicient command of ct^ltal to carry on 
the business on the &ctory system. What may be the 
cause of this difference we cannot say, but some of the 
effects of it are evident For instance, in Alva there is 
liUle actual saving of money among the optPathrea. Those 
who earn more than they require ftr thett 8^£V0fft» Jf thi^ 
do not advfintoxo their sayiogi in petty ii^an^^icturing 



speculations, seklom save anything at all, but spend thd 
surplus earnings, if not immorally, at least improridentlj 
They take the world as it comes, and think more of tb 
enjoyments of to-day than the neoesaities of to-momn 
In l^coultry, however, and we believe also in the otbe 
places mentioned, ths case is considerably differ^t Tker 
IS there less ' corking,' as it is called, or manufiicturing 3 
a small scale, than in Alva, but more fhigality and fm 
sight among the operatives. The custom ot saving spu 
earnings prevails to a considerable extent About £ifie« 
shil^ngi per week is the ordinary rate of weavers' va^ 
Many of the men were members of a building society, vhid 
l^S lately concluded its <^>erations. They paid fiveshillici 
per yt^ so long as th^ society lasted, and by this mesi 
got dwelling-hoosei of a very comfbrtable descriptioQ boil 
fbr themselves. Another society is in the oonrae of fonoi 
tion for the erection of houses of a superior class, and v 
belicYt ^ is proposed to build more th»n the members n* 
quire for their own accommodation, and let the rest t^ 
tenants on tiie usual terms. These are unequivocal Bjm^ 
toms, not only of prosperity, but of general good coodnci, 
which every kver of lus kind mnst n^ce to sesi 

TiUicoultry is Ipiy fi^ the law^ of the * fi»ot of the bHI^ 
^ll^gea. In 1 841, the population qjf the entire parish vi; 
little more than SQdO. At present we should suppose tb) 
the village itself contains a much greater number. Ctr- 
tain it is, most of the houses seem of very recent date, 
many of them not abone a year old, and a considenbk 
number 94^ in tJ|]|f ooura? of srection. One of the ketones 
alone, that of Messrs Paton, the most extensive in the plact 
and nea^rly new, employs ^00 workers of all kinds, msj 
of these are children, earning firom Is. 6d. per week up- 
wards. They do not seem to be overworked, but cheoiU 
and healthy, and their wages must certainly fiuia s tqj 
usofol supplement to the income of their parents. Neide 
is their education neglected. The Messrs Paton msiouia 
a school at their own expense, where all the childroi ia 
their employment under thirteen years of age are taugtt 
the common elements of knowledge. The same enteiwid- 
ing company have also established a library of perioaiHl 
literature^ including this journal and many similar publi- 
cations, for the use of all Uie people in their factory. Tb^ 
contribute £15 per annum towards ;tfl support, and Uie 
readers are only required to pay one halfi>enny per wedt 
Seveiul other fhctories in the place are managed in a Btnihr 
spuit of enlightened benevolence, and it ^ves us flmm 
to si^, the results seem excellent. A flourishingi iodustri- 
ou^ ^d apparently contented community now 

' Adoras the green rdleys, 
Wfaer* Devon* sw«ei Derom, meaodering flow.' 

And long may these happ^ valleys smile ni a higher mbs 
than with tl^ poet's 

' Green gpreoding boshes. 
And flowers bloonxiug (a^.' 



BIQGilAfHICAXi SI^^TCHSa 

OOLQNCL PAVID CBOCKSIT. 

David Ceockmt was descended fVom Irish progenitors, vbo 
settled in Greene county, East Tennessee, V, 8. His hihf 
was a poor man with a numerous fiunily, of whoa I>»^ 
was the ninth chikL The future member ol CoDgresehvi 
in youth few of those advantages which are deemed ru^oi- 
site to form a stateast^an, his fiither's indig^ce reodermg 
him unable to educate his children, and making their early 
application to labour a matter of necessity. While DviH 
was yet a boy, his fether vemoved firom Greene to Snllrraa 
county, and ooounenoed business as tavern-keeper, fiir tbi 
benefit of those who ought travel uPon the pubbo roa4 
and the comfort and convenience of pedlars and csttle- 
dealers. David's duties were those of ostler and waiter: 
and they were so oneroui^ that he was unable to nsff^ 
them. He was an industrious and active bo^, h0W«^ 
and wrought cheerfully, although his labour /ns b^o^ 
his strength. Vi^m he was about twelvs, hiyhMhff hhca 
him to a Mighbouiing Dtttohn^n, whose 
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driving cattle to the western part of Yir^a. DaTid 
t out with this droyer, and firom his actrrity and dodli^ 
as a yaluable assistant to his employer. He was treated 
'xy kindly ; but the menial officto (o which he was sub- 
cted, det^nmned him at all hasards to return home, 
[aking an agreement with a wagoner who was bound for 
ollivan county, he left his master's house olaadestineljr 
iiHng nigbt^ and succeeded in making his way durmg a 
nrerj^snow storm to the place of rendezvous ; he veached 
ame s^ftely, and fbr the two years that he afterwards ra- 
lained at nome, performed the same work as before. The 
oy evinced a strong desire for education, but his Ihthw 
lems to have b^en' morally dead to the advantages of 
lental culture ; or }iis own ignorance may ha?e caused 
un to be satisfied that his son should be so also; fos one 
f his biographers gravely tells us, that he was admonished 
(y his fiathei^s* poverty that the thing was impracticable ; 
nd instead cit being ^ent to school, he was agaia hived out 
^ a western Virginia cattle-dealer. During his second 
oumey he was b^ly treated, and at the termmation of the 
dp, was dismissed ; bein^ three or four hundred miles 
Votu hoi^ie, with only three dollars in hi^ pocket Alone, 
but nothing daunted, the b<^ foil ip with a j^oung aoquaint- 
ince vf iip had been engi^ged ip th^ same employment, and. 
with one horse between them they set out for hdme. Tliey 
continuc4 in coippany for several days ; but David's ^6- 
qu^tance, being his superior in physical strength, in- 
«^3ted gn having exclusive possession of the saddle; and 
this co|l^^ct m^gusting Crocl^ett, he got into a wagon 
that was going in a counter direction from home, and bade 
gpod-by to his iiqperious comrade. He hired himself to 
the posspssor of this vehicle, and went with him to Alezan- 
drill; and then set out for home. After travelling a day 
or two, the v^agpner engaged himself to do some hauling; 
and Crpckett entered into service i^ a ploughboy. In this 
service he remaiaed till he apcumulatcd eleven dqllara, 
ai^d, meeting with another wagon, the erratic boy set out 
for Baltimore. He made the wagoner custodier of his 
hard-earned wages, and trudged on for the capital of Mary- 
land, high in hope. Here for the first time he saw a ship ; 
and the sailors feeing him gaxing about, asked him if he 
would go a voyage to Liverpool; David knew as much 
about Liverpool as h^ did of algebra, but he agreed to go 
nevertheless, an4 set out to find his friend the wagoner, 
that he might obtain his money and clothes, as he was to 
Bail that evening, ^e wagoner revised to give up the 
money; and though David resolved to go without ii and 
vas walking off with his clothes to join the crew, he was 
captured and brought back. The wagoner found means 
to cl^eat him qf his money, and Crockett leaving him, hired 
(dmself as a copon^pn labourer. He acquired a fow dollars 
by his labour, and set out once more for home; but his 
pHf3e failing hipi, l^e engaged for five years with a Vurgi- 
nioQ hatter. Th^ ft^itt^r became bankrupt in a fow months, 
&n4 Dayid wa^ once more cpnstf-ained to betake himself to 
out-door labour. lieing supcesSftil in procurinp^ a little of 
the circulating m^um, t^e youth set out agam for Ten- 
lies^ee, wl^er® he arrived and lived with some relations, 
^r two years' ah^ence he eventually reached home, and 
bis parents were glad to see hiip. for tnev had not received 
^ least mtelligence from him auring bis absenoe. Ihe 
lu^rrative of Crockett'9 youthf^ wanderings nresente a 
curious picture of his unsettled disposition : but it will be 
xten, that young as he was, and much as he -partook qf 
wandering ijabito, he i^lways manifosted an incunation to 
worl^ m^ desire to obti^n some education never abated ; 
^4 after his return, he Tf^ still anxious to ac<^uire the 
PQWe^ to read and write. This d^ire, however, could not 
Ht ^ (^M^edefi to? his ^ther reqippng him to work up a 
d«ht which he pwe4 to a m^ch^mt in an adjacent viUa^. 
I)avid w^ averse i^ the proppsal, as th^ villa^had a bad 
^^^A^m^; but \^ filuU duty triumnhed over his TeDVL^- 
^^ and he i^gieed. JBy six i^onths of dili^t tcm he 
%tf#||ed his f^ther'9 deht, «^nd then sought employment 
*B^<HHS^ the quakers^ of i^hoqi he had a high o^imon. The 
^ tcl ^hqn^ he applied vf^ a creditor of his fo^^r, to 
th^so^i^a^lhir^d^llAr^wlio'ofer^lum Hberalenr 



couragement, if he would accept the bill upon his ftitiier as 
part payment Crockett agreed to this proposal, and in 
six months had the satisfoction of presenting his fiither 
with the bill as a present This action secured to him a 
creditable reputation, and ready employment; and after 
he had clothed himself respectably, he entco^ed into an 
agreement with a quaker scmoolmaster to give him three 
days' schooling for two 4a78' work. He continued at school 
for neaxly half a-year, making rapid progress, and gaining 
esteem for his strict ftilfilment qf his engagement This 
Uras the only schooling he ever received. ' 

While David was at school, his preceptor was visited by 
a fomale relation, who madi| a s^ous iippression upon the 
heart of the young man; and he soap disoovered that the 
maiden was net altogethev diseased 9t his admiration ; 
but an offer of marriaga by a wealthy suitor settled the 
mattei at onoa, and Crockett was discf^^ed. His spirit 
must have been most wonderfully resilient ; for on the 
Sfvening of his first love^ nuptials, he had wooed and won 
a pret^ girl, and a dfiy was appointed for him soliciting 
his bride ft^mi l^er mother. The appointed ({fty arrived, 
and Crockett, mounted on a btrrowed steed, set out on his 
aatrisMmial visit ; but he smmq* to have been the sport of 
fortune through life, for joining a frolic, he delayed asking 
his bride tOl the day after that which he had appointed, and 
when he arrived at hi9 intend^ mother-in-law's, like the 
bride of Netherby — f the bride had censented, the gallant 
came late,^ and ifas to marry another man that evening. 
The Utggard lover had nothhig else for it but to turn his 
horse homeward, and console himself as he best could for 
the loss of his mistress. Shortlv after this eyent he went to 
a reaping and flax-pulling in the neighbourhood, and se- 
lecting a parteer from amongst the girls, he began to pull 
flax t^ he> side. This choice very soon became an inti- 
macy, and this intimacy, with backwood rapidity, merged 
into love and marriage. David Crockett became a married 
man when he was not muoh over twenty, and he continued 
to live two yean afteswards with his wife's mother ; but his 
longmg for change led him to settle upon Elk river, and 
he was there located, when the war of 181 2 breaking out, 
he went as a volunteer to defend his country. He was in 
many skirmishes, and obtained a high reputation for bra- 
very. His geqerosity and oheerfhl disposition rendered 
him a universal fovourite amongst the soldiers ; and his 
subsequent popularity is mainly traceable to that kindness 
and light-hearted gaiety which won him the hearts of his 
frt>ntier companions in arms. While he was with the army 
he lost his wife, and this curcumstance caused him to re- 
turn home and take care of his children. His domestic 
cares and ties completely weaned hun from martial pur- 
suits, and he set himself to toU onoe more. After remain- 
mg a widower for some time, he selected the widow of a 
deceased friend as his wifei and removed with her and his 
ehildren ftK>B Blk river to Lawrence county. And now 
we have to exhibit Crockett in a differept capacity fi*om 
that which he had hitherto figured in. He was elected a 
justice of peace for the district, and such was his popula- 
rity, that he was created a colonel by the suffrages of the 
militiamen ; and finally, he became a representative in the 
legislature of the state. The eolonel no doubt felt grati- 
fied at these instances ^ respect, but he was not blinded to 
the defect^ of his education and the consequent awkward- 
ness of his position. He took his seat, however, and after 
some prelimmary business had been settled, he discovered 
many of his brother legislators presenting bills; and being 
< raiied' in the backwoods, and therefore unacquainted 
with the rules ai the honse, he detenuined to present a bill 
too. The motion of the colonel was opposed by a gentle- 
man, who foraetting the maip question of debate, made 
some rather cun>araging allusions to the new member. 
The oolonel^s spnrit t^k fire, and eries of * Cpeckett, an- 
swer him— Crockett, answer him,^ called David to his feet 
Hq was diffident, and completely unaccustomed to classic 
pratory; but for the finish of the scene we give the reader 
his ewb yfordB ;r— * W^ I never made a speech in my life. 
t didnH know whether I oeuld ^eak or not; and they 
kept crying out to me—' Cveoket^ answer hun-— why don't 
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you answer him?' So up I popped. I was as mad as fury: 
and there I stood, and not a word could I get out Well, 
I bothered and stammered, and looked foolish, and still 
there I stood ; but after a while I began to talk. I don't 
know what I said about my bill, but I jirked it into him. 
I told him that he had got hold of the wrong man, that he 
didn't know who he was fooling with — ^that he reminded 
me of the meanest thing on the earth, an old 'coon dog 
barking up the wrong tree.' This revenge, however, did 
not satisfy the colonel, and he waited upon the opposing 
member with the intention of 'whipping' him, but the 
suavity of his opponent completely mollified him; and 
tiius ended Colonel Crockett's first day's legislating. 

Crockett served only one term at this period; and his 
determination to retire was heard with regret With the 
proceeds of his industry the colonel erected a mill, but 
awaking one morning from dreams of comfort, he found 
that a freshet (that is, a swelling of the river from the 
breaking up df the frost), had swept every vestige of it 
away. Gifted with a light heart and a hopeful disposition, 
this misfortune did not much disturb him ; he saw that it 
was of no use remaining without capital in his present lo- 
cation, so winding up has business, he loaded a couple of 
pack-horses and set out for a more remote station in the 
* far west' * In advance of this party,' says one of his 
biographers, * humming a song, walked a cheerful light- 
hearted backwoodsman, with a child on one arm and a 
rifle on the other, followed by half a-dozen dogs.' 

Crockett settled in that portion of the country east of 
the Mississippi, called the Shakes. Since the great earth- 
quake of 1812, the country has been subject to periodical 
shocks, and the rent ground and dissevered trees too plainly 
attest the fact. Here he betook himself to hunting, and 
acquired a &me superior to that of even the celebrated 
Kentuckian hunter, Boon. Bears, wolves, panthers, deer, 
elk, wild cats, buzzards, geese, ducks, and swans, were in 
abundance; 4md it is certain that the colonel had plenty 
of emplo^onent for his dogs and rifle. Tlie food so easily 
obtained was freely distributed to the settlers, who began 
to gather round him ;> and for this generosity he was uni- 
versally beloved. The following anecdote, illustrative of 
Crockett's powers as a hunter, and of his passion for the 
chase, will no doubt amuse our readers. He had occasion 
to send his son upon some mission, when the boy, after 
being gone some time, returned at full speed to inform his 
father that he had seen some elks. The colonel mounted 
with him, and set off in the direction indicated by the boy; 
after finding their track the boy returned, and the colonel 
set out in pursuit alone. The following are his own words : 
— * I went, I s'pose, about a mile, when I seed my elk feed- 
ing in a little prairie; there were no trees near me, so I 
got down and tried to root my way to 'em ; but they had 
got a notion of me, for they would turn their heads back 
and look for me, and then run off a little. We soon got 
into the woods again, and I begun to work 'em right badly. 
When they were feeding, I'd get a tree 'tween me and 
them, and run as hard as I could, then peep round to see 
'em, and get doun ; root myself behind another tree, and 
then run agin. The woods were mighty open, and I could 
see 'em a long way, and Td have got a shot, but as I was 
creeping long after them, I see'd five deer coming towards 
me. I stopp^ right still, and they come feeding 'long close 
to mo ; when they got in about twenty yai'ds of me, I 
raised old Betsy (his rifle), levelled her, and dropped the 
largest of them ; the others raised their heads and looked 
astonished, went up to the one which was doun and smelt 
him, and didn't seem afraid of me. I spoke not, and the 
report of the rifle was the only noise. Having loaded, I 
raised old Bet again, and down came another; the others 
only looked more astonished. I shot down a third, and the 
remainder still kept looking on. I had only four balls 
when I left home, so I thought I must have my elk, so I 
wouldn't shoot another deer.' The colonel again set off in 
pursuit of the elk, and after keeping up ^e chase till 
sundown, he succeeded in shooting one; a feat of which 
he was very proud, as the game was formidable, and the 
achievement the first of the kind he had performed. 



The colonel had occasion to visit a store in the 8ettl6> 
ments, that he might dispose of his skins in li«i of gro- 
ceries and other commodities ; and here he came in ood- 
tact with several old acquaintances, who upon parting vith 
him solicited him to stand as a candidate for a seat in tb 
state assembly ; this he declined, as he was a stranger, isd 
the field was pre-occupied by others; but acddentallj 
seeing himself named in a newspaper as a candidate, te 
determined to make the propagator of the joke repent He 
commenced to mingle with the people, and oocasioullT 
heard of electors who intended to give their soffiragea to 
the great bear-hunter. His adherents were becoming nu- 
merous, and his three opponents formed a determinatioA 
to keep him out Two withdrew, and the election was to 
be contested by Crockett and another; this point was to 
be settled at some great gathering, and the colonel west 
to it and mingled amongst the crowd unknown. Wbea 
it was settled that Mr B. should run against him, 
Crockett, still incog, went to a little knot of electors and 
called for a quart of whisky, for which he paid half a dol- 
lar; while the liquor was circulating, the colonel hailed 
his opponent — * Hallo B., you don't know me? (B called 
his name and passed), but I'll make you know me wdl 
before August I see they have weighed you out to me, 
but I'll b^t you mighty badly.' After a little colloquj 
with B., Crockett explained his method of canvass, wldch 
we believe to be as sucoessful as it was unique. * When 
you see me electioneering,' said the colonel, • I go fixed for 
the purpose. I've got a suit of deer leather clothes, iritii 
two big pockets^ so I puts a bottle of whisky in one, and s 
twist of tobacco in t'other, and starts out; ^en, if 1 meet 
a friend, why, I pull out my bottle and give him a drink— 
hell be apt before he drinks to throw away his tdttcoo. 
so when he's done, I pull my twist out of toother pocket, 
and give him a chaw. I never likes to leave a man worse 
than when I found him. K I had given him drink andbe 
had lost his tobacco, he wouldn't have made much; Imt 
give him drink and tobacco, and you are very apt to get 
his vote.* 

The colonel's life was as eventful and stirring as it 
was possible for one in hb remote situation to be ; and his 
hunts and fights with bears are as graphic and darmg 
as those of fiction. His endurance of fiitigue, and his ii>- 
domitable courage, are as wonderftd as those qualities in 
Cooper's ima^nary * Leather Stocking,' and his devotion 
to his companions as marked. To give the reader an idea 
of Crockett in his domestao state, we subjoin the fi^llowiog 
firom a sketch by one of his friends, descriptive of his first 
visit to the colonel : — * I pursued my journey, until a smsll 
opening brought me in sight of a cabin, whidi from descrip- 
tion I identified as the home of the celebrated hunter of tbe 
west It was in appearance rude and uninviting, situated 
in a small field of eight or ten acres, which had been cleared 
in the wild woods ; no yard surrounded it, and it seemed 
to have been lately setUed. In the passage of the house 
were seated two men in their shirt-sleeves cleaning rifles. 
I strained my eyes as I rode up, to see if I could identify 
in either of them the great bear hunter ; but before I could 
decide, my horse had stopped at the bars, and there walked 
out in plain homespun attire, with a black tar cap on, % 
finely proportioned man about six feet high, aged, from 
appearance, forty-five. His countenance was tnxik and 
manly, and a smile played over it as he approached me. 
He brought with him a rifle ; and firom his ri^t shoulder 
hung a bag made of racoon skin, to which, by means of a 
sheath, was appended a huge butcher's knife. ' This is 
Colonel Crockett's residence, I presume?* * Yes, sir.* *HftTe 
I the pleasure of seeing that gentleman? ' * If it be a plea- 
sure, you have, sir.* * Well, colonel, I have rode much oat 
of my way to spend a day or two with you, and to take a 
hunt* * Get down, sir, I am delighted to see you. Hike 
to see strangers, and the only care I have is, that I cannot 
accommodate them as well as I could wish. I have no com, 
you see. I have but lately moved here ; but TU make my 
little boy take your horse over to my son-in-law's; be is a 
good fellow, and will take care of him.* Walking in, he 
said, * My brother, let me make you acquainted with this 
^ Tizea Dy xjv/v^x 
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lentiemaii, ntamng me— my wife, Mr — ^ — ♦ my daughter, 
lir. Toa see we are mi^ty rough herei I am afhiid you 
frill think it hard times, but we have to do the best we 
cazu I stfurted mighty poor, and have been rooting *long 
ever smee; but away with apologies, I hate 'em; what I 
lire upon always, I think a ftiend can for a day or two. 
I baTO but Httle, but that little is as free as the water that 
rans— so make yourself at home. Here are newspapers 
and some books.' His free mode of conversation «oon 
put the stranger at his ease ; and a surrey of the hunter's 
home was hi^ly satisfiictoiy. There was a look of clean- 
ness and comfort about his cabin, and trophies of the chase, 
with dogs basking i^ the sun, together with the accoutre- 
ments at sylvan sport, told that Crockett had well earned 
his wide celebrity. His fiunily were dressed in neat gar- 
ments of home manu&cture ; and the simplicity and kind- 
nesa of their manners were very becoming. His daughters 
were very pretty, and although there were no schools 
near ihem, their conversation was comparatively refined. 

Such was the colonel's popularity, that he came forward, 
at the solicitation of many friends, to contest the congres- 
sional election of 1 827. He was opposed by a gentleman of 
pleasing and conciliating manners, whose good-humoured 
smile gave occasion for the following display of backwood 
eloquence. ' Tea, gentlemen,' said ^e colonel, addressing 
the electors, and referring to his opponent, * he may get 
some votes by grinning, for he can outgrin me — and you 
know I aint slow ; and to prove to you that I am not, I 
will tell you an anecdote I was concerned in myself— and 
1 was fooled a little of the wickedest You all know I love 
hunting. Well, I discovered a long time ago that a 'coon 
couldn't stand my grin. I could bring one tumbling down 
from the highest tree. I never wasted powder and lead 
when I wanted one of the creatures. Well, as I was walk- 
ing out one night, a few hundred yards from my house, 
looking carelessly about me, I saw a 'coon planted on one 
of the highest limbs of an old tree. The night was very 
mooney and clear, and old Rattler was with me; but 
Rattler wont bark at a 'coon, so I thought Fd bring the 
lark down the usual way — ^by a grin. I set myself, and 
after grinning at the 'coon a reasonable time, found that 
he didn't come down. I wondered what was the reason, 
and 1 took another grin at him — still he was there. It 
made me a little mad, so I felt round and got an old limb 
about five feet long, and, planting my chin on it, I took a 
rest, and grinned my b^ for five minutes — but the 'coon 
hung on. I determined to have him, so, getting my hatchet, 
1 cot down the tree. I ran forward, and found that what 
1 had taken for a 'coon was a large knot upon the branch 
of tiie tree; and upon looking at it closely, I saw that I 
had grinned all the bark off, and left the knot perfectly 
smooth. Now, fellow-citizens, this must convince you that 
in the grinning line I am not slow ; but when I look upon 
my opponent's countenance, I must admit that he is my 
superior. Ton must all admit it Therefore be wide 
awake; look sharp, and do not let him grin you out of 
your votes.' This language sounds strange to cisatlantic 
^orSf yet it gained the colonel a vast majority of suffrages, 
&nd carried him into Congress. This election afforded 
the gallant hunter much gratification; and leaving his 
borne in the winter of 1827, he set out for Washington — 
unacquainted with forms and the niceties of refined inter- 
course, but with an honest, unsophisticated heart 

His appearance in the metropolis of the States gave rise 
to many pasquinades upon his rusticity and humour ; and 
several speeches which he had made while upon his jour- 
ney having found their way into the newspapers, made 
him a regular * lion.' The following unique morceau was 
called forth at a country inn, at which the colonel arrived 
Mid and * wolfish.' The oompanv round the fire did not 
8eem disposed to let him share the warmth, and he com- 
f»e»ced to edge his chair forward. Some one of the party 
had the hardihood to hurrah for Adams, to which Crockett 
{^▼e no gentle rejoinder. * And who are you, sir?' said 
we Adams-man.- Crockett immediately replied, < I am 
™ same Darid Crockett firesh from the backwoods, half 



turtle; can wade the Mississippi; leap the Ohoi; ride 
upon a streak of lightning; and slip without a scratch 
down a honey-locust; can whip my weight in wild cats — 
and if any gentleman pleases Ibr a ten-dollar bill, he may 
throw in a panther; hug a bear too close for comfort; 
and eat any man opposed to Jackson.' 
' The colonel, although he was fresh from the backwoods, 
soon became acquainted with the forms and rules of legis- 
lation. The press published some personal attacks upon 
his demeanour, entirely destitute of truth; and a bur- 
lesque description of the colonel's behaviour at the Presi- 
dent's table called forth an appeal to the gentlemen who 
had accompanied him, in which he says— < I have never 
enjoyed the advantages which many have abused ; but I 
am proud to hope that your answer will show that I never 
so &r prostituted the humble advantages I do enjoy as to 
act the part attributed to me.' 

The colonel continued to occupy his seat in Congress 
during various sessions; cultivating his little farm during 
the recess, or hunting and chopping with his constituents. 
His conduct as a politician was upright and manly ; and 
firom his independence in opposing General Jackson he 
lost his seat for a session, but was triumphantly re-elected 
in 1882. 

Texas has occupied a considerable portion of attention 
for the last ten years, but during the colonel's latter days 
it was merely a rebellious part of Mexico, inhabited by 
settlers who had principally immigrated from the United 
States, and had thrown off their allegiance to Santa Anna. 
The Mexican chief had invaded the country, laying waste 
the lands, and destroying the lives of the Texians ; and the 
cry of execration and sympathy was heard in the United 
States, till many volunteers, called sympathisers, slung 
their rifles over their shoulders and set out for the theatre 
of war. Among these was Colonel Crockett. With his 
fiftvourite Betsy on his arm, he stepped on board a Missis- 
sippi steam-boat in 1885, resolved to devote his life to the 
defence of Texian liberty. As he journeyed towards the 
south, on the mighty river, he mingled amongst a motley 
cargo of adventurers, all pursuing their own particular 
affairs, and thinking nothing of the object of the colonel's 
journey. Amongst these was a ' tall, lank, sca-sarpent- 
looking blackleg, who had crawled over firom Natchez, 
and was amusing the passengers with his skill at thimble- 
rig.' 'Thimblerig' was an intelligent though dissolute 
character, and with the colonel he speedily became a fa- 
vourite, from his powers of story-telling, and that light- 
heartedness which seems to be a characteristic of the 
people of young countries. After giving a detailed account 
of lus voyage, and exhibiting some phases of the life of the 
thimble-conjuror, the colonel informs us that he arrived in 
good health at Natchitoches, a village in Louisiana, where 
he was joined by a stranger, who named him, and expressed 
a determination to accompany him to the war. This stranger 
was a bee-hunter — one whose avocation was to track the 
wild bee to its hive, and rob it of its wax and honey. He 
knew Thimblerig also, and prevailed upon him to accom- 
pany the colonel and him to Texas. The three adventurers 
pursued their toilsome and dangerous journey across the 
wilderness, with which the bee-hunter was well acquaint- 
ed. They met with many adventures on their route, and 
once lost each other in the prairie. * I looked aroimd,' says 
Crockett ' and thero was, as far as the eye could reach, 
spread beforo me, a country apparently in the highest 
state of cultivation — extended fields, beautiful and produc- 
tive, and groves of trees, cleared from the underwood, 
whose margins were as regular as if the art and taste of 
man had been employed upon them; but thero was no 
ot^er evidence that the sound of the axe or the voice of 
man had ever disturbed the solitude of nature. My eyes 
could have cheated my senses into the belief that I was in 
an earthly paradise. It required some effort to convince 
my mind that man had not some agency in this ; but when 
I looked around and fully realised it all, I thought of him 
who had preached to me in the wilds of Arkansas, and in- 
voluntarily exclaimed — * God, what hast thou not done for 
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narrowly escaped Jxang Ulnrn \}y a fierce, skiig^atjr ^. 
mal, called the Mexican couguar; Mt nis strength ahd 
courage enabled him to cohquer it J^e gives detiuls of 
situations of peril and loneliness, which liohe but a hunted 
could be in, and teir so coolly endure. At lengtk aAer 
much danger and fatigue, the colonel &nd nis tWo mettdd 
arrived at their destination. 

The Mexicans pursued a sanguinary and cruet iHir with 
the Texians, sparing ndther age, nor sex; and at the at^ 
rival of our adventurers, rumours of a n*eat invasion by 
the implacable Santa Anna were rife. Crockett and his 
companions threw themseltes into a fbrt; fbr the Texians 
depended more upon this means of resistance than npoh 
the operations of an army, they were agriculturists, and 
the country was not densely populated, so that the collec- 
tion and support of a combined army was out of the ques- 
tion. These forts were garrisoned by hunters, sympa- 
thisers, and the inhabitants, whom ^anta Anna's army 
had reduced to poverty, and rendered desperate ; and the 
storming of the least considerable ef them was a work of 
a serious nature for the besiegers. The bee-hunter was 
slaiu in a sortie, whilst endeavouring to preserve some 
scouts who were pursued by the enemy; and Colonel 
Crockett, with much feeling and beauty, gives an account 
of the sad event He gives ns also an account of the do- 
ings in the fort, and the operations of the besiegers, down 
to April, 1886 ; and then the hand that wrote ue graphic 
pages became cold for ever. A night attack was inade 
upon the fort by the Mexicans, and the only one alive e^- 
its defenders in the morning was Crockett He stood be- 
fore a breach, with the bent barrel df his ride in his right 
hand, and his hunting-knife id his left ; at his side lay the 
corpse of * Thimblerif^' and around him the bodies of 
upwards of twenty of the enemy. He manifested ho dis- 
position to yield, but sternly ddfied the Mexicans to come 
on. On the assurance of the officer commandihg the 
storming party that his life would be spared, Crockett 
consented to appear before Santa Anna. He ^as coh- 
ducted to where the Mexican general stood. Suirotinded 
by his staff. When Crockett approached, Santa Aaht 
made a signal, which the stern hunted of Teimessee ktiew 
to herald his death. Quick as thou^t he d^eW his knife, 
and sprung towMxls the general; out a doien Swords 
were buried in his breast, and he fell at the feel of his 
treacherous conqueror to rise ho more. 

Crockett furnishes a powerftil example bf the forcie df 
native energy and talent Despite of nie obstacles which 
his want of education threw in his wliy, he represented 
his native State with honesty and honour, fiis manbers 
were rude and unpolished, but he never rendered himself 
ridiculous by assuming tiie character of a finished gahtle- 
man ; while his goodliess of heart and manly energjr mak^ 
his name remembered still with pleasure, ainongst the fiif- 
off clearings of the west 



THE l^RIDGBWATfeR TRBATIBBSi 

fflSCOKD ABtlCLfi. 

The argument has been hitherto confined to Che tfila* df 
conscience in the human soul, and the inhetejit pleasui^ 
or misery which is inseparably oonnedted with the virtu- 
ous or the vicious affections; These act immediately; their 
force is at once felt but it is of importance to asdettain 
whether the moral character of Deity is equally impressed 
upon Uie distant consequences of virtue or of rice. This 
brings us to the third chapter, whose topic is * The Pcnfrcr 
and Operation of Habit' 

It is immaterial to our present purpose ii^at philoso- 
phical theory of habit may be adopted, tt is with the fkct 
alone that we have to do. It is sufficient for us that there 
is a principle in human nature by which emotions, and 
thoughts, ajad actions have a tendency to perpetuate them- 
selves. Let a eertain class of emotions be once ^erciaed, 
a particular train of thoughts be once indulged, or a roe- 
cific set of actions be once performed, and Uiere is felt a 
sort of instinctive desire to tepeat the process, while it be- 
comes easier the more jBrequenUy it is executed. HaUt is 



dnifl a powerful ihstnmiftiit eithei^ fbr gbod or HO, Tbe 
same principle which ^tiables the fln^^ tb tAbi^ the ps 
rapidly oter the jpat)^*, when committing to writing i)i« 
thoughts that are flowilig iHta the milid, the teilie priu^ 
lirhich ^tes acuteHeSs to the iutfelleot tff the Wrf» And 
ftti^ngth to the ahn of the blacksmith, Itods also its mi^ 
aid ih the formation and cultivation tlf moM ohknettr. 
Fretitient instanced of this arfe bMi in th^ history otnct 
One etil step leads tO ahotiifer, ohe AhM iiidiil^($e ttim. 
lates the desire foi- ffiofe, until «te^ tirtnovs atfeetibn a 
obliterated, and the Irtetehed victim of hii oiHi pissiotis ig 
borne onWard in the (Sareer of iHekedntea, Irith fth Uninibe 
which he almost he)B to be intsistible, ifid df irhose p- 
digiotlA momeiitum h& had ho eofacefition, trben he snt 



wandered from the (jath of dtify. l^es^ cades tit moni 
helplessness affbrd a dreadfhl Wftfning td ail Irho « 
tempted to the commission of the first crime. 

^ But this melancholy process, leading td a Tidons in- 
dulgence may be counteracted by an oppodie process of 
resistance, though with fer greater feduty at die first— 
Tet a fecility ever augmenting in proportion as the effw- 
tudl resistance of temptation is |)er8evered Iil That b»- 
landng moment, at which |)leasure would allure, sod 
conscience is urging us to refrain, may be regaried 
as the point of departure or Aitergency, Irhenoe one or 
^ther of the two processes will take their dommenoemenL 
£ach of them Consists in a particular suceessioh of ideu 
Irith thdr attendant feelings ; ahd Irhich^ver df them flu; 
happeh to be described once, hafi, by the law of suggestiofv 
the greats chance, in the sam4 cireumstatices, of bdng de- 
ftoribed oter agttin. Should the mind dweU on an object 
Of klluremetit ahd the Considerations of pribdple not be 
entertained— It iHU f^ass otiwatd from the first hieitetnoit 
t6 the final dild guil^ ihdulgehee by A ^ries Of stropio; 
stones, ^skth of whicA will {^ent itself more ratffllj la 
ftittil«, idid with less chauob of art^ at ititerrtiption bj 
the su^gestioAS of conscience tiiin befote. ^at shoold these 
SnggestionB be admitted, tmd &i> mote Bboold ibejr pitml 
^Sisn, on the nrindple of association, will they be all the 
more apt to inWvene on the itipetitioh of the tame d^ 
ctmstances, and agaih break that line of oontifini^, whi^ 
bttt for this ititervention, Would have led froih a temptatitn 
to a tnrpittide at a crime. If on the occurrence of a temp- 
tation fofmerly, (^onseieiioe did ilitefpos^ IM i^^ttsoA 
the etil of a compliauoe, and M> impi«^ thfe man tidi a 
sense of obligation, M M him to dismiss the fesdiuiting 
Object from the prtsetice of Ws mind, or to Burty stsj 
from it—the likelihood is, thai the recnnthdi of a dioilsr 
temptation Will sugoest the same thda of thoughts i&d 
feeling^ and lead to the same henefldal result ; and tlds is 
k likelihood evef increasing With every t^etition at the 
process. The tfaln which wonid hat6 t^Hninaied h s 
vicious indulgeflo^ is dbposscssM bt tb« tMdn wUdiMt- 
dticts to a resolution Uid an act of virtiiotii Mlfdedifll. 
The thoughts which tend t6 aWakeh emotions tod par- 
posei on the Mde Of dnty find ftSidier entrance hito tbe 
mind; and the thonghts which aWaken and ur^ fbnri^ 
the deSife of what is tril more lt*dily give way. The 
positive force on the side of virtue is angmented, of entj 
repetition of the train which leads t6 a virtuous detenniBft- 
tion. The resistance to this force on the side of vice iJ 
Weakened, in proportion to the fk*equency whef*lHti (hi 
train of sugg^ions which would have led t6 a vidooflii^ 
dul^ce, is broken and discomfited. It Is thus fttt wbe& 
one is successfhlly resolute in his opposition to evil, tbe 
powet of making the achievement, and the fkenltf df tbe 
achievement itseu^ are both upon tibe increase; m vi^ | 
makes double gain to herself by every separate «mq««t ;/ 
which she may have Won. The hnmbler attaiflmflDtt d 
moral worth are fiM mastered and sedated; Hbd the ^ 
aspiring disciplO toay pass onW&rd hi a caree* djW » I 
quite indefinite to nobler deeds and nobler sacrifices.' | 

The argument in fevour of the moral charadet of M^' 
which arises from the poWer and operation 6f ^^^^ 
much injured by the drcumstance that our visicta ift Hn^ 
by the intervention of death. It is not permltCedjiM» 
world to behold the consummation of virtad tin « 1W^ 
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We see the good cui off wheti the/ are rapidly advancing 
to the perfection of their nature, ilnd the bad taken away 
when their wicked propensities were erery day increasing 
in strength ; and it does violence to all our principles to 
suppose that man's moral history is terminated by the act 
of dissolution, and that his character for good or Ibr evil 
is not to be perpetuated in that world which lies beyond 
the grave. What a scene Ihen must eternity present ! 

< There is a distinction sometimes made between the 
natural and arbitrary rewards of virtue, or between the 
natural and arbitrary pumshments of vice. The arbitrary 
is exemplified in the enactments of human law ; there in 
general being no natural or necessarv connexioti between 
the crimes which it denounces, and the penalties which it 
ordidns for them — as between tne fine, or the imprison- 
ment) or the death, upon the one hand ; and the act of vio- 
lence, whether more or less outrajjeous, upon the other. 
The natural again is exemplified in the workings of the 
homan constitution ; there being a connexion, in necessity 
and nature, between the temper which promptted the act 
of violence, and the wretchedness which it inflicts on him 
irho is the unhappy sntgect, in his own bosom, of its fierce 
and restless agitations. It is thus that not only is virtue 
termed it« own reward, but vice its own greatest plague 
or self-tormentor. We have no information of the arbitrary 
rewards or punishments in a future state but from revela- 
tion alone. But of the natural, we have only to suppose 
that the existing constitution of man, and his existing ha- 
bits, shall be borne with him to the land of eternity ; and 
we may inform ourselves now of these, by the experience 
of our own felt and familiar nature. Our own experience 
can tell that the native delights of virtue, unaided by any 
high physical gratifications, and only if not disturbed by 
grietous physical annoyances, were enough of themselves 
to constitute an elysium of pure and perennial happiness : 
and again, that the native agonies of vice, unaided by any 
inflictions of physical suffering, and only if unalleviated by 
a perpetual round of physical einoyments, were enough of 
themselves to constitute a dire and dreadfuJ Pandemonium. 
They are not judicially awai'ded, but result from the work- 
ings of that constitution which God hath given to us ; and 
tbej speak as decisively the purpose and character of him 
who is the author of that consutution — as would any code of 
jorispnidence proclaimed from the sanctuary of heaven, and 
which assigned to virtue, on the one hand, t&e honours and 
rewards of a blissful immortality, to vice, on the other, a place 
of angoish among the outcasts of a fiery condemnation.' 

In the three preceding arguments, man has been, for the 
most part, considered as an individual standing alone, and 
bdependent of external influences. Let us now consider 
him as a member of society, and liable to be influenced by 
agencies from without : and endeavour to ascertain how 
tiiese act, and are acted upon in return by the tliree great 
principles which have hitherto occupied our attention. 
This task is performed in the fourth chiapter, which is thus 
headed : ' On the General Adaptation of Bxtemal Nature 
to the Moral Constitution of Man.' 

There is in the first place conscience. All are familiar 
with the &ct, that it mav be brought into something like 
a torpid condition, but it is less observed that there is a 
power in external nature which in a moment can rouse it 
into activity. The sight of a tree or a rock, the lighting 
upon an old letter or book, the humming of a bar of music, 
the tone of a voice, or the glance of an eye, may at once 
awaken the liveliest recollections and the keenest remorse 
for the sins of a past life. The truth seems to be, that the 
power of remembrance slumbers in the human bosom, but 
never dies ; and there is no feeling, no thought, no action, 
that has ever formed part of our history but may yet be 
i^snsdtated, and, as if by the spell of an enchanter, leap 
forth fix)m the chambers of forgetJulness, and appear before 
ns with the rapidity and viridness of the lightning's flash. 
This idea adds a fearftil solemnity to the day of judgment, 
^hen the books voill he opentdy and each culprit become his 
own terrible witness, and under the scorching glare of a 
revived memory and aa aroused conscience b^me his 
oim worst accuser. 



tha*e is, ib ^ deeond place, the pleastreable or puinftil 
fbeling which is ever connected with the indulgence of vir- 
tuous or vidou!) sffeetio&s. Mark now how beneficially 
this acts upon society. John does an act of kindness to 
Thomas, and experiences an agreeable sensation in the 
very perfoirmance. Thoiiifts is grateful to John for the 
good that has been dotae to him, and this setise of grati- 
tude flows forth upon the heart of John, and in this way 
he receives an additional gratification: It is nbt merely a 
double but a manifold blessing that is associated with every 
benevolent act^n. Let the kw of holy love pervade aU 
departments of society, and, with all its physical evils, 
earth would appear alinost a paradise. *Let there be 
honest and universal good will in. eVerr bosom, ttnd this 
be responded to from all who are the dbieds of it by an 
honest gratitude back ag&in; let kindness, in all its 
various efifects and manifestations, pass and repass from 
one heart and countenance to ilnother ; let there be a uni- 
versal courteousness in our streets, and let fidelity and 
affection, and all the domestic virtues, take up their 
secure and lasting abode in every &mily; let the succour 
and sympathy of a willing neighbourhood be ever in readi- 
ness to meet and to overpass all the want and wretched- 
ness to which humanity is liable ; let truth, and honour, 
and inriolable friendship between man and man, banish 
all treachery and injustice from the world ; in the walks 
of merchandise, let an unfailing integrity on the one side, 
have the hoinage done to it of unbounded confidence on the 
other, insomuch, that each mafa reposing with conscious 
safety on the uprightness and attachment of his fellow, 
and withal rejoicing as much in the prosperity of an ac- 
quaintance, as he should in his own, there would come to 
be no phice fbr the harassriients and the heart-burnings of 
muttial suspicion or rebutment or envy: wh<J does not 
see, in the state of a society thus constituted and thus hai^ 
moniscd, the palpable evidence of a nature so framed, that 
the happitifesS of the world and the righteousness of the 
world kept pace the one with the other? And it is all-im- 
portant to rematk of this happiness, that, in respect both 
to quality and amount, it mainly consists of moral ele- 
ments — so that while every giver who feels as he ought, 
experiences a delight in the exerdse of generosity which 
rewards him a hundredfold fbr all its sacrifices; every 
receiver who ffeels as he ought, rejoices infinitely more in 
the sense of the benefiictor's kindness, then in the physical 
gratification or truit of the benefactor's liberality. It is 
saying much for the virtuousness of him who hath so 
moulded and so organised the spirit of man, that, apart 
from sense and from all its satisfiictionSjbut fVom the ethe- 
real play of the good afffections alone, the highest felicity of 
our nature should be generated ; that, simply by the inter- 
change of cordiality between miin and man, and one bene- 
volent emotion re-echoing to another, there should be 
yielded to human hearts, so much of the trul^ and sub- 
stance of real enjoyment— so that did justice, and charity, 
and holiness, descend from heaven to eailh, taking ftdl 
and udivetsal possession of our species, the happiness of 
heaven would be sure to descend along with them. Could 
any world be pointed out, where the universality and 
reign of vice effected the same state of blissftil and secure 
enjoyment that virtue would in ours — we should infer that 
he was the patron and the fHend of vice who had dominion 
over it But when assured, on the experience we have of 
our actual nature, that in the world we occupy, a perfect 
mowdity would, but for certain physical calamities, be the 
harbinger of a perfect enjoyment — we regard this as an 
incontestable evidence for the moral goodness of our own 
actual Deity.' 

It is obvious that a similar process of reasoning will 
lead to similar results in the case of a maligflant action. 
Peter ii^jures William, and, in the very exerdse of the 
deed, his feelings are finr f)rom being enviable. William 
feels hatred towards Peter, who has injured him, which 
is also a painful sensation. Peter is conscious of the re- 
sentmoit towards him, and this awakens bitterness in his 
own heart The process goes on, demonstrating at every 
step the profbund observation of the historian Tacitus, that 
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it is a characteristio of humanity to hate those whom we 
have once injured. Let malice become the ruling principle 
of society, and what a hell would the earth soon become, 
with all its physical richness and beauty ! 

There is, m the third place, the power and operation of 
habit Obserre now how it acts upon society. At first 
sight, the argument seems to tell with equal force in both 
directions, for evil habits can be formed and matured as 
well as ^ood ones. When careftilly examined, however, 
it will be found that there is stall a balance on the side of 
virtuous culture. In its own nature, wickedness is selfish, 
while holiness is expansive. SpeaJdng generally, a bad 
man will not make the sacrifices to corrupt his fellows that 
a good man will do to improve them. A person may be 
himself steeped in depravity to the very lips, and yet, in 
an hour of solitude, shrink with horror flpom the thought 
that his son or his daughter become as abandoned as he 
is; while the virtuous are labouring and praying that 
their children may rise higher than themselves in the scale 
of excellence. It thus happens that, however feeble may 
be the tone of morality in society, the lessons taught in 
schools are all upon the side of truth and goodness, and 
we have thus in our hands a lever by means of which 
the purest and most comprehensive benefits may yet be 
realised. It speaks cheeirfully for the condition of suc- 
ceeding generations. 

A FAMILY OF THE RUE DE SEVRES. 

TROU THI FBXNCH. 
BT UBUTKNAlfT A. A. HABWOOD. 

Not only every quarter of Paris, but every street, and in- 
deed each house, has its peculiar character. For example, 
one may classify the subdivisions of the fiiubourg Saint 
Germain by its angles and its limits. No part of Paris 
offers so many varieties and contrasts as this little city, 
enclosed, as it were, in the great metropolis. 

The * Rue du Bac,' which, setting out at the Pont Royal, 
intersects ten streets, terminating and losing itself in the 
* Rue dc Sevres,' is the mercantile street of the &ubourg 
Saint Germain. 

The * Rue de lille' (the first which crosses the Rue du 
Bac on the side of the quay) brings to mind those rivers 
of obscure and humble source, whose waters roll on ma- 
jestically for a season and are confounded at last with the 
ocean, in the middle of some great haven. In fiict, after 
having modestly hid its head amidst shops of trumpery 
and scrap-iron, it finishes with the palace of Count Demi- 
doff, at the Chamber of Deputies. 

The * Rue de TUniversite,* which is worthy of the name, 
is the centre of aristocracy. It is the queen of the quarter, 
in fiwjt, if not by right ; nevertheless, it has three powerftil 
rivals, the * Rue sSnt Dominique,' the * Rue de Grenelle,' 
and the *Rue do Varennes.' These three streets look 
down upon that of the University as a parventtet and 
quarrel together about the sceptre of the foubourg; in 
short, they resemble not a little a society of dethron^ mo- 
narchs, who &11 out in discussing unacknowledged rights. 
Besides, the houses of the ministers, those inns of all govern- 
ments, have deprived the three noble streets of their antique 
and uniform character. They will never be able to resume 
their ancient preponderance, until public offices and private 
houses shall become as much friends as they are neigh- 
bours, a difficult affair to bring to pass, and yet one which 
is gradually verging towards its accomplishment. 

Whatever may happen, a street not less remarkable than 
any which we have enumerated, is the * Rue de Sevres.' 
Possessing no peculiar character of its own, it comprises, 
in some degree, that of all the others. From the old hotel 
where Madame Recamier gathers around her all the lions 
of the age, to the uninhabited quarters where the hucksters 
of Vauregajrd assemble to hold their market in the open 
air, aU classes of society have their representatives in the 
* Rue de Sevres ; ' but in this jumble of nouses and fiimilies, 
the most numerous and the most Iremarkable are those of 
ruined fortune and decayed gentility. In this respect, and 
in a particular point of its extent — ^firom the Croix Rouge 



to the * Rue du Bac' especially— the * Rue de Sevres' xiti|U 
be called with propriety, the street of the unlucky. TLii 
sad notoriety is attributable both to its uglinesa and itf 
antiquity, its smaller apartments renting for nothing. uA 
its larger ones for very little. The first answer for thosi 
unhappy persons whose old habits of gentility will not ai 
low them to inhabit the piggeries dignified in Paris urik 
the name of lodgings ; the latter for people with snal 
means, who are obliged to keep up appearances. 

In a room which may be said to occupy a middle gromtd 
between these two categories, as it did in fiu^ the niddld 
of five massive stories, which loomed up heavily in front d 
the Abbaye-aux-Bois, a lady between filW-five and sixty 
was seated in a settee. All the features of Madame de Sergy 
attested that she had been handsome, and everything arouci 
her that she had been rich. 

A fire sufficient for warming the chamber, but fed vitJi 
wise economy, burned slowly within a chimney-place cf 
black marble; it was in the month of February. A screes 
of green silk, somewhat faded with use, was low<3^ erca 
with the andirons, to prevent the glare of fire from reacb- 
ing a bed that stood fi^ng it at the other end of tU 
chamber. Although nothing could be seen throu^ tU 
blue cotton curtains, which were carefully drawn ronnd 
the bed, Madame de Sergy's eyes were constantly tQTS€4 
in that direction. In short, her daughter reposed ther^ 
To account for this circumstance at the hour of the d£j 
(it was three in the afternoon), and for the array of in 
cups, &c. which covered the stand at the head of the bed^ 
one would have naturally supposed that the young hdy 
was indisposed, and kept her l^ by command of ha phr- 
sician. Nothing, however, of maternal solicitude codM bi 
traced in the attitude or physiognomy of Madame di 
_y ; on the contrary, a certain silent placidity of a- 
pression seemed to indicate that her mind was indolgmg 
in pleasant day-dreams of fliture felicity. In order to un- 
ravel this mystery, we must introduce two new acquiint* 
ances to the reader. 

Just as Madame de Sergy had buried herself in her sette* 
and her reflections, the door behind her opened suddenly 
but without noise, and a fiskt old man made his appearance 
preceded by a young lady, who stood respectiblly aswk 
that he might enter before her. These persons were Mr. 
de Sergy and Mathilde, his eldest daughter. 

* Marie is asleep ! ' said the old lady, extending her arms 
towards them to enjoin silence. 

Mathilde, with a glance fUlI of affection towards hse 
sister's bed, quietly handed her father a chair: the old 
gentleman, however, instead of sitting down, crossed hii 
arms behind his back and began to pace to and firo orcr 
the thin carpet which covered the floor, without much pr> 
caution, grumbling at the same time to himseUl * Madanl^' 
said ho at length, raising his voice, 'you will be the deatk 
ofyour daughter !* 

*Not so loud,' murmured Madame de Sergy, quietly t 
but as the old man seemed every moment less disposed i$ 
listen to her injunctions in this particular, she led him t4 
the adjoining room, making a sign to Mathilde to rer '^ 
where she was. 

* I tell you, you will kill her,' repeated M. de Sergy, re* 
suming his walk in the saloon. * Every night dancing at 
balls and all day in bed, either sleeping or swallowm| 
barley-water; it won't last: one or two winters morelil^ 
this and she will be dead.' 

* Another baU and she will be married I ' replied the eld 
lady, with a confident air. 

* Married ! ' exclaimed M. de Sergy, stopping abmptlri 
neither daring to contradict nor to believe his better halt 

* Hearken, my friend.' 

* Well, go on.' Here the old man gave a deep sigh and 
dropped himself into an arm-chair. 

* The Baroness de Mauroy came to see me yesterday/ 
said Madame de Sergy. * You know how much she is de* 
voted to us, and how deeply she has interested herself ta 
procure a suitable match for our daughter.' 

<Alas! all to no purpose.' ". . rrl/^ 

'Now at least the prospect of succein isTpromisingJ 
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Hsien to the fects. Last summer, at Bagnerea, she met a 
Busdaii prince !' 

* A Russian prince !' ^ , x v 
*Ye8, a Russian prince. Haring nnderstood tiiat he 

wished to marry a Frenchwoman, and that with this view 
be intended to pass the winter in Paris, the baroness (with 
the most perfect disinterestedness, since she has a daughter 
of her own to provide for, you know) thought at once of 
Marie, and has promised her to Prince Hirkoff.' 
'ffirkoflf?' 

* That is his name.' 
'Humph.* 

' The baroness, I say, has made him promise to visit her 
and to attend her balls. In fact, last week she receited 
a visit from him ; he reminded her of his project of marry- 
ing in Paris, and indirectly requested her to select him a 
wife, enumerating the quaUties he expected his purtner to 
possess. In the first place, he is rich enough to disregard 
fortune.* 

' They all talk in that way.* 

'He decbires he will be satisfied to possess a woman of 
honoxurable rank.* 

'WdL' ,^ V 

'Then the prince deares that his wife should have 
talent; and first of all, that she should understand paint- 
ing. Now, I ask you, who handles a crayon better than 
Marie?* 

' A crayon ! Do you call that painting?"^. ^_ ^ 

* It is the most beautiftd style of all. You know nothing 
about the arts, my dear friend. Secondly, the prince de- 
lights in a fine voice. Where will he hear a finer one than 
Marie's, tell me that? Thirdly, she must be just twenty.' 

' Marie is twenty-two,* 

'Twenty, MdeSergy.* 

' Twenty-two ; bless me, I ought to know the age of my 
own daughter, madame.' 

'You count the months she was at nurse, and that is 
never done, you know. Fourthly, the prince prefers light 
hair. You will agree that Marie's is flaxen ? ' 

* Flaxen !— fiid^— it was only last month you sidd her 
hair was black, to suit the gentleman who had a predilec- 
tion for brown.' 

'A young lady's hair may vary from one month to 
another ; besides, flaxen, chestnut, or black, what difference 
does it make? Knally, the prince wants a woman of sen- 
timent, and I hope Marie .* 

'Marie either laughs or romps aU the time she is not 
tsleep.' 

' It does not matter 1 She loves romances that make 
her cry, and that is what I call sentiment.' 

♦Very well, allowing all that, there are still plenty of 
girls, who are twenty years old, who can paint and sing, 
and, above all, who have no fortune.' 

•That is very true; so observe how the baroness will 
proceed. Knowing that the prince, who knows nobody in 
Paris, will choose at her ball this' evening the partner to 
whom he intends to offer his hand, she will invite as few 
hlondea as possible, or will only ask such as are plain. She 
will make Marie sing so early in the evemng that no one 
will sing after her; besides, you know that her daughter 
Eugenie has arrived this very morning from the tour in 
Italy, which she has just been making with the baron and 
his sister— very well 1 the portrait in crayon which Marie 
took, and which is such a capital likeness, will be placed 
in the middle of the saloon, directly opposite the original, 
60 that the prince will be able to appreciate all the beauty 
of the work. You must agree that nothing could be better 
tt&naged.* 

'Granted.* 

' And that here is a sure match, if ever there was one? 

'Sure— sure — all your plans, which have fiiiled, mar 
^e, were just as sure as this ; and independently of 
the difficulties which I have just enumerated, I must ac- 
knowledge, that to see a Russian prince tumble into our 
anns, in tUs sort of way, from the skies, appears to me to 
avour not a little of romance.' 



I have told you a hundred times you do not know haw to 
appreciate your daughter.' 

* My dai^ter, zooks ! she is a beautiful and excellent 
person, and I should be glad to marry her to a king; but 
it is not the less true that she is deficient in an essential 
point — ^a dowry ; and that a Russian prince^ — however, I 
leave the whole affair to you ; I wish you all manner of 
success, and invest you with frill power, on condition, 
however, that this ball is to be the last, and that after to- 
morrow Marie shall sleep at night, and keep awake in the 
day, like any other mortal.' 

Having thus concluded his bargain, M. de Sergy sallied 
forth to t^e his walk, and madame returned to the chamber. 

The Sergys were of ancient blood, and attached to the 
court, and in this condition had been ruined by the revolu- 
tion of July. An income of six thousand francs, of which 
a large portion was derived from a life annuity, composed 
their whole fortune. The prospect was, therefore, that 
Mathilde and Marie would be left, at the death of their 
parents, in a state of indigence worse than miserable, for 
persons of their rank. The only means of assuring their 
future comfort was to marry tiiem. Convinced of this 
truth, as of the sphericity of the globe, Madame de Sergy, 
after having tried every means to procure a husband f&r 
Mathilde, and seeing her approach, the age at which they 
are rarely to be found, concentrated in Marie all her hopes 
and dreams, which revived and became more dazzling in 
proportion to the greater physical superiority of the 
younger over the elder sister. 'Marie^ my daughter!' 
became the predominant idea in the old lady's mind ; her 
every thou^t, word, and aspiration, was dedicated to this 
one idol ; and as she regarded Murie as the paragon of 
her sex, she built all manner of airy castles upon her 
talents and beauty. Marie only required to be known 
to be appreciated. She must therefore be shown, shown 
again, and shown always. The great personage, whom she 
was to subjugate by a word or a look, would some day or 
other appear, and aU would be accomplished. Thus, all 
sunmier Marie absolutely lived in the Tuileries ; and all 
winter in the ball-room. It was, in fiust, a perpetual ex- 
hibition. It is true, that saving a littie frigidity of soul, 
the necessary consequence of her artificial mode of life, 
Marie might be called an accomplished person. Far from 
entertaining anything like jealousy towards her sister, 
Mathilde si^ered a perpetual eclipse, condesc^ding with 
indefittigable devotion to serve as ner sister^s handmaid at 
home, her footstool in society, and her guardian angel 
everywhere. Careless of admiration, and even averse to 
matrimony, Mathilde was one of those celestial creatures 
whom Providence places upon earth to edify it by their 
rirtues, and who pass their days in the solitude of a 
cloister, or by the bedside of the dying. 

As to M. de Sergy, he was neither more nor less than 
what the world calls a good kind of a man. Too rational 
to participate in the illusions of his vrife, but too weak to 
prevent her frx>m running after what he called her phan- 
toms, he surrendered to her the entire control of the house, 
and allowed her to take her own way ; meanwhile, he shut 
his eyes to the ftiture, counted occasionally upon a turn 
of fortune, and made every day the tour of Paris with the 
punctuality of a postman. While he is thus peripatetically 
employed, let' us revisit the little chamber of Marie. 

Madame de Sergy entered the room as her daughter 
awoke. Her first question was to ask what time it was. 
Like the living idols which the Japanese priests exhibit 
all day to the people, and which are never liberated until 
evening, she wished to know how long she had to wait, 
before she should begin to re-exist. Her mother answered 
her inquiries by a cup of gruel, which Mathilde adminis- 
tered to her as to a patient, after propping her up with 
pillows ; then they talked of the baroness' bill. Mathilde 
had been already let into the secret of the plan, of which, 
as yet, Marie was in ignorance; and the time had now 
arrived when it became necessary to instruct her in the 
part she was expected to perform. 

My child,' swd Madame de Sergy, 'you must put oa 
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* Another ! ' said Marie, laughing loudly ftnd iHtH un- 
affected indifference at the pecollectioti of ftU Madathe d* 
Mauroy's unavailing efforts in her behalf. 

* Yqs/ continued the mother, * vou Will without doubt 
mcf^t a cavalier to-night at the bfcll, who will pay you 
particular attention, and with whonl you nfeed not count 
the country dances/ 

/ Will he be [-resehted to uS officially ?* tek^ Aftrie ih 
a half alarmed tone. 

* No, he will not require an ihtrodilctlon ; he will pre- 
sent himself of course, and you will hate nothing to do 
but to make yourself agt-eeable.* 

' Ah ! and who is he, pray? * 

* Don't a^^sume the disdainful, my deitt, tintil yon know 
all about him-' replied Mathilde, smiling. * He is a Rus- 
sian prince.* 

* A Russian prince ! ' exclaimed Marie, who conld hot 
avoid blushing with ambitious hope. 

* A Russian prince,' added Madame de Sergy, emphasis- 
ing each syllable, as she approached the bedside of her 
daughter, to give her her cue, by recounting all the par- 
ticulars of the treaty just concluded with the baroness. 

The prince was of a character to be chary of maternal in- 
fluences, and a great stickler for entire fi*eedotn of choice. 
Madame de Mauroy was therefore to avoid drawing his at- 
tention to Marie, in any other way than by certain little 
assiduities, by which she would distinguish her during the 
evening. She would speak to the prince of the Sergv fomily 
as her most intimate friends, and when the noble stranger, 
thus put in train, should make his bow to Marie, it t^ould 
remain for her to justify all the pretty things that had befen 
previously said of her. Madame de Sergy left this ca^e en- 
tirely in the hands of her daughter, satisfying hersfelf with 
the simple injunction to make her toilet complete, and to 
order it expressly for the occa^on, from Palmyte. * Proitt 
Palmyrel' exclaimed the young lady, bounding almost 
out of bed with delight This word had totiched the most 
deb'cate chord of her heart, and it requitfed two cupS of 
barley water to moderate her ti^nSports fend pi'eveht 
them from imparting an ilnbecoining tint to her cbtnplelion. 
The joy of Afathilde was less exuberant, for she reflected 
that this equipment would cost her motheir ^e StitingS of 
a whole year f 

As the clock struck seven, Marie foSe to dtfeSfl nerSel? 
and her chamber being voted too small for this purpose, a 
large fire was made in the saloon. Eveij article of het 
new toilet was displayed upon the chairs. The voting lady 
passed half an hour in ex {^mining each piece, mlling f)*om 
ecstasy into ecstasy, and flying like a butterflv from the 
di;ess to the mantilla, and from the flowferS to the ribbonS. 
At last they, were obliged to remind her that all these won- 
ders were not given to her merely as a ftast fbr th6 eye, 
but in actual possession, and thilt having admired them 
sufficiently, it was time to put theta on. Mathilde entered 
gaily into the performarice of her functions of hairdresser, 
sempstress, and tirewoman. She began by that essential 
and fundamental part of the toilet which sets off the re- 
mainder best when it is it<self best concealed, and l^hose 
humble appearance upon Marie fijrmed a Sad contrast to 
the rich and brilliant tissues which were to cover it. The 
affectionate handmaiden next proceeded to comb, brtlsh, 
and perfume the tresses of her sister, with all the experience 
and dexterity of a professor of the art; and while she W&s 
putting them en papillote, Madame de Sergy, delighted to 
contribute her mite towards the perfection of this great 
work, clapped the curling tongs in the coals, slipped on the 
crape gown, adjusted the corsage, arranged every plait 
with the most scrupulous nicety, and &stened the mantilla 
with a hundred invisible pins. This done, the hair, after 
due application of the tongs, was liberated in front and fell 
upon Marie's fresh and fair cheeks in luxuriant ringlets, 
while behind it was gathered up in a knot composed of rich 
braids, ornamented with a wlute rose and its half-blown 
buds. When the idol was completely decorated, they pa- 
raded her up and down to criticise the ensemble and ite 
details. The young lady then examined herself from head 
to foot, placed herself in various attitudes, practised a few I 



St^s before everr mirror in the room, and, at bat; pNsattri 
her fair forehead to her mother and sister for a kiss, tin \ 
proud and satisfied air — such as the eonquen)r N^jMleei 
Assumed when he said to his army—* 8olicati je su# cm^ 
tmt devout!' M. do Sergy was now eaUed in and po^ 
ihittod to contemplate his £ughter for a moneat, aadtfca 
disnfetiefaed ftr a carriage, both of which duties he perfbnwl 
with e^u^l i^gnation. Marie wfls installed afooe i^m 
the back sea^ while the rest of the fiunily.were wedged ia 
front, and thus, with palpitatmg hearts, they drove off &: 
the ball. 

Far from being a caricature, as might be sunmsed, tf & 
great Russian lord, who had been to the waters of Bs^ 
heres dnd had come thence to Paris * poitr epomer «w 
Frahriafye^' Prince EDrkoff was really a tall elegant ymm; 
nian of thirty-two, who had no other fttnlt than that sf d^ 
testing his country and eonntrymen, and who renmdsd 
one, by his delicate flaxen haur, slender Wai9t» 4nd eng^. 
ing manners, of the young dandies of St Petersbar|^ who 
in 1814 made the Parisian belles forget the disgrace of ic- 
vasion and the ferocity of the Cossacks. As to his qnalitj 
of prince, he valued it so little as not to publjah-lus tiUo; 
and to those who introduced the subject to him, he replid 
carelessly, that princes were as abundant in Russia u 
lords in England and marquisee in France. As fbr the 
rest, in whatever degree he might be cousin to the Czar, be 
possessed the substantial enjoyment of an income of 200,000 

Smnds, with a still more considerable fortune in Teftnaoa. 
e had just arrived at the hous^ of the baroness, and 
Iras chatting with her at the door of the first salooli, wha 
the Sergyft were Announced. * There he is,* whispewd 
Madame de Sergy eageriy, ^ving her daughter's ftm i 
convulsive squeeze, and rectifying her drapery hiftily. 
Marie had guessed the prince before her mother pnA lier 
upon the tdmt She thought him superb; and a ^glit 
blush added new brilliancy to the fresUnese of her censte- 
nance. Madame de Sergy pei^eired it, and aoscd the pro- 
pitious moment M Advance towards the baftmesl. m 
prince, as he stepped i little ilside wiAout rettUng, ap* 
peared to be struck irith Marie's beauty, biit fidkd b 
his attdnpt to suppress a ftilkt smile at tba aigfal cf ha 
mother. 

Madame de Mauroy received the new oonders with ereiy 
mark of frleddl^ conrtesy, and having broti^ tbeti tM 
notice, lost n6 tuhe in provoking a general co n vers at iq a , 
in which the prince was obliged tO take part. Maiie «&• 
derwent this new trial with the modest 8eU^{>o8MSBioD of a 
person accustomed to such occurrences, and Madanse de 
cergy, who began to lose her wits, and waa for going to 
work rather precipitately, al towed several extrkvagamestp 
escape her, which Mathilde cloaked or corrected to tiie 
best of her ability. The orchestra at length strudk op tfae 
prelude to a country-dance. The anxious mother placed 
herself between her two daughters with the oonvietioa tbt 
the prince wcfttld invite Marie to be his partner; wbes^ 
was quite astonished to See hhn take the band of M})& 
Eugenie de Mauroy. * No donbt he had asked her be^ 
we came,' murmured She ih het* husband's ear. The food 
man shook his head dubiously, drew a low sigh, and stered 
with all his eyes. * Humph I the daughter of the ba^onen 
is more of a blonde than ours,' thought he, tiiou^ betook 
care not to communicate this unweloome obs^ntion to 
his better half. M. de Sergy concluded aftierwards he had 
reason to congratulate himself upon his p^rodenee in Itii 
respect; and began again to participate in the sangaina 
hopes oif his wife, whtti he percdved that Prince WAd 
appeared to consecrate the remainder of the eveniti| to 
Marie. He danced three country-dances wiUi her, aad 
they waltzed together still oftener, and during the bri^ 
interriews thus afforded him, he kept up a contiinied, ani- 
mated, and attentive conversation with his feir pertner. 
He spoke to her of the friendship existing between her fc- 
mily and that of the baroness ; informed himself sgiin 
and again of its duration and intimacy; fstaoAuA tnl » 
analysed the portrait of Eugenie in all its details ;jp«W 
the fidelity of the resemblance, and' the elegance of teg^ | 
ecution, and complimented Marie upon her happf tdmi | 
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rf fe^rodticilig, ho nkkrftlly, thfe delicfttfe feattiteS Wa grffefet 
expression of so dear a fHehd Jis IVtllfe. dfe ^tfeufbjr ititifit be 
to her. He listened, too, with the liveliest intet'est to the 
artless picture which Marie df&^ Of her childhobfl, con- 
nected Dj all it^ ehd^rin^ i^d^ociations of |)lea8iire and 
stndj inth that of Eufeniif. |n short, whenetef M&ri^ 
resumed her seat by the ^dd Of h^r tnoth^r, fih^ hiA but 
one answer to makS to h^ qutetiOna :'£[($ i<i charming.' 
Upon this profbrihd and Si^ifi^umfc ^hr&se, Miidlime de 
8ei^ erecied the modt &pI6iia6d dti^^i*strubttir^ which 
she described telegraphically tb hef btisbiind by a tingle 
triumphal gesture, %hile the gehtle Mathllde taised hdr 
eyes to heaven with an inward supplication that th(£S() tob 
hasty hopes might iiot hk blasted. 

In spite of the remonstratices of M. de Sfel*^, irho wfts 
seriously klarmed for his daughter's he&lth, and who, 
without denying that al^ai^s were in k prosperbus traili, 
judged that an hour more or less could taake no great dif- 
ference, they stayed to the end of the ball. T\fhen all the 
company had taken leave but afewfiiendSy the baroness, 
under pretext of keepih^ them a few momcbts longer, led 
Marie to the piano, whefe she sung a duet witii Eugenie 
from la Norma. The prince devoured every ntrte, ahd 
paid a great many more compliments to Mile, de ^^gy 
than to Mile, de Mauroy. While the loiterers eagerly sur- 
rounded the piano to listeh to the melodists, the baroness 
seixed the opportunity to lead Mad^utie de Serg;|^ i^de. 

*Well baroness!' 

* Well my dear r 
*Whatdoyouthinkofit?' 

* It goes on swimiijingly I ' 

* He is charming ! * 

'CharmingP i 

* For the last four hou^ hh kis done nothiiif btit fiAT 
me if you were not my best fHehd.' 

'And me if you were not my oldeist acqtidintiiice.' 
< Can you guess why he repeated that dttestioti M %^i^V 
»Ihardlydare^ * ^^ 

* To know whethet diii* ^htimacT tr^tdd ftttihoiile Mill to 
call upon you after this rtieeting.'^ 

*Doyou thinksoT'j 

* Ton will see.* 

While this deligHitful assurance i^m the f6hd hopk of 
^Mo-ine de Bergy, she perceived in k inii^iji' the reflection 
of the prince a{)proaching ahd le^ng h^ daughtof by the 
hand. Having learned that the ladifes Trei^ tfaiting fbr a 
carriage, he begged the favour of taking tK^in homS in Ms 
<jra. At this proposition, whicn tiibp^ed to C(ftToJx)Wte 
the preoiction of the baroness in so flattering k inanhef, 
l^tdame de Sergy felt her h^ftd swim and her heart melt 
^th joy. She made out, however, to stittoiher k broken 
ftcknowledgment, accoibpaiiied by k curtsey, sticli ks shfe 
^ never before made except in presence of tne kliig ih 
the good old times. 

* But we shall crowd the prince's cirria^e,* 6bte^red M. 
^ Sergy considerately. 

. * My dear,* replied the mother briskly, ' since the prince 

w 80 good . Have you lost your sehses T * added she 

m an under tone, which congealed in a trice all the old 
gentleman's objections. 

The good lady, whose vigilance nothing escaped, fbtesaw 
^t the packing of six persons in the same carriage ii^ 
^pjved a fjuniliarity replete with consequences. In fiust, 
wie intimacy so progressed on the way, that the prince 
wok leave of the hiSes at their door with the promise to 
«o hhnaelf the honour of seeing them again soon, 

*Miat me«ns that one of these days he will pay ta a 
J™^* Mid Madame de S«rgy as she ascended resolutely 
the 0i|^ of stairs leading to the third story of the old house 
^^RuedelSevres.' 

jj^jrtng tiie succeeding week, the whole fiwnily lived upon 
«e hope and in the expectation of this happy eveni A 
^^''^lete revolu^n took place in the' house, so that one 
^wud have supposed that fortune had revisited it Every 
^^JJ'^ the staircase and the apartments were waxed 
^ rubbed, the first by a man hired for the purpose, and 



object ^hich could shoek a festidious eye in the ante- 
chamber, the dliung-rooni, and the saloon, was banished 
or replaced. The old at*m-chairs were made respectable 
by a 80* of hew white covers, which reached to the flool', 
and uboii i^hich ho ohe Was permitted to sit fbr ftar of 
6dlln| them. The hearth wftS fhmished with a new i*ug, 
the cnitainS wefe blenched, the stand, the piano, knd the 
bfneketswerere-vartiished. Madame de Sergy also wanted 
to have the saloon newly |)apefed, but she was reminded 
ttkat it ebuld hot be done in time, and that she would run 
some risk of tecdvihg the prince amidst the chaos and con- 
fosion of the paperhangera. The fear of so unpropitious 
an eteht cut ^drt this |)liifl, tod the paper was suffered 
to remain ; ft host of other expenses, however, which bore 
h«rd upon the presaxt, irere hypothecated upon the fbture. 
At last, afler six long days, which the whole family had 
pfissed in the parlour without daring to stir out, and 
trembling at every ring of the bell, the prince presented 
himself. His first visit was short, and less to the purpose 
than hkd been anticipated ; nevertheless, Madame de Sergy 
found time to exhibit Marie's drawings, and managed to 
have her invited to sing. The prince was profusely com- 
plimentary, and took ms leave, observing that isolated as 
he was in Paris, he irould be but too happy to repeat his 
visit frequently. Three days afterwards, Madame de Sergy 
sent her husband to return the visif^ and had a horrible 
duiirrel with him when he returned, because, not finding 
the prince at home, he left a caM for that personage in- 
Itefld of #idting to See him in perSolL * Cards and letters 
lead to hothing,* Sagely observed the old lady; * to Advance 
kri affair of this kmd you must talk.' M. de Sergy pre- 
ssed io do better another time. T\^o weeks elapsed be- 
fore the ]Mhce inHiAe his appearance again. Madame grew 
i^Stless, tM rah to ask the iMtonesS what had become of 
him. She hiid Seeh him two or three times, and had a long 
tftlk with him about the Sergys. 

* Well, well,* Said the motheir, * he is making his inquiries ; 
that is ki\ vety tlroper, and we are in excellent hands with 
the Malays. We thust take cftre, faotreter ; the first step 
i^ eteiTthin^.' 

The ^ce fitthrhed Hi the cIoM (ft dxteen d&ys. He 
titode ft tfaotisand apolegies fo^ bis absence, which he de- 
eijtred had been lohger to him thftn it cCuld have been to 
any tme else, knd he was sb #arm in his eipfessions of 
regret ^at be revived ftll ihe hopes of the fhmily. Madame 
de Scfrgy ^eht so fltr as to call him the friend of the house, 
knd he declftred himself too happy to be deemed worthy of 
ihis title. At Ikst, After behaving and talking like a man 
v^ho id ^rly in for it, he proposed to the ladies to take 
thein thfe next day to ft race at the Champ de Mars. 

It ifraS almost * tjoppifig the question,' at least suCh Iras 
the opinion of Madame de Sergy. So, without consulting 
either husband eir daughters, she decided upon bnming 
hef fleet and striking a decisive blow, and invited the 
biihce to finish the |)arty irhieh he had proposed by taking 
& family dinnet l^ith &em. At this i^ord dinner, which 
Madame de Sergy could not prohoonce without a certain 
tremor of voice, Marie felt a deep bluSh mount into her 
cheeks, and Mathilde, pale ftnd horrorstntck, exchanged 
looks with her fiither full of surprise and dismay. The 

Srince, very fer from suspectihg the dramatic effect pro- 
uced by this simple invitation, accepted it with the most 
natural air in the world, find rising from his seat, pro- 
mised to call oh the morr6w for ihd ladies at two in the 
afternoon. His carriage, he observed, would be at the 
se^ce of the fiimily, oM he would accoimpany them on 
horsebftck. iJaying concluded this arrangement, the prince 
took his leave fhmiliarl^, Without ^ting himself time to 
hear the protestations which these good people endeavoured 
in vain to ihake ag^dnst the expressive generosity of this 
pronp'sal. 

It is qtdtS idposi^lfe to describe the scene which took 
place between Mafhildo aiid her fttiier and mother after 
the prince's departure. These poor people, abready in- 
volved by the little expenses of the preceoing month, and 
the eitraordinaly outlay CCcaaioned by Madame de Man- 



^0 latter by Mathilde and the cook alternately. Every | roy^S bftll, oould not give the prince ft pftsflftble dinner 
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withoat sacrificing a quarterns income in a single hour. 
But as affairs were situated, a fiunily dinner would be a 
masterly more — perhaps decisiye. Such being the case, 
Madame de Sergy maintained that in matrimonial as in 
other speculations the maxim to be quoted was ' nothing 
risk nothing gain ; ' then arraying the probable adyantages 
of the dinner against its positive inconyeniendes, she proved 
that it was playing one against a hundred, and abused 
both her logic and her authority so far as to prevail upon 
M. de Sergy to levy a thousand francs upon their meagre 
resources in order to do the thing handsomely. 

The next morning Mathilde and her mother were up by 
six o'clock, and they set about making all the necessary 
preparations for the occasion ; everything which they stood 
in need of being either purchased or hired, including a 
servant. A family council was then called to decide upon 
the bill of fiire, and a good portion of the thousand fhuics 
had already been dispoised ot, when a letter arrived from 
the baroness. The prinoe had announced to her the even- 
ing before, with the dedded air of a man who has made up 
his mind, that he would the next day have an important 
conversation with M. and Madame de Sergy ; she therefore 
hastened to communicate this joyftd intelligence. There 
was no longer room for doubt; this important conversa- 
tion, of course, would be to demand the hand of Marie I 
So delightful an a^fturance was at least worth another 
course. The thousand Arancs suffered a fiurther depletion, 
and it was dedded that the dinner should be furnished by 
Chevet M. de Sergy, carried away with the rest, charged 
liimself with this commission, the execution of which an- 
swered in the place of his daily tour. The prince appeared 
punctually at two, Madame de Sergy contrived to leave 
him a seat next Marie in the carriage by making Mathilde 
stay at home, who was ever ready to deny herself when- 
ever she could contribute to the happiness of others. 
During the whole jaunt the conversation ran upon mar- 
riage, and was full of allusions of the most favourable 
omen ; the race was magnificent The prince won a bet 
of a thousand crowns, and the parfy returned in high glee 
to eiyoy their dinner. The prince was placed at table be- 
tween Marie and her mother. He exhibited by turns the 
familiar officiousness of a guest, who is recdved as tk friend 
of the house, and the involuntary preoccupation of a man 
who meditates some desperate act, such as to leap into the 
gulf of matrimony. When the dessert appeared the latter 
disposition predominated deddedly, and Madame de Sergy, 
feeling that the long expected hour had at length arrived, 
made a dgnal to Mathilde to disappear with Marie when 
the cloth was removed. This was a moment of terrible 
solemnity. The poor and respectable couple iblt their 
frail hopes depending upon a single word fh>m the opulent 
young man, who had been unconsdously ruining them. 
This word, in fiust, was a sentence of life or death, for it 
would either place upon their heads a richer diadem than 
that which had graced thdr early days, or would bind 
still closer the crown of thorns with which poverty had 
endrcled their grey hairs. 

While at the approach of the crids, as it always hap- 
pens, doubt began to usurp the place of confidence in their 
minds, and something within whispered that they had 
hoped too soon, Mathilde knelt in prayer in an adjoining 
room, and Marie, smitten with a sentiment which if it could 
not be called love, might be mistaken fbr that tender pas- 
don by a person of her inexperience, felt her whole frame 
assail^ by an unusual trepidation. The prince ap- 
proached obliquely the subject which occupied hiis thoughts, 
and as far as politeness toward M. de Sergy would permit, 
addressed himself particularly to the old lady, a mode of 
proceeding which gave equal satiisfiiction to them both. 

' Madame,' said the prince, * I hav6 congratulated my- 
self for a long time upon the good fortune which led me to 
the waters of Bagneres, at firat, because I owe to that dr- 
cumstanoe my acquaintance with the Baroness de Mauroy 
and the honour of her friendship, and afterwards, because 
her friendship has procured me yours.' 

• You are very good, sir, to place these two advantages 
in the same scide ; but the congratulation should rather 



come fixnn ns. Tour acquaintance is ene of the greatest 
obligations we owe the baroness.' 

* The old friendship, madame, which unites her &mi]y 
with yours is very affecting.' 

The pertinadty with which the prince had perssted 
firom the first in leading every conversation back to this 
point, had often struck Madame de Sergy. Now, howeva-, 
she only regarded it as a natural deflection, and endea- 
voured to assist the young man in coming to the point 

' Madame de Mauroy has always been the kindest fnmi 
to fny daughter,* continued she, emphasising the last word, 
to give him a chance, as it were, of catching it at fkc 
hound, 

* The baroness,' replied the prince, abstractedly, • is of 
an andent and wealthy house of Dauphiny.' 

* Many of her friends live in Grenoble, and all her estates 
are in the ndghbourhood of that dty. I spent Isist sum- 
mer there with my daughter* 

' Her fortune is not considerable, I believe.' 

* Why, nearly a million.' 

<Ah! I was told more than that; however, that is 
something — ^when there is but one daughter; by the way. 
Mile. Eugenie spent her childhood at h^ mother's estates, 
did she not?' 

* Yes, until she was thirteen years old — with my daugh- 
ter; they finished their education together at Paris.' 

' She seems to possess a charming dispodtion.' 
< Charming, full of amiability and gentleness ; she hts 
less vivadty, however, and less sendbility than Marie — ' 

* She is a good mudcian, and plays prettily.' 

' She plays and draws sometimes with my daughter.* 

For some time M. de Sergy, who had been listening at- 
tentively to the conversation, observed that the priaee 
spoke only of MUe. de Mauroy, while Madame de Sergy 
kept * harping on my daughter.* 

This equivoque appeared to him to prolong itself in a 
distressing manner, and a mortal presentiment pierced las 
very soul. * If you desire, sir,' said he, with a fe^le and 
almost tremulous voice, * particular information with re- 
gard to the Mauroys, you cannot do better than address 
yourself to us.' The prince blushed slightly, looked con- 
fused, and remained some time without malaiag a reply. 

The old couple exchanged looks of inexpresdble anxiety. 

* Really,' replied the stranger at last in a friendly tone, 
* I do not see why I still hedtate to open my heart to you.' 

He turned towards Marie's chamber ; was she the object 
of this mysterious movement, or was it to assure himself 
that he could not be overheard ? A glimmer of hope ir- 
radiated the countenance of Madame de Sergy, who held 
her breath to catch every word. 

* A month ago,* continued the prince, * I knew nobodj 
in Paris but Madame de Mauroy and her fbmily, and I 
burned with impatience until she should introduce me to 
her friends. I Uiought I remarked at her ball, that the 
treated you with more affection than any one else, tod 
firom that moment it has been my ambition to cultivate 
your acquaintance. Your kindness has rewarded my | 
eagerness ; I can now say with sLucerity that I congrsr 
tulate myself upon your friendship for its own sake; hot 

I must confess to you that my first steps to obtain it were 
not wholly disinterested. From the moment in which I 
first beheld her, I felt that Eugenie was the woman des- 
tined to make me happy. I have every day become more 
and more persuaded of this, and wiUiout disclosing it to 
any one, I have formed a resolution to demand her in 
marriage. Before taking this step, it was proper to oh- 
tfun, with regard to herself and fkmily, that inibrmad'oD 
which is indispensable in so serious an affair. Such, I 
repeat fiimkly, was my first motive for seeking, so earnestly, 
your acquaintance ; and now that I enjoy the privilege of 
addressing you as friends, instead of interrogating yon 
officially, I beg you to give me, without reserve, the par- 
ticulars relating to Eugenie, which you began so delight- 
fWly to—.' Here the prince was abrupUy interrupted; 
Madame de Sergy, aftier contending in vain with the 
thousand emotions that convulsed her mind, drew a deep 
dgh fmd fiunted in her arm-chair. 
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The evening of the same day, without the slightest sus- 
picion of the domestic drams of which he had been the 
inTolnntary hero, and the last act of which he had termi- 
nated in so tragic a manner, Prince Hirkoff made propos- 
als to the Baron de Mauroy for the hand of his daughter. 
He was accepted, and the wedding took place a month 
tfterwards. The prince, faithful to his resoluti^b to dis- 
regard fortune, contented himself with 800,000 fhincs 
dowry, and sent as a wedding present to the Sergys, a 
magnificeiit tea-equipage of Sevres porcelain. For two 
months Madame do Sergy's life was aespaired ofl M. de 
8ergy grew ten years older in the same period, and ne- 
glected, for the first time, to get a new * suit of sables' at 
Easter. Mathilde gave lessons in music secretly, to main- 
tain the toilet of Muie. 



WILLIAM PENN. 

Is a recent number, under the title of * An Incident in the 
Life of William Penn,* it was stated that this philanthropist, 
during the earlier part of his settlement in Pennsylvania, 
fbimd it necessary to take up arms in defence of the life 
and property of himself and his followers. The incident 
we fomid recorded" in an Italian work, entitled * Novelle 
Morali, di Francesco Soane, R.C.S.' On farther examina- 
tion, however, we discoyer that such a statement conveys 
an erroneous impression of the principles of one who was 
thoroughly a man of peace. The history of his colony 
affords a beautiful specimen of human government on 
strictly pacific principles ; for although his authority was 
to some extent subordinate to that of the King of England, 
and by the terms of the charter it was stipulated that all 
laws enacted by Penn were to be presented to the Privy 
Council of England for ratification, still from the justice 
and liberality with which he uniformly treated all parties, 
no voice was ever raised agtdnst any of his enactments. 
The following account of the colonisation of Pennsylvania 
will remove any impression which our readers may have 
been led to form ii^urious to the peaceful character of this 
great and good man. 

In 1681, a tract of land in North America was granted 
to William Penn by Charles 11., in lieu of a debt due to his 
fkther, the late Admiral Penn, in honour of whom, the 
king lamed the district Pennsylvania. .William Penn, 
however, did not consider this grant or possession by the 
law of Englan<^ sufficient to establish his right to the coun- 
try without purchasing it by fiiir and open bargain firom 
the natives. He therefore sent his secretary, accompanied 
by conmiissioners, to buy it from them ; and to establish, 
at the same time, a treaty of permanent friendship. In the 
following year he arrived in the new country, and on an 
appomted day proceeded with his friends to meet the 
sachims of the tribes, with their followers, at Coaquannoc, 
the place where Philadelphia now stands. The Indians 
were seen in the woods as &r as the eye could reach, and 
presented an appearance really frightful, both on account of 
their numbers and their arms ; the quakers were in compa- 
rison only a handful, and without .any weapon. In the 
ndghbourhood was an elm-tree of prodigious size, to which 
the leaders on both sides repaired, approaching each other 
nnderits wide spreading branches. William Penn appeared 
in his usual clothes ; he had no crown, sceptre, mace, sword, 
halbert, or any other insignia of office, being distinguished 
only by a skyblue sash of silk net-work tied round his waist 
Before him were carried various articles of merchandise, 
which, when they came near the sachims, were spread upon 
the gromid. The chief sachim then put on his own head a 
sort of chaplet, in which appeared a small horn. This 
signal was understood by his followers to render the place 
samd, and the persons of all inviolable; they therefore 
laid aside their arms, and seated themselves round their 
chie& in a semicircle upon the ground. The chief then 
wmoimced to William Penn by an interpreter, that the mr 
tions were ready to hear him. 

Having been thus called upon, he began : The Qreat 
Spirit, he said, who made him and them, who ruled heaven 
•nd earth, and who knew the innennost thoo^ts of man, 



knew that he and his fiiends had hearty desire to live in 
peace and friendship with them, and to serve them to the 
utmost of their power. It was not their custom to use hos- 
tile weapons against any of their fellow-creatures, for which 
reasoq tiiey had come unarmed. Their object was not to 
do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do 
good. They were met on ihe broad pathway of good faith 
and good will, so that no unfiur advantage was to be taken 
on either side ; but all waste be openness, brotherhood, and 
love. He would not call them children, for parents some- 
times chide their children too scvei^y; nor brothers, for 
brothers differ. The friendship between them he could 
not compare to a chain, for that the rain might rust, or the 
ihlling tree might break. They were the same as if one 
man's body were in two parts — all one flesh and blood. 
After these and other words he unrolled the parchment, 
and by means .of an interpreter, communicated to them 
the conditions of the purchase, and the words of com- 
pact then made for their perpetual union. Among other 
things, they were not to be molested in their lawful pur- 
suits ; even in the territory they had alienated, they were 
to have the same liberty as the English had in improving 
their ground, and providing sustenance for their &milies. 
If any disputes arose between the two, they were to be 
settled by twelve persons, half of whom were to be Indians. 
He then paid them for the ground, and made many presents 
besides, from the merchandise which he had spread before 
them ; having done this, he laid the roll of parchment on 
the ground, observing again, that the ground should be 
common to both people; he then took up the parchment 
and presented it to the chie^ desiring him and the other 
sachims to preserve it careftilly for tl^ee generations, that 
their childi^n might know what had passed between them, 
just as if he had remained with them to repeat it. The 
Indians, in return, solenmly pledged themselves, after the 
manner of their country, to live in love with William Penn 
and his childr^ so long as the sun and moon should en- 
dure. Of this treaty Voltaire says, ' it was the only treaty 
between these people and the Christians that was not rati- 
fied by an oath, and that was never broken.' L'Abb^ 
Raynal says, * William Penn thought it proper to obtain an 
additional right, by &ir and open purehase fh)m the abo- 
rigines ; and thus he signalized his arrival by an act of 
equity, which made his person and principles equally be- 
loved. It was at this time when he first entered into that 
friendship with them, which ever afterwards continued 
between them, and which for more than seventy years was 
never interrupted, or so long as the quakers retained power 
in the government' 

In a note to Clarkson's life of William Penn, it is stated, 
that in the war between America and Great Britain, Gene- 
ral Simcoe was quartered at Kensington, where the great 
elm-tree was still standing. He so respected it that when 
the soldiers were cutting down every tree for firewood, he 
placed a sentinel under it, that not a branch of it might be 
touched. As to the roll of parchment containing the treaty, 
it was shown by the Mii^^oes, Shawanese, and other In- 
dians, to Governor Keith, at a conference in 1722. 



A TALE OF THE PLAGUR 

When Byron for the last time sailed from his native 
shores he carried along with him into Italy the genius of 
British song. The treatment he gave her is well known : 
a mill-horse has an easier lifb of it than she had for the 
amount of years that, in order to get rid of his spleen, his 
lordship kept her at work. He made Ariel do the drudgery 
of Caliban, and gave her no thanks, never called her * fine 
spirit,' never rewarded her (oh, how different from Scott !) 
with a smUe, * though she did his spiriting gentiy.' When 
that nobleman died, she flew away, and no one can tell 
where she has been since. If, like Logan's cuckoo, she 
has been making a circuit round the eturth, she seems to 
have alighted nowhere. We have, however, a shrewd sus- 

S'cion that she has come over again to her native shores. 
ie vrinter of prose is past, the snows are melting away, 
tiie flowers of poesy appear, and the chords of the harp of 
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song, as they are run over by hiunan fingers, disoonrse 
once more sweet music — ^witness M*Kay*s recent produo- 
tions ; the ' New Timon,' not by Edward Bulwer ; and last, 
though in our iu4gnient not leasts the present volume by 
Pelham Knott* 

We never had the pleasure of meeting "i/b^ Knott 4)efore 
in the walks of Uteratiire, but he is certainly a poet of the 
very greatest promise. If the volun^e has a fkult, it con- 
gists in the somewhat too sombre garb in which the ma- 
jority of the poems contained in it stand enrobed ; yet it 
1^ far from being a gloomy much less a heavy book. The 
poem entitled ' Dissfbation' is finely mell^uous in its 
metripal flo^. The ' Old Jack Daw/ top, is an exceedingly 
h^ppy poe^ ; buj; the o;ie which ^e most admire is t£a| 
which furnishes the book vrith its title. Many ^tem^ts 
have been made to render interesting, by poetic descnp- 
tion, the various pestilences and plagues which have v^ted 
Britain ; much has be^i^ done powerfiiUy on that terrific 
subject, but nothing plftasmgly till now. In reading Wil- 
son's * City of the Flague,' or Ainsworth's novel in which 
its havocs are described, we feel as if we were about our- 
selves to eatch the if^fection j Mr l^nott's poem can, how- 
ever, be read without any such ijnpleasant f^linra. Hjs 
poem is not faultless ; but, in the language of Johnso^ 
Mr Knott has the meri^ of doing better th^ any 'what no 
one ever did well !^rom his * Tale pf ^p Plagiig,' therefbr^Sy 
we give the following passfiges :— 

Xh0 miser old, he coDoteth hi? (f44~:' 

Ten thousand pieces and ten ; 
Day by day bo oounteth it o'er, 
And day by day h4 inoreaseth thi vtors. 
Crawling, like ein, fh>qi dgor to door 
Jtobbing the rich, and cheating t|ie poor, 

And tearing the hearts of men. 
The miser old, he oounteth bis goli, 

And none ro»y his labour scan, 
Save a starveling mouse, with a visags jtv^y, 
That uath been his companion many a any, 
And a spider that han^s on its ainr thread, 
And an old tom-cat, with a ho^ry bead, 

That may catch t-be mouse if he ^px. 
The miser old, he eyeth his gold, 

And the spider eyeth him ; 
And the cat gives a stare at the moose's lair 

With a whisker d Tisage grim ; 
And the plague peeps in at the peep of d»7, 
But passeth. in scorn, on bis baleful way; 
For a hoary head and a sbrivell'd limb 
Would be but a daintilees dish Ibr him. 
The plague is abroad on the peopled land, 
And life bath fled st his stern oomQii^nd } 
He thunders at the palace-gate, 
. And drags the king m>m his throne of stats *, 
He hovers o'er the dungeon lone, ' 
And mocks the voice of the captive's mf^an, 
While wild and sad the note of wail 
Floats forth upon the burning gale. 
Bemorf>elesa death is in <iie air— j 
Contagion cref peth everywhere : 

ge gems the lowers with poisonoifs dew, 
e bums in the sheen of ttie fnar^ blue ; 
He reigns supreme, with a kingly band, 
The despot lord of the qusiling liiafl, 
Till reasqp pours itQ balm in vaiq, 
To soollie despair, or soften Pfiu^ 
And superstition's iron chain 
Ip bond^g^ holds the minds of mtn.' 
At the dead of the night, for be botath tbq ligbt 

And the face of the goodly day, 
Th^ miser old, he IsaVeth biis gol4, 

And glideth swift away; 
Aiid many might deem ibat the hoar* head 
Is bouud to the hovel where pain i^ laid, 

^y the couch ofthe sick to pray ; 
But a jealous eye opd a stealthy paos 
Betoken a spirit devoid qf grace. 
The miser old, he harries along 
The sbiMlowy ways of the city an^pnf. 
And his oge^ frame Rp4 trembling ejp 
Quail at the breath or the breezy ^igh, 
And the dying groans that ring in his Mr 
Sink on hi" fOul «-ith a noio of fear; 
And ever ^e starts with ^ cbilUngliftart, 

And ever h^ lon^s io flee, * ' 

For the solitnde hangs with a omsUng Us4, 
And be tremblet tp feel tbprs is nau^ tbiwd, 
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The miser old, he seeketh for gold. 

By the bed of disease, in the baontt of dsath.; 
JSe heareth in vain the cr7 of pain. 

And the prayer scaive breathed tn the fl^cing^xaaft; 
But he feafeth that even a dying oas 
Mi^ tsU of the deed that his hand hsth dm*. 
And he 8tifle« the spirit that warns within, 
And crowneth his giiilt with a darker sii). 
Xhe miser old, be oounteth his gold 

At the dawn of another day ; 
And sure 'tis strange that tb« goldtn stpi« 
0b far should expeed what it seem'd befqra ; 
And stranger stUl that bis sallow cheek 
Bhonld bear on ita'stufaoa a sangoins streak 

Which he oannot wash awaj. 
Ha ! surely an evil deed hsth beon ^ons 
While the sullen hours of the night rbU*d on : 
Bnt Oocfhath aii eye upon every soene, ' 
And m^n shall h« jadg«d ss bis works hs«9 l|aan« 
The miser old, he bath counted bi« 0914 

And etow'd it safe away, 
Where the prying eye may ne'er espy. 

Nor the midnight robber stray : 
He bath buried it deep, be bath covered it o'«r. 
To reipsin ontonchd till he giubery moit, 
ind ht salli^ forth on bis path of m 

tiirpaflh the mazy haunts of man. 
With a steady step, and a fearless elr« 
That ean gaze on the smile of the pl^oi4 9^ 
flor blusl) m thfl de«td9 of iniquity 

Which Its glory gaze^ oq. 
* Hp ! whither away so fast, old paan ? 

Whither so fast away ? 
Xbf night is dark, snd the plagq* tWv^ 

'Tis not an hour to str^]f.* 
Tl)0 miser hunied fvifkly on. 
The voice was still a-nigb. 
And it sounded like the stifled tona 

Of one that soon m^st die ; 
The miser glanced in terror roun4, 

A stalwart form was nigh. 
His plague was painted on bis «h««k. 
And n^adness fired bis ey^ 
\ T^e luiaer hurried swifter on, 
And swift the maniao ran, 
And ever the voice rang holload]^— 
* Uq I Mrhither away old mait Z* 

The miser glanced bis eye around— 

No bidfng-plaoe was near. 
( He hurried on— the voice was still 

A-r^nging ss be psss'd. 
And a hot breath fiann'd his blanohlnff obeek 

Like the breath of a Aimaee-blast. 
A palace-gate stood open wide, 

I'he miser hnrrieid in ; 
He paused !— the madman too was thers, 
With frenzied eyes of fitful glare, 
While loud and long bis Uiugbter mag. 
And echoed shrill &e halls funoog, 

With ever swelling din. 
gp hnrried him on to a chfimber bns — 

Too well the miser knew it— 
And bis heart waxed chill, and his limbs maud 

As the madiqan led him throngh it. 
pn9 glanc^ anpnnd and be shut hu eyes. 

And bis spirit sank within, 
For svery object eoivjared back 

A deed of blood snd sin : 
^t roa^iy boars btd PM9 d aw»y 

Since here he stoo4 alone, 
And beard that oorsf so starkly laid 

t Emit th9 <)ying groan. 
' Wh«^ \ art aleard ! ' the nfsdmai) exied, 

An4 he l^ugh'd in wilder glee. 
And satp him down, and danced the corse 

Like a babe npon bis knee ; 
Ai^ sver be slid w^th a noi^el^ss M^t 

To where the p^is^ Bate. 
And eyed him from hi' rolling sye 

* With a sidelong glance e&Us. 
It was a wild and fearful mirtb 

Thst gambol'd in h\^ eyoi 
And the miser's heart beat audibly 

As he saw him creep a-n!flb ; 
*7was bat tbs wsaknest of s uuHigbt 

In guilt's nnperyiqg hour, 
Aifd Boon ipe courage oid^spiair 

Besiimed its wonted power.' 
His dagger's hilt was in bis band. 

The steel wss hrif ht and kesn ; 
I^e sml could ilr^sm qf murder hflrsL - 

Where murder once had beeb. *. 
Bat not onseen the fsQ intent, 

Though by a madnua's SSt* 
Apd loader sw^U'd his mfrrimfntt 

Apd 9}oB^r prs£t he ni^ 



Hs dropped the corse, he 
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As the miser's stealthy arm arose 

With a dagger gleaming bright 
Qn^ glance be gave of proud disdain. 

As through his arm it tore. 
Then grasp'd the miser's shudd'iing ftmn» 

And sank upon the floor. 
The wand'ring Tislons of his brain 
Departed in that hoar of pain, 
And reason came with cloudless ray 
To chase the fiends of mind away. 
Supine he lay, of strength devoid. 

With every nerve unstrung, 
^niile the miser raised the gleaming steel. 

And o'er his victim hnng. 
The miser old he harried away — 

From thcT scene of liis cuUt he §e4 ; 
Thrash the lonely streets like a abode ^$ pwi'^IU 
HU ^rit on billows of frenzy toes'd, 
Por he felt the clutch of the pkgue al last, 

And trembled as he fled. 
]I« thought of the gre^v^, fnd he though^ of hi|l^ 
And the thought like a fl^me on his spirit n^. 
And the deeds of his life rose one by one 
From the teeming abysses of moments goae ' 
One by one, in a motley traij^ 
vifions of avarice, imilt, and P^iQ* 
jingling ever with dreams more old, 
Ere the neart was sear d in its thli-st for gold, 
Vhile ever and ever the burning breath 
01 pestilence ^cng in Ui? soul of death. 
"ko friend h^ he in the world of men. 

No friend m the world of spirit^ bad he : 
He must die as he lived, unattended'^ pain, 

And be borne tp a mystic eternity, 
J^e strove to believe in an utter t^eatl^, 

'Tliat would swallow the body and soul for evei:. 
But a voice seem'd sin^ng a song of wrath. 
And a Uniting tend seem'd to whisjier * Hever.' 
'ever, oh 1 never— fbr eyer a^d ever—* 
hci pangs of the wicked are ended n^vec 
The miser old, he relnm'd to his gold. 

But It fail'd to charm htm now, ' 
lor terror s dart was in his heart, 

And fever on his brow. 
He sate him down upon the floor, 
He aoann'd hi9 treasure o'er and o'er, 
And one by one the pieces raised, 
And long on each intently gazed. 
And one by one, with glazing eje, 
He poised them ere he laid them ^ 
And ever ^ the lucre pass'd, 

A droo of life dissolved away ; 
And shriekingly his voice awoke. 
And moaningly in murmnn broke, 
A^ now in corses deep he spoke, 

And now he strove to pray.* 
To pray— alas I the prayer of fear 
Ava^eth not when death is near. 

Then came disease's despot reign, 
lu every nerve, in every vein- 
It sear d his heart, it sear'd his brain, 
It bound him io the bonds of pain ; 
Twas pain without and pain within — 
The pang of death, the pu|g of ain— 

The groaning of the iflart; 
AnA then the dreodest pang of ^ — 
wiieu lire and hope together iUI— 

When soul and body part. 

Amid his gold, oonftasedly rpll'd, 

The miser groaning lay, 
And on his breast the old tom-oi)t, 
^fke an expectant demon, eat, 
EQs alaring eye dilated wide. 
As if to watch the pangs subside, 
^^ oatph the spint «e i^ hic4 

On darkling wing away ; 
And the spider swung on its airy thread, 
And spun its web rotmd the miser^s held— 
A fittip^ typQ of the mes)i of Mp 
T)iat coil'd around the heart witfiin ; \ 
Ana tne tiny mouse sate at his ear, ' 
And fill'd him with a direr fear, 
"got eitr io its still small voice 

He dcem'd a devil sang, 
That seem' a iil rapture to rejoice 

At every bitter pang. 

And thofl he lay, that evil man, 

And thus his spirit fled ; 
And when the plague had pass'd away, 
And health resumed its wonted 9wa;, . 
Hiat equollid den ' 

Was ope'd again, 
But all within was dead ;— 
T^ cat, the mouse, the Qil^r old, 
T&e spider in ita silken fold, 

" In one corrnptihg mas6 were spread ; 
^id life that Arom corraption^springs— 
Cm nofin end magfartr^ioatmflbme things, 
' *^' IVbH hisy wdb the deiS. 



A MARRIAGE CEREMONY IN GREECE. 
Captain Anthr^as Bifiaoales, one of the worthy admirars 
sons, accompanied me to the house destined to be the abode 
of the iutore pair. I found that the admiral was to be 
groomsman. In this house we found the impatient bride- 
groom, and a large company of both sexes in their holiday 
attire. On our entrance the bridegroom politely received 
v^Sf and ho sooner had we seated ourselves crossleggc^, 
round the apartment, with our backs to the wall, than he 
himself presented young Miaoules and myself with raki, 
pip«8, an4 coffee. Raki is a spirit distilled, I think, from 
aniseseed, and seems to me to pe the arrapk of the Orien- 
tals. Of this the Greeks are much tpo fondj for I have 
often 'witnfissed excess, an4 heard the dininken Greek 
mpst valiantly vociferati^ig defiance tp the foe in the war- 
songf pf the day, while under the influence of t%is drink. 
< Spartai 8pi^ta, why m slumb^?' Aiter coffee, Uie men 
played several airs, all w^lik^ on the violin and tambou- 
rine, i'he females were as ypt in another apartment, for 
the bride had not mi^de her i^ppearanp«. In this moment 
of expectape]^ during w^uch the wine pircnlated y^ry freely, 
^ seme oocinrr^d that even Hogarth's pencil would in vain 
essi^y \o pourtray to the life. I know not whether on other 
minds it would have made the same impression, but to 
mine it seemed unique. In rushed soim half dozen sturdy, 
noisy, mcny Allows* bearing the (umitufe of the future 
tenants of the honse* One liad a load of pans and kettles ; 
another g pile of mat^resiee ; a tinrd cushions for the divan ; 
the next stumbled in under a mountain of carpets and bed- 
covers; two others laboured like Atlas under an immense 
chest, Qpntaining linen, wearing apparel, and other pro- 
perty ; while oneclamorous, boisterous, jovial, chubby-&ced 
fellow, bounced in befi>re us all, carrying some utensils 
that must be namidesg. 

Now shifts the scene. A ooiq>le of hardy-looking men 
arose, and danced in a slow, irregular step ; then two others, 
and finally a third pair, while music played and bottles 
circulated with not much moderation. As I sat and gazed, 
absolutely a«tounded at the novelty of the scene — the noise, 
the giddy movements, the costume, the rude mirth, all this 
on a rock of the sea where Homer's heroes sailed and 
foughi— some one turned to me and said, ' Behold the brave 
men, who have just beaten the Turks.' Alas ! I have 
much ground to believe, that some of those very men fell 
subsequently beneath the flash of an Othoman cimetar. 
After this, we all set out to fetch the bride, accompanied 
with music aU the way along the streets. I remarked 
that as soon as the bridegroom entered the house of the 
bride, those within flung small pieces of money at him — 
an augury, I suppose^ of abundance ; while other friends 
threw upon his shoulders a niunber of silk kerchiefi?, and 
handed nim presents of gold coin. This scene over, we 
all proceeded to the church, to complete the marriage 
ceremony. Thou^ we mardied in procession, yet I ob- 
served that each sex formed a separate party, we of the 
masputine gender accompanying the bridegroom, while the 
females attended the briae ; and each party had a separate 
chorus or band, who played and sa^ too as we passed 
along the streets. One thing vastly surprised me: we 
went at the slowest pace the trader can well imagine. I 
suppose about one step in three seconds, or twenty in a 
mhiute ! Durin^f all tMs time the bride kept her eyes on 
the ground ; and had a native of C^iina met us, he would 
probably have concluded that instead of a marriage, we 
were petforming a procession for the dead. This I thought 
unmeaning, and not at all in keeping either with the joy- 
ous occasion, or the sounds of hilarity all around us. We 
reached the church : we came to the altar, and the priest 
began his functions. The ceremony Ifisted about three 
quarters of an hour, and altogether was very interesting 
to me. The minister read, and then pUced the rings on 
^e hands of each party, while the comparqs, or groomsman, 
acyusted them on the finsers with his own hands crossed. 
t stood close by the bride. She never raised her eyes. 
She wa9 about eighteen, rather m hon point for her years^ 
but pretty. About her person she wore a profiision of gold 
uigiTizea oy v_j v>'\^^^iv. 
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coins and other gands, and on the whole elle me Hniblait 
fort charmanU, One part of the ceremony consisted in 
the mutoal interchan)|;e of garlands between the bride and 
bridegroom; the tasting of a glass of wine, and casting 
around their shoulders the long piece of silk, to which I 
have already made allusion. The garlands were of imita- 
tion gold ; but are sometimes of artificial flowers, while 
the rural population use on these occasions wreaths of real 
flowers. The silk, the garlands, and rings, are usually 
ftimished by the compares ; but in some churches th^e 
are garlands kept on purpose. Those who choose to sup- 
ply themselves with these nuptial crowns, keep them sub- 
sequently for some time suspended in their houses. The 
marriage rites concluded, we all returned as we came, in 
solemn line of march, yet with merry drums and violins. 
On reaching once more the house, coffee, rum, and pipes 
were served up ; while ever and anon the ear was saluted 
with discharges of muskets and pistols. One act of the 
bride struck me as highly singular : on reaching the door 
she paused, made the sign of the cross close by the lintel 
with an immense pomegranate, after which she dashed the 
ftoiit forcibly to the earth at the door, and rushed in. The 
seeds of the pomegranate scattered on all sides, are an 
emblem of connubUl fecundity. On my being presented 
with a glass of wine, I inquired in what terms decorum 
required me to salute the marriage pair with friendly 
wishes. The reply was, ' May you live, and reach a good 
old age!* This compliment I cheerfUlly paid, and added, 

* May you have many childr^i with the blessing of God ! ' 
To this a Greek near me replied, aloud, and with much 
sincerity, * Amen.' Between the groomsman and myself 
the following little dialogue passed : I asked, * Have this 
bride and bridegroom seen each other before to-day?' 

* Many a time : they are not of tiie most respectable class ; 
it is the rich who are so &8tidious on this point; but the 
war has made some innovations.* ' I think almost all in 
Greece are betrothed in early life?' <Not all; many 
marry at once; but they are of age when the contract is 
mad3.' *Were vou be&x)thed?' 'Yes; at ten.' *Have 
you ever got sight of the lady destined to be your fbture 
wife ? ' * Sometimes we never see each other till the wed- 
ding-day; yet, in other cases, the parties fi«quentiy get 
together, especiaUy among the poor ; but it is not respect- 
able.'— fFt^wwi. 



MALAQAST MBTHOD 07 SMELTING IBON. 

Their method of smelting is exceedingly curious. Their 
foundries, if such they may be termed^ are always situ- 
ated near the bank of a river or running stream of water ; 
sites of this kind are selected on account of the conve- 
nience of the water in washing and purifying as much as 
puBsible the ore before it is placed in the furnace. The 
ore is washed, and then broken into small pieces not larger 
than nuts ; it is then repeatedly washed in the river, for 
the purpose of separating, as much as possible, the earthy 
particles from the iron, which, after repeated wariiings, 
is gathered up in large coarsely- wrought baskets, and kept 
till submitted to>the action of Are. The furnace and its 
appendages are exceedingly rude and simple in their con- 
struction ; and the ore, at best, is but imperfectly smelted. 
In building the furnace, a hole about six feet in diameter, 
and one or two feet deep, is sometimes dug in the ground ; 
at other times the earth is only levelled. The walls of 
the Aimace are of rude stone-work, built up to the height 
of three or four feet, without mortar, and thickly plastered 
on the outside with clay. No aperture is left in any part 
of the wall for the purpose of drawing oflf the metal. The 
blast for the ftunace is obtained by a singular and inge- 
nious contrivance, very much resembling those in use in 
some parts of south-eastern Asia. Two rude cylinders, 
about five feet long, the aperture of each from four to six 
inches in diameter, are formed out of the trunks of trees 
of hard wood ; these are made air-tight at one end, and 
are planted in the earth, about a foot apart, in an upright 
or slightiy inclined position, within about eighteen inches 
or two feet of the furnace ; a hole is made in each cylin- 



der, a few inches above the ground, into whkli one cad of 
a bamboo cane is inserted, the other entering a hole made 
in the stone or clay wall of the furnace ; s mde sort of 
piston is fitted to each of the cylinders, and the apparatoi 
for raising the wind is complete. No coal has jet been 
found in Madagascar, and charcoal is the only foel em- 
ployed in smelting the ore. On this account the fnrDacet 
are generally built in those parts of what may be termed 
the iron dbtricts, that are nearest to the forests where 
the charcoal is made. In smelting the iron, they fint 
kindle a fire in the bottom of the furnace; over the fire 
they spread a quantity of charcoal, and then throw io the 
ore, either mixed with charcoal or spread in alternate 
layers, till it reaches the top of the walls. Over this, a 
sort of covering of clay, in a conical shape, with an aper- 
ture in the centre, is occasionally spread. In procorioj 
the blast, the pistons are sometimes worked by a man sit- 
ting on the inner edges of the two cylinders, holdii^ the 
sh^ of one of the pistons in each hand, and altematflj 
raising and lowering them by the action of his arms. 
Sometimes the man working in the cylinder stands on a 
low bank of earth raised behind them. There are, hi 
genera], two cylinders to each furnace ; but when only 
one is used, it is of much larger dimensions than those al- 
ready described, and the piston is worked with both hands. 
The contents of the furnace are brought to a white beat, 
and kept in this state for a long time ; after which the 
fire is allowed to go out. The covering is taken off; and 
the iron, which is described as being partially melted, and 
forming one solid, or a number of smaller masses, at the 
bottom of the furnace, is removed, beaten with a ham- 
mer, and then again submitted to the fire, prior to its being 
conveyed to the capital for the use of the native smiths. — 
Ellis. 

WAH FREVElfTED VOB SIX HUin)BED TSAB8 BT FKBXAXEST 
A&BITBAnON. 

Iceland was peopled by a Norw^an colony in the latter 
part of the ninth century. The^e colonists were some of 
the most independent and intelligent inhabitants of N<n'- 
way, who, rather than submit to the tyrannical exactions 
of Harold, the reigning monarch, chose to leave their na- 
tive land. Shortlv after their settlement in the new 
countiy, an admirable form of republican government was 
established, which continued imdisturbed for several cen- 
turies. At length, some of the most ambitious menaben 
of the national assembly attempted to encroach on what 
others considered to be the rights of the people. Harsh 
debate and contention ensued. A hostile spirit, tha 
awakened, led to the arminr of the followers of the two 
parties ; and then, about toe middle of the thirteenth 
century, for the first time since the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, which occurred in the year one thousand, the an- 
nals of Iceland are disgraced by the record of sedition and 
bloodshed. Such an exhibition alarmed the peaceful in- 
habitants, and ultimately produced on the assembly a re- 
solution to vest a certain amount of power in the king of 
Norway, by which, in case of any such contention m fu- 
ture, he was constituted legal arbitrator. Certain stipu- 
lations were entered into on both sides ; one of whidi was, 
that on no occasion should the king of Norway attempt to 
introduce an armed force into Iceland. Tins condition 
has never been violated, either by the Norwegians or the 
Danish monarchs ; so that, during the six canturUs that 
have since elapsed, we are told that no military band has 
been raised in, or set foot in the island. — Modem Qeogro- 
phy sin^lified. 
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A CHAPTER ON 'JENNY HUSBANDS.' 
We are about io treat on a species of mankind well enough 
known to most of our readers, though perhaps under a 
Tariety of other equally significant appellations with the 
one which heads our present article. Who, looking around 
the circle of his acquaintance, cannot point to one or more 
married men, well entitled to the familiar title of ' Jenny 
Man'— that plague of the scrrants, dry nurse of the chil- 
dren, and general annoyance to every body with whom he 
comes in contact ? They may be divided into two classes, 
widely opposite in motives yet similar in actions in many 
respects. The first may be described generally, as some- 
thing between the mother, servant, husband, and physi- 
cian ; combining partly the qualities of each, yet perfectly 
adapted for neither. Speaking of his physiognomy, or 
the peculiar idiosyncrasies of this class— have you ever 
seen a thin walking spectre, apparently haunted by some 
indefinable terror ; ever restless and anxious, so much so 
that at times it is painful to look at him, his countenance 
farrowed with premature lines of care; dressed, perad- 
tenture, m a greatcoat buttoned up to his chin, be the day 
erer so mild, or with a perpetual umbrella under his arm, 
though the heavens above him be like brass ? He does not 
walk, but strides along at a rapid unequal pace. When 
yon speak to him, and inquire after his own and family's 
health, be launches forth into an endless string of com- 
plaints, such as the goodwife has had influenza lately — 
been confined to the house — is getting better. William, 
poor fellow, is very ill of a sore throat, and the two young- 
est just recovering from the hooping-cough. Then follows 
the various prescriptions of the physician, and, not impro- 
bably, if you have the honour of being on terms of intimacy 
with him, he details for your special pleasure the rise and 
progress of the peculiar complaint of each member of his 
household. You have in this a dim outline of the man; 
but let us lift the veil and look at his social position. His 
duly hfe is most unhappy. He rises in the morning, hears 
one of the inihnts crying, pokes his head into the nursery 
to ascertm if the maid is not ii^uring it in any way, and 
CMmot be convinced of the contrary. Then he superin- 
tends the making of the children's breakfiist, and having 
done this meets them and his better half at table. One of 
his fiumly looks pale and has no appetite ; he is sure there 
is something seriously wrong, and inquires accordingly. 
The child replies there is nothing the matter, but the fatJier 
is convinced there is something. He calls it over to him, 
nakes it protrude its tongue, feels its pulse, and concludes 
by prescribing a dose of physic and an injunction not to 
Qiofe out of the house. Before leaving for office he gene- 
rally consults the weather-orlass. and enioins the nursery- 



maid, when she goes out with the children, not to allow 
them to run and heat themselves or walk where the ground 
is damp, and, above all, to take great care of horses and 
carts, ffis commands on this point are generally so com- 
plicated that it would defy the most extraordinary organ 
of memory ever existing to recollect one half of them. Of 
course the maid has a most critical time of it, and is ever 
liable to be summarily sent off. Indeed, we once knew 
one of this class who discharged a very faithftd servant 
for not walking behind the children up stairs. During 
business he is fidgetty and querulous; hurries home as 
soon as possible ; finds, as a matter of course, the little 
girl or boy no better since being physicked, sends it to bed, 
and next day calls the doctor. The * Jenny Husband' is 
particularly careful what his children should eat and what 
avoid, and, in consequence, becomes nearly as well versed 
in the * Complete Cook' as in 'Buchan,' yet withal he is 
not happy at home and always uncomfortable from home. 
He cannot even ei^joy a joke ; a good hearty laugh we 
never heard one utter ; any attempt at it sounded most 
dismal in our ears. His wife, poor woman, owing to the 
continual or supposed ailments of her family, though he 
be no less carefdl and considerate about her health than 
theirs, is kept continually harassed. She can scarce ever 
spare an hour to visit or receive a friend ; and when she 
attempts to stir abroad, is pestered with a hundred in- 
quiries firom her spouse as to where she is going, if there 
is any epidemic in the house she is about to visit, when 
she will return, if her clothing is sufficient, her boots water- 
tight, her shawl comfortable, and so forth, probably ter- 
Dunating with a request to return by a certain hour if 
possible, as litUe John will require his gruel or Mary her 
powders. If it so happens that the whole fiunily are well 
enough to permit pf a pleasure excursion into the country 
on a holiday — an epoch in their lives exceedingly rare in- 
deed — then it is that the fiither's talents are called into 
full operation. Steamboat or railway he has an instinctive 
horror of^ and endeavours on all possible occasions to 
avoid. We knew one who, during a few summer months, 
when his fiunily were at sea-quarters, rather than venture 
on board certain steamboats, chose to walk a distance of 
nearly ten miles, often dragging a child along with him. 
But supposing they go on such an excursion as we have 
alluded to, an open low-wheeled carriage is always pre- 
ferred as being the safest conveyance. The fhther takes 
the reins, and drives at a pace excessively cautious, some- 
where about the rate of three miles an hour. His eyes, 
however, are not five consecutive minutes off his cliildrcn, 
although the mother is quite competent to take full charge 
of them. * Andi-ew,' he begins, * draw in your fingers or 
the wheel will catch them ; John, don't lean over the side ; 
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Janet, my dear, I am afraid the baby is too much exposed ; 
Peggy (to the maid), caa't yoa hold that child's head up 
and not lei it roll about on your knee in tiiat n^anner/ 
Then, when the carriage stops at some country house, the 
children, released from * durance Tile,' naturally rush to 
the bushes and meadows for brambles and flowers, are all 
life and vivacity, while the anxious &ther hastens from pne 
to another, cautioning, reproving, and remonstrating. He 
feels at a dead loss, they cannot be left out of si^t, and it 
is impossible to get them all at once in view. For all the 
world he looks like a hen collecting strayed chickens — 
utterly miserable and helpless. 

Perhaps we have dwelt too long upon this class of 
'Jenny men,' and will now turn a little to another iCidely 
different and far less praiseworthy class. This other, 
instead of oaudling his family, contrives always to caudle 
himself While the former is not remarkably over-atten- 
tive to his own comforts, the latter's great aim in existence 
is to be as comfortable as posfdble, no matter at what sacri- 
fice to others. lie also superintends the domestic arrange- 
ments, but actuated by an opposite motive. I^ for instance, 
the dinner is a little over or under done, he scolds the ser- 
vants, glooms at his wife, and gets into ill-humour with 
himself. He finds fault continually with the merest trifles. 
He entertains particular likings and dislikings to a great 
variety of food, and can seldom touch anything unless it is^ 
cooked after a certain manner; in a word, ho is in this 
what the Scotch call ' fikey.' His wife is a mere cipher; 
her opinion is seldom consulted, or if consulted disregard- 
ed ; the husband alone manages the household concerns, 
like the other, he is frequently ailing, but takes the 
greatest possible care to get well again. If he lacks at- 
tention to his flunily he makes it up to himself. < A slight 
cold, a sprain, or a bruise, is a sufficient reason for afflict- 
ing his wife with a continual drag on her time to nurse 
him, and after all, that can be done he is never satisfied. 

These two classes embrace the general features of Jenny- 
ism, if wo may use the word. Sometimes it exhibits iteelf 
under slightly different aspects, but always impressed 
with one of these leading characteristics. 

From very different sources do these two classes derive 
their habits. In the former, the disease, for aught else it 
cannot be termed, originates probably in a derangement 
of the nervous system, leading to a painfrtl anxiety over 
others, and which is fostered to such an extent that in the 
excessive precautions he employs, Providence is entirely 
overlooked. In the second, Jennyism springs from love of 
self and utter indifference to all else. The one spreads 
discomfort by kindness overmuch, the other by a total lack 
of it. Neither is desirable as a husband, parent, or fHend. 
The first excites pity, the second contempt. 

Jennyism seldom prevails in any class except amongst 
those who are easy in their circumstances. Poverty is 
adverse to it ; wealth, for some unknown reason, does not 
encourage it Such husbands may most frequently be 
found among those who have an easy business, a govern- 
ment situation, or who hold a sinecure office, leaving them 
thus a good deal of spare time to exercise their disagree- 
able hobby. 

A word in conclusion. As the disorder may be detected 
in all its milder forms in a patient during the bachelor 
state, we would advise seriously all unmarried ladies, as 
they value their own peace and comfort, to have nothing 
to do with such individuals. Men may be cured of many 



foibles, but this propensity is one which age only ripGu, 
time only accelerates, and which no persiuifiicm, xeaaon, <s 
influence can counteract. 



PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

BR ARNOLD OP RUGBT. 

It is already four years since the spirit of the great ma 
whose name stands at the head of this notice passed od 
of the body to the Saviour in whom he trusted, and « 
whose doctrine his life formed so beautiful a comnteDm7. 
The biography of Dr Arnold came upon the world as (kv 
upon the parched herb. While living, known only iriUoa 
a limited circle, no sooner was he dead, and the hand i 
an affectionate pupil had reared a monumoit to his vori 
in the form of an ample biography, than good men cf :I1 
parties resorted to the reviews and every available cbamA 
in order to express their common admiration of Dr AimA 
and to give circulation to his name among those resd^ 
whose means of knowledge were less general than tiieii 
own. Into many a youthful heart his memory has seal 
deeply, and it is impossible to predict the extent of Hf in- 
fluence upon the minds of the existing and fhtore gencn- 
tions of his countrymen. To a few, contact with the lifc c/ 
so remarkable a man will be the beginning of an era cf 
splendid progress; while to all who nave been so btpfj 
as to come into acquaintance with it, it must have prani 
a well-spring of lifis, refreshing old and faded truths, asd 
fhictif^ng into being what had else lain dormant bii 
seldom that a man displaying so many admirable qoalitd 
in so large a measure as Dr Arnold, appears in theworii; 
and scarcely too much can be done to extend his nizLt 
and to make his character familiar to all who are amm; 
at the acquisition of truth and the formation of ri^ prin- 
ciples. 

The interest of Dr Arnold's life is that of charaotor, Bot 
of incident, although a more active life, and one wUbl » 
effective, it is scarcely possible to conceive. Theontirird 
form of his history consequently frimishes but a fbw pdes 
by which to note its advance ; but of theae it may l« fi> 
per briefly to take notice. Dr Arnold was bom Jost li' 
1795, at West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight Receiviag i^ 
rudiments of his education at a private school in IKIv 
shire, he was sent in 1807 to Winchester, irhert he tv- 
mained till 1811. The influences and aasociadons oflv 
early lifb seem to have had a considerable share in irwsk- 
ing his opinions and in directing his tastes. To Wert 
Cowes he resorted afterwards as often as he could; td 
his frequent references to Wight show how lasting mi tk 
impression which the experience gained there when a focthj 
had made upon him. In 181 1, he was elected as a ediolsr 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxfbrd; and in 1815 he tu 
chosen a fellow of Oriel College. The entrance to Ori^ 
was a point of remembrance to Arnold. Here he met nui 
of those since remarkable on both sides-of thecontror^M 
which has now for so many years been raging within i 
university and over British Christendom. Of these it Ki 
be proper to mention the names of Copleston, Wh»tl< 
Keble, Hawkins, and Hampden. Mr Newman was ekrt 
into the fellowship vacated by Arnold when be kA Oii 
College ; and Dr Pusey, not long after, became a fellow 
the same college. At this time Dr Arnold ftwiy staill 
himself of his access to the Oxford libraries, Grom wlnl 
his busy mind drew the materials of that lore which I 
afterwards stored up in the hive of aneient Roman al 
also of modem history. The period of his stay M 
awakened in him so enUmsiastio a passion for Oxfiod Ui 
no subsequent changes, whether of place or o[ fiiendsbii 
could eradicate or even impair his affection for it I^ 
next event in his external life was his settlemeot, in IBl 
at Laleham, near Btaines, where, fbr nine years, lis ooc 
pied himself in preparing pupils for the univsni^. Pvii 
the year following, he married a Mise Penrose^ hia oai 
and still surviving wife. In 1828, he became headroa* 
at Rugby, where he was destined to work out fijr iaa» 
that reputation which has embalmed his memoiy is tt 
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hearts of the tiring^ and will make him known to the ages 
jet to eome. It was at Eugby that he gained an adequate 
sphere for realising his splendid ideas upon education; 
and from Rugbj, as a centare, emanated influences which 
have reached the most distinguished as well as the less 
known schools in England, and are likely to produce a 
rerolution in the entire method of teaching. In a sketch 
like the present, it would be uigust alike to Dr Arnold 
and to our readers to attempt any exhaustive account of 
the plans of this intrepid teacher; but we may say, that 
the central idea of his system — the idea towards the 
realisation of which all his efforts were directed — was the 
investment of school exercises with that solemnity of life 
too seldom conceded even t« the business of maturer age. 
For this purpose, the era of responsibility was anticipated, 
and boys were dealt with as men and gentlemen, in so far 
at least as boys are cap«ible of feeling self-respect, and of 
cherishing lofty sentiments of regard for others. Love, 
not fear — obedience to God and pro&undest reverence for 
truth and holiness, not servility to a master — were the 
powers he aimed to use. The master identified himself 
vith his pupils, mixing in their field-sports, bathing with 
them, giving and claiming Mendship, conversing, laugh- 
ing, sorrowing with them : in short, he became a boy in 
all boyish JGeelings. But, with him, everytljMng was raised 
in character, so thai firollc blended with study, as two 
sides of the same thing — life. No wall of partition was 
raised between tiiem, so as to degrade the pupil into a 
broken, mutilated agent, acting as two distinct beings, 
when in amusement and in school-exercises. A love, a 
seriousness of spirit, an elevation of aim, were thus created 
in the minds of the boys, which made the schoolroom and 
the playground a ndcrooosm, a little world, in which every 
manly sentiment, every Chri:itian aim, had preparatory 
scope. The grand result was, that Dr Arnold's pupils 
vent up to the imiversities with characters remarkably 
(listinguished from those of other youths ; and even men 
least &vonrable to the general sentiments of the teacher 
were struck with the contrasts and constrained to join in 
applause. But a higher sphere, if there could be higher, 
yet awaited Dr Arnold. In the year 1841, he receivcKl 
from Lord Melbourne the appointment of regius pro- 
fessor of modem history at Oxford. The holding of this 
office was not inconsistent with his duties at Rugby ; and, 
for many reasons, Dr Arnold r^oiced in the appointment, 
especially as it lay in the direction of his tasteis, and as it 
would give him a proper channel of influence through 
which to balance the power of the Tractarian party. The 
introductory course of eight lectures was delivered in 1842. 
Thar delivery created an exti-aordinary sensation in the 
wiiversity; and, being published immediately afterwards, 
they have been read with avidity and admiration by many 
heyond the audience for which they were at first prepared, 
^ut ia the midst of his usefulness, and wliile his friends 
Were looking &rward with joyful hope to the harvest which 
^JW5ulties so matured and spiritualised as his were sure, if 
spued, to produce, the ' fiishion of his countenance was 
changed,* and he was removed to that place where * his 
Works do follow him.' His death was sudden and unex- 
pected. On the 11th of June, 1842, he closed the bqsmess 
M his school for the summer half-year, and with the utmost 
cbeerfidness of spirits passed the evening of that day in 
eottployments appropriate to the season. Before retiring 
*o rest, he wrote in a diary, commenced but a few weeks 
"^ore, the following head, which, as illustrative of lus 
^racter, and as a specimen of the elevating influence of 
Mmstianity, we cannot withhold from our readers * — 

* The day after to-morrow is my birthday, if I am per- 
^tted to see it — ^my forty-seventh birthday since my birth, 
^ow large a portion of my life on earth is already passed ! 
And then-^what is to foUow this Ufe? How visibly my 
JJ^wrd work seems contracting and softening away into 
'^gentler employments of old age ! In one sense, how 
^ycanInowsay,*Vixir [IfttfwUved.] Andlthank 
^ that as fitf as ambition is concerned, it is, I trust, 
^y mortified; I have no desire other than to step back 



from 



^J present place in the world, and not to rise to a 



lughor. Still, there are works which, with God's permiff- 
sion, I would do before the night comefh—especially that 
great work, if I might be permitted to ttie part in it. 
But, above all, let me mind my own personal work — to 
keep myself pure, and zealous, and believing — ^labouring 
to do God's ^1, yet not anxious that it shouM be done by 
me rather than by others, if God disapproves of my do- 
ingit.' 

The light of next morning was the last which in this 
world was to dawn upon him. Early in the day he was 
attacked, for the first time in his life, by the symptoms of 
aogina pectoriis ; and, after two or three hours of suffer- 
ing, he exmred, surrounded by his wife and those of his 
children who had not yet gone forward to Pox How, where 
the family designed to spend the holidays. 

Thus passed away from among us one of the f^w whose 
influence will survive their residence in this world. It is 
scarcely possible, perhaps, to mistake the lessons of his 
life. Men, when strongly marked in their character, seem 
to stand out as certain mighty incarnations of ideas, de- 
signed to give them publicity and influence, when other- 
wise they should have failed to attract notice. To Paul, 
for instance, wo point, without any hesitation, as an ex- 
ample of zeal ; to John, of love ; to Luther, of magnani- 
mity; to Napoleon, of ambition; to Wellington, of self- 
command; and, in like manner, to others, as men remark- 
able for some one quality. Dr Arnold was the embodi- 
ment of eamestness. In his eye nothing was trivial : 
sports, diet, books, conversations, manners, education, re- 
ligion — everything, was important; and he viewed them 
not as separate entities, but as the parts of a whole which 
were to be subordinated to law, in order to any of them 
effectually attaining its purpose. To him, life itself^ in its 
lowest form and under its humblest guise, was a wonder; 
and nothing that formed part of it was deemed too unim- 
portant to be taken cognisance o^ and to be subjected to 
the one great end. 

The term earnestness, however, without explanation, is 
a very inadequate exponent of the character of Dr Arnold. 
As applicable to him, it is not synonymous with inUnsity ; 
a quality which, indeed, he had in large measure, but 
which has been possessed in equal degree by men other- 
wise far inferior. Nor was it mere zeal that distinguished 
him ; which is often one-sided, and projects a man forward 
into a single idea, so that he loses himself in it and is lost 
to the world. The earnestness of Arnold describes rather 
the state of his mind in contact with life, and the medium 
of reality through which he saw everything. Nothing, 
however contemptible, presented to him a blank; every- 
thing, in his opinion, was written outside and in for who- 
soever could read the characters. This insight communi- 
cated an unintermittent activity to his life, as far removed 
from the feverish efforts of the pseudo-philanthropist, as it 
was from the ceaseless attempts of the trifler to while away 
time as only too long and too dull for endurance. With 
him every moment had a use — ^not a separate use ; he did 
not divide and subdivide his allotted existence into frag- 
ments, and assign to each this or the other thing to be 
done. He was wisely methodical ; and, trusting details to 
themselves, he ever kept his eye directed to the grand end 
of life, so that everything marshalled itself as if of neces- 
sity, into the order which best suited it. 

The same idea manifested itself in another form. It was 
the constant theme of Arnold's thoughts, and is perpetually 
recurred to in his writings and correspondence — the ne- 
cessity of transfusing Christianity into common life, so that 
it should cease to be a local and temporary influence, con- 
fined chiefly to tho church and the Sabbath, and should 
become, what it was designed for, the regenerator of so- 
ciety through all its branches, the approver and elevator 
of our amusements, and an ever-present guide in the in- 
tercourse and business of dally life. In this belief we re- 
joice to be participators; and it is no slight source of 
gratulation uiat our Instructor is an attempt to realise, 
in one important department, the idea which Arnold justly 
wished extended to all. Objectors to this view of the ob- 
ject of Christianity file off into two lines : those who think 
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Christianity by &r too sacred a thing to be once mention- 
ed, and mnch more to be enforced, in the course of amuse- 
ments however innocent, or even in common business; and 
those who are for ever obtmding the subject, without re- 
gard to place or seasonableness, and who wish to expel all 
sorts of employment which are not explicitly authorised 
by Christianity. Both these classes, how unlike soever at 
first view, are radically the same, and repose upon mis- 
taken ideas of Chnstianity and some lurking vanity which 
lies secreted in the centre of their nature. A mind of 
healthy constitution like Arnold's saw throng^ the hol- 
lowness of these schemes, and perceived that both tended 
to scepticism, by divorcing ireligion and life, though in 
different and apparently incompatible ways. Rising above 
these false ideas, Dr Arnold, like Dr Chalmers, wished to 
see religion and common life in perpetual union ; so that 
the sympathies which had each as their object should, at 
one and the same time, have both. Now that a truth of 
BO transcendent worth as this has gained a new promi- 
nence, we hope the Christian world will not rest till it has 
succeeded in informing the whole &bric of the church with 
its spirit and presence. On no prop can Christianity rest 
so securely as on this, the main pillar of its support; nor 
will evangelism long survive the inroads malung by the 
pantheistic tendency of German philosophy, unless it ab- 
sorb what is vital in the other, and re-embody it in a 
lovelier form. 

Tet, though Dr Arnold was earnest to a degree almost 
unexampled, he was not intolerant. On the contrary, the 
two qualities of earnestness and catholicity seemed to vie 
with each other in mutual compliment in his character, 
little sympathy is accorded to such a man by those who 
possess either of these qualities apart The two together 
disqualified him for being a partizan ; and the consequence 
was, that no sect could claim him for its own, but had to 
aooept its share at his hand, along with the vigorous pro- 
test which all the other parts of the character lifted up 
against its partialness of view. Eminently beautiful as 
was this union of elements, too often found in separation, 
the &ct has, with narrow-minded men of both lunds, led 
to the misappreciation of his character. Although minds 
of enlarged view and sympathy are much more numerous 
now than they were half a century ago, or even a decade 
or two, it perhaps remains for another generation ftilly 
to understand such men as Arnold. Meanwhile, his influ- 
ence has been great; and a shock has been given to old 
prejudices, which, under the successive batterings of a few 
tiko-minded men, will ere long give way and ank out of 
sight into quiet oblivion. 

Dr Arnold never came prominently forward in public 
affairs, although no one ever took a keener interest in 
them tJian he did, and few have done more, with as much 
success, to renovate the political edifice. His* eyes were 
spread over the empire; and the most insignificant dr- 
oumstance was not thought beneath his consideration, if 
it threw light on the tendencies of society, or could be 
made available for its safety and advancement Chartism, 
and every other significant movement, he scrutinised with 
paternal anxiety; and on every occasion, setting aside 
personal convenience, he strove to apply the appropriate 
remedy. He had a profound insight into the causes of the 
discontents among the working-classes ; nor could he for 
a moment sympathise with those who would preach up 
submission to the insubordinate, while they left untouched 
the real cause of their complaints. Through his own do- 
mestic comforts he easily pieroed in imagination, and 
vividly realised the condition of the working-classes, as if 
it were a personal matter. Few things present men in so 
elevated a character as this universaUty of sympathy. 
Ages yet unborn will remember Arnold's name with gra- 
titude, as the firiend of the poor and the degraded— of man, 
wherever and in whatever circumstances found. 

The private life of Dr Arnold is scarcely less instructive 
than his professional life. The partner of his joys and 
sorrows seems to be all that was fitted to dcaw out the 
profoundest feelings of his heart His domestic happiness 
appears scaioely to have admitted of increase. The healtb- 



ftil mental and moral, as well as phydcal, habitude o( Mi 
constitution prevented every care that could aiise frac 
personal disorder ; and so influential was Ms example ca 
his fiunily, that no murmur is fbund to ha^e eaoapedfrn 
his lips. 



HERNANDO CORTES, 
AND THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 

TmBD ABTICZS. 

CoRTBS having restored the health and courage of Im Si- 
lowers, and acquired a sufficient body of allies antong^ 
Indians, resolved to avenge his late disaster. He hadfti* 
about six hundred Europeans, of whom fbrty were cavsln, 
and with these and a large body of auxiliaries he naitki 
to Tezcuco, on the shore of the great lake. The nliBf 
prince fled on his approach, but Cortes procured the ek- 
tion of a brother, named Ixtlilxochitl, who became ik 
firmest ally of the Spaniards. Before prooeeding (o tk 
siege of the capital, Cortes reduced several of tiie inioior 
cities on the mainland. The first he attacked was hup*- 
lapan, which was taken by storm, plundered, and abufc 
six thousand of the inhabitants massacred by lus ean^ 
followers. The enemy, in despair, broke the djkes k 
which it was flefended fh>m the waters of the lake, aodi 
timely retreat alone saved the Spaniards fi-om destnutuB, 
but with the loss of all their booty. The fate of this d?. 
however, terrified many others around, who sent in that 
submission to the conquerors. Soon after, thirteea bc- 
gantines, which had been built at Tlasoala under the dirv- 
tion of the Spaniards, were transported across the mns- 
tains, and preparations made fbr launching them on tbegrat 
lake. Meantime, Cortes continued his attacks on the Aibx 
cities dtuated on the mainland, which, often after a despe- 
rate resistance, were generally subdued and ffvm np ts 
be plundered by his followers. In this predatory waiibn| 
he marehed round the whole Mexican valley, canjisg^j 
and desolation into its &irest and most fertile regkioL 
The story of the courageous but ftuiUess resistanc e of tk 
natives, of the cruel massacres perpetrated by their ndl- 
less invaders, is too revolting in character, and too iQa» 
tonous in detail, to be repeated here. 

At length every thing was in order for the assaolt o& il«| 
capital. The brigantinee were afloat on the lake; rao- 
forcements of Europeans had arrived, and a vast annjc/ 
Indian auxiliaries assembled. Even then a coQsjuxaej.to 
assassinate the general and his chief supporters, ta^ » 
abandon the enterprise, was discovered in his own etaf- 
Cortes hung the ringleader, but allowed the subordiittt«£ 
to escape, pretending to be ignorant even of their nuK!. 
He then divided his troops into three bodies under hisix^ 
trusty followers, while he himself took command of 1b 
small fleet On their march to their stations, Xicatootl 
the Tlascahm chie^ who had offered so brave a resistuce 
to the Spaniards on their first march to Mexico, left ^ 
army to return home. He was followed by messengers 
but refused to return, detesting the Spaniards in his lievt 
as far more dangerous enemies to his native land thiii tite 
Aztecs. Cortes then ordered him to be arrested, tried hifi 
for desertion, and hanged him in the great square of To- 
cuco, glad perhaps to be fireed from such a fi}niiidal>le fce. 

In the end of May, 1521, the three divisions of the innj 
had assumed their several positions, and the siege ct t^ 
city began. The frail canoes of the natives could offer d^ 
effectual resistance to the Spanish brigantines armed vitl^ 
the thunders of the artillery. Cortee was soon mtster d 
the lake, and pushed his forces along the causeway to tk | 
very gates of the city. He then ordered an assault frt)c 
two points, and the party commanded by himself^ iAertf 
obstinate resistance forced their way into the great sqotfft 
the scene of their former disasters. Some of the ptftj 
stormed the teocalli or temple, and buried down tbe id^ 
from its summit This insult to thdr god roused thcfeJ 
of the Mexicans to the wildest fiwatidsm. 'Bey sj^rtH 
with a yell of horror on the Spaniards, fbroed them i» ^ 
order out of the square, and drove them, mingfed in iies* 
trioable conftasion with their allies, along the staect ^ 
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seemed lost^ irhen a party of cavalry emerged into the 
square from an adjoining street, drove back the enemy, 
and allowed Cortes to reooyer his ground and rally his 
men. As the evening was at hand, he however retired to 
Ms qoarters without the walls. On a following day, Cortes 
again p^ietrated to the great square and burned some of 
the palaces by which it was surrounded; but the natives 
still continued their obstinate defence ; and as Cortes had 
always to retire in the evening, their labours were to be 
renewed every morning. In this way the contest long 
continued with variable success, though the Spaniards 
were suffering much from the rains which now prevailed, 
and fiunine had begun to rage in the capital, as its sup- 
plies from the country were cut off. This was however less 
folt, as both the Aztecs and the Indian auxiliaries of 
Cortes made no scruple to feast on the victims who fell in 
the continual combats. Desirous to shorten the siege, 
Cortes again ordered a general assault, resolving to fix his 
quarters in a square in the centre of the hostile city. The 
Aztecs were driyen back with customary facility, and the 
Bpaniards moved on, leaving the canals open bdbJnd them. 
When they were deep enough entangled in the streets, the 
sacred horn of the emperor sounded from a neighbouring 
temple; the fugitives turned fiei'cely on th^ pursuers, 
and the Spaniards were driven out of the city, while, be- 
sides the killed, sixty-two of their number remained cap- 
tives— a fiite more dreaded than death. Cortes himself 
had a narrow escape; six athletic Aztecs had seized him, 
and were bearing him off to their boats, when he was res- 
cued by his followers. This sad reverse greatly disheart- 
ened the Spaniards, who saw their captive companions led 
up the &tal temples and sacrificed to the gods of tJie Aztecs. 
It also encouraged the latter in their resistance, their priests 
prophesying that in eight days the invaders would be 
utterly destroyed. This oracle even penetrated to the camp 
of Cortes, and many of his Ibdian allies retired to their 
homes. 

The &tal day however passed over, and the Spaniards 
still hung around the devoted city, where fimiine was now 
added to the miseries of war. His auxiliaries returned 
ashamed of their desertion, and Cortes adopted a new plan 
of irar&re, razing the buildings as he advanced, and filling 
up the canals. In this he was aided by his Indian allies, 
notwithstanding the warnings of then* opponents, * that the 
more they now destroyed, the more they would have to re- 
build, eitiier for them or the white men.' Cortes would 
gladly have spared the city, but Guatemozin would listen 
to no terms, and answered them only by renewed attacks. 
The most terrible famine now raged in the city, where the 
inost loathsome substances were greedily consumed, and 
the miserable victims were no longer able to bury the dead. 
Vet there was no talk of surrender, and even the women 
encooraged their husbands to maintain the contest At 
length the Spaniards took possession of the market-place, 
and shut up the Aztecs in one quarter of the city, which 
now resembled * a vast charnel-house, in which all was 
hastening to decay and decomposition.' Cortes again at- 
twnpted to bring the Aztecs to terms, but Guatemozin, 
"™(ul of tiie fete of Montezuma, would not trust himself 
jo the Spaniards. At length Cortes ordered an assault, 
but night compelled him to withdraw his troops from the 
work of murder before it was completed. It was renewed 
next day, the 15th August, and though the Aztecs were 
»ow too weak to offer any effectual resistance, yet the car- 
^Se was horrible. The Indian allies spared neither ag^ 
^ MX ; and Cortes himself affirms, that the piteous cries 
of the women and children were enough to break one's 
h^rt. At length Guatemozin, trying to escape across the 
^e, was captured by the brigantines and brought to 
J^ortes, when even a shadow of resistance ceased. It is es- 
r»**«i that above 120,000 of the Aztecs perished in the 
^^; and when the city was ordered to be evacuated, 
^'urty to seventy thousand femine-stricken wretches, besides 
J^oniai and cldldren, wandered away from the desolate 
I *wine of thttr ancestors. Such is the miserable reality of 
^^; such the awful curse brought on this beautiful city 
"7 toe eupidiiy of the invaders. 



With the fall of the capital, the empire of the Aztecs Vas 
at an end. Nothing now remained but to diride the spoil, 
which proved fer less than the conquerors had expected. 
The murmurs of the soldiers rose against their leader, 
whom they accused of conspiring with the Mexican emperor 
to deprive them of their due reward; and in an evil hour, 
Cortes resigned the brave Guatemozin into the hands of the 
torturers, to compel him to reveal his hidden wealth. The 
Indian bore all with heroic fortitude, reproving the groans 
of one of his companions by the remark — * Am I then 
taking my pleasure in my bath?' and the shame of their 
cruelty alone accrued to the Spaniards. The capital, puri- 
fied fix>m the dead, was rebuilt ahnost in its former mag- 
nificence, and again inhabited by a busy population. Most 
of the surrounding tribes and cities sent in their submis- 
sion, and a terrible vengeance was taken on all who dared 
to resist Meantime Cortes had been acting wholly on his 
own authority, unaided and unrecognised by the ^nperor 
Charles v. He now wrote an account of his proceecungs, 
and sent it with the fifth of the spoil to Spain, but the ves- 
sel was captiu*ed by a French privateer, and only the letter 
reached its destination. Velasquez made another vain ef- 
fort to deprive Cortes of his hard won conquest ; but at 
length, in October, 1522, the acts of Cortes were ratified by 
the emperor, and he was appointed governor and captain- 
general of New Spain, with. frill power and authority. His 
troops were also thanked for their services, and liberal 
promises of land held out to them. These were subse- 
quently granted, and the natives parcelled out among 
them as slaves, according to the Spanish system of repar- 
timientos. Missionaries were sent over to convert the 
heathen to Christianity, and in a few years the bloody 
idolatry of the Aztecs had given place to a purer faith. 
Though often heavily oppressed, and greatly declined trom 
their former numbers, the Indians have survived all the 
revolutions in the land, of which they stiU form more than 
half the population, and have even, at least in name, re- 
gained some political influence. . 

The subsequent career of Cortes exhibits the same in- 
gratitude which formed the chief reward of Colimibus for 
all his glorious discoveries. Agents fVom Spain sent out 
on various pretences, but in reality spies, watched and op- 
posed him in the capital ; whilst in the more distant pro- 
vinces, his deputies revolted, or disputed his authority. 
Among others his old comrade. Olid, endeavoured to esta- 
blish an independent jurisdiction in Honduras, where he 
had been sent to found a colony. Cortes resolved to chas- 
tise him in person, and marched thither witii about 140 
Spaniards and 3000 Indians, among whom was Guatemozin, 
the captive emperor, whom he durst not leave in Mexico. 
The army encountered great difficulties in marching through 
the thinly peopled country thickly covered with wood, drip- 
ping with constant moisture. About midway Cortes ar- 
rested Guatemozin and some other chiefe on Uie charge of 
a conspiracy, and nanged them on a tree, though asserting 
their innocence. Even the followers of Cortes thought the 
execution unjust and the accusation unfounded, whilst the 
heroic conduct of the Atzec emperor inspired even his ene- 
mies with respect After a march in which he suffered 
greatly from famine, the climate, and the hostilities of the 
natives, and in which Robertson truly says, * he exhibited 
greater personal courage, more fortitude of mind, more 
perseverance and patience, than in any other period or 
scene of his lifii,' Cortes reached the settlement, where he 
found Olid slain and his authority re-established. He re- 
turned to Mexico in June, 1526, about two years after he 
had left it, and was gladly received by the people ; but his 
enemies had been busy calumniating him at court, a com- 
mission was sent out to supersede him, and he was re- 
quested to return home. In May, 1528, he landed at Palos, 
in Spain, and proceeded to the court where suspicion being 
dispelled by his presence, he was honourably received, 
created Marquess of the valley of Oaxaca, and received 
large grants of land and vassals. He was, however, re- 
fiised the government of the country he had conquered, 
though allowed to retain his military command. His first 
wife had joined him in Mexico soon after the conquest^ but 
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died suddenly in abcmt three months. He now oontraeted 
a second marriage with a daughter of the Count de Agoilar. 
In 1580 he returned to New Spain, and resided some time 
in the capital, but soon quarrelled with the new goyem- 
ment, and retired to his estates in the country. These he 
managed with much prudence, introduced the sugar-cane, 
the cultivation of silk, and other Tahiable products. His 
restless spirit led him to engage in new projects of di»- 
coTery along the north-west coast of America, which turned 
out unsuccessful, and involved him in much debt His 
disputes with the government abo continued, and in order 
to obtain redress, he returned to Spain in 1640, but found 
his services forgotten, and a cold ear turned to all his re- 
quests for justice. In 1541, he accompanied the expedi- 
tion against Algiers, and when it was resolved to retreat, 
indignantly offered to storm the town in person if the army 
were intrusted to him. On his return to Castile, he found 
all his claims rejected irith cold civility, and was about to 
return to Mexico, when he was taken ill at Seville, and died 
in a neighbouring village on the 2d December, 1547, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. He was buried in Seville, but 
his remains were removed in 1622 to Tezcuco, in New 
Spain. In 1629 they wore taken to the church of St 
Francis in the capital ; and in 1794 transferred to an hos- 
pital he had founded in that city. In 1828, * the patriot 
mob' of the capital, the descendants not of the Indians, but 
of the conquerors, had prepared to break open the tomb 
and scatter his ashes to the winds in token of their detes- 
tation of the * old Spaniards ; ' but the friends of his family 
removed the relics secretly by night> to some more secure 
resting place. 

This change in the capricious favour of the multitude, 
with the ingratitude he experienced in life, shows the false 
foundation on which Cortes built his hopes of fome, of for- 
tune, and of happiness. A man of blood, violence, and in- 
justice, unscrupulous in the means of accomplishing his 
own ambitious designs, he had no right to expect others 
to ferego theirs in his favour, and the falsehood and ingra^ 
titude he experienced were the due rewards of his previous 
conduct. * His character is marked by the most opposite 
traits ; avaricious, yet liberal ; magnanimous, and bold to 
desperation, yet cautious, calculating, cunning; courteous 
and affable in his deportment, yet inexorably stem ; lax 
in his notions of morality, yet a sad bigot 'fhe great fea- 
ture in his character was constancy of purpose ; a con- 
stancy not to be daunted by danger, nor baffled by disap- 
pointment, nor wearied out by impediments or delays.' 
The success and splendour of his enterprise has thrown a 
halo round his name, which his real merits seem scarcely 
to deserve. The weak superstition of Montezuma, and the 
defection of his subjects, secured success in an enterprise, 
which had it fiuled, would have been viewed only as the 
mad attempt of a desperate freebooter. The progress of 
civilisation, the diffusion of Christian principles, has al- 
ready destroyed much of the false lustre that attaches to 
successful war — to robbery and murder, conducted on a 
great scale ; and there seems little doubt that in ftiture ages 
his cruelty, his injustice, his avarice, will blot out the 
glory of hia military achievements. He is but another 
proof that it is the benefactors of mankind, not their de- 
strojiers, who can alone look for a growing and enduring 
fltmo. 



LUKE MORTON. 

A SKETCH TBOH ESAL LITB. 

MsEmiLT the * Dolphin* steamer, one summer forenoon, 
ploughed her way down the Clyde, laden with a goodly 
Areignt of passengers. The day was sultry and oppressive, 
and the sun, high in the meridian, poured down his scorch- 
ing rays upon the deck. Not a breath of air £Emned the 
silver tide, or filled the sails of innumerable distant barks, 
that studded, like dark specks, the vast expanse of water, 
as the ship seared the mouth of the river. On the quarter^ 
deck the passengers had resolved themselves into little 
clusters, and w^re engaged in conversation, or lounged, 
gazing into the green depths beneath, while at the bows, a 



host of drovers, Highlanders, and eggwivtt, lay litaidi| 
listlessly in the sun, or smoking and listening to tk 
strains of a blind Apollo, who extorted 'Logneo' Botbr 
fh)m a cracked crem«na. Suddenly a terrific rimek v&s 
heard, and an instantaneous shout of *8iop her' isned 
from a doxen stentorian voices, mingled with the fhriBcr 
screams of f^ales. Every heart ^t with tMTor, ted 
faces but a moment previously fvll of glee, wet« paleacd 
awe-stricken. A hundred eyes were directed torardi tb 
captain, who, standing on the plank that stretched brtwm 
the paddle-boxes, gave the word to stop the veoel, aad Uks 
rushed hurriedly down to the deck. The word wpmd 
like wildfire that a boy had fallen among the raaekmsr. 
A rush was made to the engine, but instmd of the kuk 
spectacle of a mangled corpse being exhibited, a Utthnf. 
ged lad was handed up almost ui^ured. To the skaat 
of human nature be it said, that to some indeed it wu il' 
most a disappointment that matters were no worse; lad 
most, after having gratified their prurient curiesity witli i 
gaze at the lad, returned to their leata. One e\Aa^ 
gentleman, however, who stood a little apart horn tie 
others, when they had gone, beckoned the lad to him. scd 
having taken a copious pinch of snuff, inquired how tb 
accident occurred. 

* My bannet fell off, sir, when I was glowerin' li ft« 
wheels, an' as I lootit ower to grip it, I tommilt in a'tk- 
gither,' replied the urchin. 

* Well, my Dttle fellow, you have had a most prorido. 
tial deliverance, and ought to thank God for having pre> 
served you. Little short of a miracle has saved your life.' 

* I hope, sir, I am thankfii',' replied he, tofoe^ing hb cap. 
' My mither tells me gin I dinna forget Him bell mkk 
ower me to keep me frae harm ; and I hae read in \ht 
Bible, * though fether and mother fbrsake yon, the Lord will 
take you up.' * 

The old gentleman was evidently touched with the in- 
genuousness of the boy's reply, and taking off his spectsdcs 
and wiping them, inquired Ma name. 

* Luke Morton, sir. 

*And pray, Luke, how do you gain a Hvelihood! Dt 
yen work at anything?' 

* I se)l oranges In the steamboat in the susmer, and kelp 
mither at hame in the winter time.' 

* You can't make much at that, I fiar. Would yoa bo( 
prefer some regular employment?' 

* 'Deed would I, but what can I get, sir? Ever shw 
fiiythor dee't, wha used to get me wark in the mill wi* hii, 
I could get naething but this to put my hand to, tnd if 
a' I can do, mither and wee Eppy are often sair put to lor 
the bite.' 

< Have you been at any school, and learned to write 
yet?' 

< Ay, sir, in the winter time I- gaag to tht sohule^ uni 
can write sma text gayan wee|.' 

There was an evident smartness about the boy, who 
though meanly was neatly clad, coupled wiA a utOTtl 
quickness of perception, that seemed to take the eld gentle- 
man's fancy, and after a pause he said — » My hoy, years- 
many years ago— I had a young friend to whom yo« hfu 
a close resemblance, so marked that you have excited 
many pleasant and pamfrd recollections of the past I 
live a long way from here, but if you are willing to beo«w 
industrious, and assist your mother, you have now sb op- 
portunity of rising in the world. See, there is fite skii- 
lings, and if you choose to come to the direotion of tbit 
card, I shall find employment for yo\^* 

The unknown walked off, and Luke read on the cord. 
'Jeffrey Bell, W.8., Prince's Street, Edmburg^* PnttJBg 
it carefully in his pocket, he gathered up his fruit, whkK 
owing to the fhll of the basket, lay strewed upon tke deck, 
and resumed his seat with a mind agitated by many osa- 
flicting thoughts. Here we shall leave him a little, tad 
glance at another personage oonneoted with oar tak. 

Mrs Morton, as Luke truly said, was a widow. She had 
been the mother of a numerous family, but bad witnetfed 
them, like cankered rosebuds, all droop and die, one tf 
one, save the two youngest, ere aniving at matoxtty ; hot 
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t hetmet stroke awaited her in the sodden death of her 
fanband, who <me BM»Biiig was brought home from the 
mSn a mangled oerpse. He had bees engaged in repairing 
the machinerj, bat owing to some unexplained oause^ a 
krge wheel, upon which he was standing, got loose^ aod 
sik&bI J rerotrini^ crushed him to pieces. Any common 
woman, mider snoh eirenmstances, would hare soocumbed 
beneath the accumulated trials, but Mrs Morton entered 
the lehool of adTersxty with a mind imbued with strong re- 
Hgions principles, and the test of her fiuth, though a serere 
one, instead of driving her firom the source H comfort, 
diew her more closelj to Him who wielded the rod, thus 
lightening the stroke. With Job she could resignedly say, 
' The Loi^i gare and the Lord hath taken away,' and add, 
in hit B^t, * blessed be his name.' Immediately after 
her hosband's Ameral she began to arrange her plans for 
the flttnre maintenance of h^ fiimily. Tlie proprietor of 
the ftetory kindly sent her the sum of thirty pounds, and 
with this she determined flumishing a little shop in the 
neighbouring Tillage of Thomclench. Though the shop 
yielded little, the widow's wants were few ; her contented 
cheeiftil disposition amply illustrated the axiom, that hap- 
mnees does not oonsistin the abundance of a man's goods. 
It w&e a part of her principles, that a child, howerer young, 
eonld be taught the Talue and necessity of rightly applied 
indoBtrious habits, and acting on this, she sent Luke, in 
lien of better employment^ to sell fhiit^ while little £ppy 
she tangfat to sew vod knit stockings, firom which a trifle 
▼18 oooisbnally realised. At the same time their educa- 
tion was not neglected. Widow Morton had sense enough 
to discern the yast adrantages it gave a man or woman 
over those who had neglected it, and combined with school 
instraction, fireside precept was employed in instilling the 
germs of practical religion into the young minds of her 
children. 

Fight was casting his sable garment over the ^earth, as 
the widow, baring closed the shop, sat by the hearth en- 
gaged in knitting, while Eppy, a flazen^ieaded, rosy- 
cheeked little maiden, was hammering away at a portion 
of the * Shorter Catediism ' for the school, by the li^t of a 
glowing fire. On the hob rested Luke's supper, consisting 
of a hige bicker of porridge— slowly simmering in grate- 
ful music. Everything wore on air of cheerful content, 
comfort Mumphing over poverty. Burely if angels minis- 
ter to man's happiness, there was one breathing down a 
blessed joy and peace into that lowly dwelling. A tap was 
beard at the door, and Eppy rising fhmi her lesson opened 
it to admit Luke, who, with eyes sparkling with pleasure, 
rushed in, exclaiming — * Grand news, mither ! I'll be a 
gentleman noo— but bide a minute an Fll tell ye a'.' So 
Lq^ sat down and narrated, with numerous annotations, 
what had passed in the steamer, and concluded with a 
panegyric on the kindness of the old gentleman. Mrs 
Morton remained silent a few minutes, wrapt in thoaght 
apparently, and then said—* Weel, my bairn, I really 
think tiiB is a manifestation o' the goodness o' Providence 
which ahooldna be overlookt If so be you desire to gang 
to Bmbro, I will allow you, and trust it may be a means, 
ricfatly employed, of raiising you aboon the downdranght 
of poverty. Meantimei, tak your parritoh, an' I'll think 
owr't' 

^Rus was a command Luke found no difficulty in 
promptly complying with, and it was really amazing to 
^^Hness the rapidity with which the contents of the bicker 
▼anished. After this pleasant duty was finished, the 
widow lifted from a lUtle niche in the wall the well- 
thnmbed * big ha' Bible,' and having read a chapter or 
^o> kndt down with her little fhmily at the footstool of 
vod's throne, and poured forth a simple but fervent prayer. 
Ingratitude she thanked her Maker for the kindness nmni- 
wrted toward her child, and pled that His arm would be a 
Bhidd and defence during separation— that the light of His 
^^^"^^enanoe would shine upon him and lead hhn safe 
^^1^ danger and temptation. Then the children re- 
™^ to rest, and their peaceful slumbors were disturbed 
*?^ cvH risions. The morning was tu advanced ere 



little and was early astir, making preparations for her 
son's departure — ^mending his worn garments, and packing 
up such necessaries as she thou^t would be required for 
the journey ; with these she enclosed a small pocket Bible, 
and tied them all up together^ with a letter she had written 
to a sister of her own, who resided in the Cowgate, ex- 
plaining the purpose of her son's journey to EdSiburgh. 
Having accomplished all this, she awoke Lv^e, who was 
soon up and stirring, dressed in his Sunday clothes, of 
which he was not a little proud. Break&st dispatched, 
he bade a sorrowfUl fareweil to his mother and sister, and 
then departed. Many a tearfUl look was cost behind to 
the spot in which lay centred every object of his heart's 
purest afifecUon. The world before him seemed a void — 
a blank ; the cord that bound together early joys for ever 
snapt; every spot he passed — the clump of old trees that 
shaded the road, the little brook that meandered through 
the meadow, the primitive wooden gate that swung across 
the path, even the ownerless dog that wagged its tail 
and fawned upon him when a little way out of the vilkge 
— all recalled remembrances of bygone happiness. Over- 
powered by his feelings, he sat down by the roadside and 
wept But Luke was no child in purpose, and after thus 
relieving a baded heart of its ilrst gush of sorrow, he 
braced up his spirits and strode manfully along. 

Between Thomcleuch and Edinburgh the journey was 
a long and toilsome one ; it might be a distance of seventy 
miles or more — a weary road truly for one so young to 
travel a-foot Luke sometimes got a lift from a wagoner 
for a few miles of the way, and sometimes met with tra- 
vellers, poor as himself who kept him company, and by 
their conversation helped to beguile the tedious hours. 
At night he rested in some &rm outhouse or roadside inn, 
and seldom when his story, which was soon learned, was 
known, was he unkindly treated. He was not, however, 
always so fortunate. One afternoon, having arrived at a 
point where the road diverged into three separate path- 
ways, he folt at a loss how to proceed, when observing a 
party of country lads approaching, he waited and accosted 
them, inquiring the way. He luckily found that they were 
g(Hng to a nei^bouring &ir to t>e held next day, and that 
they travelled the same road with himself for a considerable 
distance. He kepi company with them, and at parting 
about sunset one of the number advised him to make light 
heels, as he would have to pass through Killogan Glen — a 
place reported, in consequence of some fearful deed of 
bloodshed, to be haunted by spirits, and in which it was 
of course unsafe to travel after dusk. His informant do- 
scribed the spot, and after a final admonition to make hasto, 
departed vrith the others by a cross-road. Luke's educa- 
tion had been such, that unlike the generality of children, 
he had little fear of spirits ; and, notwithstanding the 
warning he had received, he pushed boldly forward. 
Night, however, set in more rapidly than he had antici- 
pi^ed, and it was nearly dark ere he reached the haunted 
ground. Here the gloom increased, for the path through 
a narrow ravine was shrouded by tall trees, whose dense 
foliage, almost meeting at the top in some parts, totally 
excluded the grey li^t The glen was sufficiently gloomy 
and solitary to induce superstitious terror, even had no 
such authority been given as that which Luke had heard. To 
say that he did not feel uncomfortable as he entered it, would 
be riolating the truth, for at first a strange uneasy sensation 
seized him, his heart beat quickly, and the rapid dart of a 
bat across his path caused him to start and shrink. Shall 
I go on, thought he, or return ? All the old legends he 
had heard rushed into his mind, and for a moment or two 
he wavered; at length he took heart, and began to repeat 
Bcnapa of psalms he had learned. * Surely,' said he, half 
aloud, * if spirits be near, God is nearer still, and why 
should I be afinid?' The thought restored his sinking 
courage, and chanting the twenty-third psalm, he pro- 
ceeded cheerfully forward. On emerging fW>m the glen, 
not a house nor a light save the lamps of heaven's vault 
was discernible. He looked anxiously in every direction 
for some indication of human dwelling, but in vain ; there 
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strength was almost exhausted. Fortunately there was at 
hand a field lately mowed, the meadow hay of which waa 
gathered into heaps. Luke approached one of these, and 
having first implored the protection of his Heayenly 
Father, crept into it. Next morning the sun was shining 
brightly, and the feathered songsters pouring forth their 
hymn of praise, when he awoke refreshed and invigorated, 
and having washed himself at a ndghbouring brook, pro- 
ceeded on his journey. Late in the afternoon of Uie fourth 
day, he arrived in Edinburgh, and, on inquiry, discovered 
the abode of his aunt^ who received him kindly. The 
worthy woman, not a little surprised at his appearance, 
had a great many questions to ask, and Luke was com- 
pelled to go over, with numerous interruptions, his whole 
adventures since meeting Mr Bell in the steamer. 

Next day he proceed^ to the house indicated on the 
card, and fortunately found Mr Bell in the oflBce, who 
courteously received him ; and after a lengthened conver- 
sation, in which he pointed out to him the advantages of 
perseverance, honesty, and sobriety, and their inseparable 
connexion with success in his n&w sphere, Luke entered 
upon his duties. 

It may not be improper to say a word or two concern- 
ing Luke's new master, who has hitherto been but par- 
tially noticed. Jeflfrey Bell was a lype of a class of men 
—a class it is to be regretted exceedingly limited. Of the 
most imimpeachable integrity, strictly just, yet equally 
generous, though at times hasty and irritable, he was a 
man whose friendship was worth coveting. He had been 
married in early life, and not long previous to the com- 
mencement of oTir sketch, his wife had died, leaving him a 
young daughter, the only fruit of thdr union. Jeffrey's 
business was limited, and he made no great effort to in- 
crease it, being otherwise independent of his profession. 
An old clerk, who appeared as much a fixture as the desk 
at which he sat, acted as conveyancer, copier, and light 
porter to him. Job Taquet, for so he was called, had been 
so long confined to the employment of. law, and his other 
worldly experience was so limited, that the former became 
in a manner amalgamated with his constitution, and it was 
quite as impossible to separate the law ftt)m Job, or Job 
from the law, as it would have been to rub the ink out of 
a charter. Yet there was in the old fellow's competition 
not a little of the milk of human kindness, albdt exhibited 
often in a strange and erratic manner, like a vein of rich 
ore partially hid under a rough surfiawje, appearing at im- 
expected places—betraying itself often when least looked 
for. 

Our young hero was duly installed in oflfice — perched 
on a high stool, at a Id^ desk, with a copy of a deed to 
make, and orders from Job * to resign and surrender him- 
self entirely to his task.' In the evening Mr Bell invited 
him to tea, and introduced him to little Minna his daugh- 
ter, who was a good deal amused by his simplicity, and 
often troubled to understand his broad provincial accent. 
At parting, the lawyer patted him on the head, and bade 
Lim remember the advice he had received in the forenoon, 
and act upon it, and he would endeavour to promote him 
as soon as possible. Thus month aft«r month rolled on, 
till a period of seven years had elapsed, and Luke from a 
boy of fourteen, had grown into a handsome young man. 
Dui-ing all this time he had assiduously striven to secure 
and obtain the friendship and esteem of his master — an 
ciFort not unrewarded— and at the same time to educate 
himself for the law. His manners had become polished, 
and though exposed to many temptations, his heart still 
remained uncorrupted, because religion had taught him 
practically that humility was before pride, and a safe- 
guard against temptation. Old Job had from the first 
conceived an attachment for him, and in many ways ren^ 
dered him valuable services. Little Minna, now a blooming 
yoimg lady, had however become reserved towards him, 
for reasons doubtless best known to herself. Formerly 
Luke was the companion of many of her girlish pursuits, 
and almost always accompanied ner inher walks, but now 
that she was grown up, she had become distant and reserved. 
Often did Luke wonder what tiie reason of this could be. 



for, however much he had liked Miss Bell when a cbiU,]» 
certainly now felt a greater increase of attachment !Bx 
&ct simply was, though Luke could not bring hiiuelf it 
first to confess it, he had fiUlen in love wiUi Minna; bntat 
length half doubting, half beHering the reality, he resohed 
on making old Job Ids confidant Job, thou^ thonm^ 
conversant with law, knew nothing practically or thmnti- 
callyoflove; and after suggesting a great many vague isd 
visionary plans, whereby he mi^t regain Miss Miima's 
esteem, the matter remained where it was. An opporti- 
nity, however, soon presented itself^ of aseertaining Mis 
Bell's own mind on the subject It happened that Sut ud 
Luke met at a party in the house of a friend, and as a me- 
ter of course he undertook the pleasant duty of aocompaaT- 
ing her home. The night was very dark — a heavy cbyfof 
had settied down, and the lamps but dimly illmmnated tlie 
streets. There were few passengers afoot; and save \k 
prolonged drawl of the night-watch, proclaiming the kcmr 
as he passed on his dreary rounds, idl was stilL Wah 
quickened pace they proceeded along haHh. Walk, and 
struck into Picardy Place, through which it was necessaij 
to pass ere they arrived at Mr Bell's house. Sudd^j 
shouts of boisterous merriment reached their ears, pro- 
ceeding apparently from some half-intoxicated indrriduals 
coming down the street Minna shuddered and drew closer 
to Luke, proposing they should cross the street and tab 
the opposite side, in order to escape observation. Lake tt 
once assented to the proposal, and thej had hardly done 
so, when half a dozen young men came swaggering akag, 
arm in arm, shouting a bacchanalian song. 

' Ha I ' exclaimed one of them, ' there goes a petticoat 
let's have at it, and send the snob who guards the treasure 
to Coventry.' 

A simultaneous rush across the street took place, and 
one of the party posting himself in front of Mixuu, b^sn 
in a tone of maudlin inebriety to accost her. 

* Richard,' said Minna, ' go home, this conduct is unbeeon- 
ing, I shall inform my inti^er of it Let me pass,' I saj.' 

' Bless me, is it possible I ' retorted he, * my pretty cooao 
chaperoned by the sagacious snob ! This won't do by acj 
means. Take my arm, and allow goosequill to wander in 
silence alone ; ' and he rudely laid hold of her ky the 
waist 

* Sir,' retorted Luke, * for your own sake^ alloir the 
young lady to pass ; she is under my care, and shall net 
be insulted on the street — stand off.' 

The others, who had stood looking on, now chimed ia 
with, * At him, Dick — show him the science — don't be cowed 
by such a sneak.' 

Dick required no such stimulant; his passions vere 
aroused — he flew at Luke like a madman. Luke stepped 
back to avoid a blow, and seizing him by the collar, threr 
him prostrate on the earth. An instantaneous shoot got 
up of ' a ring, a ring,' during which Luke vainly endea- 
voured to quell the disturixmce; and the matter waa afi* 
suming a serious aspect^ when one of the party exclaliKd 
that the ' Charlies were coming.' The words acted fiie 
magic In two minutes the a^aUants were out of sight, 
and the assaulted allowed to proceed peaceably home. Oa 
the way, Luke entreated the forgiveness of Biinna fbr his 
precipitancy, a request easily obtained, and after some in- 
quiry, she reluctantly confe^ed that Bichard, her cousin, 
Uie night brawler, whom Luke recollected to have seen be- 
fore, had for some time past been paying his addresses to 
her with her fiither's approval; but he had met, Bfinoa 
added, feeling Luke suddenly start at the avowal, with no es- 
couragement from her, as she half suspected his character. 
We do not know how to account for it» but one subject led oa 
to another, and ultimately the conversation turned into that 
channel which Luke was most desirous it should take. 
Somehow the two lingered very much by the way, and al- 
beit we cannot toll all that passed, this we know, that 
there were many words spoken in soft whispers, trtto- 
blinglv uttered and tremblingly listened to; that Lukj 
parted with Minna at her father's door, after passing ana 
repassing it many times, and then walked home a lupFJ 
man. But it was not long till this happiness vis oftf* 
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cast Next evening, sitting alone in his lod^gs, he was 
garprised by the appearance of Richard SulUyan and two 
of his associates^ who walked in, and without uttering a 
word, seated themselves. Luke gazed at the compa.ny in 
some surprise, but with a vague suspicion in his mind of 
their errand, and then inquired — 

* Well, gentlemen, to what circumstance am I indebted 
for this visit?' 

* I suppose jou haven't got the slightest idea — eh? ' re- 
torted Richard with a sneer; * well, there's no use going 
tbout the bush, so well be plain witJi you. I am ^ven to 
understand that you are making advances to a cousin of 
mine, Miss Bell, and as I have an interest in that young 
lady's welfiirc, I do not wish her to be made the prey of 
any nameless adventurer who may think fit, for the sake 
of aggrandisement, to entrap hec Now, sir, as you must 
be aware of my claims on the young lady, you will be good 
enough, in presence of these gentlemen, to sign this letter, 
reDotmdng all right to her hand, or take the alternative of 
meeting me at some convenient spot to-morrow morning.' 

When he had finished, Luke without a moment's hes]> 
tation replied, * I will do neither, gentlemen. I am perfectly 
convinced you, sir, have no claim on Miss Bell's hiand, and 
I should be sorry if you had ; as to meeting you, it is out 
of the question — my principles forbid it — my bible forbids 
it— common sense forbids it ; and whatever men may think 
or say, I do ^ot feel it my duty to conform to any absurd 
code of honour, &lsely so called, that the world may insti- 
tnta You have my answer.' 

* Coward,' exclaimed Richard in a rage; ' is this your an- 
swer— base sneaking vilUiin ? ' 

* There is no need for ftirther talking. Coward I am 
none, nor villain either. You may spare your expletives 
for a better opportunity* Walk out»^ said Luke, in a firm 
tone. 

* Then you reftise. Fll brand your name with in&my 
wherever I go, till society shall point to you with the finger 
of scorn and disgust. I'll proolami your cowardice at every 
hand— thai see if you don't rue it;' and beckoning his 
IHends, he walked away in a rage. As he closed the door 
he turned, and casting a glance of diabolical hatred at 
Lake, spat at him and retired. 

Hitherto Richard Sullivan has not been formally intro- 
duced to our readers, and it is now necessary, by way of 
explanation, that we should tako a short retrospective 
glance in ox^er to explain satisfactorily those proceedings. 
As already related, be was a nephew of Mr Bell's. His 
parents had died when he was in early youth, and young 
Sullivan, left to the care of an indulgent yet foolish rela- 
tion, grew up without any settled principles, religious or 
moral, taking root in his mind. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that Richard grew up a libertine. He had, with 
the wiUmg aid of a few such kindred spirits as himself at 
the time of our narrative, squandered nearly the whole of 
a large patrimony, placed early within his reach, and in- 
volved homself deeply in debt ; but hitherto Mr Bell mUar- 
tained no suspicion of his nephew's true character or situa- 
tion, so artftilly had he dissembled. As an only means of 
retrieving his fortunes, he looked forward to a union with 
Minna, and Mr Bell had given his sanction, provided that of 
his daughter should be obtained. She, however, for women 
have quick perceptions in such matters, more than guessed 
the object Richard contemplated — ^her money, and not her- 
self—and had shown him but little encouragement. The 
unfortunate rencontre previously narrated confirmed these 
suspicions, and her former indifference now changed into 
absolute contempt; but Richard, nowise disconcerted with 
her coldness, turned his attention to another quarter, and 
pHed every c^ort to gain the confirmed fiivour and esteem 
of Mr Bell ; and his studious deference and insinuating 
manner soon won upon the old man's heart, who was ab- 
solutely blind to his nephew's motives. Richard, in this 
method of procedure, hod a double end in view, the gain- 
ing of ^ Bell's fiivour, and thereby securing Minna, who 
he doubted not would comply with her fiUher's will. But 
there was * a lion in Um way ' — ^Luke Morton, whom Rich- 
aard Heared and hated, and resolved that no stone should be 



left unturned to effect his ruin. This could only be ac- 
complished by undermining his master's confidence, appa- 
rently a difficult, if not an impossible task, so strong were 
Mr Bell's convictions of the honesty and integrity of Luke. 
It is said, and with some show of plausibility, that the father 
of mischief fiivours his children ; so it evidently turned out in 
the present case. Richard might have schemed and plotted 
long enough in the usual way, without effecting his purpose^ 
had not a most fortuitous event occurred. 

Mr Bell and his nephew were seated by a comfortable 
fire one evening, engajged in close conversation. It was 
evident firom the surprise evinced by the old man, and the 
keen inquiring ghmces of the young, who watched with a 
tremulous eagerness each change of his uncle's countenance, 
that the subject was one of deep interest to both. At length 
the elder, casting himself back in his choir, exclaimed — 

* No ! I cannot believe it What ! the boy I have treated 
as a son — have watched over, and raised firom obscurity to 
comfort, thus treacherously deceive me — the associate of 
vagabonds, and haunting dens of infiimy. Impossible ! ' 

* But, my dear sir, it is nevertheless true. I regret it 
much, OS I have been deceived in the young man as well 
as yourself No one would ever have two months since 
convinced me of what I now state as truths. But, dear 
uncle, I make no idle assertions, as this will taWj prove ; ' 
and he handed the old man a crumpled soiled letter, while 
a gl^m of malicious triumph shot through his countenance 
as h^added, < read that and be convinced.' 

Mr Bell adjusted his spectacles and looked at the paper. 
It was a letter written in a female hand, ill spelled, and 
scarce legible, sealed with a bit of chewed br^d, and od- 
dressed to Mr Morton. It ran thus : — 

* Dbab Sib, — Do come if possible to-night. She is very 
ill, poor creature, and wants to see you. I fear the worst, 
and you know the child must be provided for; we have 
flitted to No. Court, Ldth Wyni Yours, Betsy Aibd.' 

Mr Bell laid down the note, exclaiming — * Well, his vil- 
lany is too clear; shame that I should so long have nour- 
ished such a viper; but let me see, why, it is to-night he is 
requested to come. I have it; we'll go to this den, catch 
him, and bring home his guilt' 

The resolution was such as a hasty man might be ex- 
pected in the droumstances to form. Mr Bell was a per- 
son of sudden impulses, and often acted upon them without 
much reflection. 

Richard demurred considerably; he had no wish to meet 
Luke in such circumstances ; and strongly urged his uncle 
to delay taking such a step for a day or two, by which 
time some event might occur that would equally well, if 
not better, answer the end they now contemplated ; but Air 
Bell thoui^t otherwise, and partly by persuasion, partiy 
by constraint, his nephew set out with him. 

A twenty minutes' walk brought them to the spot, a nar- 
row lane composed of tall ricketty old houses, where the 
densely crowded inhabitants vegetated in an atmosphere 
polluted by such effluvia as the dwellers in a great city 
alone know of. It was with considerable difficulty they di»- 
covered amid the gloom the number of the house indicated 
in the letter. After scrambling up a frail stair, they ax^ 
rived ot the lodging. The door of one house on the stair- 
head stood partiy open, firom which issued the sounds of a 
voice Mr Bell at once recognised as Luke's. Motioning his 
nephew to be silent, they cautiously entered, but wlmt a 
scene presented itself— how different from their expecta- 
tion. A single glance sufficed to tell that it was the abode 
of poverty — hard griping povei-ty. A few stray articles oi 
furniture were scattered about a bare dork gloomy room. 
In one comer a child lay asleep in a cradle near the fire, 
which on old woman on her knees was endeavouring to ex- 
cite into a flame, in order to boil a small tin pan. With 
his back towards them, by the bedside of some person in 
sore sickness, f^om whom a faint moaning sound occasion- 
ally proceeded, sat Luke, reading aloud a portion of the 
Bible. He had not heard the entrance of the visiters, for 
he still continued reading without pause, save an occasional 
remark on the words of the inspired page. Richard, whose 
fiioe wore an aspect of mingled incredidity and disappoint- 
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ment, motioned to his uncle to withdraw ; bnt tibe old man 
seized him by the arm and led him forward to the couch of 
the invalid, a jonng woman, on whose countenanoe the 
hues of death too plainly appeared. The poor ereature, 
hearing the sound of their approach, opened her piercing 
dark eyes — they rested on Richard a mom«nt— then spring- 
ing half way out of her bed, she shrieked aloud— 

* RicharcC Richard, have you come at last! They told 
me you were false, and had deserted mo, but I disbelieved 
them. I knew you were far away and could not coine^ or 
you would have been. 'Tis now too late, I am dying fa8t» 
there is no help/ 

A meteor glancing in tlie sky is not mora rapid in its 
flight than was the sudden ehange wrought on Richard 
Sullivan. His &ce became ghastly pale, his limbs shook 
and quivered, as if seized by an ague fit Grasping the 
arm of a chair for support, he strove for a few minutes, 
while Mr Bell looked on in speechless surprise, to resume 
his wonted audacity, fiummoning up by a strong convul- 
sive effort a degree of calmness, he hissed ra^er than 
spoke — 

* Woman, I know you not — I never saw you before — ^yon 
must be mistaken.' 

* liar,* responded a loud stem voice ; and old Job Ta- 
quet stood before them. * liar, I say again ; look at your 
cruel murderous work there — at that poor prl, and per- 
jure your soul, if you dare, by denying that you know 
her. Your time is now come, sir, when your vilIany*Bhall 
be made known to men at least. Pardon me, friends, for a 
few moments, till I tell you all. Two years ago, Emma 
Wight was a happy girl, the child of poor but honest 
parents. She reached womanhood with a mind a stranger 
to and unstained by vice. Then Richard Sullivan, your 
trustworthy nephew, Mr Bell, saw her, conceived a guilty 
passion for her, sought by every vricked art which he is 
master of to destroy her peace, and succeeded but too well. 
After betra3nng the girl with many a &lse promise, he left 
her on the plea that he was compelled to go from home, but 
would return soon and marry her. She believed him, and 
waited hopefully for that return. By and by that child 
was bom; and forced to flee from her father's wrath, she 
came to Edinburgh to consult me, an old relation of her 
own ; and — you know the rest, gentlemen.' 

During this short narrative, in which Job forgot all his 
usual technical phrases in the natural indignant eloquence 
with which he gave vent to his deep feelings, the dying girl 
interrupted him with occasional hysterie sobs ; and at the 
close, clasping her hands, turned to Richard and exclaimed, 
* Oh ! it was cruel, cruel, thus to treat me, and how fondly 
I loved him too. Richard, I am about to appear at the bar 
of God*s impartial tribunal ; shortly y«u will meet me there 
face to face, and mny He then forgive you as I now do. 
But my parents— oh ! who will tell them of their daugh- 
tejt-'s painM end— my poor father, it will break his heart 
May God strengthen him for the trial ! ' Suddenly her eyes 
seemed rivetted on something — her hands dropped by" her 
side, and uttering a deep moan, she fell back. The ang^l 
of death had done his work. 

Simultaneously Mr Bell and Job flew to the bedside and 
endeavoured to raise her up, but on perceiving Uiat vitality 
had for ever fled, they gazed in deep aol^nn awe, while an 
unchecked tear trickled down each cheek on the now pla- 
cid features that suffering and sorrow could no longer mar. 
At length Mr Bell turned round to Luke who had not yet 
spoken, and in a choking husky voice held out his hand, 
saying — * To-night, my dear sir, I deeply wronged you in 
suspecting your fidelity and unblemished reputation. I 
have acted^astily and foolishly, but this I have learned in 
a manner never to be forgotten, that God sooner or later 
brings the hidden works of darkness to light, and punishes 
the transgressor, though his ways to man are mysterious. 
My nephew, where is he ? ' 

Richard was gone. 

^ * Well, no matter. I tanst he will not forget what to- 
ni^t he has so impressively seeiL I was about to stig- 
matise him tor his villany, but this is neither time nor 
laoe ibr angry feelings. You, liuke, I trust, will forghe 



an old man's weakness in taking up and belieiring an iQ 
accredited report ^against you. Let it be my du^ to miLe 
such reparation as yet remains in my power.* 

The asterisks here inserted supply a hiatus usnaHv 
filled up by story-tellers, but for obvious reasons left Usu 
juft now. Let tike sequel explain. More tiian a year after 
the painful incidents fkintly depicted above had tweor- 
red, we happened to be in EdinbuiT^h, and called in \ke 
evening on our friend Mr Morton. Greatly did we naml 
on entering a snug little parlour to see old Job Taqut 
seated beside the fire, awkwardly dandling a &ie i^np 
baby, while opposite him were Mr and Mrs Morton, a hippy 
young couple. Job explained wiUi a fiimiliar nod, that * it 
had all been with mutual advice and consent duly cos- 
traoted, agreed, and matrinumially ended ' — an aaKHioii, 
which on flirther reference to oiu* friend Luke, we fijcod 
to be correct It was then and there we heard the sloiy 
of his early struggles. It need scarcely be added tbi 
Widow Morton and little Eppy were not forgotten. 



THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The nightingale is a bird of passage, and visits our island^ 
and the adjacent parts of the continent at the dose of 
April, or beginning of May, returning southward in Angast 
or early in September. As is usually the case, the mki 
precede the females, and taking up their respective statJoos 
(for each has its own little district), await the>rriT&l c£ 
their mates ; which, if no sudden alteration in the weatber 
happen to retard them, occurs in the course of a few dajs. 
On their coming, they are greeted with strains of theriehest 
melody. 

On the Condnent, the ni^itingale extends its range &r 
to the northward of our islands, even to Sweden. Bi^ 
with us it is very local in its distribution. It does not , 
reside in the Channel Islands, Guernsey, Jersey, &c; acr ; 
does it visit C<n*nwall or the western porticm of Devonshke ; j 
it is not found in Wales, excepting, perhaps, ocoasioaalij 
on the borders of South Wales ; and it never visits Iidaod j 
It is of rare ooourrenoe in the midland and northeni 
counties, though it is stated to be not unconunoft ia tbe 
nei^bourhood of Doncaster, in Yorkshire. If this be tk , 
fact, it is an exception to the general rule. Wehavenefsl 
heard the nightingale either in Cheshire, StaffordiUre, 
Derbyshire, or Lancashire. It is principalljr to the sanHh- ; 
eastern section of our island, inelodrng Kent, Snnejr, j 
Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, Middlesex, HertfbrdBliin, i 
Cambridgeshire, and Essex, Uiat this bird limits its raase. 
On the Continent, it is very widely ^rsad; and is abun- 
dant in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

The haunts frequented by the ^ght^gale are close eop«s | 
in deep humid valleys, rich parka, sequestered shiubberi^ ' 
embowered coverts, and wooded lawns. In such atoatiwe. 
we may heu*, throughout the month of May, tbe music cf 
this bird, not only during the dusk of evesaing, aad all lUf^ j 
long, but poured forth fhHn some shaded retreat^ fi^ i 
* mom till dewy eve.' Cowper, when hi wrote — j 

' A nightfB^ale that aU day long I 

Had cheer'd the viUa0« with his Mog,' 

adhered to what poets often overlook; namdv, tnA to 
nature. It is quite a mistake to suppose that tins fieathntsi . 
muflacian— the Paganini of the fbath«red tribes^' iisgs i 
darkling' only. How often have we listened in the ^ 
dowy covert, screened from the glare of a midday smu to 
his long-eontinued gush of richest melody, and that toe, 
but a few yards fh>m the cMrtiste, perched on a twi& a&d 
completely exposed to view. It is not only in modem dajs 
that the nightingale has been celebrated for his soag: 
in the times of antiquity his melody delighted as aow ; 
nor need we wond^ at it, for,.iii truth, a fine-toned nigiit- 
ingale— and there is great differenoe b^een indivkhnto— 
has no European competitor among the feathered miosteels. 
On this point, botii Buffon and Beehstein have Urgelj 
written— the former most eloqu^tly; tbe latter witfc a 
ftdl relish for his subject. According to Bectotein, *tke 
first good quality of a nightingak is midonbtedJy its ios 
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Toiee.' He then inforras us, that this bird expresses his 
differenl emotions by suitable cries and particnlar intona- 
tions. Tiie most unmeaning cry when he is alone appears 
to be the simple whistle, * fitt ; ' but if the syllable * err ' be 
added, it is then the call of the male to the female. The 
sign of displeasure, or fear, is * fitt,* repeated rapidly and 
loudly before adding the terminating * orr ; ' while that of 
satisfiiction, pleasure, and complacency, is a deep * tack,* 
which may oe imitated by smacking ^e tongue. In anger, 
lealousy, ritalry, or any extraordinary erent, he utters 
hoarse disagreeable sounds, somewhat like a jay or a cat. 
Lastly, in l£e season of pairing, during their playftd gam* 
bols, a gentle subdued warbling is all that is heard. 

* Nature,' ho oontuiues, * has granted these tones to both 
sexes; but the male is endowed with so yery striking a 
nmsical talent, that in this respect he surpasses all birds, 
and has acquired the name of the king of songsters. The 
strength of his vocal organ is indeed wondorfhl ; and it 
has been found that the muscles of his larynx are (pro* 
portionally) much more powerful than those of any other 
bird. But it is less the strength than the compass, flexibility, 
prodigious variety, and harmony of his voice, which make 
him so admired by all lovers of the beautifdl. Sometimes 
dwelling for minutes on a strain composed of only two or 
three iMlancholy tones, he begins in an undcrvoice, and 
swelling it gradually by the most superb crescendo to the 
highest point of strength, he ends it by a dying cadence ; 
or, it consists of a rapid succession of more brilliant sounds, 
terminated, like many other strains of his song, by some 
detached ascending notes. Twenty-fbur different strains 
or couplets may be reckoned in the song of a fine nightin- 
gale, without including its delicate litUe variations ; for 
among these, as among other musicians, there are some 
great performers and many middling ones. This song is 
so articulate that it may be very well written. 

'The nightingales of all coimtries, the south as well as 
the north, appear to sing in the same manner ; but there 
id, as has b^ observed, so great a difference that we can- 
not help acknowledging that one has a great superiority 
over another. On points of besraty, however, where the 
senses are judges, each has his own peculiar taste. If one 
nightingale ba^ the talent of dwelhng agreeably on his 
notes, another utters his with peculiar brilliancy; a third 
lengthens out his strain in a particular manner; and a 
fourth excels in the silveriness of his voice. ATI ftrar may 
exeel m their style, and each will find his admirer ; and it 
is very difficult to decide which merits the pahn of victory. 
There are, however, individuals so very superior as to 
unite all the beauties of power and melody; these are 
generally birds which, having been hatched with the neces- 
sary qualifications, in a district well supplied with nightin- 
gales, appropriate whatever is most striking in the song 
of eaeh« As the return of the males in spring always pre- 
cedes that of the females by Mven or eight days, they sing 
before and after midni^t, in order to attract their com- 
IMuiions on their journey during the fine nights. If their 
aims succeed, they then keep silence during the night, and 
salute the dawn with their first accents, which are continued 
through the day. Some persist, in their first season, in 
fflnging before and after midnight; whence they have ob- 
tained the name of nocturnal nightingales. After repeated 
experiments for many successive years, X think I am autho- 
rized in affirming that the nocturnal and diumal nightin- 
gales form distinct varieties, which propagate regularly ; 
for if a young bird be taken out of the nest of a night-singer, 
he will in turn sing at the same hours as his father, not 
the first year, but certainly in the following ; while, on the 
otiier hand, the young of a day-nightingale will never sing 
in the night, even when it is ^unrounded by nocturnal 
ni^t^gales. I have also remarked that the night-singers 
prefer mountainous countries, and even mountains them- 
selves, whilst the others prefer plains, valleys, and the neigh- 
bourhood of water. I will also venture to affirm that all 
^ night-singers fbond in the plahis have strayed firom 
the mountains. Thus> in my neighbourhood (Walterhau- 
Ben, Saxony), enclosed in the first chains of the mountains 
of Thnringia, we luBor only night-singers : on the plains of 



<}otha they know only the day nightingale.' Whether 
Bechstein be correct in these latter statements, we have no 
means of ascertaining ; none of the counties in our Island 
which the nightingale frequents in abundance are motin> 
tainous ; and yet the nightingale may be heard in the pro- 
per season boUi by day and by night ; indeed, tf we be not 
mistaken, the same bird which rings by day also pours 
forth his strain during the hours of night. 

The song of the nightingale is scarcely oonthiiied through 
three months, when it ceases, and the bird utters only a 
hoarse croaking cry. At this period, however (August), 
the young males, of the first brood particularly, may be 
heacrd recording, or warbling as it were, in imitation of 
their parent, whose notes they appear to have studied. 
At the age of five or six years, the nightingale begins to 
fldl in the execution of his strain, and sinks by broken 
snatches, instead of pouring out one continuous stream of 
melody : this also often ooeura after one or two years of 
captivity ; it is then;tecommended to give the prisoner liberty 
in the month of May ; and birds so restored to fi-eedom, 
have been known to regain their song in all its original 
ibrce and beauty ; owing, no doubt, to the invigorating in- 
fluence of fircsh air and natural food. 

And here, it may be asked. Do young birds learn their 
lesson, copying the strain of the male parent? or is the 
song spontaneous and instinct-taught — that is, what they 
must and would sing, granting that they hod never heard 
the voice of any one of their species ? We think the follow- 
ing theory not improbable. Various birds are expressly 
organized for song, and more than that, for the utterance 
of certain notes and modulations, more easily than of 
others, and have a certain quality of tone, as we find in 
the voice of different people. With the organization en- 
abling them to sing, Uiey have at the same time an in- 
stinctive impulse to sing, and also the fhcultics of imitation 
and memory. The stndn itself, the succession of notes and 
modulations, has to be learned ; and most easy to them, 
in every sense, is the strain of their parents — ijiey learn 
it rapidly — they record it^ — and, when the proper season 
arrives, break forth into the strain of their parents. It 
has been remarked that young male ni^tingales begin to 
warblo brfore their (ails are quite grown ; but if then cap- 
tured, * they must be put under the instruction of a night- 
ingale which is a good singer, otherwise they will be only 
stammerers, mutilating their natural song, and inserting 
in a confhsed mamer, tones and passages whidi they have 
caught from other birds.' Of twenty nightingales reared 
Itom the nest, scarcely one turns out a brilliant and per- 
fect songster; they seldom possess thehr natural song in 
all its purity, but introduce, in spite of all instruction, 
fbroign and unpleasing tones. Toung birds cau^t hi the 
month ot August, and which have learned nnder their 
pareiits their music, almost always prove good ; especially 
if in the following spring they are placed beside a fine singer. 

Mr Domes Barrington says, * the death of the male pa- 
rent, just at the time his insttucticms are required, will 
occasion some variety in the song of the young ones, who 
will thus have their attention directed to other birds, the 
notes of which they will imitate or modify according to 
the conformation of their larynx ; and they will thus create 
new variations, which will be afterwards imitated by their 
young ones, and become hereditary, until a circumstance 
of a similar nature may introduce greater variations.' No 
caged canary-bird, we may add, sings a natural note — 
the habitual strain of the wild race; and no two sing pre- 
cisely alike : their music is a mixture of that of the night- 
ingale, sky-lark, tree-lark, and others, and is the more 
agreeable as that of the former predominates. 

The shrike imitates the voices of various songbirds with 
great fidelity. The bullfinch, and other birds,' when young, 
will learn strains, or airs, whistled or played to them 
every day. Thus, then, song birds have tne formation of 
the larynx requiidte for the production of notes — an im- 
pulse to exert their powers — imitation, and memory ; but 
the strain they utter, they have learned. But this does 
not apply to simple cries or tones — as the croak of the 
raven, the clang or the wild swan, the gobble of the turkey ; 
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such noises are due to the eonformation of the larynx and 
its muscles, and may be paralleled by the shriek of terror 
or agony, the moaning of anguish, or the sounds of laugh- 
ter or weeping, in the human race ; in contradistinction to 
acquired language, or the Yoice of song; — and that birds 
are susceptible of improvement in their music, and capable 
of increasing the strength and flexibility of the muscles of 
the larynx by practice, as is the human speaker or singer, 
is beyond a question. 

To return from this digression. The nightingale breeds 
in dense thickets, in deep embowering hedge-rows, and in 
close copses, generally in a low position, near or eren on 
the ground. The nest is very artftdly concealed, and is 
composed externally of dry leaves, and lined internally 
with soft hair and vegetable fibres : the eggs, five in num- 
ber, are of a brownish green; incubation la^ts a fortnight 
The young are fed with soft insects and caterpillars, and 
quit the nest even before they can fiiirly fly. The food of 
the nightingale consists of various insects and their larvso ; 
and towards the end of summer of various berries, as cur- 
rants, elderberries, &c * In confinement, meal-worms and 
fresh ant's eggs are the first things which should be offered 
to ihc birds just caught; and when ants' eggs cannot be 
procured, it is better to set the birds at liberty than sacri- 
fice them ' by forcing upon them improper food. Two or 
three meal-worms a day, in addition to the ants' eggs, are 
sufficient ; when none of the latter remain fresh, they must 
be supplied by * dried, or rather roasted ox-heart, and raw 
carrot, both grated, and then mixed with dried ants* eggs' 
{the pupcB of ants). Fresh water, for bathing as well as 
drinking, must be supplied every day — for the caged night- 
ingale habitually bathes after singing; and the utmost at- 
tention should be paid to cleanliness. For want of care 
and proper food, most of these birds soon die after being 
caged ; some have been known to live fifteen years in cap- 
tivity ; and Bechstein says, * I have an instance of a night- 
ingale which has lived twenty-five years in confinement.' 

Tliis bird, according to the same authority, * is capable, 
after some time, of forming attachments. When once he 
has made acquaintance with the person who takes care of 
him; he distinguishes his step before seeing him ; he wel- 
comes him by a cry of joy, and, during the moulting season, 
is seen makmg vain c^orts to sing, and supplying by the 
gaiety of his movements, and the expression of his looks, 
the demonstrations of joy which his throat refhses to utter. 
When he loses his benefkctor, he sometimes pines to death ; 
if he survive, it is long before he is accustomed to another. 
His attachments are long, because they are not hasty; as 
is the case with all wild and timid dispositions.' 

The capture of the nightuigale, we are sorry to say, is 
very easy. Notwithstanding its shy disposition, a simple 
trap, with a few meal-worms for a bait, is sure to secure 
it : a bird-catcher may in fitujt, in a few hours, depopulate 
a district of all its nightingales. In most parts of Germany, 
it is forbidden, under a heavy penalty, to capture these 
birds : we wish the exercise of the bird-catcher^ trade was 
everywhere suppressed ; we have seen these men spreading 
their nets at all seasons of the year, with heartless indiffer- 
ence as to the amount of torture and suffering they are 
about to inflict on unoffending creatures. 

The nightinjrale measures five or six inches in length ; 
the plumage above is brownish grey, tinted with rust red, 
especially on the lower part of the back and tail ; the sides 
of the neck, of the chest, and the flanks, grey; throat and 
centre of the chest, and under surfiice, whitish : purer in 
the male.— -Owr Song Birds, 



TRAVELS OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE* 
[f this book disappoint many, it will, we do not doubt, 
please more. We confess ourselves tired of Lady Hester, 
Eind the task of sitting down to read her travels did appear 
to us rather a necessary than a pleasant one. Having read 
80 much about her before, Ire thought it a pity not to finish 

• Forming the completion of her Memoiw. Narrated by her 
Physician. London : H. Colbum. 3 vols. 8to, 1846. 



the affair, and therefore began to read, more to have itaii 
that we had got all the news about her that ooold be gol, 
than with the expectation of being either pleased or pro. 
fited. We feared, in short, that instead of the hook giiiag 
us graphic and interesting descriptions of persons and 
places, it would be all about Lady Hester. Ko such tinng 
— Lady Hester is about the dullest performer in the drama, 
lake the personages in many a ihshionable comedy, the 
waiting maid rejoicing in the name of Mrs Fiy, mains a 
more interesting figure than the mistress. The title of tte 
volumes before us, we must therefore warn our readers, is 
a deliberate nusnomer. Dr Moore might as well have e&- 
titled his volumes travels in France and Italy, by the Bake 
of Hamilton. Brydone mi^t, on the same principle, hare 
called his travels in Sicily and Malta, those of tiie noble 
Lord whom he accompanied as tutor. These are the phy- 
sician's travels, not Lady Hester's. This, as we said at the 
outset, will to some be a disappointment, but to the m^ 
rity the surprise will prove agreeable. Lady Hester is no 
doubt in the carriage with us, but she is either drowsy or 
asleep, and we travel along with her eloquent physidan, 
who tells us the names of all the fine cities, ganlens, and 
villages we pass, without annoying us with sarcasm or 
scandal, which, were her clever ladyship herself the eha- 
perone, would assuredly be the case. The interest attadied 
to Lady Hester has, in short, greatly subsided. We con- 
fess her a talented and clever lady, but we feel that in ad- 
miring her, we have been neglectfU of others whose merits 
were much more unequivocal, and that we have been se- 
duced out of an amount of admiration which mi^t with 
more propriety have been bestowed on more deeerring 
persons. The object for which her ladyship lived was to 
attract notice, and she succeeded. All wherein she differs 
from humbler coquettes, is the extent of the sphere in wfaidi 
she operated. They are content to ogle a fop or two at 
church, or in a private ball-room, whereas, perched npoi 
the cliffs of Lebanon, Lady Hester ogled Britain, France, 
and part Gi Germany besides. There she sat, rode, stood, 
or lay, scolding pachas, spacing the fortunes of young 
artists, travelling at the cost of Fisher & Co., to take draw- 
ings of eastern scenes, and gaining praise ftom Lamartine, 
by the artful manner in winch she feigned madness. And 
yet^ what after all is Lady Hester. Her uncle Pitt spoib 
her by injudicious, if after all it was not ironical, isr at 
least tipsy flattery. After the death of that statesman, and 
the concurrence of a variety of unfortunate aoddenis, ^ 
loses her importance, her occupation is over, liver con- 
plamt is induced, and she becomes interestingly nemm. 
The mountains of Wales are tried, but she gets no one to 
notice her in the Und of leeks. She sets off in a pet fiw 
the East, gets shipwrecked at the island of Rhodes, dresses 
Uke a male Turk, and finding the thing to take, makes all 
possible haste to get into repute. To acquire importaooe 
by such means as her ladyship practised, does appear to 
us of all possible tasks the least difficult L^ any clever 
and high-spirited girl, though merely the wealthy heiress 
of some city merchant, whose name beyond 'Change was 
never hinted, just try the experiment^ and though no laig, 
she will soon get distinction enough. The cliffs of Leba- 
non are at present out of the question, but let such a per- 
son try Ben Nevis, and rearing a rich and fimtastic jibbode 
midway up its steeps, hire Celtic lasses dressed in tartan 
to wait on her, employ a score of kilted and bonneted Cehs 
with claymore and skenedhu, bear-skin purses, and Bii^ 
mingham pistols, to attend her when she descends the hill; 
let her have six bagpipers, and ten stout young fallows 
who may stand behind her back at night, holding up fir 
torches instead of moulded candles; let her keep a good 
table, hang out a banner fh>m the eastern turret of Imt 
romantic castle, inviting all the Cockneys, a few of the 
Yankees, and most of the Welsh dealers in wool who pay 
visits to such districts in the dog-days, to give hsr a call, 
and we predict that in less than five years, if she do not 
get the celebrity of Lady Stanhope, she will, howew, be 
much more talked of than either Joanna Baillie^ IdDuy 
Mitford, or Mrs Crowe. 
Lady Hester was indeed a ^gular woman. But ^ 
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onlj stazKib at the head of a class. We could name coun- 
try Tillages in remote districts of Scotland where there are 
A kind of Lady Stanhopes at the present hour. They hare 
some little wi»lth, and can pnr<£ase donsequence, and so 
they figure away. Such persons, as well as Lady Stan- 
hope, can lie abed till five, ringing bells, scolding seryants, 
writiQg cards to friends, sending for doctors, and order- 
ing soup to be carried to the cottages of the poor. They 
get the repute of bdng fine ladies, very clever, but to m- 
mUar, so out of the way in their modes of doing things. 
Now, though herposition was loftier and her sphere more 
extenstre. Lady Hester was just such a person as these ; 
80 that, aJl tUngs considered, therefore we are glad to an- 
Doimoe to our readers, that though we intend to Aimish 
them with extracts firom the physician's book, they will not 
hear much of Lady Stanhope herselfl 

The author of ti^ese volumes had scarcely completed his 
medical studies, when an invitation to accompany Lady 
Hester Stanhope in tho capacity of physician into foreign 
parts was laid before him and accepted. Her ladyship's 
health was not good, and two years' residence in the de- 
lightfhl island of Sicily had been recommended for her 
benefit. There is something so f^esh, vigorous, and lively, 
in the opening part of the narrative, that we cannot for- 
bear giving it entire ; and in the author's own words. Her 
ladyfdbip, we premise, was, besides her physician, accom- 
panied on her Toyage by her half-brother, the Hon. James 
Hamilton Stanhope, and his friend Mr Nassau Sutton. 

'On the 10th of February, 1810, we embarked at Ports- 
month, on board the Jason frigate, commanded by the Hon. 
James King, having under convoy a fleet of transports and 
merchant vessels bound for Gibraltar. Our voyage was 
an alternation of calms and gales. We were seven days 
in reaching the Land's End ; then, having passed Cape Fi- 
nisterre and Cape St Vincent, we were overtaken, on the 
6th of March, by a violent gale of wind, which dispersed 
the convoy, and drove us so &r to leeward that we found 
ourselves on the shoals of Tra&lgar. It was for some 
hours uncertain whether we shoiild not have to encounter 
the horrors of shipwreck, on that very shore where so many 
brave sailors perished after the battie which derives its 
name firom these shoals ; but, on the following morning, 
by dint of beating to windward, under a pressure of sail, 
in a most tremendous sea, we weathered the land, and 
gamed the Straits of Gibraltar, through which we ran. We 
anchored in the Bay of Tetuan, at the back of the promon- 
tory of Ceuta, fitdng Gibraltar, on the African coast 
Mount Atias, the scene of so many of the fobles of antiquity, 
was visible from this point ; but its form was far from cor- 
responding with the shape pictured by my imagination, 
presentmg rather the appearance of a chain of mountains 
than of one single mount. The wind abated the next day, 
when we weighed anchor, and entered the Bay of Gibral- 
tar. As we approached the rock, we were struck with tho 
grandeur and singularity of its appearance. Lady Hester 
and her brother were received at the convent, the residence 
of the heutenant-govemor, Lieut General Campbell. Mr 
Sntton and myself had apartments assigned to us in a 
house adjoining the convent, where we occasionally par- 
took of the hospitality of Colonel M'Coomb, of the Corsican 
Rangers, although we dined and lived principally at the 
Oovomor's palaoe. I visited the fortifications in company 
with the Licutenant-Govemor and Captain Stanhope. As 
I had never before sailed to a latitude so southern as Gib- 
raltar, I was much struck with the difference of tempera- 
ture into which we were now transported. There were 
flowers in blocan, shrubs in letd, and other appearances of 
ftn early spring; and I hastened, the morning after ov^ 
arrival, to ei^joy the luxury of bathing in the sea. The^e 
feelings of pleasure at the change of climate were, however, 
greatly abated by the attacks to which we were daily and 
lu^y exposed firom the musquitoes, which entirely de- 
stroyed our rest How impartial has nature been in all 
her dealings ! Go where you will, if you sum up the amount 
of good and evil, every country will be found to have about 
an equal portion of both ; and, in many cases, where pro- 
Tidoioe has seemed to be more beneficent than was equit- 



able, a little fly vriU strike the balance. Gibraltar seemed 
to me to be a ^lace where no one would live but from ne- 
cessity. -Provisions and the necessaries of life of all kinds 
were exceedingly dear. The meat was poor and lean; 
vegetables were scarce ; and servants, from the plenty of 
bad wine, were always drunk. Out-door amusements on 
a rock, where half the accessible places are to be reached 
by steps only, or where a start of a horse would plunge his 
rider over a precipice, must be, of course, but few ; although^ 
to horsemen, the neutral ground, which is an isthmus of 
sand joining the rock to Spain, affords an agreeable level 
for equestrian exercise.' This, we are persuaded, will 
seem to our readers a very fhir commencement 

After cruising about fh)m place to place, and island to 
island, in the Levant, the account of which forms very plea- 
sant reading, they come to Constantinople, where * all that 
one sees is odd and strange, but it is difficult to make an- 
other person understand in what that strangeness consists. 
The mere act of walking in the streets has something in it 
incompatible with recreation. There are no carriages or 
vehicles of any kind, and consequently the streets are so 
silent that people's voices are heard as in a room. All the 
shops are entirely open to the air; you are therefore sub- 
jected to the gaze of the shopkeepers ; so that the effect is 
similar to what is felt in walking through a hall, with a 
row of servants on each side. AH persons of the same 
trade here have their shops in the same place. Thus, there 
will be a row of tailors, a row of fVimers, and a row of 
shoemakers ; and such a street is called the tailors' bazaar, 
the furriers' bazaar, the shoemakers' bazaar. But, if the 
commodities are of a precious nature, or susceptible of in- 
jury when exposed to the air or wet, as jewellery, drugs, 
and the Uke, then the street is covered in, the shops are 
fitted up in a somewhat more ornamented manner, and tho 
place is called bezestan. There was no audience of an 
English ambassador while we were at Constantinople, so 
that I had not an opportunity of seeing his highness the 
sultan, excepting on Fridays, when it was his custom to 
perform his public devotions at a mosque. The sight was 
magnificent and striking, but it is impossible to convey an 
adequate impression of it in a description : and I can only 
give the reader a general idea of it The origin of it, as 
we are told, was this — that subsequent to some insurrec- 
tion among the janissaries, in the reign of one of the early 
sultans, a sort of charter of rights was obtained from their 
monarch ; one of which was, that, instead of keeping him- 
self shut up in his seraglio, as his predecessors had done, 
he should show himself once arweek to his fhithfiil subjects ; 
since which time it has become a custom for him to go 
publicly to mosque every Friday, which is the Moslem's 
sabbath. On these occasions, when the sultan issues from 
the harem, the janissary-aga holds his stirrup whilst he 
mounts his horse, and (as I was informed) draws on his 
legs a pair of new yellow boots, a ceremony always re- 
peated. To secure a good view, I had taken a convenient 
situation in a street through which the sultan was to pass ; 
and, presently, the procession approached in the following 
order. First came some dozens of water-carriers, who 
bore skins of water across their backs, with which they laid 
the dust as they advanced. On the right and left of the 
street was a double file of janissaries. Bostangis, with 
knotted whips, kept the crowd from pressing on the pro- 
cession. Next to the water-carriers came a group of non- 
descript persons; grooms to hold horses, servants to un- 
robe their effendis or masters, and other hangers-on or at- 
tendants of great men. After these, upon a finely capari- 
soned horse, surrounded by a dozen valets on foot, followed 
a fierce-looking Turk, with a black beard ; and I and my 
companion exclaimed, < Here comes the sultan : ' — it was 
only his coffee-bearer. We made the Uke remark at a se- 
cond and a third ; but they were his stool, sword, and pipe- 
bearers, who, with the emblems of office in their hands, 
passed in succession. The surprise which the splendour 
of these inferior officers of the palace excites is increased 
when the captam pasha, the reis effendi, the kakhya bey, 
and the grand vizier, pass by, muffled in pelisses worth 
£200 eadb, wearing in their girdles hangers or daggers 
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studded with diamondB, and mounted on horses almost 
emking under &e wei^t of gold housings. Our ideaa were 
confused by the magnificence which we saw disphiyed. 
And now, on a sudden, the crowd, which had been noisy 
and making their remarks on the scene before them, was 
hushed. A soleoin and really an awfiil silence prevailed, 
whilst only low whispers were heard that the commander 
of the faithful was near. Every Turk immediately folded 
his long robe over his breast> crossed his hands before him, 
dropped his head on his bosom, and, in a tone of voice just 
audible, prayed Allah and Mahomet to preserve the per- 
petuity of the royal race. Our object was curiosity, and 
we looked eagerly for the sultan, but could hardly obtain 
a glimpse of him. His person, too sacred to be gazed on, 
was ahnost hidden by the lofty plumes of feathers of ihe 
attendants who surrounded him, each of whom wore a vest 
of glittering stoff representing resplendent armour, and on 
his head a crested helmet Fancy must assist the reader 
in imagining the gorgeous housings, studded with rubies, 
emeralds, and other precious stones, on a ground of gold, 
that covered the sultan's horse, which was a milk-white 
sUllion. He passed, and lo! an ugly blackamore, the 
minister of his pleasures, entitled the Eislar aga, followed 
him. His deformity rendered him hideous, yet was he 
rivalled in it by fifty other black eunuchs, and as m^y 
white ones, who filled up his train. These were succeeded 
by a dwarf. Three hundred chokhadars, or pages, closed, 
the procession, all clad in white, and all extremely bean^ 
tifiil in person. There were several men appointed, ac- 
cording to custom, to throw money to the mob ; and several 
others whose duty it was to beat them unmercifully if they 
thronged too riotously to pick it up ; so that, between the 
sixpences and the blows, which seemed to be dealt out in 
about equal shares, there was much diversion for a by- 
stander. The procession arrived at the mosque. Prayers 
were said. But within those sacred walls, on such an oc- 
casion, no infidel dared cast even a glance, and we retired 
to our homes delighted with what we had seen, but morti- 
fied by our exclusion from the termination of the cere- 
mony. 

We have hitherto had almost nothing of Lady Hester; 
now, however, she hires a house in the village of Therapia, 
ten miles from Constantinople, and is attacked with a se- 
vere indisposition. That her ladyship may not pass alto- 
gether unnoticed, we here give a letter which she despatches 
to a friend. It is certainly a poor affair : 

* Teiapla, upon the Bosphoras, December 21, 1810. 

* My dear ^, Since the fire at Pera good houses are 

80 scarce that I have taken up my abode at this place, 
where I have a fine view of the coast of Asia, and mouth of 

the Black Sea. Lord B and B^ are about to set off 

upon a tour; the latter returns here in a few weeks, but 
my lord means to take his passage to Malta by the first op- 
portunity, and to return to us in the early spring. I flatter 
myself that you will take my word for his having the best 
of hearts, and being a most friendly creature, till you can 

judge yourself of his good qualities. B desires to be 

most kindly remembered to you. Canning [now Sir Strat- 
ford Canning], has behaved to me in the civilest, kindest 
manner possible, but has never once mentioned his cousin's 
name.' 

They spent the winter, therefore, near Constantinople; the 
physician of Lady Hester enjoying, he tells us, capital shoot- 
mg. * There was abundance of wild fowl on the Bosphorus 
during the cold weather; and I used sometimes to cross 
into iSia in a wherry to shoot. On two different occasions, 
I brought home two pelicans. They swam towards the 
boat, and suffered the gun to be levelled at them without 
showing the least symptom of alarm. Those who are de» 
sirous of shooting on the canal, or indeed anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, must obtain a teskery, 
or permission to that effisot. I was stopped more than once 
by the keepers, who resorted to various stratagems to get 
money. One keeper, when I showed him my license, told 
me it was very true I had a teskery ; but that an order had 
oome down that no guns were to be fired on the canal, be- 
cause two of the sultan's ladies were lying-in — at a distance 



of eight or ten miles ! A {oastre^ howefver, would alvigv 
set matters right, and eause me to be left undiBtmiwd.' 

Lady Hester had expected great benefit from the <diBalB 
of Constantinople, but met a severe disappointments Sbt 
is told that the sulphureous baths of Aisia might be of Mr- 
vice, and she resolves to go thither. Bmsa is well desCTbed, 
but there is nothing about it sufficiently interesting to make 
us detain the reader. They return again to Constan:diioplt 
and hire a house. Poor Lady Hester is all along oaoly 
neglected, the worthy physician being too much engrowwd 
with himself. This is amusing. 

* My long residenee in Constantinople had given me tine 
to form an extensive acquaintance, and, frt>m some snocess- 
ful cures, I was much solicited to settle there. It would 
indeed have been a desirable situation as &r as money wac 
concerned ; but I was under engagements with Lady Hes- 
ter which precluded such a thought The Turks, and also 
the Armenians, were exceeduigly liberal in their fees ; the 
Greeks were not so. During the summer I learned to throw 
the ytryd, or blimt javelin; and, as I conceive it to be 
thrown by the Turks in the same manner as practised by 
the ancients during the time of the Trojan war, I shall en- 
deavour to make the reader understand it. When a javelin 
is. put into the hand of a person unused to handle sudi a 
weapon, and he is desired to throw it, he mvariably ele- 
vates his hand and arm ; and, holding the javelin on a level 
with his head, or still higher, throws it overhanded. But 
this I conceive is not the mode employed by the ancients; 
nor is the same degree of power acquired as in the under- 
handed manner, which is as follows. THe javelin, beinj 
from three and a half to five feet long, and of equal weiglrt 
at both ends, is taken in the palm of the hand, resting i& 
a position out of the horizontal one by a trifling elevadoo 
of the point, and is pressed almost entirely by the finger 
and thumb alone. The arm is straightened, the beod of 
the arm &ces outwards, and the elbow is turned inwards, 
so that it pomts to the hip-bone. Then a podti<m ia^ as- 
sumed, exactly such as a man would take who shonld fenee 
left-handed, and, in this way, the javelin is discharged as 
if slung from the whole arm, without any effort at tl^ 
wrist, and little at the elbow. On horseback, the impulse 
is greater, because the horse is brought to a sudden hah 
and a wheel about to the left^ just at the moment of throw- 
ing the javelin. Qir^d is an Arabic word, meaning « 
branch of the folmntree; such a branch being generally 
used for a sham javelin, as being firm, h^vy, and elastic, 
and having a slight tapering from one extremi^ to the 
other.' 

Having applied without success to the war minister to get 
permission to locate herself for a season in the south d 
France, Lady Hester resolves, at all events, not to ri^ 
another winter in Constantinople — and so preparations are 
made for quitting that city. She first thought of tiring 
Athens, but at last resolves to go to Egypt. They hire a 
Greek vessel with a Greek crew, and are again upon the 
waters. I4ve poultry, sheep, wine, every thing that oouW 
make the voyage comfortable, had been provided ; but alas, 
on the 27th of October, foiu* days after sailing, the sldp spnmg 
a leak, and the cry of aU hands to the pump showed that 
some danger impended. The description of the shipwreck 
must be given entire. Ladv Hester, for the first time^ ap- 
pears to exhibit something like character. 

* It is seldom that the Levantine ships have pumps, or, 
when they have, they are so little used as generally to he 
found unserviceable when wanted : and such was the case 
with ours. The water increased rapidly, and every exe^ 
tion was necessary to check its progress. B& 6^ Bfr 
Pcarce, mjrseHi and all the servants, were unremittiB^j 
employed m raising and lowering the buckets, which woe 
plied at the hatchways as well as at the wells ; whilst the 
pilot directed the ship's course towards Hhodes. In the 
meantime. Lady Hester, who had been informed c^ the 
leak, became aware, from the conftision which prevailed, 
that great danger was apprehended. She dr^sed hene}( 
and quietly directed her maid to ftimish a small box vith 
a few articles of the first necessity, to be prepared aguiut 
the worst. There was a j^^ofyi^^^ophin, wM* 
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h&d been brought to drink on the Toyage. This her lady- 
ihip, with her own hands, drew and distributed among the 
sailors, to cheer them under the labour, which became 
tenr severe^ The wind had now risen to a complete gale, 
and, about twelve o'clock, the ship heeled gonwale down, 
and was so waterlogged that she never recovered an up- 
right position afterwards. As our situation became more 
tlarming, two or three of the Greek servants began to lose 
courage, and, throwing themselves flat on the deck, vented 
the most womanish lamentations, nor could they be induced 
by either threats or promises to work any more. One 
shook as if be had an ague fit; and another invoked the 
\irgin Mary, with continued exclamations of ' Panagia 
mou ! panagia mou ! ' Things wore this unpromising ap- 
pearance when, about three oxlock, the south-west point of 
the island of Rhodes was discovered on our weather bow. 
The pilot immediately put the ship's head ^s direct to it as 
tiie wind would permit Every person took fresh courage, 
and our exertions became grcato* than ever. But the ship 
was no longer obedient to me hdm, and we lost, in lee-way, 
what we gained in progress. We were perhaps not more 
than two miles from the island, and it was resolved to let 
go an anchor. The anchor, however, proved of no use, 
and the ship still drove. The leak had now gained so much 
apon us that there was every probability the ship could not 
long keep afloat, and it was resolved that the long-boat 
should be hoisted out as our only resource. This was made 
known to Lady Hester, and, the order having been given 
that no one should burden the boat with luggage, it was 
^th much diflSculty lowered into the sea. TVhilst this was 
doing, I went down into the cabin, and took from my trunk 
a bag of dollars, which, with my sabre and a pistol, was 
all that I saved. I hastened upon deck, and, jumping into 
the boat, where already twenty-four persons had got before 
me, we let go the rope, and placed all our hopes on reach- 
ing a rock, which was about half a mile to leeward of us. 
No sooner were we free from the lee of the ship than the 
danger to which we were exposed became still more formi- 
dable than before. Almost every wave beat over us. 
Providence, however, watched over our safety ; and we at 
last got to the leeward side of the rock, where a little 
creek, just large enough to shelter the boat, received us, 
and we landed. But, when we came to reflect on our po- 
sition, it seemed still veiy deplorable. There was only 
one place, a sort of cavity in the rock, which afforded shel- 
ter from the spray. There was no fresh water, and, in 
the hurry of quitting the ship, that, as well as provisions, 
had been forgotten. Fatigue, however, was at present the 
most urgent sensation ; and we all composed ourselves, in 
our wet clothes, to sleep ; the cave in the rock being as- 
signed to Lady Hester and her maid. About midnight the 
wind abated a little, and the master proposed attempting 
to reach the land ; averring it was as well to perish at once 
as to be starved to death, ^e suggested that, if the crew 
only was taken with him, there would be a much better 
chMice of effecting his purpose ; and that, once arrived, he 
could provide boats for our deliverance : whereas, if all 
I w«it, the boat would in all probability sink. These argu- 
ments were deemed valid, and, accompanied by our pray- 
I ^ they launched off. It was agreed that, when they 
^^hed the shore, they should make a fire as a signal of 
thdr safety; and, in tiie course of two hours, we saw the 
"^hed-for blaze. Daylight came, and we remained with- 
out food or drink, anxiously looking out for the return of 
I the crew. Our reflections were by no means comfortable : 
1 for, knowing the character of the Greeks, we could not be 
8ure that, once safe themselves, they would not abandon 
^ to our fate. We watched all day, and it was not until 
, ttbont a quarter of an houi* before sunset, that a black 
JP^k was seen on the sea, which we at length distinguished 
w bo a boat. It contained the crew, but without the cap- 
^J^ who had declined the danger of coming off again, 
fhey brought ns bread, cheese, water, and arrack; and 
**i^ after thirty hours' fiisting, we satiafied our hunger 
^<i thirst' 
^y g«t safely landed, and Lady Hester seeks with her 
waiSDj^iQ^^ the temporary aocommodation of a windmilL 



Things, however, continue in a bad state for a requisite 
length of time — almost all their property, including linen 
and body clothes, had been lost in the wreck ; and after 
going to lindo, exhausted by hunger and fi^tigue, Lady 
Hester foils ill of a fever, on recovering from whichi she 
sends a long letter to a friend. The following is a speci- 
men. She is describing the wreck : 

' We have lost a poor dog, which was quite a treasure; 
it was so frighted and so sick, we could not get it into the 
boat. I lament this every day, and little else, except the 
most beautifrd collection of conserves for you and two other 
people, violets, roses, orange-flowers, and almost every sort 
of fruit' [Pudge!] 

On her ladyship's recovery she went to reside at Rhodes, 
and took up her aoode in the house of a person named Phi- 
lippaki, who was, it appears, an archon, and nearly allied to 
a prince. Rhodes, however, could not supply all th&t her 
destitute situation rendered indispensable, and the physi- 
cian is sent off to Smyrna to procure money and clothes. 
Lady Hester, whose brain had* let us in charity guess, been 
affected by the recent storm and her subsequent hardships, 
adopts now the resolution of dressing like a man and a 
Turk ! Her physician does his best to defend her conduct on 
different grounds, but with nothing like suocess. If it was 
no fault in Lady Stanhope's case to renounce the dress of 
her sex and assume the robes of a Turk, it con be no fault 
in any other lady who visits these parts to do so too ; it was 
not, and it oould not come to good, but it got Lady Hester 
into repute— it gratified her vanity, and she from that 
hour attracted notice and recovered health. Our author 
sets off for Smyrna, and after living there for a month or two, 
he returns wkh plenty of money and gay new dresses to 
Rhodes. He found Lady Hester and her maidens living 
in a fine cottage by the delightful sea-shore, and after being, 
reasonably, it would seem, scolded for remaining so long 
away, is ordered to unbuckle his pack and exhibit : ' It was 
accordingly opened, and the party assumed their dresses.' 
The island of Rhodes, the physician tells us, surpasses in 
picturesqueness and fertility idl others of the Archipelago^ 
The town bears still the marks of having been anciently 
very handsome. It has baths, mosques, and derives much 
wealth from holding maritime intercourse with Egypt 
A squabble between Lady Hester and her servants is next 
recorded, and here in the Salsette frigate she sets sail for 
Alexandria. We cannot call this portion of the physician's 
volume the most interesting part He does not seem to 
have a mind susceptible of those sublime emotions which 
are consequent on recollections of the past, associating 
themselves with sc^es of present grandeur or dreary 
deeav. Judging from his. polished style, he must be a 
scholar, and yet he unquestionably eschews pedantry or 
classical allusion with most religious scrupulosity. The 
scenes through which he has already led us were singu- 
larly rife with memories of the past, and yet he will no 
more quote Horace or make reference to Virgil than 
Beau Bnmmiel would, in assemblies of ton, praise spin- 
age or make mention of greens. He has one excuse for 
being deficient in this respect in Egypt — though Darwin, 
Volney, and Dr Clarke, might with equal justice have ad- 
duced the same — he was 'consumedly' plagued with mos- 
quitoes and f\fa8 — * stung like a tench,' in short The 
party remained a few days at Rosetta, and greatly ad- 
nured that famous town. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the gardens in the suburbs. They left Rosetta on the 
9th of March, and proceeded up the Nile. The villages of 
the peasants are deicribed as being an assemblage of hovels, 
or of mud bricks baked in the sun. When sailing in this 
manner, and within ten miles of Cairo, the Pyramids are 
announced, but though the physician went on deck to see 
them, ^they excited no astonishment, for the size of their 
base is so large as to render their height much less strik- 
ing than it otherwise would be.* Oh, my dear doctor, get 
down again and finish your sherbet ! They soon after this 
arrive at Cairo, where one of their first employments was 
to see the best riders of the old Mamelukes, whose reputa- 
tion for horsemanship in Turkey is unrivalled. The open- 
ing of a mummy was the next exhibition that seemed to 
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delight, and not knowing how to spend the evening, thej 
send for the dancing women. In the prospect of being paid, 
these amiable personages left their beds, obedient to the 
summons, and presented themselyes before the English 
party half asleep. In order to rouse them, it was neces- 
sary to give them drink, and then they became gay, though, 
on the whole, their moTements excited disgust ! The Egyp- 
tian women, he says, are * most graceftil walkers,' tibey 
seem so many tawny Venuses, and yet they do not wear 
stays. To save appearances they give a day to the Pyra- 
mids — ^but a modem tourist woiild bestow more notice on 
the old castle of Rosy th in Fife, than this young and learn- 
ed physician does on those celebrated works of old times. 
It is with a kind of vindictive satisfaction we . discover 
that, on their return, the whole dandy cavalcade narrowly 
escaped a sound ducking in the Nile; they got, however, 
a good firight After five days* sail firom Egypt they reach 
Syria, and land in Jafifa. 

They had now been absent from England two years and 
three months, and had become accustomed to the manners 
and habits of the Turks. Lady Hester has now totally re- 
nounced the dress and manners of her sex. When she 
rode out in a splendid Mameluke dress, ' she was usually 
mistaken for some young bey with his mustachios not yet 
grown ; and this assumption of the male dress was a sub- 
ject of severe criticism among the English who came to the 
Levant Strangers, however, would frequently pass her 
without any notice at all ; a strong proof that she felt no 
awkwardness in wearing a dress which would otherwise 
have attracted general attention. The fairness of her com- 
plexion was sometimes mistaken for the effect of paint' 

Jaffa is next described, but not with much interest. 
From Jaffa they proceed to Jerusalem, and we are at last 
put into good humour and reconciled to the worthy doctor, 
by the touching way in which he alludes to the feelings 
which a first sight of that venerable city produced. 

* We approached Jerusalem, all more or less awed by 
the recollection of the scenes which had been acted on this 
memorable spot, a feeling which the appearance of it is 
well calculated to inspire. For several miles around it» 
the mountains are bare, rugged, and rocky, presenting a 
uniformly deserted appearance. The city is seen standhig 
as if cut off from the rest of the world, and its high walls, 
on the outside of which no object meets the eye but here 
and there an insulated church, add to the gloominess of 
the prospect We entered by the gate of Bethlehem.' 

Still lus accounts of the holy sepulchre and the hill of 
Calvary are coldly and briefly given. He was much more 
at home dining with British officers at Malta, or at Con- 
stantinople shooting teal. They left Jerusalem on the SOth 
of May ; and in our next we shall take the liberty of march- 
ing on with the cavalcade. 



BEAUTHTTL INCIDENT. 

Who else was it but the God of Elijah, who, a short time 
ago, in our neighbourhood, so kindly delivered a poor man 
out of his distress; not, indeed, by a raven, but by a poor 
singing bird? You are acquainted with the circumstance. 
The man was sitting, early in the morning, at his house 
door ; his eyes were red with weeping, and his heart cried 
to heaven, for he was expecting an officer to come and dis- 
train him fbr a small debt; and whilst sifting thus, with 
his heavy heart, a little bird flew through the street, flut- 
t'iring up and down, as if in distress, until, at length, quick 
as an arrow, it flew over the good man's head into his cot- 
tage, and pushed itself within an empty cupboard. The 
good man, who had little imagined who had sent him the 
bird, closed the door, caught the bird, and placed it in a 
cage, where it immediately begaxi to sing very sweetly, 
and it seemed to the man as if it were the tune of a &- 
vourite hymn, * Fear thou not when darkness reigns ; ' and 
as he listened to it, he found it soothe and comfort his 
mind. Suddenly some one knocked at the door. * Ah, it 
is the officer,' thought the man, and was sore afhdd. But, 
no; it was the servant of a respectable lady, who said that 
the neighbours had seen a bird fly into his house, and she 
wished to know if he had caught it? * Oh yes,* answered 



the man, ' and here it is,' and the bird was carried awajj 
A few minutes after, the servant came again. - Yon fa»« 
done my mistress a great service,' said she ; * she seta a iu^ 
value upon the bird, which had escaped from her. She is 
much obliged to you, and requests you to accept this triie, 
with her thanks.' The poor man received it thankfaBy, 
and it proved.to be neither more nor less than the sum ha 
owed; and when the officer came, he said, < Here is t^ 
amount of the debt; now leave mo in peace, for God la^ 
sent it me.' — Dr Krummacher. 



THE SONG OF THE SUN. 

At morning I rise 

From the eaetem skies. 
And mount my golden car. 

And, harrying, night, 

AU pale with affright. 
To her deserts flies afar. 

Each starlet on high 

Shuts its twinkling eye. 
For it dare not look on roe. 

When I fling the blaze, 

Of jny dazzling rays 
O'er heaven, earth, and sea. 

Oh, I never lag. 

Bat o'er mountain and crag 
With my glittering wheels I go. 

The streamlets rqoice 

With a many-toned voice. 
And the sea-waves dance below, 

Down, down to the deeps 

Where the sea-snake creeps. 
And the bright fish sparkle by, 

To the fathomless bowers 

Of the coral flowers, 
I look with a fearless eye. 

I seize the streams 

With my burning beams,. 
And stretch an arch o'er heaven ; 

I cross the storm 

On that aery form. 
When the tempest donda are liven. ' . 

I burst through the ehrood 

Of the thunder cloud, 
And smile at the tempest's wrath ; 

I waken to mirth 

The drooping earth, 
And beauty I spread in my path. 

Crystalline towers, 

And diamond bowers, 
I build in the northern sea; 

My streamers bright 

I unAiri to the.night, 
Where the icebound regions be- 

I linger awhile 

By some lonely isle 
That gems tiie brow of ocean; 

Tet never I rest. 

But away to the west 
I hurry with ceaseless motion. 

When wearied and worn. 

To my couch I return. 
And sink on the western billow; 

The twilight skies, 

With their myriad dies, 
Are curtained round my pillow. 

When the morning stars sung 

O'er the world yet young, 
I join'd in their heav'n-echood hymn ; 

And on shall I gUde 

In my glory and pride. 
Till the stars in their spheres grow dim. 

Chaotic night fled 

When my banner I spread 
O'er a world in the flush of its prime. 

And its folds shall wave free 

O'er the eartli and the sea. 
Till Eternity conquereth Time. B. P. 8. 
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PBOGBESS Ot- MECHANISM IN 
SPINNING. 
bfOKO the many vondeHul changes in modem society 
(Tougfat abont by the stupendous discoTery of James Watt» 
lot the least wondeiftd is that effected in the mannfkctnre 
i fibrona substances into &brics of Tarious kinds,* and 
rhich has issued in the derelopment of the modern factory 
lystem. Processes which formerly were difficult, tedious, 
mperfect, and exceedingly scanty in their results, are now 
jcrfonned with the utmogt ease, rapidity, and certainty; 
the production of fiibrics of all kinds has been increased 
to an amazing extent; and 'immense populations have 
been accumulated in the manu&cturing towns, numbering 
by hmidreds of thousands, and constantly increased by 
uccssions from the agricultural districts, who derive thdr 
lole subsistence frt>m tending and guidii^ the spindles and 
power-looms driven by the never-tiring steam-epgine. 

As with all other arts, that of spinning fibrous sub- 
Bt&nces was originally of the rudest description. So fkr 
as we can now ascertain, the distaff and the spindle were 
the first simple instruments employed by the spinner. The 
distaff was a suck or reed about a yard in length, with a 
fork or expansion near the top, round which the flax or 
wool was wound, previously prepared by carding or comb- 
ing. The distaff was usually held under the left arm, and 
the fibres were drawn out from the projecting ball, being 
at the same time spirally twisted by the forefinger and 
thumb of the right hancL The thread so produced was 
spmi by the turning round of the spindle, and was then 
wound upon it, un^ the quantity was as great as it could 
carry. A fresh spindle was then mounted, and those al- 
ready loaded with thread were stored in a basket until a 
sufficient quantity was collected for the weaver. The Hin- 
doos to this day fbrm thdr distaff of the leading shoot of 
some young tree, carefully peeled; and for the spindle 
^«y select part of a beautiful shrub, which has hence ob- 
tained the popular name of the Spindle Tree. With these 
ample implements, and by aid of that exquisite touch 
which the Hindoos possess, they are enabled to spiji those 
delicate cotton yams ftom which the celebrated. Indian 
nradins are made. The ancients appear to have had no 

other method of spinning than by the distaff and spindle, 
^ as these primitive tools are still made use of by the 

modern Egyptians, it is probable that the cloth with which 

mummies are bandaged was spun by* the same method 



8000 



years ago. 



^e use of the spindle and distaff was superseded in 
^J^*»d by the spinning wheel about the reign of Henry 
y*L It was probaUy introduced from Hindostan, where 
^ iMd been in. use for ages. Two kinds of household 



wheels have been described as long in use among spinsters. 
One of these is commonly called in this country ' the big 
wheel,' fh>m the size of its rim, or the * wool wheel,* from 
its being chiefly employed in the spinning of wool ; the 
other is the Jersey wheel, used for the spinning of flax, 
and of which the Saxony wheel was an improvement, in- 
asmuch as it enabled the spinner to mount two spindles 
on the same wheel, so as to form a thread with each hand. 
The demand for cotton, linen, and woollen goods, having 
very much increased about the middle of last century, the 
manufacture of these articles greatly extended, giving 
abundant occupation to the female members of every poor 
family. According to Dr Taylor, this was the commence- 
ment of the 63rstem of infimt labour; for spinning being 
found so profitable, every child in the cottage was forced 
to help in the process. And when the father was a weaver, 
and the mother a spinner, the tasks imposed on the chil- 
dren were often cruelly severe. The articles so produced, 
it need scarcely be said, were very much inferior in qua- 
lity to those now in uso among even the poorest classes. 

An improvement was made in this comparatively rude 
process about the year 1764, when James Hargreaves, 
then living in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, invented 
his 'spinning jenny. The prii^ciple of this machine is pre- 
cisely that of the common spinning wheel ; its merit con- 
risting in its greatly increased productiveness. Har- 
greaves was, it seemst quite satisfied to spin yam sufficient 
for his own loom, without telling his neighbours by what 
means it was produced. This secret wa^ however, let 
out through the vanity of a ftmale member of the fiunily, 
who boasted io a sick friend of having spun a pound of 
cotton since her last visit, shortly before. This was soon 
noised abroad, and when Hargreaves' neighbours at length 
discovered that he had invented a machine by which one 
woman could easily spin, within the same time, as much 
as had formerly been spun by twenty persons, they broke 
into his house, destroyed the machine, burnt nearly all his 
furniture, and threatened bim with violence. Probably 
this was one of the first exhibitions of the popular hostility 
to machinery, which has since so often broken out in Eng- 
land, sometimes with devastatLng iury. 

Soon after this, the method of drawing the fibres by rol- 
lers, instead of by hand, came into operation. The first 
mill for this purpose was erected at Nottingham, and the 
machinery was turned by horses ; but this method being 
found too expensive, another mill was shortly afterwards 
built at Gromford, in Derbyshire, which was worked by a 
water wheel, and hence the spinning jnachinery was called 
the * water frame,* anc[ the yam produced by it * water 
twist,' a name still continued to be applied to similar de- 
scriptionfl of yam. The progress of invention from this 
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jxnnt continued to be very r^ikl; ahd ibe Factory Syatom 
was Boon fiiirly oommenced. Its boginning originated in 
this way : Up to the time of wbicb we speak cotton-flax 
had be^ prepared at the honses of the workmen, with 
such simple maehinery as the hand or stock cards^ the 
spinning-wheei, and the loom. When tiie spinning-joony 
came into use, and the number of spindles was greatly in- 
creased, a workshop was added to the cottage. Bnt wheo 
carding and other machines had been iaTented, and when 
improTementa in them had also introduced a greater num- 
ber of processes and a more marked division of labour, 
more space was required than a cottage or a workshop could 
ftimish. The w^ht of the new machinery also needed 
strongly built mills; and to put and keep Ihem in motion 
they required more force than the human arm could su^ 
ply. Hence mills arose on the banks of streams, and their 
waters were placed under contribution to supnly the power 
to driye them. But water power was founa so yariable 
and uncertain — ^influenced as it was by tiie state of the 
weather — ^tbere being sonietimes too much and sometimes 
too little water, that Uuit regularity of speed which is so 
essential to the spinning of fine numbers could not be ob- 
tamed. This obstruotaop, however, to the progress and 
perfection of our textile manufoctures, was' completely re- 
moved by the invention of the steam-engine ; after which 
there rapidly sprung up, on the hills, plains, and yalleys, 
throughout Uie manufiicturing districts, mills for the spin- 
ning (^aotton, flax, wool, silk, and other fibrous substances. 
The progrsM made in every department of machinery has 
been so great that we soon outstripped the whole world; 
and have attamed to such rapidity and cheapness of produc- 
tion, that we are able to bring the eotton and silk of India 
firom a distance of thousands of miles, and alta manufiM- 
turing ft into goods, send it back to India again, and there 
undersell the native Hindoo even in his own market It 
is the same with wool and other articles. 

Some idea of the extent of the modem factory system 
may be formed from a few fiicts stated by Mr Leonard 
Homer, in a report just made to Parliam«it> respeoting 
the district (Lancashire and Cheshire) over whidi he is 
Inspector. He atatea, that the 1519 firnia in his books oc- 
ovq»y 2068 fhetoriee ; having 1552 steam-engines with the 
power of 44,888 horses, and 515 water wheels with the 
power of 5,413 horses. They employ 221,437 persons of 
all affes ; of which number 14,441 are children between 8 
and 18 years of age, 65,549 between 18 and 18 yeara of 
age, and 77,208 above 18 yean of age. Of the wholes 
77,208, or about one4hird, are fomales. This estimate, be 
it rememb^ed, excludes the manufiw^turing districts of 
Torkshire, Derbyshire, Nottingham, Ireland and Scotland. 

From a paper lately read j^fore the Leeds Mechanics* 
and Literary Institution, by Mr Horsman, it appean that 
the firm of Marshall & Son, Leeds, with which that gentle- 
man is eonaeeted, employs 'upwaids of 3000 persons, and 
above 500 horse power. In one single room of their 
manu&ctory, 40,000 spindles are constantly at work, 
making trom 2000 to 3000 revolutiotas every minute for 64 
hours per week, and turning off in that time probably a 
great deal more than the whole sfMnster population of Qreat 
Britain oould do in a year with the one-thread q>inning- 
wheel, about a eentury ago ! 

While the immense abimdanoe and cheapness of all spun 
and woven productions has brought them within the reach 
of almost all classes of the population, it is also gratifying 
to be able to state, that the earnings ef theiabouren have, 
en the whole, nearly kept pnoe irittt the rapidity and 
eheapnws of the produotioUk Formerly, spinsters made 
the most miserable wages — ^little more than sempstresses 
do now. The number employed, also, was comparatively 
small to what arc engaged now-a-days in manufheturtag 
processes. The population of all rnral dlstiiots aftill keep 
flocking to the manufltetiiring towns to obtain employment 
in the mtila. Asd notwithstanding^ we say» the immense 
increase in the productiveness of the machinery, and the 
immense increase also in the numbers of those employed, 
the wages of the operatires have kept up wondeifhlly well ; 
and in the flax tiide, they have even mcreased, notwikh- 



standing a diminution in the hours of labour. On txe> 
paring the two periods of 1881 and 1840, it appears &03 
the books of ftlemrs Marshall of Leeds, above referred t% 
that in the Ibrmer year the average wages of 189 mtai wm 
19s. lOd. per week; of885 women and girls, 5s. 8d. per wok; 
and of 250 children, 8a 2]d. per week ; the ndlia runog 
72 hours per week. Whereas, in 1840, when the hoars d \ 
running had been reduced to 66 hours per week, tl^ is, I 
hj about one-eighth, the arerage wages of 185 men kd I 
risen to 218. 8d., and of 478 women and girls to Ss. 11^ | 
In tiie case of the children, the average had &lleii to j 
2s. 5id. per week, in consequence of the Factories B<^ul> | 
tion Act limiting their labour to half-arday, fre&h reh^ tf 
ohildren being eo^loyed during the other half; so tLii 
here, also, the actual wages for the period of lalxnir ^- 
lowei is also increased by more than one-tiiird. Maaj d 
the young women employed, both in the flax and cottoo 
mills, are paid from 8s. to 12s. per week ; which is mm 
than the average of sempstk^ses can earn, and more erei 
than many highly educated young women acdng as gcmt- 



It is well observed by Mr Hickson, in the last r^wrtof 
the Handloom Commissioners, that ' on<Q of the greatest 
advantages resulting from the progi-ees of manu&ctimQ; 
industry, and ttom severe manual labonr being superseded 
by machinery, is its tenddiqy to raise the ooi^tioii of vo- 
mon. £ducati(m only is wanted to place the woma d 
Lanoasbire higher in the sooial tcala than in uiy ether 
part of the world. The great drawback to female happi- 
ness among the middle and working classes, is their coi> 
plete dependence and almost helplessness in securing ik 
means of subsistence. The want of other employneat \hi 
the needle cheapens their labour, in ordinary cases, ezdu 
it is almost valueless. In Lancashire, profitable emplo;- 
ment for females is abundant Domestio servants are 2a 
scarce that they can only be obtained from the neighb(mr- 
ing counties. - A young woman, prudent and carero], aoJ 
living with her parent^ IVom the age of 16 to 25, nsf, ia 
that tim^ by ikM^ry employment} save £100 as a ve(k^ 
portion. I believe it to be the interest of the coHinsnk?, 
that every young woman should have this in her power. 
She is not then driven into an early marriage bjr ibe at- 
cessity of seeking a home; and the consciousness of io<i^ 
pendcnoe in being able to earn her own living, is hywr- 
able to the development of her best moral vnrgics.' 

This, we believe, ia a ihir representation «f what wijit 
be the consequence of factory occupation, and what tmH 
have bo»i the actual condition of the gr^ body of fests^ 
operatives now had moral and intellectual culture kept 
pace with the development of the fkctorr system. It hs 
been the result of ihotory employment at Lowril and else- 
where in the United States; and why ahonld it not ben 
in England ? Certainly there is nothing in the occapetiM 
of spinning either flax, cotton, or silk, which is detrimefi- 
tal to moral and social improvement^ more Aan in mj 
other occupation ; on the other hand, there is every reascn 
to believe, that with proper attention to the ealtivatioB of 
the minds and morals of thoee employed in i^ th^ wwl^ 
erelong become one of the most respectable aod ^^ia^ 
portions of our industrial community. 



I 



«THE YENBEABLB BEDB.' 
Bans, or Bd>a, whom posterity has univova^j agreed (» 
designate by the deserved title of * venerable,' is the dh0 
distinguished name in Anglo-Saxon literature. His c^ . 
work, the * Ecclesiastical History of En^nd,' is Kkewl«e , 
the principal original authority for the early civil iiistew 
of his country. The followkig memoir of this kamed and 
good man lately appeared in tlae Niwo&^k GiMi*^ ; 
and, though brie(<bringB together in a lety 9hh mm^ 
all the important particulars which have come dovn to os 
regarding his personal history : — . 

Htc sant in fossa, 
BedflB YenentbiliA Oms. ' 
fathegaHefyofthe Cal hti fa yCttnarckafcPnAMartai* 
a low antiqae table monnment^. bearing the above iatoap- 
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Urn. B it a rttnembmiM of one who MioA protniiMtfly 
ftrth M tk beMOB-light to the benighted aniL tetnpesi^ 
stricken WAnderera of a dark and ston*/ age; andalthengfa 
\bB broad lunlight of a brighter dajr has diffniid liMlf 
»nmnd it, still, in its rugged strength, it Presents a piMtA 
and lasting teelimonj to those spirits whose intellectual 
g}oom it wss its high provinoe to iliuainate, if not wholly 
to dispel. 

It WAS during the stormy period of the Bazon heptarohy, 
when the antagonist principles of truth and error were stiU 
straggling for supremacj, that, in the year of our Lord 
673, tke yenerable Bede, the great teacher of religion, 
MiMMt, and literature) and ^ther and fbtmder ef a por^ 
tion of the Ohristian church, was bom. His birthplaoe, 
M recorded hy himself^ was at Moncton, in the territory 
tfUrwards belonging to the twin-monasttries of St Peter 
and St Paul, at Wearmouth and JaHt>w. The whole of 
this district, lying along the coast near the mouths of the 
riTen Tyne and Wear, was granted to Abbot Benedict, 
by Bgfred, king of Deira (NorthumberlSnd), two yeari 
after the birth of Bade. This erent took place in the third 
yisr of the reign of that monarch, who was the son of Bt 
Oswy, oonoeming whom ample information has reoently 
heen gifen by our respected and talented townsman, the 
author of * Tynemouth Priory.' The dominions of the son 
and Boooessoi' of Oswy, by whom the union of the two pto- 
Tinees of Deira and Bemicia had, prerions to his death, 
been completed, now eitended from the fiumber to the 
Frith ct Forth, comprehending all the sit northern counties 
of England, and the whole of the southern part of Scotland. 
Of the parentage of Bede nothing has been reoorded. At 
the age of seTsn years, he was, by his own account, placed 
Hndtr the care of Abbot Benedict, in the Abbey of Wear^ 
mouth; that of Jarrow, his reputed birthplace, being not 
>et built. When, howerer, this last establishment was 
completed, he appears to haye gone thither, under GeoUHd, 
its first-abbot, and there to hare taken up his abode for 
the remainder of his life. For a youth endowed with 
habits 80 studious, an intellect so comprehensiye, and in- 
dustry 80 indefatigable, no situation could hate been more 
appropriate. Boiedict Bisoop, the founder of the monaa> 
t«ries, was a man of extraordinary learning and deroted- 
ne^ He formed an exception to the generality of the 
noblemen of that age, who were no Airther adrsnoed in leam- 
mg and literature that the Norman barons who Succeeded 
them, being, though by birth a noblemanf unwearied in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and the amelioration of the condition 
of his country. TraTelHng, with this benerolent purpose, 
hkto foreign eountries, he brought back and introduced into 
his own not (mly the literature, but the arts, heretofore un- 
known, of the huids which he Tisltedj He was thus the first 
who brought masons and gladers into Britain^ haying need 
of their seryices in the noble buildings of wUeh he was the 
founder. In addition also to the yast and costly eolleotieiiS 
of book^ works of art, relics, &0., which this distinguished 
sbbot imported on his return from his yarious trayek, he 
introduced the liturgy of the Roman church, together with 
their manher of shsnting, hitherto the Galhc or Mosarabid 
liturgy haying preyailed, both in Bogland and Irdand. 
With advantages so extraordinary, and a capacity so oal- 
coltted for tiieir foil appreciation and ^yailment, it may 
he assumed that the progress of Bede Was eyery way coim- 
■Mosurate. He was, moreoter, under the guidance of many 
l^c^rned and distinguished fibers, the order of the Bene- 
^ictines iutying, bn all ages, been eminent for its encourage- 
ment of learning, and its proyisicins for its extension. It 
is eertain that he possessed considerable knowledge, not 
^ in the Latin and Greek hinguageS, btit also in the 
Hebrew. His own ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, 
was, heweyear, his j^riacipal and greatest hicentiye; for it 
ttust be remembered that the rules of monastio dis<npline 
07 no means afforded to the student the uncontrolled dis- 
PJ«l of his time; the daily seryice and psirimody of the 
church eombimni^ with other duties of a less intellectual 
^*^«rj6, to occupy many of those hours which his isclina- 
^ would willijagly haye devoted to other and hij^ por- 
^te. Suoh, notwithstanding, was his pit>fieieBcy in the 



ao(|uititioB of the neoessary qdalifibatlefiS, thai» by an tte* 
trfterdinary deyiatioh from the eoolesiastieal rule^ he was, 
at the early age of nineteen, and (tell ftye, if not six yeaM 
bef<Nre the appointed period, admitted to the ofltoe of des^on. 
This ordhiatfon Was, by the interest of Abbot GeoUHd, oofm 
forred on him by Johui bishop of Hagulstad, now Hexham» 
In the county of Northumberland, the monasteries of Wear* 
mouth and Jarrow being in his diocese, as the see of Ihar* 
hMn^was not then in existence. But, although thus elirly 
introduced into holv ord^^ his judgment and ^iety com- 
bined to forbid his hasty assumption of the ftill duties and 
responsibility of the priest's office ; eleyen years of patient 
and pefrsetering study haying passed before, ftrom the same 
hand, he receiVed his ordination as a priest. He is, more- 
oyM*, said to haye subsequently decliived the dignity of abbot, 
from a foar lest its manifold cares and anxieties should 
interfore too mtich with his foyourite pursuits. Although the 
duties of the office to which he was now called afforded him 
for less leisure than he had hitherto ei^oyed, every hour 
that was not thus preoocupied was devoted to the attain- 
ment of spiritual and intellectual wisdom. He applied 
himself to etery branch of literature and science then known $ 
and, besides studying and writing commentaries on the 
Scriptures, he treated on several snbjeets; on history, 
astrology, orthography, rhetoric, and poetry ; in the latter 
of which he was not inftrior to any poet of his age, as ap- 
pears by some, of his vrHtings yet extani In addition ta 
those arduous and multi&rious avocations, he had tmder 
his tuition several pupils, many of whom, under the influ- 
ence of his instructions, attained considerable oelebrity. 
Thus, while shut up within the dark cloisters of his monas» 
tery, this distinguished and truly venerable man employed 
his time and labours in the amelioration of that world inth 
which he, notwithstanding, seldom mingled, ttarely, save 
on some needfhl errand ofmeroy, did he set his foot beyond 
the limits of his monastery; iod though the fome of hi4 
erudition had reached even to the ears Of the treat fiithe^ 
of the ohureh. Pope Sergius, at Rome, he is beheved never 
in person to haye sought the applause at his cotemporaries. 
It has been, indeed, asserted that his presence in the 
Christiaa capital had been required in a letter sent by the 
Pope to Abbot GegUHd; but this requisition, probably 
from the death of the writer, wliich took place shortly 
after, may, b^ond all controysrsy, be established as never 
having been complied with. He himself says distinctly 
that his whole lire was spent id the neighbourhood of Jar- 
row; and what more conclusive testimony need b^ required ? 
He is also, and with equal veraeity, asserted to have been 
a resident an4 professor at the U ni versi ty of Cambridge! 
but as this resldenoe tad prdfossorshlp are dated at 1^ 
period when, Meording to all j^ceived chronology, he could 
net have exceeded the fUnth yearef hii age, ftll Mrthei^ 
iaqnirT Into this assertion becomes superfluous. 

Of the many fomous meii who were disciples (ft the vene^ 
r«ble Bede, are mentioned Ohenlph, Maurice, Oswald, and 
lAdor, who are stilid to hAve oeen the founders of the 
unitersity of Parts. He himself, as v among his more 
foivoured popilS, distinguMMS Htietbert, afterWArds abbot 
ot Monmoulh^ to whom he dedicated his trekHee * De Ra- 
tlone TeftDpetamr Guthber^ the successor of tiuetbert, for 
whom he wrote his * Liber de Arte Metric*; ' Constantine, 
for whose use be edited a dlssertatien concerning the divi- 
sion of humbers; and, lastiy, Kothelm, |»resbyt^ of Lon- 
don, and afterwards archbishop of Cuiiterbury, at whose 
request he te o pe and ed thirty questions upen the books of 
Mings. AHbough there were prebablj'ethef disciples, whose 
he does net speeiff , we shocdd noti' upon othtir evi- 



deaee thah his own, be iuitified in iAcludfng them. 

Literary bbetrrs, and the routine of his ecclesiastical 
services, form the whole feeerd that is left to us of the Hfo 
of Bede. We may follow hhn, day by day, in the cell, the 
oloister, and the chol^, and the slntoe unvaried routine 
p r es ent s itself to our ebeervatlotf. Thus had he Kved, nnd 
thus, to the hour whMi completed the circle ef his earthly 
course^ did he eontfaiQe Iff l^e. But Ifttle, therefore, re- 
mtiMB fof as to dommemorate, Mte the par^Tttrs of that 
hou^, and the iottiediate Agefie^^ WlSeh Wttjj deputed to 
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open the gloomy portals of the graye, asd present to his 
gaie the Ught of tiiat infimtade which lay, in hallowed 
glory, beyond it. He seems, at a somewhat earlier period, 
to have contracted a complaint which proyed a source of 
affiiction during the whole of his remaining life. ' An at- 
tack of this di^rder had lately prerented his yisiting his 
friend Archbishop Egbert, and led to his writing that 
valuable letter on the duties of a bishop, which is still in 
ezistemSe. During the last few years of his earthly pil- 
grimage, he experienced continual ill health; and, some 
weeks l>efore his death, appears to haye suffered imremit- 
ting anguish. He was attended by Cuthbert, who had been 
one of his pupils, who, after Huctbert, became abbot of the 
monastery. The Christian resignation with which he suf- 
fered the dispensation that awaited him, has been the theme 
of oniyersal panegyric ; and, in a letter of Cuthbert, is so 
beantlAilly recorded, that, did our Space allow, we would 
willingly transcribe the whole ; but must content eurselyes 
with a brief abstract, as affording ^e best and most 
authentic information on the subject : — 

* He was much troubled with shortness of breath for 
about a fortnight, but continued cheerftil and rejoicing, 
giying thanks to Almighty God eyery day and night, daily 
reading lessons to us, his disciples ; and whateyer remain- 
ed df t£e day, he spent in singing psalms ; he also passed 
all the night awake, in joy and thanksgiring. By turns 
we read, and by turns we wept — nay, we wept always, 
whilst we read. In such joy we passed the days of Lent, 
until the Tuesday before the Ascension of our Lord came, 
when he began to suffer still more in hjs breath, and a 
flmall swelling appeared in his feet ; but he passed all that 
day, and dictated cheerfully. But he seemed yery well to 
know the time of his departure; and when the morning 
appeared, that is, Wednesday, he ordered us to write with 
aU speed what we had begun. Haying said much more, 
lie passed the day joyfully till the eyening. And thus, on 
the payement of his little cell, singing < Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost»' when he 
had named the * Holy Ghost,' he breathed his last, and so 
departed to the heayenly kingdom.' 

The date of Bedels death is fixed, in Cuthbert's letter, on 
Ascension Day, which occurred May 26, 785. 



THE BEIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

THIBD ARTICLE. 

Tmt fifth chapter of Dr Chalmers's treatise is named, * On 
the special and subordinate Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Moral Constitution of Man.' It differs from the 
former merely in the nature and character of the illustra- 
tions that are employed. Clear and decisiye as is the eyi- 
dence deriyed fVom the three great principles that hayo 
been preriously discussed, in fayour of the moral excellence 
of ffim who has made us so fearfully and wonderfully, we 
.delight to perceiye the same glorious truth beaming forth 
from what may be reckoned &e inferior parts of the me- 
chanism. Certain special contriyances present themselyes, 
which in operation are found materially to promote the in- 
terests of rirtue; contriyances which haye not originated 
in the forethought of man ; but which may be resolyed into 
ultimate principles in our nature, and haye thus come di- 
rectly from God. Food is essential to our preseryation ; 
. without it we must die ; yet partaking of it is an act which 
has not been- left solely to the conclusions of our under- 
standing as a thing ri^t and proper to be done at certain 
periods. The instinct of hunger has been implanted for 
this purpose. It is similar in the moral constitution of 
man. What is needfhl for the protection of life, fbr the con- 
tinuation of the species, has prorision made for it among 
the class of instincts. This is seen in anger, and in the 
sexual feeling, both of which must be regarded as instinc- 
tiye, though they are modified, refined, and guarded by 
the maxims of piety and education, the restraints of so- 
ciety and the law. This idea is followed out in the sixth 
chapter, which is called—* On Uie Special Affections which 
conduce to the Ciril and Political Well-being of Society.' 
Under this department two illustrations fnreeent them- 



selyes. The first is the fiimily arrangement Bytitevery 
law of our formation, an intense, affection is generated n 
the mother for her in&nt, eyen before it sees the light ; ud 
man, who is bom the most helpless of all animalw, aid 
who would perish- without immediate and incessant cvn 
has all his wants supplied in that oyerflowing fount of 
loye, a mother's heart Make a step farther, and -p^ 
ceiye the filial and the brotherly affections, as manifrwftd 
in that little group of indiyiduals we call a fiunily, aod 
dwelling under one roof. How admirable such an amii^ 
ment fbr the formation of orderly habits, and for the root- 
ing out of that selfish feeling which is so apt to charactense 
man, when he liyes alone. How excellent such a prind]^ 
for mutual defence, and how beautiAilly is it oilen der^ 
loped, when the various members, scatteiied abroad throcgl 
the world, still acknowledge the ties of relationship, ud 
still care for each other's 'welfiue. How much is sodetr 
benefited by these numberless ramifications crossing tai 
recrossing each other in eyery department of life. AM 
how abortive and miserable have been all the attempts made 
to divorce man from the economy of that family sjsteov 
which has been implanted by God, whether tbeae endea- 
vours- are illustrated in the idle fiction of universal dtizeo- 
ship, or in the gloomy block of a poorhouse, where paiq>en 
are torn from all the blessings of home. 

The acquisition of property, and the general aequieseence 
in the mode of its (Ustribution, afford anoth^ instant d 
those special affections through which Divine vrisdom and 
goodness are manifest I^perty is^not as has been main- 
tained by some politicians, the creature of law ; it is ant^ 
cedent to law, and law only interposes to secure that whkk 
has already been gained. It is curious to observe the 
manner in which the idea of property originates, and ve 
shall lose nothing, if for the time we convert the nmsen 
into a hall of political economy. A child at first gnsps 
at everything : the little monopolist would appropriate to 
himself not only whatever his hands can touch, bat ate) 
everything that is embi'aced within the range of his visioi. 
He stretches out his arms to the moon, and bawb most 
lustily that it is not given him as a plaything. His wiote 
afterwards become less extravagant ; but let us now enter 
the nursery, and observe what is going on among the chil- 
dren. * If one, for example, have just sat on a chair, ihan^ 
only for a few minutes, and then left it for a moment—it 
will feel itself injuripd, if, on returning, it shall find the 
chair in the possession of another occupier. The hrid 
occupation which it has already had, gives it the feefing 
of a ri^it to the continued occupation of it-4nsoinu<i 
that, when kept out by an intruder, it has the sense of 
haying been wrongously dispossessed. The jwirticular chair 
of which it was for some time the occupier, is the objertof 
a special possessory affection or feeling, which it attache 
to no other chair; and by which it stands invested in ite 
own imagination, as being, for the time, the only ri^M 
occupier. This then may be regarded as a very early indi- 
cation of that possessory feeling which is aftenrerds of 
such extensive influence in the economy of social life-^ 
feeling so strong, as often of itself to constitute a plea, not 
only sufiSdent in the apprehension of the clain^ant, bat eaf- | 
ficient in the general sense of the conmiunity, fiff £oh- i 
stantiating the right of many a proprietor. But there b i 
still another primitive ingredient which enters into this ^ 
feeling of property ; and we call it primitive bectnsc an^ 
terior to the sanctions or the application of law. Let the 
child, in addition to the plea that it had been the reoot 
occupier of the chair in question, be able farther to adrance 
in argument for its right — that, with' its own hands, it had 
just placed it beside tiie fire, and thereby given additional 
value to the occupation of it This reason is both felt hj 
the child itseU; and will be admitted by other cfaildrcit 
even of a very tender age, as a strengthener of it8 claim. 
It exemplifies the second great principle on which the na- 
tural right of property rests — even that every man is pro- 
prietor of the fhnt of his own labour; and that, to i^hat- 
ever extent he may have impressed additional tahifi on 
any given thing by the work of his own hands, to that ex- 
tent, at least, he should be held the owner cf it W 
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then ae&ms the way in which the sense of his right to any 
ghren thing arises in the heart of the claimant ; but some- 
thing more must be said to account for the manner in 
whidi this right is deferred to by his companions. It ao- 
cohnts for Uie manner in whiA the possessory feeling 
arises in the hearts of one and all of th^ when similarly 
circumstanced ; but it does not account for the manner in 
which this possessory fiaeling, in the heart of each, is re- 
spected by all his fellows — so that he is suffer^ to remain 
in the secure and unmolested possession of that which he 
lightfally claims. The circumstances which originate the 
sense of property, serve to explain this one fiict, the exist-^ 
ence of a possessory feeling in the heart of every individual* 
who is actuated thereby. But the deference rendered to 
this feeling by any other individuals, is another and a dis- 
tinct feet; and we must refer to a distinct principle from 
that of the mere sense of property for the explanation of 
it Hiis new or distinct prmciple is a sense of equity — or 
that which prompts to likeness or equality, between the 
treatment wnich I should claim of others and my treat- 
ment of them ; and in virtue of which, I should hold it un- 
righteous and unfair, if I disregarded or inflicted violence 
on the claim of another, which, in the same drcumstanoes 
with him, I am conscious that I should have felt, and 
would have advanced for myself Had I been the occupier 
of that chair, in like manner irith the little claimant who 
is now insisting on the possession of it» I should have felt 
and clumed precisely as he is doing. Still more, had I 
like him placed it beside the fire, I should have felt what 
he is now expressing — a still mor6 distinct and decided 
rig^t to it If conscious ef an identity of feeling between 
me and another in the same circumstances — then let my 
moral nature be so fiir evolved as to feel the force of this 
consideration; and, under the operation of a sense of 
equity, I shall defer to the very claim which I should my- 
self have urged, had I been similarly placed. And it is 
marvellous how soon the hearts of children discover a 
sensibility to this consideration, and how soon they are 
capable of becoming obedient to the power of it. ' It is, in 
&ct, the principle on which a thousand contests of the 
nursery are settled, and many thousand more are pre- 
vented; what else would be an incessant scramble of rival 
and ravenous cupidity, being mitigated and reduced to a 
Teiy great, though unknown and undefinable extent^ by 
the sense of justice coming into play.' 

Let a tlurd element now be added. There is an appeal 
made to the parents as to the proprietorship of the par- 
ticnlar chair which is under dispute. The decision in this 
case is binding, and has all the authority of law, whatever 
he its nature, but it would be wise to respect those natural 
distinctions whose force is felt by each of the children. If 
this be done, we have the sanctions of law confirming the 
natural sense of justice, that every one has a Jight to en- 
joy the fruit of his labour. The application of this is obvi- 
ous. It is only transferring our observation from the 
nursery to the world, and changing our actors from chil- 
dren to men. 

The second volume of Dr Chalmers's treatise opens with 
a coi^tmuation of part first, which it will be remembered 
was on the adaptation of external nature to the moral con- 
stitution of man. It refers to those special affections which 
conduce to the * Economic Well-being of Society.* • 

The word economic 'is used in contradistinction to the 
civil and political well-being of society ; but the distinction 
soon disappears, and this chapter might, with great pro- 
priety, have been styled an extension of its predecessor. 
This chapter, moreover, labours under the serious disad- 
"vantage of opening up a large extent of deWteable ground : 
some of the author^s positions will be questioned, others of 
them will be positively denied, while a still larger number, 
"'re apprehend, will be considered as digressions which 
encumber and weaken his argument It is no small de- 
^ in a work which is intended to vindicate the ways of 
M to man, that its useflilnese should bd injured by 
pluig^ into a dass' of questions which cannot but pro- 
^^ opposHion among many persons of unquestioned piety 



and recomm^ids that all titiies be coYnpounded, as they 
ore in Scotland. He attacks the poor-law system in £n|^ 
land, and argues strenuously that all legalised assessment 
should be abandoned, and that the support of the poor be 
left to the unconstrained operation of Christian benevo* 
lence, a favourite theory of the worthy doctor, which we 
have always found most popular vrith those who are itiQ 
least willing to give to the sacred cause of charity. He 
has introduced the doctrine of Malthus, that population 
has a tendency to increase fester than the means of sub- 
sistence, a doctrine which, as last modified by its estimable 
author, has always appeared to us as nothing more than 
a harmless truism. Pot)ulation pressed upon the means 
of subsistence when the little fenuly of Noah came forth 
from the ark, and all the world was before them, and it 
would be the same now, if there were only a hundred per- 
sons resident in the extendve valley of the Mississippi It 
matters not how prolific may be the soil, and how broad 
our territory, men will not upon an average of years, la- 
bour to produce much more food than what can be profit- 
ably^ disposed of^ either for their own wants or for sale to 
others. No attempt is made to analyse this chapter, for 
the reasons above stated, and instead we give the follow- 
ing enlightened extract, which will be read with especial 
interest at present when commerce is establishing for itself 
a broad and liberal foundation. 

< The philosophy of free trade is grounded on the prin- 
dple that society is most enriched or best served when 
commerce is left to its own spontaneous evolutions; and 
is neither feste^ by the artificial encouragements, nor 
fettered by the artificial restraints of human policy. The 
greatest economic good is rendered to the community by 
each man -being left to consult and to labour for his own 
particular good — or, in other words, a more prosperous 
result is obtained by the spontaneous play and busy con^ 
petition of many thousand inlls, each bent on tiie prose- 
cution of its own selfishness, than by the anxious superin- 
tendence of a government, vainly attempting to medicate 
the fended ^nperfeetions of nature, or to improve on tiie 
arrangements of her previous and better mechanism. It 
is when each man is left to seek, with concentrated and 
exclusive aim, his own individual benefit — ^it is then that 
markets are best supplied ; that commodities are ftimished 
for general use, of b^ quality, and in greatest cheapness 
and abundance; that the comforts of life are most multi- 
plied; and the most free and rapid augmentation takes 
place in the riches and resources of the conunon wealth. 
Such a result, which at the same time no single agent in 
this vast and complicated system df trade contemplates or 
cares fer, each caring only for himself— strongily besp<MLks 
.a higher Agent by whose transcendental wisdom it is, that 
all is made to conspire so harmoniously and to terminute 
so benefidally. We are apt to recognise no higher wis- 
dom than thait of man, in those mi^ty concerts of human 
agency — a battle, or a revolution, or the accomplishment 
of some prosperous and pacific scheme of universal educa- 
tion; where each who shares in the undertaking is aware 
of its object, or acts -in obedience to some master-mind 
who may have devised and who actuates the whole. But 
it is widely different when, as in political economy, some 
great and beneficent end, both unlocked and unlaboured 
fer, is the result not of any concert or general purpose 
among the thousands who are engaged in it — but is the 
compound effect nevertheless, of each looking sererally, 
and in the strenuous pursuit of individual advantage, to 
some distinct object of his own. Whoi we behold the 
working of a complex inanimate machine, and the useftd- 
ness of its products — ^we infer, from the unconsdousness 
of all its parts, that there must have been a planning and 
a presiding wisdom in the oonstittotion of it ■ The conclu- 
sion is not the less obvious, we think it emphatically more 
so, when, instead of this, we behold in one of the animate 
madiines of human sodety^ the busy world of trade, a 
beneficent result an optinusm of pubUc and economical 
advantage, wrought out by the free mdvements of a vast 
multitude of men, not on6 of whom bad the advantage of 
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a ^<gnbhifyti<m of vnoonsdoiia afCBto inoftpable of all ainu 
w^ ascribe the eomlnnatiQi^ to an intellect that devised 
ai^d ga?e it birth. When good is effected by a combination 
of eonsoioua areata capable of aim, bat that an ain^ wholl j 
different irith each from ihe coni]^nnd and general rosnlt 
of tbeur nnited oparatlon^ — this l^peaks a higbar will and 
a higher wisdom tjhan any by whicl^ the individna^ take^ 
separately, ar^ ac^^i When wa loak at es^ck striyinf 
to better his ovn condition, wo see nothing in iJm bnt thfi 
sel^shness af miv^ Wh^a wo 1qq)( at ^o eS^ «f thia 
universal prineipK in cheapening vaa i^nltiplying to ^e 
uttermovt all the articlea of hunu^ ez\ic)yi|ient> and etta* 
blishing a thoviand veciprodtiea of mutual interest in the 
world— we see i« ^ the b^e?olenfe and opn^ahansi^ 
wisdom ol Qod.' 

Chapter eighth has a long title—*' On tha Relation in 
which the Special Affections of our Nature stand W Vir^ 
tue; and on the Demonstration gr^W fiurth by ii both tQ 
the Character of Man and the Character 9^ G<m)/ 

There are ma^y evidences of a m<^l dowgn lo (^yioos^ 
that the mere stt^ont of th^m is iu$ci^ to nial^ tiieir 
(brce be felt. There is the feeling of cQinpaasion, ^hioh 
could not have originatad in a being wh» Mights in 
misery : and there is also ihivt stvong tendo9K>y to weak 
truth, which would not have been ipfmtad in ^ ecwatir 
tution of man had his Cr^tor ba^n a lover of ftlsehoeo. 
How dreadful would be the conAequencest wort theve ^0 
fltith in hnma^ testimony, and no ccnfidence in cominorcial 
transactions ! Ni^, the benefi^nl effects of truth art so 
great as to enlist thovery selfishness of m^ upon its sida. 
Particular occasions may arise, when muoh wealth m»ij 
be gained by an act of dec^^tion, but, in the long ru)A,. the 
maxim will hold good, that honeal^ ia the best pdiio^. 
< Man is not an utilitarian either in his propensitiea or w 
his principles. When doing what he Ukes — it i^ not a^ 
ways, it is i?iot g^eraUy, because of its perceived use^ 
Bess, that he so likes it But his in^linationi^ theso pro- 
perties of hi« nature have been ao adapted both to the 
mate];ial world and to humtlA socie^ that a gvoat aoooBft- 
panying or great resultiag uael^lneBa is tho deot 9fi %^ 
particuUr constitution wl^ch God hatii g^ven to hiw^ Aw^ 
when doing what Jm fo^ that he wa^it i^ ^ ^ ^m 
always because oi ito perceived nsefii\iefl8 tet ^ 10 fMiS> 
But Qod hath so fomuod onr mental conatitn^ni and hath 
so adapted the whole economy of external ihing^i to th« 
stable and everlasting prindplea of virtue> that) in efeet 
and historical fulfilment, the greatait wtue and the great- 
est happiness are at one. But the wuon of these two dioes 
not constitute their unity, Yirtua is not nght, booau^ it 
is useful ; but God hath mo4e it usefol, bo^nse it is right 
He both lovoB virtus^ and willA the hjNPpineBa of his oceatiiMres 
-^this benevalence of will, h«hxg iti^ not the whol% bif^t 
one of the brightest movaUties in the character of tha God- 
head. He wills the happino«3 of vi/u^ but wi>l^ ¥» virtue 
more; and aceordongly, hath ao conaM^ucted boMi tb/o sys- 
tem of humanity, and the system of ei^tfpm^ n^tu^vo^ that 
only through the medium of virtiji <aML any fiwb«tantiy»l or 
lasting hap{4nea8 bo reaMsed^ 

The ninth chapter is on the * MisceUaneoua |lvidences of 
Virtuous and B^evolent Design* in thid Adftptajtyon of Ex- 
ternal Natuxa to the Moral Constitution of Man.' Among 
these may bo enumerated the law of aieo^on» whose fower 
is invariably in proportion to the hyJiphassaesa of w ob- 
ject; so that tho. more is imM the wore hi mm- The 
Oxtemal matexial world is rich in iUu^tirations, !^hei;e is 
the power of speech. Now, thpre is a distinct ooBfcspond- 
Onoo betwixt the organs of speaking and tho«e of bearing, 
and the intefmedv^te ah: ia exquisitely a^ted for the 
troopiission of those sennds by which thou^^ ai^d ewio- 
tiona ave conyayed Ivon mind to mind. Not cn^ 4o> 
but even the isArtiotMii tonea of mam, the ei^piieaijfjiA 
of tha OQwotenanoe, and tjm be»ntijftil v»d anWiiffOsoaneaof 
natoM^ h»va anoh % vondeif^ relation to our moral conf#- 
^iutioAa»tae4iw«aftani|niBaMAV^^ MsAia 

% oo«Apou«A bilNlft ^ whi]« tha 4iirit dlltlilft in 
b«biMQ»iit«ipi«()|bn^bfi%otodiap9pby than^^^ 
aroi«Mki& TWi%iaatt<>Bdtytt<mhtfp^w»fafa^»<w 



iha history of moval soenoe which deserves o^ieeial tvt 
sidoiation. We have already saen that there are mai^ ccbi- 
troversies respecting the origin of the moral eienaei whe^ 
inherent or acquired; and if aeauired, by what i^rooesi: 
and not less numeroqs have been the cUsputos respecting the 
groundwork of morality* or what it is in a spociflc actioa- 
^twakoailiighlor wrong. And yet amidst all these dash- 
ing ^eories, one trvtth stands out in beautiful pramincoeei 
that there is % teali^ v^ yirtM^k M^ wan ia amoral b«n& 
and that hitf coiistitution is oons^ructod with as evide^ a 
L0» ^ holineis as tha eye i« for seeing or tho ear fiir 



partisan hath advocated bis own ^OTV^eni; and 
eaolw in doing m^ hath more ftilly eih^bited some (fistiact 
proper^ or persecution of moral rectitude. Hkiralr^ is wA 
nenVrahsed by (his conflict of test^nonies; but lisea i« 
statelier pride, and with augmented security, tnm the 
foam a^d tho torbulenee which ph\y around its bass, Tq 
bar* this aon^iot yields, not a bahuise, but a aumaMticw of 
testimonies; and» instead of an impaired, it is a emaula^Na 
i^rgwai^tk 4hak V^y be veaved out of the xnani&ld oontro- 
vorsios to wluen she has given rissw For when it is assoted 
by ona party in the strife, that the fhuadation of al| inoim^ 
itv is ^ right of God to the obedience of his creatures — 
tat Qod^ absolute right bo Mly conceded to them. And 
whon others rep^, ^t, apart firom such right there ia a 
nativo snd essential r^htness in morality, tet this be ^om- 
oedeC f^so. There is mdeed such a ri^tness, which, an- 
terior to law, hath had everlasting remde^ce in the <^ka> 
ractw of the CMhead; and which prompted him to a Iaw» 
aU whose eniiotments bear the impress of purest moraHty. 
And when tha advocatos of the selfish s^stein affirm, that 
the good of sslf ia th^ sole 9lm and principle of virtue; 
while we reftiso their theovyi let ns at least adnn^ the Ihot 
to which aU ite nUnsibi^y is owing— that nought eondooes 
naore surely ^ bitf>pines8, than the strict obaervatioii of all 
the recognised nLoralities of human conduct And whoa 
a fi)nr|h p<^ affirms that nonght but ^e use54 is virin- 
Ojos; ancQ in sup|^ of ti^r theory, can state the unvary- 
ing tendency of virtue in the world towards the high^ 
flood cf tlw humaR &#ily— let it fi>rthwith be eraated, 
$tM^ iha same Go4 ^o blends in hi? own person both^ the 
fi^tn'ws of ^konMitv and the right of law, hath so da- 
fised the eoonoo^ of things, and so di^^ecta its prooQss^ 
as to make peace and proroeri^ Ibllow in tiie tnln si 
rightecMwnsss. And when tae positioju that virtue is its 
owiL raw«^ is oast a^ another dogma into the vrhvl^Dol 
of debate, k^ it be fondly allowed, that the God» wInd de- 
lights in moral exceUenee himself hath made it the c^rect 
i^VPiatOF of e^jo^rment to lum, who, fiumed after his own 
hnagai deh^ts m it also. And when others, expatintii^ 
oa w^ beauty of virtue, woi^d ahnost rank it amkong the 
obj^ots of taste rather than of principle^let this be fol- 
lowed why the kiijidred testimony, th^t i^ sjil its e^hi- 
^on«b tWe is indeed a supreme gnvceCWtBV^es; and that 
God, ifih and yaried in aU the attest^vona which, he has 
given of his regard to it, hath so endowed his qreatiirefl^ 
thak iA wo^ak worth, they have the beatitud^ of ts«ls as 
i«4^ s« tha boatitwiles-of oonsdes^co. And ahoiAld there be 
]^0i9pheiW^^ Hky of Morality th%t it ia wh<^ founded 
uyv0O ttiaaiiM^na— Int iJk ^X lo4st ba granted, tlukthe whose 
hand did fiSMH onr iv^^oml moc^^nwm, hsA attivaed it m 
the m^ OQPryept 9M dshoajie respoi¥l«noy witb aU the 
m oj w ili^ of whyh haw»an lyif^fs^ ia capable An4 should 
tteo bd otjbir philosophers who i^inn that moml^y bath 
a Mai Wid siAhstivativaexistonce in the nature of things so 
as to viahe it a^ muehan ohject of judtfn^t, distinctfrom 
\m Whaiw4ii0% 9^^;n%iM etonwl and inunutabjn truths 
of awwoiFy — )i^ it with gratitwia bo acknowledged that 
tho wM if» «> o oH fftitiit lwl ^ to hays tiis s^m^ firm hohjl cf 
ih» W0«%1 which it has of ^ ymthsmfttjcal ralatians ; and * 
^ti^proiie 90^1^ ahiiiiiiir«> least pvoves that th^Ant^ [ 
of ow QtfMti^tion mh 9lm9f4 ^«^ «• g1^>u^ s^4 Isflbb { 
' :flssllontii^«*jl»of%^ Wo should not atoluiieioffl 

' iflHmAna flfllfln tha AAoaa^agui nra^AinA c£ Mtt W Ww Uld 

mWm. : tha fiuBBaB aBiuMAAikiiAavist&aaatha.sfleB4iQB 
kao]io& and. the ^'^**-^- BHaeasiilBff itaaola Mtr- 
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cqtle to be Um lore cf Iraman praise — tor emi fhegr teQ 
thus muoh, the out thftl Tirtuje ii linked with tihe well- 
being of ihe comnmnity, the other tliat it has an echo in 
erery boaom. Ife woala not diaserer all theae testimonies ; 
bat bind them together into tha sum and strength of a cu- 
mulative argument. The controTersialists have lost them- 
lehres, but it is in a trildenieas of sweety— out of which the 
materiala might be gathered, dT such an incense at the 
shrine of moralitj, as should be altogether OTerpQwering. 
Each party hftXb, selected but one of its clsixns; and, m 
the anxie^ to exalt it, would shed a oomparatiye obscurity 
orer all the real This is the conteet between them— not 
whether morality be deatitote of claims; but what, out of 
the number that she possesses, is the oreat and pre-eminent 
claim on which man ^ould do her nomage. Their con- 
troTeray, perhaps, jxBver may be settled ; but to make the 
cause ci virtue suffer on this account would be to make it 
safer from the very force and abundance of its reoommen- 
dations.' 

The tenth and concludizig chapter of the first part Is, 
* On the Capacities of the World for making a virtuous 
Spedes happy; and the Argument deducible ttom this, 
both fbr the Character of €k)d, and the Immortality of Man.' 
Some moralists have endeavoured to reduce all exhibitions 
of Tirtue to mere modificaUons of goodness; hot there is a 
Toioe within us which proclaims tiiat virtue has an inherent 
excellence, apart from its utility. There is also a class of 
shallow theologians who act in a similar manner, and at- 
tempt to generalise all the moral perfections of Deity into 
the angile attribute of benevolence. Beautifiil pictui^ are 
drawn of the loving-kindneas of God, of the abundant pro- 
lision which he has made to secure the happiness of his 
creatures, and that he has no other object in view. But 
however pleasing it may be for sinners to contemplate him 
under the character of a kind and indulgent fitther, who 
cannot persuade himself to punish any of lus children, 
irhatever may be their &ult8, and however current this 
Bmsy sentimentalism is in our popular literalvre, it is 
rebuked by the natural theology of the heart When- 
standing in the court of conscience, man ftels and acknow- 
ledges, even with every incIinatiDn to deny it, that the 
bong with whom he has to do is a God of righteousness as 
well as of love, that he is a judge as well as a fhther, and 
that the heaven in which he dwells is not merely a para- 
ge of delights, but a sacred temple over which hounese 
presides. 'Hob one-sided system meets with an irresistible 
coodenmation whenever the existing state of things is ex- 
amined. Evil is in the world; how came it there T There 
is much misery and wretchedness ; how can this be recon- 
cUed with the notion that benevolence is the sole moral 
'Mtribute of God ? It is of no use to tell us, as is done; that 
there is good as well as evil, and that when a fidr bidanco 
is sUuck, the former preponderates. All this may be true, 
bat it 4oeB not affect the argument It does not solve iur 
dividoal cases. It does not explain how this man has 
niore happiness and that man more wretchedness. It is 
oke comforting a thousand persons, who are perishing with , 
cold and hunger, with the assurance that they have had 
no right to mourn, for if the income of a oertiin gentle- 
^Were dividied into a thousand and one parts, there would 
** «Jo^h to supply the wants of them all. The proposed 
Bohtion never ftorly meets the difficulty of the moral Preb- 
le- The (fifficulty etperienced is not as to the amount 
w wil which is in the world, but why any should exist 
^^benevolence be the sole quality inherent in tiie Dirine 
™d, why do we see the smallest portion of misery ? Nor 
yul it avail to assert that the inequality will be repaired 
^ a ftttore world, and an ample compensation be afforded 
^ aU the distresses which have been experfenced herei 
^ is assuming the doctrine of immortafity, and even 
JJ°Jgh tids were admitted, how can we tell, withoul a 
Fisher spedes of eridence, that matters will be hnproved 
a another world- In point of Ihct, alT this is but an in- 
fwnoe of that vicious reasoning which is called reasonhig 
^^Qrole. It is first taken for granted that there must 
o« ta hmnortalxty, beoause there must be a compensation 



it is then alleged that God is beBereleiit, beoause there Is 
a fttture state where all the disorden of earth wHl be recti- 
fied. 

The voice of oonsdetice tibus assures us tlial God is a 
moral governor as well as a Iktber; but this leeson may 
also be learned by a earoftil ob s ert a ti on of what Is taking 
place around us every day. There is mueh happiness ana 
much misery m the worlct which cannot be aeoeuated for 
upon the prrndple of a W€»k and indiseris^naling tender- 
ness on the part of the Divine Bein^ sueh as Is emnmonly 
adduced by our opponents. Bu* weukl It not tiirow a 
flood of light upon the character of God, if it were found 
that no small share of the good and evil experienced among 
men has its origin in moiml causes ? But can this bo dis- 
puted by any one ? Are not the phrases holiness and hap- 
piness, vice and misery, found !n evety language, bound 
together by a natural and irresistible connexion ? Is it not 
the foot, that much of the happiness which we feel is de- 
rived either from our own virtues or the good conduct of 
others; and Is it not a matter ef perpetual experience and 
observation, that much of the nmmry witii WMoh human 
hearts are wrung arises from our own misoondiiet or the 
vices of others ? We are thus at me less, lunidst all ^e 
anomalies and irregularities of human sede^, to determine 
the question, upon what side God is, whetiisr upon the side 
of holiness or of wickedness. 

Consdenee still, however, pdnts us to a Aitn« world, 
where all the inequalities and anomafies of our present 
condition will be explained and a<^usted, aeeording to the 
immutable law of rectitude. Nor is it unimportant to re- 
mark that this indestructible feeling, as to & moral ne- 
cessity for another state of existence, wliich will harmonise 
present Ikcts with the goremment of a God of justice^ 
forms a strong argument fyr tiie hamortahty of the human 
spirit It may be thus stated : * For every desire or every 
faculty, whether in man or in the inferior iiim^^ there 
seems a counterpart object in external nature. Let it be 
either an appetite or a power, aOd let it redde either in 
the sentient or in the intelleetoal or in the moral eoonomy, 
still there exists a something without that fa altogether 
suited to it, and which seems to be etpvessly provided for 
its gratification. There is lig^ finr the eye; there is air 
for tiie hmgs ; there is ibod for the ever^eottrring appetite 
of hunger; thereiswaterfor the appetite of thint; there 
is society for the love^ whether «f nune or ef fellowship ; 
there is a boundless field in all the <^eets ef all the 
scienoes Ibr the exerctee of curiosity; in a word, there 
seems not one affection in the livfaig oresturs which is not 
met by a counterpart and a congenial object in the swc- 
roundtmg creation. It is this, in feet, which forms an im- 
portant class of tiiose adaptations on which the argtmient 
for a Deity is founded. The acbiptation of the parts to 
each other within the organic structure, is distinct from 
the adaptation of the whole to the things of circumambient 
nature, and is well unfolded in a separate chapter by Paley, 
on the relation of inanimate bodiee te animated nature. 
But there is anothtf chapter on prospective oontrivances, 
in which he unfolds to us other sudaptiMdons tiiat approxi- 
mate still more nearly to our argument They consist of 
embryo arrangements or parts, not of immediate use^ but 
to be of use eventually — ^preparations going on in the ani- 
mal economy, whereof the ML benefit is not to be realised 
till some future and often eonsidsrabW distant develop* 
ment shall have takeii place ; sodi as the teeth buried in 
their sockets, tha* would be inconvenicBt during the first 
mouAs of infeiMjs but eome forth when it is suflkientiy 
advaneed for ano^er and a new sort ef nourishment; snoh 
as the manifold peparaticns, anterior to the birth, that 
are of ne use to the foetus, hot are afterwards to be of in- 
tfisnensable use in a larger and freer state of existence; 
suoi as the i n s tin ctive tendeades to action that appear 
before eren the instruments of action are provided, as in 
the calf of a day old to butt with its head before it has 
been fimrished irith homs. liatuie abounds, not merely 
in jHresent enedleiits for an hwasediate use, b^ in provi^ 
dential expee fl e nts for a ftoture one; andt ss for as we can 
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fint or seoond sort of expedients, there has erer aught 
been noticed which either bears on no object now, or lands 
in no result afterwards. We may peroeive in this the 
glimpse of an argument for the soul's immortality. We 
may enter into the analogy as stated by Dr Ferguson 
when he says, 'Whoever considers the anatomy of the 
fcetus will find, in the strength of bones and muscles, in 
the organs of respiration and digestion, sufficient indicar 
tions of a design to remove his b^ng into a different state. 
The observant and the intelligent may perhaps find in the 
mind of man parallel signs, of his future destmation.' ' 



DAFT JOHN BANKa 

A SKSTCH. 

' She Tow'd, the swore she widt>e mine. 

She said she lo'ed me best o' ony I 
But ah ! the faithless, fickle quean, 
She's ta'en the carle and left her Johnnie.' 

Wkll sun^ Avon's immortal bard, that * the course of true 
love never did run smooth; ' and an observant Italian writer 
has remarked, that unrequited love sends its victims to 
the camp or the convent He might have added that it 
lands many in the straitgaolfet, and furnishes firequent 
tenants to the madhouse. Of this truth the subject of our 
sketch was an affecting instance. Poor John Banks I how 
often does thy figure mt across my imagination, when the 
busy memory, with a melancholy fonchiess, resuscitates 
bo^nsh reminiscences, and ooigures up the shadows of the 
past I Peace to thy iigured manes, and light lie the Itap of 
earth on thy mortal remains. Oft did thy story greet my 
juvenile ears, but it paraed away unheeded and unfkthomed; 
for the green, unhurowed soul of the boy could not ap- 
preciate the depth of those feelings that shattered thy form 
and desolated thy mind, thou^ oft since I have meditated 
and wept over the wailAil tale of tfay sorrows and melan- 
choly fete. 

John Banks was the only son of honest and reputable 
parents, who rented a small fiirm in the parish of Ressolis, 
Black Isle, in the coimty of Cromarty. Being the only 
child, with that venial if not laudable ambition which is a 
distinctive feature in the character of the Scottish peasantry, 
they resolved to educate their darling Johnnie for the office 
of the holy ministry, * seeing no reason why he shouldna 
wag his pow in a poopit as well as his neebours.' Accord- 
ingly, with this scope of ambition in view, the worthy 
couple rose up early and went to bed late, and ate the 
hard bread of careftdness, in order to save the means 
wherewithal to send their son to college. This arduous 
and ambitious project was not permitted to be put in force 
without some invidious reflections on the part of their 
neighbour cottars, who would have been happy to have 
done the same if they could have afforded it> or oould have 
but practised the same self-deniaL They were, therefore^ 
designated as ' pridefti' and upsetting.' This was especially 
the cose with Merran MK^regor, who lived along with an- 
other old maid in a nei^bouring cottage, both condemned 
to perpetual virginity. ' Oich» sirs, what next in the wide 
warld I ' this gossip would say when she forgathered with 
any of her cummers ; * sae Donald Banks and lizxie Gilles- 
pie's bairn is gaun to be made a minister o', and nae 
less ! set them up : weel it just beats the globe. Weel a 
wms, but pride is it weary burden and a bitter root at the 
last, and it mann hae a fe'l' What will this wicked warld 
come to ; there are nowadays mair feck o' bairdless ministers 
than herdy callants.' And with this pithy remark on the 
rank growth of precocious parsons and the rare dearth of 
good ones, Merran was wont to wind up her speech and 
benison. At other times she remarked * that Donald Banks 
himsel' was always a douce, decent, quiet, and considerate 
man ; it will be a' liizie's doings ; she was aye a forward, 
upsetting huzzy when she was but a barelegged cuttie of » 
herring gutter in Cromarty.* 

• By way of accounting for the virulent volubility with 
which Merran M^Gregoi^s unruly member wagged, it may 
not be amiss to inform the reader that Donald Banks had 
been in his juvenile and bachelor days » courtier, as a 



suitor In the north is called, of botii Merran and liiae; 
that he had long wooed and wavered betwixt the two, ind 
that he had at length determined in fiivour of Uzzie. It 
was popularly reported and believed that 1^ had bees 
swayed in his decision by unworthy motives. Dsie wts 
a fevourite servant in the tumlj of the judicial fector fx 
the Cromarty estate, and by marrying her, canny DooaM 
procured a notable bargain of his fkrm. Hence the grudge 
that harboured in Merran's bosom against ber happy nnl 
and her progeny. 

Despite, however, Merran McGregor's jealous'gruSblings 
and ill-omened pre^lictions, and despite the more fisinid- 
able drawback of a slenderly prorided purse, by dint tf 
teaching a village school during the summer recess of col- 
lege, and ekeing out his meagre means with a rigonr tf 
economy of which none but a Scottish student can torn 
any adequate estimate, young Baiiks meditating his ntl& 
muse, as Maro has it, tenvi avena {ScotHe^ * on a ^pidle 
oatmeal'), contrived to pass throu^ lour soosiang of col- 
lege with credit, having during th^ time acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of Latin, Greek, logic and philoaopIiT, 
both natural and moral. We have mentioned that the pil> 
pit was Banks's destination. He entered the dirinity kaS, 
and had passed with considerable eclat one stage of the 
curriculum prescribed for taking holy orders in Sootluti 
when his fether's friend and patron the fector, wisUngto (fo 
his protegee a service, besides that John was a meritNioiii» 
promising young fellow himself recommended oar bov 
student of tlieology as resident tutor and chaplain to M^or 

s head of a fiunily.of some note in that vidnitj. li 

this family Banks resided for two years before he Rsomed 
his studies at the divinity hall ; but in the interim he fad 
been initiated in and had studied profoundly a &r difierect 
doctrine, and taken his degrees in another sort of school- 
that of Cupid. The situation of domestic tutor in sone 
fiunilies is dftentimes a very danjjerous and delicate one. 
and demands a rare degree of virtue and firmness to foMI 
its engagements faithfully and with honour. Admitted u 
he is to intimacy of intercourse and familiar oonversatioQ 
with the members of the fiimily, there is none where pn- 
dence is more readv to be hilled asleep, and where, in that I 
equal dyility which cultivated minds uniibrmly emploj, 
a raw young man is more liable to forget and confbuna t^ 
disparity of ranks. There is none where the tempta&ou 
ana fecilities to be a villain are stronger and more fireqaenL 
With this, however, Banks's conduct was not chuige- 
able ; he was only imprudent^ and not destined to be a ran 
exception to the numbers' of those who have owned tbe 
passion of love, or that weakness of the mind which his 
levelled the strongest of mortals, and fh>m which the most 
sapient by their wisdom have not escaped. He may U 
called at once conqueror and sage who soonest recovers 
his reason. Banks became passionately enamoured <tf one 
of the young ladies of the femily, and as it was neoessu^ 
to conceal lus passion, the flame burnt but with the-grester 
intensity from confinement. It was some palliation otftfae 
tutor's indiscretion that the lady had made the first id- 
vances. She it was that struck find fiumed the fire. Tbsr 
passion was so fiur reciprocal, that their mutual fhlth was 
plighted, and the lady gave her lover her portrait in token 
and pledge of her fidelitv. Judgmg even firom his wreck, 
which alone I saw. Banks musthave* been originally, in 
form and in feature, a man upon whom, without dispars|:^ 
ment to her taste, any woman might have felt disposed to 
look with partiality. 

Meanwhile the vigilant eye of the mother had detected 
the secret of the lovers, and Banks was forthwith dismissed 
the house. The young lady ^as subjected to a lecture on 
prudence, and the customary topics on such occasions, which 
she seems to have so well digested as to banish Banks froa 
her mind as effectually as if he>had never made an impres- 
sion there; and to complete the obliteration jost in the 
mck of time, a formidable rival appoired on the field in 
the person of a We^ India planter, who had retoned 
with tanned fhoe, a hardened heart, and undermined con- 
stitution, but as an equivalent^ with a heavy purse, to dug 
out the dregs of his days in his native land, i^ totor 
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liad fondly indulged the idea that the yirfne and alTeetioB 
'(^his mistress would haye stood propf against the tempta- 
%on ; but he was decmyed. The woman, to whiHU Banks 
lad giyen his heart, and from whom he could not now 
inth£raw it, was wooed and wedded to. his richer' riTal 
irithin a month from the time that the hitter had made his 
Irst proposals. The wealthy West Indian Taletudinarian 
Blight have exclaimed with the conqueror of the world, 
* v&ni vidi vici.' Banks's reason got a shock from which 
It nerer recoTered. He abandoned for erer his career as 
a student of diyinity, in which, haTing giyen offend to his 
patron, his prospects of preferment were now blasted, and 
haTing no alternative, entered the army — that rea<Jy asylum 
ht uiSbrtunate and desperate men. It was also a heayy 
blow to the old parents, from whose prostration they never 
Tallied. Their proudest earthly hopes were withered when 
they just seemed ready to ripen into fruit They never 
Hftcd their heads after, but drooped apace, and soon de- 
scended to their graves, the victims of broken hearts. 

John Banks had be^ away some fifteen years fighting 
abroad the battles of his country ; his story had almost 
been effaced from fi)lk's minds, when he suddenly made 
his re-appcarance in his native country, a hopeless maniaa 
Well has the ancient bard sung, that Uie love of &therland 
is a strong, ineradicable, but inexplicable principle in the 
honian soul. At once an instinct and a virtue, it seems to 
survive every other fueling. Had Banks retained his reason, 
it is not probable that ^he would have ever revisited the 
scene of his humiliationi But reason eclipsed, natlire as- 
serted and vindicated her prerogative. 

Of liis history abroad little could be learned, as even in 
his short liicid intervals — if feint rays of sense, looming fit- 
folly, and gilding with a ihomentaiy tint the dense dark 
cloud, can be so termed — John's commentaries were vague 
and incoherent. That he had been asuccessfol candidate for 
glory and gashes his numerous scars, * all honest, all before,' 
out too legibly evinced. A severe wound in his tempUi firom a 
bomb-^linter incapacitating him for further service, he had 
been charitably discharged. I never heard that govern- 
ment ftimished one fiurthing to provide clothes or food to 
their fiuthfbl . servant, who in their service had expended 
blood, brawn, and hrain. They probably concluded that 
the glory and the gashes were remuneration enough. 

John Banks, vrith the restlessness peculiar to those 
afflicted with his dreadful malady, frequented the haunts of 
^ yonthfhl days. *^uttering his wayward fiinoies as he 
went,' he perambulated the north of Scotland, from Aber- 
deen to the Ord of Caithness. And, to the honour of tiie 
humanity of the inhabitants of tiiese homely districts be 
it recorded, that the wanderer found a home and a wel^ 
come wherever he went In all that wide beat he was no- 
where a stranger. The story of his misfbrtunes- added sym- 
pathy to their natural hospitality. To the honour of the 
female heart be it also recoiled, that old Merran McGregor, 
'vho still survived, received him into her cottage with un- 
feigned affection, washed and bathed with warm water his 
▼ajwom and blistered feet with her own hands, boiled 
^^oxh tk cog otfrsth towans for his supper, to get him a 
sound sleep, and wept over the son of her former rival, as 
if he had beoi * her ain bairn.' It is said that her kind- 
ness strangely affected the maniac's mind — ^he wonld heave. 
<^.sigh, as if his heart would break in twain, burst into- 
tears, and lifting up his agonised voice, call her by that 
sound which thrills sweetest through a woman's ear and 
^M*rt — * mother.* 

Among other places which the peripatetic maniae fre- 
<riently visited was the town of Tain, capital of Ross-shire. 
^Hiis ancient burgh at that time rejoiced, as it still does, in 
a very flourishing academy. The institution was then in 
its very zenith of a well-merited celebrity, being resorted to 
from quarters as remote as .either Indies. It was a joyous 
oceasion among the boys of the academy, when Banks 
ttjde his appearance on a Saturday, or a play Wednesday, 
which he generally contrived to do— it being the only 
pomt where Banks, like the Prince of Denmark, showed 
Jinnl^iAjiia madneBs.' We mustered on the Unki, 



organised into a regiment, we were regularly drilled and 
initiated into the mystery and manoeuvi^es of the art mili- 
tary. General Banks, as he must now be called, was an 
enthusiast in his profession, and throwing his whole soul 
into the business, soon exercised his *■ smidl infimtry ' into 
an admirable state of orderly discipline; and precision of 
step and movement Our eammocKi or dubs were easily 
converted into muskets; military caps, cockades, 'Belts, 
swords, and other warlike accoutrements, were woven 
fix)m' the pliant rashes-^ species of manufh^ure in which 
the Highland youth are eminently dexterous. Our regi- 
mental band was by no means despicable. Two kettle- 
drums, being watering-pans reversed, two fifes, one sheep- 
skin drum, procured by fiivour from the town drummer, 
one fiddle, one long horn, often by fevour of Crony, the 
academy pauper, one bagpipe, one old buglehom, gave 
variety, if .they did not harmony, tb our rou^ music' Our 
banners, too, were rude and homely as our music: but 
what of that? The standard, which advanced victorious 
o'er the subj ngated world, was at first but a rustic maniple^ 
or a handful of hay tied to the top of a -pole. The internal 
economy of the regiment was most exemplary, and re- 
dounded higlily to the honour of General Banks. No 
mercenary motives influenced him in tiie distribution and 
adjustment of 'honours and rank. Witii General Banks, 
merit, and merit alone, was the test and standard of pro- 
motion. We were paid punctually every month by the 
general himseH^ who. might be' seen busy coining and 
jgetting ready the day previous the cash, firom useless scraps 
of white iron, in M*Gregor (brother to Merran) the cop- 
persmith's shop, Uie use of which and the necessary im- 
plements were freely ^tinted him by M*Gregor— a rough 
but warmhearted Highlander, as ever capped qwdch. 

We had also our field-days, inspection-days, and days of 
grand review* On these occasions our general appeared 
in fUU regimentals, booted, spurred, and cockaded. IBs 
figure 'wa& conspicuous from afiir by the forest of white 
fiaathers that streamed from his hat For epaidets his 
shoulders were gorgeously garnished with party-coloured 
ribands^ His shirt, such as it was, was dischbrg^l from 
its place and office nisxt the skin, and drawn, by way of 
surcoat over his outer habiliments. Two or throe folds 
of straw-rope encircled his waist and strapped his shoul- 
ders by way of sash and bolt A sword, which for size 
would have matched Rory More's own, or that of Wallace 
Wight himself^ and which, had it been of iron and not of 
wood, had tasked the strength of either of these doughty 
champions to have lugged along, depended from his 
sinister side. This formidable weapon, or rather tree, was 
sometimes permitted to dangle down, with a gn^cefhl neg- • 
ligence, dinting the jground, and clattering on the causey t * 
as its master moved majestibally along ; sometimes resting 
on his elbow, it protruded its huge length forward like t^ 
jib-boom of a vessel, while the general followed with 
staljely step in the rear. Indeed, never did military hero, ' 
or any of those whom men style demigods on earth, 

' From Macedonia's madman to the Swede,* 

possess in greater degree and genuineness the true mar- 
tial ardour. His fiiee was flushed, his dark eye kindled 
into lightning, which, enhanced by the scintillations of in- 
sanity, flflsh^ on the rash spectator intolerable fire. I see 
him now in figure and attitude, vividly depicted to my 
imagination as he was wont to stand, mining his right leg 
the centre of gravity, his left somewhat advanced in firont, 
and looking around with conscious dignity and hauteur; 
or, as he paraded the streets witii measured strut, scarce 
deigning to acknowledge by a supercilious nod the siduta- 
tions of the vulgar civilians as they passed. If any fe- 
male, however, chanced to pass, the general was the es- 
sence of politeness and gallantry. He would unbondet 
himself^ and making a leg, which would not have disgraced 
Beau Brummel Mmself, bow profoundly low to the ladv. 
This wasno blind worship, paid to rank, wealth, dress, youth, 
or beauty ; the general's admiration, like a true son of Mars, 
was addressed to the sex. There are several anecdotes 
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OQttosnimexpeotod length, I ihaU brisg H to s •!•■• bjy 
mentioning one, whioh goes &r to proye the truth of Dry* 
den's fSunotw conplet — 

* That wit to madnen cloaely^ifl allied, 
And thin partitions do Utair bomula dirida.' 

It seems, on one occasion, the anthcffitiet of Ttin had, 
fbr some petty misdemeanour, dapped John in priioii. 
After being in durance yile ftir a week, at the earnest pe- 
tition of the inhabitants, with whom he was a mighty lb- 
Tourite, and who became sureties fbr his ftiture |;ood con- 
duct, the prisoner was liberated. Upon reaming his 
liberty, < daft Jo)m' wrote with chalk on the door <tf the 
jail, in large and legible characters, the following quaint 
and laconic adrertisement : — ^A room to Ut, Bent no 
ol(ject* The most melancholy part remains to be told. 
We have mentioned how John peregrinated at times as far 
south as Aberdeen, the theatre of his academic career. He 
was wont to take up his billet at the barracks. Bntering 
the town late at night, he made direct for his customary 
quarters. An English regiment which had lately arrived, 
occupied the barracks. The sentry challenged the Bootup- 
nal intruder as he advanced, but reooved no satisfhctory 
answer. Again and again the sentry challenged, knd 
then, receiving neither sign nor countersign in reply, as 
was his duty, levelled his piece, and fired on the advancing 
object. It fell with a shriek. It is to be noted that this 
catastrophe took place when the east coast of Scotland 
trembled in hourly expectation of the menaced French ii^ 
vasion. When day arrived, poor Banks was found shot 
dead. He was soon recognised by the inhabitants. The 
ball had perforated his breast, as also the portrait of a 
lady, whidi was tied round his neck by a silk thread. It 
would seem the poor fellow had worn next his heart the 
picture of the woman, whose faithlessness had wrought his 
ruin- This touching discovery afforded the best commen- 
tary ujton and explanation of a line from Catullus, which 
the love-lorn scholar was often heard to repeat 'to himsetf 
— a cherished fragment of his latinity — * Perfida, sed qt 
vis perfida, cara tamon,' which may be thus rendered 
Oh, treacherous, yet, despite thy treachery, ilenx ! 

As an appropriate conclusion to this sketch of *Paft 
John Banks,' we subjoin a stanza of imtrucHve warning 
from the most perfect pastoral ballad of whioh the fingliah 
language can boast : 

' She is faithless, and I am uadone. 

Ye that witness the woes I endiu^. 
Let reason instruct you to shun 
What it cannot instruct you to cure. 

Beware how yon loiter in vain 
' Amid nymphs of a higher degree ; 
It is not for me to explain 
How fair and how fickle they he.* 



CURIOSITIES OF BANKING, 

TUB OLD HUSH OUBRBMOT. 

In this age of change and improvement^ we are somewhat 
in danger of losing sight of the peculiarities which within 
the last half century characterised many of the every-day 
affairs of men. In no department of bo^ess is the revolu- 
tion more marked, than in the change which Ims taken place 
in our monetary system. Twenty years ago the iasoe of 
notes for the most trifling sums prevailed to a most alarm- 
ing extent in Ireland, and with the view of presernng 
what cannot but be regarded as a curiosity, the Bet'kken' 
MagazvM* for April ^\&a fac stmilea of two of the notes 
then in eircu]ati<m, one <^ these being for Is. Id. and the 
other for 8s. ^^d. To show the extest to which the system 
prevailed, and the somewhat ingenious and amusing tldfts 
to which the bankers ai those cUiys were forced ta have re- 
course, we transfer to our coloums tiie following extracts 
from the magarine referred to. The writer says, that the 
entire eurrency of Ireland, until its assimilation with that 
ofBngUtad in 1826^ was a curiosity; the coin was deserring 
of a place in any muaeom of andent medals; ^ which 
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none oouM* present % more antiqiue appearance; and tit 
notes, ranging from some few pence upwards, were ca- 
riosities as specimens of what absolute rubbish a lalom 
might be persuaded to accept in place of money. Mr 
CUlbart gives an interesting ^etch in his History of Bank- 
ing in Ireland, of mainr of the panics produced by &e ex- 
tensive issue c^ notes for small sums; and the subjoiDed 
extracts from several sources will enable the reader to 
nnderstand some of the difficulties and inconveniences oft 
currency composed of such materials. Not the least rril 
was the extensive prevalence of forgery. Indeed, tk 
wretched style in if hich all bank notes were former^ »- 
graved, was a disgrace to the state of the arts in tb 
country, and one of the prindpal causes of the contamal 
forgeries whioh occurred. The following extracts fsssk 
Mr Carr's Tour in Ireland will sufficiency illustrate tk 
evils iwd inconveniences which existed from the imperfect 
state of the currency before its assimilation to that «f 
England in 1826— only twenty years ago. * The prodm^ 
tion of a guinea in many parts of Ireland exdtes as nn^ 
curiosity as the display of a ruble or a sicca rupee would.. 
Upon the arrival of tiie first of those precious coins li 
Dublin it speedily finds its way either to the hanker't 
counter, or to shops called < specie shops,' over the doon 
ci which is writtenr *• Guineas bought and sold herc^ aiKi 
Bank Notes exchanged for Guineas.' Here a guinea ex- 
changed for a Bank of Ii^land guinea note was some tisie 
since resold at one pound three shillings and one p^usd 
three shillings and sixpence, at present (1806) it is at cae 
shilling, which is low. Small Bank of England notes an 
at a premium proportionate to guineas. The silver otni 
has always been inforior to the silver coin in fiigland. Ii 
the beg^nnitig of the year 1804 the silver was so i^aHerated 
that, partictdarly the Treasury of the Castle refosed k 
take it fttmi the r ost Office, and in consequence the poA- 
men reftised to take it from the public, and detained tbir 
letters ; and the sellers of the necessary aiiacles of lift 
required a higher price for their armies paid for in olver. 
This distressing difficulty was softened omy by permissiflB 
to the buyer, ^ he had credit, to keep up a runnlflg ic- 
oonnt with the seller, until the articles sold amouatid to 
a guinea note, when it was paid in pu)er to that uaoiat! 
Many persons were obliged to part with what they reeeiTed 
as five shillings for wages, fbt less than half the vahK m 
goods. The want of good silver coin (says the suls 
writer) is particularly honentable and embarrassing. Ifaj 
of the great ouantity of base shillings in mrculauffii iR 
not iptriiksically woiih/oiinMiu;^ ; but if they are of eo^ 
ficient weight, or what is admitted to be so by tacit okh 
lent, via,, two pennyweights and sixteen gnias titd a 
half, and do not present too brazen an afmearanoe of tMr 
felonioiis erigin, they are permitted to oeecend into lit! 
till, to prevent a total stagnation of trade. Even tbese 
shillings are rare, and their rarity is frequently disaitroe 
to business. After having been detained half an honr ftr 
change, I have more than once been told by the shopke^i 
with great regret, that he had sent to aJl his neij^hovrs 
for change but could not obtain any, and conaequentljtiie 
article purchased resumed its former place upon the sbelt 
It is worthy of observation, that the mint smUiig wdghs 
three jyennywei^ts and twenty-one gndns, so thst eroi 
in mere tpeight an Irish shc^keeper is comjpeUed to lohimt 
to a deduction of rather m^e than one-third. The defl- i 
(oency of silver may perhaps be attributable, in a grtst 
degree, to the effusion of silver paper notes- dming the 
great circulation of base shillings in the spring of 1804— 
the former of which the lower clasa of i>eople prefared; 
and, in consequence of this cheap subsotutioo, the good 
alver was sent abroad as the best mode of reznittiDoe. 
After the reappearance of silver, upon the subsidence of 
the Rebellion, the interest of individuals induced them ia 
axport all the good shillings they could industriooslv pro- 
eore to Englai^ where twenty-one of them could be ex- 
changed tn an English guinea, and in Irehind no ^ . 
Bumhinr would be t^on for an Irish guinea note; 1h«^ j| 
fiurmoe between which, in point of exchange^ left a hapf- 
seme pvoit to those who togaged largely in tiie tafffc 
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Of tbt numcr in wbioh such note* were toned into dr- 
•aUtion, we bave an amusing aMonat in Hardcastle's 
BtaM Vfii Bankers, publiabed a short time since, * The 
igsoers of the small notea resorted to expedients of aU 
kinds for the purpose of forcing a trade. They supplied 
small traders with their notes, fmd Xised to pagr a premium 
to get thein into circulation. The h&nkers themselTes 
were in tiie habit of attending markets and fiurs, like so 
many hucksters, each putting off his own conunodity as 
best he might. Their fiiyourite issue was not promisiory 
notes, but post bills at ten days' sight, wUch, being gena- 
rsUy unaccepted, were paid, if wi at all« at oonyenience. 
But the mischief did not rest ^yith the multitude of bankers. 
Besides the fifty private firms, there were as many as two 
hundred and ninety-five ^tty dealers and chapmen^ jprocers, 
spirit-dealers, apotbecariea, and shopkeepers of aU sorty, 
immdating the country with a spedes of I, 0. U., (galled 
' silfer money,' which was a direct violatioii of the law, 
and rsnged in nominal amount from threehah))ence to 
ten shillings. This fraudulent paper was pnncipsdly 
spread over the south and south-west of Ireland, which 
ftiriher suffered under an enormous distribution of /or^jed 
notes, Uie unlettered population being in that respect easily 
imposed upon.' 

I^ Gilbert's History of Banking in Ireland, he quotes 
tn sQcount of an ' old Irish Banker' who maintained a 
^ small note' circulation on a capital of such a peculiar 
chankoter, that we may very properly notice him here. 
Tbe teeount is, we beUeve, by no means an exaggerated 
eximple (^ what frequently occ\irred. Speaking of the 
banks which issued such notes as those we give specimens 
(^ the party quoted says : — ^ In the town of Eillamey was 
one of those banks, the proprietor of which was a kmd of 
saddler, whose whole stock in that trade was not worth 
forty shillings ; but which forty shillings, if even so much, 
was the entire amount of his capital in the banking oon- 
eem. I once aooompanied a large party of English ladies 
104 gentlemen to that enchanting spot; where, having 
amused ourselves for a few days, we were on the point of 
returning to Publin, wheiii one of the party recollected 
that he had in his possession a handful of the saddler's 
psp^. Accordingly we all set out by way of sport to 
hare them exchanged ; one principal object being to see 
and converse with the proprietor or such a bank. Having 
entered the shop, which barely sufficed to admit the wholtt 
company, we found the banking soddler hard at work, mak- 
ing a straddle. One of the gentlemen thus addressed him : 

* ' Good morning to you, sir I I presume yon are the 
gentleman of the house.' 

*<At your service, ladies and gentlemen^' returned the 
saddler. 

/ ' It is here, I understand, that the bank is kept^' con- 
tinued my fiicaid. 

' *Yoa are just right, sir,' yeplied the mechanic; * this 
is the Eillamey Bank, for want of a better.' 

' My friend then said — * Wo're on the eve of quitting your 
town : and as we have some few of your notes, whi^ will 
be of no mamier of use to i^ elsewhere^ III thank you |C>r 
cash for them.' 

' The banker replied, ' Gash ! please your honour, what 
is that? is it any thing in the leather line? — I have a 
heaatifid saddle here as ever was put across a hovse ; geod 
>fid eh^ upon my say so. I^ow much of mj notes have 
you8ir,ifyo«.plase?' 

* This question required some tiime for an answer,. cal- 
culation being necessary; at length my friend counted 
^en out as follows :— 

^ •• **• 

Xhrett notes for 3d. eacn 9 

Two ditto for 4d. each 8 

TwodiMoforO^eflflh. halfatliirteeQ •.. 1 1 

ThieedUtoibrSid. eaoh.iUiSofathitUea.... 2 U 

two ditto for 9d. each..... Vrr. 1 6 

One ditto for Is. Id., or one thirteen 1 1 

One ditto for Is. Sd. ^ 1 • 

QntattoforSs. 3d.,ortbwethirteei*B a 3 

One dit*B for 3s. »id., or 3 thirteens and » Utt. Sji 

I **WkamA .i£.) — !^ V_ < 1.— 4.V.. .SwAaam a« -ka^i. 



promises to pay, for the amazing large sum of fifteen 
shillings and ninopence, sterling money.' * I should be 
sorry, most noble,^ returned the banker, *to wasto any 
more of your lordship's time, er of those sweet beautitul 
ladies and gintlemen; but I have an ilHgant bridle here, 
as isn't to be matched in Toomp, Aishy, Afrlkey, or 
Menkey ; its lowest price is 168. OJd.— well say 16s. 6d. 
to your lordship. If ve'll be pleased to accept it, there 
wiU be a twonenee halfpenny, or a threepenny note coming 
to your lordship, and that will close the business at once.' ' 

TBAYHL8 OF LADY HB8TER STANHOPE. 

Or the 80th May the party left Jerusalem, and after a 
march qf nine diys, they reached Acre in Svria. Acre 
contains a good many English residents both able and 
Inclined t5 exercise the saered rites of hospit^ty, and 
here our physician finds himself more at home, and breathes 
with an ease to which, amidst the pyramids of Egypt and 
the tombs of Jerusalem, he was obviously a stranger, 
fbr he sat down with his party to dinner in a large saloon, 
and after a oheerfbl evening, retired to his ehunbers. In- 
deed, they all seem to have taken it very coolly, for the 
next day was, we are told, also devoted to rest and domestio 
arrangement ; and it is not till we have had to endure a 
varietv of detaiU in r^rence to Lady Hester's visit to a 
Jewish banker, that we are fevoured at length with a view 
of the city. The subject, however, is not sufficiently in- 
teresting to tempt an extract They paid a visit to Naza- 
reth, which is represented as a large village, half Christian 
half Mahometan. 

' It is subject to two bailiffs, each superintending his 
respective sect. The inhabitants, as mountaineers, have the 
character peculiar to that race of people. They are brave, 
hospitable, and ceremonious, but vindictive, etmning, and 
interecited. The only trees to be seen about Nazareth are 
ftg and olive, and verdure is as scanty as foliage. The soil 
is either rocky or stony, and so stony that, in the neigh- 
bourhood of thQ village, there was not a angle spot to be 
found where 1 could gallop my horse for ^ly exercise. 
There are in Naiareth many place| which the traveller is 
taken to as objects of veneration or curiosity. The chapel 
bnUt on the site of the Virgin Mary's hou^e, the room even 
that she inhabited, is shown, thongh the belief in these tra- 
(fitions calls ftoth a wondei^l exertion of faith. Indeed, 
the holy others yet bear in mind the scandal brought on 
their body in the eyes of the Mahometans and the Greek 
Christians, when Napoleon Bonaparte was led into the 
chapel of the monastery, and cm behig shown the suspended 
pillar with other miraculous appearances, beheld them with 
mdifference, and kept his hat on even to the very foot of 
the ahar ! ' 

At Nazareth, the worthy physician began the stndyof 
' Ambic ; ' and thus,' says he, * the time passed pleasantly 
away. He visite<) Mount Tabor, but does not describe it I 

One of the party about this time had the good fortune 
to meet the celebrated Burckhardt : 

* Mr B., accompanied by his mameluke^ Joseph, de- 
parted for the Sea of Galilee. On his return, after an ab- 
sence of two or three days, he informed us of a singular 
meeting with a person who called himself Shay kh. Ibrahim. 
At Tabariah he had been lodged at the house of a priest, 
to which Europeans were generally conducted. The 
weather waa sultry, and Mr B., confined within doors, 
heard some one in altercation with his mameluke at the 
entry of the house. Joseph was endeavouring to turn out 
a meanly dressed man with a long beard, who insisted, in 
his turn, on speaking with the Englishman within. Upon 
advancing to the door, Mr B. was surprised to hear himself 
addressed in good English. Shavkh Ibrahim maAe him- 
aelf known, and they spent the day together. The suc- 
Qeedioff day Mr 6. returned to Na^reth, having invited 
SJh^kn Ibrahim to visit us. It is unnecessary to say he 
was the celebrated Burckhardt On the morrow he arrived, 
and his appean^ice was calcnlated to interest those who 
beheld hizo, from the singularity of his dress, so different 
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was tk robust and rather to athletic man, of about five feet 
nine, with blue eyes, a broad German Ikce, and a pleasing 
look. His teeth were very unevenly set. I did not, at 
that time, know he was travelling for the African Society, 
ae he affected to pass for an Arab, and did not care to be- 
tray his secret to those from whom he could reap no ad- 
vantage by the disclosure, and might derive some incon- 
venience. There was something in his speech that did not 
amount to a foreign accent, and yet it was at times enough 
to make a listener suppose he might be' Irish, so well had 
he learned to speak a language not vernacular. He re- 
mained, if I recollect rightly, two whole days at Nazareth. 
Lady Hester's opinion of him was not a ikvourable one, 
and' she never altered it. He took occasion, in conversa- 
tion, to point out to Lady Hester the practicability of pro- 
curing certain objects o^ antiquity, wMch he supposed to 
come within the reach of her pur^ and influence, although 
not of his own. He was dressed as a peasant* of Palestine, 
with a turban of about the length and fineness of a round 
towel. His shirt was coarse, long, and with pointed 
sleeves reaching considerably beyond his finger ends. His 
legs were bare, and his feet were thrust into an old pair of 
shoes, somewhat resembling inn slippers. He had loose 
* drawers, and a tunic or frock of white coarse cotton, 
reaching down to his feet, open in front, over which was 
a woollen cloak or abah, the favourite mantie of every per- 
son throughout Syria when travelling.' 

On the 5th of July our author returns agdn in the suite of 
Lady Hester to their residence at Acre. On their way back 
Lady Hester has a fSall from her horse, the description of 
which occupies somewhat more than half a page, but she 
only bruises her leg, and after' a few attentions recovers 
surprisingly. After this, active preparations are made for 
continuing their journey along the coast, and in a short 
time we accompany tibem to Tyre, whose 'peculiar 
situation on a tongue of land, with the ruins of some 
towers, ^hich, ^tar off, have still a picturesque appear- 
ance, jias much to interest the traveller, exclusive of 
the sacred and pagan recollections which its name ex- 
cites. In a climate almost always pure, a tree or a bush 
seen through the hazf of noonday, along a coast in -some 
places presenting nothing but an even strand, becomes'an 
object of attention. Much more beautiful was the sight of 
the town which now burst upon us; and of the plain, 
which, bounded by hills at first retreating and again at a 
distance of several miles bending towaxds the seashore, 
showed on its varied sur&ce the ripened com, the maize, 
the water-melon fields, and other grains and fruits which 
the inhabitant of the western world never sees growing. 
On entering the plain, some inconsiderable ruind were ob- 
servable ; and whatever they might have formerly been, 
exhibiting at present nothing more than dispersed stones, 
and very small fragment^ of colimms, once parts of build- 
ings, the foundations of which no longer Existed. Four 
hours' march brought us to the 'skirt of a village, the 
direct road to which diverged somewhat to the rights 
through plantations of mulberry trees, whilst we proceeded 
along the seashore. In a quarter, of an hour we came to 
a small rivulet> running over a gravelly bottom with a 
limpid stream. Here we were to halt for the ni^t The 
camels ^ere unloaded, the tents pitched, and every dispo- 
sition made for dinner, and for passing the night The 
spot was truly romantic, and, when visited on subsequent 
occasions, although it had lost its novelty, it never lost its 
charms. The soil from Acre to. Tyre we obsenied to be 
generally a rich black mould.* From Tyre, they proceed 
along the coast; and nothing can be more pleasing thad 
the descriptions which aboimd of the varied and beautiful 
scenery tlurough which they passed. 

When, they came within sight of Damascus es|)ecially, 
the author loses entirely the equanimity which formed so 
conspicuous a feature in his conduct on a first view of the 
pyramids, and declares that with the exception of the plain 
of Brusa^ he had never beheld anything half so fine. * Da- 
mascus appears to owe half its pleasantness to the foun- 
tains which abound in every part oT thf dty, and in almost 
every house. These Ibuntains are snnnlied hw ronninfr 



streams, which traverse the dty, and whidi axe Isaaelies tf 
a small river called the Barada.' The party seem vutlyto 
have enjoyed the luxuries of Damascus. Evetywhoe Uif 
Hester was received with royal; honours. As a proof of 
the esteem and veneration witii which he regarded k per- 
'son of so much wealth and influence, the worthy Itoit b 
whose house they resided for a day or two, chargediiftHB 
piastres for a tumbler of lemonade, and everything elseii 
proportion I 

We have no lime, however, for Lady Hestei's lida 
through the city, on which occasions we are told oofiee 
was poured out on the road by several of the inhibitamfe 
to do her honour. The women, more especially, vm 
clamorous in their praise, though of the two widies ex- 
pressed in the words we are about to quote, the latter dee: 
appear somewhat equivocal The best sight, the Irishntn 
assures us, he ever got of his lady, was ^ last; ind 
something like a hint of small regre^ for their own loss la 
the event of its fblfilment, seems to insinuate itself in tk 
following prayer of the Damascus women for Lady E&ia 
— *Long life to you.! May you live to return to your 
country ! * The following bwrley-sugar extrmet wpl gn^ 
our juvenile readers : 

< The Ottomans in genieral appeared to me to he very 
fond of sweetmeats, and indulged their children with \hm 
as much or more than fond mothers do in igngiimii in 
Ramaz4n, the shops which sold them were much in r- 
quest There were several kinds unknown or at kast 
not known to me. One sort, of which I was partieoltflj 
fond, was hal^wy jozy, or blanched walnnts m^Ky^'^*^ ia 
a composition of £bs and almond meaL Damascus is &• 
mous for its preserved apricots* which are sent to all |^its 
of the Turkish empire.' 

. If our author evinces small r^ret at the t^ nogre 
addition he was able to add to our previous stock of knov* 
ledge in reference to the wonders of tiie^olj La^d— if 1» 
scorns to apologise for defid^dee to musty antiquaries, ht 
is not deficient in gallantry; Hear how he asks pardon of 
the ladies : - 

* The bazaars of Damascus are rows of .shops covered ii: 
they are as well fiimished . almost as those of C^mstuti- 
nople, but are particularly rich in the stuffs whid» an 
manufiMjtured in the place. I regret that I did not note 
down the names and texture of these brocades, and of tbe 
silks and satins, as also of the cottons. Of the taste db- 
played in the colours of these latter, some idea may be 
formed when it is known that all the prevailing pattens 
for gowns among us during the last d^t or ten yean 
have been copied from them/ 

The author, while at Damascus, was senjfc for to viat a 
nobleman's son, who was exceedingly ilL Having f^ tbe 
boy's puls^ inquiry was made as to the mode of tmtmat 
his previous medical adviser had adopted, when he was is* 
formed ' that nothing had been left unattempted which tbe 
fkculty of the dty coi^d think o£ His son had been seved 
up in a sheepskin fresh frt)m the warm carcass ; he bad 
taken pills made of powdered pearl ; he had lived six daji 
on nothing but goat s fledi ; he had had pigeons* skins pint 
hot on his feet ; but all had been unavailing. Imereljr ob- 
served that these remedi^ea might have much merit in them, 
but that the practice of medidne in England was saat- 
what different ; and, if he wished me to -presoibe^ my first 
condition was that I should not be controlled by anybody. 
After some other conversation, I went away.' 

He of course cures the boy. The bey, his fiither, express^ 
his gratitude, and gives a proo(of it in the usual way— ve 
mean by making firesh demands on the benevolence of our 
good-natured physician. 

' The bey, having conceived a fovourable opinion of my 
skill, consulted me for himself and all his fiunily. Among 
the rest was his sister, a young lady of sixteen, and of the 
most dazzling beauty. Upon that occasion, I was ooo- 
ducted to the harem by her brother the bey, the women 
being previously warned to keep out of sight, so that I sav 
no one but her. He desired her to unveil bdbreme^wiuok | 
she did inthout any aflfectation.' I 

He leates us to ffoess how he ihlL and vhafc mivtbe j 

uigiiizea oy v_j^^\^^^iv^ 
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lords lie said. This, howerer, wUl be deemed interest- 
ing: • 

'There is a class of persons in Torkej unknown at pre- 
sent in Bnrope, but very common during the middle ages 
_I mean the captains of mercenary troops, irho sell their 
serrices to the prince who can pay them best. There were, 
in 1812, three of them, who, liying in the beart of the 
pashahk of Damascus, might be said to be independent of 
their legitimate masters, and to haye a jurisdiction of their 
owiL I was acquaint^ professionally with all three : 
their names were OxCUi Ali, Uamed Bey, and Muly Ismael. 
OzQn Ali had a Tery fine palace in Damascus ; the bey, Har 
med, who was the son of a pasha, liTcd like a daring soldier, 
who deroted himself with equal ardour to Mors and Venus; 
but Muly IsmaeU now somewhat adyanced in years, was 
s politic chieftain, whose influence and weight had no 
doobt much sway in the proTince. Hamed Bay gave a 
horse to Lady Hester, who, in return, sent him a* brace of 
idstols. These men were employed* on all occasions of in- 
sorreetion, fbr lerying imposts sCnd contributions, for dis- 
placing motsellems and inferior goTemors ; and probably 
occasicmed as much alarm to. the pashas themselves as to 
those against whom they were employed. There is to the 
south of the city, just ^rithout the gate, a spacious meadow 
reserred for the amusements of tihe inhabitants, whither 
horsemen go to play tit the game of giryd, idlers to sit on 
the ixat, and where sometimes Caravans assemble previ- 
ous to theur departure on a distant journey.' . 

Lady Hester Stanhope, though well entertained, was 
toi satisfied at Damascus. Her desire to visit Palmyra 
amouited to a passion, and after a few difficulties and ob- 
jections had been started and answered in reference to the 
proposed expedition, she at length proceeds. A new scene 
in a few day's opens before the travellers, for the marks of 
cultivation ultimately cease, and they entered lit last 
upon the great desert The following is good : 
. 'The smi being set, we were witnesses to the return of 
the herds of camels and goats, and of Uie flocks of sheep 
from pasture. This, in a desert, is the most cheerftil sight 
tlfi)^t can be imagined. The musical call of the herdsman, 
joined with the bleeting and lowing of tuch vast numbers 
of uumals, covering, as theyapproached tiie tents, a circle 
of a league, formed a pastoral scene that can nowhere, be 
witoessed but vrith the Arabs. The women milked the 
ewes and the goats, and folded the lambs and kids ; whilst 
the flocks and herds, assembled within the dnsle of the 
tents, were guarded by the dogs, who patrol round the 
outside, and render the approach of wolves and hyenas 
with which the desert is infested almost impossible. The 
shepherds themselves, wrapped in their pelisses of sheep- 
skin, sleep m the midst of them.' The> women now pre- 
pared the supper. Opening a sack of flour, they kneaded 
a certain quantity vrith water; and, without the aid of 
roUmg-pms, by a rotatory motion of the left arm, they 
flattened the paste into a thin circular shape, about one 
foot and a han in diameter. They then laid it on an iron 
plate placed over a fire, made in a hole in the ground, 
and in three minutes it was baked. Lastly, they threw it 
on the ashes to keep it warm, until a suflKcient number of 
these cakes were prepared : and, this done^ supper was 
serred up. It consisted, on the present occasion, of a dish 
of scraps of mutton chopped* up with onions, and flried with 
^"^^t and a dish of boiled rice with melted butter poured 
OTer it. A drcular rush mat, about three feet in diameter, 
^^ thrown on the bare ground ; and round it, before each 
gnest, were likewise thrown (as the Arabs did not seem to 
"»*ks a practice of stooping) two or three of the above- 
^^ned bread-cakes ; for it is considered as the highest 
dereliction 'of hospitality among them, not to put bread 
nwre than enough. As many persons as could find room 
fojnd the table placed themselves at it They doubled the 
^^eg under tiiem, and, sitting with their haunches on 
w^left heel, their right leg crooked with the knee towards 
we ddn, thg rested their ri^t arm, bared up to the elBow, 
^ipon it Without spoons, with nothing else but their fin- 
fi^ each thrust his rig^t hand into tibe dish, and grasp- 



until he had cooled it and squeezed out the superfluous 
butter, which, fiilling again into the dish, was taken up 
in the next handflil, to be again served in the same way. * 
This 'extraordinary mode o^ eating is the effect of neces- 
sity.' 

The whole account of the march through the desert is 
of first-rate excellence ; the physician, however, meets with 
an accident — the' glance of a young female Arab does ter- 
rible execution. 

* Sweet and gracefhl was thy forni, black and ftill,^like 
the antelope's, were thine eyes, lovely Raby (for thy fistther 
called thee by name), as thou didst vault from the ground, 
and, placing thy naked foot on the projecting bo;ie of the 
camera leg, didst bound on his rump again. Hard seemed 
such a seat for thy delicate limbs; and the undulating 
motion, communicated to thy body by the lengthened steps 
of the unwearied beast whose back thou didst bestride, had 
a strange moving look through the clear atmosphere of the 
desert which thy sylphlike form intercepted. Diana's 
nymphs were gross peasants to thee, light aerial vision ! 
And was it a natural feeling of goodness, or the coquetry, 
which wicked man too readily attributes to all thy sex, 
that made thee, turn thy winning look on the stranger? 
How could a single smile of thine leave so lasting an im- 
pression, that he forgets it not after a lapse of fldl thirty 
years? Did it not fccui to say — ' Why gazest thou on me 
so earnestly, gentle cavalier? I know I am pretty, for 
many chieftains of my tribe have already (albeit I am but 
fi}urteen years old) asked me in marriage : but my father 
demands fifty camels and a mare of pure breed for my 
dowry, and he that would have me must pay the nrice of 
my charms.' And I murmured to myself, Raby, why dost 
thou expose those beautiftil features, those nascent beauties 
which tny youthftil neck betrays, to the rays of the hot 
sun ? Be more niggardly of thy charms, for few can boast 
sufth as thine. A stumble of my horse recalled me to my- 
self ; but Raby was still before me, and fh>m time to time 
occupied my Uioughto. And here, I reflected, is a browA 
creature, full of life and activity, whose utmost accompHsh- 
mente amount to gathering fuel, fetehing water, pitehing a 
tent, baking, coolong, and tendhig herds of camels, or fcHsd- 
ing her fiither's mare. Yet she is esteemed valuable, and 
mustbe bought at a high price : whilst, in my own country, 
Mr niaidens, with complexions white as the driven snow, 
versed in literature and the fine arts, can find no market 
for their persons, and go down to the grave deploring their 
single wretohedness ! Whence can such an anomaly pro- 
ceed ? if it is not that, in the one case the wife repays the 
purchase by her services, so usefU to the comfort of her 
husband, and in the other a partner often becomes dear to 
him that weds her, by the ef penses she entails on him, 
without any remunerating qualities which can contribute 
to his welfiire, or a knowl^ge of domestic duties to amelio- 
rate his condition. An English maiden must be dressed 
in a robe of bank-stock receipts and India-bonds before she 
is taken as a gift ; a Bedouin gurl, even en chemise, must 
be bought' 

They proceed through the desert in an easterly direction. 
The plain now showed no signs either of dweUings or of 
vegetation. They passed, however, several mounds, which 
the author makes no question to be artificial, and reared 
for warlike purposes ; that they must in short, in former 
days have serv^ as watchtoweraforthe protection of vil- 
lages built at their feet an'Opinion which is confirmed fh>m 
the circumstance of four mounds beyond the ruins of Salar 
myidi, running in a stnught line, an exactitude not often 
observable in the works of i^ature. . As they advance 
through the vrildemess ' immense flights.of birds, known by 
the name of partridges of the desert were seen in ^ery di- 
rection ; occasionally alio some eagles and cranes. It is 
curious to mark how the size of objecte is increased when 
seen on the edge of the horizon in these wastes. The eagles 
appeared like men : and there now seemed to me to be no- 
tmng ludicrous in the misconception of C[eneral Dessaix, 
who, when in Egypt took a flock of ostriches for a troop 
of horse, andairanged his men in order of battle fbr thdr 
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On the 4th of January, towards noon, the look oC the 
country, from having been like the Sussex Downs, changed 
to a rocky appearance. They here found rain water suik 
in holes, and,' alighting, drank, and unbridled the hortw, 
that they might do the same. 

' It was an affecting sight to observe the poor animals, 
after twentv-four hours' thirst, eagerly attempting to get 
at the puddles, which, being sunk in holes, were difficult 
to come at. One gave it up ; the other fell on his knees, 
and contrived to moisten his mouth, but could not succeed 
in slaking his thirst. Hassan, in the mean time, observed 
all tMs with indifference, whilst we, commiserating our 
poor animals, could have almost wept at the sight The 
fbrmer knew, that, if we were not unusually fortunate, we 
might have to endure hunger and thirst for double that 
period; whilst we, new to the. scene, saw everything with 
the ejA of persons used to the comforts of civilised Uff^ 
Our wallets were now examined, and we made a very 
humble dinner on dry bread, raisins, and water, and some 
fragments which Hassan had soured.' 

Travelling in this manner they at length reach Palmyra. 
The description of the ruins, however, is not our author's 
forte, and we shall only detain the reader with a single 
extract. The ruins of Palmyra share a fate similar to 
the Egyptian Pyramids. 

* The moon had now risen, and threw a gloomy solemnity 
over these ancient monuments of the dead, which continued 
fbr about a mile. As we approached the angle, where the 
vast mass of ruins (as I supposed) would burst on my 
si^t^ my bosom thrilled with expectation. We turned it, 
when, straining my eyes, I looked in vain for the grand 
objects which I had expected ; for the straggling columns 
of the colonnade, sunk in a low disadvantageous spot, were 
hardly to be discerned. Other feelings, which hope had for 
a moment drowned, again took possession of me. I recol- 
lected that I had been twelve hours on horseback, and that 
I was hungry and thirsty. Following my guide among 
huge masses of stone, and pillars and fi-agments of buil£ 
ing^ towards the Temple of the Sun, we came to the gat& 
which we found shut ; nor was it opened until Hassai^ haa 
made himself known. Then, turning down a dirty lane^ 
we reached the mud cottage which was to be my residence 
at Palmyra. The lintel of the cottage door was part of ft 
sculptured entablature, and an elegant Corinthian capital, 
turned upside down, formed the horse-block. The cettagt 
itself consisted of a small efaamber, twenty feet by twelve. 
In it was Hassan's wife, her &ther, fbur children, two ca- 
mels, and a donkey. We received a friendly welcome, and 
found a warm fire, although the smoke, having no chimney 
to escape by, almost blinded me. I seated myself on the 
bare ground, and, whilst a' cup of coffee was preparing, 
reflected on the miserable state of the present inhabitanta 
of this once celebrated city.* After eating a good supper, 
our physician gets into b^ and sleeps surrounded \^ the 
eamels, his hostess, and the family. 

Lody Hester had now abandoned the idea of returning 
to Europe, and after a variety of adventures, she for a bqb^ 
son resides at Tripoli The following description of that 
celebrated town will generally please : — 

' In the middle ages, TripoH was the scene of much 
wirfiure. It was taken by the crusaders after a siege o# 
seven years, and retaken by the Saracens in 1229 by sap. 
Modem Tripoli is the head of a pashalik, extending north 
and south ttom Nahr Ibrahiln to Byl^ and bounded on the 
east by the highest chain of the mountains which run paral- 
lel to the coast. Ali, a pasha of two tails, h«ld it, but resided 
at Bt Jean d'Acre as kekhyfth of SoUm^n Pasha, whilst 
Mustafe A|^ governed in his stead. It is the best buiH 
and clcfines't town along the coast of Syria ; perhaps^ too» 
the largest ; certainly, at the time we are speaking e^ 
the most commercial, akhough now superseded by Bey- 
rout. The castle is at the soutb-eaflt part of the city, and 
is of Saracen or Frank construction. There art five or sis 
mosques. The Greeks and Maronitee hatve their ehurohest 
and mtifi Frandseans and Capuchins thdr monasteries. A 
riirer runs by the city, which serves to irrigate the gardens. 
As it is built at some distance from the sea (about one 



mile) there is a small town, called tlie Myna, ciose totb 
harbour, if the insecure anchorage formed by two orthne 
h)cks deserves that name. Between the dtj and the 
Myna are the orchards and gardens, which are the boast tf 
the place, both for their productions and beauty. Oitn|eB 
were now in season, which have been before mentiooed u 
very juicy at this place. One of the chief sources of viskh 
to the city was the manufacture of silk turbans, etEks, 
bath waiit^jloths, and saddle-covers, which are in reqoeA 
throughout Syria. The Christians here were of the Greek 
church ; and so violent were they against schismatics, tksi 
it was dangerous for a Oreek Catholic to tarry in the plaa 
for a few hours. The bishop of Tripoli was an agreeabb 
man, who spoke often in praise of the English : for be bad 
Imown many of that nation, when our army inradd 
Egypt the second time under General Fraser, at whid 
period he was residing as a priest at the Greek conveat 
of Alexandria. I had an opportunity of seeing, in t^^ 
bishop's house, the library belonging to the see; Tk j 
books had been thrown into a lumber rooni^ and left there i 
to be devoured by the rats, or more slowly consumed by 
moths, and damp. There were some Greek manuscripts. | 
The church was undergoing a thorough repair, and, to eo- i 
hellish the altar screen, a Candiote painter had been seat I 
for, whoso skill in his art seemed tb me for from desfik- 
able.' 

Shortly afterwards, Lady Hester attains to the hei^t 
of her celebrity. *■ At the beginning of June, she had fouid 
the weather extremely hot ; for she could not lire comtirt- 
ablv but in a temperature of fit)m sixty to eighty degrees; 
and, now that it was higher, she resolved to repair to & 
more elevated situation, as she had done the prece£ng ;car. 
Meshmilshy was accordingly chosen, and three ootttgei 
were taken for the accommodation of servants, the Ahp- 
sinians^ &c. On the road, a romantic spot was selected fur 
the first day's halt, at a hamlet overhang^g the mcr 
Ewely, in the deep ravine through which it runs after quit- 
ting the vale of Bisra. The hamlet is named Musnt et 
Tahdn, or the mill-field. Here dwelt a miller named Abo- 
TanCis, who became frx)m this time a sort of purveyor u 
her ladyship ; until, by making an improper use of to 
name at Acre, to gain prefbment to the place of shsykh tf 
the hamlet^ he fell into disgrace. On arriving at Ues^ 
mDshy, Lady Hester fixed herself quietly for the autonui, 
resolved to find amusement in wandering among the rocb 
and precipices, and in beholding the beautiful and magni- 
fioent riews which surrounded us. The Abyssinians tho 
occupied much of her time ; and, in the numerous anecdota 
she heard of the chief man of that nation, and of the pxt- 
ductions of the country, she found herself almost induced 
to undertake a journey to it, and revolved in her mind tlie 
practicability of the scheme. Her success would not itsTe 
been doubtftil, had she undertaken it ; since her plans w^ 
generally laid, as a prudent builder raises an eoifice, upon 
a sound foundation; but other events intervened. To- 
wards the end of July, to amuse myself and relieve tlii 
sftmeness of our rides, I caused a sort of rural wigwam to 
be constructed of stakes and branches of trees, in the midst 
of the i^resi of firs which lay at the back of Meshmfishj. 
For, although on the sde <^ Bisra plain the mountain seems 
like a sugar-loa^ it is in foot no other than a promontoij 
bel(mging to a lofty ridge, which runs south, with a gra- 
dual ascent, until it reaches the province of Suffad,4rbert 
it begins to decline. This ridge afforded pleasing excor- 
sions for a great distance. To this wigwam an occaaonal 
ride in the course of the morning diversified the monotonj 
of tba lifo we kd, wh^ sitting &r an hour or two, ooa i' 
BUf^t peruse a fovourite author, or indulge in one's own 
refleeti<ms> for which there was ample food. MeshmtUby 
is by nature so inaooessible, that no person^ bom verf 
idle euriosHy, would think of ascendmg to it. There, bcr 
society was literally confined to myself; ibr the pii«^ 
were too unmannereid to gain access to her preseneei, sod 
the Ahaykh of the village was a farmer, without any other 
knowledge thaa that required for his agriooitiiial occu- 
pation.' 
The plgrsidai^ no won^^ l^^lj^sjj^ A |ifo, »^ 
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hgre^fabgaioe. This Is grtnted, and Us stnmiit ii sent 
to Engknd to mmngs mfttten fbr his reiam, and to bring 
ool i BocoMsor. In the mean time onr anthor himself is 
4igpstehed on a mission to Bgypt, and on his return flads 
Udj Hester in the fidgets about a Miss Williams, vho is 
etpected from England. After a yariety of disupointments^ 
Oe approach of ttat lady is announced, and our author 
ridee out to meei her. 

On a eeriain occasionihe celebrated Dr Wolff forwarded 
to Ifiss Williams a letter from her sister, Mrs David, which 
k&d been intrusted to Mm, adding a note from himself 
nying that he should be happy to forward her answer to 
ber sister at Malta. One hour after, Dr Wolff reeeiTed a 
letter from Lady Hester herseli; the contents of which were 

M fellows >- 

* I am astonished that an apostate should dare to thrust 
himself into notice in my family. Had you been a learned 
Jew, you never would have abandoned a religion, rich 
in itseU; although defective, to embrace the shadow of one. 
light travels fiister than sound : therefore the Supreme 
B^g could never have allowed his creatures to be left in 
otter darkness, until piUd uid speculating wanderers deem 
it proper to raise their venal voice to enlighten them, 

HssTKB LucT Stanhope.' 

Dr Wolff immediately returned the following answer to 
her ladyship : — 

'Madam — ^I have just received a letter which bears 
your ladyship's signature ; but I doubt its being genuine, 
as I never wrote to your ladyship, nor did I mention your 
name in my letter to Miss Williams. With regard to my 
Tiews and pursuits, they give me perfoct tranquillity and 
happiness, and they must 6b quite immaterial to your lady- 
ship. Your humble servant^ Joseph Wolit.' 

* At the time this correspondence took place, Miss Wil- 
liams ^y be supposed to have grown disgusted with an 
Eastern life, and to have wished to return to her sister. 
This feeling Lady Hester was probably ftilly aware of; 
and to have admitted Dr Wolff, who had seen that sister, 
as a visiter at her house, was to open a means of commu- 
nication which might have led to Miss Williams's return. 
With her customary energetic tactics, Lady Hester there- 
fore pat an end to all such contingencies. Dr Wolff in- 
formed me, in furnishing me with these particulars, which 
I had be$^ for insertion in my Travels, that the bearer 
of his letter was bastinadoed by Lady Hester and kicked 
dowa sturs; and that tiie poor fbllow returned to Sayda 
lame, and told him that ' the daughter of the King of 
EiigUid had beaten him.' 

On Saturday, January 18, 1817, our author at length 
takes his d^arture, and after a variety of adventures, 
reached in safety his native shores. These volumes, in 
short, are admirably calculated to while away a leisure 
honr, and as a source of merely harmless amusement, we 
do not hesitate to recommend them to the attention of our 
readers. 



A HINDOO'S NOTIONS ON ENGLISH 
RAILWAYS. 

You doubtless have heard and read of railways, though 
perhaps you cannot form any conception of them. It was 
w» this occasion that I, for the first time, travelled by one, 
a distance of two hundred mUes. But how shall I describe 
it to you? If 1 had the words, I have not the knowledge — 
1 scarcely know what happened to myself, much less could 
I take any observatisns of the mechanism of this wonderful 
piMe of machinery. As soon as I got to the starting place, 
I fo«Bd myself amongst a crowd of persons of all kinds, 
talking halloonig, pushing, and all seemittg in the utmost 
^^>*fWn and excitement ; I thought some serious accident 
^ happened, and, whilst I was vainly trying to gain in- 
" by some men whom I at 
, afterwards found to bo 
, — ,,., .„^ ^ „«p. .^,_ — io « carriage the door of 
whiehwitiBataatlyftatnadupoBBM; b«R»« I wuld re- 




monstrate upon this violenee, the train started off, and I 
therefore resigned n^yself quiotlv to my fiite. Soon we 
were rushing along like the wind in its ftiry ^ as I looked 
out upon the road, my head grew dizzy, my eyes dim, my 
senses were utterly bewildered, and I hid my face in my 
bands to recover mysel£ WJien I again looked up, we 
were flying onward at a still greater speed; the birds in 
their swiftest fli^lit, the scud id the heavens, the comet 
shooting amidst' boundless space, seemed sluggish in com- 
parison with our ftirious headlong travelling. The sun was 
shining brightly upon a beautiAil soft landscape peculiar 
to this country; my nerves were beginning to get recon- 
ciled to the unusual oireumstanoes, and I even folt a sort 
of plsasurable excitement, a species of madness^ a reckless 
desire for givater and still greater speed ; when suddenly, 
as if by mi^jio, we were oast into utter darkness — ^not a ray 
of light was pwoeptible 9 I felt> however, that we were still 
roaiunf through the air at the same fVuious pace as before 
— whither, I Imew not, unless into the very bowels of the 
earth— on, on jre sped; minutes, hours, seemed to pass, 
and yet no change ; I thought I was doomed to bd whisked 
through dark space for ever and ever, when we were again 
suddenly thrown, into tiie bright light of the sun. In 
answer to my bewildered inquiries, I was told that we had 
ma?ely passed through a tunnel or passage of three or four 
miles in length cut through a hill, which was too high for 
the train to surmount; and that, instead of having been 
hours in the transit^ we had been but a fow minutes. AVhat 
a • wonderful people are these English! Here was a stu- 
pendous worh — a combination of science and labour per- 
formed at immense cost — and for what purpose ? I asked 
a follow-passenger, who sat near mo, whether the road 
could not have been taken round the foot of the hill at 
much less labour and expense? Certainly it could, he re- 
plied, and' for about one half the money ; but th^i we 
should have lost f^ ten minutes on the journey. All this 
science^ this labour, this money, expended to save ten 
minutes in a journey of two hundred miles I Truly the 
English are wonderftil people : They have a proverb that 
time is moneys and, certainly, although they are very fond 
of money, they seem to think quite as much of time. It is 
a sort of phantom that they are always pursuing; they 
talk of saving time as if they could lock it up in a strong 
box, and keep it there for use on some future occasion. 
Want of time s as general a complaint as want of money; 
and to cheat a person of the one is looked upon as great a 
crime as cheating him of the other, as may be seen by the 
constint comphdnts in their newspapers against railways 
and steam-vessels which have been a little longer on their 
passage than the regulated time. We stopped at various 
stations to put down and take up passengers ; and at one 
place everybody got out of the carriages to eat and drink. 
There was here quite a rush into a large handsome room, 
where tables were covered with a proftision of various 
kinds of food, which everybody scrambled at, and began 
to devour as if they were in a starving condition. While 
I was gazing in wonder at this scene, and just as I was 
endeavouring to find something that I could myself eat, 
tiiere was a loud announcement that the train was again 
ready to start; and, accordingly, out everybody rushed, 
carrying me along with them. I was obKgcd to pay the 
teme as the others, although I had eaten nothing; but I 
could not remonstrate, or the carriages would have gone 
without me. I understood that, not long since, fifteen 
minutes' time was permitted ibr this meal^ but, upon many 
of the passengers complaining of the loss of time, it was 
reduced to eight minutes. We soon arrived at our destina- 
tion, alter having performed tiie journey at the rate of 
thir^-five miles an hour, which I heard a fellow-passenger 
eompUin of as being very slow, saying, that he bad lost 
twenty minutes, and threatening to write to the news- 
papers about it As to myself I was thankfbl to arrive 
safe, as I was in constant fiaar, from, the txceenve speed, 
that we should all be dashed to pieces. My kind host 
having seat a carriage to meat me at the end of the ra^l- 
tmd, I was somi aomlbrtablj at rest m his magnificent 
— lioB '—Vmm MagttzUu. 
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FLKASUBBB OV XEHO&T. 

It is difBcnlt to di^coyer what are the exact sources from 
which spring the thrilling feelings of j6j and satisfkotion 
with which we look back to the days of onr early youth, 
and to the scenes in which oar. in&ncy was pa»^ It 
matters not, or at least yery little, what are the pleasures 
which we have ciyoyed in after-ypars — ^what are the de- 
lights that surround us — ^what are the blessings which 
Heaven has cast upon our lot— whenever the mind, either 
as a voluntary act or from accidental associations, recalls, 
by the aid of memory, Hie period of childhood and the 
things which surrounded it, there comes over us a glad- 
dening sensation of pure and simple joyit, which we never 
taste again at any time of life. It must be, at least in 
part, that the delights of those days were framed in inno- 
cence and ignorance of evil, and that He who declared that 
of such as little children consisted the kingdom of heaven, 
has allotted to the babes of this world, in -the brightness 
of their innocence, joys similar to those of the world be- 
yond—joys that never cloy and that leave no regret. 
What though some mortal tears will mix with those de- 
lights? What though the flesh musV suffer, and the evil 
one wiU tempt? Yet the allotted pleasures have a zest 
which not even novelty alone could give, and an imperishable 
purity in their nature which m^es their remembrance 
sweeter than the fruition of other joys, and speaks their 
origin from heaven. I love to dwell upon such memories, 
and to find likenesses for them in the course, the aspect, 
and the productions of the earth itself I see the same 
sweetness and the same simplicity pervading the youth of 
all nature, and find in the dim violet, the youngest child 
of spring, an image of those early joys, pure, soft, .and 
calm, and full of an odour that acts upon the sense more 
than that of any other flower. Thus it is, I suppose, and 
for these causes, that in looking back upon the days of my 
youth, though those days were not so happy and so bright 
as they are to many, I feel a secret satis&ction which I 
knew not at the time. Yet those hours indeed, as one who 
gives a diamond to a child, bestowed upon me a gift, the 
value of which I knew not^ till many a year had passed 
away. — The MtuKit-Arms, 

PEESSVERANOE OYSRCOMBTH DIFFICITLTISS. 

There are few difficulties that hold out against real at- 
tacks : they fly, like the visible horizon, before those who 
advance. A passionate desire and unwearied will, can 
perform impossibilities, or what seem to be such to the dull 
and the feeble. If we do but go on, some unseen path will 
open upon the hills. We must not allow ourselves to be 
discouraged 'by the apparent disproportion between the 
result of single efforts and the magnitude of the obstacies 
to be encountered. Nothing good or great is to be obtained 
without courage and industry ; but courage and industry 
might have sunk in despair, and the world must have,re- 
mained unomamented and unimproved, if men had nicely 
compared the effect of a single stroke of the chisel with the 
pyramid to be raised, or of a single impression of the spade 
with the mountain to be levelled. All exertion, too, is in 
itself delightful, and active amusements seldom tire us. 
Helvetius owns that he could hardly listen to a concert 
for two hours, though he could play on an instrument all 
day long. The chase, we know, has always been tbb 
favourite amusement of kings and nobles. ■ Not only fame 
and fortune but pleasure is to be earned. Efforts, it must 
not be forgotten, are as indispensable as desires. The 
globe is not to be circumnavigated by one wind. We should 
never do nothing. * It is better to wear out/ than to mSt 
out,' says Bishop Cumberland. ' There will be time enough 
to r^^ose in the grave,' said Nicole to Pascal. In truth, 
the proper rest for man is change of occupation. As a 
young man, you should be mindfiil of the unspeakable im- 
portance of early industry, since in youth habits are easily 
formed, and there is time to recover from defects. An 
Italian sonnet, justiy as well as elegantly, compares pro- 
crastination to the folly of a traveller who pursues a brook 
till it widens into a river and is lost in the sea. The toils 
as well as risks of an active life are commonly overrated. 



80 much may be done by the diligent use of ordinaiy op. 
portunities; but they must not always be waited for. We 
must not only strike the iron while it is hqtt, but till <it ii 
made hot.' Herschel, the great astronomer, dcclarei td^ 
90 or 100 hours clear enough for observations cannot be 
called an unproductive year. The lazy, the dissipated, wi 
the fearfiil, should patiently see the active and the hs^i 
pass them in the course. They must bring down tfaor 
pretensions to the level of their talents. Tl^ee who kve 
not energy to work must learn to be humble, and d»old 
not vainly hope to unite the incompatible enjoyz&enis of 
indolence and enterprise, of aihbition and self-indalgott. 
I trust that my yoong friends will never attempt to reoto- 
cile thsm.--'jSharp'3i Letters mtd Essaye. . 



TO KEAT8. 

Well hast thon won the poet's bays. 

Bard of ancient heathen days ! 

Like the murmur of the sea. 

Or zephyr jbreathing pleasantly. 

Or dreamy fragrance of the ro8e. 

So thou wooest to repose. 

Silently enchantments creep, 
. In forgetAilness they steep 

All that is of rootfher birth 
' Than thy old god-peopled earth: 

By thy musio we are won. 

Singer of Endymion ! 

So we listen to thy lays. 

Singer of old heathen days I 

Look upon the lusty flocks, 

Or the nymphs with golden looks, 

And blue eyes peeping out between 

The lattice of a leafy screen. 

So with fancied kiss we greet 

The glories of theis bare white eet ; 

Us their twining arms invite 

To share their bowers and delight. 

As with choral chant they stray 

Through the old dMxk wood alway. 

And we know the deep blue bell, 
Springing by the grey stone well. 
Whose jagged outline roughly lies 
Against the cemle of the skies. 
Where the sheep are led to drink. 
Where the lovers sadly think. 
Where Diana gazes down. 
And blesses beauty all her pwn. 



A17AQBA1IS. 

An anagram is the dissolution of $ny word or sentora 
into letters as its elements, and then making some other 
word or sentence from it> applicable to persons or thinp 
named in such original word or sentence. There are wordls 
of this description, both of ancient and modem applicadco, 
which exhibit coincidences that are' truly stirprising, and 
afford a vpry peculiar fund of amusement * The feUowin? 
is a selection' of some of the best transpositions :— 

Astronomers.. Moonstarers. 

Democratioal.. Comical trade. 

Encyclopedia. A nice cold pie. 

Gallantries All great sins. 

lawyers Sly ware. 

Misanthrope Spare bim not 

Monarch. \, .^arch on. 

Old England Golden land 

Presbyterian Best in prayer 

Punishment Nine thmnps. 

Penitentiary Nv I repent iL 

Badioal Heform Jtare mad fkolic. 

Revolution ..To love ruin. 

Telegraphs ...Great helps. 
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DANGEROUS BLEEDINGS. 
taouGH the present work be not one especiall j devoted to 
nenlific subjects, it giTos us great pleasure to notace the 
DpTorements and discoyeries made in that walk of human 
Eflrtion from time to time, and particularly such aa bear 
lore closely on the well-being and comforts of society in 
eoeraL On this occasion, we are happy to state, that 
bere has been placed in our hands an account of a recent 
trentioii, calculated, we tlunk, to give wide-spread sa<i»- 
idion to the public, as showing a mode of diminishing if 
ot entirely removing the dangers hitherto attendant on 
be Tery common surgical operation ^ of toothrdritwing. 
Heedings have fi^qnently followed that operation, as most 
eaders will be aware, so severe and obstinate as to prove 
tterly irrepressible by ail the art of the medical man, and 
I many cases to terminate &tally. In our own city of 
idinbnrgb, one lamentable occurrence x>t the kind took 
laoe in the year 1841. On the 19th of December, Mr C. 
\^ a gentleman of respectable character and station, had 
wisdom-tooth extracted from the under jaw, the operator 
eing Dr Roberts, a dentist of well-known skill in his pro- 
ssion. At first, no unwonted flow of blood ensued, but, 
n the evening of the same day, a strong stream issued 
Knn the empty socket. Being compressed with a plug of 
nt containing a small piece of cork, the bleeding was for 
short time checked, but speedily broke out afresh and in 
icreaamg quantities. New professional advice of the first 
tder was procured, and a great number of remedies were 
ned in succession, the use of caustic, and of the actual 
tatery (or red-hot iron), being resorted to among the 
eit with the view of shrivellmg up the ends of the <^en 
loodrvessels — ^long the fiivourite way of stopping bleedings 
fter operations, and often serviceable and successftd. But 
ke oozing of blood continued in the case of Mr C. P. al- 
iost without intermission up to the 11th of January, when 
e sank, twenty-three days after the extraction of the tooth, 
R)m loss of blood and its attendant bodily exhaustion, 
^ngh at times a large blood-vessel has been discovered 
to' encompass the human tooth as to be ruptured in 
•ses of extraction, yet, in Mr 0. P.'s instance, the mi»- 
bierous effusion was ere long noticed to arise, not fi^m 
^1 singjle vessel, but ftt)m the gums and soft parts gene- 
^ around the vacant socket In short, the case was 
nmd to be one where a hemorrhagic diathesis, as it has 
>een called, existed in the sufferer ; that is, where there 
ru a singular constitutional tendency to the efflux of 
*Iood on the slightest injury or abrasion of the bodily sur- 
ue. The illrfiited gentleman^ whose accident has here 
^^^ recorded, had had one ioaOi removed previously, and 
i bleeding of three days was the oonsequenoe Numerous 



instances of the same remarkable predisposition in the 
human system to perilous bleedings have been related by 
medical men. The ikmous English surgeon, Mr Blagden, 
mentions the case of a boy named Joseph Langton, who 
oould not receive the most petty scratdi on his person 
without a great flow of blood ensuing. In 1815, he was 
slightly hurt on the forehead, and the parts bled for a long 
period afterwards, all the skill of the surgeon being barely 
sufficient to find a remedy. In the subsequent year the 
same lad was seized with toothache, and his friends, aware 
of his constitutional peculiarity, were averse firom letting 
the tooth be extracted. However, the operation was at 
last unhappily resorted to ; and blood flowed so copiously 
and obstinately in cons^uence, that it oould be checked 
neither by plugging the socket, by ice-applications, by 
caustic, nor by the red-hot iron. It went on with scarcely 
any remission till the fifth day, when the boy being ob- 
viously on the eve of sink^g frt)m exhaustion, the carotid 
artery of the side affected was cut down upon and tied. 
As the vessel in question mainly supplies the head and 
fiMse with blood, it was imagined that the operation could 
scarcely fidl of success. Alas ! it but hastened the death 
of the unfortunate boy ; for the wound mads in the opera- 
tion immediately began to bleed with proftiseness as well 
as the mouth, and the sufferer perished on the seventh day 
after the extraction of the tooth. 

Various other similar occurrences are recorded by Dr 
David Hay, in a paper drawn up by him on the case of Mr 
0. P. ; but we need extend our citation of illustrations no 
frirther, and may but remark that this constitutional ten- 
dency to extraordinary bleedings has been found in many 
instances to be hereditary. Four members of one fiunily 
in the United States of North America died in succession 
from trifling scratches on the skin, the fistll of a pebble on 
the nail of a finger being the cause of one of the deaths. 

The cause of this tendency to bleedings is now generally 
understood to be an over-fluidity in the blood— or a de- 
fidency, in other words, of the fibrous or thicker portions, 
and a correspondent excess of the serous or thin liquid 
constituents. This ovex^uidity prevents the fi>rmation of 
that natural clot which usually fills the mouths of wounded 
vessels, and stops the gc^ effusion. With regard to the 
important point — the remedy — ^it may be stated as a gene- 
ral rule, that pressure is the only safe and effective means 
that can be had recourse to in cases of bleeding resulting 
frx>m the dangerous constitutional peculiarity just men- 
tioned. To use caustics or red-hot Iron, which substances 
blister and break the sur&ce of the parts to which they 
are applied, is bnt to enlarge and increase the outlets for 
the sanguineous effusion; and such was even the result, 
it has been seen, where the carotid artery w^s tied. It is 
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not to be denied that where the blood is in a natural ooo- 
dition, and no singularity of system exists, the caustio and 
red-hot iron have often proyed effecti?e remedies; but 
where the case is of the peculiar kind noticed, they will be 
Ibund almost always to be not only qseless but injurious. 
Pressure, we repeat, is the only safe means that can there 
be resorted to. But the difi&culty is, how to M>ply that 
pressure with sufficient force and duration in all cases to 
render it suecessftiL To the general sur&oe of the body 
it may be usually applied without much trouble by means 
of common bandages ; but the matter is not so easy of ac- 
complishment in regard to the sockets of the teeth, where 
hawdous bleedings are unluckily most apt to occur. Here 
we haye to point to the subject first touched qq, gamely, 
to an inyention for attaining the desired ends (k compress 
ing the bleeding sockets of teeth ; and for the better com- 
prehension and {^preciatiop of whic)^ it is tl^t t^xe preciac^- 
wg obseryations haye been penne^. 

Dr Roberts, the profe^jpnal gentleman ^Unded tp in the 
statement of the case of Mr C. P., has the merit of invent- 
ing this 'Compress for Suppressing Bleedings after tiki 
EKtraotion of Tei^' Ui3 atteniion had long hem directed 
to tha sulked;, and such a ^^Uty a? that which occurre4 
^nder his eye i^ 1841-2, naturally increased his anxiety 
to provide a remedy in the event pf any similar accident 
ever afterwards takmg place. He had formed the distinct 
and decided oonelusion that that Famedy was to be found 
in prasfuni alon^ In a short ekt^k drafrn up by Pr 
Roberts, he says, * The ordinary plan of plugging usually 
adopts for chepk^ig l^leeding irom the gum or socket 
after a tooth has bc^n removed, would in most cases be 
quite efficient were it possible to keep up a untform prei^ 
$ur4. But from the difficult nature of the parts, the moia- 
ture of the mouth, ai^d iim restlessness of the patient, a 
common unsupported plug soon becomes loosened, though 
externally all may eveij seem secure ; apd the effusion may 
be going on actively, the blood descending into tlie stomach, 
or, as it oft^n does, forming a clot large enough to fill the 
mouth, and which acts most injuriously as a poultipe in 
keeping up the bleeding.' In sAch^oironmstancas Dr Ro- 
berts formad the idea of an apparatus for maintaining pres- 
sure, of a kind which we may feel it difficult to describe 
without a plate, but which is seen to be beautiftilly appli- 
cable on actual examination. It is plain that no large in- 
strument oould be used, as tha mouth oou]4 not hold it tat 
any length of UmBj and the breathing go on jMnveniently, 
not to speak of swallowing. The apparatus of Dr Roberts 
consists firstly of a ^ padded shield, or small stecl-plate, 
which is applied to one temple, and ft*om which ^ strap 
passes over the head diagonally, meeting there another 
strap whioh encireles tha head horizontally. Thus the out- 
line of a MB, firmly fiuiteoed to tha head, ia given. From 
iim same shield or sipall steelrplate to which these strapp 
are attached, there passes downwards a dpuble rod of 
steel, with a transverse bar inferjorly for entering the 
mouth. There are screws so arranged that this transverse 
bar, which has a stopper-point turned upwards at tha 
innar estnamity, can be fixed on any point or in mj «ocka> 
of the npp#r jaw, and mada by a pain of |^e said screws 
to give any ao^ijnt of ppe^ure upwards, while the straps 
around the hea4 give the necessary firm resistance at the 
other end. * The bars of steel are slim though strong, and 
the part in tha mouth gives no mora annoyaaae than a 
pipe would d/9. liquid food may be tsken while it is 
used, aad thnfi the 0ran4 dawiajntiun} pf fjcGBatWi migh^ 
be kept np for any length of tim^ 

The instrument^ thus rudely describjcd, is for use on the 
upper jaw. Another one has been formed by Dr Roberts 
for eases of bleeding from the lower jaw, and is of a more 
ample form. It consiits merely of a padddd bol^t^r for 
plaiang bei^eat^ ^ jaw exte«io|rly, of fa ppri^ portion, 
and of a transverse irod for entering U^e n^outh, w^th a 
pointed stopper, and % regulating screw-apparatus. ]$y 
the resistance again given by the bolster on tne jaw bc^ow, 
any amount of downward praasure can be applied. Under 
the stopper^nt any soft anbetanae, such aa a ping fii 
Unt, can be plaeed fm mtff ba daffaod ftt Pr Roberta 



prefers a bit of sponga pepared with wax, which expu^ 
from tha heat» a^d tiaSa to the ii^erease of the jfftum. 

These compressing instruments for aliecldng bkedia^ 
from the sockets of extracted teeth, ha?a ))eefi Aawu \j 
the inventor to the Royal {Society, and have not lolf k^ 
with the warm commendations of the memli»i, jnt kin 
also been honoured with the reward of a medal For osr 
own part, it seems to ua that such an apparatm ■ ca). 
culated to render the operation of tooth-drawing, «e » 
common now-ardays, much less {Hrecarious than before, id 
that its timeous use would prevent society from aguik?- 
ing to lament such an unfortunate case as that of Mr CP. 
It is true that pradi^)08ition8 to blaedhig 80 violent a&^ 
are uncommon, but many more persons are serioadj 
alarmed and ii^ured by efiuaions of blood after tu^ 
drawing than the world at large imagines; and, u tbt 
disease is often too painftil to be borne without an atts^ 
to gain relief ^t may do ^opd to let t^ p^Uc knowtbt 
human ingenuity has invented a remedy m case of tit 
worst. Besides, tli^e dangerous predispoaition te hlee£i^ 
may eaiat in tha system, soaroely ai^spected, till itskwi 
i^lfsomawl^Pf^lously, ToknAwofa?emai|y)4» 
hand is a copofort. 

Since the preceding remarks were drawn op, a cue 
has occurred, wliere, after two days* bledBng from t^ 
extraetien of a tooth, the inventor ef the Comprai vu 
called on to apply it, and affactad a atoppaga and care, a 
onoa immadiate aod lasting^ 



BIOaRAPHIGAL 8K|iTCH£9. 

Ths lifo^ character) »nd peculiaritiea of this 
dictator have hitherto ftirnished the biogr^ber aod v^ 
with ample materials for facetious narrative and scope ff 
laughter; but it is not the province of the ImrECcma 
laugh at the follies of men. Too much impraaaad vitfatkJ 
importance of time, both in relation to tfata hfo and «» 
nity, to view indifferently its precious hours ntterljsiS' 
spei^t, we pnrpose U> exJjjbit tl^e beau iJairly, find t« $£it- 
mate him justfy. 

Gentlemanly conduct, when regulated by ftat IdadM 
and forbearanee which ai« the source of true politaaeft 
must evar entitle its poaaessor to respect and estea; 
fiks^jdinua, formal etiquette, whicfi preacribe# the tatfst 
ture of a friendly greeting, or the extent of a bov, qa; 
produce a plausible exterior, but it as inevitably oomib 
tiie heart Teaching man to concear his true sentiniG^ 
and to throw the specious mantle of hypecariay anr ^ 
aoawietioaa and chanatar, it also laada him by imjnrfi 
\q doHbt all men and to despise t^iam. Xiord ChaetcM 
while he souglit to make his son a finished gientleiiuuir^ 
oculated him with the spawn of dissimulation and nisE* 
thropy. De Rochefoucauld, whose genius was sopenora 
his station, wrote maxims for mankiad wUefa an heartier 
and dehaaing in thair tandanay, being aanmflMid fron^l 
ol^servationa ef the smilijif paw>t(Qa w^piM^ '^ H 
coHTt of a frighly poUsJ^ad paUon iw4 wwa^*- ^i 
obscure i^di^ual^ haye a)so deceive4 themselves asl 
others by the assumption of an unqualified mauoerk::. 
Drees has always occupied a great portioB of attaadca ii 
savaffB M wMl lU eiriliaed nations, and it nwat ba aoofeasi 
tM if its worshipper^ do l^tla good to tl|a wGf^^^ 
little pracRcal eril. A w% to stoe jn dr^ jfl onie of 4i 
aspirations of ambition which ^ neither local nor dep^ 
dent upon the collateral advancement of those arts iM^ 
indicate a refined commanity. The I&diaB daadlf decb 
his hair with foalhera, poUsfaaa hia n«l aUn wHk b<^ 

fiU, on>ameftts j^ 8hirt» tosgjns, aj4 w<M^"tiiff 
pum and dyed hair, and V^ struts ^hfomf ti^wllagptJ 
pe admired by ^he children, laugjied at by the women, aci 
despised by the men. An Indian exquisite is a nanentrj 
who lives on the oomm^iwaalth, an ^^ of mnima^^ 
tha braves, but oanoniaa< by aal£adaratian; who leduo* 
b)nwa 9t4 fMorn outbalat^oad hy iJt^ ff>Vipf7i»(P<wrfp 
sonal deooratii)n ao4 ^-i^orahip. A S^pJim iMPV ^ < 
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mch more iipport^t person than the sayage one, not ab- 
inetlj, ]:)ut in relation to the community of wh|ch he is a 
member. The vanity of the former is fed ami stimulatec} 
y adulation and imitation ; that of the latter is inherent 
od is sustained by se'.f-loye alone, quickened by the reac- 
on which contempt always produces upon egotism. Tbe 
ae is thp ruler of the beau piondc, ike oictatgr to a philo- 
)pher of the cut of his coat, the cynosure pf taste, the 
prant of fkshion, who, by discarding Ijis yestments of to- 
ay, renders them * horrid* to-morrow. The Indian is only 
otentate OFcr hiipself ; his btau monde can boast of only 
Qc cosmopo^te ; the wages of his * macaronism' is con- 
impt Thus do different men estimate, according to their 
«wers, the qualities of the same principle. Cleanliness 
nd neatness of attire are public virtues which ha?e been 
ften regulated and enjoined by legUlative enactments, as 
rell as cherished and encouraged by the wise, who, while 
bej decry thp cynicispi of a Diogenes, can also smile ^ 
he i^traKlandyism of a BrummeU. We cannot estimatjB 
inj man correctly unless we do so by contrast The 
irople assertion of a quality involves a comparison, for it 
iroul4 t^ 1^9 distinction^ no individual qualification, to say 
^t % pi^n was goo4 if all men were sq. When contrasted 
Jien wiw the lives of other mep, the life of a be^u presents 
Afferent phases. It is either innocent or reprehensible. 
tnnoceDGiB which is dependent upon ignorance or position 
merits little praise; while a life pass^ in indifference to 
the sterner duties and requisites of humanity is worthy of 
condemnation. Beaux are butterflies -of ephemeral &shion 
which flatter about irhile the sun shines. Contrasted with 
the devastating loicust, their lives are ini^ocent; placed 
beside the ant, they become intrinsically insignificant, an4 
eren morp contemptible than their borrowed tinsil. We 
fear the C«sar^ »nd Napoleons of our race because they 
were 4eetroypr8 ; "^e venerate the Howards and Wilber- 
Ibrces becai^e * tney went about doing good \ * but wp have 
DO sympathy -^^bh the Nashes and Briifnmclls, for they 
waste the energies of immortal beings on what is profitless, 
^y dj^g^e man to the level of a peacock, or to a painted 
porpel^ vase, which is externally beautiful, but cold and 
emp^. They becgme the models of those whp could from 
their wealth greatly benefit their brethren, and teaching 
them the idol^-try gf selfishness, close up their sympathies 
in the shroad of ^sl^pn) fmd instruct thei^ to live for them- 



George Bryan Brnmmel], the inventor of stardied neck- 
CTchiefe and ot^er fiisbionable peculiarities, was bom in 
Westmuister on ti^e 7th of June, 1778. His father attracted 
the notice of Mr J/enkinson, afterwards Lord Liverpool, 
and obt^ed firo^i j^m a subordinate situation in the trea- 
sury Ofi^ which hp ^Ued with profit to himself and to the 
^^^^s^ACtion o| 14s patron, who recommended Inm to Lord 
Korth as t^ yo^ng fn&n perfectly qualified for an office of 
^rust l4)rd North appointed him to be his private secror 
^^* And retained him during his administration, which 
^i£d lor thfi period of twelve years. Mr BrummeU was 
& prudent W sagacious man, who, if he diol not transmit 
^ uigh pedigree to his children, as certainly left them no 
hereditary propensiti^ of the beau order. Ho married 
the youngest (Lughjber of Air Richardson of the lottery 
^^ and from his owi^ ^accumulations and her portibn, 
he laid the foundation of a very extensive fortune for each 
pf his three children. Aft«r toi^d North's resignation in 
l'fi2, he retired to the country, and resided at the Grove, 
^ Donnin^ton Castle, ^ place rendered f&pious during 
the wars of the Parliament. 

m 1788 he was appointed ][>igh sheriff of Berkshire, and 
his hoodo obtained the reputation oT being one of the most 
^pteahle in the county, as his visiters, among -^hom were 
fox and Sheridan, were the most jllustrious for wit and 
J'^^ The beau manifested no striking peculiarity in 
his chil4hood, and the only anecdote recorded of his aJinost 
J^tile years is an account <^ his distress at not )i>^g 
fhle to discuss a whole puddins ^hich his aunt had placed 
before him. fte was sent to Eloga at the age of twplte,'and 
^ Tas not long at that seminary till the boy indicated 
the man. Tfa. -orno ^^oot^oaoA r\f yitMA-v wit Ajfid flTAiitlemanlv 



mapners, was quiet and self-assured in his deportment, 
was scrupulously neaf in his dress, and so averse tp mud 
and rain, that his fellows soon observed him, and named 
him * Buck BrummelL' The boys of Eton and the Windsor 
bargemen frequently quarrelled, and one day about fifty 
lads capped an unlucky waterman. In tlie pride and 
triumph of the capture they were about to precfpititte the 
unfortunate man from the bridge into the Thames, when 
BrummeU approached them, and in his quietest most un- 
concerned tones said to them, * My dear fellows, don't ^end 
him into the river, the man is evidently in a high state of 
perspiration, and it almost amounts to a certainty that he 
will cateh cold.' The imperturbable gravity of dlie appel- 
lant and the bathos of the address were irresistible; the 
man ^as liberated, and the boys overcome with laughter. 
Brummell's schoolfellows had no reason to envy either his 
scholasdo or athletic eminence ; he neither sat at the head 
of the first form, nor was he an adept at fence or single* 
s^ck, but his stock was of the whitest and his buckles wcrs 
made of gold. He attained in his riper years the perfec- 
tion of exclusive worldliness; but one anecdote of his Eton 
d^ys seems to indicate that he then valued th^ good opinion 
of }ua fether. He had been guilty of some youthftil indis- 
cretion which had been reported to his feiber; the old 
gentleman, to mark his disapprobation of George's conduct, 
addressed a letter to him beginning with the simple intro- 
duction * George;' at the same time his elder brother re- 
ceived a card commencing with the endearing epithet of 
* My dear William.' Shortly after the advent of the butler 
with these missives, the beau was discovered in a flood of 
tears. When asked the cause of his distress he sobbed, 
and pointed first to * My dear William,' and then to the 
cold appellative * George.' 

George BrummeU left Eton in 1793, and entered at Oriel 
College, Oxford. He had every fecility for rendering him- 
self an accoi|iplisfaed scholar ; but tb6 solid advantages of 
education were discarded for the prosecution of that punc- 
tilious mannerism requisite to place him at the zenith of 
correct etiquette. He discarded a brotlicr Etonian because 
he had entered at a junior college; and he sacrificed his 
oldest friends for t^e acquaintance of embyro lords and 
earls. He never seemed anxious to be reokoned a learned 
lad, and the lore of his tutor was held at a discount But 
he became so fiiscinated with the comic songs and stories 
of a friend; and he studijed so well tiie best means of giving 
them effect, that ho left college with a higher reputatioti 
for wit and ftm than his preceptor. 

Brummell's fiither died in 1704, leaving a handsome 
provision for bis children, each of his two sons and daugh- 
ter receiving £80,000 when they came o^ age. About three 
months afi;er the death of hi^ fiither, BrummeU was ga- 
zetted to a cometcy in the tenth hussars, at that time com- 
manded by the Prince of Wales. 3%e cool asstirance and 
easy deportment of the youth, it is s^d, pleased the prince; 
the boy, instead of being abashed or feeting any inferiority 
in the company of his hjffhnessy conducted himself with so 
murh propriety and 8el^posse8sion, that the cometcy was 
an Kpprovmg gift from the prince. Adorned with tlie gay 
trappmgs of a hussar, and admitted to the company of the 
prince, Bn^mmell soon found himself intimate with ^me 
of the most dashing noblemen of the day. The Prince of 
Wales was thirtv-two years of age, and BrummeU was only 
sixteen when they became acquainted ; but- disparity of 
years did not affect their intimacy. The beau was almost 
always in attendance upon his royal patron ; he attended 
him as a page at the ceremony of his nuptials with Caro- 
line of Brunswick, and accomponieci them to Windsor 
directly afterwards. Occupying a distinguished position 
in that circle ^hich revolved round the heir-appArent to 
£he throne, he soon acquired a reputation for trit and re- 
finement, was copied and envied bv the gentlemen, and 
admired by the ladies. 

The foUowmg anecdote will answer a twotM purpose; 
it wiU first illurtrate the influence he obtained in fiishionable 
circles, and it wil also depionstrate his consummate in*- 
pudence: 'At a ball given by a great law lord in the 
TiMff-hhAurhood of Rus^ fiouare. a nmnd and fmnilc^ 
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beauty declined ereiy inyitation to dance. Erery atten- 
tion was paid to her, and solicitations, backed by protes- 
tations of admiration, were plied without effect; the lady 
kept her seat. At length, late in the evening, Comet 
Brummell was announc^, and he had scarcely made his 
bow to Uie scomftd miss when she rose, gave him her hand, 
and was soon skipping amongst her discarded loyers. As 
the beau approached one of them he inquired, with an air 
of great curiosity, who the ugly man near the chimney- 
piece might be? * Why, surely my good fellow you know 
him?' said the acqmuntanoe; 'that is the master of the 
house.' * No,^ replied the confident comet, * how should I? 
I was never invited.' ' Brummell had too high an opinion 
of himself to submit his person to the swords of cuirassiers 
or the bayonets of vulgar in&ntry ; and as he intended to 
be a harmless man of war, he did not apply himself very 
dUigently to acquire the theory of slaughter. He appeared 
so seldom upon parade that he did not know his own troop ; 
but as the mariner is guided by the lighthouse upon a dark 
and dangerous course, so was the accomplished Brummell 
cognisant of his troop firom the colour and form of a ftigle- 
man's nose. He was always late in appearing upon the 
parade ground, and he knew nothing of the position of his 
own troop firom any local circumstance ; he used therefore 
to walk Ms steed slowly along the line till he came oppo- 
site to the blue-nosed soldier, and then he drew up and 
took his position. During a longer than usual absence, a 
change had taken place in the arrangement of the troops, 
and the blue-nosed man was removed, unknown to Uie 
beau. The regiment was formed in line one day, the colonel 
was sitting on his horse looking proudly upon the warriors, 
when his delinquent subaltern rode slowly before the 
phalanx, and drew up in firont of the man with the peculiar 
nose. * How now, Mr Brummell,' shouted the colonel, * you 
are with the wrong troop.' ' No, no,' muttered the beau, 
turning round in Ms saddle and looking confidently, first 
at the nose and then at the colonel ; and then he added in 
a suppressed tone, * I know better than that ; a pretty thing 
indeed if I did not know my own troop.' As soon as the 
novelty of his military life wore off, he determined to retire 
fh>m the service, and this consummation was hastened by 
an order for the tenth to station themselves in Manchester. 
As soon as Brummell heard the order he waited upon the 
prince, who expressed some surprise at such an unusually 
early visit * After due apology the beau said, * Why, the 
fltct is, your royal highness, I have heard that we are ordered 
to Manchester. Now, you must be aware how disagreeable 
this would be to fM; I really could not go; think, your 
royal highness, Mcmchester, Besides, you would not be 
there. I have therefore determined, with your royal high- 
ness's permission, to sell out' * Oh ! by all means, Brum- 
mell, <k> as you please — do as you please' And tiius the 
beau, before he was of age, resigned his troop in the tenth. 
A year after he left the army he came into possession of his 
patrimony, and established himself in No. 4 Chesterfield 
street) May Fair. His establishment was small but elegant; 
and many noble lords, and even his highness of Wales, hon- 
oured him by eating his dinners. He was amongst Uiose who 
early eschewed powder, and he introduced starched neck- 
cloths, and attained such perfection in the art of tying that 
article of dress, that he lived without a rival in that particu- 
lar excellence. like many a great discovery, much specu- 
lation and practice were requisite to consummate this im- 
portant attainment, and if the cravat did not assume the 
right tie at the first attempt, it was thrown aside for a fresh 
successor and another effort. His valet was coming down 
fiturs one day with a quantity of these discarded cravats 
under his arm, and bdng asked concerning them, he re- 
plied solemnly, ' Oh, these are our fiulures.' Such are the 
employments of Uie leaders of ton, and to such pursuits 
do they attach a fictitious importance. His collar, which 
he always attached to his shirt, was so high that it hid 
his fiioe and head before it was folded down, and his neok- 
doth was at least a fbot in height before it was subjected 
to the same process. Brummell was a scrupulous dresser, 
and he subjected the habiliments of others to the most 
critical supervision. He was walking arm-in-arm with a 



lord in St James's Street one day, when he suddenljstoppel 
and asked his t^mpanion what he called those things d 
his feet * Why, dioes,' he replied.' * Shoes, are HkjV 
said Brummell, as he stooped to examine Quod. dutoiIj; 
< I thought they had been slippers.' 

The following is a parallel instance of the coolness and 
hypercritical character of the beau : * The Duke of Bed&rtl 
asked him for his opinion upon the merits of a new ecsL 
The beau examined him from head to foot as ctrefolljai 
Richard Swiveller did the person of Cheggs the market 
gardener, and after a long inspection of his dorsal tkv, 
ordered him to turn round while he proceeded with the tx* 
amination in front When the inspection was coscli^ 
Brummell stepped forward, and feeling the lappel frith ia 
finger and thumb, earnestly inquired, * Bedford, do j-» 
call this thing a coat?' ' In short, so high did this eta- 
summate exquisite rise in the world of fiishioD, that h 
divided its empire with the Prince of Wales, and evenbelj 
the preponderance. He became intimate with the ocs 
aristocratic families in the country, visiting their hooso 
and meeting with a welcome reception ; but the firiendsliifs 
which have not their foundation upon some stronger pris- 
ciple than that of fashion, are as fickle as fiishion's sdt 
and as weak as its regulators. The Prince of Wales isd 
Brummell quarrelled at last, and felt for each oUkt a 
violent enmity afterwards. The cause of this raptoR ii 
varioTisly stated ; some allege that the beau had used ik\ 
liberty to say, * Wales, ring the bell,' at some partj, acd 
the prince complying, ordered the beau's carriage; odtos, 
that it was in consequence of some sarcastic alhisioDSta 
the prince's fat person. We doubt not that the cause wu 
frivolous enough, nevertheless the rupture was final Meet- 
ing Brummell with a companion one day, the prince del£^ 
mined to give him a cut; he accordingly stopp^ the boa's 
acquaintance, but took no notice of BrummdL Not in tbe 
least disconcerted, the beau lingered close beside them, ani 
when they parted he inquired, loud enough to be head by 
the prince and all the bystanders, * I say, who is your U 
friend ? ' ThS prince was greatly annoyed, and Brmunell 
had ample revenge for the intended insult After the ter- 
mination of his intimacy with the Prince of Wales, Bna- 
mell became a frequent caller at the clubs. 

Brummell became the leader of a dub established bj a 
person named * Watier,' fix)m whom the combioadoo ^ 
rived its title. They were distinguished by an antipatiy 
to literary people ; but excepted Lord Byron fnm tb 
aversion, who applied to them the soubriquet of * dandip. 
They were gamblers, and Brummell inherited in a bigb 
degree the debasing passion for play. At one time » 
gained twenty-six thousand pounds, but ultimately lost fail 
all, and became beggared. We have se^ him at tte 
height of fashion, courted and caressed by those vbo 
wished to shine in the giddy empire of ton ; and so gmt 
in his own estimation, that he considered a nod to ad^ 
tante as ample requital for a large sum of money. Nov v« 
behold him, unsupported by noble principles, unsostaiBfli 
by a sense of moral rectitude, exposing the hoUow fooiida- 
tion of his Epicurean honour, and sinking into degradaticfi, 
when his sense of right was weighed in the bafasoevith 
his passion for pleasure. He became involved in a tras* 
saction with a friend, which rendered him ameoable to 
the law, and he quitted clandestinely the stage of his gloi? 
and disgrace. His tradespeople had become clamoroos, 
too, for money ; but he preserved a calm unruffled demcta- 
our amidst the ruin he had brought upon himself Tte 
night before his flight to Calais he sent a card to a/fM 
asking two hundred pounds in loan. That friend setf 
him a laconic fiilsehood in lieu of the money. On the 
night of the 16th of May, 1816, the beau attended thi 
opera. He retired early, however, and stepped into > 
chaise, provided by a noble friend, which drore to 
rapidly towards the coast On the way, he exchaniw 
his first conveyance for his own carriage, which he W 
sent before, and arrived at Dover on the morning of u» 
17th. He put his carriage on board the p«*«^;J^ 
landed in Calais, an expatriated man. He establisW 
himself in the house. otMosM^W? §U^ft a 1»^«^'"^ 
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althoii^ supported by the precarious donations of his 
Aristocratic aoquaintanoes, he launched into a course of 
extravagance unparalleled in the history of splendid men- 
fidty. His passion for grandeur was not in the least 
ibated by his misfortunes. Furniture of the rarest irork- 
nanship, and Sevres china of the most beautiful patterns, 
fere procured from Paris at great expense. The money 
fhich enabled him to support his extrayagances, was 
lometimes sent to him anonymously, and sometimes paid 
Dto the bank of M. Lcyeux at Calais, to Brummell's credit ; 
mt independent of the sums sent him, and they were large, 
le was inextricably inyolved in debt To deny that Sie 
)eaa'8 mtellect was capable of high cultiyation, would be 
lessen the responsibility he incurred, in neglecting the 
mproTement of his mind for the decoration of his body, 
ffhen it pleased his fkncy, or was likely to be productiye 
>f effect, he could exhibit no mean powers of poetry ; and 
ie fiMaKty with which he acquired the French hmguage 
tt Calais, was a reproof to his comic song acquirements at 
)xford. He was admitted into the best society in Calais, 
ind occasionally some of his English acquaintances would 
;ro6s the Straits, call upon him, and inyite him to dine at 
h&i hotel Thoughtless and extravagant as ever, the ultra 
selfishness of his habits increased rather than diminished 
tfter his flight : he accepted invitations to dinner from even 
nUgar people ; but he was careful to conceal these engage- 
nents from his fashionable friends. At length, at the ur- 
^t solicitations of his confi'eres in England, he was ap< 
Minted British Consul at Caen, a town in Normandy: 
uod after signing away £820 of his salary to Leveux the 
Muiker, until the liquidation of a debt of 24,000 fr-ancs, he 
leparted for the scene of his appointment, with only the 
"emaining £80 of his income to support his dignity, all 
top^ of eleemosynary aid vanishing as he departed from 
^lais. He remained a week at Paris, on his way to 
i^aen, and arrived at the latter place on the 5th October, 
1880. While he remained in Paris he gave another in- 
tiQce of his gross assurance and folly. He examined all 
be SQuflfboxes in the Palais Royal and the Rue de la Paix, 
^ finding none to please him, he ordered a celebrated 
loldsmith to make him an enamelled gold one, which was 
cost him two thousand five hundred frames, or more than 
08 consular income for a year. At Caen, as at London 
od Calais, he was still an impudent and punctilious 
^dj, insulting those who invited him to dine, by alluding 
arcastically to the viands, and involving himsetf in debt, 
^ he mi^it have three clean shirts a-day, a corres- 
ondmg number of collars and neckcloths, blacking at five 
f'Mii^ a bottle, and perftunery of various kinds to scent 
wi oil his wig. His duties as consul were not of a very 
BrioQs or lafcK)rious order; that of his toilette occupied 
im for three or four hours each day ; he had merely to 
ign his name occasionally at the consnlar office, the duties 
eing all discharged by deputy. But he had to display his 
erson to the great people of Caen, and this could not be 
wie by proxy. It was discovered, however, that the 
^tnsol of Caen was a sinecurist, and Lord Palmerston an- 
oiled the office in 1832, leaving the beau without a regu- 
ir income; and what was almost of as much importance, 
"iihout credit. As soon as the abolition of the consulate 
w announced, his creditors flocked to his hotel with their 
2<»imt8, and completely besieged him; and so greatly 
V he annoyed by these applications, that he determined 
) send BIr Armstrong, a resident of Caen, to England, to 
cplam his position and raise funds to rescue him from his 
nbarrassments. Still amidst his troubles he maintained 
■a nsnal easiness of demeanour; he wrote elegant trifles 
>> the ladies of his acquaintance, and manifested as much 
'action for trifling occupations as he had hitherto done. 
A was, however, tormented with the dread of a jail, and his 
^'^^i and the deprivation of his usual recreation, perhaps, 
't)diiced paralyms. He was twice attacked ; the second 
je in April, 1884, at the table cThoU of the hotel in 
nwh he redded. He still had hopes of relief from the 
^^^rnment* in the shape of compensation for the loss of 
^ consulate, or he expected a new appointment in Italy ; 



Granville, which aggravated his bodily infirmities, and 
drove him to the use of opiates to relieve his spasms. In 
May, 1885, the Hdtel d'Angleterre was surrounded by 
gendarmes, and the poor paralytic beau was taken to pri- 
son in an agony of tears, at the instance of M. Leveux, the 
Calais banker. 

This recital might draw tears fi>om the eye of compas- 
sion and stir the heart with pity, suggestive as it is ofthe 
utter misery of a fellow-being ill fitted to bear such a tre- 
mendous reverse ; yet justice can sternly look upon his 
fiite, and view in it an inevitable retribution. Brummell 
continued in prison for two months and seventeen days, 
^metimes desponding, sometimes gay and lively; but 
feeling and complaining bitterly of Uie want of his usual 
dinners, for he was a gourmand as well as a beau. 

Meantime his friend Armstrong visited London, and 
calling personally on Bmmmell's old companions, obtained 
-sufficient to satisfy M. Leveux And his other creditors ; 
his relatives also largely contributed for this object* and 
a provision of £120 a-year was made for him after his libe- 
ration. Sixty pounds were paid for his board, and the 
other sixty was disbursed by Mr Armstrong for his other 
wants. The beau's accounts for primrose gloves, sou de 
Cologne, and patent blacking, amounted to more than the 
residue of his allowance, and consequently his executor 
had to resort to the alternative of crying down the beau's 
credit To supply himself with fiincy biscuits, and other 
trifles which had become necessary to him, he sold his 
watches and other articles of bijouterie. Gradually he be- 
gan to manifest a want of personal neatness and cleanli- 
ness ; and eventually he became as miserable as he had 
been imperial in the ranks of fiishion. His intellect sunk 
into a dreamy obscurity ; it occasionally flickered in the 
gloom of incipient insanity, recollections ofthe past came 
back upon him, and he held imaginary parties and received 
ima gin ary visiters, obtaining from the recollections of for- 
mer days his only consolatbn for the altered present. In 
the close of 1887, his wits were gone, and his wardrobe also 
reached the bordera of annihilation ; he had only one pair of 
torn trousers, one coat torn in several places, and his linens 
were in shreds. Yet his misfortunes drew little compas- 
sion fit)m his former assodatee ; they passed him in the 
street with some sarcastic allusion on nis wardrobe, and 
laughingly contrasted his present with his past condition. 
He was caricatured and jibed by the very boys, so utterly 
had he fidlen. At lengUi disease, combined with his de- 
rangement, rendered him so disgusting, that the keeper of 
the Hotel d'Angleterre reused to allow him to occupy his 
rooms any longer. Arrangements were therefore nuMie for 
placing him in the Bon Sauver, a lunatic asylum, under 
the management of * the Sisters of Charity,' and he was 
accordingly conveyed thither in the begimiing of 1889. 
When his attendants went to carry him to this retreat, he 
was sitting dressing a wig, and so intent was he upon the 
operation, that he refiised to tak3 an airing. Force was 
at last resorted to, and then the miserable beau ^urieked 
out* in the dread of being conveyed to prison. He was 
most carefully watched and attended durmg his residence 
in the Bon Sauver ; and he was frequently visited by the 
English clergymen. We extract the following melancholy 
record from a letter by a reverend gentleman : * Mr Brum- 
mell appeared quite incapable of conversing on religious 
subjects. I failed in every attempt to lead Us mind (if he 
can be said to have retained any power of mind) to tiieir 
consideration. I never, in the courae of my attendance upon 
the sick, aged, and dying, came in contact wiUi so painM 
an exhibition of human vanity and apparent ignorance 
and thoughtlessness, of and respecting a ftitnre state ; for 
I have before visited persons whoso mental powers were 
equally shattered ; but still it was possible to touch some 
chord, connected with religion, to which they responded, 
perhaps weakly and imperfectly : with him there was some' 
response when sounded on worldly subjects, none on reli- 
gious.' In this state this victim of vanity died on the 80th 
of March, 1840, and was buried in the Protestant cemetery 
of the town of Caen, whg:«|^j|g;p!i|^^e ji^ lo^cates his 
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What an illufitratioD of Tanity and the wprthlessncps of 
fucb a aentiment does this man s life Aimish. Grandeur, 
gaiety, Tice, expatriation, poverty, irretchedness, and in- 
sanity, were the alternations of his career. With wealth 
and talent, though of humble ancestry, he could hare 
shone in a more honourable sphere than that which, he 
adorned. But Witii inordinate ideas of self-exaggeration, 
and desires to lead, he became the victim of his self-created 
didease for foshionable follies. The Spartans intoxicated 
their helots to teach their children to shun the degradation 
of drunkenness. We do not admire the principle of impas- 
ing involuntary vipes or pains on men evei^ for an ex- 
ample ; bnt when the vicious,, the vain, or unfortunate are 
80, despite of the teachings and warnings of the experienced 
Stnd good, they are legitimate objects of criticism ; and it 
becomes imperative upon us to point out their errors and 
omissions, lest Uie varnish with which a spurious sympathy 
Covers their actions, may induce the young or inexperienced 
to Sympathise with them, and imitate their follies. We 
trust that those who have perused the preceding skeich 
will feel that reprobation and pity are the o^ilv sentiments 
that can stir them in their contemplation of the charact^ 
of the celebrated Beau BnunmelL 



ptiTSICAt OEOGRAI^Ht. 

THE EABTH. 

Thb 6arih was supposed by the aiicients to be an extended 
plane. Perhaps nothing at first sight appears more indu- 
Ditable, and certainly tiiere is nothing which the deductions 
and observations of science have more clearly demonstrated 
to be erroneous. Instead of the earth being a plane sur- 
fhce of vast extent, it is a spherical body, approaching 
hearty to a globular fbrm. The prooft of this are so nu- 
merous, that, instead of encumbering the mind of the readet 
by all that might He addno^^ irt shall endeavour to select 
a few of the more convincing. Several navigators, as Drake 
and Magellan, by continuing to sail constantly in one gene- 
ral direction, have arrived at the same place whence they 
set out. It ii quite evident that thi^ could not have been the 
ease, were the earth a planev as the longer they sailed the 
fiirther they would have departed from the place which 
tiiey had left. An itelipse of the moon is caused by the 
edrth coming between the sun dnd the moon, and inter- 
cepting a portion of the sun's rays. When in this position, 
the earth casts a shadow upon the surface of the. moon; 
and every person is aware, that the shadow of a body is 
uniformly of the same shape as the body itselfl The shadows 
of a body differ in size^ according to circumstances, but 
never in shape. It invariably happens that the part of the 
mobn which is eclipsed, or that obscured by the shadow of 
the earth, has a circular appearance ; and as no other than 
a circular body can cast acircular shadow, it i^ beyond a 
doubt that the earth must be circular. The pole-star is a 
fixed point in the heavens, which never appears to change 
its position with respect to the other stars. If the earUi 
were a level surfece, its height above the horizon would al- 
ways appear to be the same. It is found, however, that as 
an observer proceeds northward, the pole-star seems to take 
6 more elevated position above the horizon, and to sink as 
he goes southward. This can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the earth is of a globular form. It has a 
daily motion round its axis, from west to east; and hence 
the sun appears to move round the earth from east to west ; 
but as he does not become visible to all places on its sur- 
fiice at the same time, it is clear that the earth cannot be a 
plane; and the difference of the times at which he reaches 
different meridians, can be explained only in reference to 
the sphericity of the earth. This proves that the earth is 
also circular front east to west. These circimistances are 
so conclusive, tliat none can doubt or dispute the force of 
their concurrent te&timony in fevour of the earth's rotun- 
dity. From observations on the pendulum, which had been 
made in Cayenne, near the equator^ Newton was led to 
xtflect that ttie cSKrtii mi^t not b6 an exact sphere. Vari- 
ous methods were accordingly employed to ascertain its 
curvature ; and the results of the investigations harmonise 



90 ftilly» that ttdr accuracy may be entii^ly relief ra. 
Eleven measurements o^ arcs of the meridian have be« 
made oy the most eminent scientific men in different |ara 
of the world — from Peru, withih 1 deg. of the equator, isj 
Qweden, 16 deg. nortli, tt is interesting to otsfervfe frca 
their results, that the degree measured at Pern is snalkst 
and at Sweden largest ; and that the size of tlie degi^ grv 
duall V increases by a very littlfe, till it reaches ilie grti^sti 
that has been measured. It is evident thai the drrarr dj-j 
tance between two bodies separated from each other by « 
curved surface, will not be so great as that between t^oti 
the same distance frx)m each other, nleasurcd on a plasi 
surface. Hence, it spears that, since the apparmt ec c^ 
the degrees increases as they recede from the equator, tbd 
must be described on a surface approaching more tc i 
plane. The curvature of the earth has also been ded^ 
from experiments with the pendulum, and frtim certain aJ 
qualities on the moon's surface. The vibration of the p«ej 
dulum is known io be produced by gravitation ; tjA tiid 
farther the pendulum is from tne centre of the earth, tk^ 
slower is its ribration. A pendulum at the equator h fool 
to move more slowly than at the pole ; and hence it is cw 
eluded that the equator is &rther than the pole from tba 
centre of the earth. The measurements of &<* mi " 
make the degree of oblateness 1-299; the result is the 
l?y the lunar method ; and by the experiments with the , 
dulum 1-288. The earth, therefore, instead of being an 
act sphere, somewhat resembles an oranre ; and the dif^j 
ence between the equatorial and polar aiuneiers is 
rally .reckoned ab<?ut 27 miles. 

tt is ascertained by mathematical demonstratian, 
the earth, has a mean diameter of nearly fight IhonssrA 
mileky and consequently a circimiference of about ftr«f»| 
five thousand milis. Its whole surfkce, therefore, 8roooBt| 
to tipo hvndred millions of sq\iare tmles — an extent wLid^ 
no finite mind can gra^p. Scotland, including all t:i 
islands connected wiui it, comprises a superficial 'arts cq 
neariy thirty thousand square miles ; the surfiice of lU 
globe is therefor^ about seven thousand times larger ttii 
&ie whole of Scotland. Europe comprehends three mlHmJ 
seven hundred fffousand square miles. .The earth pre^tjia 
a surfiice sixty-jive times greater Ihan Eumpe, vith its nw 
nierous and extensive Idngdoms. If, as is highly prolabW 
from considerations afterwards to be stated, the earth b? J 
solid body, and not a superficial shell, its solidity is eq:al 
to no less a mass or matter than two httndred and ^ttj 
thousand millions of cubical miles. Figures may htnnber^ 
but the mind cannot comprehend the limits of oilr abr-iej 
It struggles in vain to form a distinct conception of sufh^ 
mass, and desists from the abortive attempt^ under iM 
humbling consciousness of its utter incapacity. The a^ 
peopled by nine hundred millions of human beings, te£«J 
ing with animated existence, .is but ah isolated spot in ifc^ 
vast and magnificent dominions of the bmiiipotent Serfn 
reign of the universe. The couniless myriads of living 
beings throughout the vride compass of nature, are not «'.* 
all known to his omniscient eye, but Iheir want! la^ 
wishes, their thoughts and purposes, are mniiifest to Ha 
to whom darkness is as light, and the creation as a spect 
Their mpst trivial actions arie subjected to his control, ^^ 
rendered subservient to the accomplishinent M his par- 
poses. Shall pimy man, whose loftiest flights of fkncy cts- 
not scan the mighty fabric of thie universe, whose nob!e^ 
powers of thought are inadequate to reach the grandoc, 
or appreciate the glory of creation, presume to reast tfc^ 
power, impugn the wisdom, and arraign the justice of Um 
on whom depends the concatenation of all events ! ' 

Various methods have been employed to det^ettoie tba 
densitv of the globe ; and the investigations on this ?ubj?rf 
have attained such a degree of accuracy thAl, in the opmi«i 
of Sir John Herschel, the weight of the entire mass d^f 
earth is as well known as that of any mineril(»?cal ^-'O- 
men in a cabinet It may seem astonisliing ftna bcredibl^i 
to the inexperienced reader, but it Is nevertheless trw. ; 
that science has enabled man to tell precisely the wegi^ j 
oIf the terraqueous globe, and to a^rtain how tottdi heat^ ! 
y is than if it were a cubical bod^ of water. fMi ^ \ 
J 
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riments -with the plumb-line, the pendalinii, and the tor- 
sion balanoe, it is demonstrated that the earth has a mean 
densitj of 6.6 ; or, in other words, that it is fully five and 
a half times heavier than the same bnlk ot water would 
beu The rocks and substaaoes which form the solid 
part of the earth*s snr^nce have a mean deiisity of 2.7 ; 
and it is reckoned that the mean density of the dry land 
and the ocean together eannot exceed l.C. these &ct8 
lead us to conclude, not only that the earth is a solid 
body, but tiiat tiie pressure towards its centre must be 
efiortnona, or that it eontains within its bowels a mineral 
mass flir exceeding the weight of the materials found near 
its msT&ce. The tesearches of mankind into the interior of 
the globe bftTe been o(mlmed within a limited range, the 
actual sphere of their penetration haring in no case ex- 
ceeded 8000 feet below the surfoce. The deepest mine in 
the world, that of Eitzpuhl, in the Tyrol, is only 2764 feet; 
Tet, in consequence of those conyulsions of nature which 
haTe denmgod the position of the strata, geologists have 
extended their investigatious over a depth of ten miles ; 
they oan discover the nature and form of plants that flourish- 
ed, and of animals that existed, lus is supposed, long ant^ 
rior to the crea^n of man. They can track the path de- 
scribed by the tortoise, thousands of years ago, over the 
aanda of Britain, with as much certainty as the hunts- 
iban can trace tlM vestiges of the hare on the soft snow of 
winter. 

Pythagoras, &ur hundred yeal*8 before ihe Christian era, 
eonjeetored and taught that the sun is the oentre of our 
system, and that the planets revolve round him. His theory, 
being tiien unsupported by &cts, attracted but little atten- 
tion, and wa^ eoturely superseded by that o( Ptolemy, who 
flourished in the second century, and inculcated the idea 
that the sun and all the other heavenly bodies revolve 
rotmd the earth. This was universally believed till the 
middle of the sixteenth c^tury, when Copernicus, a Prus- 
sian astronolnef, revived the system of Pythagoras. His 
doctrine, at the time when it was published, rather startled 
the minds of men than convinced their judgment, and gained 
no adlierents, except a few philosophers and students. Ga- 
lileo, an Italian philosopher, adopted the view of Copemi- 
eua ; but so powerfol and prevalent wad the bigotry of the 
ehtiroh, that he was brought befere the inquisition, on a 
charge of maintaining opinions at variance with the ortho- 
doity of the times, was thrust into prison, and forced to ab- 
jure his belief in the motion of the earth. It remained for 
our own immortal Newton to establish the truth of the 
Copemican system on a maUiematical basis ; and, notwith- 
standing the rivalry and prejudice of the continental ma- 
thematicians, it may be confidently asserted, that there is 
not now a philosopher in Europe who does not pay homage 
to the genius of Sir Isaac, by resting his belief on the fects 
which he has demonstrated. He established the existence 
of two forces in continual operation throughout all matter, 
denominated, from their different tendencies, centripetal and 
oentrlAigftL By means of these two influence all the 
planets ref olve in their spheres, with the sun as their centre, 
whose attractive power is greater than that of the other 
bodies which revolve around him, inaslnuch as he is supe- 
rior to them in magnitude. 

There need be less Wonder at the oppositioh whidi the 
Oopemican theory experienced in an ignorant age, when 
it is reflected that it repres^ts our World to exist under 
circumstances so very different from what the apparent 
evidence of ihe senses would seem to indicate. In the 
first place, the earth is proved to be continually revolving 
in a definite course or orbit round the sun, and perform- 
ing a complete revolution of this kind in 365 days, 5 hoursi 
48 minutes, 49.7 seconds. In this unchanging cotu^ she 
travels at the tate of 1110 miles every minute, while, by 
an admirable provision, different parts of her surfece are 
alternately made to receive the direct rays of the great cen- 
tral luminary, thus producing the changes of the seasons^ 
without which great t>art of that surfeoe Would be alto- 
gether uninhabiiable. Again, the sun and till the oth^ 
eelestial bodies appeal^ to our eyes to move round the 
earth from east to west every twenfy-feur hours. This 



however, sdenoe proves to be an Illusion, since, as already 
mentioned, this motion Actually exists in the earth itsei, 
which is incessantly revolving in a direction from west to 
east round its own axis— an imaginary line supposed to 
be drawn through its centfe from north to south — and 
thereby producing thfe alternations of day and night 

It would be impossible here to adduce all the argu- 
ments by which these iacts have been established. The 
Sim's diameter is eight hundred and eighty-two thousand 
miles, or a hundred and twelve times that of the earth; 
his sixe is one million and a third, and his weight three 
hundred and fifty-Jive thouidtnd times greater thati the 
earth's. Were the sun, a body it) much larger than the 
earth, to revolve rottnd it, the etfect would te absolutely 
tinguloTf as it would be contrary to all the ascertained laws 
of matter by which the universe in bound together, and by 
which its phenomena are explained, there is no argument 
that can be adduced against the motion of the earth which 
carries the least force to a philosophic mind ; indeed, the 
only thing in the shape of an objection is fbunded on the 
apparent stability of the earth. It is quite clear, however, 
that the testimony of our senses cannot be admitted as de- 
cisive evidence in such a case, since we are deceived by 
them exactiy in the same manner when we pass along the 
coast in a ship» or a railway in a carriage. We are not 
sensible of our motion ; and the objects which we know to 
be fixed appear to be moving. Besides, it is rendered more 
probable that the earth moves round Its own axis than 
that the sun moves round the earth, by considering what 
must be the rate of motion of the two bodies in the dif- 
ferent cases. Supposing that the earth moves round its 
axis in twenty-four hours, and that, as before stated, its 
circumference is 25,000 miles, it Is found, on dividing 
the 25,000 by 24, that every part at the equator must 
move at the rate of a little more than a thouMnd miles 
an hour. Again, the sun is ninety-five tniUions of miles 
from the eartii, and the circimiference of th^ circle which 
he would have to describe in his motion rorlnd the earth 
may be found near enough for our purpose, by multi- 
plying the 95,000,000 by 6, which would ^ve a circuit of 
five hundred and seventu millioni of miles ; and, dividing 
this by 24, we find that the sun would have to tratel at the 
rate of twentyfour.milionsofmiksan hour. We cannot, 
of course, say that this is impossible ; but any candid mind, 
in the absence of all proof to the contrary, will admit, that 
the former case is much the more probable. On contem- 
plating the enormous size and velocity of the numerous 
bodies that float through space, the mind is led to think of 
the prodigious momentum of these swift and ponderous 
orbs. Who can conceive the dread concussion and direftil 
destruction which would be occasioned, were one of them 
to deviate in the smallest degree from its fixed courte I How 
sublime the thought, that these mighty masses are control- 
led by the same power that regulates the fiiUing of the 
snow, and the gentle breath of evening— that directs the 
motions of the minutest animalcula, and weaves the at- 
tenuated web of the spider. 



CLIFF COTTAQBw 

In the south-western district of one of the northerh counties 
of England, there is, or there was upwards of fifty years 
ago, a vilhige, or rather a hamlet, so singularly secluded, 
that> without some clew to its locality, a stranger might 
have spent many months in search of it without sueceedhig 
in liis object. TbJB hamlet, which we shall call Cragbum, 
lay at the very bottom of a deep narrow ravine, which had 
evidentiy been formed by some poweriUl convulsion of 
nature. A narrow, winding, toilsome horse-road formed 
ahnost the only method of ingress and egress to the few 
inhabitants of Cragbum. After windmg hithei^ and thither 
until it enabled its traversers, by sbw and painftil steps, 
to reach the upper surface of the mountiun, the road took 
its course in a soutiierly direction until, after many a toils, 
it mingled its dust with that of a more frequented liigh- 
way at a short distance from a small sea-port town. 
We said that this road was cUmost the only path Itito 
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the hamlet; bat we must except certain hazardous zigzag 
tracks fSrom the bottom of the dell up the all but perpen- 
dicular cliffs by which it was hemmed in. These tracks 
exercised the skill and hardihood of the youths of Crag- 
burn, who, at any time, would have preferred risking their 
limbs in the daring ascent, to having their effeminacy pro- 
claimed by taking the more commonplace and safer road 
with which their elders were fain to content themseWes. As 
to the hamlet itseli^ there was little about it to attract no- 
tice. About twenty small cottages were scattered here and 
there on either side of a brook or beck, which rising firom a 
spring at one end followed the course of the valley until lost 
amid the interstices of the broken cliffs at the oUier ; these 
cottages formed the more prominent part of the scenery so 
far as human habitation was concerned. More retired, 
and almost hidden firom view by the trees with which they 
were surrounded, were two dwellings of a somewhat more 
commodious size and ambitious appearance. One of these 
was the residence of the curate of Cragbum ; of the other 
we shall presently have to speak more at large.. To com- 
plete the picture, we must not omit the little church, which, 
somewhat detached from the village, and surrounded by 
its correspond^gly small grave-yard, seemed scarcely 
capable of containing even 8ie limited population of the 
valley. Such then was Cragbum fifly years ago. 

The arrival of a stranger in so primitive a village was 
an event which could not flul to exdte some degree of 
curiosity among its inhabitants. Accordingly, every dwell- 
ing sent out its quota of gazers when, towards the noon 
of a summer's day, in the year 178-» an unknown way- 
farer was observ^ slowly descending the road alread^^ 
spoken of. The stranger was a young man respectably 
accoutred, but evidently wayworn ; and the observation he 
had attracted, together with a few clownish remarks from 
the villagers whicli reached his ears, appeared to improve 
neither his spirits nor temper. With a hasty exclamation,' 
which sounded grievously like an imprecation, he quickened 
his pace and passed on. But another, though a more po- 
lite interruption awaited him. The curate of the village 
had, from his window, watched the stranger, noticed his 
demeanour, and, it might be, fiithomed his wants, for, 
stepping from his door as the youth passed his garden 
gate, he courteously invited him to turn aside fh)m his 
journey and take the chance which a bachelor's meal in a 
country parsonage-house might afford. It was no super- 
fluous act of hospitality thus manifested. The young pe- 
destrian had that morning left Seabeach, the searport town 
previously indicated, on an exploratory tour, and had been 
looking in vain for a roadside hostelry, upon the exist- 
ence of which he had too rashly calculated for the neces- 
sary supply of his appetital wants. 

* And you must have travelled much f^trther before you 
would have met with any supplies from such a source,' 
replied Mr Evelyn, for such was the name of the rural 
divine. * It is one of the blessings of this isolated spot that 
we have no village alehouse to corrupt our habits and 
morals.' 

* Your people are somewhat rude and over-curious,' re- 
marked the stranger, * however good their morals may be.' 

< Oh, you must allow somethings' said the curate, * for 
the rarity of a visit such as yours. Wh^ such a circum- 
stance does take place, we all seem to have a right to make 
the most of it, though each in his own way. Tou see my 
very footboy looks at you with amazement; and as to my- 
self why, have I not tricked you into bestowing upon me 
the charity of your society * 

* Tou have a fair right to it, sir,' interrupted the guest, 
* for otherwise I should have fared as badly to-day as a 
sailor on short allowance. But are visiters so yery scarce 
with you?' ' 

* So much so,' rejoined Mr Evelyn, < that during the six 
years I have lived at Cragbum, you are, I believe, almost 
the &r8t actual stranger that has set foot within its bor- 
ders.' 

* Ha ! indeed,' sud the stranger, with an appeanmoe of 
interest which he had not before exhibitei * Well, I 
should not dislike it on that account' 



' A fSsw weeks' residence might alter your ynews,* np&d 
the curate, with a smile. 

* Not at all ; by the way, I observed an trntemuotodlniBe 
at the Airther end of the village; can yon teU me whether 
it could be hired?' 

* Certainly it can; though I fbar there is little hope of 
its being so. The late owner occupied it himself until Ibs 
death, which took place a f^ weeks ago ; and in sndi a 
lonely spot as iiaa, it is not likely to meet with anotber 
tenant' 

<I don't know that!' hastily returned the jooHM 
guest * Tou must know that I have taken a strange hkiag 
to this village of vours. I have lived in a crowd, sir, m& 
I am sick to death of it ; and the solitude df this place fan 
inexpressible charms for me. I hate the world, sir; Ifai^ 
it with a perfect hatred. I would be a second Cnaot 
could I but find his happy island; but this place majih 
—it shall do.' 

He spoke so rapidly and fiercely that Mr Evelyn wu 
both startled and amused. Apparently the better fedin; 
predominated, for he looked humorously at his ezdtei 
companion, and quietly interposed — ' Bnt the savagee^ Z17 
good sir.* 

* The savages ! ' exclumed the youth irith evident per 
turbation. < Ton don't mean to say, sir — but I beg pa^ 
— ah, I take you now ; you mean the natives. Oh, we shall 
be very good friends. But to come at once to the peiat: 
if you can direct me to the landlord of yonder oottige I 
shall feel obliged to you.' 

* That is easily done,' siud Mr Evelyn, * since I h^ipa 
to be the sole executor of the late owner, and have the kej 
of the house in my study. There is some old-fuhkned 
ftuniture in the house, which might be hired with it: ud 
as to the terms — ^but are you reedly serious^ sir, in joar 
wish?' 

' Quite serious, I assure you. I like your village imr 
zingly ; and I dare say we shall come to terms.' 

* Tou had better look at the place bdbre you decide^' 
resumed the curate. * I must tell you honestly that ii is 
not well adapted for a family.' 

The young man laughed and then blushed. < I haire no 
fiunily,' he said ; * I am alone in the world, without even a 
relation to care fbr me. Parents, sisters, brothers, wi£^ 
friends, are aU terms of no import or si^^iificance to m. 
I stand alone.' 

* Alas I' replied Mr Evelyn ; < so young and so estirdj 
bereaved ! Tours is a painful condition.' 

* Not without its advantages,' hastily returned the 
stranger; * since it gives me unlimited control pver mj 
ovm actions, as well as the means to indulge my on 
whims. As to the house,' he continued, ' I wiU take it on ; 
your recommendation.' 

< But I have not recommended it,' said the cunte. 

* On your description, then.' 

* But I have not even described it' 
' Well, well, without either description or 

tion, I vrill take it The fact is, sir —but no matter— I am 
enraptured vrith this solitude. And as to the terms'— ie ! 
laid a bank-note of some value on the table — * make yoor 
own terms, and place this to the credit of hatf^-year's 
rent Whatever else is necessary I vrill pay ; and if I an 
not tired of the place at the end of that time, I shiU ooo- 
sider myself at liberty to remain your tenant' 

* Well, sir,' said Mr Evelyn, ' I must not refbse a tenaot 
thus offered ; but — I mean when do you propose to take 
possession of the house ? ' 

* To-morrow,' replied the stranger. * I will retnni to- 
morrow and make what fUrther arrangements are neces- 



And by what na me ' 
* Brown, sir ; Brown is my name ; Henry Brown.* 
Within a week after this interview, the untenanted hooM 
showed unequivocal signs of occupancy. The irindov 
shutters were thrown b/ick, the doors and windows vere 
open, and a thick column of smoke curled firom the one 
chimney, which arose in sturdy proportions above tiie 
rooC But previous to tiiis, it had been known by eferj 
*" Tizea Dy 'v_jv>'\^^^) 
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inhabitant of Cragbnm, young and old, that a single gentle- 
man was ooming to live at Cli£f Cottage, for so the tenement 
was called ; that, through the medium of Mr Erelyn, he 
had engaged a joong lad, the son of a poor widow, to wait 
npon him as his constant attendant; and that the widow 
herself) for a certain consideration, was to superintend all 
tiie necessary operations of housewifery to which her son 
was thought inadequate. The cottage, as Mr Evelyn had 
hinted, had nothing positively to recommend it It was, 
hi &ct, but a step or two above the tenements occupied by 
the shepherds and labourers of the hamlet either in ap- 
pearance or oomfort A mud-floored kitchen, and a some- 
what superior apartment, called by frourtesy the parlour, 
and which could boast a pavement of brick, were the only 
rooms on the basement A narrow wooden staircase con- 
ducted to an equal number of chambers above, which pos- 
sessed an advantage in commanding a view of the hamlet 
and its sole entrance. The front of the cottage, like that 
of the parsonage, was separated from the common ground 
of the hamlet by a tolerably extensive garden, thickly 
stocked with fruit trees; and a corresponding strip of 
groimd behind terminated at the foot of the cliflf, from 
which the house itself derived its name. . Such then were 
the conveniences and inconveniences of Cliff Cottage ; and 
with them the new tenant seemed satisfied. On the occa- 
sion of his second visit to Cragbum he had taken with him 
a small knapsack, which he \etl in the care of his landlord ; 
and when he finally returned to take possession of the cot- 
tage, he was accompanied by a countryman who carried a 
larger but still a modest portmanteau. With these, his 
only importations, he quietly set himself down in his new 
home, neither requiring nor making any alteration in its 
outer or inner economy, but professing to be well pleased 
that every thing should remain in precisely the same state 
and order in which the late owner had left it 

little communication did the tenant of Cliff Cottage hold 
witii the villagers. The widow and her son were indeed 
ahnost the only individuals with whom he deigned to con- 
verse, and this only for the purpose of making hsown his 
wants and securing his necessary supplies. With Mr 
£?el)rn he almost entirely dropped the acquaintance which 
had commenced, as soon as the result of it had been se- 
cured. On the first week of Mr Brown's residence, the 
cnrate had called to inqxure if anything more were needed 
to promote the comfort of his tenant, and was briefly an- 
swered in the negative. On the second week, he paid a 
mommg visit as a neighbour ; but was received with so 
much unconcealed reluctance, and treated with so much 
moroseness, that he was compelled to retire, grieving that 
his hopes of a pleasant and profitable companion were, 
like 80 numy worldly hopes, blighted in the bud ; and al- 
most regretting that he had so hastily accepted such a 
tenant But he checked himself wiih the reflection that, 
in all probability, some deep and painful disappointment 
had soured the mind of the yoiing man, and that time, that 
great healer, and more especially the consolations of piety, 
inight heal the wpund thus made. And this very con- 
aderation produced a larger degree of friendly interest 
than would have been called forth by the most openhanded 
friendship. From this time, however, all conununication 
between the young men — for Mr Evelyn was still young — 
ceased. A distant bow when they accidentally met which 
▼as very rarely, formed their only token of acquaintance- 
ship. 

The six months of tenancy expired, and for the first time 
since the term commenced, Mr Evelyn received a visit from 
Iiis tenant for the purpose of renewing the agreement In 
this, as in all the pecuniary transactions of Mr Brown with 
the inhabitants of the place, the necessary amount of cash 
was promptly produced, and no opportunity afforded, had a 
pretext been sought for discontinuing the connexion. The 
curate, however, ventured to hint a regret that the society 
of Gragbnm, lunited as it was, should afford no pleasure 
to the recluse ; but this was met with the stem reply of 
the strange young man, ' I am perfectly satisfied, sir ; if I 
V«e not I would leave the placi.* 
lime wore on. Three years of this solitary and mono- 



tonous life had passed away, when Mr Evelyn was sur- 
prised by a visit from his incomprehensible tenant 

* I am about' said Brown, * to leave Cragbum for a few 
days, perhaps a week or more; and I will thank you to 
take diarge of the key of my cottage during my absence.' 

The curate assented to the request 
< I have another fevour to ask,' he added, producing a 
small packet well sealed which he had brougnt with l^n. 

* Will you have the kindness to take charge of this also; 
and if— if I should not return, or you should hear nothing 
fh>m me in the course of one month from this day, then 
break open the seal. Ton will find directions there how 
to dispose of the littie property I leave behind me ; and if 
you ever think more of me, let it be as of one of the phan- 
toms of a dream.' 

* I accept the charge,' replied Mr Evelyn, ' though un- 
willingly. But alas, sir, you are no phantom ; and Uiough 
I cannot press for your confidence, I would that it were in 
my power to give that consolation which you evidentiy 
neecL There is, however, a source of contort of which 
you surely cannot be altogether ignorant The Gospel, 
sir, has hope for the hopeless, life for the dying, and ' 

* Enough, enough,* replied the young man fiercely. ' You 
mean well, sir, and I know what you would say. Oh, yes,' 
he continued, and his voice assumed an ironical softness; 

* there is a balm in Gilead. I know all about it, sir. Nay,' 
and there was no longer irony in his tone, * I have heard 
of it; I have seen its effects; I believe the gospel after a 
sort, that is as devils believe it; but I never shall know 
more of it Adieu, I thank you for your good wishes, but 
they will not avail me.' 

Near a small town in the south of England, some three 
or four hundred miles distant from the village to which 
hitherto our story has been limited, there was, fifty years 
ago, but it is now pulled down, a small mansion built in 
the style of the sixteenth century. This house was sepa- 
rated from the turnpike road in front by a shrubbery of 
large laurel trees, and from a narrow mill-lane behind by 
tolerably extensive pleasure and kitchen gardens. 

Towards midnight some time in the year 179-, a man, 
shrouded in a horseman's cloak, might have been observed, 
had observers been near, walking silently and slowly to 
and fro under the shadow of the tall hedge which sepa- 
rated the garden from the narrow lane just mentioned. 
At length he stopped, and removing the cumbrous wrap- 
per, rolling it up and casting it over the hedge, he sprang 
upwards, caught the branch of an overhanging tree, and, 
with some exertion of strength and agility, drew himself 
up among the branches and descended on the garden side 
of the hedge. This accomplished, he looked around him 
for a few seconds, and then hastily paced over the paths 
which led towards the house. From time to time he 
stopped in his progress, and endeavoured to penetrate the 
gloom which hung over the limited scene of vision, and 
which the fiunt light of a waning moon could not entirely 
dissipate. Had more light been thrown upon the objects 
around, it would have shown evident marks of neglect and 
decay. That the garden had once been an object of care 
and attention, was manifest from the arrangement of the 
walks and beds; but this care must have ceased some 
time, for the paths were overrun with weeds, and the beds 
were rough and fallow. Again the intrader quickened his 
pace, and in a few minutes arrived at an open lawn which 
spread beneath the windows of the house. Here he paused 
and looked onwards. From one room of the mansion 
gleamed a pale sickly light rendered more so by the moon- 
beams which played without and besides this no sign of 
habitable life was betokened. Apparently the breast of 
the wanderer was agitated by oonnioting emotions ; he re- 
mained standing for some minutes still as a statue, gazing 
at the light; then a deep groan burst from his bosom, and 
he, staggered like a drunken man to a garden seat which 
was near, and, covering his fuse with his hands, wept and 
sobbed as only man may weep and sob. 

Let us turn to the ohamb^ from which the pale light 
shone. It was the chamber of sickness, soon to be the 
chamber of death. It was not a bedchamber, at least it 
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had not the marks and appllanoes of one. tt liad more 
the appearance of a library, for one side was occtipied by 
▼ell filled book-shelyes, and a loupging chair and reading 
tal)le irere pushed aside into one comer ; on the opposite 
side of the room was a small bed with curtains half drawn, 
and by its side stood a smaU table on which the glimmer- 
ing lamp was placed^ and sustaining besides, those usual 
accompaniments to a sick chamber, uie labelled phial and 
a Bible. Ycb. the Bible, banished too often from the busi- 
ness of lifet finds its way at length to the chamber of death* 
On the bed was stretched a man evidently in the decline 
of years and near the termination of life. Occasionally he 
dozed for a few moments, and then rousing from the- tran- 
sient and lip^ht slumber he turned uneasily on the i)ed, and 
moved his lips though no audible sound escaped them. He 
was alone in the room, or thought himself to be so. There 
was one however, near, who silently had opened a concealed 
door, and now stood by the bedside^ hidden by the cur- 
tains, and heedfuUy watched the movements of the dying 
man; eould he have caught a glimpse of the countenance, 
he wotdd have seen that big tears of bodily or mental an- 
guish slowly roU^ down t£e furrowed cheeks, and— but 
hush, the sick man speaks, he communes with himself and 
his, God. 

in agony and fervour the words burst from an over- 
charged heart, for they conveyed the prayer of a heart- 
broken parent for a guilty son; and almost before the 
sound had died away, the curtain was drawn aside, the 
intruder bent over the bed and Mntly whispered, ^ Father, 
dear father, Iterbert is here.' 

The effect was electrical The dpring man started from 
his couch, reached the lamp, held it before the face of the 
unexpected visitant, and fixed his eyes there. ' Yes, it is 
Herbert,' he said, as he set down the light and sank ex- 
hausted back upon his pillow ; * it is Herbert ; but altered, 
altered since I saw him last Herbert,' he continued, 
though in so low and whispered a tone as to require the 
utmost attention of his son to catch the import of the 
words ; * Herbert, I have been praying for you this ni^t ; 
what night or day have I not? And now tell me, are you 
a penitent ? I do not ask you where you come from, where 
you have hidden yourself these three last weary years: 
but have you repented? Have you sought and found 
mercy ? Tell me, oh, only tell me that you have^ and I 
shall be happy — happy for the first time since that dread- 
ful day. bpeak, but speak low; it must not be known 
that you are here.* 

. The young man, ^us addressed, remained silent, except 
that his hard breathings denoted a struggle within. 

< Herbert^' repeated the mourning father, * I am dying. 
In a few days, perhaps a few hours, I shall be in another 
world. Oh, let me hope to meet you there.' 

* Father,' replied the young man^ * this is too much fbr 
you now. I did not know that you were ill ; how could I ? 
Let us talk of this to-morrow. But where is my mother 
and Lucy? Where is William? Why are you alone, and 
so ill, and in this room too? I could not rest without see- 
ing you all once more; but I did not expect to find you 
thus.' 

* What could you expect, Herbert, aflcr — but no^ 1 will 
not reproach you. To-morrow I i^Oy not to-morrow. Let 
it be now ; say now that you have obeyed the voice that 
sayS) ' To-da^ if ye will hear my voice, harden not your 
heart I" 

* Fatiier,' replied Herbert, * I will not add hypocrisy to 
my other sins. I will not deceive you; I oannot. That I 
am sorry fat that most unfortunate, that infiituated deed, 
which has cut up all my prospects, and driven me from 
society to hide like a hateml reptile from the vengeance of 
the law, I csm truly say. My life has been a miserable 
dream of apprehension and dread since that day. But — 
but I have not repented. I cannot repent as you would 
have me repent Had I done this my reward would have 
been th^ gaUowi. It is the sanguinary law that has made 
me what I am.' 

< Herbei^' said his father, and there was an unearthly 
solemnity in his tone which pierced the heart of the son ; 



* you think it was a little cHme that you oonmoitted— « 
venial offence. It was perpetrated in an hour of wesbms 
and without premeditation. The temptation was strong; 
the time occupied in the action but a moment; and m 
conceive that you are hardly dealt with in being hahe^ 
whenever you are found, to forfeit your life for the tius- 
gression.* 

* And IS it not so, father? I would have restored tb 
paltry dross, I never intended to retain it, if the— yo, it 
must out — if the forgery had not been discovered, tiie ac- 
cursed bill would have been taken up, no one would htTi 
su^ercd, and my weakness and shame would never han 
been known to mortal. But t was compelled to save nj 
life as I best could, and to avail myself of the funds I hiid 
obtained in doing it To any punishment short of thit 
most revengeful one I would have submitted ; but notbug 
would have avdled. Nothing could save Bodd,* and no- 
thing would have saved me; and would yott have had as 
murdered by law?' 

< I am no casuist, Iterbert, nor do I justify the law wliioli 
woilld thus condemn you. I cannot now tell, you ny 
thoughts on that subject But, my dear son, there is an- 
other law to which you are amenable.' 

* Qod is more mercifUl than man,' replied tterbert 

* He is, and he has said ' The soul that simieth it shsll 
die.' But my strength is failing, and I must go back t« 
what I would have said just now. Tou think your crime 
was a venial one. Now,- listen^ Herbert You nave asked 
for your mother, your sister, Snd your brother. As toon 
as tnc dreadful news of your forgery and flight retcW 
us, William hastened to London to try and make tenoi 
for you with your employers; but they would not hear of 

I it He offered, on my authority, to make good the los 
they had sustained by you^ to the last penny, ^n^ ts 
do this I must have been beggared. But they would re- 
ceive nothing. < We do not want the money,' John Bata^ 
said, ^ but commercial security requires that the seoandrcl 
should he delivered up to justice.* Well, your broUier 
would not give up his efforts on your behalf He endea- 
voured to find out your retreat) not for the purpose, as yoi 
may well believe, of delivering you up to the Uw, but t» 
persuade you to restore what you had obtained bj yonr 
fra\id. It was said and believed that you had escaped to 
America; and he thought he had traced you to Liv^TooI, 
and to an American vessel there, which had sailed a week 
before., He followed in the next packet, to find yon if pos- 
sible, and to see what could be done for you.' 

* I did not go to America,' said Herbert 

* No. Willmm discovered his mistake when he got to 
New York. It was not you whom he had followed, and he 
prepared to return — but he never did return.' 

* Not return ! ' repeated the wretched young man. 

* No ; he was attacked by a fever then ragbg there, and 
died.' 

A deep groan b'urst from Herbert His father continue 
to speak, and although his voice scarcely rose abo^ * 
whisper, be seemed to gather strength as he went on. uxl 
to be almost supematurally supported. His voice gained 
firmness, and he raised himself on his pillow so as to ftce 
his son, who sat by the bedside a prey to emotions viwh 
oannot be described. As one sorrow after another was 
recounted by his dying parent, he hid his face in die bed- 
clothes, and interrupted the narrative only by broken 
Bobs.1 . 

* Your brother died. Why should I lament it? Be is 
happy ; and I shall go to him though he cannot retara to 
me ; I shall soon be with him. I'ou asked for your nw>tbe 
When the news reached us of William's death, vour mot^ 
sank under the blow. One son dead anfl the other w 
ever lost to us in this World — a wanderer on the few « 
the earth— a wanderer from God and happiness too-* 



* Dr Dodd was executed fbr Ibrgefy In 1777. The *wt pjjw- 
fill intercessions were made for his life, bnt in Tain. U)nliw 
low, wlien appealed to, reftised to entertain the petition of»^ 
his influence, declaringthat * If Dr Dodd be saTiHi «*• PjJS 
Were nlU^dered.' 1'he PerrMns were two brothett, Bit tM »» 
victims of the ^w Whioh made fbrgery a capital dime ' 
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proclaimed felon ! Tour mother sank nnder ii . J^ died, 
but her last breath waa ^mpl^qyed in praying fbf Hefbefi 

—her trst bom — her goiltj Herbert. Tour sister' 

, * For mer<gr*8 sake tell me no more,* Herbert muttered. 
* Father, woald jou drive me to desperation?' 

* I have not much mqre to tell, Herbert.; but it is hecessaHr 
you should hear it Your sister was to have been married; 
you knew it then though jou may have forgotten it now. 
Well, the blow you struck fell upon her too. She was cast 
eff as a worthless thing, because 

* Because hel* brother was A yillain. Speak the word, 
&iher, for it is a true one.' 

* I will not sp^ak the word, Herbert; but let me go on, 
my mind begins to wander. Your sister is in a mad- 
house. And here am I alone, helpless^ dying. The hands 
that should hare slnoothed my pilloir^ and at last closed 
my eyes, are already in the grare, 6r wdrse. . But you, 
Herbert; oh, do not flatter yourself that sin is a small 
thing. Ko man lires to himself; yt)u, wherever you have 
hidden yourself hi^e not been living to yourself God 
femve you ! ' 

The young man slowly raised his head as his fkther, 
exhausted by speaking, and yet more by the modt painfhl 
effort of i^iealling his sorrows, slink back on his pillow. 
* Father,' he said, in a t9ne of enfbrced calmness, which 
was strangely at variance with his bloodshot eyes and 
death-pdle cheek — * Father ! there is one Uiing more to do, 
to say.^ He knelt down by the bed-side. * Father, cubse 
HI. I never wished for your blessing so fervently as I 
now implore your curse. This only is wanting te fill up 

my ftill measure of wretchedness, and then ' 

The aged man once more raised himself from his bed, 
Btretohed out his shrunken hands, and laid them on the 
head of his son. Herbert diuddered as he felt thdr touch, 
bat he did not dniw back, ' The God of beaten bless you, 
Herbert; the Father of diercies forgive you. Blessed 
Saviour, save the poor Outcast; hate mercy ei^ him; re- 
store hiJtn ; bless hinu May he be brought to know that 
glorious truth, * Him that cometh to thee thou wilt in no 
wise cast out' Ahd now, Herbert* my son, itiy dear boy ; 
you must not remain here-. Should you be seen, nothing 
can save you. Your libertyj your lifci is in danger while 
you remain near this spot. Go ; my best blessings are 
upon you ; my last prayers shall be for you. i>o nothing 
»shly ; I do not know what you ought to do* Thfe down- 
ward path is smooth ; it is the way back — therfe is tbe dif- 
ficulty. But at all events — at all jriftks— repent and turn 
to God. He 'will abundantly pardon, and he trill direbt 
yon what to do.' 

The young man threw himself by his Other's sido, Their 
tears tningled together. One embrace of undying affection, 
Wid the seene was closed. 
The next morning it was known in the little town of 

H" , and the tidings soon spread for many miles around, 

that the yenerable and beloved but deeply trifed re<Stor of 
that place, was dead. His only attendant had, at tii6 sick 
man's request, left him, that she niight obtain the repose 
which her long and tedious watchings had rendered necefi- 
Bary ; and on entering his study, wherev since the death of 
his wife he had always slept, she found him in the ^mom- 
iiig lifeless. He was rais^ on his knees in the bed^ as 
though his spirit had passed away in prayw. Many fol- 
lowed him to the grave, and lamented him, saying, * Ah, 
niy brother!' but among the mourners Ihere was not one 
who bor* his name or owned his lineage. 

We return to Cragbum. More than two yoar^ had 
^psed shice the last interview which ^e recordted between 
H«nry Brown and Mr Evelyn. We agun introduce them 
to the reader, but under altered circumstanced. This time 
the place of meeting is Cliff Cottage, the visiter is the cu- 
l^tft. But bdbre we listen to their communingSi we must, 
™ as brief space as possible^ glance at a few intetvoiing 
•vents. 

Nearly thrte wefekft J)Assed aftet the strange^ -^htAo. we 
JJVJB known hitherto as Henry Brown^ left Gragbum be- 
^ w mumed. But he did return, ahd received back 
^ packet from Mr Evelyn as he had delivered it into his 



Wds. fitlt ft <^fthg« 60 l^fftiJly ftfi^ting ad that %hieh 
the coiiit)iL3&ibhAte euf&te ^ttie§§^d hi the young man he 
had never before seen, and such he prayed never to sfee 
again. One thing only accounted for it, and that but par- 
tially, his unhappy acquainttthi^ wa^ dlftd in deep mrum- 
ing. For some weeks after his return, the tenant of Cliff 
Cbtt^^e mftintilined the strid«st setilusioh. The fifst place 
iii which he tTsW sfifen wfls— to tlife surpri&e 6^ the tillhgers 
and especially of the curate — ^the pWish chiirch. We shall 
hot avail ourselves o^ th^ chronicler'^ frivllefre, by dwell- 
ing ttpon the fervid elod11fehc6 bf the prfeftdhet;, and the 
unwonted emotions which agitated his bl'eiist with hopes 
and fears ; let it suffice tti feajr th^ from this time, another 
and a happier chahge became grftdhally visible in the new 
hearer. He fio idnget absented himself from the house of 
prayer, nor refiiSedthe again pl'otfel'ed friendship of Mr 
Evelyn. On the cohtfary, frequent and long 1?erc their 
communication^ With eiiCh other. Motr much or hoW little 
of the previbd^ hlstofy o^ the titfetelied toung man was 
divulged, it is hot fot* us to say ; but to whatever extent it 
reached, the confidende i-eposed fended only td knit to- 
gether more closely i^he bonds 60 l^dently fbrmed. 

Three other circumstances require sdso to be hoted, 
since they did not escape the observation bf the rustics of 
Cragburh. the first is, that night after night, fol* weeks 
and months in suddession, a bright light Was Imown to 
gleftm from one room in Cliff Cbttage long after the village 
was otherwise buried in darkness and hushed in repose. 
And day after day, as reported by the widow's son, did the 
recluse sit in that same rooin, cat-etrom and dejected in- 
deed, Ibut not idle, as the quires of papet which he covered 
witli writing would tave bomb iritness. Occasionally his 
iinwearied industry was interrupted by a sblitary walk, 
or by a visit fh)m the benevolent curate, but except on 
these occasions the daily task was never intermitted. Then, 
again, on three or four several occasions, Mt Evelyn, who 
had never before absented himself from his secluded home 
fcr inore tnan a single day at most, ilndertbbk journeys of 
no ordinary length, judging from his time bf absence, and 
at siith times his first visit on his return was to the solitary 
occuJ3aht bf Cliff Cotlaee. Ahd. lastl;^ it dbuld not biit be 
plainly visible that the health of poor Brown began rapidly 
to fail. His dheek assumed ahd retained the pallor of 
death, except when overspread with ttiat hectic flnsh which 
so surely betokens consimiption. A racking cough bad 
^ed upon his lungs, and it could hot be doubted uiat his 
days were fast drawing to a close. 

On the day to which we have already referred, the in- 
valid was seated by his window, supported by cushions in 
an easy chair. Mr Evelyn sat opposite; he had been 
reading to him the words of lite, and had just risen from 
the posture of devotion : they had been praying. A silence 
succeeded which was broken by the emaciated sufferer. 
* t believe my work in this world is nearly over; the last 
month has brought me low, very low.* 

* It were vain/ replied nis friend, * to attefapt to rmse 
your spirits with false bopes of recovery or even amend- 
ment. I)isease has too surely marked you for its prey. 
But, my dear friend, I trust you can say, * death, wbere 
is thy sting? grave, where is thy victoiy ?" 

»1 know not,' wds the answer; *it were too much for 
one like me ta exult over death and the grave. And yet 
I do believe, blessed be God, that iny sins, which were 
many, are all forgiven me.* 

* I can but wish,' said Mr Evietyn (we now take up an- 
other fhigment of the conversation, which, be it remarked, 
was frequently interrupted by the distressing cough of the 
invalid) — ' I can but wish that you had lStenc3 to my 
entreaties; those long nights of watching, and days of 
mental labour, have worked your destruction.' 

* And why, my deab sir, should you Irish It ? What had 
I to live for but that one thin^ and, thank Ood, it is ac- 
complished. That last remittance from my publishers has 
cleared off the scpre with John Bavage and his brother. 
Ah ! the readers of those papers will little guess with what 
a burning brain ahd throbbing pulse they were written; 
or that they have proceeded frx)m the pen of a vile felon. 
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But there is jet aaother debt te pay/ and be oonnileiTely 
clasped the hand of his friend; 'jouhaTO forwarded that 
letter?' 
'Ihare.' 

* Tou did not know its contents.' 

* No, certainly not' 

' Then I will tell jon. I have given np my secret ; and 
by this time the goTemment probably knows where to find 
Herbert B tiie forger.' 

Mr Erelyn started ^m his seat in intense alarm. ' My 
friend, my friend I' he exclaimed; 'snrely this was not 
required at your hands. Tou haye, as fiu> as you can, re- 
paired the injury you have done. Surely you do not think 
that your self^aorifice can atone for your sin against God ? ' 

* Ne,' replied Herbert ; * can you imagine that I think so ? 
But I owe something to the broken law of the country.' 

*It was not needed; it could not have been needed,' 
said Mr Evelyn, in a still agitated voice; * I have long seen 
that the law which condemns to death for a crime such as 
yours is unnecessarily, cruelly severe; that justice, under 
its influence, becomes vengeance; and that the moral in- 
fluence of punishment is destroyed— worse than destroyed, 
perverted. 

* All this I have said to myself;' replied Herbert, < but it 
would not do. I broke the law, knowing its poialty, and 
I ought to submit to thepenalty. Whatever be the result^ 
I am now resigned. I have one fiivour only to ask of you. 
Will you be with me to the last?' 

* I will do more,' said Mr Evelyn. * I have some influ- 
ence; my connexions are not powerless; I have never 
sought their aid, but they must, they shall aid us now.' 

Herbert shook his head, and a melancholy smile played 
for a moment on his lips. He was thinlriiig of Dr Dodd. 
And thus the friends parted. 

In the middle of the night the widow's son hastily called 
up Mr Evelyn. His master was very bad; would Mr 
Evelyn come and see him? 

There was no need for a second summons ; he'arrived at 
Clifif Cottage almost as soon as the messenger, and found 
his friend indeed dying. The exertion of coug^g had 
ruptured a blood-vessel, and all the assistance that the 
skill of Mr Evelyn could suggest was given in vain. 

* It is nearly over,' said the dying man, as he grasped 
the hand of his friend. 

' Are you happy, are you safe for eternity?' was all that 
the curate could say in reply. 

* 1 have found,' whispered Herbert, * that my &ther*s 
words were true. I have gone to Him, and I have not — ^I 
trust I have not — been cast out.' These were his last 
words. 

A few days later than the last scene, a post-chaise was 
seen slowly winding down the hilly road into Cragbum. 
On its arrival at the hamlet, a man from the interior in- 
quired the way and was directed to Cliff Cottage. As the 
vehicle stopped at the garden gate, the door of the cottage 
was opened, and the coffin which held the remains of Her- 
bert B was slowly borne forth, preceded by tiie cu- 
rate and followed by Uie widow and her son. The progress 
of the frmeral procession was arrested by the traveller, 
who exhibited to Mr Evelyn a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of the forger; but, convinced at length that he had 
arrived too late for the performance of his office, he de- 
parted, and was seen in Cragbum no more. A neat head- 
stone, bearing only the initials < H. B.,' marks tibe spot 
where the penitent sinner was laid. 

Reader, we should deem our tale indeed ill told if it has 
not conveyed with it its own moral. Take home that moral 
to your understanding and your heart> and it shall be well 
with you. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 
It may sound paradoxically, but we have no hesitation in 
asserting that the season when we least care for reading 
about flowers and plants, and the green foliage of shrubs 
and trees, is exactly that in which they exhibit themselves 
to our notice, in all the pomp, flush, and beauty cf their 



divenified charms. Those who are studying botany wi 
no doubt, during irammer recur fi^uenUy to their goii 
book, when, in returning from a long w^ they wish 
ascertain under what genus some flower or v^etable s^ 
stance which they never saw b^re, but which thej he 
picked up and carried home with them, is to be ftlapnifiei 
but mere lovers of flowers, who care nothmg tor botaa 
— ^who are in this respect very 

' Triilers in the liad. 
Content if they may hot eqjoy what others andeivtand *— ' 
are not, we suspect, so apt to care for reading about the 
in the summer as in the winter months. The C|iiciire w] 
has just finished a sumptuous meal, would scarce at the m 
ment thank you for putting into his hands Randonx' Boo 
of Banquets, or the sixty-£^ edition of the Confectioner 
Guide; and on a summer evening when we return to oi 
homes, danled and surfeited with the beauties of fid 
and grove, hill and valley, garden and shrubbery, it i 
scarcely to be expected that we can have an immedut 
longing for Hervey's Meditations, or the Book of Flower 
by Miss Anne Pratt The season when we must laxuriili 
in the flower-garden of the first-mentioned wrriter is thtl 
of winter certainly. We know, in reference to ourselves 
that when young this was distinctly the case ; the rid 
luscious and classical descriptions of garden flowers, o^ 
curring especially at the commencement of the dialogocs, 
made us long for the rytum of spring, vnth aU the fox) 
ardency of adoring votaries. Oh, how in dull, louring rain- 
ing weather (for we confess that during smart firoets, vbca 
skating was to be had, it was something different) did we 
wish the dismal December by, that spring mi^t arrive, 
causing the green shootings of lilies and tulips to gleaa 
through the dark clods, making the snowdrop to exhifait 
its white petals, and the golden crocus to riot in the sons 
of March! It was in winter that we first became acquaint- 
ed with the * Task' of Cowper, and for folly three months 
it is impossible to describe the craving we had for long 
summer walks amidst rural fields, where fragrant thjine 
and yellow tylthe, golden buttercups and ruddy foxglon^ 
were to meet us at every step ; and then on retiumingwith 
chickenweed for the canary m our hand, tired enou^ with 
our protracted saunter, to know that tea, cakes, and mar- 
malade awaited us at home — how refreshing, how delightfel ! 
It is needless to say, that exquisite as are the sensatioos 
experienced by us during our field excursions or garden 
walks in the rosy time of the year, we seldom reaHse the 
amount of ezgoyment to which we looked forwutl when 
engaged in the reading specified during the howling of a 
January blast. A person accustomed to the luxuries and 
comforts of domestic life, while subjected to the hardships 
and inconveniences consequent upon a protracted residence 
in some barren island, where the bare necessaries of life can 
scarcely be procured, will take fiir greater pleasure in read- 
ing about their happiness, who at grand dumer parties come 
fi^uently to resemble the ass in the fhble, volition getting 
positively into a fix between the roast lamb at the table's 
head, recommended by the lady, and the beef and iamps 
at the foot as eloquently extolled by the gentleman of the 
house, than he will ever do again ; for a few weeks fiuniH* i 
arity with his old dishes will make him, to a oonsiderable ;/ 
extent, forgetftil of his mercies, and he will read with in- | 
difference a description of enjoyments which, when placed ' 
vnthout his reach, were the subjects of his most intense <fe- (| 
sire. { 

If these remarks be correct, this is scarce the season f 
to tax the patience of our readers by telling them bow u 
deliciously blue violets are, what a queenly ^ymmetrj 1 1 
characterises the Uly, how impossible it is to tell ▼!>»- 
ther we most love the rose for its delicious tngnaee v 
its splendid hues, and how utterly scentless are these 
flaming dandies of the garden — midsummer tulips. Bat 
who chooses to be singular ? What periodical would do- 
ring the month of December admit odes to the blackbird, or 
sonnets to the lordly peony in ftdl blow ? And vet, ao* 
cording to our theory, that would be the very montn wh* 
such poetry would be pondered with most delight u 
summer is not the season when we most care for reaifio? . 
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toat floorers, it is that in which we are beet qualified to 
rite aboixt them. Weather luxurious and warm like the 
resent is productiyo of influences so cheering, that we do 
slight to t&ttle about floral sweets; yet we distinctly 
am the reaider that the subsequent extracts are not 
ttended fbr present perusaL If housewives in summer 
ij in tlielr -winter jellies, preserves, and jams, what 
lould prevent us from laying in a few * winter ar- 
eles ? ' We w^ould just as soon think of rousing a man 
■om his siesta or after-dinner nap to put Meg Dods into 
is hand, as we would thrust a book on pinks, carnations, 
ad anriculas into the hands of one who has, during the 
ast sonuner, witnessed so many horticultural processions 
ad floral exhibitions, and botanical gardens, ih&t his very 
ndnight slumbers have been disturbed by visions of 
bwers, sweet flowers — ^who has almost come to feel that a 
hange is requisite, and is beginning to examine the bill of 
ire to percei-ve what autumn or even hoary winter may 
tave in store for his next enjoyment. An article in the 
K3TRUCTOR of tlus wcck, howcver, about frozen lakes, hoar 
rost, icicles, or crisp snow, although refreshing to the gene- 
mi reader, oould scarcely be inserted with prudence. Such 
i ' daring innovation ' upon old established usages might 
nbject us to the charge of presumption, if it did not bring 
lown upon us positive laughter or contempt 

In oomplianoe with the usual practice, therefore, we beg 
to introduce to our readers' notice a beautiful little volume, 
bdng the one-hundredth of the series published weekly by 
Mr Knight of London, purporting to be written by Mas 
Anne Pratt, for the exclusive benefit of * floral readers,' or, 
as she perhaps states it more definitely in the pre&ce, * those 
who are fond of flowers.' If every individual of the class 
specified purchase the volume, it will unquestionably have 
a sale that shall lack a precedent Historical, political, 
theological, philosophical readers may be counted; but 
fioral readers, iriio can number them up— is not legion 
their name ? The * Lay of the Last Minstrel' has only a 
linuted number of adnurers in reference to most of its de- 
scriptions ; but we are sure that such lines as these sound 
pleasingly in the ears of all— 

' 80 pras'd the winter's day; bat still, 
When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill, 
And July's eve, with balmy breath, 
Waved the blue bells on Newark heath ; 
When throstles sung in Harehead-shaw, 
And com was in-een on Carterhaugb, 
And flourish'd broad filockandro's oak, 
The aged harper's soul awoke ! ' 

Some love fine music, and some have a fondness for fine 
paintings ; some love old coins, and more r^oice in new 
sovereigns ; but to assert that sotM love flowers would be 
absurd. It may safely be said that all men do; and that, 
though nature in a few of her creations exhibits an occa- 
sional freakishness, she never yet sported such a fright- 
ful ^losus' as a hater of flowers. Beattie was like to go 
load when he heard a cock crow, and Nat Lee disliked 
the bleating of sheep ; Otway, towards the close of his life, 
could not endure the moon ; and li'Glton's Lucifer rates 
fiercely the * truly sweet' sun light; but who ever yet quar- 
relled with flowers ? Sailors love them and gatiier them 
in handfuls when ashore, and landsmen sigh for a sight of 
^em when far at sea ! Falstaff, amidst all Ms sensuality 
&Qd riots, carried about within his huge bosom £he uni- 
'versal passion ; and green fields, pansies, and cowslips, 
irere praised in incoherent snatches by the dying kni^t» 
Bfter his nose had become sharp as a pen, and he could 
^y babble. How true to nature is the picture of poor 
mad Lear, dressing himself with flowers cropped from 
the com fields ; or of that still finer maniac, the beautiful 
OpheUa, who went about with nosegays in her hand, and 
£^ve away pansies, mint> and rosemary, only to her ' spe- 
<^1 friends I ' Having said so much, it is now high time 
™ we justify our praises of Bfiss Pratt's little volume by 
Si^g extracts. Nothing, in our estimation (of the sort 
we mean), can excel what follows : 
/ There is a charm in the thought^ that the pleasure de- 
'^ from wUd flowers lies open to the youngest and the 
poorest of mankind. It has b^en said of birds, that they 



are the poor man^s muac ; and we may observe of flowers, 
that they are the poor man's poetry. For him, as for all, 
they are scattered unsparingly over the lap of the earth; 
smiling in clusters among the leafy wood, fringing the 
field path, glowing in the sunny regions of the world, or 
raising their pale heads above the dreariest snows. In 
viewing the beautiful colours, and inhaling the rich odours 
of plants; in examining their structure, and marking how 
well it is adapted to the situation for which it is intended, 
the mind ^ led to a cheerfUl gratitude to Him who has 
painted the meadow with delight — 

* And thus, with many feelings, many thon^ts. 
We make a meditative joy, and find 
Beligions meanings in the forms of Nature.* , 

The lover of either the garden or the country landscape 
cannot have failed to remark the e£foct of the seasons upon 
the gradual development of its leaves and blossoms, ^ich 
month has its peculiar floral ornaments ; and although the 
warmth or the coldness of the atmosphere has an influence 
in accelerating or retarding, by a short period, the unfold- 
ing of flowers, yet each month is so far constant in its pro- 
cesses that we look with confidence for the plants which 
generally grace it. January has its snowdrops, and June 
its roses. In the coldest weather the laurustinus and 
Christmas-rose are blooming in our gardens, and the f^irze 
gives its lustre to the lone moorland. Then that * bonnie 
gem,' the spring-daisy — the morning-star of the flowers — 
appears here and there, and the groundsel puts forth its 
yellow blossoms. The garden beds present the &ir snow- 
drop, and the rich golden luxuriance of the crocus. The 
boughs of the mezereon are clothed with lilac clusters ; the 
hepaticas venture to unfold their small rose-coloured or blue 
flowers ; the daffodils hang down their yellow cups ; and 
the brilliant vases of the anemonies are open to the vernal 
showers; and then follow the many lovely blossoms of 
spring and summer. The trees, as they resume their fo- 
liage in the early part of the year, exhibit, each month, a 
greater richness and variety of colour. The young buds 
of the honeysuckle often unfold in January ; the goose- 
berry and lilac about February ; and the hawthorn is get- 
ting gradually covered during April, and preparing for its 
show of May flowers, while the lime is as yet scarcely 
producing a lea£ Then, when the lilac-tree is full, not 
only of its foliage, but covered with its flowery clusters, 
and the birch-leaves quiver to the winds, the elm and ash 
open their young buds, and a small leaf 01^ two appears 
here and there on their branches. The garden acacia 
remains many days longer before it shows one token of 
spring, and tiie summer foliage has lent a rich glory to 
wood and garden before one frdl green leaf decks the 
stately wahiut-tree.' 

Our readers can easily at present verify the truth of ob- 
servations like these — 

' The flowers of summer, like those of sunny climates, 
are mosUy remarkable for their bright colours and a great 
degree of fiitgrance. This odour is emitted by means of 
the sun's influence, and most flowers are either scentiess, 
or yield diminished perfumes during darkness. The 
night-scented flowers are exceptions to this rule, but they 
are few in this country, and rare in any, except in those 
lands which are situated in the hottest regions of the globe, 
light is of great importance to plants, enabling them to 
derive nutriment from the matter which they extract from 
the soiL Plants exposed to a great degree of solar influ- 
ence are not only hardier and more vigorous, but also f\iller 
of colour, than those of shady pUu^es ; and odoriferous 
flowers are found in most abundance and greatest perfec- 
tion, in countries on which the sun shines with fullest 
power.' 

The following is both delightftil and instructive :~^ 

< Those countries only which are situated within the 
Polar regions, and constantly covered with snow, are en- 
tirely destitute of plants, if we except the summits of tiiose 
lofty mountains of other countries whence the ice never 
dissolves. The plants peculiar to very cold and elevated 
districts are chiefly dimmutive in size, and bear blossoms 

which are large in proportion to the leaves. In such situa- 
uigiTizea oy v_j v^'^^^^iv^ 
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tions mosses and lichens are numerous ; and nlants, Iiey- 
ing compound flowers, like the daisy, or cross-soaped blos- 
soms, like the wallflower, are common, while some of the 
umbelliferous tribes, like the carrot and parsley, are found 
there. In the Tori^d Zone vegetation assumes its most 
m«jestac form, and a tree like the baobab and the banian 
is large enough to coTer a regiment of soldiers. The 
flowers of tropical countries possess the richest lustre and 
strongest odour; yet the plants of the different hemis- 
pheres vary greatly. Thus, throughout America there are 
no heaths, and in South America no rose-trees ; while in 
Africa, Yast tracts of land are gay with yarieties of beau- 
tiful heaths, and Asia is the garden of roses. The plants 
of AfHca are remarkable for their numerous thorns, the 
bluish green colour of their foliage, and for the succulent 
nature of the leaves of those flowers, which, Uke the fig 
marigold, bloom in the desert The leaves of American 
plants are frequently long and smooth, and in North 
America the prevailing colour of the blossoms is white, nine 
out of ten bcoug said to be of this hue. The trees of New 
Holland have a dull and uninteresting i^pearance, owing 
to the existeooe of glands upon both sur&ces of the leaves ; 
and there is no other part of the world in which vegotatioi^ 
has altogi.<ther so singular a character as in this. Tha 
leaves of many Australian treM seem twisted out of their 
usual position, and the leaf-stalk is o^^a^ flat and expanded, 
perfbmung all the usual fiiActions ^ a leaf to its parent 
plant An island bUmato 10 generally cpp^dered very &- 
vourable to the davelopnuHit of a variety of vegetation, and 
many islands have eaih its own p0ouliar Mpr^* 

The following anecdote is told with tha^ lade of mercy 
evinced by ladies for those unhappy exquisites who liava 
been caught in the fact of peeping behind the curtain : 

< The name of the myrtle is derived firom a Greek word 
signifying perftime. The voWtile oil, w¥ch exists in 
glands in the bark and Leaves of tins plant, is the causa of 
its sweet odour. It is thought to have considerable effect 
in Improving the hair, and is therefore a frequent ingre- 
dient in the pomade employed for this puipose. The whole 
plant has a singularly astringent proper^, and this is pe- 
culiarly partaken by the oiL An amusing anecdote, taken 
from the * Dictionnaire Portatif d'Histoini Naturelle,^ may 
serve to prove its astringent nature. A gRntleman who 
was aeddentall^ left alone in the boudoir of a lady, em- 
ployed himself m examining the aontents oi several vases^ 
which w^ scattered about the room. IfU being alto- 
gether destitute c^ that Ailing so gen«ral)y attributed to 
the female sex, he placed himself before a g}ass» and en- 
deavoured to improve the beauty of his lips* by putting 
upon them soma pomade containing myrtle oil. He 
was interrupted in the operation by tha uneacpected en- 
trance of the lady whom he was awaiting) and th/e youth 
upon attempting to address her, found his Ups completely 
closed by the adhesive property of th/s pamadie. A sudden 
glance at the<^>en vaseia which it was oontainfd, explained 
to the lady the causa of his dilemma, and produced a bnrst 
of lau^ter at his expense, which, if it haj not the effect of 
curing his vanity, wonld at least render him mpre cautions 
in its indulgence.' 

This wiU read finely in November : 

* The several s|>ring-blooming spaciM of garden oraeaa 
derive less of their attraction tram their purple or golden 
colours, than firom their early appearance. They spring 
up f^om the earth when as yet its surfiice is but little va- 
riegated by the numerous flowers of later months. The 
^iMen crocuses, indeed, appear much less beautiful than 
the wild kind, for the former are often planted upon the 
bed in formal rows, or enclosed by the Uttle hedge of box, 
while the latter grow in tufts in various parts of the mea- 
dow—the free wild children of earth. Still, under all cir- 
cumstances, the erocas is a handsome flower, and oonta'asts 
beautifully with its eoo^anioa, the delicate snowdrop. 
Then, too, it enlivens the barren aspect of the garden, 
which has long looked desolate and dreary; so that w^ 
hail the croous as a favourite, an4 it mingles with all our 
dreams of spring, as assnreAy as the cnerishad violet at 
meadow dai^. It Is, indeed, as nuiqji the preenraor ot 



this season as its accompaniment, as it blooms hfA h 
February and March ; and when it first gUda the \^ wi 
know that spring is coming quickly. It is like tlie earij 
beam of the morning sun—a promise of a rich noontidt 
glow. We are glad, when the rain will oeaae awhile, aad 
when the thaw is not dropping fhim the trees, to wrap ms 
warm clothing about us, and venture forth into the gvdea 
to watch the first crocuses, and to predict the beauty wM 
which the earth shall be soon covered.' 

Our next extract shall be ih>m the twenty-third cbapbu, 
the first four paragraphs of which we beg leave to quote. 
Like the pie we used to rhyme about when children, theai 
chapters of Miss Pratt's are all dainty dishes which mi^ 
be set before the Queen. Of Miss Pratt's pie we may al- 
most record what Ebenezer Brown is said to have labelled 
on one of his fiither's — * All within is grass, and aU ki 
glory the flowers of the field :' 

< How pleasant It is to wander into the coun try wrfaen tb 
breath of early morning is upon the dewy hills, the lark 
singing at heaven's gate, and when the slight mist in tlif 
atmosphere and the deep blue of the sky give promise of 
a warm summer's day. The spider is busy repairing thi 
slender line which the dew-drop has broken, and weaviaf 
a tenement which will perhaps last some hours, since nt 
breeze seems likely to arise that will do more than away 
the bough qu which it hangs. A pleasant day it will fait 
to wander p^ the wild wood and gather strawberries; but 
still pleasanter is it, while the day is yet young, for the 
poe( apd the lover of nature to linger on the borders of tbe 
quiet copse, to watch the opening flowers as they lift their 
meek eyes to heaven, silently, thcmgh uno<msoiously, ^esk- 
i}ig the praise of their Creator : 

' Sweet in the breath of mora, its rising sweety 
W^th charm of earliest biids.' 

* The country is so calmly beantifU in the mondnft ilist 
it seems rather to beiong to the world of dreams which wt 
tiave just quitted, to be some paradise. Which suffning aoi 
care cannot enter, than to form a portion of a hosy and j 
anxious world, in wliich evm. the very flowers must share 
in decay and death. How glad are they who lore nature 
too well to sleep when she is putting en her lofeliestdres^ 
to wand«r away into the woods and meadows ! The mower, 
with his scythe, is laying low the flowers of the field, and 
like his great prototype, Death, will spare neither the 
proud nor the lowly, and now will fall many 
* A ooroDet of fresh and frafrrant flowers, 
Wliile that same dew, which sometimes on ilie bods 
Was wont to swell like ronnd and orient pearls, 
fitaods now within the pretty flow'rets' eyee, 
tike tears which do their own disgrace bewail." 

' But the flowers of the hedges and copses will remia 
to pour out their fragrance long after the hay is carried 
fVom the field. The sweet woodruff is secure, for it is a 
lover of the quiet wood, and can only be found where tree 
or bua^ will lend a friendly shelter from the rough winds 
or storms, whii^ might &11 too heavy upon its gentle bead Ij 
A yery pretty little plant is the sweet woodruff, with its ; 
thick elusjters of purely white jasmine^haped flowers, and I 
its numerous coronals of bright green leaves, placed one 
above another around its stem. One might almost fancy 1 
that a greet divine wa^ thinking of this very flower wben . 
he said that the soul of a good man was like * such a little 
white flower as we see in the spring of the year, low and 
humble on U^e ground, opening its bosom to receive ^e i 
pleaaiMit beams of the su^'s glory ; rejoicing, as it wer^ in , , 
a calm rapture; Hiff^imng a sweet fragrance; standing * 
peacefiilly and lovin^y in the midst of other flowers round 
about it, all in like manner opening their bosoms to re- 
ceive the light c^ the snn.' ma little flower of the wild 
U indeed well adapted to suggest to the vmd an imi^ of 
purity and humility. Tfee sweet woodruff ( Asp^ruk odo- , 
TiitJ^) has slen4er leaves, placed around the stem in a | 
whorl» the i^vmber of leaflets in each little coronal belog - 
generally eight. fltB foliage is something similar to tii^ |; 
of the oonunon cleavers, or goosegrass, but larger and niudi 1 
pettier, and the blossom, tM>, is flEir more el^ant UifAj . 
be iMind in the woods duri^ the whole summer, hut p 
In flowflr Jn ^y an4 Jua^^^R wnite ^ite ftJ^w^ irh?e 
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growing a delicate o^jvr, peroeptibld to those only whose 
sense of smellmg is acJite, The Iiati^ n^une of the plant, 
deriTod from asper (rough)* was given it on account of the 
roughness of its stem and leaves. Its English name is 
rappose^ to be a corruption of the vord woodrowel ; as 
TiuTier says, * the leaves represent some kinds of rowels or 
spurs/ * The Asp^rula,' says Dr Prummond, * is in English 
also called woodruff, woodrowe, and woodroweL* Perhaps 
jeu may recollect a rhyme which often forms an amuse- 
i^sai of children at school, and is taken from the ancient 
metl^ of spelling the name of this plant. It runfi thus : 

Doable U, double O, double D, E,, 
R O, doable U, double F, E : 

the old English word being Woodderowffe.* 

Miss Pratt, equally with Cowper and Harvey, rates sum- 
ipfiT slu^-a4)eds severely : 

* Pow little do they who, rising at uoontiuie, spend the 
to in listlpss indolence, or in the frivolous pursuits of 
&syon, imow bow many of the charms of existence are 
lost to thpm 1 To them the wide-stretching landscape, the 
loij^ walk along tbe meadow or river-side, offer no delight. 
They are unenlivened by all thoso * skyey, influences' 
▼hich cw raise the spirits to an overflow of exhilaration, 
&nd give a correepopdipg spring to the untiring footstep. 
The ddour pf the wild, if it greet their toguid senses, needs 
the stimulus of greater frajgrance, and equals not in their 
esteem the perfume which is borne to them from the vase of 
the distiller. Weary they are, yet they do not experience 
the fatigue induced by exertion, which makes the hardest 
beil agreeable and refreshing, and invites to a light slum- 
ber, unscared by the visitations of restlessness or terror. 
They lose iu early life that fi'eshness and vigour of feeling 
which a constant intercourse with nature serves to con- 
tinue; they cannot taste the chief delights of poetiy ; they 
miss the musiis of many voices, ^nd pass ^way lite uncon- 
scious of the common sources of enjoyment wl^ch i|i offers 
to thpse of simple tastes and ^ergetio habits. 
' t'rees, aud flowers, apd Btretans, ^ 
Are social aud beQevolent, and he 
Vho oft communetii in their language pore, 
Boaming among th^m at the close of day, 
Bha)] find, like him who Eden's garden drest. 
His Maker there to teach his listeniijg heart.* 

The (frowsiest re9.der will perhaps be able to exercise 
the amount of energy necessary for reading jrh&t we have 
already entitled autumn's bijl of fere : 

' But autumn has its delights to those who, having known 
sorrov, find it0 pensive character more in unison with their 
quiet mpsings. To many, the silent sympathy of nature 
is more soothiug than the consolations even of the human 
voice. There is a stillness, a sublimity in the close of an 
autmm^ day — wbon the shadows of the evening are stretch- 
ed out — ^which inclines to pieditation. The breezes may 
theu, in their low utterings, be aptly compared to sighs : 
th« daily fiswling away of the flowers, and the fall of the 
withered leaf, speak to the t^^oughtful like a voice from the 
^jlng, of change and decay. And yet how much of beauty 
is there mingled with the sadness I How rich the colours 
which glow on the summits of the woodland boughs, green, 
brown, yellow, in all their varieties : here a dark patch of 
rich green, colouriug those trees whose foliage will last 
through thie winter ; there an olive tinge, or one that is fast 
W^g; uow ft crimson bough, and again a dark grey-hooking 
^^^ which seep^s as i/ it stood there to show to advantage 
the gayef colours of its neighbours. And then, too, how beau- 
tifiil is a^ autumnal sunset ! shedding a golden li^t ou 
fieI4 and wood, till j>ll seems on* wide scene of lustrous 
"rilHaace. There is scarcely any flowe? which, more than 
m Micbaehuas-d^y, seeu^ identified with aujbumn. ^he 
ch^y^^ntbewunjs JJngey though a p^rt of the winter, and 
Jfty iu 4ct be considerei vrith tke laurustinus, as vrinter 
fiowejrsj but the ^lichi^lmas-daisy is the last of the sum- 
^ tWjMij 9f4 wiles up.o» » g^rdcu left almost desolate. 
^T^^f^ a iwdlf^ spe»w» of MjflWlB*W54*isy are cul- 
^^lalSnglaiid, ^nd some of them may be finuid during 
y^ I^te" part of the ye^r jn alipost every garden, grow- 
|^.iQ9WliiQ^e «B t^ll 1^ ^rgb^ ^xid covered w^ blo^soins. 



Varying fi-om a pale delicate lilac to » dark purpli^ co- 
lour, they are generally too sombre, or too pale, to be very 
ornamental ; yet they are clad in a proper dress for the 
last flower of the season, and may seem to wear a slight 
mourning for their departed companions. When all 
flowers save themselves are gone, and the summer birds 
have winged their way afiir, and the bright buttorfly is 
bright no longer, and the brittle brown leaves are crushed 
by the footstep, then this large femily ofplants is a wel- 
com^ acquisition to the garden bed. Upwards of two- 
thirds of their number have been introduced into England 
from different p^rts of North America, where they grow 
so abundantly among trees, that the * aster in the wood ' 
is as fiuniliar to the schoolboy as to the poet ; or their 
small stars, contrasting with the immense rayed blossom 
of the yellow sunflower, adorn some of the vast prairies of 
that country. They are found, too, on t3ie muddy shores 
of rivers, and scattered about upon dry and sunny places. 
Some species are brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they are numerous on low swampy grounds, or 
about the pasture lands. A few species are derived from 
Chiuft, and others from the south of Europe.' 

In conclusion, we beg to give our readers a specimen of 
the poetic talent of the &ir authoress : 

TUB riDB;p HEATHEB. 

[It texMSordcd atttu Ri^laiid enienoM to Cuiiute, ttiat Uiaj wrpt 
t^ heaUicr woald not grow in their neiKy adopted loU. | 

There may he acme too brave to weep 

O'er poverty, or care, or wrong, 
Witiiin whoee maoly bosoms sleep 

Emotions ffentle, warm, and etirong; ^ 
Which wait the wakening of a tone 

Unmark'd, onthought of by the orowd, 
And seeming, unto Uiem alone, 

A voice bom eloqaent and load ; 
And then the feelinss hid for years, 
Burst forth at length in homing tears 

He wept, that hardy mountaineer, 

When faded thus his loved beam-flover ? 
Tet 'mid the ills of lifiB no tear 

Had wet lijls cheek anli} that hour : 
Yoa might have deem'd the mountain tre9 

Had sooner shrunk fh}m the blast, 
Or that his native rook should be 

Bent by the winds which harried past, 
BotJier than he a tear should she4. 
Because a wild flower drooped its head. 

Jt would not grow— the heather Qover, 

Far from its native land exiled. 
Though breezes from the forest bower 

Greeted the lonely mountain chi^d ; 
It better loved the bleak wild wind 

Which blew npouvthe Highland hilj. 
And for the rocky heath it pined, 

Thonsh tended both with care tad «U11; 
An exile on a stranger strand. 
It longuisb'd for its native land. 

O ! if the heather had hut grown 

And bloom'd upon a foreign scene. 
Its owner had not felt aloue. 

Though a s«d exile he had J)een. 
But when be mark'd its early de^th, 

He thought that, like his mountain flower, 
Wither'd beneath a foreign breath. 

He soon might meet his final hour, 
Ana die, a stranger and alone. 
Unwept, ynpitled, and unknown. 



LBTTEB XO A YOUKG MAN ENTERING ON LIFE. 

For the benefit of our youthful readers, we give verbatim 
thje following copy of « letter, the original of which was 
recently put into our h^nds by a relation of the author's, 
who wag (for he is now no more) a distinguished parish 
minister in one of Scotland's most remote northern 
locajities. It js possessed, wo think of no ordinary lite- 
rary merit, even though we should tafce nothing into 
accouut e?c^pt the energy and elegance of its style, and 
the concisely classical structure of its sjsntences. Bpt this 
is its least praise. The nmning-fire of sound religious 
and moral advice whidi, Arom first to last it keeps up, 
render it 9 complete vade vtecum for the young, ^specially 
that clasB of theip for idips^ hen/efit it was more expressly 
penned : — 



^J-.. Tk. .. M-.. 
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without friends, botb of whieh you are to acquire for your- 
self—about to launch out into the wide world, where your 
fortune, under the direction of Providence, will depend 
entirely on your personal merit. I am to give you a few 
advices for the condact of life, which you must treasure 
up in your memory, and apply diligently to your practice, 
as you would expect to thrive and be happy. 

The first and most important is, that you study to cul- 
tivate the favour of Heaven. Early left an indigent 
orphan, you have been hitherto protected by the Father 
of the fatherless, who will conduct you through life with 
the same tender care which has hitherto watched over 
you, if you fail not in duty and gratitude to him. Never 
neglect to pray to him every morning and evening of your 
life. Be a regular attendant on public worship, and let 
tiie word preached sink deep into your heart. Never for- 

fet so much as for a moment that ^ou are a Christian, 
let all your thoughts, words, and actions, be regulated by 
the precepts of the gospel. Study the fundamentals of 
the holy religion in which you have been brought up. 
Read the Bible frequently and carefully. Be not ashamed 
of being found at such exercises by any ^ddy or licentious 
companion you may chance to associate with. Shun all 
bad company as you would the plague. Study the cha- 
racters of men, and connect yourself with the most worthy. 
Let none having the least tincture of impiety, dishonesty, 
or libertinbm, have place in your esteem. Choose the 
prudent, sober, and discreet for your associates. Be care- 
ful whom you take for your intimate friend : try him well ; 
and when e^iperience convinces you of his virtues, of his 
sense iind worth, fidelity and honour, attach yourself to 
him with confidence and forsake him not with caprice. 

Attend with the utmost diligence to your business, by 
which you are to earn your breftd ; mortify in your mind 
all notions of pride, and learn not to think yourself too 
high for your occupation. You must not think yourself a 
gentleman all at once ; you must study to raise yourself 
by your industry to that rank in society, and therefore 
must apply with sedulous attention to all the mechanical 
parts of the trade in which you are about to engage. Study 
the disposition, and endeavour to cultivate the good graces 
of your master, and all who have the oversight of you. 
Be prudent in the management and expenditure of your 
earnings ; spend none in folly. In your attire, as Cur as 
your drcumstanoes permit, imitate Vie best and most re- 
spected of your fellow-apprentices ; but shun the example 
of the vain and light-headed in this as well as every other 
particular. Shun taverns, gaming even for amusement, 
brothels, revellings, and licentiousness of every kind, as 
you would hell fire. Let no example or solicitation of 
any of your fellows ever tempt you to swerve from this 
last injunction, otherwise you lay your character and proa- 
pecfa at stake, never in all probability to be retrieved. 
Learn to moderate all your youthful passions. Be cour- 
teous in your manners, mild and affable in your deport- 
ment, friendly and benevolent in your disposition, sub- 
servient to the study of your religion, and of your secular 
occupation in all its branches. 

Let your leisure hours be employed in cultivating ac- 
quaintance with, the best English authors you can procure, 
to improve jour knowledge and taste; it will be a great 
advantage to a weaver's apprentice, and will certainly be 
the first step to raise you aoove the level of your fellows, 
to be found capable of reading and writing like a ^ntle- 
man. If application to study enables jon to acqmre su- 
perior endowments in literary education, your prospects 
will have the fairer opening, and by exerting your indus- 
try in the acquisition of useful knowledge during the term 
of your apprenticeship with a strict regard to the other 
good advices above tendered to you, you will infallibly 
gun the fiivour of Heaven, and yon will amply fhlfil the 
good hopes conceived of you by your affectionate uncle, 

J. M. 

P.S. — ^I recommend to you to keep this letter by you, and 
propose to yourself stated periods at which you are to pe- 
ruse it carefhlly, comparing your conduct to these admoni- 
tions as you go along. 



BOUBSEAU AND HOWASD. 

Could a lifb of unchastity, intrigue, dishonour, and &• 
ap]|>ointed pride, like that of Rousseau's, be a happy lifct 
No, amidst the brilliancy of his talents, remorse, 8hani£,eflfr 
Bcious meanness, and Uie dread of a hereafter, must ox- 
rode hJB heart and render him a stranger to peace. ConM 
with the life of this man the life of Howard. Pious, tea- 
perate, just, and benevolent, he lived for the good of aaa- 
kind. His happiness consisted in * serving his generatkn 
by the will of God.' If all men were like Rousseaa, tk 
world would be abundantly more miserable tiian it is; if 
all were like Howard, it would be abundantly more happj. 
Rousseau, governed by the love of fi&me, is fretful ui 
peevish, and never satisfied with the treatment he leoeins. 
Howard, governed by the love of mercy, wli-riTilrH boa ip- 
plause with this modest and just reflection, 'Alas! or 
best performances have such a mixture of sin and foCji, 
that praise is vanity and presumption and pain to a think- 
ing mind.* Rousseau, after a life of wickedness and shaffi^, 
confesses it to the world, and makes a merit of his conies- 
sion, and even presumptuously supposes that it wUl avvl 
him before the Judge of alL Howard, after a life of szngiilar 
devotedness to God and benevolence to men, aoooimted 
himself an unprofitable servant, leaving this for his motto, 
his dying testimony, * Christ is my hope.* Can there be 
any doubt which of the two was the happier man?— irWJdr. 

THE VALUE OF SMOKE. 

A striking instance of economic talent came to our knov- 
ledge in the district of Alston Moor. From the smdtmg 
earths of one ' house,' an arched tunnel conducts Uie smoke 
to an outlet at a distance from the works in a waste spoi 
where no one con complain of it The gathering matt^ 
or * fume* resulting from the passage of the smoke is u- 
nually submitted to a process, by which at that time it 
yielded enough to pay for the construction of the cMmner. 
A similar tunnel chimney, three miles in lengtii, vas 
erecting at Allendale. Its (hme will yield thoi^ands ot 
pounds sterling per annum. Truly here it may be said tbt 
smoke does not end in amoke. — British Quarterly SeatB. 

ANQLO-flAXON TOWITS. 

Almost all the buildings were of wood, hence the eos- 
plaint in King Edward's charter to Malmeebuiy Abbej. 
that the monasteries of the realm were to the sig^t ' nothiog 
but worm-eaten and rotten timbers and boards.' Yet there 
were some edifices of stone at an early period ; witness St 
Wilfred's Church at Hexham, built a.d. 674. lie churciies 
built of stone were probably of a simple form, resemblii^ 
some of our oldest parish churches, with a nave uid dnii- 
eel, and sometimes side aisles. In cases where timber was 
employed, there was perhaps more of decoration. We read 
of glass windows in the monastery of Wearmouth as earlr | 
as the seventh century; but as &te as the time of Alfred 
they must have been very uncommon, for when the in- 
genious monarch tried to measure tiie time by buniing 
candles, they so flared about in the wind which came rosii- 
ing through the lattices of the apartment, that he made 
horn lanterns to shelter them firom the blast Chimnejs 
were luxuries unknown ; the fires in the houses being made 
in the centre of the floor, over which there was g^erallj 
an opening in the roof to allow the escape of smoke, and 
when the fire went out or the fiimily retired to rest, tbe 
place in which it was made was closed by a cover. What 
must have been the state of the highways in proriiifliil 
towns, may be conjectured from the well-known ftot» that 
in the eleventh centuiy the ground in Cheapside was so soAi 
that when the roof of Bow Church was blown off, four of 
the beams, each twenty-six feet long, were so deeply boned 
in the street, that little more than four feet of the timber re- 
mained above the siur&oe. — OUmpses of the Dark Ago- 
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ALUM AND COPPERAS MANUFACTURB. 

TZBIT TO HUBLIT AND VOBHILL, 

vm is much used in dyeing and caUoo-printing, in oon- 
iquenoe of the attraction of its base (sulphate of alumina) 
or eoloiuing matter. It also remoree the greasiness firom 
rinters* eoshions and blocks in caHco-printing^ renders 
irbid mims Hmpid, and in dyeing and bleaching is used 
} cleanse and open the pores on the surfhoe of the cloth or 
ther materiaL Alum hardens tallow, and on this ao- 
onnt is employed in candle-making. It renders wood and 
aper, dipped in its solution, less combustible. Such paper 
B used in whitening silver, as well as in silyering brass 
rithootheat Alum is employed in the composition of 
nyons and lake colours ; in tannery, and in numerous 
)ther branches of art and manufS&cture. It is employed 
18 an astringent in medicine. 

CoppsRAB, which is occasionally found in a native state 
b tlie galleries of mines, in grottos, caverns, &c., is 
obtained in general firom pyrites. The colour of its crys- 
tals is bri^t green ; its taste is Astringent; and it is known 
b commerce as green vitriol. In this state it is used by 
dyers, tanners, ink manu&cturers ; woollen dyes, hat dyes 
(black), and others, are produced by it It is the base of 
ink and of Prussian blue. Reduced to powder by fire in 
acrae&le, and mixed with powdered nutgalls, it forms a 
diy portable ink. In surgery it is applied as a cautery. 
The slate clays and lavas of most countries contain na- 
tiye alom in the state of an eflSorescence or mould upon 
their smfice. The mica slate rocks of the United States 
present it in this form. In Italy, which, firom about the 
middle of -the fifteenth century, was the great centre of the 
alum ((Ulume) manufiustore, it abounds in a native state^ 
m deUcato hair-shaped fibres, in clefts of the bituminous 
^le; as also (alumbre) in Spain and (cUuin) in Oer- 
''^yi to both of which, in the sixteenth century, the 
numiilkctare of this salt extended. But preriously, in the 
middle ages, manufiEkctories of alum (shepp) existed, as 
they do now at Rooca (Udessa) in Syria, whence arose the 
t^bolous name of rock alum. Similar works existed near 
Smyrna and Constantinople, and the alum thus produced 
fcrmed an extensive article of importation with the Geno- 
me. The English alum-works of Whitby originated under 
Bir Thomas Challoner, in the reign of Charles I., but the 
*Jtte was discovered towards the close of the reign of 
^^izsbeth, at Gainsborough, in that neighbourhood ; and 
the field there is said to extend twenty-nine miles, but the 
'"•O'Acture has latterly considerably declined. The 
'iittTi&otore conmienced in Sweden likewise in the seven- 
*^^th century. It is extensively prosecuted in China, and 



is, however, prindpally diverted to the purposes of a more 
nationcU manufiicture. In one single province of that 
country, five hundred fhmaoes, and nearly a miUion of 
men, are sud to be employed oonvOTting it into porcelain. 

The British alum is considered to be inferior both to the 
Smyrna or rock alum, and to the Roman alum made at 
La Tolfi^ "^terbo, and other places near Rome; so much 
so, that while British may perhaps be quoted at lis. per 
cwt, the rock is 24s. to 26s. per cwt. But why this distino- 
tion should exist, or whether it can possibly be anything 
but an ancient prejudice which ^ves to * fiur away fowls &ir 
feathers,' may possibly be determined when it is known 
that the Roman alum is distingui^ed by the presence of 
a little reddish powdery matter — ^very probably that iron 
rust which is purposely imparted here to some descriptions 
of alum. It is the presence, however, of a small extra por- 
tion of iron which renders some alums — ^that of Solftara, 
near Naples, for instance — less valuable for many pur- 
poses. Such are the caprices of commerce ! The process 
of preparation at the place mentioned, Solftara, in the vi- 
dnity of Vesuvius, is the simplest anywhere known. The 
alum field there is covered witii a white clayey soil, through 
which sulphureous vapours are constantly emitted. This 
soil IS always hot, and nothing more is requisite than to 
immerse into it dstems, and subject the earthy matter to 
sixiviation ; after which the saline solution is evaporated 
(by means of the subterranean heat also) and placed in a 
situation to cool, when the alum is deposited in crystals. 

The process of preparing the alum at the great Scottish 
works is rather more difficult The Hurlet and Campaie 
works are the only ones in Scotland ; and they are the most 
extensive in Great Britain. Hurlet is situated in Renfrew- 
shire, about two and a half mUes S. K of the chief town, 
Paisl^. Nitahill is in the same vicinity. At Nitshill, ex- 
tensive copperas works also exist* The history of these 



* 7%i« copperas is altogether a commercial misuomer; the ^rf«n 
vitriol beins a mineral substoDoe formed by the decomposition of 
pyrites by the moisture of the atmosphere, and containing not one 
particle of copper. It is a sulphate of iron. An artiflciu crystal, 
known as blue vitriol, being the sulphate of copper, is better en- 
titled to the name. A curious blunder in the spelling of this word 
once laid the foundation of a vast fortune in Glasgow. The party 
wrote to his London correspondents to send him a ton of c-a-p-e-r-» 
—being the only spelling his educational attainments admiUcd of 
his making in Uie attempt to write copperas. The London house 
felt at first astounded at Uie request. By and by thev thought they 
saw in it a stroke of genius. The Glasgow merchant, they be- 
lieyed, meant to forestall and retfrate— to monopolise the entire 
stock of the little piquant Spanish product, and rule the market. 
They set to work to execute this unusual oider, wrote to congrata- 
late their unwitting correspondent on his bold and novelidea, stated 
that they had nearly obtained his quantity, and meantime requested 
a remittance to account, to a tune which, in turn, amazed the Glas- 
gow commsToialisL A banker happening to enter, howeyer, into 
the spirit of the transaction, enabled him, without exposing his 
blunder, to proceed with the unintentional 8pecalatu)n, which 
realised a very large sum of money, and led to the deration of the 
merchant to the first status in the Glasgow commercial circle of 
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alum and copperas works is this : — ^Messzs Mcholson and 
Lightbody <^ liverpool commenced the manu£M)tiire of 
copperas, axul eetatlished their works at Hurlet in 1753» 
having preiioTisly secured by contract a supply of 
pyrites, found in working the' coal, at 2^4 per hutch of 
two cwt In 1807 a similar manu&cture was commenced 
atNitshilL Messrs Nicholson and lightbody also prepared 
considerable quantities of ahun at Hurlet in 1766 and 1767, 
but abandoned that process in the course of a couple of 
years, in consequence of inding it defective. In 1797, 
howerer, alum works were erected at Hurlet by Mr B£acia- 
toeh of Crossbasket (inventor of the Mackiniathee), and 
Mr Wilson of Thomly, and partners. These works now 
belong to tho Hurlet and Campsie Alum Company, at tiie 
head of which Mr Mackintosh stands. Those subsequently 
established in 1820, now belong to Messrs John Wilson & 
Sons, to whom b^ong the copperas works at Nitshill. The 
alum manu&cture at both works, producing a large and 
steady supply, is found to be formed on correct chemi< 
cal principles. 

On lately visiting Messrs Wilsons' works at Nitshill and 
Hurlet, we found that the alum there was obtained &om an 
aluminous schistus abounding in the coal measures of this 
great mineral district The Hurlet and Campsie Company 
obtain theirs from the estate of the Earl of Glasgow — ^the 
Messrs Wilson from that of Sir John Maxwell of Pollock 
— paying lordships to these respective proprietors. The 
schistus occurs in the coal measures betwixt the limestone 
and the coal, lying directly superimposed on the latter, 
and indeed is most frequently obtained from the roofs of 
the workings in old eoal-mines. The strata are of the aver- 
age thickness of five to eight inches. Copperas pyrites are 
found in detached blocks of similar thickness^ mixed with 
the coal, in working the coal itself. 

The preparation of both copperas and alum in Messrs 
Wilsons' works octtnmenoes at NitshilL There the alum is 
only carried through its first stages to the state of what is 
termed grem ahm. The copperas ]BaBufo.otur« prooeeds 
through all its st4get on the spot 

The oopperas or« at Nitshill bang placed upon a pre- 
pared bed of well puddled clay, is satorated with watar, 
and left to the action of the atmosphere. Qxygvi being 
absorbed fh>m the atmosphere, both by the sulphur and 
by the metal of th« pyrites, oonrertt the latter into an oxide^ 
and the former into sulphuric add, which coosequsntly 
acts upon the oxide, dissolving it and fonaing the tall 
We obtfuned ik beauttftd Specimen of tho pyritaa, with the 
crystals of native sulphur as W«U dffvtloped at in tho dia- 
mond In the slate, the dark oopperas ore richly blended 
with them, and some crystals of carbonate of lime likewise 
embedded in the mass. The water, cfmtainiBg the crust 
formed upon the ore in a state ot solution, is allowed to run 
off through roans into an open tank, where, even in this 
oold stato, it is fod with quantities of iron filings, the aotion 
of which on th* Solution Is manifested by the bubbling 
* agitaticA' going on in the twok. Being thai pumped up 
into the IxHlers for evaporation, the liquor is sufcijected to 
that process by means of a stream of flame and smoke sent 
along the iq>per portiim of the interior of the boiler, and 
while underlying this prooess still continues to be fod at in- 
tsrvais of ■everal yards distance, where habohes oaist for the 
purpose, with iron filings. These filings promote the 'agita- 
tion' to such a degree, that although the liquor is always 
six or eieht decrees below boilinfir heat it is seen to bubble 



exactly as if it were aboil. In proportion as the enfok- 
tion prdceeds, and the strength of the liquor increaaa,tb 
oold solution is admitted to the appointed depth, and Hm 
is continued till the requisite strength is attained ftna^ 
evaporation. The strength is tested from timi to tint bj 
dipping in a leaden bucket The whole is ultimately rm 
off into the coolers, and there allowed to form Ub grea 
solid crystallisations in beautiAil dusteiv round lead- 
covered * riders ' left dipping all over the &c« of the oooIol 

The copperas crystals are of a pure transparent gne. 
much more irregular and ftntastio than those of the ski, 
althoQij^ forminfi^ like them, most fr^uently octahednai 
generally truncated on their edges and solid angieL Ii 
some instances, however, resulting from the extraordina; 
agitation imparted by the iron, tha erystala have boi 
found to attach themselves vtrtioaUy round tb« lead in ktp 
dusters of thin flaky loaves. Several fina in^mstiliciai^ 
tMs character are preserved suspended frofm tbe roof of tit| 
cooling house at Nitshill, as curiosities. Tb^ pooorredt^ 
upon one' and tha same oepasion. It maj ba BMntias^ 
that for particular purposss an extra oonstitiiflDi qiuoi% 
of iron is demfuoded in the copperas. Tliia prodnoasiipo^ 
it a rust) which consequently causes that partieular d»i 
scriplion of article to be distingniHhad as rtcf% a/fftrai, 
For other purposes again, the puro green vitriol al^iil 
serve. 

The kilns in which the alum schist la cakined i^ 
gradually aocumulated to huge ridges of about tea fo^ 
base, tapering upwards to a height of at least twnfy fe^ 
and of very considerable length. The burning is a vorkj 
of time, and extends over eighteen months or two y«n. 
gradually ascending in that space of time to theapsxtf tb 
sbping maa^ tiU it dies away altogether near the sanut 
When thid * young kiln' is first formed, it fionsists of »bi| 
base flue, with brushwood for firing laid on aboT«b u^ 
over this tho schist is dqpositedt >°'Q<^ brushwood, U^ 
of red shale, and so on in succession, sohiat, dried tsip 
and shale up to the ridge of the heap. Whan set en fii% 
the shale fixes or absorbs the volatile aluminous prindpla 
expelled from the schist by the heat, and thereby becflOHi 
equally valuable witii the calcined alum sehi^ itseE 
We were fortunate enough to see these kilns at Nitshill is 
all their various stages— tiie young kiln just ai iiifi>undft> 
tion flue ; the completed burning kiln, with the maoU <i\ 
the incremation escaping £krom its slopes ; and the extintf 
kiln, or flUly calcined mass in process of b«ing drsmioC 
and applied to tho purposes of t)w alum maanihotore. A 
bri^t yellow efflorescence marked any spot where the o- 
sential constituents of thealum were escaping throoghthi 
red coating of shale. In general this was kept dows by 
the #pplioation of adequate layers of the matfrisl 

On being dr«kwn Off from the Mln, the oalmned aehiitui 
along with its equivalent of shale ehftrged with aloniiMW' 
matter, were deposited and steeped in open tanks. The 
<raw liquor' after a time is run off into the nap d 
boilers, fat strengthening by ew^wraioii. Tbesebdltfiin 
eeventy-Ave foot long, fimr and a half foot wids^ eed in 
foet deep. The ' raw liquor' is here subnntfeed iotheffi- 
porating process, the same as tibe oopperte liquor ihei^ 
described, but of eouree without behig fiMl with layim 
filings. The contents of these vast boilere are diiforH 
into the vats lined with lead, f» 'reaebiag' ersooliBfr 
twice in the oourse of twtnty^&ur hour*, vis., at six b ^ 
mominjr and aeain at six in the eveninc In ths ^fi^ 
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hebottted Hqaor oiystalliief into grem ormureotified mhm, 
tdng left there tutQ It fbrmt ha unolarifled cryitala on 
be aides of the cisteros, to th^ thiokness Gt about thfee ibel 
n eacb. The portion of liquid left still uninonuted Is 
hen nm off, and put through the process mew. Tbis 
irst * roaohiBg' extendi over tho period of about a £;>rt> 
ight from tiie first steeping of the oaloined matter. The 
green alum/ after this first stage, ih immediately ooo- 
ejed to the Messrs Wilsons' Hurlet 'works to be clarified. 
The process which the alum undergoes at Hurlet is in 
Jl its stages, but partieuhkrly in the last oir finishing stage, 
noeedingl J interesting. The green alum is first diasolTed 
n a large Tat, into which a steam pipe, drilled with snore- 
^oles, descends fbr the purpose. It Is then run off as 
clarified liquor ' into the roachinff-pan« allowed to recry^- 
tallise in a more purified and per&ot fi)nn> and is then 
IttsolTod a second time into 'mother of alum liquor,* after 
which it is filled up into the * roaching tuns' to crystallise 
into ' roach alum.' These huge tuns are composed of ao- 
eurately fitted staves, lined with lead and hooped with iron 
hoops. They are noble specimens of cooperage. In these 
the liquor finally congeals fi>r the spaoe of ten days. At 
the end of that time the hoops are knocked off the tons, 
the staTos ffaU away, and rereal to Tiew a row of dazzling 
cylinders of solid alum of exquisite purity and whiteness, 
each standing upright and unsupported on its own basis. 
We walked along the fioor of the * finishing house,' betwixt 
two long extended ranges of these splendid and -brilliant 
objects, each as tall as our heads, and moulded into the ex- 
tremely handsome forms imparted by the tuns. The cen- 
tral liquid had not all eongealsd ; but it ia not the prao- 
tiee to wait fbr its congelation. A workman, accordingly, 
with a Ibw blows of a pickaxe, inflicted at firom about a 
foot and a half to two feet firom the floor; soon ibrmed a 
passage for these pent up liquors, and they gushed out and 
flowed away along grooyes in th9 floor into a distant r^ 
eeptacle, to undergo the finishing proeees again. The hok 
low umer superficies of the large cylinders of alum were 
now found to be studded with brilliant crystals. liine of 
these huge ' tuns,' each weighing about twenty^fire cwi of 
'roach alum»' are turned out flnishsd thraa times In the 
week. 
These large incrustations are hewn into blocks or pieces 



maker's specific grarity of lune or ten dwt, i <:, nine o] 
ten dwt more than water. Second, 'darifiod liquor '«- 
the rasr liquor brought to the bailing point in lead pan^ 
and suffered to stand in a cSstem till clarified; tiiegraritj 
raised to ten or eleven dwt Thhrd^ ' concentrated liquor 
—clarified liquor boiled down to twenty dwt, and kepi 
merely as a test of the comparatiye ralues of potash salts, 
used by the alum*maker. Fourth, < alum mother^liquor '^ 
clarified liquor boiled down to twenty4iye or thirty dwts., 
then mixed with a proportion of potash salts in solution, 
and run into coolers to crystallise. Fifth, ' salts mothers 
«»the 'alum mother-Uquor' purified from these rougl 
orystals, boiled down to a crystallising pointy and affordini 
a crop of 'rough ^soms,' which are a sulphate of magnods 
and protoxide of iron. Sixth and serenth, < alum wash 
ingi '^-^he first and second washings of the rough crystals 
of No. Four in water—No. Six being four dwt, No. Seveii 
about two and a half dwt of the alum-«aaker's gravity. 
Ei^th, ' tun liquor'— the washed crystahi dissolved is 
boiling water, and run into the 'reaching tuns' (wood 
vessels lined with lead), to crystaJhse into ' roach alum.' 
At Mulgravcb six and a half tons alum rook yields, after 
ealehiation, fro., one ton of alum. 

Large quantities of muriate of potash uid sulphate of 
ammonia are also made at Hurlet, in connexion with the 
alum work. Jn addition, we observed a process proceed- 
ing fi>r extracting naphtha firom the gas liquor, obtained in 
hogsheads firom the gas works, whence the coal tar bdng 
obtained by evaporation, the naphtha is extracted flpom the 
tar, leaving as a residuum the bitumen or pitch, extensively 
employed in the making of asphalts pavements. 



A VIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
BETWEEN 1727 AND 1780. 

HISTOBT. 
HtJ}UG>-n0BKBTS0H---OIBB019r. 

HisTOBT we have no hesitation in placing next to epic 
poetry in dignitv, whether it be viewed in relation to the 
subjects of which it treats^ or the various powers which in 
combination it demands m order to suocess. Though it 
cannot be ranked with critical propriety among the fine 
arts, it partakes in the execution very much of the spirit and 
objects of these. As an epie poem, like the Iliad or Para- 



«#„. •i.*vi ^. A -A ^*_*j disc Lost requires the artist to possess and employ almost 

of a ^e convenient for being packed on carts and carted ^^^ poweTessontial to the hiitorian, with the ol^ect of 

off. The debris, comprising a large proportion of the fine 

internal crystals broken off, is packed into hogsheads ibr 



transmissbn to a distance. 

Such is the process of the alum manufiictnre at Hurlet so 
£ir as we had an opportunity of inspecting it Having 
done 80 in the absence of the managing chemist Pr Quin- 
Ian, we think ft right to add an abridged view of the ao^ 
count given in Dr Ure's new work, of the various stages 
undergone by the alxun made at Mulgrave works, near 
Whitby. These works are what are termed ' secret works,' 
^ ve are not aware that they have ever hitherto been 
80 Mlj described as we now do. It is evident firom what 
^ Hie gives as the substance of a communication made to 
^ by a gentleman who once had charge of the Mulgrave 
works, that the system there is difi'erent from that at NitSi- 
liill and Hurlet The eae* however, somewhat illustrates 
the other. 

^^ appears that in the Mulgrave works eight different 
^<!nor8 are met with : Rrst, * raw liquor'— caldned almn 



oonununicating msthetical pleasure; so history often calhi 
upon the hurtorian to use tne charactoiistio instrument of 
the fine arts,' the imagination, in order to give tlie dramatic 
interest to his characters, the evolution and harmonious 
succession, as weU as the picturesque reality of events, end 
the light and shade of arrangement so necessary to qualify 
the r^cr fi>r deducing the lessons of experience and r^ 
ceiving pleasure in the exercise. But though in piercing 
the dim past it may be often requisite to empby the 
imagination to fill up what either the scanty reoonis of the 
period or the ravages of time have left awanting ; yet it is 
not fti in epic poetry, allowable in history to transgress 
the laws of strict truth, fbr the purpose of supplying a 
more pleasing or less broken picturer than the materials 
rekbting to the period warrant Fidelity to ihcts, however, 
is not enough. The historian must possess the highest 
moral and intelleotual qualities, and these in a high or the 
very highest degree. Above all, he must have judgment 
the basis of genius, to discriminate truth firom error or from 
opinion ; a knowledge of the human lieart from reflection 
and experience, to Imow and appreciate its struggles fbr 
objeqto whether good or evil; love of his fellow men, to in- 
terpret their wanderings with charity and view them with 
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znankind ; and transcending theee, though inclndmg them, 
&ith in God, the noblest exercise of reason, and humili^, 
the last r^mlt of piety and religion. If to these qualities 
any others should be added, we should mention patience 
and industxy. The union of such powers, with a passion 
for historical composition, would produce a perfect history. 

This mixed nature of history, which admits of the em- 
plojrment of imagination by the historian, though in subor- 
dination and subseiriency to the other qualities we hare 
mentioned, has, more than anything else, made history too 
often so deficient in the characteristics which, of all oilers, 
we should most rigidly exact in works of that kind. Nor 
would we ha^e introduced with this digression our notice 
of the historians of this period, had we not been satisfied 
that it is owing chiefly to the near relation of history to the 
fine arts, that the thtee most illustrious of these, especially 
Hume and Qibbon, have left in their historical monuments 
so much to desiderate and so much to deplore the presence 
o£ Hume, the first we shall notice, was unquestionably 
a man of extraordinary powers ; and yiewed with respect 
to the composition of history, he possessed some of the hi^ 
est qualifications for that species of writing, and these in 
a degree rarely equalled, perhaps never surpassed. Ac- 
customed from his youth to philosophical speculation, and 
looking on mankind with an eye of the keenest interest, he 
came, as we should suppose, ftilly prepared to iuTestigate 
the rorings of human action, and to reduce all the compli- 
cated phenomena of human life to a few general principles. 
Much of this expectation he realises. His narratives, also, 
are conducted on the happiest models of simplicity. Minute 
circumstances are allowed either to drop out of^ or Ml 
back in the peture, and the leading personages and events 
are brou^t boldly forward. There is a fieiscination, in- 
deed, in his narratives; in his almost always ingenious, 
and often adequate explanation of events, which is apt to 
put the reader off his guard, and to take him captive rather 
by the spell of the imagination, than by the certainty, or 
even probability of the account. The portraitures, too, of 
his historical personages, are drawn with master-strokes 
of GUscriminatmg criticism; the opposite qualities of their 
characters set off with great art agunst each other ; and if 
a &vourite or the contrary, the li^ts and shades managed 
with consummate skUl. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the stjrle for ease and simplicity, without wanting dig- 
nity, and for an exquintely euphonious and varied struo- 
^ire of the sentences— qui^ties which, with a spotless and 
yet ornate diction, give a dramatic life to the work. Hume, 
though generally <»lm, is not deficient in ardour when the 
subject affects his tastes or prejudices, and the 'plain 
ground' of which so much of his history consists, only 
serves to render his occasional sallies the more piquant and 
inspiriting, while it permits the reader to gather up 
strength by the way to rise with the higher objects of in- 
terest in his path. In addition to all tiiat we have men- 
tioned respecting the execution, there is, in the history of 
Hume, a grandness of outline about the whole, as well as 
a unity and entireness; which strike the reader with as- 
tonishment and admiration. 

More than 'this we cannot say in commendation; and 
we must now remark, with pain, that Hume was deficient 
in the qualities, if not esteemed the most shining, yet the 
noblest and most indispensable in a historian. A man 
of the world, his virtues, accommodated to his tastes and 
temperament, sat lightly on hiin, without authority except 
what necessity compelled ; a philosophical atheist, he had 
no religion, and his cool contempt for revelation was only 
equalled by his utter incapacity to explain or to appreciate 
the fselings with which otiier men are animated. In his 
history, more than in any work of respectability which we 
have read, do we see the iron heel of a utilitarianput upon 
the necks both of the right and of the wrong. He is not a 
friend to any party who is in earnest Considering truth 
and error equally good, if tolerant, he dedres moderation, 
and rebukes eveiy tendency to seriousness. His ^oioe 
fluntly echoes the notes of liberty, whether from political 
or eool eaiast ical bondage; and fbr no other reason but 
that wherever she exists tho days of submission are num- 



bered. He breathes a different atmo^erefrom madoi 
His tastes were too much the result of an effort to tea 
down the roughness of life, and accommodate rather li&l 
his tastes, thiui himself to right and truth. Kot era i 
the slightest measure can he sympathise with hunum 
sires rising to passions. Every feeling, when strong, e 
of course more or less introduce the elements of distidi 
ance ; and a pasmon directed even to right ends is vinrd 
by him with suspicion. . Hence, innumerable ineonaattt 
des in his history ; since he lifts up one man and puts dm 
another, for the presence or the want of earnestness. 3fai 
he would reduce to mechanical agents, guided coiljlf 
instincts, which he would regulate by esqpediency. Qi 
holiest sentiments that have borne ferwaxd the luiin4 
race are by him translated into the vilest or most pal^ 
impulses. The purest heroism in his hands becomes m- 
explicable folly. With him all selMenial dwindles izt^ci 
calculation of profit made by cunning and duplidlgr, cr 
into a miscalculation of folly, seeking applause by sit- 
ing. It will be obvious to the reader, that we place Hu^ 
as an artist, in the hi^est place; as a historitn of cidj 
and religious liberty, if not m the lowest, very neariyso.! 
It is pleasing to turn from Hume to Robertson, though he 
too is deficient in the loftier qualities of humanity. 

The * History of Scotland, during the reigns at Qoea 
Mary and of James VL, till his accession to the Crovn d 
England,' took the world by surprise. Roberts<m wu o» 
of tiie few clergymen of the Church of Scotland whose ta- 
lents were diverted from the practical channel in which 
those of the great body had been running, into that d 
literature ; and a work, which all concurred to appliad, 
both for its blatter and its style, emerging from nch » 
quarter, was justiy esteemed an indication of great moit 
in the author. To the * History of Scotland,' BobertBon, tt 
successive periods, afterwards added his ' History of ik 
Reign of Charles V.,' and < History of America.' He has 
more seriousness of manner than Hume ; and the inSo- 
ence of his |ffofessional character upon the course tod 
form of his tnoughts is visible, though it by no means 
sectarianises them. We think, however, Hiat his kA- 
ings, while steady and pervasive, were, like Hume's, cci- 
stitutionally unfitted to estimate the d^tb of reUp{HB 
emotion wMch agitated the whole body of society daring 
the period of wiiich his histories treat A peculiar nodoi, 
too, of what is due to the dignity of hist^-y, aspean to 
have repressed the expression even of such feelmg as be 
had. There is a stateliness in the course of Ids thoughts, 
and in the structure of his sentences, which is in striking otm- 
trasttothegraceftdflowofbothinHume. However, tit»e 
are comparatively trivial &ults. Thereisinhimapowercf 
philosophical reflection, which ranks him in the hi^^iestord? 
of historians. Although certainly not so learned as sooceei- 
ing writers, he is not surpassed by them in the judgmeit 
he displays among what materials he had collected. But his 
sympathies were more with the scholar and the aristocrac; 
than the people ; and there is wanting that air of brother- 
hood and community of feeling witii mankind, which 
characterise the histories of M*Crie and of Hallam. Some- 
how or other, whatever may have been the social qoslitia 
of Robertson, he is not a man that one thinks be would 
care to have known. Such is the impression which his 
histories make on our mind, although we bdieve that his 
private intercourse was as acceptable among his asso- 
ciates, as bis histories for their philosophical depth, can- 
dour, and graces of style, will ever be with the public. 

Gibbon was more artificial than Huftie or even Rob^ 
son ; but he was more learned than either, better ac- 
quainted with general literature, and, on the whole, noR 
comprehensive in his views. His st^le, notwithstandiiig 
its^imiform pomp and occasional turgldity, is softer than 
Robertson's, and more pliant and versatile. Th^9 \s a 
capaciousness about it that transports the mind not a 
little. His dislike of Christianity, though not so openly 
avowed as Hume's, was as real, and not less effectiTelj &- 
played. In his mode of attack there is a superior sabtletj, 
and frt>m its want of candour, you feel your redoes 
sympathies more severely trifled with by the slqnr po^oo 
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he admiiusters than by the open throsts of Home. Of 
ooone, when we represent Hume's opposition as open, we 
^eak of it relatire to that of Gibbon. In general, you can 
pat your finger on the spot that smarts after Hume has 
dealt his blows ; bnt you are only consdons of nn&ir- 
ness in Gibbon, though in what it consists it is possible 
only by minute and nnintermittent qrcumspcction to de- 
tect The * solemn irony' of the one we can less stand 
than the undisguised, though cautious banter of the other. 
Gibbon's history, unquestionably a greater than Hume's, 
has norer been bo popnlar. This, no doubt, is owing a good 
deal to the subject ; but, we suspect, more to the style. 



THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

CORCLTTDINa ABTICLI ON D& CHAUfEBS's ESSAT. 

We have now arrived at the second part of this work, 
which is * On the Adaptation of Extenial Nature to the 
Intellectual Constitution of Man.' The first chapter in this 
part states the chief instances of this adaptation. The law 
of association is &rst mentioned, which exercises such an 
important influ^ice over all our intellectual processes. It 
may be thus described : When two objects have once been 
seen connected^ either in time or in place, then the sight 
or thought of one of these at once suggests the other. A 
particular tune may have been a &yourite of yours, because 
it was played by a dear friend. Many years may have 
passed oyer your head since you saw the person or heard 
the tune. Let but a bar or two be played, and the image 
of your friend rises ftill in your view, and crowds of for- 
gotten scenes come rushing back upon the mind. But this 
is not alL Not merely is the canvass glowing with life, 
but you are satisfied that it is not a Ihncy picture upon 
which you are gazing, but a fiuthftil representation of the 
past A consi£eration of still .greater value must now be 
presented in connexion with this law of association. It 
gives fiuth in the ftiture as well as in the past One event 
is perceived to be Allowed by another : and whenever this 
is seen, the intellect at once jumps to the condumon that 
this will be the same in all time to come. A child strikes 
the table with a spoon for the first time in his life; a noise 
is heard ; delighted with this novel exhibition of his powers, 
the young philosopher strikes a second time with the foil 
and undoubting assurance that he will again hear the 
Bomid which has attracted his attention. E^^enoe does 
not create this belief; it only confirms it Without this 
imeqmvocal conviction of the constancy of nature's opera- 
tions, mankind would soon perish, and hence it is im- 
planted by Ckd as an original principle in our mental 
constitution. And the more external nature is examined, 
the more accurately and extensively does she correspond 
with the almost instinctive conclusions of infimcy. 

< Yet the inmiutability of nature has ministered to the 
athdsm of some spirits, as impressing on the universe^a 
character of blind necessity, instead of that spontaneity 
which might mark the intervention of a willing and a liv- 
ing God. To refiite this notion of an unintelligent fiite, as 
h^ig the alone presiding divinity, the conmion appeal is 
to the infinity and exquisite skill of nature's adaptations. 
Bat to attack this infidelity in its fortress, and dislodge it 
thence, the more appropriate argument would be the very, 
the individual adaptation on which we have now insisted 
—the immutability of nature, in conjunction with the uni- 
versal sense and expectation, even firom earliest childhood, 
that all men have of it; being itself one of the most mar- 
veUons and strikin^y beneficial of these adaptations. When 
viewed aright, it leads to a wiser and sounder conclusion 
than that of the fiitalists. In the instinctive, the xmiversal 
&ith of nature's constancy, we behold a promise. In the 
Mtnal constancy of nature, we behold its fulfilment When 
the two are viewed in connexion, then, to be told that na- 
tore never recedes from her constancy, is to be told that 
^ God of nature never recedes frx>m his fiuthfhlness. If I 
not by a whisper frx>m bis voice, at least by the impress of 
his hand, he hath deposited a silent expectation in every 
^^ttrt; and he makes all nature and aU history conspire 
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his memory a fitithfiil transcript of the past ; but by i 
of this constitutional tendency, this instinct of the under- 
standing as it has been termed, to look with prophetic eye 
upon the fiituro. It is the link by ^hich we connect ex- 
perience with anticipation — a power or exerdse of the mind 
coeval with the first dawnings of consdouaness or observa- 
tion, because obviously that to which we owe the confidence 
so early acquired and so firmly established, in the infor- 
mation of our senses. This dis^>osition to presume on the 
constancy of nature commences with the fiiculty of thought, 
and keeps by it through life, and enables the mind to con- 
vert its stores of memory into the treasures of science and 
wisdom ; and so to elicit from the recollections of the past, 
both the doctrines of a general philosophy, and the lessons 
of daily and fiuniliar conduct — and that by means of prog- 
nostics, not one of which can fail, for, in respect of her 
stedfiist uniformity, nature never disappoints, or, which is 
equivalent to this, the author of nature never deceives us. 
The generality of nature's laws is indispensable, both to 
the formation of any system of truth for the understand- 
ing, and to the guidance of our actions. But ere we can 
make such use of it, the sense and the confident expecta- 
tion of this generality must be prcvio\isly in our minds ; 
and the concurrence, the contingent harmony of these two 
elements ; the exquisite adaptation of the objective to the 
subjective^ with the manifest utilities to which it is sub- 
servient ; the palpable and perfect meetness which subsists 
between this intellectual propensity in man, and all the 
processes of the outward universe — ^while they afford in- 
contestable evidence to the existence and unity of that de- 
sign, which must have aoljusted the mental and the material 
formations to each other, speak most decisively in our esti- 
mation both for the truth and the wisdom of God.' 

A second instance is the following : — Certain truths hav- 
ing been ascertained firom the ext^nal world, it is in our 
power to deduce certain results from them, and if this has 
been done with mathematical accuracy, the reasonings of 
our closets ase found in entire harmony with the pheno- 
mena of nature, which had hitherto escaped our observa- 
tion. Beantifiil illustrations of this are found in every 
department of science, but the most marvellous are re- 
corded in the history of the mixed mathematics, < as when 
Newton, in the calculations and profound musings of his 
solitude, predicted the oblate spheroidal figure of t£e earth, 
and the prediction was confirmed by the mensurations of 
tiie academicians, both in the polar and equatorial regions ; 
or as, when absoidoning himself to the devices and the 
diagrams of his own construction, he thence scanned the 
cycles of the firmament, and elidted firom the scroll of 
enigmatical characters which himself had fhuned, the 
secrets of a sublime astronomy, that high field so replete 
with wonders, yet surpassed by this greatest wonder of 
all, the intellectual mastery which man has over it That 
such a feeble creature should have made this conquest — 
that a light struck out in the little cell of his own cogita- 
tions should have led to a disclosure so magnificent— that 
by a calculus of his own formation, as with the power of a 
taliwman, the heavens, with their stupendous masses and 
untrodden distances, should have thus been opened to his 
gaze— can only be explained by the intervention of a Being 
having supremacy over all, ana who has adjusted the laws 
of matter and the properties of mind to each other. It is 
only thus we can be xnade to understand how man by the 
mere workings of his spirit should have penetrated so &r 
into the workmanship of nature ; or that, restricted though 
he be to a spot of euih, he should nevertheless tell of the 
suns and the systems that be alkr — as if he had travelled 
with the line and plummet in his hand to the outskirts of 
creation, or carried the torch of discovery round the uni- 
verse.' 

A third adaptation is, when some apparently isolated 
phenomena are subsequently applied to practical puri>oses. 
Here also the mixed mathematics furnish the richest illus- 
trations. 

The fourth adaptation is this : The highest inteUeotual 
processes are found capable of useftil applications, the value 
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This id ftabfita&tially tho satne fts the third, and, as if con- 
soioiiB of this, the reverend author has launched into what 
we shall mildly call digressions upon the aristocracY and 
upon demagogues who would destroy all distinctions oirank 
and prope^. We are as anxiotis i« he dm be that otir 
nobiUty should m&ke a proper use of their wealth &nd 
leisure, and that they should be characterise^ fbr their high 
intellectual achietements, bat, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, this has never yet been realised. Not a few hate 
fbught their way to the woolsack through poverty and pri- 
vation, but the son of a Lord Chancellor has never sat 
upon his fttther's se&t. tt Is unwise to expect it The oak 
does not grow in a conservatory, but upon the mountain 
side, where it has free exposure to the winds and stonns 
of heaven. 

The fifth adact&tioii arises ftotn the great diversitr of 
the sciences, and fh>m the corresponding variety which is 
found to exist in the tastes and talents of men. Each in- 
tellectual labourer has his own department in which he 
excels, and which he finds the most suitable to the fk;ulties 
with which God has endowed him. the severe processes 
of the higher mathematics require a dififerent cast of mind 
from that which luxuriates in the fiided letters of an old 
and musty manus<^pt» and the astronomer who scales the 
heavens with his mysterious calculus has little sympathy 
with him who dotes upon ft rusty coin of the Antoldnes as 
if it were hid treasure. Every one is apt to exaggerate 
t^e value of his own particular pursuits, and to count little 
better than foolishness (In comparison) the researches of 
his fellow-labourers in the gre&t vineyard of sdenoe. And 
yet it is bv this intellectual sectarianism, by this voluntary 
division of mental labour, that great acHievements have been 
realised, and eadi department of Imowledge has obtained 
its present perfection. It is thus a harmony Is established 
betwixt the world of matter and the world of mind. The 
sixth and last adaptation is the correspondence of one fe^ 
culty with another in the same mind. It is not suiBdent 
that we have one fiiculty in great perfection, for this might 
exist in connexion with vcdry Inferior fiusulties of another 
class, and thus as a whole the mind would be out of pro- 
portion. It is not what is eommonly cftlled a well-balanced 
mind. A prodigious memory Is somedmes possessed by 
persons whose judgment is beneath the average of the race, 
and in a few cases even by those who are not much re- 
moved above the level of idiocy. This predominance of 
one fecuUy over another is that which constitutes the great 
intellectual diversity among mankind; it 'iM the flinty 
which stands out from the r^ in its Solitary majesty, that 
forms the individual characteTi and marks out lJ^ man as 
the orator) the mathematician, the painter, the musician ; 
and from tJus it fellows that the man whose mental powers 
are in most admirable proportion, and whose mind is in 
such perfect symmetrv that it errs ndther by excess nor 
by defect, is underrated by the mass of'the race. A shower 
of fireworks attracts more eyes than the solemn grandeur 
of the heavenly bodies, and a Martin will secure more ad- 
mirers than a Phidias. Edmund Burke is mentioned by 
our author as a remarkable instance of this, and to his 
name may be added that of Robert Hall. 

We have occupied so much space already, that W^ must 
make a more rapid analysis of what follows. The second 
chapter is on the connexion between the intellect and the 
emotions. By ^notions is understood those phenomena 
which arise £h>m certain influenoes acting upon the mind, 
when it is in a passive etate^ and which are altogether un- 
modified by the will. They differ from Uie appetites in 
this respect, that they are mental not bodQy. There is the 
desire of knowledge, whieh, like the craving for food, ur^ 
on a person to obtdn intellectual nourishment, but which, 
unlike the physical appetite, is the means of coeferring 
benefits upon others as well as himself But this impelling 
principle is not merely usefrd in ascertaining results 
highly valuable to &11; but, at the same lime, the intaUeo- 
tual processes throu^ which these are obtained afford the 
richest store of delights to the noble spirit who is hunger- 
ing and thiiBting after knowledge. The student who is 
worthy of the name^ dreams not that his labour is drudg- 



ery; the work is its oVn bri^t reward. In addMnts 
tms, another motive may be mentioned — ^the ttteem b 
which high intellectual endowments are generally heU 
The ntp%ci which is coveted miky be ibkt admiration wtiek 
the masses may give, as a reward for those qualiBei viodi 
are popular, splendid, and fit fer exhibition ; or it mj be 
the Moute which is ^ven by the select few who ca& ai^ 
appreciate profound attainments In scholarship and bobm. 
mil it acts with much powor, fer, to use the lines tf 
Milton 

* Ttae is the spur thtt the clear spirit dotli niaa 

(That last infirmity of tiobls minds) 
To aoem delighta and Uve kdiorioas dasfrnJ" 

Xhtt connexion betwixt the intelleet and the emotkmai! 
also valuable, as bearing upon the moral part of oar bv 
tore and the practical government of the heart A cotik 
Olject must be present to the mind, through the (immi 
of sense or memory, before corresponding ^notions cu 
be produced. * Now we hear both of virtuous emotiss 
and of vicious emotions ; and it is of capital importance t« 
know how to retain the one and to exclude Oe other- 
which is by dwelling in thought en the objects that awika 
the fermer, and discharging f^m thought the otjects tint 
Awaken the latter. And so it is by thinking in a cemh 
Wav that wrong sensibilities «fre avoided, and right sens- 
biudes are upholden. It is by keeping up a remembnAae 
of the kfaidness, that we keep up the emotion of grstttode. 
It Is by forgettbig the provocation, that we oease tcm tbe 
emotion of anger. It is by reflecting on tiie misery of i 
feUow-creature in its vivid and aff^dng detidls, tiiat pitj 
is called forth. It is by meditating on tbe petfectiou tf 
the Godhead, that we cherish and ke^ s.live our re^^ereoee 
for the highest virtue and our love for the hi^est good- 
ness. In one word, thou^t is at once the harbingn aod 
the sustainer of feeling : Imd this, of itsell^ ferms an io- 
portant link of communication between the inteUectoi: 
&nd the moral departments of onr nature.' 

It may not be out of place here to observe two gnit 
clsflses of intellect which are feund among men. Tbe o» 
may be called the conservative Intellect; t|ie other, tbe 
movement intellect. The former is afiraid of change; tk 
Utter is ei^r for it The one gazes with veneration tipcG 
the nast; the other looks hopefully into the ftature. Upen 
the former banner you read finality; upon the latter it^ 
gress. Both of these classes of intellect are peroefm ia 
die schools of philosophy and politics ; and we need tfaea 
both. It is by the union of both that the machine more; 
on at a regular and proper pace. Were it intrusted to tk 
care of one party, it would either stand still altogeth^ or 
drag on at a snail's pace; if it were in the hands of tl;i 
other party, it would soon break in pieces by its immeB-^ 
velod^. * But this property in the machine of a govemmes! 
to whidli we now advei^ does not preclude that steady ao'l 
sober-minded improvem^t which is all that is desirable. 
It only restrains the advocates of improvement from driy- 
ing too rapidly. It does not stop, It only retards tbeir 
course, by a certaiu number of defeats and disappc^ 
ments, wmch, if thefr course be indeed a good one, are kt 
the stepping-stones to thdr ultimate triumph. Ere thst 
the viotory is gotten, they must run the gauntlet of numj 
reverses and many mortifications; and they are not to ex- 
pect by one, but by several and successive blows of tiie 
catapulta, that inveterate abuses and long established prac- 
tices can possibly be overthrown. It is thus, in fiu;t, tliat 
every weak cause is thrown back into the nonentity whence 
it sprang; and that evei^ cause of inherent goodness <? 
worth is ultimately earned— rejected, like the former, li 
its first and earliest overtures; bu^ unlike the former, 
coming back eveiy time with a firesh weight of public fil- 
ing and public demonstration in its Ihvour, till, like \k 
abolition of the slave trade or that of commercial res^ 
tions, causes which had the arduous struggle of many loog 
years to undergo, it at length obtains the conclnstc seal 
xwon it of the highest authority in the land, and a seal b? 
which the merits of the cause are &r bett^ authentkated, 
than if the legislature were apt to fluctuate i^^ wbA 
of every new and seemly proposaL We havii yoB^ ^ 
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kc il AM be aA ftbtohitt flxtUM; and th«re b thft hqM^ 
witk penoTQMACM, of All thai 1b tmUj importoni or d6m> 
Able In •mB»BuMoiL Tb» iloMlslmiii thai has bMn aa- 
cribtd to CTMii oorporatiions i%m tho prMeni initanoe, a 
good and destrikbte prop«^-4M babu; tlie maatii of sepa- 
tattng the oliaff from tha wheat of all thoaa onrtores that 
iwKiv In ttpon repfeaotttattref fhwi enry qnartar of the 
land; and, so Ikrfromanyfbeliiigofaiinoyaiieaatthara- 
tardation io wbieh tho boat of tham ia m^tolad, it ahonld 
be mofll patiattlly and ohaeiAilly aeqaieaaed m, aa befaig 
i& llMt tlie proeaas by which it farightons into poip«i^, 
and at length te weith and its eieelltnoa an rally nai^ 



The tbifd ohaptir If on thee<miazionbetwei|ithe intel- 
kol and the wUL A dittinotlon may be made between a 
matA} tnaoeptibllity and a SMntal power. The power haa 
a referaoe to something oonsequent^ and the sueoqytibility 
to BMaething nnteeed^k For eiample» anger is a sas- 
eeptiMIHy of the mind, and will is a power. But» dismiss- 
iag metaphyaios, one prindple stands out broad and pro- 
ndneni. It is this. Nothing is moral or immoral which 
is not Tohmtary. If a man by some seoret ageney were 
physieaUy impelled to throst a dagM into the heart of 
ms friend, he wonld be no more woray of blame than the 
instrmaent of steeL Many aotiona may be mentioned Aat 
are highly Important I someefthemmaybepahiftiltooiEr- 
selree or distressing to others, and yet milees ToHtion has 
been ezeroised, mmtJ qualities oannot be predieated of 
them. The qtMStion may however now be asked, if this 
dootxine be eorreot^ if it be true that nothing is Tirtaons 
or TioionS'nnlees there be the oonsent of the wUl, how then 
doee it happen that a moral oharaoter is altaehed to mere 
BOBceptibUitiee end emotions f C<mipassion is a Tirtnous 
feeling, haAred a tloioas one^ we are told : but how oan tbay 
be reduced to the prorlnce of the wUlT It is notdiffienlt to 
answer this. ItraaybebyaninstinotiTelawofmy nsinre 
that the si^ of disease and wretohednees ezdtes sympathy 
and the desire to reUere it; bnt it is dearly the result it 
my own volition, when I se^ out the haunts of porerty 
and misery and make myself aoqmdnted with tiie ciroum* 
stances of their Inmates. Moreorer, the Ihoulty of atten- 
tion eomes also Into operatl<HL It is in my power, when 
a certain class of objects is presented to my mind, to keep 
them there, to examine them as long as I please, and not 
to dismiss them until I am satisfied. This is difficult at 
first, but my suooeadTs attempts make it easier, and I oan 
thiis acquire a complete control oyer my intelleotoal pro- 
cesses, wUoh is one of the highest triumi^ of a eultivated 
nund. It is a truth which can never be too earnestly im- 
pressed, especially upon youth, that it depends ui>on thctaw 
selves whether the will becomes t&e master of their mental 
eonstitution or its slave. How miserable the condition of a 
man who has been habitually waning ' against the prin- 
ciples of a better and higher nature. And he is domi- 
neered over by passions, because domineered over by 
thou^its ; vod it is only by the force or mastery cf counter- 
acting thoughts that the spell is broken-^or, In other 
words, it is &rough an intelleotual medium that the moral 
distemper Is cleared away. If he be rescued flrom his de» 
losiotts to sobriety and virtue, ideas will be the stepinn^ 
atones of his returning path-— the drens that will recall 
him to himseU^ by chasing away the fttsdnations where- 
^^ he is encomnassed. Could the perelpient part of his 
nttore be set ri^t, the patiiological part of it would be- 
come whole. He would yet behave himself arij^t» did he 
only betUnk himself ari^t; and noble recoveries have 
^^ effected, even from meet deep and hopeless inlhtna- 
tioo, limply by the power of thoughts— when made to dwell 
^^e disteess of mends, the poverty and despair of ohil- 
^ifcn, the rain of health as well as fortune, the displeasure 
of tn angry Bod, the h<»Tor8 tf an unprovided dsathbed 
or an midone eternity.' 

But if the wHl oan thus acquire the oomiBand onr our 
mtellectual states, it follows with an irresistible eoaclusira, 
^^ there is a moral element in beUe^ and that man is 
'^"Ponaible for it The opporite dootriae li fts ahtnrd In 



philosephy as It is unsennd In tiiedlogj. It is the misfor- 
tune of a blind man that ha does not peroeiye the lights 
but that person surdy is not free firom blame who obsti- 
nately shuts his eyes and then declares that he eannot see 
ther sun. A person is undoubtedly cluu?geable with guilt, 
who either refuses to examine the evidence iq>on a sul^ect 
whieh is intimately connected with his interests for eternity, 
or makes an improper and pr^udioed use of it It is a 
universal maxim that purity of motive is the best preserva- 
tive against error in (hawing our conclusions, and it is a 
matter almost of universal observation that intelleotual in- 
fidelity has its souroe in moral depravity. Take an illus- 
tration. A case is submitted to a judge. It has the air 
and aspect of truth. It may be incorrect after all, but 
there is still suoh a eharacter of probabiHty, that he pro- 
oeeds at once to a thorough and searohing examination. 
It would be eriminal in him to decline the investigation. 

The fourth and last chapter is on the defocts and uses of 
natural theolc^. Let us state the distinction between 
unbelief and disbeHe£ Unbelief says there is no evidence 
ofaQod-; disbelief denies the exist^ice of a God. Unbelief 
declares that he oannot find him; disbelief affirms that he 
is nowhere to be found. The unbeliever is an Atheist; 
the disbeliever is an Antitheist Now, we must ever oare- 
flilly insist that the flurthest stretch of philoso|^cal argu- 
ment can go no fortber than this, that the existence of God 
has not yet hwa. discovered. The following illustration 
mar be usefol. * To be able to say then that there is a 
Qod, we may have only to look abroad on some definite 
territory, and point to the vestiges that are given of his 
power and his presence somewhere. To be able to say 
that there is no Qod, we must walk tiie whole ^panse of 
infinity, and ascertain by observation that such vestiges 
are to be found nowhere. Grant that no trace of him can 
be disoemed in that quarter of contemplation which our 
puny optios have ei^lored — does it follow tha^ throughout 
all immensity, a bemg with the essence and sovereign^ of 
a God is nowhere to be found ? Because through our loop- 
holes of communication vrith that small portion of external 
natmre whidi is before U8» we have not seen or ascertained 
a Ck>d — ^must we therefore conclude of every unknown and 
untrodden vastnees in this illimitable universe^ that no di- 
tini^istheref Or because, through liie brief successions 
of oar Bttle day, these heavens have not once broken 
silenoe, is it therefore for us to speak to all the periods of 
that eternity which is behind us ; and to say, &at never 
hath a God come forth with the unequivocal tokens of his 
existence? Ere we can say that there is a God— we must 
have seen, on tiiat portion of nature to whidi we have ao- 
oess, the print of his footsteps, or have had direct intima- 
tion from himself; or been satined by the authentic me- 
morials of Ids converse with our speciee in other days. But 
ere we oan say that there ii no God-— we must have roamed 
over all nature, and seen that no mark of a divine footstep 
was there; and we must have gotten intimacy with every 
existent spirit in the unhrerte, and learned from each, that 
never did a revelation of the Deity visit him ; and we must 
have searched, not into the records of one solitary planet 
but into the archives of all worlds, and thence gathra^sd, 
that throughout the wide realms of immensity, not one 
exhibition of a rngning and living God ever has been 
made. Atheism might plead a lack ot evidence within its 
own field of obseFvatioxL But antitheism pronounces both 
upon the things which are and the things which are not 
within that fidid. It breaks forth and beyond all those 
limits tliat have been prescribed to man's excursive spirit 
by the sound philosopl^ of experience ; and by a presump- 
tion the most tremendous, even the usurpation of all space 
and of all time^ it affirms that thcffe is no God. To make 
this out we should need to travel abroad over the smv 
ronnding univetee tUl we had exhausted it and to seardi 
backward through all the hidden recesses of eternity; to 
traverse hot every direction the plains of infinitude^ and 
sweep the outskirts of that space which is itself intermin- 
able ; and then bring back to this little world of ours the 
report of a universal bhink, wherein we had not met with 
one manifestation or one movement of a presiding Qod. I 
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For man nottoknowof aGod, he has only to smk beneath 
the lerel of our common nature. But to deny him, he 
must be a God himsel£ He must arrogate the ubiquity 
and omniscience of the godhead/ 

It is thus logically and physically impossible to -proTQ 
that there is no God. It never can be done. The problem 
of the divine existence can never be solved by marching 
from atheism to antitheism. If it admits of solution, we 
must advance from atheism in the road which leads to 
theism. In other words, the man who asserts, I am in 
doubt whether there be a God, can never arrive at the 
conclusion that there is no God. On this side of the 
question there is nothing but chaos. If anxious to re- 
Ueve his mind from a state of painful suspense, he must 
examine the evidences for the divine existence. It can 
never be demonstrated that there is no God : it may thus 
be true, after all, that there is one, and it is his duty to 
ascertain this. And as there are numberless presumptions 
that this is the case, and that there is a divine being who 
made and preserves all things ; if he reftises obstinately and 
perversely to entertain this question, no small measure of 
moral guilt, and no slight degree of condemnation must be 
his, if he should never discover his error until his eyes are 
opened in the eternal world. 

Even in this unresolved state of the queetion, as to the 
divine existence, three important applications may be de- 
duced. (1.) All men have as much religious knowledge as 
invests them with responsibility, and makes them the pro- 
per subjects of moral government; they all know some- 
thing about God. ( 2. ) Religious education should be ^ven 
as early as possible to the child ; it may not immediately 
enlighten the mind on the being and character of God, but 
it at least awakens the question, and the man is account- 
able if he does not pursue the inquiry which was presented 
to the child. (8.) However rude and debased man may 
become, there are elements in his character upon whi<m 
the religious instructor may operate. It is an important 
question in morals whether there be a divine being. It is 
possible it may be so. It is probable. It is highly pro- 
bable, and thus he may be drawn on step by step to the 
right conclusion. 

We have thus seen what is the state of mind in which 
the study of natural theology should be commenced and 
pursued; but another inquiry suggests itself What are 
the proper leadings of mind at its close? It is wrong to 
argue, as some do, that natural theology is of no use, in 
consequence of its imperfect evidence. Its light is dim in 
comparison, but it guides us to the source of pure and 
eternal truti). It is not the temple itself^ but it points the 
way to it And it is equally wrong to suppose that the 
more strength is given to the arguments of natural theo- 
logy, there is a corresponding disparagement of the claims 
of Christianity. Natural theology is one of those sciences 
which is more fertile in starting difficulties than in sdlving 
them, and the more profound the discoveries which are 
made in it, and the more highly it nuses our estimation of 
Deity, the more boldly does it disclose the moral woiiUess- 
ncss of man, and the darker and more'desperate becomes the 
problem — What must I do to be saved? Natural theology 
thus proposes a difficulty which it cannot answer. How 
shall man be just with God ? How can sinn^s be pardoned 
without dimming the lustre of the law, the holmess and 
government of Jehovah? To meet this difficulty, natural 
theology is absolutely helpless, and we must have recourse 
to the pages of revelation, where the cheering doctrine is 
proclaimed, that the Son of God came into iSaa world to 
seek and to save that which was lost. 

' It were foreign,' sfiys the author, at the dose of the 
work, * to our prescribed subject to attempt an exposition, 
in however brief and rapid a sketch, of the credentials of 
Christianity. We only remark, that, amid the lustre and 
variety of its proof^ there is one strikingly analogous, and 
indeed identical in principle, with our own peculiar argu- 
ment. If in the system of external nature we can recog- 
nise the evidence of God being its author, in the adaptations 
wherewith it teems to the moral and intellectual oonstita- 
tion of man — there is room and opportunity tat ♦^i" very 



evidence in the book of aa external revelafcioii. Whsttf- 
pears in the construction of a world mi^t be made toi{>- 
pear as manifestly in the construction 5 a Tolume, wks 
objective truths may present as obvious and skUfbl an a^ 
commodation to our mental economy, as do tike objeetbe 
things of a created universe. And it is not the lees &Toia^ 
able, for an indication of its divine original, thai wba«K 
nature, as being the original system, abounds with those 
fitnesses which harmonise with the. mental oonatitiikiaBi it 
a state of health— Christianity, as bemg a restoraliTe s^ 
tern, abounds in fitnesses to the same conetatiitian ia i 
state of disease. We are not sure but that in the latto; 
from its very design, we shall meet with stiU more delicate 
and decisive tests of a designer than have yet been notiMi 
in the fi>nper ; and certain it is, that the wudona and good- 
ness and even power of a moral architect, may be as Azik- 
ingly evinced m the reparation, as in the piimaiy C6ta> 
blishment of a moral nature.' 



PAT MURPHY'S FORTUl^E, 

BT H. HASTINGS WZLD. 

Da GhiEGORT had just returned from an early professiaoil 
call, one biting morning in November. On alighting froc 
I his chais^ he caught the eyes of his daughter, as she stood 
at a front window, rivetted upon some object in hii equi- 
page, with an expresdcm of countenance in which pitj and 
mirth seemed to be struggling for the ascendency. Tun- 
ing round to ascertain what thus attracted her attention, 
the dpctor (he was in haste for his breakfast) now for the 
first time perceived a little ragged and barefooted hof^ 
who was hanging at the bits of his horse, with an air of 
as resolute determination to hold on, as if he had seized 
Bucephalus by the head-stall. Dr Qregory was boti 
humane and a humorist ; and was in partloilaiiy good 
spirits just then, having relieved a fellow-creature fron 
intense suffering, and received therefor a reas(»iable fte- 
two events which, conjoined, constitute a physician's hap- 
piness ; and though the good physician, like Dr Gregocj, 
would infinitely rather miss the last than the first, it cai- 
not be denied that they are pleasant associate circumstaDcei. 

< Hulloa ! you little centaur reversed,' he crie^ ' wiw 
pays you for holding a horse that woiddn't mn 'd jaa 
whipped him P' 

* Is it me you mane P It's the less trouble to hold him 
then, if he won't run,' sajd the boy ; * and if jourhoooor 
should forget to give me the sixpence^ I'm no poorer this 
I was before!' 

< Ah ! ha!' said the doctor, imitating his brogue^ 'it's 
a wit you are 1 Here, John,' he said to the groom, who 
had now come round, * turn the horse into the stable^ 
and this little savage into the kitchen, and admizuster 
some hot cofiTee with rolls, and half a pound of diras.' 

' Sure that will not be bad to take,' said little Fit, 
following the groom. ' Tour honour has the name of the 
best doctor in the country.' ' 

Dr Gregonr, at his comfortable breakfast with bis 
family, soon foigot that sach a being as little Patrick ex- 
isted. This we say without scandal to his benevokoee; 
for so many calls were made upon him for profesdooal 
and other aid, that he fell into the habit of prescriMiig/br 
temporary relief, and thinking no more about tite appli- 
cants. But his daughter Helen, who had youth, charitj, 
and leisure, took good care that her father's homaae 
credulity should never be misdirected or imposed t^, 
so far as she could prevent it ; nor did she permit it to 
slumber, when any object came under her attention vhicb 
deserved more than the casual notice which serred for 
immediate assistance. Mrs Gregory was pleased at the 
influence which Helen exerted over her father, and an 
excellent understanding knit together the inmates of 
the happy household. The doctor, though he had two or 
three young sons, was himself the youngest penon in bit 
family. A mind conscious of rectitude, good bodily health, 
and a most cheerful temper, kept up in his spirits the 
continual flow cf youth. He never permitted himself to 
be startled out of his equanimity, or made angry bj any 
Tizea Dy 'vjv^" 
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trifle, and ibru, in prosperity never nndoly elated, and 
in adTersity never unreasonably cast down, be kept ever 
on the sonny side of life. To such a man, no day was a 
blank, and no night came without nleasant reflections. 
The little beggar boy, whose wits had been sharpened by 
poverty, divined so much of his character from his man- 
ner, and from what was seen and heard in the kitchen, 
that he resolved not to lose his acquaintance. Helen, who 
was disposed to see how the shiverioj^ boy looked after a 
warm breakfast, returned from the kitchen, reporting : 

* Well, father, your little Irish patient says h6 is ready 
to go now.' 

* Irish patient— oh, the little rogue I sent unto the kit- 
chen after his breakfast ! Well, why don't he go then P' 

* Because, he says, yon would never forgive him, if he 
left without pajdng his respects. Betty says he is < a dry 
little stick,' and my own ears have heard that he keeps 
the kitchen in an uproar of laughter.' 

* So ! well, we might as well laugh too. Have him 
passed up, Helen.' 

* Now, then,' said the doctor, affecting a very stem 
look, as Pat awkwardly bowed into the room : ' now, then, 
joang man, what do you wish to fee me for P' 

* I'm entirely too much like yourself to forget M^rf, 
jour honour. Sure you don't give up a fat case UU you're 
regularly discharged !' 

* Indeed ! ' said the doctor, laughing heartily. * I have 
a most precocious subject in you, at any rate. Pray what 
have you been doing in all your little life P' 

* Oh, sometimes one thing, and sometimes another.' 

* But what were you doing last P' 

< Eating my breakfast at your expense,' answered Pat.' 
Helen laughed now, and so did her mother, but the 
doctor was puzzled, and only muttered * So-o-o,' as was 
his custom when in a quandary. Pat was a more curious 
specimen of natural history than he had ever met before, 
and the doctor did not know exactly where to place him. 
His wife, who had been looking with pity at the lad's un- 
protected feet, brought a pair of one of the children's 
shoes, and bade Patrick put them on. 

* Oh, vdllia fmtrVierl' touted Pat, throwing up both 
bands with well-feigned horror. < Sure it's not my mothei's 
son would do the likes of that !' 

* What?* oiled the doctor, astonished at what he sup- 
posed was the insolent pride of the little beggar boy. 
* What is it you would not do, pray P' 

' There's many things I wouldn't do, your honour,' said 
Patrick, looking roguishly around the circle whose eyes 
were now curiously fixed upon him. 'Beautiful teeth 
jour ladyship has !' he said to Helen, who closed her lips 
vith half a pout at his impertinence, but lost all command 
of them in a clear bell-like laugh, as Pat added — 'Many 
things I would not do— and one of them is to disgrace the 
shoes of a son of your honour's by putting my nakdi feet 
into them. Sure they never saw the like I' 

' Give the young scamp a pair of silk hose ! ' shouted 
the doctor, as soon as bis cachinnatory paroxysm permitted. 

'Lamb's wool will answer, if you please, ladies,' said 
the little adventurer, nothing abashed at the storm of 
laughter he had raised. 

/Where do you liveP Have you a father P mother P 
sisters P a place P do you want one?' said the doctor, 
hurriedly, rattling one question after the other, in order, 
if possible, to contuse the young hopefhl. 

* Blind Alley,' answered Patrick, putting his hands 
behind him, and standing erect — *No, sir. Yes, your 
honour. Five of them. I wish I had. Try mo once.' 

* Are you really in distress, or only shamming?' 

* May be I shammed hunger ! Ask Betty if I ate any 
hreakfast — ^then go and ask my mother and- five sisters 
when ihey took meat enough off the table to feed six, 
atW the? had done P' 

* Anotiier hint, Mrs Gregory,' said the doctor, smiling. 
JMt load a basket for this little original.' 

m was soon fitted out with shoes, warm socks, and a 
Maket of broken food. 'Now,' said the doctor, 'will 



'Will a dttdE swim, your honour? Will a fly come 
back to the treacle ? ' 

' Be sure then and bring home the basket,' said Mrs 6. 

'I'll do that thing, and another one too,' said Pat, 
making them his best bow, as he backed out of the room, 
wishing them all ' the top of the morning.' 

Pat hardly reached the street, before he sat down on 
the curb- stone to put on his shoes. 

J So-o,' said the doctor, watching him from the win- 
dow ; ' Helen ! ' The daughter came and stood beside him. 
' Now ! ' continued the father, ' see how little is necessary, 
how easily a person may be satisfied, and with how little 
we ought to be cdbtent. A toilet-table, glass, and bureau, 
for somebody's chamber, when she reached her twentieth 
birthday, a short time since, cost me three cases of 
hooping-cough, two fevers, and a compound fracture — a 
whole year's practice of extraordinary amount in my ca- 
binetmaker's family ; and yet that little fellow borrows 
my pavement, and makes it answer in the place of all 
those superfluities !' 

* Tes, most magnanimous papar— but who asked you 
for 'all those superfluities?' Who contrived that his 
daughter should be packed off on her birUiday, directly 
after breakfast, that when she came in to dinner, the 
furniture of a princess's chamber might surpriseher? Tou 
are quite a good preacher, I will admit, even to finding 
your own text, as you did in this case. For my part,' 
she continued, blushing scarlet, and turning half aside as 
the old gentleman looked her keenly and somewhat quiz- 
zically in the face — ' for my part, I should be satisfied 
with a house furnished at no more cost than my single 
room is. I am willing to give up superfluities, if— if— 
if—' 

' So-o-e— here we come agam. Love in a cottage— the 
romance of ardent affection — nroof against adversity, like 
a salamander safe— poetry and boiled cabbage— children 
without clothes, and potatoes with their jackets <m, Yeiy 
fine and pleasant to walk about by moonlight, in midsum- 
mer—very cool and uncomfortable with the thermometer 
at zero, and no coal in the grate ! ' 

' I suppose you were rich when you n&arried P' 

' Hey ! — ah, there's John with the horse !' said the old 
gentleman, hurrying away fix)m a conversation which he 
suspected might be about to take a wrong turn. There 
was a certain young gentleman whose preference for 
Helen had become too marked to be overlooked; and 
as the suitor was really an unexceptionable person, his ad- 
dresses had been tacitly allowed, while the careful fiather 
indefinitely postponed, and dexterously evaded listening 
to any formal communication, inasmuch as that would 
imply a period to the suspense in which the old i£scu- 
lapius was determined to k^p the young people. 

The most unfortunate position in which a poor suitor 
for a rich young lady's hand can be placed, is when her 
father happens to be a successful member of the young 
man's own profession. The wealthy lawyer, physician, 
merchant, or tradesman, knows so well the difficulties 
and discouragements of ihose who are just entering upon 
the pursuit by which he has made his wealth, that he 
scans their pretensions and characters with a most care- 
ful and critical eye. No mere hope is entered by such a 
father as cash in the account ; and no ' expectations' are 
credited as actual capital. The young merdiant may 
pass for more than he is worth with any body but the 
merchant, and the young lawyer or doctor may be rated 
above his professional vidue by any body but the veteran 
in his own line of life. 

Such were the disadvantages under which young Dr 
Heory aspired to an alliance with the familv of old Dr 
Gregory. Probably he over-esfamated his difficulties — 
and probably, too, the old doctor intended he should. 
It is a trick of the experienced to pile all sorts of impedi- 
ments in the way of the young, in order to test Uieir ca- 
pacities, prove their quality, and fire their ambition. 
Many a young man, who esteems a certain old father to 
be a terrilile cerberus, would, if he could really discover 
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in bis heftrl, ' Had I tbfee etri' (three ptiri, to keep up 
the canine parallel), ' I'd hear thee/ 

The little Irith boy left, on the wholOi a good impres> 
sion on the minds of the doctor's fismily, thongh thej 
were sadlj nonplussed hj his Area and easy demeanour. 
The doctor was c#ptiTated by his ready wit — ^the wife and 
the daughter pitied his evident though uncomplaining 
destitution. The key to the little liflng enigma consist- 
ed in a word beyond whieh no city reader will need any 
explanation. Pat was, or rather had been, a ' news-boy ; ' 
as such he had aoqdired deyelopment for the natural ap- 
titude of his tongue — as such he had learned the readiness 
of reply, and keenness of repartee, which astonished the 
doctor's household. As soon as Patrick had completed 
his street toilet— for, with stockings and shoes in his pos- 
session, he instantly discoyered what he had not thought 
of before, that it was too cold to run barefooted— 'be 
started for home at a good pace. As he knew that his 
mother and sisters were half famishing, he was delighted 
to have it in his power to render them substantial aid and 
comfort. The supply was indeed taoit opportune. The 
bthcr of the little family had died but a snort time pre- 
viously after a long illness, which had eaten up their small 
earnings, and sent their moveables, one by one, to the pawn- 
broker's and the second-hand auction stores. C!ontemptible 
in value as these poor chattels seemed, eveij sixpence is 
a treasure to the suffering poor, and the widow Murphy 
was looking hi vain for som^ article convertible into cash, 
though ever so trifling, when Patrick arrived with his 
basket of provision. If Dr Gregory had seen how like 
famished bears the little flock fell upon the broken food, 
he would have owned that here was, indeed, no * sham- 
ming!' 

< Oh, Paddy, dear,' said his mother, wiping her eyes, 
which had filled while her children ate so greedily, * how 
hard you must have begged to get all this !' 

* Sorrow the bit, then, did I get by begging,' answered 
the boy. * I tould them my mother and nva sisters were 
starving with cold and famishing with fauoffer, and begged 
for a penny or two to buy them bread ; but the people 
either pushed me aside, and looked 'yon lie,' or tould 
me so and done with it. At last,' and here the little 
fellow stood up proudly, * I tried another way for it T 

*Tou did not itals, Paddy 1' cried his mother, looking 
frightened. < And the boy has shoes and stockings to 
his feet, too !— That ever it should come to this ! ' 

'Is it my own mother that asks me thatP' said Pat, 
his eyes glistening with tears of pride and sorrow. ' Bid 
she tache me thou shalt stale, oy mistake \ No, I did 
not stale, mother ! I shamed a rich and gtK)d-natured 
man out of what he will never miss — and look, how it 
helps the childer ! Take hold yourself, mother. I've had 
my breakfast, and by the same token, the same man is 
good for to-morrow I ' 

A rode knock at the door interrupted Pat, and sum- 
moned an anxious cloud upon the face of his- mother. 
The immediate and abrupt entrance of the — stranger, we 
were about to say — followed. But, alas 1 he was one of 
those who are no strangers to the poor ! 

* Come, Mrs Murphy,' he said, * if you can't pay your 
rent, it is high time you gave way, to make room for those 
who can. Three weeks behind, terms weekly, in advance, 
is a hard loss for us — but,' and he gave a scrutinising look 
about tJie bare apartment, 'we shall have to put up with 
it, and let you go, scot free.' 

* Let w got Whereare we togotoP' 

' Well, that's not <mr look-out, you knoWi We can't 
harbour you rent free any longer, at any rate. What, Pat ! 
comfortable shoes and stockings, eh P You've improved 
on yesterday. You must be fitted out, I suppose, whether 
your mother's honest debts are paid or not !' 

'Troth, sir,' said Pat, a little angrily, 'they were not 
bought, but a ft-ee gift, and made by a man who does not 
begrudge your shoes, nor the heart of the man who stands 
in 'em'.' 

'Hoity! toltvVUtUe Paddy bantam! I meant no harm, 
I am sure,' aaul the man, profokcd, but ashamed to be» 



tray it. ' You might as well have begged money to ka| 
a house over your head, as shoes for your feet, while yoor 
hand was in.' 

' Beggars oan't be choosers,' said Pat, with provokii^ 
calmness. ' If they could, we shouldn't be your tenants f ' 

'I'llohoose for you, then,' said the man, now thorooghlr 
enraged. ' Don't let me find you here to-morrow. If I 
do, the whole troop shall be bundled off to the almabonae^ 
except you, sir, and you shall be sent to the house of re- 
fbgel' 

^ Maybe he thinks he carries the kays of all tkeo 
places in his pocket,' said Pat, as he closed the door whici 
the unfeeling fellow had disdained to shut afler him. 

'Heigho I' sighed the old woman, as she shivered over 
the ashes, which she was raking about with a bit of lath, 
in the hope to coax heat out of the tinder-like eml^rs of 
pine shavings — ' Heigho ! we are all bom, but we are not 
all buried yet! Them as is «t the top now, may fioi 
themselves at the bottom before they die !' 

' True for you, mother — but never say die, yet. May- 
be there's room for us at the top too^ without poshi^ 
any body elee down,' said little Pat. 

' Heaven forgive me, and so there may be^ Paddy, dear ! 
But one can't help thinking. Well, the sun has risen to- 
day, but it isn't set' 

'No — nor it wont, neither, iill it sets on brighter 
faces, for here he comes that never came witiioat a wel- 
come, nor left without your bleking,' said Patrick, going 
from the window to the door. 

A gentleman of some five-and-twenty entered, cheer- 
ful and humane in countenance, kind, yet not mincing in 
Bis manner. ' Heyday, good folks !' he said, 'all in the 
dumps ! Who is sick P ' 

' No one, sir,' said Pat. ' 

' No I you all will be, if you don't keep warmer ; but 
that's poor comfort, you say, to those who can't. Oimt, 
Mr Murphy, tell us all about it.' 

Patrick, in a clear and straightforward manner, tdd 
the new cottier what the reader already knows. Wliec 
he had done, the stranger said : ' One, two, three^ four 
dollars— is itP Well, I can't afford to yiv€ you that— 
but, Mr Murphy, I'll tell you what. I'll lend you £t^ 
four for the rent, and one for capital, for yoa to start 
afresh on.' 

Pat and his mother overwhelmed him with thank^t, 
which he did not stop to hear, but was off before the widow 
oould reach him, or she certainly would have thrown her- 
self at his feet and clasped him by the knees. 

' There, mother, I tould you the sun was not set yet,' 
said Pat, executing a most difficult stage negro pcu, in hs 
new shoes. News boys are familiar with 'theatricals '— 
that is, such as they prefer, and the prospect of going back 
upon the penny paper vending Rialto, no loiter a ' laise 
duck,' but as he expressed it, ' in town again, with his 
pocket full of rocks,' elated little Paddy quite as mntii 
as a recovery from hopeless bankruptcy could have pleased 
any one of his seniors. His head was already as foil of 
plans for the future as his heels were of activity. He 
counted the provision to be drawn from the doctor's 
kitchen as good for a couple of days at least ; and being 
now comfortable in circumstances, he b^ran to think of 
enabling his sisters in some way to contribute their share 
to the maintenance of the household. How very little 
will suffice to make the poor happy ! And how readily 
might the fact be experimentally tested by thousands who 
know nothing of it, but, repining amid competence, excise 
their heartless indolence, and indifference to the leal suf- 
ferings of others, with the deceptive plea, that 'they 
should be glad to do good if it were only in their power.' 

'Come, father,' cried Helen, the next morning, 'do 
lay down that prosy pamphlet^ and come to breakfast 
You are too old a man to be so completely swallowed up 
by the shop. You care* more for a gallipot than for your 
breakfast, and would rather read a tedious medical perio- 
dical than see your family. I declare, you are so redolent 
of pulverised liquorice and rhubarb^ that 1 am almost side 
oftbe sightand odour of you] ' ^^ j 
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'Why, Helen/ said her mother, 'hoiryou run on! I 
declare, I am quite ashamed of you.' 

The good old doctor smiled with arch meatiing, fts he 
sabmitted to bis daughter's raillery. ' Nerer mind, wife,' 
be sud, as he took his seat at the table. ' Physicians are 
such nuisances that I can never thmk of admitting another 
into the family \ and as to that number of the Medical 
Examiner, it is a stupid affair, sure enough. It is nearly 
half filled with a paper contributed by some young quAcI^ 
named Harry, or Henry, or some suw name.' 

Helen blushed and laughed, and laughed and blushed 
again. Her weapons were now fairly turned against her, 
aod she had nothing to do but to look out that iha did 
not icald her fingers in doing the honours of the break- 
fast table, while her father, making the most of has 
advantage, pressed her unmercifully. The real truth 
was, that the report of Dr Henry's case, in which Dr 
Gregory had been so much absorbed, was a most interest- 
ing one, skilfully treated, and reported in a manner whidi 
shoved the young m^n to be a master of his profession, 
and a most excellent practitioner. Helen had shrewdness 
enough to perceive that her faUier was in a most excellent 
mood as regarded her wishes and hopes, and therefore 
eotirted raUier than deprecated his mirth. She was, 
tfaerefbre, more disappointed than pleased when her fi^ther 
changed the subject, by saying to his wife : 

* Well, my dear, did you miss any spoons yesterday?' 
This question answered in the negative, the doctor con- 
tinued : ' Then, unless little Pat considers your basket 
worth more than any thing he would be likely to get here 
to-day, he will come back this morning.' 

' To be sure he will come^' said Mrs Dr Gregory. 

' To be sure he will, father,' said Helen. 

' Well — perhaps — * said the doctor, pretending to hftTe 
his doubts. Knowing that aH womankind are more or 
less inclined to contradiction, the doctor cunningly took 
care that their negatives should support the affirmative 
he wished to reach. Betty here announced that the 
yoong gentleman was already below stairs. 

'Give him some breakfast, Betty,' said the doctor, 
' and then send him up. Now, you see,' added the doctor, 
tomhig to his daughter, *that little Pat is deep. He 
throws a sprat to catch a shad. He will keep on till he 
gets far enough into your confidence to steal something 
worth while.' 

* You hard-hearted old gentleman,' said Helen, * how 
can you 'be so uncharitable ! He knows that honesty is 
the best poHcy.' 

*He will come to the gallows in the end,' said the 
doctor, winking to his wife to observe how their daughter's 
fine face lighted up with the excitement of contradiction. 

*He will come to a fortune, and own a whole square !' 
retorted Helen. 

*So-o,' said the doctor; *good, so. And PU tell yon 
what, my pretty prophetess— I know you believe what 
you predict, and 111 make you a promise on the credit 
w your own faith : you shall marry this young Dr 
Henry, or Harry, or whatever his name is, whenever Pat 
has a house to let you;' and the happy father laughed 
^moderately at his own wit. His wife joined— and 
Helen, though she rose from the table, and pretended to 
he angry, could not help joining too. Before she could 
>^yt Betty announced a callen It was one of the doctor's 
gMots, and he directed that he should be shown up. 
He was the lessee of several laiige old houses, in a poor 
part of the city, which the doctor hardly saw once in a 
year, and could not point out without a guide. His lease 
'^i^Jwnt expiring, and he called to obtain atrenewal, bat 
^^■hed it on dinunished terms, as he said there was a 
prospect that certain contemplated city improvements 
would rum the property. 

So-o,' taid the doctor, *» hard im^^viment that. 
^ hey pay me little more than the taxes now ; and if they 
we improved at that rate, I shall be made a beggar with 

A^' , f n»>ist look into this a litUe, sir.' 

At this moment Pat made his appearance at the door. 
Helen wr-- • ^'- - 
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entered hito conversation with him. He lodced like 
another boy this morning— hope and pleasure slv>ne in 
hb face, and his whole appearance was tidy and cheerftil. 
The doctor's lessee soon took his leave, having first eon- 
versed in an under-tone a moment or two, #ith a frequent 
look toward poor Pat. The doctor's countenance showed 
that the lad had gained little in this interview. 
> 'Now,' said the doctor^ as Helen led the lad to him. 

* Your name is Patrick, I believe P' Patrick bowed. < I 
ftm very sorry,* the doctor continued, * to learn that you 
are a very bad and a very impudent boy — ^though I might 
have guessed the last.' 

Helen and Mrs Gregory looked astonished, and poor 
Pat, gathering a hope of sympathy from their faces, said, 
as he hung his head, and burst into tears — ' Sure, sir, that 
will be news to my mother, wherever you heard it.' 

*Come, come, sir,' said the doctor, *no more play with 
ns — ^we've had enough. I don't want to condemn you un- 
heard—and if you are deserving, 1 would do you good. 
Your sharp answers will serve for an hour's amusement : 
but if you are, as I am told, a very bad boy, you are a 
dangerous plaything; and if you can establish your cha- 
racter, I would do something more than amuse myself 
with you, for, to tell the truth, you have interested mc 
very much. Now, answer me, without evasion : — What 
have you ever done to maintain yourself P' 

'I sold the papers, sir.' 

'So-o. Yes — that explains something. Why don't you 
sell them now P' 

'My fother took sick, sir, and was very bad— and one 
day wUh another, sir. I spent my little money, and lost 
my stand, sir, and other boys got my customers, sir, and 
my heart was gone, and my mother and sisters were starv- 
ing, and the rent wasn't paid, sir— and the Lord save you 
a;id yours from tasting the bitteV cup !' 

Helen turned her head to brush away a tear, and Dr 
Gregory continued his qu^tions, but in a tone more kind : 

* But how could a boy suffering all this be so fbll of fun 
and nonsense as you were yesterday, and as you would 
have been to-day, if every thing had gone as you expected P ' 

'Oh, sir, there'd many ways in the wide world, and 
them as travels in one don't know the stones in another ! 
Two or three days^ sir, I'd shivered barefooted in the cold 
and tould the people what I tould you just now, sir, and 
I couldn't get a sixpence. So I thought of trying another 
track, and your kind fece, sir, made me try it on you — 
and that's the whole truth, sir. I'm no blackguard, if I 
look like one.' 

* Verv well put in— very well told, Patrick. But I've 
something more to say yet. The house you live in is 
mine, and your landlord is my tenant ' 

'Then, I hope,' said Pat, 'he's a better tenant than 
landlord !' 

' Well, he tells me that yesterday you lied him down 
that you hadn't a dollar in the world * 

'Lied him down ! Sure, it was the blessed truth, sir !' 

' But he says he threatened you with the house of 
refuge, and that this morning your mother found money 
to pay the rent in full. Now you must either have had 
this money, or— I am unwilling to say it— you must have 
stolen it since, for ho says you are very poor.' 

' Ah, look at him, your honour ! Think of this backbiter 
once ! He knows I am poor, he says— and he threatens 
me with the house of refuge for not paying my mother's 
rent; and perhaps he didn't tell you of ^kat, but he tould 
me I might as well have begged money as shoes, and 
abused me for the very kindness which your lady bad for 
me. And then he says I stole the money, and still he 
put it in his own pocket without a tear.' 

' Patrick, you have made the case bad for your accuser, 
but you haven't helped yourself yet. Tell me honestly-^ 
where did this mondy come from P' 

' It was loaned to me, sir.' 

^Loaned!' and the doctor smiled hb disappointment 
at what seemed a new evasion. 

'Yes, sir,' said Pat, proudly, *loaaMd! Maybe you 
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there's a God abore, sir, who remembers the widow and 
the fatherless, and he sent a friend to us when we were 
all in the sorrow. The man that loaned Pat Murphy 
five dollars — four for the rent, and one to buy papers — 
and here it is,' said Pat, as he showed it — 'that man 
knows Pat Murphy will pay, if he leaves his body to the 
surgeons to do it with. And it isn*t the first good thing 
he's done, sir : He's come out of his bed in the bittei" 
night, time and again, to soothe the pain of the poor who 
could not give him fee nor reward, and he's put his hand 
in his pocket, over and often, to pay for the medicine and 
the food for the dying man, when he knew he couldn't 
liTe so much as to thank him — the blessings of HeaTen 
fall on him for it ! And now my poor father is in heaven, 
and Dr Henry may one day meet him there — may it be 
a long day on, for the good of the poor on earth ! Good 
morning, ladies, and you, sir, too ; and when next you 
would play with the poor, don't put the farce before the 
tragedy, sir, if ye please, sir, for that's not the way at the 
Bowery.' 

Helen was in tears, and her mother in silent amaze- 
ment at the little fellow's eloquence. 

* Here, Pat, stop ! ' shouted the doctor, as the boy moved 
away. 

* Is it morep^ yon want, sir P' asked the boy, turn- 
ing half round. 

'Your name is Murphy, and the doctor's is Henry 
— chP' 

* Yes. sir.' 

' Well, here,' continued the doctor, taking up the Medi- 
cal Examiner, ' is your father's case all printed.' 

' I can read, sir,' said Pat, proudly. ' Don't pUcy with 
the bones of the dead, if you please sir.' 

* No — no— Patrick,' said Dr Gregory, taking him kindly 
by the hand, and drawing him to him. 'I know Dr 
Henry, and there are those in this house who know him 
better than I.' Pat shrewdly looked toward Helen, and 
she blushed crimson. < We shall inquire about you. What 
rent do you payP' 

* A dollar a- week.' 

' Fifty-two dollars a-year. And how many rooms have 
youP' 

* One, sir.' 

' ' And how many tenants are there in the whole house P' 

* Ten, sir, besides the comer grocery.' 

<So-o-o!' hummed the doctor; 'why, the fellow gets 
more for that one house than he pays me for three — 
and he wants me to reduce hb rent at that. Miserably 
must the poor be oppressed by such harpies I' 

' True for you, sir,' said Pat — ' if your honour would 
only take the house into your own hands.' 

*I can't do that, my boy,' said the doctor, Ofiosing. 
' Pat ! ' said he, after a pause, ' how old are you P' 

* Seventeen, come Easter.' 

'So-o. Well, I'll ask Dr Henry about you, and if he 
gives you half as good a character as you do him, I'll give 
you charge of the house you live in. You shall have it 
at the same price he pays — on condition that you don't 
charge the others more than enough to get your own part 
rent free, and a fair price for the trouble in collecting. 
And I'll not renew his lease for any of them, neither. If 
you show yourself honest and capable, here's an evening 
for a living for you.' 

Pat's heels flew involuntarily into the first position of 
another negro jxw— but he blushed, hung his head, stood 
still, and wept his thanks, while even Dr Gregory's eyes 
moistened. 

* Call here to-morrow,' said the doctor, willing to re- 
lieve his grateful embarrassment. 

'Patrick!' said Helen, calling him back, 'I want a 
word with you. Have you a couple of pleasant rooms in 
your house to let meP' 

' Anan !' said the boy astonished. 

* What?' asked Dr Gregory. 

'Why, father,' said Helen, 'you ccrtwnly have not 
forgotten your promise made this morning, that when Pat 
has a house to let, I may be married P' 



" * Oh, vou baflgage !' said the doctor. < Well, when cte 
has a pill to take, the sooner it is ofiThis mind the better. 
Marry, as soon as your mother can get you ready— for I lee 
you are both of a mind. But don't yoa go now and teO Br 
Henry what depends on his endorsement of Paddy here!' 

' Sure, Dr Henry would never tell a lie to save a ki^. 
dom,' said Pat, earnestly. 

' Get out of the house, yoa little rogue,' said the doetcr; 
'you've done in two hours what my wife and daughter 
have been trying in vain to do for two years ! ' 

Is any body so dull as not to guess the end P 

SKETCHES OF POPULAR CHARACTERS. 
It may be an odd fimcy, but it is one perfectly natanl, 
that when we happen to become interested in the workgcf 
any particular author our curiosity is immediately on thi 
stretch to know something about the propria penofui of 
the writer — ^whether he is long or shorty Ikt or lean, fa&i t 
big head or a Httle one — ^his dress, his food — ^his mode of 
life, even to the times of his going to bed and dioosmg to 
rise again — ^no point, in short, being too minute to escape 
the attention. The cause of this cnriodty, we loeeame, ii 
that on the adoption of a ' fitvourite author,' we instinetiTdy 
set up a sort of ideal model of the man whose mwd aloae 
has in the first instance engaged our attention, and beoow 
anxious to know whether the actual fiicts correspond widi 
the imaginary standard. Thus we like to hear the imallat 
bits of gossip regarding great men, even to tJbeir vetk- 
nesses and most palpable fisdKngs. We like to read, fir 
example, how Johnson was an enonnous tea^drinker, be- 
sides being otherwise addicted to glnttonj ; how GoUsmitk 
was a bit of a spendthrift, and loved to contemplate lis 
figure in a fiiduonably cut pea-green coat; how AddisoB 
drank sherry negus, and would occasionally get hal^sen- 
over at Button's coffeehouse ; how Dr Parr would mtj 
take one meal per diem, that meal consisting of a bottleof 
port and three pounds of beef-steaks; or how CharlesLtab 
loved whisky-punch and tobacco, Coleridge opium, sad 
Haditt tea. All th^e and a thousand other peculiaritiee, 
which in the case of ordinary men would be passed <mr 
as of little consequence, become matters of high inftercet 
when associated with the names of persons whose writingi 
have won our admiration. Henoe the pi^ularity of aH works 
which profess to furnish authentic particnlars regsiding 
the ordinary habits and conversation of great me n ni 
if we may venture a prediction, which awaits a neoAj 
published book of this class,* with which we-propoee isik- 
ing our readers acquainted. 

The author of these ' Pen and Ink Sketches ' has adopted 
the needless shade of the anonymous ; but whoever he bi^ 
he has enjoyed favourable opportunities of mixing in the 
society of the literary men and women of England dariof: 
the last twenty years, though it must also be eonftssed 
that in not a few-instances an idle curiosity has pronpied 
him to obtrude himself on people who, as it seems to us, lisd 
as lief not been troubled with him. As it is, however, the 
portraits are in many cases well drawTi, but in others sot 
devoid of high colouring and a tendency to exaggetstiaD- 
A sketch of Southey will form our first extract : 

' The personal appearance of Robert Southey wu vey 
striking. He was tall and sli|^tly built His fbrebead 
rather receding, and not, phrenologically speakinc; indi- 
cative of great acquirements, was surmounted and partisUf 
shaded by an abundance of white silvery hur, oanbed up- 
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wtrds, and forming a Tery striking contrast with his jet- 
black magnifioently arohed eyebrows, beneath which glow- 
ed two of tho most brilliant dark eyes I ever beheld. Their 
be&Tity did not so much consist in their brilliancy as in 
thdr deep contemplatire expression. His nose was re- 
markably aqmline, so much so, that it approached to the 
hedk formation. But it was in the mouth — which, after all, 
is the most expressiTO foatnre of the fltce — ^that the peculiar 
charm of Soutbey's looks lay ; the upper lip was finely 
curved, and slightly projected oyer the lower; but it is in 
ram to attempt a descrijption of it Nearly erery painter 
has Med to transfer it to canyass — ^indeed, I haye neyer 
seen a good likeness of the Laureate, for it was no easy 
matter to catch the eyei^Hitting lights and shadows which, 
with every changing emotion, passed over his countenance. 
/Tea 'was announced shortly after my arrival — ^Mr 
Cottle's sister doing the honours. Aft^r pouring out the 
well-manulkctiired inftision of congou, liiuss Cottle hap- 
pened to address the Laureate as * Doctor.' * My dear Miss 
Cottle,' said he, < do call me Mr Southey, or Bobertj as you 
used to do long synSt but not Doctor. I dislike nothing so 
much as that amongst old friends/ 

' Southe/s &yourite attitude was that of lying back in 
his chair, his elbows resting on its arms, and the tips of 
luB forefingers placed on the inner portion of his eyebrows, 
OT^ the Burfoce of which they continually traversed, his 
eyes being closed excepting when he spoke. The oonver- 
satson at one time tamed on Byron — a ticklish subject 
both tot Cottie and Southey. The latter said— somewhat 
egotistically I thought— but that was Soutbey's weak 
point— < No man can honour Byron's genius more than 
myself; but I fimcy I prevented him doing as much harm 
B8 he might haye done.' 

*We had a long and deli^tfbl conyersation respecting 
poor Cowper, and I remember Southey's saying with much 
earnestness, that he could haye given Kehama, Roderick, 
and indeed all he had ever written, to have been the author 
of the * Lines to his Mother's Picture,' which he character- 
ised as being among the most touchingly beautifdl to be 
found in the whole range of English poetry. * What a 
moimifal thing;' he added, < that his mental vision was so 
often obscm^!' Alas! even then the cloud no bigger than 
a man's hand was to be seen in Southey's horizon — a cloud 
which was so soon to cast its melancholy shadow oyer his 
own fine intellect. I remember, too, that in connexion 
with this sulneot he alluded to his wife, who had then yery 
recently died, aft;er years of insanity. * I had,' said h& 
onoe to a friend, ' for a long dreary time a living death 
constantly belbre me in the fi}rm of Edith. We took our 
^oiBtHa, and associated with each other to the last, and I 
<)iie8tion whether I was more fondly attached to her in her 
bright days than in her days of darkness.' 
^ A few days after tiie party at Cottle's, I accompanied 
Sonthey in a call on the Bishop of B- — , at Cliftoii. 
Southey did not send up his card, and consequentiy the 
hisbopy who deemed it might be some ordinary visiter, 
^t down a message that he was engaged. We left, 
Southey having mentioned his name to the footman. We 
bad not gone fex before the lacquey came breathlessly after 
^^ibr his lordship, on learning the name of his illustrious 
▼later, was horrified at the idea of sendingfrom his door 
«« author of the * Book of the Church.' We returned— 
apologies were made, and a very pleasant hour spent 

'In 1841, aftier wondering at the unusual circumstance 
^ my letters to Southey remaining unreplied to, for he 
^^ the most punctual and courteous of correspondents, I 
'^owd from a friend a heart-touching epistie informing 
Die of the laureate's insanity. It came on me like a 
thnndcr^xlap after a long ominous silence. Could it be 
™>t be whose yoluminous labours had deligihted and in- 
wmed tiiouaandfl— that the poet, the philosopher, and the 
^swnan— was the victim of 

' The kst infirmity of noble mindat* 
^* it was even so. His brain was worn out— 
' Jbe fervent spirit, worUnff oat its way, 
nested the pnny body to decay. 



I was told by one who witnessed the sad scene, that as he 
walked along the streets of Keswick, leaning, a frail broken- 
op man, on the arm of an attached and devoted friend, he 
would stare in stupid wonder at flocks of geese, and breathe 
an incoherent wish that he * was as happy as they.' His 
insanity was of the melancholy and sombre kind, as might 
have been expected. 

< To the last ho retained his old affection fbr his books. 
The way into his library he easily found, and thither it was 
his wont to repair, and he would sit with a black-letter 
volume open on his lap, gazing on one page for hours, and 
at times moving his fingers as if making written extracts. 
Out of the library he never could find his way without the 
aid of a guide. But the ruin of a great mind like his is 
too sad a spectacle for contemplation. After two years of 
mental incapacity, 

* Death came o'er biro gently. 
As slumber o'er a child.' 

There waB no flashing up of the taper before death— no 
ludd moment— but during his lift he had made the great 
preparation, and hope illuminated the fitoes of all who 
gazed upon him when he died.' 

As a companion-portnut to the above^ we may append 
a portion of what the author entitles 

A HHf OBT OF HBS HEMAH8. 

< I cannot well conceive a more exquisitely beautifiil 
creature than Mrs Hemans was. None of the portraits or 
busts I haye ever seen of her do her justice, nor is it pos- 
sible for words to convey to the reader any idea of the 
matchless yet serene beauty of her expression. Her glossy 
waving haur was parted on her fbrehead, and terminated 
on the sides in rich and luxuriant auburn curls ; there was 
a dove-like look in her eyes, and yet there was a chastened 
sadness in thdr expression. Her complexion was remark- 
ably clear, and her high forehead looked as pure and spot- 
less as Parian marble. A calm repose, not unmingled 
with melancholy, was the characteristic expression of the 
fiice; but when she smiled all traces of sorrow were lost, 
and she seemed to be but * a little lower than tiie angels' 
— fitting shrine for so pure a mind. Let me not be deemed 
a flatterer or an enthusiast in thus describing her, for I am 
only one of many who have been almost as much captivated 
by her personal beauty as charmed by the sweetness and 
holiness of her productions. If ever poems were the reflex of 
tho beauties, personal and mental, of their writers, they were 
indeed so in the case of Birs Hemans. We talked of ll E. L. 
Mrs Hemans said she had received several letters from 
her containing pressing invitations to visit London. * A 
place I never was iuy and never wish to be,' abe observed. 
< My heart beats too loudly even in this quiet place, and 
there I think it would burst The Great Babel was not 
made for such as me.' She was very much pleased wiUi 
an anecdote which I told her, with which one of her poems 
had something to do. It was this >-Near the dty of Bath 
is a secluded littie churchyard, in which, amongst other 
monuments, is one of piv^ white marble, on wMch was en- 
graven the name of a nobleman's daughter, and her age, 
seventeen. In addition to this was the foUowing stanza 
fit>m Mrs Hemans's poem ' Bring Flowers : ' — 

* Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed, 

A orown for the brow of the eariy dead ; 

Por this from its bad hath the white rose burst, 

For this in the wood was the violet nurst ; 

They have a voice for what onoe was ours, 

And are love's last gift— bring ye flowers— pale flowers.' 
The space around that grave was filled with white flowers 
of all descriptions, planted for the most part by stranger 
hands. No one ever removed a blossom from the grave, 
and there they flourished as if in obedience to the mandate 
of the poetess. It was one of the most gracefol tributes 
ever paid to genius. * Come, I will show you my poetic 
mint, she said, and she led the way to a room over the 
one in which we were sitting. It was a very small place, 
but neat almost to a fitult There was no author-litterings. 
Everything was in order. An open letter lay on the table. 
She pointed to it, and said laughingly : * An application 
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imag^e how I am annojed with albums and soch matters. 
A person who ought to have known better seht me an al- 
bum lately, and begged a piece from me, if it was only 
long enough to fill up a page of sky-blue tinted paper 
which he had selected for me to write upon.' In incident- 
ally referring to her compositions, she said, * The^ often 
remain chiming in my mind for days before I oommit them 
to pap^. And someUmes I quite fbrget many which I 
compose as I lie awake in bed. Composition is less a la- 
bour with ma than the act of writing down what has im-' 
pressed me, exoepting in the case of blank Terse, which 
always inTolres something like labour. My thoughte haTe 
been so used to go in the harness of rhyme, that when thmr 
are suffered to run without it they^^re often diffuse^ or 1 
lose sight) in the ardour (^composition, of the leading idea 
altogether.' 

* It has been stated, with how much of truth I know not, 
that Mrs Hemans was at one period of her life incited to 
take up her rssidenoe in the city of BoftoOr United States, 
for the purpose of conducting a periodical work. Per- 
haps it was Well that she did not accept the offer, for 
tho uncertain and variable climate of America would In 
all probability haye put a still earlier stop to her career, 
and deprived the world of many of her sweetest pro- 
ductions. As is the case with most, if not all, of those 
who write day after day for the bread that perisheth, she 
endured rather than e^oyed lifo. A heart disease, with 
all its distresshig acoompaniments, harassed her mind and 
wore away her frame, which we are told became towards 
the last almost ethereaUsed. At the comparatively early 
age of forty-one, on the eve of the Sabbath, her spirit passed 
away to enter on the Sabbath of eternal rest, earth naving 
scarcely * proltoed what was bom for the skies.' 

' When I was in Dublin, some few years sinos, owing to 
some unaooountable forgetftilness, I omitted to pay a pass- 
ing tribute to the genius of the poetess, by visiting her 
tomb, which is in St Ann's Church, and over ifhich h i»- 
scribed on* of bar own beautiftil Tenes-^Mr most appFO* 
priate epitaph— 

< Oalmim tlM bMom of thy Ood. 
" Fair spirH, rest thee now ; 

£'en wtme witb na thy footsteps trod, 
Hifl seal was on thy brow. 

Dost te the narrow home bffMiaUi, 
Soul to ilB place on high ; 

They that have seen thy look In death, 
No more may fear to die.' * ' 
We may as well complete the trio by a short but oha- 
ractoristic sketch of another poet, not less celebrated than 
those already noticed : 
< When I was quite a lad a am/v&r^cmone was held in 

the large Picture Cfallery of tha B Philosaphioal Iiw 

stitution, and I accompanied a party thither. A good 
many noticeable people^ whom I cannot now call to mind, 
were present, but there was one indiridual in the room 
who excited my curiosity, and to whom I was after a time 
introdueed; Let me dea^be him. The individual referred 
to entered the room leaning on the arm of a young ladv, 
for he was much bowed by age. His dress was of plain 
black, and clerical in ite oui A lowness of stature was 
rendered more peroeptible by his stoop, and as ha tremb- 
lingly grasped an ivory4ieaded oane, and leaned heavily 
on his fiur companion, a more striking pioture of youth 
and age could not well have been depiotored by any of the 
eminent artists whose paintmgs lined the gallery. The 
hair of this gentleman was out short, and white as the 
driven snow; it stood up wirilp from bis head— -if I may 
com a word to express just what I mean-— and was combed 
back from his lugh temples. His clear grey eye was 
scarcely dimmed by age; the nose, onoe sli^Uy aquiline, 
was a trifle sunken ; and his mouth expressed much sweet- 
ness, benevolence, and deoishm of charaotv. BIsfoatures, 
taken as a whole, had a squareness about them which was 
somewhat ungraoeftil, but their general expression was of 
a pleasing and inteUeotual character. This gwtlaman at- 
tracted much attention, and observing that introductions 
to him were numerous and eagerly sought, I inquired of 
the curator of the institution wim he was? 'AhT said the 



gentleman to whom I addressed my question, < you veto 
poetry and not know Grabbe ? ' *fFho? ' said I, for the olj 
idea associated in my mind with anything named Gnbbe 
was that the bearer of it must be, as he is indeed repre. 
seated in many a play, a sheriff's officer, a kind of fcotV 
man to whom an introduction is very sddom a^[ed tff. 
< It is Mr Crabbe, the poet,' said a friend who happened to 
be near, and then, Ineed not say, that I h>oked with is. 
tense interest on 

* Nature's ttamest pahiter, yet her hert," 
as Byron called him. Mr Crabbe's then position, too, vu 
interesting; for he was seated in Cowper's armchiiz, tit 
same which the bard of Olney occupied at Mrs Unwx'i, 
and in which perhaps ho indited his touching lines 'Tc 
Mary.' A little silver plate was let into the back, venfr. 
ing,the relic, which still remaiiis one c^ the lions of the 
B--*-^— Institution. There sat Crabbe» the poet of ia 
' Workhouse' and the ' Hall,' where once the gentle Cor- 
per reposed, and poured forth strains of the most exquisik 
tenderness and pathos. ' Pleased to see you, my yonag 
friend, very pleased to see you,' said the venerable msn to 
me, whilst his fibce beamed with smiles; and after a littk 
while he pointed to the fine portrait of Burke, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which hung near him, and said, ' Yciy 
like, very like indeed ! I was in Sir Joshua's study wlua 
Burke sat fbr it Ah ! there was a man I If you ever cdme 
to Trowbridge,* he added, * you must call at the vicinge, 
and rU show you a sketch of Burke, taken at Westnunster 
Hall when he made his great speech in the Warren Hast' 
ings case. Edmund left it to mc; it is only a rude peccil 
drawing, but it gives more of the orator ^mii that pictme 
does.' 

* Mr Crabbe's favourite study was geologv, and wka 
not ennged in parochial duties, the old geiuleman ni^: 
generally have been seen, with his little g^dogical biauDe: 
and specimen bag in hand, poring over stones and dajs, 
much to the wonderment of the gaping Wiltshire ckms, 
who thonght 'Larson Crabbe,'^as they called hun, litu 
better than cracked, when they heard the dick of his Itam- 
mar among the quarries.' 

Our author hsa eridently had a hankering after Botifl^ 
able men of all kinds, and by no means confines himself to 
the purely literary tribe. Here, for example, is a sketch 
of a veiy different character from any of the Hi^rfjng nisiifii 
persona above notioad, but one in which evwy lotar if 
social progrestf will not feel less interested. We bkj 
entitle It 

FATHBB MATBEW ADMHOSTESDIO THX PLEDG^ 

' In a plain, not fiir fh>m the town [Kilkenny], a stage bd 
been erected for Father Mathew ; and when the rerereoti 
gentleman arrived, in course of the afternoon, I proceed«<i 
to the place of assemblage, whore there could not have hm 
less ihan 50,000 people at the least. On the platform, wbii 
was slightly elevated, were a number of gentlemen, md 
conspicuous among them one whom, from Sie portraits of 
him which I had seen, I instantly recognisea as Fstber 
Mathew himselt He was a, man of a£)ut the mediur 
height, of a strongly built frame, wluch seemed eakolsteu 
to endure great physical exertion. Although somewiiai 
stout^ he was by no means corpulent ; his muscles were 
all composed of working stuff— there was no sq)erflooa> 
fat to fill up the interstices between them, ffis oomplexio]) 
was of a ruddy hue, and indicated vigorous heaHL Orer 
a weU*ahaped but by no means high forehead, he wore, is 
verv unassuming style, dark hair streaked here and tiiere. 
and especially on iHo temples, with the flowers of mor- ' 
tality; his nose was of a Roman formation; andhismouib 
and chin were well shaped and not unHke those of Ntpo- 
leon. But the main charm of his expressive ooimtenfine^ 
lay in his soft and benevolent blue eyes. He was dressd I 
in a long black coat of clericsl cut, the skirts of vluch 
reached below his knees; iron-grey or p€ppeNM«Wt 
colourefl breeches ; and long Hessian boots with tsssels. 
Around his neck, which was colUrless, was a white enitt 
On his coming to the ^ont ^ U^ platform a transodoas | 
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ile«r buni firom the TBst multitude. He stretobed forth 
Us ri^t hand, and in an instant they were silent, and 
•renr indivkliial knelt while he offered up a short prayer, 
and ULToked Uie blessing of H^ven on the work in which 
th^ were engaged. A brief address then ft>llowed, of a 
penoasiye character, whioh was deliyared in a distinct well- 
modnlated Yoice, and whi<^ was frequently internn>ted by 
exclamations and by mental ejaculations from the derotees 
around. In front of the platform was a little space divided 
off with two places for entrance and exit opposite each 
other. This enclosure contained about a hundred persons 
at a time, and immediately after the address it was filled 
viih candidates for the pledge. Father Mathew stood in 
a position which enabled him to touch eyery person who 
presented him or herself, and then in a distinct voice he 
uttered the following words, which were repeated after him 
by the people in the enclosed area ? — * I promise, with the 
DiTine assistance, as long as I continue a member of the 
Teetotal Temperance Society, to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, except for medicinal or sacramental pur- 
poses, and to prevent as much as possible, by advice and 
example, drunkenness in others.' Mr Mathew then stretch- 
ed oat his hand, smiled benignantly, and repeated the fol- 
lowing prayer in the most impressive manner — * May God 
bless you» and grant you strength and grace to keep your 
promises.* As every one who had taken the pledge passed 
before him he made the sign of the cross on tliem, and pre- 
sented each with a temperance medal. To those whose 
appearance was indicative of unusual wretchedness, he 
also gave a shilling; and, from the number of visits his 
hand made to one of his coat pockets, the sum he disposed 
of that afternoon must have been considerable. For up- 
wards of four hours I witnessed Mr Mathew continue with 
nnabated zeal his work of love ; and when the mists began 
to gather around the dark mountains, thousands were still 
pressing onward towards the platform. As soon as it grew 
dark, torches were lighted, and the effect of their red 
^are on the* dusky and wild countenances of the groups 
trouod was very fine. Never in the course ef my li& had 
I witnessed sueh enthusiasm. He seemed to be regarded 
by the multitude as a saint rather than a man, but his own 
homble deportment evinced that he considered himself 
only a himible instrument in God's hand for effecting a great 
moral revolution among his feUow-coimtrymen, many of 
"whom hold him in such reverenoe that I venl^ believe tiiey 
would lay down their lives to do him a service. It was a 
pleasant thing to walk that evening through the streets of 
Kilkenny. ^ was peaces harmony, and reioicin^ and 
scarcely an individual, male or female, was to be seen who 
did not wear a temperance- medal. Many of the whisky 
■bops were closed, and all of them deserted — ^whereas, as 
I was informed, but four weeks before, in that very ci^, a 
<ininkeB &ction-fight had occurred in which several lives 
^ere sacrificed. The next morning Father Mathew r^- 
somed his labours, and as I Idt the town hundreds were 
^ pouring into it I afterwards saw Mr Mathew ad- 
Bunister the pledge in London, but the scene, though im- 
pressive, was by no means so picturesque as the one I 
^tnessed in Irdand.* 

Onr readers would probably not dislike being introduced 
to the Con-Law Rhymer, discoursing on his fhvourite topic 
to the workpeople of his native town ; and with the extract 
d««riptive of Ebeneier Elliott we will close the volume : — 
*The lecturing hall was crammed with the working^ 
classes, and as the orator of the evening mounted the 
'ostrom, a wild burst of applause rung from every part of' 
the house. Pe bowed sli^itly, smiled sternly, and took a 
Beat whilst a hymn which he had composed for tiie ooea- 
Bion was roared forth by hundreds of braxen lungs. He 
▼as a man raUier under than above what is termed the 
ndddlehd^t Like the class fh>m whence he sprung, and 
^mh he was about to address, he was attired m working 
^othes-^lothes phiin even to coarseness. He had a high, 
Jfoad, very intellectual forehead, with rougl ridges on the 
^ittpIeB, rom the sides and summit of which thick stubbiy 



coarse black hair. His tyebrows were dark and thick^ 
and shaded two large deeplynMt glaring eyes, which rolled 
every way, and seemed to survey the whole of that vast 
assembly at a glance. His nasal organ was as if it were 
greeted on his fiioe, the mouth was thick-lipped, and the 
lines from the angles of, the nostrils to the comers of the 
mouth were deeply indented, graven in. A veiy black 
beard, lately shaven, made his chin and neck appear 
as if it was covered with dots, and he had a thick mas- 
sive throat His figure was indicative of great muscular 
strength, and his big homy fists seemed more fitted to 
wield a sledge-hammer than to flourish a pen. Lookine 
at him, the most casual observer would be impressed 
with the idea that no common man wag before him. He 
rose amidst great cheering^ and for an hour and a half 
held that great audience in entire subjection by one of 
the most- powerful addresses I ever listened to. With a 
terrible distinctness, he painted the situation of the work- 
ing man; he showed what he might have been, and con^ 
trastsd his possible and probable situation wiUi what it 
then was. On the heads of those who opposed free trader 
the Corn-Law Rh^ner poured out all the vials of his wraUi ; 
but vigorous and forcible as was his language, there was 
no coarseness, and frequently over the lands^pe which he 
had painted, with all tne wild force of a Spagnoletti or a 
Caravaggio, he flung a gleam of sunshine, which made the 
moral wilderness he faa4 pictured to * rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.' And there were passages in his speech of 
such extreme pathos that strong men would bow down and 
weep like little children. To these would succeed such 
sledge-hammer denunciations that his heavers sat with 
compressed lips, and glaring eyes, and resolute hearts. 
When he sat down, after an appeal to the Justice tS the 
law-makers, the whole audience burst fbrth into one loud 
cheer, and those near the speaker gripped lui hand in 
fierce delight I never saw such a scene, nor could I have 
conceived it possible that one working man should have so 
carried with nim the passions and filings of an audience 
consisting entirely of those of his own olass.' 



LlFh ASSURANCE. 

Thb man of 25 years of age, young, strong, fhll of hope, 
and health, and vigour, thinks, p^ haps, that he need not 
concern himself about lifo assurance at present, as he has 
a long lease of lifo before him. Let us see if this is a sound 
view whioh be takes of his own posltbn. According to the 
now welL-known laws of the value of life at different ages, 
he may expect to live about thirty-seven years. Now, how 
many chanoet are thsore against Ms continuing regularly 
to set aside the annual sum he designs as a provision for 
his fitfnily, in the event of his decease, when he is not im- 
pelled by the foar of loss in fiiiling in his engagement with 
another party, by the formality of the contract between 
them, by the pexiodical demand of the company ? If he 
hoards his savings, they will amount to little compared 
with what an insurance company would give, and are liable 
to be continually encroached upon for trifling objects. His 
grand aim ii to improve these savings as muoh as he can, 
with perfeot security. Is he likely to be able to invest 
them firom time to time so readily, or so securely, as a com- 
pany which reoeives them from him in small annual (or 
even quarterly) payments, and, without trouble to him, 
invests them safely and profitably ? And what bright pros- 
pect, what &ir chance of health, long life^ or good fortune, 
can he set against the moral certainty he acquires that 
those for whom be is anxious to provide are assured beyond 
all aocklentB or risks of the sum he Is desirous to secure 
for them, ^ven should he die the next day «fter having paid 
tmly tile first annual premiumt How many chances are 
thttre against his attaining the ex p ec t a t i c m due to his age? 
Of every hundred P^^Bons of the same age, ten will be cut 
off in ten years. What assurance has he that he will not 
be one of ue tent In the next ten years, eleven more will 
have g(me to th^ graves; and at the end of the thirty- 
seven years, of the hundred who thirty-seven years pre- 
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tfaan half) will remain. Who, then, that would not leaye any 
one for whom he has a regard in difficulties were he cut 
off, will be 80 rash as to delay insuring because he has a 
chance of a long life? But this is not all. If he delays, 
he may be attacked by disease. He will, most likely, have 
about nine weeks* sickness between 25 and 85, the effects 
of which on his constitution may raise considerably the 
premium for insuring his life. Between 85 and 45 he is 
liable to about twelye weeks' illness — ^fifteen between 45 
and 55. Lastly, should he haye the singular good fortune 
to haye all these chances turning in his &your — to attain 
a long life — ^to acquire independence — to haye preserved 
good health, so that delay would not haye increased his 
premium, he cannot be so selfish as to complain, when he 
receiyes a return but little short of what he Has adyanoed 
(with its compound interest) — to grudge that little dif- 
ference which has gone to alleyiate the si^erings of others 
who haye been less fortunate, while he has so large a pro- 
portion of his pa3rment8 returned to him, and has enjoyed 
so long the security he sought for his fomily or his old age. 
— Mr Reid^s OircuUxt en Life Asmrcmee. 



Marie had arriyed before him, fidthfbl to the &tad assig. 
nation preyiously made. He oUled to her, she heard 1^ 
yoice; but fearing his presence might shake her reBdntioi, 
she did not wait for his approach, but plunged down & 
tremendous precipice. The next moment Manech USktni 
her down the gul^ and some days after their maogfed 
bodies were found close together on the rock bebv.— 
SentinelU of Bayonne. 



XLBOnONIBRINa BILL DELFVERED BT AN IBISH PUDUOAK 
TO THE AQENT OT AN M.P. 

To eating sixteen fireeholders aboye stairs for Sir 
John, at ds. 8d. per head £2 12 

To eating fourteen more below stairs and two 
clergymen after supper 1 15 8 

To six beds in one room and four in another, at 
two guineas per bed, four in a bed ... 22 15 

To break&st and tea next day for eyery on« of 
them, and as many as they brought with them, 
as near as I can guess 4 12 

To beer, whisky, and punch for the first day and 
night, I am not sure, but I think for the three 
first days and a half of the election, as near as 
I can guess to be exact, is in all thereabouts 79 15 8 

To sharing, dressing, and cropping the heads of 
forty freeholders for Sir John, at 18d. for all 
and eyery one of them together .... 254 



£118 14 10 

, BOMANnO STOBY. 

Marie, an orphan girl, was returning one eyening with a 
flock of sheep oelonging to her aunt, who liyed in the yil- 
lage of Xicq, in l^e Pymiees, and who had brought her up 
firom her ii^bncy, when she heard cries of distress from the 
summit of Moi^auret^ down which she had herself descended 
a considerable way. Yielding to her good feelings, she 
left her charge and re-ascended, until, on a narrow plateau 
near the top, she saw a man in mortal struggle with an 
enormous b^. With undaunted courage she assailed the 
ferocious animal with her iron-shod crook, and soon turned 
its rage upon herself! The man thus freed fVom the grasp 
of his redoubtable enemy, became again the assailant, 
and, with the effectiye aid of the girl, at length succeeded 
in destroying the animaL Meanwhile a yiolent storm 
came on and dispersed the flock of Marie. The ways were 
steep and dangerous, and Manech, the young Basque whom 
she had helped, was grateful, collected her £eep and droye 
them home. An intimacy naturally ensued. Manech 
represented the beauty, courage, and affection of Marie 
to his fkther, requesting his consent to their marriage. 
The fhther, howeyer, not only disapproyed of it, but 
commanded his son, imder pain of disinheritance and 
malediction, to prepare to wed a bride whose fortune 
would increase his own ample store. Oyerwhelmed with 
despair, the loyers made a mutual yow to die together. A 
fklse sense of duty, howeyer, induced the youth to comply 
so fkr with his father's commands as to go to church and 
plight his fiiith to the wife chosen for him by his inexor- 
able parent The moment the ceremony was concluded 
he turned firom his bride, and pushing his fother aside 
with marks of indignation, forced his way through the as- 
sembled crowd, and rushed with all his yelodty to the 
wen-known sumnut of Blon^aniet, where the poor deserted ^ 



SONG OF THE BEES, 

BT DR AIUX. 

We watch for the light of the mora to bmak. 

And coloar the grey easteni sky 
With its blended hues of salEron and lake. 
Then say to each other—' Awake, awake 1 
For oar winter's honey is all to make. 
And oar bread for a long supply.* 

Then off we hie to the hill and the dell. 

To the field, the wild wood, and bower. 
In the colambine's horn we love to dw^. 
To dip in the Uly with snow-white bell. 
To seuroh the balm in its odoroos oeU, 
The thyme and the rosemary flow«r. 

We seek for the bloom of the eglantine. 
The lime, painted thistle, and brier; 
And follow the coarse of the wandering rint, 
Whether it trail on the earth sopine. 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine. 
And reach for a stage stlli higher. 

As each for the good of the whole is betit. 

And stores ap its treasure for all, 
We hope for an erening with hearts' oantent. 
For the winter of life withoat lament 
That summer is gone, with its hours misspent, 
And the harvest is past recall ! 



A CUBS VOR BAD TBXPER. 

A cheerful temper — not occasionally, bat habitoallx 
cheerfiil — \b a quality which no wise man would be williBg 
to dispense with in choosing a wife. It is like a good £n 
in winter, diffasiye and genial in its influence, and ahrtn 
approached with a confidence that it will comfort and de 
good. Attention to health is one great means of msintib- 
ing this excellence unimpaired, and attention to hoosehoM 
affairs is another. The state of body which womm call 
bilious is most inimical to habitual cheerfulness; and tbt 
which girls call haying nothing to do, but which I AoM 
call idleness, is equally so. I haye always strongly re- 
commended exercise as the first rule for preserring heiltb; 
but there is an exercise in domestic usefulness, wIdc^ 
without superseding that in the open air, is highly bene- 
ficial to the health both of mind and body, inmmuch is it 
adds to other benefits, the happiest of all sensations, thtt 
of haying rendered some assistance, or done some good. 
Let me intreat my young readers, if they erer foel a tes- 
dency to causeless melancholy, if they are afl91kted vitb ; 
cold feet and headache, but, aboye all, with impatieDee 
and irritability, so that they can scarcely make a pleamt 
reply when spoken to, let me intreat theon to make a tml > 
of the system I am recommending ; not simply to ran ints ^ 
the kitchen and trifle with the senrants, but to set aboot 
doing something that will add to the general comfort of 
the fiunily, and that will, at the same time, rehere Moe 
member of the fiimily of a portion of daily toU. I fear it is 
a yery unromantic conclusion to come to, but my firm oon- 
yiction is, that half the miseries of young women, and half 
their ill tempers, might be ayoided by ^Jiuts of domestic : 
aotiyity. — Mrt Ellis. I 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
fHAi ft dreftry affair the business of life must haTe been 
efore the inyention of newspapers ! and mankind, what a 
•itel of poor, idealess wretches ! — ^with neither home nor 
jreign politics, price^mrrents, nor shipping intelligence— 
beir brains, as it might be, crammed wilJi ancient lore, 
mt knowing nothing of what was occurring in the next 
Dwn, or even street! Togo no farther back than the period 
rUch has been called the Angostan age of English litera- 
Dre, the reign of Elizabeth, which boasted of Bacon, and 
ihakspeare, and Raleigh, and Sidney— how poor with all 
is riches ! Imagine a decent company of London dts met 
1 the evening to eiyoy themselyes— withont newspapers 
D ftirnish topics, what on earth could they get to talk 
hont? In these days state affairs were a tabooed subject, 
nless one chose to run the chance of losing his head, for 
8 we find in a recent work relating to the period,* it was 
^med little short of treason to be whispering of political 
natters; and as regarded transactions in other countries, 
^ was no medium by which the public could know 
nything. Our little party, then, after they had exhausted 
be everlasting topic of the weather, and that delightftil 
UUchat about one's neighbours had run out, how could 
bey manage to keep up anything like the appearance of 
onversation T What ingenious and desperate devices must 
bey not have resorted to ! And at length is there not rea- 
on to fear that the gentlemen must in despair have taken 
) drink, and the ladies relapsed into scandal? Alas! with 
ot even a record of 'births, deaths, and marriages' to fill 
be yacoity, what eauld they do? 
^m what we have gained by the institution of news- 
*per8, some idea may be formed of what we have lost by 
beir nonexistence. How much doubt, for example, hangs 
^theparticuhirs of the life and writings of Shakspeare, 
rbieh the possession of a cotemporary chronicle of Ktera- 
"^ would at once dear up I Such a chronicle would 
robably have revealed to us something like this : « A new 
% bas just been produced at the aiobe Theatre by Mr 



r aP^ P«*wSO is interesting, as showing the degree of Uberty 
1,22^'!?^° enjoyed by the Engliehmen of the period:—* The 
jpeti or the Mh monopoly so deeply interosted the nation that 
^!r?!^ ^^ oanvaesed without the walls of Parliament; and 
^D«t this abase the minister CeeU thna raises his voice : I most 
^ gire yott this for a ftitare oantion— that whatsoever is sub- 
^w a pablic expeotetion cannot be good. Why, parliament 
[wns are ordhiaiiry talked of in the streets. I have heard my- 
hoL^i^i? »7 ooaeh, these words apohen aloud— < Ood pixMper 
^^Z™ nirther the overthrow of the monopolisa ! Ood send the 
anH?S*!®?**^b not our liberty I' I win not wrong any one so 
S?5^ *ni««ine he was of thia honae, yet let me give you this 
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Shakspeare; ' or, < We understand Mr Shakspeare will short- 
ly issue a new edition of his play of Hamlet ; * or (if we may 
be allowed to verify Mr Knight's supposition), * Mr Shaks- 
peare, we are informed, will proceed to Perth with the 
queen's players,' and various other little morsels of gossip 
which would have formed an outline at least of the public 
career of the immortal bard. And it cannot be doubted 
that from the want of cotemporary newspapers we have 
lost the history of even much more important matters. 

There is one point in which the importance of news- 
papers can scarcely be over-rated. How many extraordi- 
nary monsters and pretendedly miraculous events have 
been hatched, and all but universally believed in, which 
would for ever have vanished at the touch of the editor's 
pen ! If^ fbr example, any such supernatural proceedings 
as were alleged to have taken place at the tomb of St Jan- 
senius in Paris were occurring now-flpdays, our journalists 
would be at once on the spot, and the whole thing would 
evaporate into thin air ! Their hard heads certainly would 
never have given credence to the loose evidence which for 
a time supported the belief of these and similar prodigies. 
No doubt, had newspapers existed three centuries ago, 
the great body of the press would have &llen in with and 
supported the prevailing errors of the age; but it would 
also have supplied the corrective to these errors by giving 
birth, and on a grand scale, to a spirit of firee inquiry, 
which would have speedily led to their overthrow. 

With these rambling observations we shall proceed to 
give a rapid outline of the origin and present condition of 
the newspaper press in our own country. 

The earliest publication ef a nature similar to the broad- 
sheets of the day appeared amongst the Romans, who were 
accustomed to insert in their Acta Diuma accounts of 
deaths, trials, executions, accident and offences, and other 
matters of general interest This reoord, as the name im- 
ports, was issued daily, and supposed to be exposed for po- 
pular perusal in the forum. These papers were issued under 
the auspices of the Gsesars, and formed a kind of govern- 
ment gazette. When the practice originated, or when it 
ceased, we have no means of knowing; but as the state 
was the originator, we may readily suppose that it would 
be continued only so long as it suited the convenience of 
the rulers. At all events, a long and dreary interval 
(which happily saw the invention of printing) must be 
passed over before we get another glimpse of anything like 
a newspaper. And to Oermany, the parent of so many 
great inventions, must, we believe, be ascrihod /he praise 
of originating the newspaper in modem Europe, as we find 
that in several states of that country, JErzalungen, as 
they were called, or relations, began to appear early in 
tbe sixteenth century. These were in the form of letters 
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without date, place, or number. The first sheets num- 
bered in regular series did not appear till 1612. 

About the same period that these embryo broadsheets 
sprung up in Germliny, we find the Venetian government 
issuing monthly papers or dispatches, containing mili- 
tary and commercial intelligence, though their jealousy 
would not allow these to be printed. ' A jealous go- 
yemment (says Mr George Chalmers in his life of Bud- 
diman), would not allow a printed newspaper, and the 
Venetian gazetta continued long after the invention of 
printing, to the close of the sixteenth century, and even to 
our own days, to be distributed in manuscript' They 
were merely read in places appointed for the purpose, to 
such persons as chose to pay a. email coin for the privilege 
of learning such intelligence as the state thou^t proper to 
lay before them. It was in 1611 that the earliest jsheets of 
news were published in England. Theee related to par- 
ticular occurrences, such as * Newes from Spaip,' j Newes 
out of Germany,' &c., and were printed in the form which 
became that of the early newspapers. The learned anti- 
quary to whom reference is made above, believed he had 
disoovured oertun genuine newspapers belonging to an 
earlier period ( 1588), which were found amongst the dust^ 
shelves of the British Museum, and on the strength of this 
discovery claims fbr England the merit of originating the 
first newspapers ; but these Mercuries^ as they were styled, 
are now believed to have been forgeries perpetrated about 
the year 1766. BIr Mitchell, in his recent valuable work, 
the < Newspaper I^ress Directory/ thus alludes to these 
papers : < Thej consist of seven articles ; of these three are 
in print and four in manuscript. Mr Watts, to whose 
aouteness and dose investigation the literary world is in^ 
debted for the complete exposure of the imposture, die- 
proves the genuineness of the Mereurie in various satisfiM)- 
t<»ry ways, not forgetting the total absence of any mention of 
so remarkable a publication in cotemporary works. Instead 
of Uie type bdng tiiat of two centuries and a half ago, it 
is that of about a century back. The handwriting of the 
manuscript is as modem as the type of the printed copies ( 
and the spelling is modem spellLig, while in the printed 
copy it is antiquated. But perhaps the following proof 
may be deemed still more decisive : * To the modem cha- 
racter of the writing and spelling, a third anachronism 
remains to be added; the paper on which the manuscript 
is written bears the water-mark of the royal arms, with 
the initials G. R.' ' But even were theee newspapers the 
actual products of the age to which they bear to belong, 
the German relations would still precede them by nearly 
half a century. The first French newspaper, the Ports 
OazettCt appeared under the auspices of Caroinal Bichelieu 
in 1681. 

In England the occasional jmniphlets of jiewi published 
by private parties soon merged into regular issues. In 
1621, Nathaniel Butler printed the < Ck>urant» or Weekly 
News from Foreign Parte,' which was soon followed up by 
*The Certain Newes of this Present Week,* 1622. But 
the first great stimulus which newspapers received was 
during the excitable period of the dvil war, when they 
were employed to dissewiinate amongst the people the senr 
timents of royalty or rebellion, according as thi^ authors 
were disposed. * The titles of the papers which appeared 
in these party journals are curious. We find the Scots 
ihve opposed to the Parliammt Kite, or the Secret Owl, 
Keener animoeitiee produced keener titles: HeracUtus 
Bidens found an antagonist in Demoeritus Sidem; and 
the Weekly Discoverer was shortly met by the JHswverer 
Stript Naked. Mercwrius Brittannicus was grappled by 
*Mercurius Mastix, fisdthfully lashing all Scouts, Mer- 
curies, Posts, Spies, and others.' — (OSiriosities of lAteror 
ture). It 18 a curioos illustration of the times, that the 
opposing armies of the king and oommonwealtii should 
hAve eanried along with then its own printer, in order to 
pmt and circulate their particular views of affairs as they 
occurred. It was by this means that Scotland first par- 
took in the benefits of the newspaper press, for the first 
publication of the kind issoed m the country was tmA 
I moLthepriMtiDgpieitcanisdbytheacinyofGromweU. 



These attempts at joumalising^ it irill be reotdfd, 
were mostly designed to b&tvb the purposes of partieihr 
governments, and would consequently be Tiewed wit& sis- 
pidon by a large portion of the public It was doobt^ 
to remedy this d^tet that influential paiUeS| tmnam to 
possess authentic inteUigenoe of pasong events at £3- 
tant points, were in the practice of employing agoti « 
correspondents on the spot to transmit any remsrkttte 
piece of news. In the fiunlly aeoounts of the ham tf 
CliffiHnd in Torkshire, there appears this entry : * To 0^ 
tain Bobinson, by my lord's commands, for writing lettoi 
of news to his lordship for half a year, £5 ;' and in ik 
oouncil books at ths ancient bur^ of Ayr, we underatni 
that similar sums are yet to be seen as being paid to a po^ 
son in Edinburgh whom they employed as a kind of nm 
agent But this {oimitive sort of newsmongering eosU 
not have been of long duration, ae, the example once Ht, 
organs of ever^ pvty, and trustworthy ^es too, wereftx 
long in appearmg. The Evening Post began in Loodo^ 
about midsummer 1709, and was published thrice a-wcek. 
In the same year the Tali^r came into existeoee, tiie (^al 
of which was to blend moral essays with the oidiuij 
articles of news. The Tatler was followed by the ^ 
tator, the only resemblance of which, however, to the nen- 
paper was its containing advertisements. Regular nrvi- 
sheets soon multiplied in prolbsion. About the same tise 
which gave birth to Bteell and Addison's pabUcatkau, tk 
first daBy newspaper made its i^^>earan4De; andoDBiwIitan 
came iiito existence so rapidly, and such w^ tbeboUnBi 
of their n>eculations, that the government of Queen Aaza 
became alarmed, and bethought themselves of some eIp^ 
dient to lessen the number and decrease Uie circulatko i 
the newqmpm The stamm-dutjf was the resuH. fUf 
fiscal regulation was brougM into oipeniitm. in Aagnit 1, 
1712, and its effect on the general newspaper press aiy 
be guessed when we mention that the sale of the I^Wor 
was in consequence reduced one-half 8 vrift^ in his jonna! 
to Stella, thus anticipates the results of the measore:- 
' Grab Street»' he says, * has but ten days to live; tlicB a 
act of Parliament tak«s place that ruins it by taxing etoj 
sheet a halfpenny;' snd after the act h^ beoi tliitt 
weeks in operation, he thus verifies his ysticinstjoni:-- 
* The Observer is ^llen ,* the MedUys are jumbled togetkr 
with the Flying Post; the Examiner is deadly taxk; ^ 
Spectator keeps up and doubles its price; I knew seihst 
long it will hold. Have you eee« the red stampsHmmoi 
are marked witii? Metiiinks the staminng is wiwth » m 
penny.' 

But notwithstanding this serious bar to the prosperitj 
of newspapers, the public appetite increased so rapidly bj 
what it fed on, that they multiplied in qpite of all «b> 
stades, and in 1781, beoame so nnmeroos tiiat the 6mtk 
man^s Magazine was started for the express purposi of 
giving abstracts of the weekly esssys In the new^«pm 
of the preceding month. The title-page of the first volme 
declares that it is * collected chiefly from the public papen;' 
and in the advertisement to the first numlMr it obsernB, 
' that newqaapers are of late so multiplied as to nsderit 
impossible, unless a man make it his business, to jMonlt 
them all. Upon calculating the number of new^wpc^ 
it is found that no less than two nundred half-abeeto per 
month are thrown from the press only in London, ii^ 
about as many prkited elsewhere in the tluree kingdoss; 
so that they are become the chief channels of anuoesKst 
and intelligence.' 

^e earliest of the En^i^ provincial pspers 'is ^ 
Lincoln Mercury lo. 1695; the Torh (biSn^t wp^ 
prior to 1700; the W&reester Journal in 1700; and (fat 
Newcastle Oouranthkim. In 8cotiand,tiie first geeenl 
newspaper appears to be the fi^Unimrgh fiiWipstas Uf- 
eury, published in 1660. Freviouslv, howster, tki JUw* 
hwrgh GazetU was publisbed * by authority' hi 1600; 91A 
the parent of the Irish press is the DuhUn Eveimg Po^ 
in 1725. Ifotwitbstsnding the important scenes that op 
to tiie year 1750 were acting on the theatre of Europe, and 
alflp i^ tingland »na Sootlsnd, the inventive poir^ cf ^ 
editors appear to have fr^nentiy been ai a staid^ 
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Aiey were often puzzled in ifhat nuuiner to fill up tlieir 
olumns, scanty as they still were ; and in the latter part 
if that year, the editor of the LeicaUr Jaumal—A paper 
rUch was printed in London and sent down to Leicester 
\)T publicatum — actually had recourse to the Bible to help 
lim ont, and filled np his em|>ty space with extracts from 
t! He commenced at the beginning of Genesis, and oon- 
inued ihe extracts in eyery succeeding numb<nr, chapter 
>y chapter, as fkr as the tenth chapter of Exodus. $ome 
(f the early editors of London newspapers appear to have 
«siiin^ as many opposite functions as a Jack of all trades. 
He was,* says me author of Tales of To-day, quoted in the 
ionihlv Magazirte, * the printer and publisher oi his jour- 
lal, wd must have been more Uke a broker or auctioneer 
if the present day than any character now known in con- 
tenon with the diurnal or weekly press ; * and firom a string 
)f adTerdsements from a paper published in 1697, he seems 
to have been a sort of general Toucher fi)r the truth of his 
idTertinng friends. The fi>nowing examples may not be 
onamusing: — 

' < if a Hamburs^ or other merchant, who shall deserre 
£200 with an {apprentice, wants one, I can help. 

One has a pert boy about 10 years old, can write, read, 
ind Tery weU recommended ; she is willing he ^ould senre 
Bome laidy or gentleman. 

I want a cook maid for a merchant 

I sell diocoUkte made of best nuts without spioe or per- 
fcme, and with TineUoes and spice, firom 4s. to lOs. the 
pound, and I know them to be a great*help«r of bad 
stomachs, and restoratiTe to weak people, an4 Fll answer 
for their goodness. 

if any will sell a free estate witiiin 80 nUes of London, 
with or without a house, to the Talue of £100 the year or 
thereabout, I can help to a customer. 

If any have a place belonging to the law, or otherwise^ 
that is worth £1000 or £1200 I can help to a customer. 

If kny diyine or their relics have complete sets of MS. 
sermons won the Apostles and Gospels, tiie Ohuroh Cate- 
chism or FestiTals, I can help po a Customer. 

A &ir house in East Cheap, next to the Flowerddis, 
BOW in the tenure cf a smith, with a fiur yard laid with 
freestone, and a Taidt underneath, with a cellar under the 
shop, done with the same stone, is to be sold : I have the 
disposal of it. 

I believe I could fiimidi all the nobility and gentry in 
England with yaluable seryants, and such as I can haye 
▼ery good recommendations. 

Mr Band Rose, chhmrgeon and man midwife, Ihres at 
the first brick house on the ri^ hand in Gun Yard, 
Honndsditeb, near Aldgate, London. I have known him 
these twenty years. 

I want an apprentice fi>r an eminent tallow-ohandler. 

I know sereral men »nd women, whose friends would 
^Adly l^TC them matched ; which HI endeaTOur as from 
time to time I shall hear of such if hose circumstances are 
ukely to agree; and if they will come to me it shall be 
done with all the honour and secresie imaginable. Their 
own parents shall not manage it more to their satisliM^on : 
and the more comes io me, the better I shaU be able io 
ficrreW* 

The modern newspi^)er is a very different affair froin 
V^7 of these primitiye broadsheets. These generallw oon- 
BiBted of four or sometimes two small pages, whfle the 
n^spaper of the present day usually eipbraoes in its 
columns as much .matter as would make an ordinary 
Tolmne. A edngle copy of the Timssi with its supplement 
would more than ewaUow up the whole contents of a three: 
▼wmne novel At the present moment there are W newfr. 
P^^ hi existence in the United Kin^om, about 60 of 
5™^ Me issued in London alone, fhe amount of capital, 
^^matioup and mechanical skill necessary to the effideni 
PjJJwuc^ou of this immense mass of knowledge, is some- 
™g wmost beyond calculation. Let us atteipnt ai^ esti- 
°|a(e of the mere amount of employment forded throuj^ 
^ineans. Of the 660 papers, &ere are twelTe Issued 
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daily, a oonsidenbla preportion thrice a-wedE, and by &r 
the greater number <»ily once ; but let us take the average 
issue of the whole at twice each wedL Now, we happen 
to know that a paper of this description employs in editors, 
report^*, clerks, comi>ositor8. Ice., some thirty-fiye persons, 
which number, multiplied by the whole existing news- 
papers, gives the amazmg product of 19,260 individuals in 
this country who are dependent on the broadsheet for their 
daily bread. The dozen of daily papers alone employ not 
less than 200 persons each, which i^ves to this section of 
the press some 2400 individuals. Of the way in whicdi 
these people are employed, and also as regards the me- 
ohanical arrangements of a London daily pi^>er, we pro- 
pose <^ering a Csw details, on the accuracy of which our 
readers may rely. 

The Times employs about 120 compositors, upwards of 
a dozen readers, overseers, &c., twenty-four machine-men 
and boys; being 160 persons in all connected with the 
printing department; which number, however, consider- 
ably exceeds that of the other daily p^>ers. In the count- 
ing^iouse, only Ibur clerks are usually employed— an 
amount of supierintendence in this department which ap- 
pears trifling, but which is explained by the fiiot that the 
whole publication of the paper is managed by newsmen, 
or persons who make a trade of newspaper agency, and 
who form no part of the regular establishment In the 
reporting department there are (exclusive of penny-a- 
liners) shout 26 persons, viz., seventeen parliamentary re- 
porters, one dire^r or simerintendent, one writer of sum^ 
maries T who sits in the gallery of the House of Commons 
along with the other reporters, and there prepares his con- 
densations of the ^eeches), and five or six reporters who 
attend the law courts. A word as to the nenny-arliners. 
This is an army of Tolunteers not connected permanently 
with any office. They attend the law couits, inquests, 
fires, executions, Ccc, of theb own aooord, and with the 
help of a manifold writer, prepare copies of their produc- 
tions Ibr all the morning pi^sers, who either accept or re- 
ject them wholly or partially as they may find conyenient 
If they are rejected, the writers have no claim upon the 
paper, but if accepted they receiye twopence per line- 
formerly it was a penny — and hence thor name. There 
is great competition in this department, five or six reports 
of the same affair being sometimes sent to one paper. Of 
eourse it is the duty of the editor or his assistants to select 
the one most suitahle. The penny-arline copy is known 
by the name of the,^Hniy, from the thin paper on which 
it is usually written. 

^ere is one editor who directs the iHiola literary ar- 
rangement of the pi^)er, suggests suljects fi>r kaden,^ 
instructs the reporters what meetings to attend, and de- 
cides all points referred to him respecting the contents of 
the paper. Then there are sewertA gentlemen who write 
the leaders, an editor of the foreign department, and a 
writer of the city article ;t there is also a sub-editor, who 
manages the compiling from other papers, and other de- 
tails. Then there are the writers of reviews of books, 
theatrical notices, concerts, fine arts, who are only par- 
tially connected with the paper — that is, they are employed 
onlv on particular occasfons. 

As to the yearly expenditure of a London dally news- 

Stper, it is impoeBBible to ftumish anything like a correct 
^ but we are told by a gentleman well informed on 
the subject, that the expenses of the Time$ will probably 
amount to the sum of £100,000 a-year, certainly not less, 
and in some cases more. The parliamentary reporting 
alone oosts about £100 per wedc, and the law reporting 



• This sow important division of a newspaper is a reoent inno- 
vation. Mr Mitobell thus explains its oii^>— ' During the Freucli 
B«volation, MrTlower, ef the Camlnidge JtmrmU, introdoced the 
ooDunentaiT upon ppbl)o erepts, now qalled the leading article. 
This we beUere to be the first instance in the provincial press. In 
ISOl. the j:>«dtjr«reiirybeoadie the pn^ity of Mr Edward fiaines, 
the late M.P. for that borongh, ^ho forthwith published leading 
arti<Ae8. It was some Um9, however, berore these meritoxions ezp 
amples were universally followed.* 

f In some papers— the Mfomkif Okrmid$, for 1 
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apwards of £80. For pennj-arline matter there cannot 
be less than £20 per week. The salaries of the parlia- 
mentary reporters are seven and five guineas per week — 
the older hands having the larger sum, and ^e younger 
hands the lesser. When on duty away from town, they 
are allowed in addition a guinea a-day for inn expenses, 
besides all their travelling outlay. Many of them add con> 
siderably to their incomes from other sources : several are 
barristers and solicitors, others are private correspondents 
to country newspapers, while a few of them are authors. 
Of parliamentaiy reporters connected with the London 
press, there must be nearly 160, of whom more than one 
half are Irish, the remiunder being Scotch and English; 
the Scotch are the least numerous, but they are increasing. 

The mode in which the reporting is managed is this : 
At the commencement of the session the names are ar- 
ranged, by ballot or otherwise, in a certain order, which 
is preserved throughout the session. The first hour of the 
Lords or Ck>mmons (which is usually occupied with the 
presentation of petitions) is generally taken by the sams 
person (a sexagenarian perhaps), who is afterwards tree 
for the night The rest of the gentlemen take half an hour 
each, in t£e order of their names, so long as both houses 
sit When either house adjourns at or befbre ten o'clock, 
turns of twenty minutes commence at that hour, and con- 
tinue till eleven, after which the turns are fifteen minutes 
each. If the houses sit very late, each reporter may have 
two or three turns in an evening. When the business is 
more than usually important^ the turns are sometimes re- 
duced to ten minutes each. 

As soon as his turn is finished, the reporter proceeds as 
&st as he can to the office with which he is connected, to 
transcribe his notes. The gentlemen connected with the 
Timet have cabs waiting them at the door of the houses 
to carry them to the office. In the other papers a small 
sum is given to each reporter at the end of the session to 
pay cab-hires. The usual time for transcribing a heavy 
turn of thirty minutes is three hours, but experienced 
hands are able to do it in less. But there are many turns 
which are comparatively light; such as when an unim- 
portant member addresses the house, and his speech is not 
reckoned worth giving at length, or during divisions, &c., 
when the reporter will transcribe his notes in an hour, 
or less. A luklf-hour turn, if written out in full, usually 
occupies about a colunm and a half or a column and a 
quarter of the newspaper. Where documents are quoted 
by members in the course of their speeches, they are gene- 
rally ftimished, npon request, to one of the papers, which 
supplies the others with duplicates. Members very seldom 
fbmish their own speeches, but occasionally they do« Mr 
Shell used to do so frequently, because, frt>m the pecu- 
liarity of his style, the reporters had the greatest difficulty 
in catching his expressions. 

In the case of important meetings in the provinces — 
often at the distance of several hundred miles — ^reporters 
are sent from the London papers to report the proceedings, 
returning with special trains, which cost about seven shil- 
lings per mile. The feats that are performed in the way 
of rapidity are sometimes extraordinary. A meeting takes 
place at a town, say two hundred miles from the metro- 
polis, between the hours of seven and ten in the evening, 
and a fiUI report of the proceedings appears in the London 
papers of the following morning, and may perhaps be lying 
on the tables of the inhabitants of the town in which the 
meeting took place soon after breakfiist! The reporters 
manage to transcribe their notes in the railway train; so 
that by tiie time they reach London their eopif is ready to 
be put into the printers' hands. The expense of reporting 
a meeting under such circumstances will sometimee amount 
to £10 a column, or more. 

As an instance of roirit on the part of a London news- 
paper, we may mention, that admission having, on one 
occasion, been refused to a reporter to a meeting of the 
governors of a certain charity, whose proceedings were 
regarded as important, the reporter inquired how much it 
took to qualify a person to act as governor, and being in- 
formed that £100 was necessary, he was at once autiiorised 



to give an order on the bank fbr the sum. He tiba took 
his seat as a governor, and discharged his duties as t re- 
porter in that character ! 

There is another great source of expense connected litl 
the London daily newspapers, and that is Uie fbreigBiKin. 
Correspondents are stationed in almost all parts of tb 
habitable globe, especially where there is any thing of is. 
terest going on; in America, in the East or West Iz^ies, ia 
China, in Africa, in AustraJia, and large sums sre paid 
for their communications, and for the expresses by viddi 
they are brou^t to London. 

On Monday the llth May the Time$ had no fewer ^ 
1660 advertisements, occupying 63 columns. This was aa 
unusually large number, but tiiere are seldom fewer iha 
40 colunms occupied wiUi advertisements. On this oca- 
sion the paper was double the usual size — that is, it ca- 
sisted of sixteen pages of six columns each, being a printed 
area of thirty-nine square feet, or a space of nearlj tea 
feet by eight, and containing about as much matter as tvi 
monthly parts of the Instbuctor; and all this vast body 
of matter printed, and the greater part of it written, viyui 
the space of a few hours. 

Rttftders of newspapers must often have been strode to 
find in the London papers leading articles of great abilitj, 
commenting on a debate, or on some inddcmt in a debo^ 
which had taken place only an hour or two before tk 
paper itself was printed; consequently the articles mst 
have been written on the very spur of the moment, aiKi 
without any time for deliberation or consultation, vhik 
they frequently display all the graces of style and all tiie 
learning and research which characterise the most elabo- 
rate proiductions of leisure and retirement One wondm 
how the writers could have made thonselves at all &id- 
liar witii the debate, seeing that they cannot be presott st 
it, thdr other duties requiring their attendance elsevbet. 
But the thing is managed thus : Each reporter, as he re- 
turns ttom the gallery to the office, befbre he sits down (o 
write out his notes, announces to a person in charfe wbit 
subject has been under discussion during his turn, the 
members who have spoken, the drift of the argument, or 
any other thing woith mentioning. This is reported ts 
the editor, and if he discovers in it any matter fbr a leader, 
the manuscript of the reporter is procured as so<m u 
ready, or a proof of it obtained, trom which a leader is 
immediately written. In this way tilie editor is made fr- 
miliar with what is going on in Parliament at eveiy half 
hour or quarter of an hour during the whole of the ereob^ 

Here we must conclude the subject fer the present h 
a future number we shall endeavour to present a sketch 
of some of the more prominent members and characteristics 
of the French newspaper press. 



PORTBAIT GALLER7. 

BEV. ADAM THOMSON, ]>J>. 

Not many years ago, the great deficient in a Sootti^ 
clergyman's character was his inaction. He kept a lo- 
cality like a vegetable, and had persecution derued a 
vagrant act, it must have been one of peculiar stringent to 
have reached him. His life was truly a aettlemmtt sod las 
libraxy was his sphere of labour. His bodily and meatil 
energies were always put forth in the same routine, so tbat 
as to his movements you could have predicated as coofident- 
ly as of a steady coach — where, at what hour, and at what 
work you might find him. New designs never appeared 
on the horizon of his mind, new plans and means nerer 
dropped down the chimney into his hands, stretched foiib 
to ei^oy the warmth of his home fire. Rarely was he tbe 
inventori the advocate, or even the speedy adopter of anj 
scheme of improvement either in civil or ecclesiastical 
affairs ; but he turned slowly, like a satisfied tpoke in the 
old wheeL Seldom did he take advantage of his geo- 
graphical attainments to make the tour of his own oomty, 
so that both body and mind had a steady * whereaboa^' 
A speech on some ecclenastical suitffeet (not prqjeet) was 
all the liberhr that he gave his mind; and a short Da^ 
^ Tizea Dy v_j v>'>^^^ I 
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rfige-trip once a life (for if the worthy man entered twice 
into wedlock, he just led the second wife to the tombstone 
of the first for profitable study), a presbytery risit once a 
fear, and a syiKxi excursion once a lustrwny made with an 
imbitioos aim at the moderatorship, marked the limits of 
nratic indulgence assigned to his body. Times are altered: 
Dimsters do keep a portmanteau now, and eke a journal ; 
they do beetir themselTes intelleotaally, and pubuo spirit 
bas a large infVision of clerical energy. They patronise 
onparoehial railways, and send from the press works which 
ire not sermons. 

In the days of rest there was one notable and honour- 
able exception — ^Dr Adam Thomson of Coldstream ; and in 
tiiose of motion he is still one of the best examples. Surely 
the period of bis oradUhood must have been brief; and his 
powers of walking early. We can only think of him as a 
truant from school and an absentee from his fiUher's house. 
The boy must have had the mercurial character of the man. 
His various works are not more oonclusiTe proo& of the 
restless aotiyity of his mind, than they are blessed agents of 
truth to all sections of Christ's yisible church, and of peace 
and love to alL As a writer, speaker, and traTeller, he 
has often taken the field and the road in different latitudes. 
Look at any bookseller's shop window, and you will be 
greeted with the pleasant ugbt of one of the doctor's pam- 
phlets or Tolumes, and what for his long fame is letter 
BtiU— his Bibles. Enter any temple of any sect, and y^u 
may be startled by ihe sound of his powerftif Toioe. Inspect 
any stables, from the one end of the town to the other, and 
you may fuad the doctor's horse. Indeed, when we heard 
that America had anticipated and prerented the gift of this 
country in awarding hun a diploma, we asked ourselves, 
*Has he been there too?' Tet to his honour it must be re- 
corded, that great wanderer as he has been, Coldstream, 
the town of }da birth, is also the town of his residence, and 
that amid all his mental labours, the Bible has found in 
him a constant and able expositor, and latterly its noble 
and chief propagandist 

As our reaiers must have seen the man who has so 
much of omnipresence in the kingdom, we need not ftilly 
desmbe hb appearance. The doctor is by no means 
hulky, having but a slight incarnation. Small in stature, 
nature has not deemed it necessary to ^ve him a compen- 
sation of breadth. His head, though not large, is finely 
proportioned, and is expressive of power. The foce has 
a foreign caste as weU as complexion, and is therefore 
ki^ly interesting to the man who is wearied with the 
f^meness of feature and meaning so prevalent The brow 
is lofty, and used to have a triangular shape from a front 
wig, which, in these phrenological times, when it is pru- 
dent to be bare if not even bald, the doctor has laid aside. 
His eye has uncomnH>n quicdcness and brilliancy, and 
pMsesaes, not the spell which fiiscinates and woos ladies, 
^ that which commands men. The other featoree are in 
^loM keeping, and the lower part is moulded fin- decision, 
ttd is only deficient in the fedlity of signifying all fluo- 
tnatmg emotions ; but this may be throng age, which, in 
^^^^ wrinkles, ploughs up that delicacy of form, out- 
^ and texture, whidi gives transparency to mental life. 
Allied to this point of the sketch is th» question of his 
delivery. His figure, being small, is manageable, and all 
its movements are easy, gracefol, and energetic. Scottish 
^^aehers, generally, imitate the repose of Lot's wife. The 
^H^h, on the other hand, are somewhat fond of theatri- 
^ waves of the hand, thrusts of the arm, and wrigglings 
« the body; and we have seen many of them literally 
^^»}nn& with the Bible pressed fon<Uy to their breast, 
^^ ^^ careered round the pulpit with most grotesque 
!|'|™B8- Dr Thomson has formed his style of action 
am both, after a just * Comparative Tiew of English and 
°^^ Dissenters.' IBs voice is nnguUrly sonorous, and 
^hfin brougH to a low key suiting a patiietic or serious 
•entanent, has most mnn^ modulations, free firom all 
^es of aound, whilst, when it rises into the tempest of 
^l^^^^etion, it has a prophet*8 tone. It is rather unequal, 
y "^ ft rousing dimax of tones, occasionally there 
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should not, indeed, be given with equal forces any more 
than they should have been composed with a level power ; 
but Dr Thomson now and then mars the unquestionable 
effidctiyeness of his delivery by too wide a contrast 

The primary characteristic of the doctor's mind is a 
balanced motion. It has an inherent restlessness, a con- 
stitutional impetus, but aU the faculties go together har- 
moniously and judiciously under this natural impidse. It 
is not wonderfiil that some individuals are noted for self- 
regulation, since such seldom move, and are quite station- 
ary. The tortoise surely merits no praise for its sedate 
and regular nuirch. OUiers who are distinguished for 
actirity, display no good caution or judgment in taking 
the step, and littie harmony of all tiie powers in prosecut- 
ing the way. Such rush to a point, minus a great part of 
themsehree, and are like horses that have thrown off their 
masters and left them for behind. Dr Thomson's imagi- 
nation is not brought prominentiy forward ; his power of 
abstract reasoning and subtle disquisition is not indivi- 
dually manifested; his wit does not startie or convulse, 
because they are idl matched. Our opinions of a person's 
intellect are often too high, because one power is brought 
out strongly, whereas, were the other powers brought out 
as strongly, he would cease to receive our admiration. 
Dr Thomson never transports us to the regions of sunny 
idealism, where feeUngs and thoughts are sublimed and 
purified in the hades of truth. Nor does he bear us on 
throu^ the regular detiuls and connexions of a subject, 
disolodng fiicts and laying bare their hidden principles, 
analysing these principles into elements and combining 
them into powers. Nor does he, by a slight disarrange- 
ment of appearances, invest the forms and features of ob- 
jects with the irresistibly ludicrous, for simple and pure 
wit consists in putting things otvf^y— just a little on t^e 
true perpendicular.' In his productions there is a subtle 
union of all his powers, a careftilly exact indulgence of 
each. Symmetry is oft^ fetal to ue appearance of size, 
harmony seems to weaken strength, combination to swallow 
up the greatness of each constitutent Venus never ap- 
peared tall, nor Apollo muscular. The doctor's powers 
would have been more generally appreciated if they had 
wanted what to us is their noblest recommendation, their 
perfectly equal development and exercise. Persons of 
superficial observation, seeing nothing to protrude^ see 
nothing to lay hold oC They can only admire the terrific 
Soman noae. 

The doctor's first publication was a volume of sermons 
on Death. This is a subject on which it is absolutely 
pahifbl to listen to many preachers. They either make it 
gross by descriptions of corporeal pangs, or they make it 
ludicrously refined by the most whining sentimentality. 
They either shake from the black pall a noisome stench 
and blast of the grave's corruption, or they shake from their 
own finely-scented cambric handkerchief a gentle tear. 
Sacred, we have often then said in the most glowing indig- 
nation, be such a subject from these unworthy hands. & 
Thomson in these sermons (republished lately in his volume 
of * Consolation for Christian Mourners ') avoids these com^ 
mon errors. Some of them were preached on the occa- 
sion of his brother's death, and the grief they express is 
beautiftdly blended with the hopes they breathe. Sorrow, 
if not altogether crushing, can prompt and nerve the mind 
for great achievements ; for it gives a pungent and deep 
sense of being in a world of reaUties, and we awake and 
know what life is when we see death. Something the 
* hand findeth to do' after it has touched and pressed in 
Tain for sympathy the cold and blue hand of some beloved 
one. At all events, when in the valley of the shadow of 
death, the mind forgets its trifles and ceases to expend itself 
in frivolities, and trough its placid yet sombre thoughts 
there is breathed a deep inspiration which rarely is felt 
by that mind when conscious of greater energy, but when 
it is not in the same afl9icted state. 

The work by which the doctor is most generally known 
as an author, is his ' Comparative View of Engli^ and 
Scotch Dissenters.' He eridentiy writes from a varied, ez- 
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Aoe aft ooiild reasotiftbly be expected. The respectite ad- 
Tantages of the systems under which the English and the 
Scotch dissenters are trained, he impartially points ent, 
and he delinefttefl truthfiilly the characters of the two races 
of ministers. He is not eqnaUr happy in his comparison 
of their dif^l*ent styles of preaching. The great aim of the 
English is to produce an impression on the feelings. It 
they were to lay aside their garments to wrestle, their de- 
sign would not be more obTidUs. When we look at the 
calm and imperturbable fiUse of a Scotsman, we eipect a 
clear exposition. Why are the Scottish people, more than the 
English, inTctetately opposed to rial sermons? Onr 
answer though a novel 6i a true one — ^there is so much of 
the dry and didactic in the style of our preaching, that it 
would be absolutely intolerable if allied with the reading 
system. Again, one amusing point of difference Dr Thom- 
son has orerlooked. Among the English dissenters there 
is a marked obserrance of thnes and seasons, and a warm 
devotion to peculiar serrices. We have heard flineral ser- 
mons preached ereiy fortnight, in which case they lose 
their character as a special service. When a minister diw, 
though it be in the back woods of America, and though the 
intelligence be considerably out of date, a ftw of the Eng- 
lish dissenters have been known to improve his deaw. 
When a member of the congregatibn is away from home, 
the minister will pray in public, long and fervently, fbr 
travelling mercies to and fh>, though the joumev be only 
twenty miles. He is a great fhvoi^te with the ladles, ibr 
he 'remembers* all their inter^ting fhmily epochs, and 
gets an invitation to tea aftet he has done his duty. And 
as for the new-year services, tltey last about three months, 
until, in the strictest sense, the new-vear becomes old. In 
all the praver meetings, Sabbath schools, monthly dispen- 
sations of the Lord*s s^per, and weekly ministrations, from 
the 1st of December to the end of February, the new-yeat 
is introduced. It is questionable whether it be not dan- 
gerous tc make Christianity a thing of times and sea- 
sons. Certainly it is ludicrous to dress it Up for Christmas 
and the new-year, as if no argument could bear so effbe- 
tively upon tiie sinner, as a text ttom. the almanac, stai- 
ihg thai it was the 1st of January, and therefore hig^ 
time to be religions. Now, Scotch preachers avoid this 
extreme. We should have liked had the * Comparative 
View ' noted some of those particulars which do not lie £ur 
beneath the sur&ce of observation. The author, hi his 
own peculiar felicity of wit, could have brought out quietly, 
though not on that account less effectively, much of the 
ludicrous. 

Dr Thomson has also published many oontrovershd 
pamphlets ; of which we will off^ no opinion, save to eulo- 
gise their talent and eourteous spirit Their ssreasm is 
playfhl, and its exercise is a pleasant bout of fondng with 
* liits— palpable hits,' and not earnest gladiatorshiln ift 
which the thrusts are keen and deadly. Eten irben It is 
the 'unbated' Weapoh With Which he strikes, it merely 
pieroee, and he leavte it in the wound, not slowl^ and in 
triumph drawing it back to let out the Ufo-blood otlABOj^ 
ponent Ours, perhaps, is no amiable foeling, and we may 
be fools foir confessing it ; but we do delight rarely in sech 
ing a literary combat, even to the death, yet all In honoor 
— the champions too gentle to wrong, too stem to spar^ 
each other, and ever crosshig the iktal sWords aleng the 
golden rule ! 

The doctor has also prepared * OutUnes'for the Pulpit ' 
— skeleton sermons to assist and lighten clerical labour. 
But all ministers who have anv intellectual pretensions, 
will treat these aft Samuel Johnson did the new shoes 
which charity had placed at his dobr— they will ^tand In 
their own * outlines,' as Sahiuel Would in his own shoes, 
however mean and ra^d. Away With sttch helps, how- 
ever etcellent ! they will indignantly ^elahn. But the 
best and least ephemeral of Dr Thomsottii pUbliciitlens is 
the * Consolation for Christian Mourners.' BriUiant fel»- 
quencc would have been out of place in such a volume. 
Blild and soft should be the li^t which greets weeping 
eyes. Gently and with tendier tondi, and low sweet voice, 
should thouf^ts stieil into theh^art of agony. The t%ry 



heaven of hope ebould be made to shade its hri^ gte 
and calm its raptures of music, when it over^dtcs « 
chamber of affliction. The very Saviour himself was tm 
figured in pity when he stood beside the scene of distrH 
and So should his gospel In the * Consbhition' a ehastea 
fervottrof thou^t was rtouired, and it has been put foil 
The sublimett truths are mtroduced, and like their Divi 
Teadie^ at the grave of his friend, they Seem to have fi 

S»tten or Inttirmitted their proper voca&m^ and bend fri 
ehr course in sympathy to comfort the sonuirfuL T 
doctor has not confined his message to one dasa of meio 
ers, bilt he addresses all classes, and with happy ti 
suits the truth to each. 

We come to speak (and it must be ikr more briefly ih 
the thenie claims) of his grand and browning acbieread 
the abolition of the Scotch nionqioly for the printing 
Bibles, and the organisation cS a compahy, which, to 8<h 
extent, coimteracts the evils perpetrated bj the £t 
lish monopoly. This would have been enough to iram 
talise every member of a numerous society, and would hi 
^ven high fome to a Whole church : what a portion 
honour must it then be for one man ! Ofae name can 
the monumental pillar which could have given dear ai 
golden legibility to k thousand names. Never has a i 
tional thanksgiving, either to God or man, been voted i 
more blessed resulto than ihe free circulation of the Scri 
tures. Yet the doctor has neither been spoiled by kifadne 
nor ruined by flattery. Friends and foes have been me 
exemplaty in striving to keep him humble. Eulogy mig 
have poisoned him ! oh, then, let us do our nei^beur ] 
harm ! like the cautious relations of a yduth who haa bd 
bom to a princely fortune, they never mention his futa 
inheritance. No public testimonial has been presented 
him, save a ticket to a small and obscure dinner-pazty : 
his own town, tt has also been tried to stHp him of tl 
reputation to which he is entitied as the chief and almo 
siiigle agent in the destruction of the monopoly ; for i 
are all ready to help a brother (suppdsed to be weak) wl 
his burd&n cffamey and however unwilling to take pi 
with him in his labour^ we have no objection to bear ai 
or all of the reward. A late number of the North Bl 
tish Review* in a lengthy notice of Anderson's * Amu 
of the English Bible,' has the followmg :—* The monopo 
was brouriit down by three private individuala--i 
(^Ids of Bungay* Dr Thomson of Coldstream, smd 1 
Campbell of Lcmdim. The latter gentleman threw all h 
characteristic energy into the movement^ and by his ace 
rate calculations and powerflil i^peals throti^ Hut pf« 
contributed largely to arouse the publie ihind.* Th 
paragraph must either have been written by Dr Thonm 
himself or b^ an enemy. It was either selfmodetty or tl 
envy of another, Whfch plaees him in comparative obaeurii 
The paper makes no mentibn of Ins arduous conree of m 
tary eibrts, though it expatiates profluely iq>dn Kii 
James's * Progress,' and enters minutely hito the expeos 
of his eoroni&on, which surely have a veiy remote ea 
nfexionwitil the* Annals <tf the Englidi Bible.' Buta^ 
eiamlnatiott of the events of late years woald hnre shoi 
the prbmhient part which Dr Thomson took. Mr CUU 
from first t6 last, gate him valuable asaiMaaoe^ but 
was the assistanee of a tradesman mct^ly; andDrCais 
bell came lip to hhn at the eleventh hour; while I 
Thomson stands forth as the man who did tiie woric Fi 
thh d^fctruetioh of the Scotch ihonopoly hi the printing 
Bibles, and fo^ the bold yet sagacious invention and pr 
partition ttf plans which ensure immedhitely and nnivc 
laity the AdtantiigM of unparalleled ebe^Mss and ii 
prbted aobnracy}M)hnectedwithafi«e citvnlatien of ti 
Ditine werd) he haii been by the most Intrked rigas » 
apart, and by the most eertsih vreofe qualified Di 
tlngoished as ah author for tigimiiis hnd ehm thinki^ 
and As & mitii filr a highly seii^ve publie ^lirltediici 
ted for ail ttneonmi^ilbla Wfll whfteH mwea with ringrt 
Siftliee, and spends its br««tli and enargy in dieas andn 
in Words^ he was adapted M the noble nnderlikhi^ a 
he has s^ed the en^ UnHd the aetitg and viruhMt oMi 
ftititoM of tiioM Who W«f^ Idft ^ienM atti tmiil the iii 
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leering on of those wlio ought to haye been hiB zealous 
iendB. The monopoly was a wicked one — an exclusiTe 
ade for Inore in Qods word. Bnch an eyil in Scotland 
IS heeXL swept Away bj the sin^e exertions of Br Thom- 
in; and the honour given, must be a tangible particle 
f the honour dusy ere we shall think of measuring either 
[ftctlj. There Is no need at present fbr balancing ao- 
rants. When the payment Is anything near to the debt, 
will be time to state definitely what the debt is. The 
Ikurek throtigh all her denominations has been too late 
i help ; let her now hasten to approve and thank ! 



THE PASTBT-OOOK'S SON. 

tm boy will min ihe, and destroy my temper ; eoTpo di 
deeo—tiie ortolan is burned to a dnder.' 

* Tes, ftkther ; and, as we liye by cooking, the caparata 
I set on.' 

* But the curd florentine is done to a ttf^, Jacomo, my huB- 
and ; oh, don't be too hard upon the child.' 

* GhUd ! he's ibnrteen years of age/ shouted the pastry- 
ook; * and unless he mends his manners hell herd with 
lie hiKzaroni rieht st>on.' 

Tm sure he^s a gentle boy, Jacomck' said the pastry- 
iDok's wift, mildly : < he is obedient and gentle.* 

*9o obedient that he neglects my orders, and so gentle 
hat he can^t torn the spit. I tell you, Cara Ineza, as I 
late often told fon, that the boy ha^'t brain to become a 
jastry-^ook.* 
Ineta looked beseechingly at her husband, and then 
dkt looked kindly on her delmquent son. A mother is the 
ast to belieye her children stUpid ; and although the oyer- 
lone ortolan and the destroyed caparato were before her 
BTes, yet Ineza could not belieye that her own dear Qaspar 
iras so stupid after ill. 'It is not often he IkUs into these 
ni^es,' said the mother, in her sweetest softest tones. 
'MSstakes will happen wiw the wisest people you know, 
Jvsomx)* 

' Not often !' cried the enraged pastry-cook, flouri^ng 
the spit which transfixed the burned fbwl, and cutting the 
IgTure eight, to the dismay of his wifb and two sons — *Not 
often! Did he not allow radre Mchaela's dinner to spoil 
yesterday ? although tiiere is not a hungrier or more fi^ti- 
dioos priest in Pisa ; did ho not capsize a bowl of yiolet 
g^eam the day before yesterday? and did he not present 
Padre Pietro With a beef-pie last Friday t which the good 
nuuL did not discoyer till he cime to pay, and then he saw 
that it was not an omelette he had be^ seryed with, but 
^ I got nothing for the food, and was glad to escape 
with Such small penance, for that dullhead Caspar's mis- 
take.' 

The mother was silenced ; she had nothing Airther to 
urge in (kyour of her youngest boy ; Ibr she knew that his 
llkther's words irere too true. But her inability to defend 
him made her cling the more fondly to his cause ; bo sitting 
down beside him, she twined one arm round his waist, and 
nnoothed down his dark glossy hair with her other hand. 
Jaoomo Qeletza was a past]^-cook of established &me 
Jttd of extensiy e practice in Pisa. His shop was firequented 
hy sailors, tradesmen, and churchmen ; and it would haye 
heen the resort of poets and painters too, if Jacomo had 
kept open table, and dispensed his yiands gratis. Jacomo 
▼^ also a man of good repute : he heard mass once a- 
veek, and kept the freshest of edibles. The force of dr- 
cumstancee mi^t haye influenced him greatly in these re- 
spects, fbr many of his customers were ecclesiastics, and 
the cathedral was dose at hand, and then his stock was so 
qmckly discussed that it neyer had time to foist No mat- 
t^) Jacomo had plenty of employment; and as he was a 
8hat|) man, and had discoyered that his customers neyer 
manifested any abatement in their desire to eat, he con- 
cluded that his was a permanentprofession, so he deter- 
""aed to teach it to his sons. His eldest son, Gioyanni, 
was a pleasure to the pastry-cook, for he was so acute that 
n« could roast, boil, broil, and truss, after the shortest 
penod of instructioh imaginable. But Gaspar was a 
source of disquietude and loss to his fhther from the first 



day that he had put on a white apron. Jaoomo hod 
scolded, threatened, and eyen beaten him ; and Gioyanni, 
always ready to take example from his &ther, had also 
begun to treat his younger brother contemptuously, and to 
browbeat and threaten him when they were s^ane. 

Anybody that looked at Gaspar Geletza would haye been 
at a loss to discoyer any index of that stupidi^whioh was 
so fertile a source of domestic disquietude. His hair was 
as black and glossy as that of a Malay, his eyes of the 
deepest jet, and except when he stood at the shop-board 
or oyen, or wept at the castigations of his iather, they 
wore a mUd and intelligent expression. The brow of the 
boy was lofty and expansiye, and its fhllness gaye his fiice 
a look of heayiness. But his aquiline nose and small 
mouth, and the clearness of his transparent oliye com- 
plexion, relieyed the apparent heayiness wonderfully, and 
rendered his &ce extreniely prepossessing. 

Gaspares tbrm was slight; out he was actiye and strong, 
and his mother looked upon him as a model of beauty. 
Gioyanni was an ordinary-looking lad, diligent and atten- 
tiye to his work ; and for this his fother loyed him. Gaspar 
was handsome and inattentiye, and he was his mother's 
fhyourite. We do not mean to say that his mother loyed him 
for the idleness he displayed, but his fhther punished and 
declaimed against him so frequently, that Ineza felt her- 
self doubly attached to the child of her affection, from the 
misfinrtune of his suffering his fiither's wrath. He was a 
wayward boy Gaspar, and he had always been so. He 
used to wander by the banks of the Amo gazing on the 
galleys; and he often wondered to himself at the power 
which had constructed them ; and he would think upon 
their forms and positions, and try to ikshion rude tran- 
scripts of them. He delighted to roam in H Campo Santo, 
and measure in his mind s eye the hdght and inclination 
of the hanging tower ; and he would sit for hours in the 
cathedral, like one entranced, gazing upon the altar-piece 
and its companion pictures ; but he would ndther learn to - 
bake nor stew, and so his taiker beat him. Jacomo Geletza 
had been so frequently constrained to punish and admonish 
his son Gaspar, that he fiurly grew tired of chastising the 
obdurate boy, and partly ftt)m paternal affection, and 
partly throu^ the instigation of Gioyanni, he determined 
to send him to some profession for which his humble ta- 
lents might fit him. 

It was night, and Gioyanni and {his fkther and mother 
were dtting in their little snug back parlour, while Gaspar 
lay coiled up in his crib. The flice of Ineza was troubled 
and thoughtfrd, for she saw that Jacomo was brooding oyer 
Gaspar's delinquendes, and haying sent the boy to bed to 
escape the storm, she knew that the passionate Italian 
must expend his wrath on some one before he went to bed. 
She was sad therefore as she plied her needle, and eyer 
and anon watdhed the cloudy mce of her husband, while 
her eldest son aeyoured the damaged ortolan. 

' Tes, Ineza, it must be so— I can put up with it no 
longer,* said Jacomo, at last breaking ralence, and almost 
breaking some of his brown ware, as he struck the table 
with his clenched hand, and startled both Ineza and Gio- 
yanni from their occupations — * I can't and I wont submit 
toiC 

* To what, Jacomo t' said his wife mildly. 

< To tihe torture and loss I endure through that boy whom 
you haye contriyed to spoil,' stud the husband harshly. 

* Oh, Jacomo !' said uieza, with a deprecating look and 
tearfhl eye, * you are harsh.' 

* I will be harsher,* said Jacomo, still angrily ; ' for I 
will driye him out amongst the lazxaroni of Pisa to beg his 
bread.' 

* ffis pretty filce would gain him plenty of alms,* said 
his mother, with a woman's pride, and an Italian woman's 
yiyadty. 

< You haye taught him to belieye so, and he thinks of no- 
thing else,' said Jacomo. ' There is not a calfs head in my 
shop but is of more yalue than his, howeyer.' 

bieza felt so shocked at this comparison that she did not 
venture to reply ; and Jacomo, crossiog his legs, seemed 
lost for some time in reflection. 
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* I hare it,' he at length exclaimed, 8l^>piiig his hand <m 
his thigh— < I know what he is fit for : he will string 
rhymes, and go witi^ his elbows out, and people will call 
him a poet ; or he will get a portfolio below his arm, and 
roam about tiie country like an idle yagabond, drawing 
and sketchLig every piece of nonsense, and then he*ll be 
called an artist. Ue is unfit for any useUd profession, and 
that will be his fiite.' 

* Make him a priest, &ther,* said Giovanni; ' he will be 
sure of his food and raiment It would grieye my mother 
to see him a poor poet or painter, you know ; so do make 
him a priest' 

Gaspar heard his brother make this proposal, and his 
blood ran cold. The boy loved fireedom ; and he dreaded 
with instinctive horror the idea of being immured within 
high black walls, ^at looked so like the grave of human 
brotherhood, and the heart's affection for nature. 

* A priest ! ' cried Inexa — ' make my boy a priest ! Never ! 
They would shave his beautiftd hair, and make him wear 
a cowl, and they would hide his pretty figure in a coarse 
ugly toga. No, no, Jacomo— anything but a priest' 

* Ineza,' said the husband, after a few minutes' reflection, 
* I think that a priest is the only profession for which he 
is adapted. If he ever shrives one sinner, he will do more 
good than he is likely to do aa a pastry-cook all the days 
of his life.' 

(But think, Jaoomo— they will cut out his beautiftd 
black hair.' 

* If they put sense into his skull the exchange will be to 
his advantage. I tell you, Ineza, Giovanni is ri^t : he is 
fitted only for a priest ; at least I can make him so through 
my influence with some of the fethers. I shall speak to 
Padre Michaela to-morrow, and see if I can get him entered 
into the CoUeg^e deUa Santa Donna, and there I am sure 
he will never be kitchener, or else the good fi&thers may 
look out for a dinner.' 

Ineza pled hard for a commutation of poor Gaspar's sen- 
tence—only one trial more and then she would submit to 
him recdving any punishment ; but Jaoomo was inexor- 
able; he had tried him times without number upon the 
same plea, and he was determined not to yield any more ; 
so when his parents and brother retired to rest it was 
settled that Gaspar should pass the rest of his life in a 
cloister. 

Jacomo had so settled it ; but the person chiefly con- 
cerned, whom we take to be Gaspar ImnseU; fiur from enter- 
ing into the spirit of the matter, tu from redprocattng the 
feelings of his parent, quietly put a negative upon the 
whole arrangement by rising from his bed durmg the 
night and leaving his fether's home. Gaspar did not know 
which way to b^d his steps ; and when he was gone he 
did not Imow to what ho would apply himself; but the 
contemptuous expressions which his fether had used con- 
cerning him, and which he had lain and brooded over, had 
so eflfectually roused his pride that he would rather have 
carried water teom the Amo than have cooked ttnother 
potato in the shop of his fether. < My fiither is right,' 
muttered Gaspar, ' I have been careless ; but I am not the 
dolt he takes me to be.' And if anybody had seen the 
mantling of the fire of enthusiasm to the boy's dark eyes 
as he said so, they would have believed him. * It was not 
fair of Giovanni to wish me to be immured in a monastery; 
but perhaps he said it fer the best,' continued the vouth, 
muttering to himself. * I who love the green fields, the 
groves, the hills, and the ivy-clustered ruins so welL It 
would Idll me to deprive me of them.' Ho walked on in 
the direction of the Amo, which is spanned by- three 
bridges, and passing along one of them he stood and gazed 
into the rollmg flood. The evening was very still ; the 
galleys lay moored to the quay, and the sentinels paced 
their solitary rounds on the ramparts of the city. Gaspar 
knew that it was of no use for him to attempt to leave Fisa 
until the gates were opened in the morning to admit the 
dealers in fruit and other vegetables, imless he swam up or 
down the river, and risked a bullet from the arquebuss of 
the sentinel; so laying his folded arms on the parapet of 



of the various mishaps which his want of atteotioii had» 
volved him in, and he blamed himself severely . He tk^ 
of the beatings and scoldings of his &ther, and he wouh- 
ed if kindness could have induced him to do better; ad 
then he thought of his mother, and he harat into tetn 
' Ah, mother, I will let you see that I am not the boobj 
that my fiither thinks,' he said, with a tearful eye; *Iirilj 
yet be something more than a Pisa pastry-cook.' 

Next day Gaspar Geletza was waUung with a oaieva 
look through the streets of Florence. He was weaiy ui 
depressed in spirits, for he was houseless and bomdess, id 
knew not where to rest himself or lay his head. That yutA 
him many a cavalier and Uidy, the price of whose perfew 
would have ftimished him wiUi many a dinner; but tkj 
did not know that Gaspar was hungry, and so th^pasid 
on without noticing him. Florence! the beautifiil ad 
grand— the glory and pride of Tuscany ! Who has Ml 
heard of the Pitti PaUce and of the Venus de Medkii? 
Who has not heard of that race who expended oofa^ 
wealth in the encouragement of art, and combined in tbdr 
dwelling all that was rare, beautiftd, and excellent? Thi 
fiimily of Medids is gone, but their names are not ibr 
gotten. Their liberality encouraged struggling geoias, 
and purchased for themselves immortality ; for thcnrfius 
is linked with that of the earth's immortals. The worb rf 
Cleomenes and Praxiteles adorn their halls. l£diael i> 
gelo, Salvator Rosa, and Gaspar Pousain, have kft re- 
scripts of theur glory in the Pitti Palace, and the ehiHP^ of 
St Lorenzo is a postiiumous monument of the liberalxtj of 
the Florentine princes. Michael Angelo had been ded 
shortly before the son of the pastry-cook wandered into Flo* 
rence; but what did he know of Blichael Angelot Ait 
was declining in Italy, and a host of pismires had usnrpd 
the place of its grand masters. The marks of the cUr! 
were still fresh on the bust of M. ftmtns, and the mcsm- 
parable Bacchus was scarcely from the artist's hand ; ba 
what was that to poor Gaspar Geletza— he was hxmpj, \ 
and although an Italian, he could not have thougiit of tny- 
thing but himself at that time. He crawled aloog tk 
streets, and gazed into the shops of the noUemok wfaoatld j 
wine, but they did nqt bestow any charity, so he wandend | 
on, and set himself down on the stCT> of a great man's door. 
The steps of great men's doors have been rendered 6- 
mous in history. Foundlings have been picked up froa 
them, fondlings have been caressed on them, the wetiy 
have rested on them, and the feeble have there died. If ve 
mistake not, it was on such a seat that the celebrated Wliit- 
tington was discovered before he had become poesesBor cf 
feme and his celebrated cat ; and Trotty Veck ate upoa 
such a table his Christmas dinner. It was about dinur 
time, that is, to those who had a dinner, when poor Gti- 
par sat him down. If the smell of excellent viands coold 
have satisfied his appetite, he might have felt most cod- 
fortable, fer the delicious aroma of roast, fried, and broiled, 
came floating gently past his nostrils, tdling him talef d 
his fiither's ahop^ and of his own empty stomach ; ay, and 
reminding him of his present destitute condition. Ex- 
hausted with hunger and fiitigue, the poor boy stretcbed 
his limbs upon the step ; and as his prospects df food were 
vague and oistant^ and the sun was bri^^t and intense^ be 
dropped into a deep slumber, as many people have doae both 
before and after him, having no other alternative for dinner. 
< Hillo there ! get up, you dormouse ! ' shouted a stoid; 
fellow in the ear of the sleeper; at the same time secoodiq; 
this stentorian apostrophe by a vigorous applicaticm of bis 
foot, which sent Gaspar dancing into the street, wlute be 
roared lustily and rubbed his eyes. 

* Shame, mia Cosmo,' said a geiUile girl to the sorijpor- 
ter: < why so harsh to the boy?' | 

* Qe was sleeping on our door-step, signers, and ^'i '■ 
not allowed.' 

* Perhaps he has nowhere else to lay his head,' replied 
the girl, with a sigh ; < yet he is not like a beggar.' 

Gaspar, at the intervention of the young girl, had in- 
mediately stopped his cries, and stood gazing upon ber ftce 
with delight It was a fiiir and lovely <£», radiant iritb ui^ 
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leak and down her spaiUing eheeks, and blaok eyes, 
irimming in the moisture of kindlineee, sparkled beneath 
her beanttfblly arched eyebrows. She was younger than 
}aspar, and she looked more animated ; his had been a 
Ifeof seU^nnMnionship and antagonism; her sympathetic 
MingB had been educated, for her life had been one of 
isterhood. * Are you hurt?* said she, turning gently to 
he admiring boy. 

* Signora, no,' Gaspar replied in almost a whisper. 
' Are yon weary !^ 

*I was weary, for I have walked tnm Pisa.' 

* Tou feared to be made a soldier or to be sent to the 
na?' sud the &ir girl, with much interest 

' I feared to be made apriest,' said the boy, and he hung 
kishead. 

* Ah, a prieet !' cried the girl, with a s^rt, and she 
looked about her. * Never say so again,' she whispered — 
* never say so again. This is Cardinal Maltranto's house, 
ind I am his proteg^ till he goes to Rome. Whither 
dost thou go?' she inquired, with the freedom and vivacity 
of her age and country. 

'Alas, I do not know.' 

' What is your emnloyment ? ' 

*I was apprenticed to my father, who is a pastry-cook.' 

* A pastry-cook 1 ha, ha !' and the girl laughed till the 
tears ran down her cheeks, and the blood seemed bursting 
from Caspar's. * Tou are a pastry-cook ! why, you are 
handsome enough to be a p^ter— why could they think 
of makmg a pastry-cook of you?' 

A painter I Oaqpar opened his eyes and looked ineredn- 
lonaly upon the Ikir girl, who, turning from him, spoke to 
nirly C<^mo, the porter, and then beckoned the bashftil 
boy up the steps of the cardinal's splendid house. 'A 
pimter 1 ' thou^t Qaspar, as he was led into the mansion 
•nd presented to the maitrs de cuuine — * a painter ! what 
voold my fether have thought of that ? ' 

Qaspar Qeletza would not have been long in Cardinal 
Maltranto's house unless he had remembered some of his 
Other's instructions ; for the cook, who was a great person 
in bis line, so great that he did not envy a living cook in 
Christendom, soon discovered that the boy knew something 
more about victuals than eating them. After a moment's 
consultation irith himself^ he determined to find Gaspar a 
atoation in the house of the Cardinal, so he acoordmgly 
installed him in a position equivalent to that of scullery- 
maid. Qaspar was not so stupid as his fether believed 
ifter all, fer he soon discovered that diligence, in whatever 
calling you are placed, ensures success; and if he had only 
made this discoyery two years earlier, it would have been 
of great advantage to his ikther. Whether it would have 
redounded to his own greater g^ory or success in life, the 
Nquel win prove. After remaining some time in Flo- 
renoet, the Cardinal Bialtranto removed to Rome, aocom- 
pAoied by a splendid retinue, the Signora Julio, and Gas- 
par in the humble capacity of under cook. 

There dwelt in those days, in the Eternal City, a painter 
uid architect whose name was Nicolas Poussin. Nicolas 
^ well to do in the world, a rare circumstance in one of 
|>is profession in that city at that time, where a few fevour- 
ites at the Vatican carried the sway of art and fed upon 
Jte produce, while genius pined in obscurity and poverty. 
Nicolas Poussin was a hearty old man ; he liked good com- 
ply; he did not olpect to a little good wine ; and he was 
passionately fend of good feeding; so when the Cardinal 
^Itranto invited him to take home his feir niece Julio, 
beinnted him at dinner time, for he knew that that was 
^ most convenient and acceptable time for Nicolas to 
wait upon hipi. He was a hearty man, Nicolas, and no 
^^atter in what company he was, he did and said every 
^iag with a heartiness which was wonderfhl considering 
^t he lived in beautifrd, sunny, fertile, classic, blighted 

The Cardinal was a hearty man too, good living and an 
™^^^ mind made him so, and his loud ha, ha! was 
<"^ heard than his hmedieiU. So Nicobis and he 
^*^ their jokes and laughed, for the Cardinal, large 



fer as to make him very respeotftil, and Maltranto sesiiiff 
that Nicolas would be free, determined to be free also, and 
so they were two jolly companions. 

*Thy niece is a feir child, Poussin; a very fair child,' 
said the Cardinal to the painter, sagely ; * you must deal 
gently with her.' 

* She is the daughter of my brotiier's son,' sud Nicolas, 
* and were she the daughter of my fether and mother, she 
would know no difference in my love; but as I live by 
bread ' 

* And meat,' interrupted the Cardinal. 

< And meat and drink,' said Nicolas, with a nod; * these 
are beautiftd mince collops.' 

< I prefer a simple decoction of flesh and fowl.' said the 
Cardinal, authoritatively. 

* Of course you do,' said ^colas, doggedly ; < but I pre- 
fer collops; can you tell me who cooked thorn?' 

* That I can,' said the Cardinal, triumphantly ; < it was 
my cook.' 

* I should have thought so,' said Nicolas; * will you do 
me the honour to produce him?' 

We do not know whether the Cardinal feared that his 
culinary professor might be eaten or not, or whether he 
was cognisant of the feet of Gaspar's preparing the escu- 
lent mess in question ; but Nicolas Poussin looked very 
grave indeed when the youthftd cook was presented to 
him, and then he suddenly bri^tened up, and would have 
the boy home at any cost or sacrifice. 

* There is a tide in the affairs atm&Ot* &c. ; ah, so there 
is ! And there is a tide that rushes through their bosoms, 
cheering, supporting, and propelling them. There is a 
tide in the big heart of the patriot, warm, free, and 
strong, that will and must rush on to feed affection's 
flowers, those ivy clusters of the soul that cling around 
our home and country. There is a tide in the dreaming 
poet's spirit that keeps his bosom fresh, and hishes its 
borealis light into his gleaming eye. There is a tide in 
the aspirations of love-warmed latent genius that will 
shoot upward like the boiling geyser, and change the 
frozen stream of former years into a stream of fire. 

Gaspar Geletsa, the colour grinder and cook of Nicolas 
Poussin, is no longer the Gaspar Geletza of Pisa. Patient, 
oarefhl, studious, and industrious, he wields the ponderous 
muller; or, anxious and observant, he roasts and boils to 
gratify his master's palate. There are many youths who 
pay Nicolas fer instruction, but the young man who places 
and removes their easels has an eye and ear surpassing 
alL In. his lonely little room, with his lamp burning on 
his little table (that lamp is fed from the unctuous resi^ 
duum of tiie meat he roasts), sits Gaspar, night after ni^t, 
patiently and enthusiastically practising tiie lessons he 
has picked up from his master. Bright eyes sometimes 
gleam kindly and patronisingly upon him, but they must 
regard him with a sweeter expression yet The boy recol- 
lects the merry laugh of that feir maiden; he recollects 
the words that amazed yet thrilled him; and he cherishes 
them because they were the words of Julio. Nicolas 
Poussin would sometimes walk out in the evenings with 
his niece hanging upon his arm and his scholars cluster- 
ing round him, listening to his instructive yet entertaining 
words. And although the modal youth had to keep his 
distance, as he carried his master's cloak and rapier, yet 
he caught some stray reflections upon the ill-understood 
laws of perroeotive, and he treasured them in his memory. 
Sometimes he went forth alone, when his avocations ad- 
mitted of his doing so, and with a portfolio breath his 
arm, as his fether predicted, he would wander amidst the 
classic scenes of the Campagno del Roma; and he de- 
listed to transcribe the green foliage, the old crumbling 
ruins, the soft blue dty, aiwL the sparkling waters. Roused 
from the lethargy of years, taught by a bummg instinct 
the power that was within him, sustained by a noble in^ 
wara self-assurance, he struggled onward in the calling 
which he loved the more intensely ;that he had. to pursue 
it in secret and unassisted. 

The sunbeams streamed into the studio of NioolM 
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eaetfl that adorhed H, as if they sought to lirify the cold 
and rigid flMitnres that were stamped tipon the plaster. 
Thej were prying, peering obserrers tnose streams of 
light; the iU executed copies of the careless stiidents 
could not escape the gleams that fell upon them, and the foils 
and rapiers tluit the young sparks slew precious time with, 
and had huddled into comers wheh Nicolas was Aear, 
were exposed to their glances. Sweet sunbeams ! not only 
into the chamber of the student and saloon of the wealthy 
satrap did they dance, but into the cottage window they 
found their way, despite the clustered roses which they 
kissed as they passed. Into the home of the weary artizan 
they came, nor shunned his casement though it was worn 
and old. They had a mission to perfbrm, and fldthftilly 
they did it The workman leaped from his couch and 
muttered his matin prayers. The husbandman yoked his 
team and blessed the propitious sun ; and the children's 
eyes grew bright as the rays fell brightly on them. Men, 
birds, beasts, and fish grew cheerftil when it rose and 
scattered its rays of gold, that bri^t and glorious sun. 
The earth and water glowed with the reflex of the sky, and 
Gaspar Geletia, the cook and colour grinder, rose from his 
humble pallet The youth treihbled, but it was not from 
fear; he adjusted his raiment, all daubed with the paint 
he ground, and he looked around his little room with a 
glance of mingled hope and pride. On the walls of his 
lonely apartment the sunbeams Ml softly, hs they used to 
do long ago on the groves of his own natiye Amo. And 
so they might fkll softly on that wall, for the landscapes 
that adom^ it only required their light to present to the 
eye the loreliest hues of summer. He gazed on the glow- 
ing pictures, the creations of his own genius, the produc- 
tions of his toil — ^toil that had been subtracted fh>m his 
health'and rest, and his black eye gleamed with the rap- 
ture of a soaring mind. < My beaut^ 1' he cried, spring- 
ing towards a picture in which the oolouring was most 
exquisite, the harmony almost perfect^ and the per^>ectiTe 
&ultles8. * My beautiftd I thou wilt not always be like thy 
master. I am oont^t to scrub the pots and pans, but thou 
my ruined flme, my trees, and flowers, and sky» bright eyes 
must beam on thee— «yeii brighter than the sun.' 

* Good mornings Gaspar!' said Anoille Moro, a young 
and accomplishedVenetian, as he passed into the stndio. 
But the colour-grinder was hard at work, and he did not 
hear the salutation. 

< Grind away ; gire it elbow grease ; and don't spare the 
marble,' said Pietro Fraaooni, as he and a dozen compa- 
nions passed the silent and laborioiks Gaspai^ laughing 
and joking as they went 

' QooA morrow, my fluthlhl serritor,' said Nieolas^ and 
he was about to crack a joke with his cook, When a sudden 
clamour amongst his students caused him to hurry into 
the studio. It was then that Garoar raised his bead from 
his work and wiped his brow. His beautiftd black hair 
fell wildly round his expansire ibr^ead, his eyes shone 
ferridhr, his hostrils dilated, and his lips wtte comm«ssed. 
And (m ! if Ineza Geletza had then looked upon her son, 
she would searcely have recognised in that wrapt cntiiii- 
siast's ftMie the lineaments of her darling boy. 

<Who did that?' cried Nicolas Poussin as his eager 
sehohirs clustered round him and pointed to Gaspar's ^t- 
ture, which hung upoii the studio wall. 

' I found it hanging when I entered,' Said Anoille Mora, 
< and thought that you, Signot Potu^ had painted it fo^ 
a modeL' 

* And I,' cried Pietro Franeonf , < b^ere it to be the Work 
of no mortal hahd. What beauty ! what perfeetion I ' 

* Gentl^nen,' said Nicolas, raising his hatld to impose 
silience, ind pdntingto the picture; * that is the Won of 
no common artist Those trees are groWiiig, that water is 
surely liquid. AhcUle Moro, was it done by thee?' and 
forgetting that he was a teftbher, Nicolas caught the young 
Venetiah in his arms. 

< Alas, no, signer !' said th^ youth with a sigh. 

' Canst thou tell me aught of this painter, Jtdio ? '—-said 
Nicolas enthusiastically to his niece as she walked into the 
studio and looked admiringly upon the ptoture— * this 



incomparable painter who steals into our houMs to Mk 
and confound us with the beauty of his worl^' 

* Or who, listening to the instructions of his wb^ 
embodies and exemplifies them,' said Gaspar, letriBg t^ 
grinding slab and stepping towards the work which kd 
excited so much pleasure and surprise. * My mister/ 
added the young man with a modest grace, ' if this virk 
has any merit it is due to thee. I painted it; thoufiist 
teach me how.' 

'Thou, Gaspar,' cried the young men in f^mml 
* Bethink thee— thou raTCSt' 

*Thou, pot-boiler and chrome-pounder,' cried Flefao 
Franooni, indignantly ; < it is none of thy dobif^ or else tkei 
art a wizard.' 

' Thou, Gaspar !' said Julio, softly; < ah, thou art tnlj 
a painter.' 

The blood rushed into the hoe of the youth, aad Li 
trembled riolently; but the Toice of Nicolas recalled bs 
wandering senses. * On my word, boy, this is extrsori- 
naiy,' said the old man. * This is one of the mast MkM 
and beautifol transcripts of nature I haTd seen. Tbn 
Shalt boil food for me no more; thou shali pass from tk 
kitohen into the saloon, my boy, and I shall rejoiee hi hav- 
ing made such a painter.' 

* Yfilt thou grant me a fkTOur, miaster?' said Gai;i«r, 
as the tears started into his lustrous eyee^ and he kadt 
before the old man. 

* Name it,' cried l^colas, tehemently. 

< My &ther is a pastt7-oook in Pisa,' said the jenag 
mAn, modestly; * and he often sighed to think ttttt kia 
name mig^ be borne by a pamter. Wilt thou allow ne 
to ado|)t thine to save hhn of this shame.' 

<Ha! ha!' shouted Nieolas, and the tears ran down fas 
m^y cheeks, as his numerous stndento echoed his cheer 
ftd iauf^ * Yes, boy ! Gaspar Poussin shall thy warn 
henceforth be, and the pastry-cook of Pisa Will yet tcgnk 
the diange from Gaspar Geletuu' 

* Yes, Ga^Mir Poussin I' whispered Julio as she taSki 
on the young aithusiast, ' said I not truly thon wert micl 
to be a painter?' 

The youth pzed into her eares for a momeiit» aod tka 
both Julio and Gaspar blushed and looked upon the io«r. 

At the foast of San Gioranni Decollator an annual exM- 
bition of pictures took place in Rome. Pamters, amsteunt 
and Tirtuosi, from all parts of Italy, came to gate upoo « 
purehase the produetions of the great maaters who hd 
just passed away. RwhaelB, Michael Angelos, and Titkis 
were ranged side by mde with Annibal Utraeds and Pkr- 
migianos* Criticism upon these worics had flooked into 
one channel now, and preaeripticm had staaiped thm with 
the signet of unquestionable exeellenee. But in the !«*> 
geous gallery where hung those Ideafisaticms of n^'i 
most gifted sons, three liring painters had hung tluff 
several creations. Each pietnre wii niArited by wne 
peculiar excellence. Nature in its grandeur and giom 
was ftithftdly and powerfully transcribed by the haiid of 
one of these sons it genius. BeautiAil, glowing all btt 
warming sunshine threw its softened lustre aver the Aim 
of another; and splendid foliage, and water that mmd 
to ripple, eharaoterised the works <^ the third. Tk 
latadscapes^ so beautifhl and true to nature, that looked m 
unlike die laboured works of man, that were so dertitnte 
even of the appearance of eflfbrt, were deroored by gr«^ 
eyes. All who had pretensions to taste groimed roaiM 
them) and singling out their fltTOwrites, dilated on thdr 
beauties. 

< They are wonderftd,' said a stately cardinal, as he lis- 
tened to the respectftil but voluble encomiums of a Neapo- 
litan, whose praises were as laridi as if he had bealapi^ ! 
ture auctioned-, and had a very hi^ commission off eack ■ 
*Th^ are indeed 1ronderi\il,SignorBart)arini;oaastth«ft i 
tell me who are the painters ? ' ' 

*Tba,t I oan,' said the amateur, with a low bow sad • 
self-sMisfied smile, * that I can. The in^estie seese from 
the upper Abruzzi is the work of a conntrjrtnftn of my ow% 
called Saltator Rosa; that picture with, the hnij •» 
meUew sky is the picture of a painter called Cteaiil^ 
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rtine; and this landscape irluch defeeiycs you as yoti gaz€( 
upon it, is from the pencil of one called Gaspar Poussin.' 
Barbarini told the truth ; the poor starred lad of Beilella, 
the exile of Lorraine, and the son of the cook of Pisa, were 
the three greatest landscape painters of Ital j. 

It was a Tery pretty day — pretty days are so common 
in Italy — ^when Jacomo Geletza, grown &t and plethoric, 
sat and sunned himself at his shop door. His coronal 
region was bald, and it was proted^ from the sun's ravs 
by a hat made of the straw of Le^om; nevertheless, me 
perspiration steamed out of his head and Am^ and ran 
down the flirrows of his cheeks, as if they had been chan- 
neled for the purpose. He wore a white linen frock, and 
trousers of the same material ; and his feet rested upon 
the dressed hide of a calf. Jacomo indulged himself with 
a two hours' siesta every day, and Ineza, with Qiovanni's 
young wife, would come and put him to rights ; ibr Jacomo 
was a great man now, being sleeping partnet with Giovanni 
He was lying back in his chair one day, his head resting 
on Mb breast, and his thoughts wandering away to mea- 
dows where fiit oxen browsed, or dark cellars where orto- 
lans fed, when he was disturbed by the clatter oi horfes* 
hoo& as they rattled and pranced in the via. 

< Dinner for ten ! ' cried Jacomo, starting up and hiklf 
opening his eyes ; ' quick, Giovanni.' And Giovanni, and 
heza, and the pretty little Helena, hearing the ejaculation, 
hurried to the door, and there was Jacomo awake and look- 
ing about him in wonder, and there was a gallant company 
of gi^ signers and one beautifkil signora, who smiled and 
chatted to a gay cavalier as they pranced up the via, 
and approached the gazing group. At last they stopped, 
and the young gallant threw his reins, with a smile, to tiie 
lady, and she, kissing her hand, smiled on him as she rode 
on with the cavalcade, and he walked towards the shop of 
Jacomo. Jacomo doffed his cap to him, he was so gay a 
jouth, and Giovanni bowed to him most obsequiously. 
Ineza stuped bskck, and Helena dropped her best curtsey. 
Hifl cap was of blue Genoese velvet, trimmed with gold 
la^ ; and his- tunica was of the same material, embroidered 
with gold; his rest and nether gatments were of cream- 
coloured satin, the latter slash^ and puffed with crim- 
son-coloured velvet He was gaily dressed, and he carried 
himself proudly, for he was a great painter, and greitt 
painters were rare then ; but yet he did not support such 
a retmue as Lanfranco, nor bear himself so bravely as 
Salvator Bosa. He doffed his cap to the salute of Jacomo, 
he returned the bow of Giovanni with interest, he smiled 
and kissed his hand to Helena, but rushing forward and 
clasping Ineza in his arms, he kissed her passionately, 
and whispered one magic word in her ear. It was a holy 
talismanio word — it was ' mother.' Let the reader whose 
heart is fired with filial love imagine a son's emotions, 
when, with affections unchanged, but high in the ranks of 
nature's recognised aristocracy, he returns to his mother's 
^XMom to weep the oblation of love upon her breast, and 
tell her of his fiune. Let him imagine the emotions of a 
mother as she listens to such a son. Ineza wept and so 
<Hd Ghispar; and Jacomo, as he hugged his boy to his 
breast^ and learned that 'ha was Gaspar Poussin, would 
luive given the best ortolan in Pisa that it hod been otiier- 
inse. There was a gay little party held in Pisa that 
night— six people constituting the company. Jacomo Ge- 
^tai sat at the head of the table, and Ineza sat at the foot ; 
Julio and Helena sat on her right and 1^; and Gac^ar 
and Giovanni supported their fiither. They laughed and 
chatted, and old Jacomo kissed his two pretty daughters, 
whispering to Julio his belief that Gaspar had not been a 
dolt after all. 



ROME. 

RoiiBisthehereditarynameof advnastyof cities. Though 
frequently overthrown, its ate has never been ^entirely 
deseijted; so that, as t)r Burton expresses it» ' it stands as 
a link in the chain which connects ancient and modem 
^istoiy; and in this part, the continuity has never been 



are, in finfct,' says Mr Forsyth, ' three andent Romes sub- 
stantially distinct: the city which the Gauls desti'oyed, 
that which Nero burned, and that which he and his suc- 
cessors rebuilt' In other words, there is the Bome oi 
romance, the classic Bome of Augustus, and the restored 
Bome of Nero and Aurelian. There may be said to be also 
three modem Bomes — ^that of the middle ages, that of Leo 
X., and that of the nineteenth c^ittiry. A slight review of 
the principal revolutions of whidi its Site h&s been the 
theatre, forms an almost indispexisable introduction to aHy 
attempt at topographical description. 

< The foundiation of Bome, and to what people the Btemal 
City originally belonged, are precisely the matters of whitih 
we know nothing.' Subh is tne peremptory decision of the 
sceptical, the incredulous Niebuhr. Tet th« foundation 
of Bome has served as one of the most important eras in 
history. The earliest calculation assigns to it a date almost 
a century previous to the Olympiad; but the receive 
chronology fixes it in the first year of the 7th Olympiad, 
or 432 years after the fiill of Troy (b.c. 758). 

* £v«rything at Bome indicates on Etruscan origin. The 
whole of the original constitution was Etruseaii, established 
by the sacred books of that nation. The whole religious 
system was Etruscan. But, about the time Which is stated 
as the foundalaoii of Bome^ the Sabines were in progressive 
movement along the river. The city of T^us was a Sabine 
settlement on iSae Gapitoline aiid Quirinal Hills, close upon 
Btruscan Bome. Bome Was thus a double city, like the 
Greek and Spanish Emporii^ and some dties of modem 
Europe. But) before the time of Tullus, this twofold 
state had alreadv become a single republic. All this is 
antecedent to history : it is not Latin ; it is older than the 
Latin character of Bome. The latter was derived first from 
Tulliks, through the union with Alba in his reign, and 
throng the fordble incorporation of so many Latins undeir 
his successors, so that the earlier inhabitants were abso- 
lutely blended with them^'into Latins. Their language 
became perfectly unintelligible to ]ater ages (like the songs 
of the SalU and the Arvale$) ; and this accounts for the 
destruction of all historical notices of those times.' Such 
is Niebuhr's hypothesis (for it is nothing more) respecting 
the origin of this dty. * According to Antiochus of Syra- 
cuse,' remarks Mr Cramer, ' the name of Bome was known 
as fiir back as the time of the SicuH^ the first possessors 
of Latium. That Satumia was a name once given to 
Bome, or, at least, to one of the seven hills, and probably 
to the Capitol, seems very generally admitted by andent 
writers.' And this name, the learned author supposes, 
must be referred to the SicuU. Again, <the settlement 
of Evonder and his Aroadiatis on the Palatine Hill, appears 
likewise to be supported by the concurrent testimony of 
andent writers.' This Evonder, we are to consider < as 
one of those numerous Pelasgic adventurers who, after the 
settlement of the Tf/rrheni and the expulsion of the Siculi, 
migrated from Greece into Italy. The arrival of Evonder 
in Latium is an interesting foct in the history of that 
country, as he is said to have introduced a knowledge of 
letters and other arts with which the Ijatins were then un- 
acquainted.' 

But who were these nations — the Pelasgians, tiie Sid- 
liaxis, the Tyrrhenians, the Etrurians, the Sabines, the 
Latins? The vague and conflicting authorities of ancient 
writers, the philosophical researches and learned hypo- 
theses of modem ahtiqliaries, serve but to show how arM- 
trary is the meaning attached to such designations. K, how- 
ever, turning from the bewildering discu^ons respecting 
the nomenclature^ filiation, and distribution of these various 
tribes, we confine ourselves to a general view of the state 
of sodety at this early period, we shall find sufiident evi- 
dence that Italy, like other countries of a sindlar geogra- 
phical character, vras originally occupied by races distin- 
guished leas by thdr physical lineaments, tlum by thdr 
modes of life, and a degree of dvilisation to which, as the 
result, they had severally attained. In all countries which 
admit of the breeding of domestic animals, the pastoral is 
the first stage of social lift ; and by the wants and drcum- 
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tions of the infimoy of nations are created and moulded. 
The mountains and high table-lands, in temperate or warmer 
regions, are the chosen territory of those tribes whose pro- 
perty consists chieflY in their flocks ; while the owners of 
herds roust descend with the rivers to the pUuns. The 
shephwd is of necessity a wanderer; and the first migra- 
tions, probably, were ti[iose of pastoral tribes, who sought 
room for Uieir mul^lied flocks. Whererer the wild ani- 
mals abound, he is also of necessity a hunter; and the 
transition is easy, ftom the habits and character thus in- 
duced, to those of the bandit and of the warrior. Thus, 
the pastoral and the military character, which seem at first 
▼iew so opposite to each other, are, in reali^, nearly allied ; 
and the metamorphosis is exphuned, by which the shepherd 
becomes a king. The herdsman of the plains is naturally, 
perhaps, less roving in his habits, and more pacific. He is 
soon compelled to unite in his other cares the labours of 
tillage. With apiculture originates fixed property, and 
towns are fi)rmed fi>r mutual defence. This is the second 
stage of drilisation. 

The physical features and climates of the country must, 
of course, powerftilly contribute to determine the shape 
whidi society shall, in these rude stages, assume. In a 
region where the maritime plains are liable, in summer, to 
intolerable heat> or to pestilential exhalations from the un- 
drained levels, the first permanent settlements will be in 
the mountains; and on shores subject to the predatory 
visits of corsairs, we shall find the towns placed, by way 
of precaution, at some distance from the coast The climate 
and the soil will also regulate the nature of the habitations, 
in the construction of which the arts will first be developed ; 
according as a ddfence is required chiefly against the vio- 
lence of summer's rains or winter's cold, and as the fi)reet, 
the rock, or the skin and hair of the herds, affords the 
readiest and most effectual protection, the dwellings of 
nomade hordes will be dther the cavern or the portable 
hut or tent The himter slings his hammock in his pine- 
cabin, or piles up a hearth of stones with the wreck of the 
mountain. The inhabitant of the bare^ clayey plains be- 
comes a potter and a builder. 

In the mean time, the sens will have bred up a race of 
bold adventurers, traders, or pirates ; and marithne settlers 
of a foreign nation are led, by chance, necessity, or a spirit 
of adventure, to take possession of the harbours, and to 
spread themselves up tiie line of the rivers. Accustomed, 
perhaps, to the suns of more southerly climes, they are 
better able to sustain the summer heat of the low plains ; 
and by means of traffic, they contrive to provide themselves 
wi^ Uie necessaries of life. This presents to us another 
stage of society, and one which has always been the most 
closely connected with the advancement of knowledge and 
the development of useftil invention. Such has been the 
history of Italy. 

The city of Romulus is stated to have occupied at first 
only the Palatine Mount, the square area of which would 
not, Mr Simond says, ' quite cover the garden of the 
Tuileries at Paris, or St James's Park in London ; and its 
elevation, only 198 feet above the sea, is not twice the 
height of the largest trees in either of these gardens.' Yet 
its compact and detached form, defended by the Tiber and 
the marshes, might recommend it as an eligible post ; and 
its height would be sufficient, according to the modes of 
andent warfiirc to render it a place of strength. Its un- 
healthy situation, however, and the defidency of whole- 
some water, would suffidently account for its not having 
been preoccupied by the natives. The earlier inhabitants 
of Italy, the founders of those towns to which Rome herself 
conceded a prior antiquity, were all built on mountains, 
in a purer air, and in situations protected as well by na- 
ture as by the Cyclopean walls with which they were sur- 
rounded. To mariwne settlers, on the other hand, its 
distance from the sea would have rendered it ineligible. 
Strabo remarks, that the situation of Rome was originally 
fixed upon by necessity, and not by choice, and that no 
one, judging from its situation, would have predicted its 
future proeperity. Cicero, in the newly-discovered frag- 
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which Romulus made of a site ibr his city, bk 
which implies the insalubrity of the re^on. And liif 
makes Camillus enumerate the advantages of the ritmfei, 
in terms which confirm the idea, that it was diosen bf 
necessity, and that those advantages were equivocal: h 
speaks of ' the healthiness of the hiUst the oonvemince of 
the river for bringing provision from the inland regiao^ 
and also from the sea; the sea not too distant, and not to 
near as to expose the dty to the attacks of corsain; mi 
the situation of the dty in the middle of Italy.' 

Of Imperial Rome, nothing was entire but the Panthetc, 
even in the days <^ Poggio (a.d. 1490). Of the monumcEti 
described by the learned Florentine, and of wbidi sose 
fragments still remain, the following catalogue oompriss 
all that can be with any certainty id^tified: the Colisetm; 
the triumphal arches of Htus, Beverus, and ConstantiBi 
(then almost entire) ; those of Drusus, of DolabeDa, ud 
8ilanus,andof Oallienus; the baths of Diocletian, of Can- 
calla, and of Constantine; a part of those of Titus; tk 
theatre of Maroellus ; the few remains of that of Pomp^; 
the two bridges of the Tiberine Island ; the .^Sliaa Bridge; 
the mausoleums of Augustus and Hadrian ; the two his- 
torical columns; the inscribed obelisks; tiie oohunn d 
Phocas; the Septimian arch in the Velabrum; the eatUUm 
of the Claudian aqueduct; two or three d the dtj gstei 
The other ruins or fragments are dther anonymous, or Hot 
names given to them by antiquaries must be considered as 
arbitraiy and questionable. 

But of what consequence is it to be able to g^ a nune 
to the pillars, walls, or foundations which baffle the leaned 
labours of the antiquaiy-and topographer T What differ 
ence does it make, whether they determine the remains of 
an Ionic portico to be that of the Temple of Concord, or tke 
Temple A Fortune f To ei\joy the genuine pleasure derired 
from these speaking relics of antiquity, the visiter will do 
well to waive all these curious inquiries, which tend only 
to bewilder the imagination, and to fritter down eveiy Reel- 
ing of enthusiasm. Having acquired a general idea of the 
topography of the andent dty, having satisfied himself (u 
he easily may) respecting the dtuation of the Forom aad 
the localities of prominent historic interest, and identified 
the few unquestionable moniunents of the Republic and the 
Empire— he will do well to abstain from ftarther inqinrieg, 
which leave no alternative between implidt acquiesoenee 
in the current nomenclature of the ruins and a total seep- 
tidsm. Rarely would the name of the temple or the tonb, 
if ascertained, inspire any peculiar emotions. Few are \ht 
associations of moral grandeur connected with the hietory 
or monuments of Rome. The classical enthusisst toim 
with comparative disgust from the vestiges of the capiul 
of the Caesars, in search of the scanty memorials of the free 
dty. The only era that interests his imagination, is tbe j 
golden age of historical romance. To the moralist, on tbe : 
other hand, it is the fiite of * the great queen of earth, Im- 
perial Rome,' that gives its chief interest to the scene. ; 
There have been ecclesiastical antiquaries who have seemed 
to think it ' of little importance that the Capitol was em 
inhabited by any othera than the monks of Ara-ettH, or 
that the court of Augustus preceded that of the Popes.' 
Apart from all these, the connoisseur, who cares litUe aboat 
dther Csesar or Pontiff, finds in Rome an inexhansdble 
field ; to him, however, the treasures of the Vatican ftr 
outshine all the historic glories of the seven hills. ' ^ 
works of the fine arts,* Dr Brunton remarks, * are the only 
objects which it is impossible not to admire and be satisfied 
with.' 

As a place of reddence, Rome is ndther gay nor cbee^ 
ftil ; and its climate, delidous as it is in winter, is botb 
insufferably hot and unhealthy in summer. Iliesnrroand- 
ing country is a desert What then renden this d^,^ 
peculiarly attractive? Not, we apprehend, its antiqnitiefi, 
its architecture, its paintings, its scenery, or its historic 
associations — not dther of these separately ctmsidered, but 
the picturesque combination ef the whole, together witb 
the almost exhaustless variety of featura which solidts the 
attention and charms the imagination. Other cities may 
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ijne dty in the world. The hill^ infflgnifioant in 
bemselTes, seem made to display the buildings to the 
greatest adyantage. The architecture^ both ancient and 
modem, is for the most part fkulty in principle, oft^i in- 
congpmoris in its elements, impure in taste ; but it has one 
redeesmng characteristic, it always combines well with the 
landscape, and, by its richness, variety, and grandeur, 
atones for the want of simplicity and of a chaster elogance. 
At Rome, the spectator is dazzled with the multiplicity of 
objects ; and the decaying ruins are revered by the modem 
Biagnificence* ' It is not,' remarks Mr Woods, * any one 
thins you see, any more than one point of history that 
joa hare to remember : multitudes of fragments are in- 
cluded in one view, not very ^^ect and distinct in their 
forms, yet sufficient to exdte uie imagination, l^ey crowd 
on the ^e as the scenes of histoiy on the memory.' 

^ In spite of all he may have seen elsewhere, and of all the 
fiews and drawings that may hare fiuniliarised to his eye 
particular buildup Rome is still < a new world to an 
architect.' ' The paradise of artists, it is full of their ob- 
jects and recollections.' With mu<^ that may disappoint 
or disgust, it can scarcely pall or weary; and thus, what- 
ever be the nature of the first impressions which tiie city 
awakens, few places seem to have an equal power of &soi- 
nating the traveller, and of detaining him a willing resident 
till his feelings settle into a sort of local attachment— 
Jomth Conder. 



THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL.* 

A TBRT handsome volume under the above title, illustrated 
by nmnerons woodcuts, has latcdy come into our hands. 
Althoogh a thoroughly practical work on a subject which 
at first sight some of our dty readers may think wholly 
uninteresting, inasmuch as the emplo3rments they are com- 
pelled to foilow preclude all hope of their ever reaching 
that E^Dorado where such a study can alone be success- 
fully carried out ; still, from the manner in which the author 
has treated his subject, we feel assured that, while to the 
cottager and the amateur apiarian the work will be found 
invaluable, there is also much calculated to interest Uiose 
whose place of residence precludes them from all practical 
acquaintance with the denizens of the hive. If mere are 
any who have never been cheered by the hum of the ' little 
bu^ bee,' there are few who are strangers to the sweets 
which the apparently insignificant insect so laboriously 
collects for the gratU&cation of man. We have often re- 
gretted that so many of our industrious cottagers, fevour- 
ably situated for the rearing of bees, should have neglected 
what, with a little carefrd attention, cannot fiiil to prove i^ 
source of emolument as well as a pleasing occupation. 
We believe this has arisen in a great measure from the 
ignorance which so long prevaOed as to tiie proper treat- 
ment necessary to insure success. This can, however, no 
longer be piteded as an excuse ; and as Mr Taylor's work 
can be had for a few shillings, it is now in the power of 
every one to become thoroughly master of the details ne- 
cessary to the management of the apiary. The following 
extract cannot fiul to be perused with interest by every 
reader: 

' To those who may be unacquainted with the natural 
history of the domestic honey bee, it may be well as a pre- 
linunary remark to say, that in every fiumly there are 
three kinds: a Queen, or Mother Bee; the Common, or 
Working Bees ; and (during a part of the year) the Male, 
or Ihrone Bees. In a community thus constituted, they 
dwell together in great harmony, working for the general 
good, recognising one another, but permitting the intru- 
sion of no strange. 

' The queen or mother bee is very rarelv to be seen: she 
is darker, longer, and more taper than the common bees, 
has shorter wings, and is of a yellowish brown colour 
underneath. She is armed with a sting, and reigns supreme 
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in the hive, admitting no rival or equal Where she goes, 
the other bees follow ; and where sh<i is not» none will long 
remain. A queen bee has been known to live feur or five 
years ; she is the mother of the colony, laying the eggs 
from which all proceed, whether future queens, drones, or 
workers. Separate her from her subjects, and she speedily 
resents the injury, reftises food, pines, and dies. Without 
a queen, or a prospect of one, labour is suspended, and a 
dispersion of the colony ensues. To provide for death or 
incapacity, preparation is made for a successor, and at the 
proper season young queens are to be feund in various 
stages of maturity. They are not bred in the hexagonal 
cells of the common bees, but in much larger ones, which, 
when complete, present the appearance of an oblong sphe- 
roid, generally appended to tne sides of the combs, the 
bottom being downwards. They vary in number from five 
or six to a dozen, and sometimes more. The eggs intended 
to produce ftiture queens are laid after those of common 
bees and drones, the young princesses arriving at maturity 
on the sixteenth day. These are successively cast out of 
the hive if not required ; but it is a well-established feet, 
that in case of an emergency the bees have the power 
(provided there is broodcomb in the hive at the time) of 
creating a queen. They select one of the grubs in a cer- 
tain stage, enlarge the cell that contains it, and by a dif- 
ferent lund of nurture a sovereign is reared, and all goes 
on as usual. This curious feet in natural history was dis- 
covered by Schirach, a member of a society formed in the 
middle of the last century, at Little Bautzen, in Upper 
Lusatia, for the purpose of the study of bees. The cele- 
brated Huber repeatedly, by experiment, confirmed its 
truth, as have many other later apiarians. 

* The common or working bees are the least in size, and 
in point of numbers are variously calculated at twelve 
to twenty thousand, according to the bulk of the swarm; 
though at certain times they are often much more numerous. 
As regards sex, from the observations of naturalists, there 
is every reason to believe they are undeveloped females ; 
and, like the queen or mother bee, each has the power of 
stinging. Workers* eggs are deposited in the cells in the 
centre of the hive, being those first laid by the queen ; and 
are about the size of such as are produced by a butterfly. 
In four or five days they are hatched, remaining in the 
larva or grub state four or six days more, during which 
time they are assiduously fed by the nurse-bees. They 
then assume the nymph or pupa form, and spin themselves 
a film or cocoon, the nurses immediately after closing them 
up with wax. On the twenty^rst day from tiie laying of 
the egg, a perfect bee bursts its confinement. It is speedily 
cleaned by its companions, and in a few hours hius been 
known to be gathering honey in the fields. As soon as 
the young bee comes ferth, the ethers clear the cell from 
all impurity, and it again receives an egg ; this being often 
repeated four or five times in the season. Aft^rwai^ the 
cell becomes a receptacle for honey ; but with all their at- 
tention, the cells are foimd in time to become contracted or 
thickened by this rapid succession of tenants. When this 
takes place it is best to remove the combs, which will soon 
be replaced with new ones by the bees. The working 
bees have their respective occupations; some in secreting 
and elaborating wax, and constructing the cells in the hive; 
others in warming the eggs and rearing the young brood ; 
in attending on Uieir queen, to whom they are devotedly 
attached; in guarding and giving notice of attacks or 
annoyance ttom without; and the rest in searching the 
fields and woods for the purpose of collecting honey and 
fiirina for present and future store. The working bees 
are short-lived ; there being no reason for believing that 
they survive a year ; but, on the contrary, it is &own 
pretty clearly by Dr Bevan and others, that six or seven 
mon&B is the limit of their duration. 

< The drone or male bees are computed in the spring at 
one to two thousand and upwards, in every good stock 
hive. They are larger than the common bees; have no 
sting, and are easilydistinguishable by thdr louder hum- 
ming or droning. The drones take no part in the collec- 
tion of honey, nor in any other openMion of the hive. 
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Drone eggs are laid by the qneen !n oells larger and 
Btronger^an those intended for common bees, and Airther 
removed from ^e centre of the hive. They pass throagfa their 
yarious stages in about twenty-five or twenty-six days, the 
drones being seldom seen till about the beginning of May, 
and tiien only in warm weather, in the middle of the day. 
Of all the theories on the subject of the part allotted to the 
drones in the constitution of a hive of bees (and some of 
these have heea sufficiently absurd), that of Huber is un- 
doubtedly the true one — the impregnation of the young 
aueens. Perhaps the annual destruction of the drones by 
the workers is the operation most likely to throw light on 
the design of their creation. This process varies in point 
of time according to circumstances. Deprive a hive for- 
cibly of the young queens, and, according to Bonner and 
Huber, no expulsion of drones takes place. They are re- 
tained in case of need, for other queens may yet be pro- 
duced. Where swarming has become unnecessary, as in 
ventilating hives with abundant space, the young queens 
are cast out voluntarily by the bees. Then frequently 
commences an early expulsion of the drones : they are 
rendered useless, become merely consumers of the wealth 
of the community, and as such are driven ignominiously 
from the hive, to perish miserably, not one smriving; nor 
are even those in embryo allowed to esci^. This warfiure 
often commences in such hives in the middle, or at any 
rate towards the end of May, as I have witnessed. On 
the contrary, in the common swarming hives this pro- 
cess does not take place till July, or even August The 
circumstances differ in the two cases ; and the bees in this, 
as in other parts of their practice, are sufficiently utili- 
tarians to modify their proceedings ac<iordantly. In the one 
instance the services of the drones are probably not re- 
quired at all, and a speedy sacrifice follows; in the other, 
young queens are left successively to come to maturity. 
These, once impregnated, become fruitful, perhaps ever 
after, as is the case with some other insects ; at all events 
for a year, for eggs are laid by them, and young produced, 
without the presence of a sin^e drone, except during a fow 
weeks in tnat period. The destruction of the drones, 
therefore, may generally be considered an indication that 
no swarming is meditated by the bees. Br Bcvan, in hi3 
work entitlwi tiie * Honey Bee,' observes, iSbai * the number 
of drones may be considered as in accordance, in some 
degree, with the general profhsion of nature ; we find her 
abounding with supernumeraries in a great variety of in^ 
stances, in the blossopis of trees and flowers, as wcdl as 
in the relieve number of one sex to the other among 
animals. Huber conceives that it was necessary there 
should be a great number of drones, that the queen might 
be sure of finding one in her excursion through the expanse 
of the atmosphere, and x^ no risk of sterility.' 

* Conflicting opinions among apiarians have been formed 
as to the deeireableness of assisting the working bees in 
the task of expelling the drones — often a protracted and 
irritating process. If it can be done at once, without 
annoyance to the workers, I think much fighting and 
valuable time may be saved by it; but not otherwise. 
When attacked, the drones, to avoid persecution, will con- 
gregate together in a remote part of the hive. Observation 
led me to think they would at such a time be glad to re- 
treat for still greater safety into a separate box, so placed 
as te be accessible to them. Accorctingly, on the 14th of 
June, in one of my collateral stock hives, where the drones 
for a day or two had been hard pushed by the others, I 
opened a communication on the ground door into an empty 
side box. My theory was completely realised, for the poor 
drones gladly made their way into this, where the^ re- 
nifuned clustered at the top like a swarm, not a single 
common bee accompanying them, and wmild probably 
have been starved. The following mommg I took away 
the box of ^nes and destroyed tbem, coujiting rather 
more Ijian 2200, besides some fow that had escaped. I 
did not find among them a solitary working bee; not 
could I afterwards discover in the parent stock hive <«e 
remaining drone. The bees peaceably at once recommenced 
work, and did well; as if klad in this wholesale way to 



be rid of their late unprofitable inmatei What ww lb 
cost of their daily maintenance? And what pr(^)ociloB to 
the entire population did the drones bear? After tfaa 
apparently large abstraction, no sensible differoiee ym 
observable in the crowding of the hive. 

< Swarming with bees is frequently an act of neoesaty 
only, and then it may commonly be prevented by tiiaeJj 
enlargement and decreasing the temperature of lae kin. 
As soon as warm weather sets in, a common hive beooos 
filled with an augmented population. Bvcory part is emi- 
ed to excess; no storing room is left; the beat baaaw 
insupportable, and at length the emigration of a i»it cf 
the inhabitants must take place. On the oooasion of afiot 
swarm, the old queen aocompanies it, usually leavinf ha 
successor to the throne still in emluryo. About an equl 
proportion of old and young bees, and (though not wiibc^ 
exceptions) several hundreds of drones, fonn the swin. 
It is not an unusual thing to hear a boast of a nnmbo'c/ 
swarms or easts (as the second swarms are called) friaa 
a stock of bees, which will even sometimes throw si » 
swarm the first year. Nothing is proved by tins bet 
the &ot, that an otherwise thriving colony has beei 
weakened (if not destroyed) by being split up into hu- 
tions, which ought to have been held together, as tb 
greatest security against every eril, and the surest soans 
of profit to the proprietor. At all events, the parent stock 
must not be permitted to be too much weakened by Has, 
and all swarms but the first should be returned in the v^ 
hereafter to be described, or united to anotlier. 

' In the words of Gelieu, * in the swarming season th 
strong hives are almost entirely filled with broodcoi^ 
At ihaJt time also honey becomes abundant; and wbtt 
fine days succeed eadi other, the working bees amsM u 
astonishing quantity. But where is it to be stored? Ifoit 
they wait till the young bees have left the broodoelb, by 
which time the early flowers will be witiiered ! What U to 
be done in this dilemma? Biark the resources of jtbe in- 
dustrious bees. They search in the neighbourhood feri 
place where they may deposit their honey, until the yocmg 
shall have left the combs in wliidi they were hatched, tf 
they fiiil in this object, they crowd together in tibe front 
of uieir habitation, forming prodigioas dusters. It is not 
uncommon to see them buUding combs on the outside.' 
In general, honey-gathering is altogether suspended, neeee- 
sarily, under the circumstances Just stated, and swaroing 
follows. Can anything be more opposed to the habiti i 
these industrious creatures, or more ii^}arioas te tlM 
interests ci tlie proprietor, than this state of things! 
Common sense, and observation of the natural iatHsBd d 
these little anhnals, point out the remedy — viz., a tempa- 
rary increase of ^>aoe, which is ftimished by nature wiies 
the bees voluntanly take up their abode in the large hA- 
lows of trees, or under the spacious and wdl-y«rtilated 
roofo of buildings.* 

Mr Taylor then goes on to deeor9>e tfaeyariovs kiads tf 
hives at present in use, those made of wood obtainmg thi 
preference. As a proper idea of the diffevent kinds »• 
commended can only be obtained by the aid of tiie wooi 
cuts gtyenin the volume, and as these are only intenstiog 
for practical purposes, we pass on to the following extnd 
showing the instinct which guides the bee in a retnn to 
the hive where it has been reared. * When onoe fixed, de 
not move your bees, the mischief of which I have oto v^ 
nessed. I cannot enforce this recommendation bettertiitt 
Ctelieu has done. *l haye seen people,' says her *f^ 
about their hives very inconsiderately; but ohangtcf pli0» 
invariably weakens them, as the bees will return to tiMir 
old residanee, the environs of which are so fluniliar tetbeiL 
A hive should remain as fixed to the spot as the anckat 
oaks, in tlie hollows of which they deli^ to establish fteo- 
selves ; where tiiey have tlieir young, their oosapanioBB, Adr 
beloved queen, and all their treasures. When Oa yooog 
bees take wing fiur the first time, they do it with great pn- 
caution, taming round and round, and fluttering aboet 
the entrance, to examine the hive well before taking ffiglit 
They do the same in returning, so that th^may be eialr 
distmiruished. condnotinff themsebrea nearly after the sans 
uigiTizea oy v_j^^^^^^iv^ 
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DiaiiB^ M the wcnrken of a newly hired swaniL Wlien 
they hftve made a few hundred excnrsionB, they Bet off 
iriUiout examining the locality; and retarning in fdll 
Bi^t wUl know their own hive in the midst of a hundred 
m&n. Bnt if you change its place yon perplex them, 
much the same as yon would be i^ during a short absence, 
some one lifted your house and placed it a mile off. The 
poor bee0 retnm loaded, and, seeking in Tain ibr thdr 
habitation, either ihll down ajid pcorish with fktigae, or 
Sirow ^emseXyee into the neighbouring hires, where tiiey 
ire speedily put to death. When hives are transported to 
ft considerable distance, there is no ftar that the bees will 
return. But this inconyenience would be sure to take 
place, and many of them would perish, if they were re* 
moved only a few hundred paces from the spot they have 
been accustomed to. The hiye may not perish, but it will 
be greatly weakoied. In my opinion, if the situation is to 
be changed at aU« they shoiUd be rraioyed at least a mile 
and a half. This oug^t only to be done in winter.* 

Our author strongly condemns the bng preyailing popu- 
lar idea, that the greater the number of swarms thrown 
off by a hiye, the greater the prosperity. This he sucoess- 
fiilly shows to be a most nuBtaken riew, and suggests the 
propriety of uniting weak hiyes in autumn. < The subject 
of autumnal unions of bee stocks has hitherto not receiyed 
all the attention which its importance demands. Perhaps 
this is in part owing to the ignorance of ^ ready mode of 
accomplisSung the object, or of obtaining the necessary 
material ; and in some degree from the supposed difficulty 
€f maintaining the bees, when collected in a large body, 
through the winter. I hope I shall be able to show that» 
by a enfe and simple expedient, weak stocks; joined two or 
three together, may be rendered strong and rigorous; at 
&e same time that, by saying, instead of destroying, count- 
less thousands of valuable liyes, one ^reat objection to the 
use of the cottager's common hiyes is ebriated altogether. 
Bitherto, as respects these, the pracUce of suffocation with 
brimstone has been almost the sole method resorted to for 
obtaining the hcmey ; and this act of ruin and murder is 
Qs^ially perpetrated in the autumn of the sec(«d or third 
ycM". The proprietor is probably not awarp tha^j the bees 
he is at this time sacrificmg are always the most rigorous 
and useful. The old ones gradually disappear in the 
autumn, learing the hiye, no matter of what age, in pos- 
session of the bees bred chiefly, if not entirely, in the same 
year, and of the utmost yalue in the following ^ring. This 
&ct is important, for the practice of suffoeatum has often 
been ignorantly defended on the plea of adyanced age in 
the bees. The late Apiarian Society of Oxford is entitled 
to great credit for the attention it bestowed on this branch 
of bee economy. The custom of stupfying bees by some 
narcotic substance has Icmg been known in practice. By 
subjecting them to the ftimes of this, they become insensible 
and harmless fer a time; but soon reooyer, with no ill 
effects subsequently.' 

iiter giring an account of the method of filming recom- 
mended by the Oxford Society, Mr Taylor recommends in 
pr^^renoe the following plan * as at once speedy and effi- 
cacious, and attended with not the smallest risk to the 
oi)erator. yTiih. a tub^ in the eyening, fumigate, without 
disturbing it, the hiye yon wish to tak^. Tap it, and get 
as m^jr of the bees to fiill down as you can; then 11^ the 
niTe, and hr^sh out those remaining in the combs ; taking 
away the qneen if you can find her without much trouble. 
Q}l]ect the bees in a hstap on the floor-boardi and sprinkle 
««tt pretty well with sugared ale. Next; puff, where i^ 
J^nds, sonje smoke within the stock hive into which the 
bees thus collected are to be transferred, sufficient to 
*J^pefy its inhabitanfis. Tnni it bottom upwards, floor- 
board and all, so as to drop no bees, and place it, if of ^ 
^^f in a pall, or some similar kind of support In tins 
poatiqn lift off the floor-board, and sprinkle Aese bees 
wao with a little of the sugared ale, in the hiye where they 
^^ After this is done, with a feather, before they haye 
^°o^«fed, sweep the first smoked bees uniformly among 
wie wwnbs of the second hiye. Clean and scrape the floor- 
'^oard of thii^ and replace it^ turning the whole again into 



the ri|^t portion. All that ronauis is to restore it to its 
original place or stand. The bees are now united, and 
not one need be lost. Beforo you leaye the hiye, it la 
always well to c]^iur away from the entrance any bees that 
may haye iiallen down, otherwise the passage for air is 
obstructed, which is yery undesirable. Whether the fumi- 
gated hiye be new or old, poor or ridi in hcmey, the plan 
of expulsion of the bees just detailed is ^[>plicable; and 
that with quite as little trouble, expense, danger, or loss 
of time, as by suffocation with brimstone. The bees thus 
preserved in existence are a clear f^m to the proprietor of 
so many able and willing labourers, eager to enrich him 
in ttie early spring; and are merely transferred to other 
wint^ quarters, with no extra expense of feeding whatever. 
What can now be urged in extenuation of a wanton waste 
of valuable life ? The plea of necessity no longer avails as 
an excuse for what henceforth becomes an act of deliberate 
foUy — ^perhaps I might say wickedness — that of killing bees. 
Why cannot the cottagers everywhere be instructed in tiie 
easy process last detailed of taking the honey, and saving 
their uv^ ? In every apiary there are always stocks to be 
improved by additional numbers ; and there is no difficulty 
in bringing a box pr bowl of stupefied bees from a moderate 
distance, if desired. In this case a sheet of perforated tin, 
lino, or 'yrood, may be placed over it, through which, if 
needed, a Uttlo tobacco smoke may be applied. In the 
absence of a tube like the one described, it is very prac- 
ticable to make use of a common pipe and tobacco, but the 
latter should be of a mild kind, and not too fi<eely used, or 
death might ensue, if more qonvenient, where there is a 
ytfitUating tub^ in the hive, or an opening at the top, a 
portion of smoke may readily be puffed down it In a few 
seconds the hive will be filled, which is all that is requisite. 
' As fi^ir as hives managed on the depriving system are 
concerned, my own observation leads me to think that the 
worst honey seasons are those in which the greatest pre- 
disposition to swarming exists. In the busy time of a 
plentiftil year, the hive is deserted in the day by a great 
portion of its population; and thus the same crowding 
and disagreeable heat are not experienced as take place 
when stress of weather or want of occupation confine^ the 
bees at home, l^e year 1838 (a very bad one) showed 
an instants of this, for stocks sent forui swarms that had 
never before done so. In despair of obtaining honey to fill 
them, the bees deserted the combs already in progress, 
and swarming was the consequence. In order to satisfy 
myself that poverty and idlsness were the disposing causes 
of this proceeding in a collateral hive, I examined sepa- 
rately every comb, and found not an ounce of honey, though 
it wa? then the 21st of June. 

< When it can possibly be avoided, I wopld never permit 
% second or third swann to remain without returning it to 
the parent stock, or uniting it to some other. No good is 
to be expected from it otherwise, even if it conld he pre- 
served through the winter ; whereas by the union a strong 
^ck is secured, and double the honey collected, with no 
ftirther trouble. 

< It is frequ^tly asked, what becomes of the bees 
manag^ on the depriving system? If they are never 
Buffered to sworpi, nor are destroyed, the hive will never 
contain them. To which I reply, that it is well known to 
iho^ conversant with the care of bees, that their numbers 
decrease greatly in autumn, not only by the miuder of the 
drones, but also by the unavoidable deaths of many of the 
working-bees, owing to the thousand accidents they meet 
wiUi in the fields, A much less space is. therefore, wanted 
for them in winter than in summer. The duration of life 
in common bees has been a disputed point ; but were it 
extended beyond one year, a much larger accumulation of 
numbers in the hive than is now observable would be the 
rrault ; for the quantity of egg9 laid by a queen-bee during 
the year has been ^timated at 60^000, and by some even 
more. I have no doubt, with Br ^van, that every bee in 
a stock-hive after Christmas, yras bred in the preceding 
summer.' 

We will now take leave of Mr Taylor's hl^ly interesting 
and instructiye volume, and, in the words ofLord Brougham, 
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w1iaie?er may be the degree of darkness in which on some 
minor points respecting Uie honey-bee we are still inToIred, 
tiiere are few but may receiye instruction and example 
from these wonderfbl little creatures, in the dolies of per- 
serering industry, prudence, economy, and peaoeftil sub- 
ordination; whilst all may be taught, by thdr perfect 
organisation, a lesson of humility, and by the contempla- 
tion of their beautiftil works, to look *from nature up to 
nature's God.' 



KEUGION DT POWKR. 

The numerous and weighty duties of relipon require for 
their fiuthful discharge a |»rinciple of energy and fbroe 
commensurate with their miportance. To restrain in- 
dwelling sins; to subdue fre^g corruption; to master 
well-schemed and well-timed temptations ; to attain eminent 
piety ; to undertake holy enterprise of peril and sell^enial, 
and to realise wide and extensive useftilness, are not duties 
to be performed by in&nt power, or achievements to be 
won by a sickly or a sluggish religion. Religion in power 
enables a man to accomplish them all. It cowers before 
no opposition; it is appalled by no difSculty ; it is abashed 
by no towering foe; it shrinks from no conflict; it succumbs 
to no splendid iniquity; it bows to no formidable titles; it 
evades no obligation ; it avoids no unwelcome duty ; it spares 
no sin ; it is a secret and powerftil * might in the inner 
man.' It makes its power evident and manifest by its 
results. It draws the sluggish heart to radiate its aJfec- 
tions to things that are above; it constrains man to resign 
and forsake his darling sin; it impels him to acquire and 
produce good ; it excites him to fervid love and glowing 
compassion for the souls of men; it urges him to arduous 
and unwearied efforts to ameliorate the world ; it fortifies 
him against all opposition, discouragement, and ingrati- 
tude ; it supports mm under all the buffetings of men and 
the languishings of his own heart; it curbs and subdues in 
his passions everything rampant, disorderly, and likely to 
injure his usefulness, and it bears him aloft and along, fkr 
from the enclosures of selfishness to a holier region of feel- 
ing and loftier sad wider tophere of thought and effort for 
the glory of Christ It is the love of Christ constraining 
him ; it is the spring that moves his energies; the atmos- 
phere where his prayers breathe, and the element where 
his graces live and act Bfind is omnipotent over matter, 
and religion is omnipotent over evil. Christians can do all 
things and discharge aU duties through Christ strengthen- 
ing them. — Bev, T. W, Jmkyn. 

A PRACTICAL LESSON. 

A young man of eighteen or twenty, a student in a uni- 
versity, took a walk one dav with a professor, who was 
commonly called the student s friend, such was his kind- 
ness to the young who waited on his instrucUons. While 
thev were now walking together, and the professor was 
seeking to lead the conversation to grave subjects, they saw 
a pair of old shoes lying in the path, which they supposed 
to belong to a poor man who was employed in a field dose 
by, and who had nearly finished his day's work. The young 
student turned to the professor saying, * Let us play the 
man a trick : we will hide his shoes, and conceal ourselves 
bdiind those bushes, and watch to see his perplexity when 
he cannot find tl^em.' * My dear friend,' answered uie pro- 
fessor, * we must never amuse ourselves at the expense of 
the poor. But you are rich, and may give yourself a much 
greiUer pleasure by means of this poor man. Put a dollar 
into each shoe, and then we will hide ourselves.' The 
student did so, and then placed himself with the professor 
behind the bushes close by, through which they could 
easily watch the labourer, and see whatever wonder or joy 
he might express. The poor man had soon finished his 
work, and came across the field to the path where he had 
left his coat and shoes. While he put on his coat, he 
slipped one fbot into one of his shoes ; but feeling some- 
thmg hard, he stooped down and found the dollar. Asto- 
nishment and wonder were seen upon his countenance ; he 
gazed upon the dollar, turned it round, uid looked again 
and again; then he looked aroimd him on all odes, but 



could see no one. Now he put the money in Ina _ 
and proceeded to put on the other shoe; but how pvn! 
was his astonishment when he found the otiier diiktl 
His feelings overcame him ; he fell upon his knees, lo^ 
up to heaven, and uttered aloud a fervent tiianksgiviB^ m 
which he spoke of his wife sick and helpless, and his cbfl* 
dren without bread, whom this timel^r bounty from boob 
unknown hand would save from perishing. The yraig 
man stood there deeply affected, and tears filled his e^es; 
* Now,' said the professor, < are you not much better plated 
than if you had played your intended trick ?' * Oh, oearert 
sir,' answered the youUi, * you have tau^t me a lesMt 
now that I will never forget I feel .now the truth of ifae 
words which I never before understood, * it is better to gin 
than to receive.' ' We should never i^mtMch the poorbBt 
with the wish to do them good. — The COWittMm OUuat, 



WHERE IS THE LAND THE SPIRIT LOVES 7 

Where is the land the spirit Iotos ? 

Where finds the beut its choicest tnMure? 
Where, in a new existence, proves 

Unbroken rest, nnftuling pleasore ? 
Where shall the instincts of the mind. 

Those voiceless promptings, point for rest ; 
Or man another Eden find. 

The brightest, ftdrest, last, and besif 

Beneath the troi^c's fervid sway. 

Where earth in rich abandance ponrs 
Her glowing fl-uita— where smiles the day 

On golden sands and gUtt'ring shores? 
Or yonder, where the giorions lays 

Of ancient bards the theme nnibld — 
The classic lore of other days, 

The deathless memories of old? 
Or far, by Jordan's sainted shore. 

Or Siloa's brook, or Salem's towers. 
Where Israel's chosen race once more 

Shall pass the consecrated hoars? 

Alas ! the sonniest lands are stain'd 

With blood in mthlese passion shed. 
And richer ore has there been gain'd 

Where slaves have toil'd, and groan'd, and bled. 
And vainly might the poet mourn 

The mould'nng wrecks of elder time : 
The spoiler's hand hath scathed and torn 

Those treasures of a storied clime ; 
And Jordan's stream but sadly flows 

Where Zion's songs no more are sang. 
And Israel, in his wand'rings, knows 

llie harp is on the willows hung. 

Bat yet a land th spirit loves 

Exists in its Immortal bloom. 
Where life exults, and pleasure movM, 

Apart from time, and past the tomb ' 
Eye hath not seen, nor ear discera*d. 

Grief cannot crush, nor time destroy, 
And earthly sense hath never leam'd 

Its deep and mystic thrills of joy ; 
And poorly can we pictore here, 

By all as yet to mortals given. 
The Tories of that distant sphere. 

Our brigfatlning home— oor native heaven. 
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THE FOBd or FEBSKVERAKOK. 

AU the perfermanoes of human art, at which we look 
with pnuse or wonder, are instances of the resistless force 
of perseverance; it is by this that the quarry becomes a 
pyramid, and that distant oountries are united by camb 
and railways. If a man was to compare the effect of a 
single stroke of a pick-axe or of one impression of the 
spade with the general design and last insult, he would 
be overwhelmed b^ the sense of thdr disproportion; je^ 
those petty operations, inoeesantly continued, in time 8^^ 
mount the greatest difficulties, and mountains are lerelkd, 
and oceans bounded by the slender force of human beiiigs> 
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THAT THE GOVERNMENT HAS LATELY 
BEEN DOING FOR EDUCATION. 

LflsmiKa that it is permitted to us to essentialise a bine 
ook occasionally for the convenience of our readers, we 
tropose at present to acquaint them, from such a source;, 
riih die recent doings of the goyemment on the subject of 
ducadon. Our authority lies in two recently published 
'olumes of the Committee of Council on Education, bring- 
Qg down their proceedings to the year 1844. 

The annual parliamentary grant for the promotion of 
ducation in Great Britain was first voted in the year 
.833, and, until the session of 1839, was administered by 
he Lords of the Treasury. During the latter year, thd 
/ommittee of Council was created by tha Queen, with whom 
uis since rested the distribution of the grant From that 
)eriod, £170,000 have been granted by parUament for 
he promotion of education in Great Britain. This Aind 
las been devoted almost exclusively to the erection of 
ichool-buildings, and, very recently, of schoolmlisters' 
looses. The greatest caution has been exercised so to 
Bnploy the public grant in aid of local efforts, as at all 
imes to stimulate the contributions of charitable indi- 
riduals and societies, and never in any case to supersede 
tach exertions and sacrifices. Since 1839-40, upwards of 
£600,000, of which £170,000 were contributed by parlia- 
nent, have been expended in the erection of schools and 
ichoolmasters' houses. During six years preceding 1839^, 
he treasury had devoted £20,000 per annum to similar 
>bjects ; and the sum thus expended represents a combined 
mtlay from public and private sources in six years, from 
1833 to 1839, of upwards of £400,000 m the erection of 
idiool-buildings, so that, since the year 1888-4, the go- 
remment has contributed £290,000 in aid of the exertions 
)f charitable individuals and associations to promote pub- 
ic education in Great Britain ; and these grants have been 
net by contributions from the public amounting to between 
£700,000 and £800,000; so that, in the course of the last 
deven years, upwards of one million sterling has been 
ievoted to the erection of school-buildings under the super- 
intendence and with the aid of public departments. The 
x>ancil have, in all cases when aid has been granted, re- 
quired that the plans and specifications of the school- 
buildings should be submitted to them, in order that sub- 
stantial and convenient structures only might be built 
with aid from the public flmds; and have been indis- 
posed to grant aid, excepting when a reasonable prospect 
existed that sufficient means would be procured to sup- 
port the school (when built) in a state of efficiency. The 
inspection of schools thus aided was founded for the double 
purpose of enabling parliament to ascertain, by the per- 



sonal visits of public officers, that the annual grant of 
money had been fidthfully and judiciously devoted to the 
promotion of education in Great Britain ; that the school- 
buildings were substantial and convenient ; that they were 
duly secured ibr the education of the children of the poor. 
The arrangement for the periodical inspection of schools 
commenced in 1889^0, but has received considerable ex- 
tension during this year by the appointment of five ad- 
ditional inspectors. 

These inspectors are instructed to inquire as to the 
sources ai income of the schools — ^whether from donations, 
endowments, weekly pence, or labour of the scholars — 
and to note the efifect which the teaching of the children 
of fiirmers and others — ^who, being admitted at a higher 
rate of payment, remain longer in the school — has on 
the instruction of the inferior school classes; on the cha- 
racter and exertions of the schoolmaster; and on the 
school attendance of the children of the labouring poor : 
and to take note of any of those 'rare instances' where 
the school is supported by a voluntary rate or volun- 
tary arrangement, by which the owners and occupiers 
contribute according to the number of children attending 
school from cottages on their respective lands ; or whether 
each employer of labour contributes a sum equal to the 
school pence of the fiimilies employed by him ; or, lastly, 
if the school attendance of the children of all labourers 
is rendered compulsory at certain ages on the parents, 
the proprietor paying the charge to the school, except 
when the ofiildren are withdrawn fi}r labour, when the 
charge is borne by the occupier. 

Such arrangements chiefly exist under the control of 
some large proprietor, whose character and property give 
him such influence with his tenantry and dependants as to 
produce the efifect of a legal enactment, both on the occu- 
piers and on their labourers. When such influence is 
exercised temperately, the social union of all classes is 
strengthened by a consciousness of relative duty and a 
sense of mutual dependence. 

The council entertain a laudable detire that the aid they 
may grant shall be satisfiictorily applied ; and the inspector 
is informed, in his instructions, that his visit will enable 
him to ascertain whether the building was erected accord- 
ing to the terms of the certificate, in a satis&ctory and 
workmanlike manner; whether the premises are provid- 
ed with proper conveniences in suitable situations; and 
whether tiie site is enclosed with a durable fence, and well 
drained; and whether the arrangements for warmth and 
ventilation within the building are satisfiictory. It is not 
the least gratifying feature of the reports to find so much 
stress laid on site and ventilation as to have been dis- 
cussed in separate minutes. With that on the latter sub- 
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j«ct are i^yen several plans and sections of buildings, in 
wbiob due prorision is made for an abundant supply of 
pure air, togetiier with all the information that can be re- 
quired fbr tiie maintenance of a wholesome atmosphere. 
Wck haye howerer, so recently drawn attention to this 
subject, that we need not do more in this place than quote 
the concluding paragraph of the minute : — ' The adoption 
of more scientific methods of warming and ventilation, in 
the rooms in which children are educated throughout the 
country, is a subject of such grave importance, as afTectlng 
the public health, that the promoters of ^hools ought to 
be guided in the selection of those means by purely rational 
considerations.' 

The methods of teachmg have not gone without their 
share of attention, as the committee deemed it essential 
to inquire whether the methods adopted in the best ele- 
mentary schools in this country resembled those sanctioned 
by the experience of the best primary schools of the Pro- 
testant states of Europe ; and by observations made in 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland, and Prussia, two prin- 
cipal classes attract the attention — ^methods of a synthetic 
or constructive character and analytic methods : the for- 
mer being fbund the prevalent mode in the oountries speci- 
fied, firom which the committee have deemed it desirable 
to fUmish the schoolmasters and promoters of schools in 
this country with examples of the application of such 
methods of three departments of instruction, namely, read- 
ing, writing, and vocal music. 

After some remarks on the constructive process of teach^ 
ing in its relations with in&noy, and as bearing on the 
phonic method of learning to read, we learn that preri- 
ously to the preparation of the manual and primers, the 
committee caused inquiries to be made in Holland, in Ger^ 
many, and in Switzerland, respecting the forms which the 
'Laut M^thode' assumed in those countries. These in- 
quiries led to the selection of a Saxon schoolmaster at 
Dresden, to whom, under the superintendence of the secre- 
tary, was committed the labour of arranging the character- 
istic words of our language according to their phonic cha- 
racter. And here the council acted wisely in rejecting 
the arbitrary combinations of letters admitted into the 
German lesson-books, and adopting certain recommendi^ 
tions in &vour of real words, as the teacher would then be 
enabled at the earliest stages to accustom the child to seek 
a meaning in everything that he read. 

An acquaintance with the printed character is ordinarily 
a preliminary to learning to write. This order is, how- 
ever, reversed in ih% instructions oommuaioated in the ele- 
mei^iary schools of the canton of Zurich, Ui Switzerland, 
and in some parts of Germany. The children in these 
schools are taught to write before they learn to read : this 
change depends on the importance which the educators 
in those countries attach to the str^igth of the &culty 
of imitation in very young children, and to the great as- 
sistance which may be derived from this faculty in the 
earliest stages of instruction. Formerly, at least in our 
schools, the method of teaching to write, from the absence 
of any acknowledged system, was necessarily abandoned 
to the inventive powers of each master. The lessons con- 
sisted in imitating copies, with more or less exaotnets, 
without any effort on tiie part of the teacher to enable the 
child to comprehend tiie constituent elements of the forms 
he was required to copy ; and therefiare the faculty of imi- 
tation, and the mechanical dexteriU of the fingers, were 
exercised without any assistance from the constructive 
powers. A method of systeraatising that which has usu- 
ally been taught without any system, wm tried ia the 
schools of Genevai Yevay, and J.ftusanne, with so much 
success, that persons have seen with surprise the rough 
children in these village schools learn to write in a few 
months ; and one of the best known inspectors, surprised 
at the eaee with which they seemed to uttderstaad the 
system, studied it faimself for the puipose of using it in 
leaching his own son. He says, *to teach ehihken to 
think, is of primary importance ; in van will their memo- 
ries be loaded with a variety of knowledge, if in thd midst 
of this abundance their thinking powers remain unculti- 



vated; for while we occupy them solely with results, ^ 
instrument of thought is neglected, and instrootioii b«coi^ 
a useless luxury; instead ^ a man, we turn out a sdbohr. 
We must return to more rational methods, and esotpe fnm 
the routine which converts instirootion into mechaniaia^ 
the child into an automaton.' 

These facts, confirmed as they were by tho eridenee, ds^ 
tdrmlned the council to adopt the method invented bj M. 
MulhUuser, which consists in the decomposation d da 
written characters into their elements, the classificatioa d 
these elements, so that they may be presented to the c^ 
in the order of their simplicity, and that it may cop^ cad 
of them separately. The synthesiB, or reoompoaitKa 4 
these elements into letters and words, is the process \j 
which the child learns to write. He combines the tjnt 
which he has learned to imitate. He recognises each s^ 
rate simple form in the most difficult combinations, as^ii 
he errs, is immediately able to oorreet the fkolt If t^ 
mister himself itiadvertently oommit a blunder, the eM4 
will often rectify it without hesitation. ThiB method enabji 
the child to determine with ease the height, breadth, ui( 
inclination of every part of every letter. It would cW* 
ously be difficult to do this by rules alone; and snch roU 
would not easily be understood by children, and weaU lul 
be remembered without muoh effort 

This method has also been introduced into France, vhst 
the minister of public instruction directed two inspect^ 
of the academy & make themselves acquainted with it, m 
report to him the result of their inquiries Their repcil 
was so fkvourabl€^ that the author was immedistal; i^ 
vited to make a trial of his system in the nonDalscbooifl 
Versailleg, and in one of the primary schools oomtcn 
with that establishment, where it was adopted irith *h 
full concurrence of the diire^tors. 

With regard to the third department to which the «* 
mittee thou^t it right to apply the oonatruetivs ^^ 
they express them^ves, that though Tocal muac U 
hitherto been comparativel^r neglected in the elemeoUi; 
schools of England, there is sufficient evidence thst t!^ 
natural genius of the people would reward a carefol a^ 
vation. In the northern counties of England, cbonl c^ 
ing has long fbrmed the chief rational ammenwrnt of ^ 
manu&cturing population. The weavsrs of hiatal 
and Yorkshire have been fiuned fbr their aequsiitaM 
with the great works of Handel ^nd Haydn, with the p&rt^ 
music of the old English school, and those adminblc o^ 
English songs, the music of which it is desbable to rotzsi 
to common use. 

The maaufiusturing popnlatioii of Korfblk, in ^ Hbi 
mapner, has shown taste in the oultivation of vocal diu4 
and has rendered service in the production of the ontrnrt 
sung at the festivals for which Norwich has been ce> 
brated. Similar evidences of the native genius ttm 
people are scattered over diffn^nt parts of EngW 
Among the lower portion of the middle cliwm, the knm 
ti<m and rapid suocess of choral and harmonic seoietuiif 
one of the most pleasing characteristics of the reoeot is- 
provement of the class of apprentices, foremen, and attest 
ants in shops, who, a century ago, were (espwnally in lie 
metropolis ) privileged outlaws la society. A natfoB wt^ 
innocent amusements is eommonly deouvraliaed. Awn^ 
ments which wean the people from rieious indvlgfao^ 
are in. themselves a great advantage ; they eoutjf^ ^ 
directly to the increase of domestic comfort, and proB»a 
the contentment of the artizan. Next in inportuoe tft 
those which, like the athletic games, toid to detebp ^ 
national strength and energy ; bat the moat importaatiit 
sufih as diffuse sentamenti oy whioh the bonoor and F^ 
sperily of the country mjy be promoted. The Baii^ew 
legends, frequently embodied in songs, are the peasants 
chief source of that national fbeling which other »b^ 
derive from a more extensive aequaintance with Uetsrt- 
The son^ of any people may be regarded as niMMft^ 
means of ftuniing an iadastmo^ ba^ loya], ana r^ 
008 working clan. . 

As in the methods of reading and WTitjji& the oooi^ 
based their manuals of vocal mudc on the best eootizMB*^ 
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Mdels, anci, ta is gteaerallj knoim, appointed Mr Hollah 
tt Che euperintondence of this department. Of the werks 
hey bare published, the first part coBsists of emereite» 
aA ickool-sfmgs, priiited in twe forms ; namely, en tablets 
br the use 4^ the monitorial draughts, and in a rojal oe- 
•ro ecitien for the use of fi<^aolmaster8 and the&r pupils. 

We hare thus giren an outline of the proeeedings and 
iews of the eoundl, whSoh appear to be framed in a right 
piHt : the amount at pecuniary aid taunted by them in 
.S48-4 was £69,606 : 18 : 8d., distributed among appli- 
lants tnm S¥i diferent quarters; oompreheoding uto- 
jether 1^896 ehildren reoeiying instruetion. Appended 
o the Import vre twenty sheets eJT plans and eleyatioBS of 
idiool-houees, masters* residences, with interior fittangs, 
Jl on the moeft approved plaa, with nany pages of de- 
eription, whiefa must haye the effeet of extending into 
«mote qvaiters a eorreot iuiewled^e of the beet stnMtural 
lid sanrtery arrangenients. 

The seeond rolume eontains the repoilis of the hMq>ee- 
ors on the sdiools yisited by them; these bring us into 
Riinediflte aoquaintanee with the aotual state of edueatfion 
a the fingUsh oeunties, with valuable statements of some 
idueational c s taMis hments, but whidi we reserre for a 
bture notiee. Many persons wiOl doubtless be startled by 
he ikot» that in P edfei ds hire, the number of parishes 
MTftctieany without daily eehools of Taiue is 82; and tihat 
dmil&rly, in Oambridgei^re, ihe number ef parishes in 
rtich Ao such seboote of worth are in eustenoe for the 
Mor rises to 88 ; and in Hunti ngdonshire 61. Mr Allen, 
he tnspeeter ef these districts, ronarits — * One thing that 
mised me eoosideraUe pain, during ray lour in these 
NKmties, was the aTowid in eonrersation, from persons 
nho were ChemselTes blessed with eyety adtantage of early 
xaining and the soundest education, ef the o|Mnion tihti 
lehools were but of doubtfVil good ; so that eren irhe^t 
pains were taken towards their maintenance I found in- 
ttances of persons speaking as if they chose the estaUish- 
nent of a school as the least of two erils, under the im- 
ptesiiion that if a teacher were not aet to work subject to 
heir iniiMAees, others subject to worse would find employ- 
nent in the district. Ud& I went into this part of Eng- 
and, I think I never had official intercourae with any tiiat 
Mdntsined such a position ; and, judging from the ^>atfay 
inhibited in some eases, as to how little really yaluable 
netruction was supplied in a sdiool, I certiuftly hay^ 
leyer elsewhere met with such practice erideuoe of the 
lineerity with witi^ these opinions may be held.' 

Here is ample pnx^ of the existence of an immense 
leld of ignorance, requiring stretfuons exertion and un- 
tinted means before the li^ of education may ritine upon 
k The council say, that the inspector's yisit to the school 
B a sign of the interest which the goyemment takes in 
to prosperity, and a mesAS of proenring ijiformation by 
rhich the legislature may be enabled to determias in what 
raj the exertions of trustees and managers of schools may 
« most effeetaumy promoted* May ve not k^ that this 
entiment will be acted on, and thiit <te exertions of the 
otmdl will be in proportion to the magnitude of eyidence ; 
hat mere readixig ana writing will not b« regarded as the 
iltimatum, but as tending to tha mm uA oldest of educa- 
ioQ — self-formation. 

BIOQBAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

ALBLASDER BRHSNC 

XTiTH the remwkahls taleots and sterling worth of the 
ndiyidual wboM unambitious and interestliii^ history we 
re about to record, we bclieye comparatiyedy few of our 
eaders are acqiuioted m they ought to be. For ourselyes 
re confess, that aRhoogfa w« hay« been famUiar for some 
ears with seyeral of his writii^p^ it was not till after a 
»erusal of the work to wluch wt sjra indebted for the 
•articulars of this sfcatflb/ that we ware toahled to form 

• M eiDoire of Alexander Bethone, embracing Selections from 
i<i Correspotidence and Literary Remains. Compiled and Edited 
7 yfiLLuu M'CoMBiE, Atttbor of ' Boure 0/ Xhooghty* ' Moral 
^genoj,' Jcc Aberdeen: O.&B. King. 1845. . 



ajust estimate of the character of one whose name we trust 
will be handed from * sire to son,' as an example worthy of 
imitation. Scotland has just reason to be proud of what 
we may call the int^lectual eorruscations which, ascend- 
ing from the ootUges of her peasantry, haye from time 
to time illumined her horizoti; but while she points with 
pride to the many nanaes from among this class which 
adorn her history, nefer let her foiiget that many of her 
noblest wreaths haye been twined by the hands of those 
who were allowed to pass their da^ in neglect and penary. 
Such, to a large extent, was the case with the subject of 
the present memoir. It is gratifyhsg, howeyer, to think 
tAat there are always a few ready to ^predate talent and 
worth from whateyer quarter it may spring, and ultimately 
to bring the public to an adtnowte^ffment of their neglect. 
Amo^g this number we may lustty class the author of 
the Memoirs of Alexander Betbune. Mr M'Oombie, who 
must be a man of no ordinary stamp, has presented to the 
public one of the oaost readable books which we haye met 
with for a long period ; and we trust that ail whose means 
permit will appreciate his labours by becoming purchasers 
of the ydume, in which we can assure them Uiey will meet 
with much that is calculated both to interest and instruct. 
Alexander Betbune was bom at Upper Rankeillor, in 
the parish of Letham and county of Fife, i^out the end 
of July, 1804. His paoents were both in the humbler ranks 
of life, his father being an agricuHural labourer. Their 
lot seems to haye been a continued straggle with poyerty, 
yet they were distinguished in a high degree by those deep 
religions impressions and that general ezcelience of cha- 
racter which are so frequently to be found among the pea- 
santry of Scotland. The family of the Betbones consisted 
of the subject of the present memoir and his brother John, 
who wu seyeral years younger tiian Alexander. The 
circumstances of the parents preyented them from giving 
their sons tbe education at that time common to persons 
in their ribk of life — Alexander haying up to the age of 
twenty-two been only four or fiye months at school, and 
his brother but one day. To their mother, whose maiden 
name wu Alison Christie, they were mainly indebted for 
the cultiyation of the talents which obtained for them sub- 
sequent distinction. At the early age of fourteen we find 
Alexander engaged in the occupation of a labourer, the 
eeyerities of which were any thing but foyoarable to the 
growth of either his bodily or mental faculties. He de- 
scribes himself as having been ' set to dig at raw fourteen, 
and (br more than a year afterwards his joints in first 
attempting to more in the morning, creaked like machi- 
nery wantmg oil.' The Bethunes had previous to this re- 
moyed to Lochend, near Newburgh, where fortunately a 
drcumstance occurted which niay be said to have fostered 
the ambition of Alexander for literary pursuits. The Rev. 
John L. A damson, now of Dundeci at that time taught a 
school in Lochend, and Alexander, at the age of twenty- 
one, enrolled himself in the evening classes taught by that 
gentleman, who soon discovered that his pupil was no com- 
mon individual, and frt>m the recesses of a mind stored 
with the choicest gems of our most celebrated authors, 
speedily fired the latent flame in the breast of Betbune, 
The following interesting sketch of the family of the Be- 
thunes was furnished to Mr M'Combie by the Rev. Mr 
Adamson : 

' My acquaintance with the two brothers commenced in 
the summer of 1825. With Alexander I soon became very 
intimate. I had heard a good deal, from the people in 
the neighbourhood, of bistalents and worth. I soon found, 
however, that their estimate of him, favourable as it was, 
was by far too low ; and every opportunity which I had of 
conversing with him deepened the impression that he 
possessed powers, both intellectual and moral, of a very 
high order. One could not speak with him for many 
minutes without having cause to admire the sagacity and 
originsdity of his views. He had, even then, more than 
any man 1 have yet met with, an uncommon share of what 
Locke calls * strong, sovnd, round-about smss.* His 
education, as you are aware, had been almost entirely 
domestic. If he had ever been at school at all, it must 
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haye been only for a few weeks. I have often heard him 
Bay that to his mother (herself an extraordinary woman) 
he was chiefly indebted for his knowledge of letters. She, 
I may here remark, was extremely partial to what she 
called 'fireside instruction/ and often quoted passages 
from Cowper's ' Tirocinium,' in support of her particular 
views on this pomt. Next to the Bible, Cowper's poetry 
was her delight. She had him almost entirely by heart, 
and rarely fsuled to ' nail' her own sentiments and opinions 
with a line or sentence of that delightful writer. She was 
altogether a rare character, auld Ally! pious, but not 
austere— devout, but not bigoted — beneficent without 
ostentation — hospitable, kind-hearted, and generous even 
to a fault : she deserved (if ever woman on earth deserved 
it) the title of a mother in Israel. What a wonderful 
fimd of humour she had too ! Had her lot been cast in a 
higher sphere of life, and her education been like her 
abilities, she would doubtless have been admired as an 
ornament of her sex. From her, if genius be hereditary, 
the poets must have derived the sing^ular talent which they 
possessed. The old man too— he was a perfect specimen 
of all that one can imagine of Nathaniel. I see him yet, 
the worlhy patriarch, with the snows of eighty or ninety 
winters on his venerable head. Tou could not have met 
him on the public road, without feeling an inclination to 
lift the hat to him. He was a man of few words, but they 
were well chosen. He had seen many changes, of course, 
and, I believe, had come through many in his lifetime; 
but he rarely s^e of himself. When he did, it was 
raUier of necessity than of choice ; and when he gave 
counsel. It was delivered with a sweet mixture of gravity 
and gentleness. If firom their mother the Bethunes 
inherited somewhat of poetical genius, I am sure that 
from their excellent father's precepts and example, they 
derived much of that unbending integrity and noole inde- 
pendence, which uniformly distinguished them. 

' I have perhaps dwelt too long on these matters ; but 
I could not resist the temptation of saying this much in 
regard to two individuals whom I often saw with the 
deceased in that happy cottage where their genius first 
began to develop itself. Old Alexander Bethune was 
certainly one of the * nobles of nature.' 

'About the time above referred to, Alexander was 
engaged during the day in out-door labour. He attended, 
with other young men, an evening class which I had 
opened at Lochend. Arithmetic, I think, was the only 
department of learning to which his attention was directed 
at that time j for, while he complained much of his 'far- 
backness' (as he then called it) in regard to English read- 
ing, he seemed to think that it was not worth while to 
spend much of his time in attemptingXo acquire what his 
old habits rendered it unlikely that he should ever be a 
great master of. If I remember rightly, too, he exerdsed 
himself a little in penmanship during those evening-school 
hours. This routine work being ended, we generally re- 
tired, sometimes to his friendly meeting, sometimes to 
the woods of Inchrye, where he would talk over the 
afiTairs of the day, and entertain me with the ' wit that 
fell ere well aware.' Our intercourse soon ripened into 
friendship. Reserve, or shadow of distrust, between us 
there was none. He was my instructor in regard to all 
the common afiTairs of this everyday world, and had 
more advantage over me in regard to life, than I over 
him in point of literature. I still look back with a me* 
lancholy pleasure to those six months which I spent in 
his neighbourhood. They were perhaps the happiest that 
I have known. I had found at length one who could 
qrmpathize with all my joys and sorrows : . . • One 
whose mind was a sanctuary into which every secret might 
be carried without distrust-^whose word was as good as 
ten thousand oaths — whose transparency of character was 
a gladdening contrast to all that I had seen at school or 
college— and whose high mental capacities were so meekly 
veiled in the modesty of a truly christian character. He 
had at that time read few books, but the contents of such 
as had fallen in his way were well digested. With him, 
as with his mother, Cowper was quite an oracle. Of the 



' Pilgrim's Progress' I have heard him speak with dd 
interest; Grajf's 'Elegy,' Blair's 'Grave,' and Bod 
' Cottar's Saturday Night,' were great favourites with 1^ 
and he has often told me, after he became acqoidnted wi 
our most admired writers, that he would rather have ha 
the author of the Churchyard Elegy, than of all ti 
Byron or Scott have penned. It was durio^ the bb 
summer that he first got a peep into the writmgs of ti 
last mentioned poets. The ' Lady of the Lake* was hi|^ 
prized by him. I remember well the deep and deligfett 
interest with which he perused that exquisite poem. 1 
Byron, however, be for a long time gave a decided pJ 
ference. The Astronomical Discourses of Dr Chalu 
also deeply rivetted his attention. But nothing that 
recollect of pleased him so much as the n^lected volia 
of my friend Dr Gillespie on the Seasons. Of that I 
and his brother were passionately fond. I really beliei 
that at that time he thought the learned professor ooe 
the greatest men that ever lived on the face of this Ueo^ 
world; and I am strongly tempted to think that sod 
traits of his character were brought out by his fiunilian 
with that eloquent production. Certain it is, that ti 
beautiful 'descriptions and moral loveliness of that lid 
work, made a deep and indelible impression upon hishei^ 
This I know from conversations that passed betweenj 
long after. I never could get him to admire Moore. T| 
beauties of Campbell he appreciated ver^ highly/ | 
About this time Bethune, with the view of improfid 
his condition, commenced learning the weaving bnsine^ 
under the instruction of his brother ; but after expend]^ 
all their savings in the purchase of Uie neceoary app^ 
tus, they were compelled, from the general fiulnres whk 
occurred in 1825-6, to seek employment as oatHk^ 
labourers, at the rate of one shilling a-day. It would a 
pear that from this period the brothers were quite mu^ 
to improve their circumstances, and from the wretcbj 
nature of the house in which they were compelled i 
live, the health of both was materially injured. In 1€2| 
Alexander, while employed in a quarry, waa thrown iai 
the ur by a blast of gunpowder, and so dreadfallv mangle^ 
that those who came to his aid after the accident, cei 
sidered it unnecessary to send for assistance, from a bdi 
that he could not survive many minutes. He, howere 
recovered, and in four months after was able to resioq 
his labours. In the course of three years from this tid 
he had the misfortune to meet with an aoddent of a dnj 
lar kind, by which he was again fearfully disfigured, an^ 
from the effects of which he ever afterwanls sufiTered. C 
this occasion he was again stretched on a sick-bed lii 
nearly four months, during which he wrote a poem in bias 
verse, entitled 'Musings on Convalescence,' from wm 
we extract the following : j 

* It is pleasing, from the bed of siokness, 
And from the dingy cottage, to escape 
For a short time to breathe the breath of hesren. 
And mminate abroad with less of pain, 
liet those who nerer pressed the thorny pillow. 
To which disease oft ties its victim down 
For days and weeks of wakeAil soffsring — 
Who never knew to tarn or to be tnmed 
From side to side, and seek, and seek in vain. 
For ease and a diort season of repose—^ 
Who never tried to circumvent a moan. 
And tame the spirit with a tyrant's sway. 
To bear what mast be borne and not complahi— 
Who never stoove to wring fitmi the writlwd lip 
And rigid brow, the semblance of a smile. 
To cheer a friend in sorrow sitting by. 
Nor felt that time, in happy days so fleet. 
Drags heavily along when dogged by pain. 
Let those talk well of Nature's beantaoos ftoe. 
And her sablimer scenes ; her rooks and moantains; 
Her clastered hills and winding vaUeys deep ; 
Her lakes, her rivers, and her oceans vast, 
In all the pomp of inodem sentiment ; 
Bat still they cannot/eet with half the force. 
Which the iwle invahd, imprisoned long, 
Ezperienoea npon his first escape 
To the ^en fields and the wide world abroad : 
Beaaty w beaaty— Areshness, freshness, then ; 
And feeling U a something to he/eU— 
Not fancied— as is frequently the case.' , 

These misfortunes must have pressed severely upoo: 
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I mind of Bethune, when we remember that on the 
ttj proceeds of his own and his brother's earnings, as 
r-laboarersy depended the support of two aged parents. 
) find, him, faowerer, amid all this suffering and 
Krtfj di%entl7 devoting his leisure hours to the eul- 
ition of his taste for literary pursuits ; and besides 
itributing several tales and other pieces to the pe- 
dicals of the day, in the year 1836 he had finished 
) < Tales and Sketches of. the Scottish Peasantry,' a 
rk which has been justly admired for the light which 
throws on the character of the Scottish peasant, and 
} aothor's general knowledge of human nature. With 
) manuscript of the * Tales' in his pocket, he visited 
[jnborgh, where he was accidentally introduced to the 
lice of a young man then engaged as reader in one of 
i printing-offices in that city, to whom he was after- 
rdi much indebted for the critical knowledge and ad- 
» which he gave as to the publication of the work, 
ds firiend, besides revising the manuscript, and affording 
n all the information which his talents and experience 
well qualified him to give, was the means of mducing 
r Sbortrede, then a printer in Edinburgh, to undertake 
e ridL of the publication. The terms agreed on were, 
at Bethune should receive fifty copies in boards for the 
tire copyright of the work. This may be thought by 
my to have been a very paltry remuneration, and so to 
e author it certainly was ; but when the risk attending 
e publication of such works is remembered, and that 
e whole expense devolved on the printer, the conditions 
e not to be wondered at. With these terms, at all 
ats, ^e author wu perfectly satisfied. 
Previous to the publication of the * Tales and Sketches,' 
ihn Bethune obtained the situation of overseer on the 
itate of Inchrye, and in the prospect of somewhat better- 
g his condition, Alexander accompanied him as assistant. 
Bis was regarded by both as a great improvement in 
lor circumstances, but in the course of the first year 
ler entering on their new duties, the lands passed into 
te hands of a new proprietor, notice was g^ven that their 
vrices would not be required beyond the year, and that 
lejr would have to quit the house at Lochend, which 
rmed part of the Inchrye property. To leave the home 
Inch they had inhabited from boyhood, must have been 
i the Bethunes exceedingly trying ; but the honourable 
•dependence of their character was not to be overcome, 
Ad with that noble perseverance which ever ^aracterised 
kese two brothers amid all the difficulties with which 
krongh life they had to struggle, they came to the re- 
flation of feuing a piece of gpround on which to rear a 
telling-house which they could call their own. While 
ke * Tides and Sketches' were in course of publication, 
iethnne, finding that fictitious composition was not likely 
> prove a lucrative employment, conmienced, with the 
distance of his brother, writing a series of lectures on 
nctical economy. These they purposed to deliver per- 
ooaUj, but on reflection the idea was abandoned. We 
lid lum writing to the friend formerly alluded to in the 
iHowing terms : 

'With respect to the Lectures themselves, there are 
^e parts of them which you will perhaps deem vitro, 
Dd others uncalled for; and yet we have adverted to 
othing the tendency of which did not appear to us evi- 
lentiy bad. The station which we occupy, however, must 
^^ given us a view of some subjects rather different from 
Mt which has been presented to you ; and this being the 
^ we cannot expect you to coincide in all our opinions, 
hOQgh with some of them I feel moderately certain that 
'^^ win agree. 

* As to the disposing of the manuscript, should it not 
J»8wer the firm of Mr Sbortrede, which is highly nrobable, 
f you would show it to any other publishers in whose line 
^basiness it may more immediately lie, and try to collect 
">eir opinions as to what they would be willing to give, 
roa would confer a very great favour on its authors. As 
•e do not wish to dispose of the absolute copyright, we 
topid prefer an criler for one or two editions, consisting of 
•ufflited number of copies. Offtrs, however, might be 



made both ways, if publishers were so inclined. And 
an agreement could be made at an early period, it woi 
be of considerable importance to us on the following i 
count. My father and mother, through the caprice of 
individual who has lately purchased the estate On wbi 
they live, must remove at the first term from the hoi 
which they have occupied for the last twenty-four yea 
They are now very infirm, and unable to beiur the fatig 
of either far or frequent removals, to save them fr( 
which, we have feued a small piece of ground near Ne 
burgh, and are now busy making preparations for bull 
ing a house for them. To accomplish this, we must p 
form at leitst one half of the mason and nearly the wh 
of the Wright work ourselves ; and even then, as materi 
at the cheapest are expensive, we shall hardly be able 
finish it. Several circumstances have contributed to ms 
our joint savings smaller than otherwise they would hi 
been. Some serious accidents, by which I was incapacK 
for work for a length of time — some attempts, perhi 
foolish ones, to relieve the necessities of others, and i 
very triffing rewards for labour' in this part of the count 
often not more than 7s. or 7s. 6d. — these, with the respt 
sibility of providing for two aged individuals, for the 1 
eight or ten years, have all been against us in the way 
saving money. And though we have nearly enough 
the outside work of our proposed erection — that is to s 
though we can make it habitable — ^unless an additioi 
sum can be procured, we cannot finish it within ; and 
this can never be done so conveniently afterwards, if ai 
thing could be made of the Lectures, it would be m 
acceptable at the present juncture.' 

On Mr Sbortrede being made acquainted with the c 
cumstances in which the Bethunes were placed, he at o\ 
agreed, in place of fifty copies of the ' Tales and Sketch) 
to give the price of the first fifty sold ; and while the w< 
was in progress, he kindly remitted £5, to assist in 1 
rearing of their dwelling, which, in the words of '. 
M'Ck)mbie, ' notwithstanoung the little assistance tl 
were able to obtain from tradesmen, the building and i 
tings-up are substantial and workmanlike ; and this hoc 
with its many interesting and many melancholy assoc 
tions, will, it is to be hoped, remain for ages not the le 
impressive monument of their indomitable energy i 
skiU.' 

In 1838, the Tales and Sketches were published. Th 
at once stamped the author as a j^rson of no ordini 
description. The truthfol delineations of character, s 
the strong moral feeling which pervades the work, speed 
attracted the notice of the public ; but while review 
were awarding to Bethune that justice which his tale 
demanded, and which under ordmary circumstances m 
have been highly gratifying to any one, and particula 
to an individual who had been so long struggling w 
adversity, we find him writing to the friend who had Ix 
the first to acquaint him with the success which the w< 
had met with, in the following terms : — 

< I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letl 
which came by post ; and also that of the parcel whicl 
announced. The first I received one day after date, i 
the last this afternoon ; and if they do not 'rejoice 
heart,' it is because at present it cannot rejoice. Eij 
days ago, and they would have made me happier tl 
any other earthly thing; but within this short perio 
have seen my father sicken ; I have watched his be< 
may say, night and day ; I have seen every remedy wh 
medical skiU could devise prove fruitless ; I have seen 
lifeless clay ; and I am but now returned from consign 
his remains to the dust. Thus the deepest sorrows 
men, and what would otherwise be their greatest pleasui 
are sometimes strangely blended. The scenes whic 
have thus so recently seen, the part I have acted in th< 
and the impression which they have left en my spirits wii 
hope, be some excuse if at present I cannot thank yoi 
I would wish to do, for all your kindness, and all y 
exertions in my behalf. Do not supoose however ths 
am insensible to the extent of my obligation— I feel 
and after having read your most friendly letter, the 
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▼iews, &c. I bad for » Bionient half forgotten my luU 
bereavemeiit, bot a Md reedlectioii was at hand— naoiely, 
that one purent for whom I bad toiled, aad tbooght, and 
written, could oerer more be benefited bj toil» or thought^ 
or writii^ of mke/ 

YarioiM offera were new made to Betlrane to become a 
contributor to the periedkala of the day, and nunerooB 
were the inquiries to learn sometbing^ of bis history and 
personal appearance, hi antwer to one of these iB%niriea 
he returned the following characteristic answer : — 

' For a man to deal largely in bis own biograpliy i8> I 
fear, a sad way of fishing for fame — ^little better than fish- 
ing with a cable ; and ten to one but the fish sees the tine 
and flies from the bait. There is, besides, but little la 
my history worth noticing. Of privations I have had my 
share; biit who cares for these things P Nevertheless, I 
must give you snch notieas of my Hfo as will satisfy your- 
self and friends. I owe you this and a thousand times 
more, but must defer it for the present. And, in the 
meantime, though I can perceive thai you are only jesting 
when you put certain qnesCions concerning the anitbor of 
the * Tales and Sketches' in the mouths of certain indivi- 
duals, you may tell the romantic damosdle, if ever the 
should call again— or rather, I may tell yon in ease she 
should not^-that, so ftr as I know, be is in his tUrty-first 
or thirty-second year— too <M by at least a dosen years 
to be at all interesting. Yon may also teU the maiden oi 
a certain age, that, thoogb nnmarried, he lately wore a 
coat that was out at the elbows! tell her this, and she 
will ask no more. For other inquirers, yon may teU them 
that he is about five feet ten inches high, and, so far as 1 
can judge, of such proportions as other men ; that the 
hair on his forehead, from that part of his npper story 
having been partially unroofed, is thin ; that though both 
his eyes are stiU in their sodcets, only ode is ssr^keable; 
that his dinner in winter, year after year, was wont to be 
a little bannoek of barley-meal with such a quantity of 
snow as would serve to moisten it, thai is^ when Hie last 
mentioned article of diet conM be found, and whmk it 
could jKtj it frequently cost htm • }onroey to the nearest 
burn to supply its plac« with water. I might tell you a 
good deal more about the habits, appearance,' &o. of my 
acquaintance, but must desist ; and if these notices,, not- 
wi thstanding their length, should still seem unsatisfactory, 
I will try to pack him up> aomn time or ofber, and send 
him over to Edinburgh for jrour inspeetien.' 

In 1839, the 'Lectttres on Practical Edonomy/ the 
joint production of Bethtme and his brother, were pub- 
lished, and notwithstanding the very sanguine anticipa^ 
tions which were entertained as to the probable saccess 
of the work, by those well quatified to judge, it proved 
the reverse of a fortunate speccdation. Shortly after the 
publication of these, Bethune's brother died, and in the 
course of the following year this event was followed by 
the death of his mo£her. These bereavements, paiticnklrly 
the death of his brother, pressed so deeply on the sen- 
sitive mind of Alexander, as to shed m gloon en the 
whole of his luture history. His diary, and the letters 
which be wrote to his friends on this occasion, form a 
most interesting portion of the Memoirs, but our Knrits 
will not permit of extract. At the request of many 
friends, Betbnne was induced to undertake the revision 
of the poems left by his brothel*. From the unfinished 
state in which many of them were left, this was no easy 
task for one who was compelled day after day to undergo 
the fatigues of an ont-door labourer. To the duty, how- 
ever, he commenced with his usual energy, and almost 
immediately vpoa the appearance of the volume, the 
whole edition, consisting of 7^ copies, was disposed of ; 
,but from the limited number of copies, and the delay 
which took place before a second edition was got ready, 
Bethune reaped very little pecuniary advantages from the 
publication of the poems. A copy of the work having 
fallen into the hands of Mrs Hill, the lady of Frederick 
Hill, Esq., inspector of prisons, she was so much struck 
with the abili^ which it displayed, that ^e at once wrote 
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situation in some way eonneoted with tka prisois; and 
as it was necessary that he should attend for some tw 
in the bridewell of Glasgow, without salary, prevkxis u 
being qualified for an appointment, Mrs HiU g&tenas^ 
ofibredfts defray his tn^elUng and other erpsnm dwit^ 
this period. In answer to the letter asquainting BeOme 
with this, and reqfoesting to know what particular depart- 
ment he waa best qasAified to saparintand, we find his 
writing in the following terms : 

'While I woutd tbank you and Mr 1^1 ^ryoor gae. 
resity in offering to bear my expenses^ I would busik^ 
beg to say that I should coasider myself bound to htti 
theae myself. They would not amount to any very gteM 
Buaa; for my habits are still almost as un«xpeniiva» aad 
my wants almost aa fsw, as whav 1 was a bsy^ As ■ 
evidence of this, I nay be aUowed to say, that aponsd if 
oatmeal made into porridga> and a pennyworth ef mik, 
serves naa regularly for both breayast aad sopper; uf 
dimwr is even stiU lass expemiva ; and beyond a drsnght 
of cold water^ I never requirad any intermediate meak 
In shorty my ordinary fare has aeldom eoet mare than tk 
cheaper kinds oi what is oaUed prison diet. After havkif 
seen the 'worlung of the system/ if I thnnght the datie 
were such aa I could perfovmy I sbonld then ha reaij 
thankfoUy te accept of » temparary appoutansnt to som 
subordinate sitoatioB j and if I •oM snoeced in perfom- 
ing the duties of tba* situation in a more creditable way 
tfanB they had been performed by others, i wooM nateraj^ 
expeet to be advaneed. Bat, on the other band, if I had 
good reason for saspectkig that my own ezperieaca wed 
abilities were not sueb as to qualify me for tha iasi, 1 
Would certmnly be doing wrong ware 1 to alh)vanypr«S' 
neot of peeuniary advantage, or even the ovarweeDiaf 
lindness of e paArOB,'to weigh with nae ka aeceptiog i 
situation where I oould not ultimately give satjsforrtnn 
Uy my erapleyers. These are siaapty and briefly my vie«f 
of the nMHttef } and I hope yon wilt pardon the dknpc 
maimef in which afafa nms tanoe o havent preaantoamptikd 
me te state them. 

< Tbeugh n natnral propeiwity i^t trying everythiBg 
Wbidi aamein the' way, and a somewhat cfaeekered fortoae, 
hanre eonlribeted tR> m^e me partially aeqaainlad viih 
tarioas kinds af warky I foar there are only a fow, md 
these the least available, which I ooald * sup e riat ea d / 
With the b&astfag of rock, stone-hreahing, bedgii^, dit<h- 
faig, the forming of roads, wood-entting and prnnin^ ia»- 
yers'-work^ and gardening, I bnve been familiar sines bep 
hood. At some of these oeeupatieas^ 1 have oeaaaieMUj 
direeted the operations of twenty men — withont, howsrer, 
reeeiving a fiMrthing more for ray trouble than the least 
responsible labourer of the gang — and I do not ihitk I 
should find mnch difficulty in saperinliendtng any to » 
eonsiderdble extent ; but they oould be of no service in 
the case under consideration. Wh^r I waa 9 bay^ wiA 
the odd half)^nce which children «mally spend at fsin 
and in toy shops, I bought wrlght/ tonls^ with whid I 
niade chairs and tables; and of theae^ that npoB whi(i I 
now sit, and at which I now write, are speeinaens. To 
oblige, and at the same time save the mon^ of some poor 
neighbeursy I was also in the habit af worl^ig dnriag b? 
leisure hours aa a cooper ; and there fe not at presnt t 
^ngle wooden vessel in the house, which I hmve sot it 
some time or other repaired. From hafving devoted » 
portion of my spare time to mending ahoes^ I had once 
some little fame as aoobUeif^ I never indeed nUeaipted 
to naahe new oAesy bnt> with a Httle attenticaiy I coold 
harve repaired the M ahnOst aa wall as mast shoeiaidteis. 
After I came to be engaged in the quarries^ whA tbe 
smitfa chanced to be from home, I som eti me s endeafoered 
f supply his phne by sharpening the qiMnry tooU mjfsetf ; 
and at this branch of the t>usiness I faiad aeqntredatoicr' 
able proficiency. By for the greater part of both tbe 
mason and wright woifk of the house 19 which I nov live 
was performed by myself and my poor brother. We »»• 
ceeded, however, more by patient and unwearied pei^' 
yerance, than by that despatoh which should chnraBterisi 
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Af claftti to aajtbiDg like a jptrfect knowledge of auj of 
beta baaioesses. From the toregoing it will be seen that 
nj oocapatioDs have been as varied and as Dumerous as 
ho^m of most other men. In so far as regard! the aubject 
tnder colMideratioB, moat of them could be of no use ;. but 
ooeo had great ooofidence in raj own abilltj to learn 
injthin^^ and, thoogfa It is highlf probable that passing 
imo maf liav« impMred the qaickness of the edacity, 
B an emor^feMj I still think I could learn a little. Lest 
t ahooM be snppoaed that I might have made a fortune* 
; iftast here be permHted to eaj, that the little skill I 
MMMeeaed in these «rafba, waa, in most histances, exerted 
br the benefit of others, and very rarely brought any ad- 
paaii^e io nytelf beyond the pleasure ef having sur- 
noaated diffiooliies whieh others weald not attempt to 
t^vereouae. 

* Of mnaicv wh^n tidied by others^ I was always fond ; 
but I could neter eitfan' sing or ptayiopon any instrument 
tnjsdL Periiaps my igoorsnee of theee aocomplishmentt 
may be |iartly attributahle te the drcamstance of having 
had eo miseh of what some one hm ealled, < sterner work 
to dew' I was weat^ mora»ver« to consider mesic as a 
aiere aomaemeaty aad, whca carried te excess by thoee 
who had to ceni their bread with the sweat of their brow, 
as a soK of dimipatien of time ; and, as I always wished 
to be engiged ia eomethiag aseful, I never thought of 
6ollowinir *^w ^ To drawing I can advance no claim. 
1 beg te eodtae for yoer inapeetSon the only trial I ever 
made in aay life. As you may see hj comparing it with 
the frootiaf ieee te my brotheifiB poems, it is an attempt 
te take a aketch of that greup of old hoeses in one of 
which my beat and happicet years were spent. I bad ao' 
teacberer aasistaat. I soon foiaid that I wanted that 
accuracy and delicaey of toecb which would have been 
r to iaiah a picture npea which a lithographer 



could Mtxeed^ and after werking ttpea it for half aa 
hour, 1 gafo it «p in despair. I should aay, however, 
tiiat I have dnnm plaoa ef fields, plantatiens, and roada» 
upon a given scale, with no other instruments for taking 
cogiea, Itc than aoeh aft I badeooatructed myself My life 
thraegboat baa been a busy eae$ aad« with respect to 
gettihg fbrward in the world, the resoU holds out but 
small mdoeeaaettt to others te follow my eumple. Yet 
it was net in my natore to be idle. With me, te be em- 
plofed apen aoese aew eadertaking, aad to find that I 
could aucoeed ia ft, was ft-eqoently to be aa happy as 
mottsis tieed ever expect to be in ti^ midst ef what has 
empba^cally been oalM 'a vate ef tearsl ' and perhspe 
if I had got lem to do, I should ealy have had oMre time 
to moae en tiwse aadaadtdy sdbfeets^of which eaow ham 
been ia my way,' 

In March, 1841, Bethane eet eat for aiasgew, for the 
purpose of being imtiated into the duties of hie new 
effice; but we oaa easily suppose the diaappoiatnent he 
felt on being placed in the Mtuatiea of a eomnMQ turn- 
key* Notwitbtanding that every kiadnew was shown to 
him by the governor of the prison, his health, at no time 
robust, inmediately gave way onder the ceafinement 
attendaot on his official duties, and withia a week he re* 
turned to his solitary home in Newburgh. His benevo- 
Imt beoefookreas. tliere is good neaaoa for believing, never 
iDteaded that be sheaU be limited to' sudi a sphere; 
tnd it is mere than pre^bk that Bethaae'a modesty 
operated cenBideraUy in the matter, in so far as he wrOba 
that he did act wish die afiplksitiea to be made for eae 
vhohad any qualifications above the average rate of acoea- 
mon labourer. We ioay cage the eagle sodfoed him on the 
Btost sumptuous fare, neverthelen he wiU soen pine aad 
^e; while, bad be been idlowed te soar over onr native 
liills, enjoyiBg Hbt pare aar of hemeax, with only a preca- 
riom eobsistebae, ba migfat have outlived a generation. 
^ etch Betbmie. WbUe wa regret that he should not 
bave been provided for in seme way more congenial to bis 
iBerits tttd dispositions, we are reacfy to confess that we 
^fnU rather have beheld him, for a shilling a-day, la- 
Dooring from mom le rsAf^ hi a ditch, than found Mm a 
^ushey in a priionii^th ttn tiaoea te amoont of remn- 



, neration. The letters which passed on this subject ars of 
I a highly interesting character. Mrs Hill showed her 
I anxiety still to procure for Bethune a situation as teacher 
, in some of the prisons, and this seems to have been con- 
genial to his views ; but from unavoidable causes the ap- 
pointment never took place. 

Shortly after this point in his history, a second edition 
of the Life and Poems of John Bethune was published in 
Bristol, and this having come under the notice of two 
ladies connected with that body who really are what their 
name imports, the Society of Friends, they used every 
means to forther the interests of Bethune. Their first 
letter enclosed a post-office order for three pounds ; a gift 
which, as on several similar occasions, ana with all re- 
apect for the kindness of the motives which prompted it» 
he declined to accept. These ladies ever afterwards 
took a deep interest in his w^are, and materially aided 
the sale of his publications. 

Bethune's acquaintance with the editor of his Memoirs 
commenced in 1841, and arose from a desire on the part 
of Mr MKyombie, after having read some of his works, to 
know something of the history of ona for whom he had 
been led to form a very high opinion. The correspon- 
deooe between two such kindred spirits resulted in Be- 
thune setting out in 1842 on a visit to this friend, who 
resides in Aberdeenshire ; upwards of fifty miles of which 
journey he performed on foot. The same year Bethune 
visited Edinburgh, and entered into arrai^emeots with 
the Messrs Blade as to the publication of the * Scottish 
Peasant's Fireside,' which appeared early in the f<^owing 
year; but previous to this the author was seized with 
fever, from which he never thoroughly recovered, the dis- 
ease merging into pulmonary consumption. During his 
partial recovery^ an offer was made to him to undertake 
the editorship of the Dumfries Standard, a newspa^ier 
then about to be started ; but after conditionally aoceptmg 
of the eitoation, should his ^lealth permit, he felt himself 
under the neoessity of almost iramedi^^ely after abandon- 
ing all hope of ever being able to enter on the duties of 
editor. He had removed to Kenaoway, a village distant 
about sixteen miles from Newburgb, for the change of air ; 
but all proved unavailing; and be returned to that home 
which was endeared to him from havii^ been the abode 
of a fotber, mother, and brother, whom it had been his 
aim through lifo t» render comfortable aad bappy ; and 
here, too, the last of that househeld, he ealm^ resigned 
bis i^t te the God who gave it, ea the 13th June, 1843. 

We have already expressed the extreme interest with 
which we have peruaed the Memoirs of Bethune. From 
these beiqg chiefly in the form of letters, a more thorough 
knowledge of the character of one so well entiUed to ad- 
Buratioa is ebtaiaed than can be imparted by aay attempt 
to relate bis history. Te the attention of all, hut parti- 
cularly oar yoathhil readers, we weald again take leave 
eameaUy to recommend the work. 



TOM EESTON'S REVENGE. 

Tbe ancient fiimiily of Buiieigh had their family residence 
near the town of Kinross. The remains oi the castle still 
form a fine and veaerable nua, the appearance of which 
b rendered still more picturosque by a few aged oak trees 
whidi grow around it. It stands within a small distance 
of Lochleven, and, from the upper windows of the ruin, 
that ^ud sheet ef water stretches oirt in full pro^>ect and 
apfiears quite at the door. The traveller on his way to 
the aortb of Scotland may view this old castle, which 
is sttaated to tbe right, a little after leaving Kinross. 
Its last tidiabitant or proprietor was attainted at the 
oondusiosk of tbe Rebellion of 1715, and any attempts to 
hare tbe title restored have as yet proved unsuccessful. 
TUs individual was named Robert Balfour, and had a 
strange history. In the traditional records of that dis- 
trict, in whidi lay his patrimonial territory, he is repre- 
sented as having possessed when a boy an exquisite bodily 
shape and a bcMity of countenance strictly feminine. He 
had two sisters younger tha« himself Maigaret and 
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Mary, but no brothers, and was of course styled from his 
boyhood the Master of Burleigh. His sister Mary was 
a very beautiful nrl, and so exceedingly like her brother, 
that, when children, they used, by exchanging clothes, 
to impose on their nearest relatires ; and the i^abitants 
of the district, when they went abroad so habited, were 
not unfrequently deceived. Robert, however, was, though 
a lovely, a wayward, passionate, and most vindictive 
child. Both he and his sisters had, it must be con- 
fessed, a sorry upbringing. Lady Burleigh, the mother, 
a daughter of the Earl of Melville, was, after the death 
of her third child, reduced to such a lamentable state of 
physical and mental debility, as to require the almost 
constant attendance of a sicknurse herself. The father. 
Lord Burleigh, though an active soldier in his youth, had 
evinced for the last twelve years, and indeed from the 
time he succeeded his celebrated father on the estate, an 
eccentricity which bordered on madness. Like Lord 
Holland, the father of the famous statesman Charles Fox, 
it was his favourite maxim that children when quite young 
should scarcely be contradicted, but have all Uiings their 
own way ; and as, from some unaccountable reason, he 
never invited to the castle a single relative, either of his 
0¥m family or his wife's, the three Balfonrs, Robert, 
Margaret, and Mary, grew up in years and stature under 
the influence merely of their own sportive humours ; and 
happy children on the whole they were, notwithstanding 
the siad turn that the muter's gusts of passion too fre- 
quently gave to thin^. The scenery around the castle is 
very fine, and the building itself, surrounded in those days 
by a large verdant park studded with immense oak trees, 
had a very imposing appearance. In this park the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood had Lord Burieigh's permission 
during summer to engage, for two nights In the week, in 
whatever sport they chose ; and on a fine evening it was 
no uncommon sight to see the little urchins trooping in 
scores beneath the huge branches of the ancestral trees, 
and his own children joining with them in their favoorite 
games. 

All this while the Baron of Burleigh himself saw no 
company. His establishment consisted merely of two 
female servants; a footboy, who was for the most part 
employed in running messages ; and an old man, a species 
of Caleb Balderstone, who looked after the poultry, and 
on'stated occasions stood behind the baron's chair while 
he and his family were dining. The task of educating 
the children, Lord Burleigh took upon himself, admit- 
ting onlv as an occasional assistant the woman who at- 
tended his lady as nurse* Man^ were the speculations 
afloat in the neighbourhood, and mdeed all Scotland over 
(for the baron had an extensive list of acquaintances), in 
reference to this unaccountable mode of acting on his lord- 
ship's part. It was so unlike anything that his conduct 
previous to succeeding his father could have led the public 
to expect, that it was generally set down to the score of 
lunacy. A few only guessed the real cause. His ec- 
centricity was mere pretence. He succeeded his father, 
and found the estate dreadfhlly burdened with obligations 
which had never been dreamed of. The fortune ne got 
by his marriage was much smaller than he anticipated. 
Proud, haughty, and determined, he would not submit to 
the degradation of revealmg to his friends or the world 
how matters stood ; so he resolved, in order to recover 
himself and save money, to mad Tom it a little : and 
certainly he acted his part to admiration. He scarcely 
met a peasant child but he stroked the urchin's head and 
gave him a small piece of coin. He was bountiful to the 
poor of his own immediate district. He encouraged his 
children to visit cottages, and gun universal goodwill by 
their hilarity and condescension. He held up to positive 
ridicule the fopperies and vanities of the genteel families 
around, thus making it appear that his not associating 
with his equals was the consequence not of necessity but 
of choice. He walked about and conversed with the 
humblest 'peasant that came in his wav with a freedom 
and frankness that gained him their decided attachment j 
he even occasionally aided his own labourers in pruning 



hedges, repairing dykes, and making drains. He psi 
his accounts promptly and ungrudgingly, so that few as- 
pected how matters stood ; he was, in short, at cast 
praised and pitied, styled the poor man's friend and tb 
really good nobleman besides, but something hsd 
curred to touch his intellect ; nevertheless^ he had 
his equal in Fifeshire, nor Clackmannan to boot. Ftrs 
considerable number of years matters went on in a styk 
somewhat similar to what we have described; his iord^ 
never seeing company, and associating with merely In 
own children and the peasants around ; at length an aninl 
was announced : it was a sister of his father's who residei 
in the south of Scotland. His lordship at first was not kx 
seeing her, but she insisted, and so brought him round li 
the very first interview that his own children were snr^, 
prised at the change. She had, as it afterwards toned | 
out, discovered in his writing desk a large unpaid UL 
due by her late husband to the father of the baroo, sd 
her object in coming to the castle was to have itp&d oa 
of her own fortune, which was considerable. What the 
sum was we cannot say, but it operated miraculoiidy ob 
LordBurieigh. He pretended to have all at once rec ofcn^ 
his senses, sent for workmen to put matters about the 
castle to rights, got from Edinbuigh a goremess to lake 
charge of bis daughters, and though he still kept oat of 
society, yet he wu in the main an altered man. Tk 
master was now turned of eleven, a fine, elegant, ladr- 
looking boy. He would not hear of a tntor when tlie 
thing was one evening proposed to him by his aunt— -uaj, 
he stamped and stormed like a maniac, and, drawing cot 
a claspknife, threatened he would stab the person fara^ 
for such a purpose on the reading of the first leasiHL 

' And how, my pretty gentleman, are you to get oo 
with your learning P' inquired the aunt. 

' Oh, hae nae care about that, auntie Kate ; I'm gsos to 
Kimmerwood School on Munaday morning, whm Bob 
Purdie and Tam Purvis baith gangs. The master's gnai 
at the Latin and Greek, and Either can learn meFieoci 
at by-hours.' 

The aunt laughed outright at the simplicity and esr- 
nestness of her spoiled nephew, and Lord JBurleigfa chanc- 
ing to come in at the veiy moment, it was agreed to let 
him have his own way for once, as no doubt a few weeks 
would prove sufficient to eflTect a cure, the master bdn^ 
but an indifiTerent walker, and the school in questka 
nearly three miles from the castle of Burleigh. On the 
following Monday young Balfour accordingly set oat for 
Kimmerwood with a satchel on his back and balf-a-crDvn 
in his pocket to pay his school fees. The schoolmastv 
started when, a short while after lessons had begun, tbf 
vision of a young nobleman in laced jacket and cambric 
ruffles presented itself without the ceremony of tappiiif. 
He was still more astonished when, tendering his half- 
crown, the Master of Burleigh expressed his determioa- 
tion to become a regular pupil. 

< And what do you intend to learn P' asked the half* 
bewildered teacher. , 

' Oh, you're to teach me Latin and Greek, and papa is to 
put me up to the French at by-hours ; so where am 1 to 
dtp' 

The rustic scholars, as the master looked about, msde do 
little stir. * Come here. Lord Bobbie,' for so he was &- 
miliarly styled all Uie country over ; * and here,' ' and here,' 
whispered the half laughing, half trembling urchins, for 
they saw, by a cloud on the pedagogue's brow, that thej 
had gone too far. 

* Silence ! ' thundered the indignant tawse-wielder, and 
the incipient commotion was allayed. * Here, my little 
master, take this seat near to myself it will be most coo- 
venient for the acquisition of your Latin task.' 

' Na, heth ! ' said the impracticable sdon of nobilitr, 
< I'm gaen to hae a seat between Ned DoagiMs and Joe 
Frame ; we ken ither fu' weel.' 

A universal shout of laughter, in which the tea^ 
himself affected to join, accompanied this natural bont; 
and a minute after, the boya towed hunself away betveen 
the two worthies a&resaid ; the flkit being the sexta 
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of Orwell's second son, the other the only child of his 
father's forester. The master soon became a great fa- 
Tourite with the scholars, especially the girls, but the 
teacher scarce knew what to do. He could not awe the 
daring little spirit that had Toluntarily put itself under 
his control ; and when on any occasion he spoke in tones 
of indignation, Balfour's answer was so clever and so pat, 
that it quite dumfoundered the pedagogue, and set the 
school in a roar with laughter. The master too acquired 
hi3 tasks with astonishing ease ; and as Lord Burleigh 
himself expressed, at the end of the first quarter, decided 
approbation of lis son's progress, the individual in ques- 
tion was fain to pocket a few insolencies from the heir of 
Burleigh, who soon had no reason to complain of not 
getting every thing his own way. Matters continued 
in this state for nearly a twelvemonth, when all at once 
young Balfour's manner underwent a most decided change : 
he became reserved, distant, and sullen— he no longer 
evinced his accustomed desire to please, and the latent 
ferocity of his disposition frequently broke out in undis- 
guised assaults upon his playfellows, who, though able to 
cope with him in reference to physical strength, were 
from mere instinct prepared on ordinary occasions to suc- 
cumb. 

Such was the condition of things when an accident has- 
tened his fall. There were in the neighbourhood of the 
school two families that had but recently arrived from the 
east of Fife. The fathers were ferocious-lookmg fel- 
lows, and their wives were never seen. They were under- 
stood to be smugglers, or some such thing, but that is less 
to the purpose Uian that we inform the reader, that they 
had^the conscience, bad as they were, to send their two 
eldest sons to the same school as that at which Balfour 
had entered himself the summer before. They proved at 
once decided rivals to poor Lord Bobbie. They were 
noted miscreants, and by the splendour of their black- 
guardism, they threw the bistre and glory of the master's 
lordly lineage completely into the shade. Toung Balfour, 
seeing his influence diminishing, somewhat altered his 
manner. He again bought confections with his pocket- 
money, and bribed his lieges to obey. He helped on the 
dull and stupid by performing those school tasks which 
they felt dif&culty in accomplishing ; but all would not do. 
Hob Salmon and Peter Spears had become all the rage ; 
they were grown up boys, and as they were capital at all 
kinds of sports, could talk slang fluently, and boast of the 
adventures of their daring ancestors, they soon estab- 
lished a complete ascendency over the other scholars. The 
Master of Burleigh found that his occupation was gone ; 
a conspiracy was formed to deprive him of his sway ; and, 
taking advantage of some hasty word which he had em- 
ployed to their disparagement, the two ragamuffins one 
day waylaid him on his return from school (they played 
truant for the purpose), and gave, as they themselves 
expressed it, his tinsel jacket a sound dusting. The 
Master of Burleigh scorned to cry or to complain ; he ap- 
peared to pocket the drubbing, and walked su&ily off 
the ground, but vengeance was boiling in every vein ; and 
securing next morning, before settuig out for school, a 
small dagger known in the family by the name of the 
* dwarf's glaive,' he rushed upon the eldest of his assaiU 
ants, while engaged in repeating his lesson, and but for 
the teacher's interference would have smote him to the 
heart. It was necessary, of course, to remove him from 
the school ; and a Mr Stenhouse was appointed as a pri- 
vate tutor to superintend his education. The boy sulked 
a little at first when a governor was named, but appear- 
ing in a short time to perceive himself the propriety of 
the arrangement, he submitted with a much better grace 
than his previously evinced opposition would have led any 
one to expect. There was a reason for this ; the fact is, 
the young Master of Burleigh possessed, as if by inheri- 
tance, a considerable portion of his father's craft and cun- 
ning. At a very early age, he had been in the habit of 
paying almost daily visits to the cottage of one of his 
father's smaller tenants, who had an only daughter, 
named Maiy, his own name being David Hay. JDavid 



was an attractive enough man himself, for he had been a 
sailor in his youth, and could tell many a wonderful tale 
of the Spanish main, Dampier, and the wild Buccaneers. 
His dwelling, too, stood on the banks of Lochleven, and 
he had constructed for himself a small skiff, in which he 
would frequently give the muter a sail, allowing him to 
steer, as, under full canvass, the tiny vessel bore direct on 
the island of Queen Mary. But David's stories and Da- 
vid's sails were not the only cause of our young hero's 
visits to his cottage. The fkct is. Lord Bobbie had, when 
scarcely six, conceived a great fondness for David's pretty 
daughter, though Mary was his senior by upwards of 
three years. Mary was tall for her age, and toe master 
proportionably diminutive for his, so that he was treated 
by the girl with a freedom and fondness that had a good 
deal of the mother in it. She would take him up on her 
knee, stroke his head, sing to him, and exhibit his pretty 
little figure to those who visited the cottage, as she would 
have done a fine doll of wax. All this did very well 
while he was a mere child. But as the master advanced 
in years his stature suddenly improved ; he became tall, 
erect, and fine looking. Mary grew more shy and dit^ 
tant ; there was a something connected with the looks 
the boy fixed upon her own beautiful countenance, espe- 
cially at church, that half amused half distressed her. 
And when the master firstenteredEimmerwood school, the 
first glance he bestowed upon her revealed the whole se- 
cret. Mary was there seated among the other scholars, 
and though she said nothing, she felt convinced tiiat the 
magnet that had attracted the young feet of Lord B<^bie 
to the rustic seminary was neither more nor less than her 
own pretty face. Nor was she wrong in her guesses. 
Toung Balfour felt already as if he lived for her alone. 
He knew, however, his father's pride of fomily, and ma- 
naged to conduct matters with an art truly wonderful in 
a boy. Of all the girls at school, Mary Hay was tiie one 
whom Lord Bobbie seemed to regard with least esteem. 
His lovely face and fine figure, joined to a great t^are of 
boyish gallantry, and a tolerable display of spirit, made 
him a general favourite with the school girls. He clam- 
bered up cliffs to pull them wild flowers, save them pre- 
sents of fruits and gingerbread, and robbed for them 
cushat's nests. But he showed, if possible, less attention 
to Mary than to the others ; and though he still continued 
to visit on Saturdays her father's cottage, and listen to his 
stories and tales of the sea, he seldom spoke to Mary her- 
self. No one guessed the cause of Lord Bobbie's change 
of manner a short while before his leaving Klmmerwood 
school. He moped, we have seen, and became unaccount- 
ably peevish ; alas i his beloved Mary had left the semi- 
nary, and with her fled all that had lent a chum to its 
tasks, its confinement, its tricks, and its tears. 

David Hay had, as he conceived, given Mary a suf- 
ficient education to fit her for acting well her part as a 
farmer's wife, in the event of her ever becoming one, and 
being now well on for sixteen, he resolved to dismiss his 
old housekeeper and instal Mary in her place. He ac- 
cordingly did so at Whitsunday, and our readers know the 
result. Lord Bobbie was placed under the surveillance 
of a governor. Stenhouse was the person's name, an ex- 
ceedingly amiable young man, and withal suffidentiy firai, 
though he usually contrived to please his somewhat flighty 
and capricious pupil. On one thing the master secretly 
prided himself— he contrived to introduce Stoahouse to 
David Hay, and often drew him to enter his cottage on 
the fine nights of summer, to partake of cakes and nice 
warm milk from the cow. Stenhouse appeared to relish 
David's stories exceedingly, and a sail uinm the lake about 
sunset was quite a treat ; but poor Bobbie little dreamed 
that his young tutor had a heart as susceptible as could 
be of the tender passion, and that every renewed visit 
only increased the admiration with which, on the first 
interview, he had regarded Mary Hay. But let us not 
anticipate. Stenhouse remained only six months in the 
castle as Lord Bobbie's tutor. Some insult which Lord 
Burleigh gave him, or, as some allege, the unremitting 
persecution of Miss Straiten, the govemest— a zoaiden 
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ladf whose veradtf would htye been leM litble to lui- 
picion hud she called herself two years above rather than 
ten years below forty— who plagued him with perpetual 
hillet^dmue emnotmdve of the most tender regard^ made 
him resign his charge and commence teacher on his own 
account in a nice little Tillage situated at the foot of the 
Lomonds, and which has since obtained celebrity from 
having been the birthplace of Bruce the poet» 

It was now proposed to send the master off to Kton, in 
England, for the completion of his youthful studies. But 
for leavii^ Mbry Hay^ no proposal eould have been more 
to his taste. To part perhaps for eter from this the ob- 
ject of his infantine passion was more than he could 
endure. He stormed, raved, and cut his usual amount of 
swagger when the proposal was made ; but Lord Burleigh 
was no longer indmed to submit to the humour of the 
boy. To Eton, bag and baggage, Lord Bobbie was marched 
off, and for the space of at least five years he neither 
saw nor heard of Mary ; he did not, howevei> foiget her. 
Amidst aU his follies and trivial dissipations, Mary was 
still the polestar that attracted his actions to Iwme ; 
eVery lett^ he received from that quarter made him 
tumble lest it should announce her marriage ; and when, 
along with his tutor^ he was allowed at length to revisit 
Scotland, Mary engrossed his thoughts and reeollections 
during the Votig journey. His resolution was now fixed 
and decided t H passion trhich many waters could not 
quench burned intensely within, and he resolved on his 
first arrival to avow his feelings to the girl herself, and 
get fVom her a promise of secrecy until his father's death 
should leave him f¥ee, by uniting himself to her in sacred 
wedlock, to claim h^ as his own. Then the idea of her 
being already another's, or of a rival carrying her off be- 
fore he arrived) drove him nearly mad, and forgetting 
what be was about, he called «ut to the postilion to drive 
foster. 

On his way hom^ he had hit fatherli orders to call 
at Niddry Hall, the residence of the aimt whoae dexterous 
management had set matters to rights about the castle in 
former years, on his way, and to be as gallant and polite as 
possible to Miss Leslie^ a meagre-looking high-shouldered 
niece, who had been f»r some time a resident in her family. 
The master understood the bint, and during his fortnight's 
residence at Niddry he played his cards to admiratieti ; 
he paid her all attention, rode out with her every day 
along the banks of the Nith, and actually succeeded m 
seducing to himself what small amount of affection she 
had to bestow on any one. At last he arrived at Bun- 
leigh Hall. He Came alone — having left his tutor at 
Queensforry, where he had some relations to see — and on 
foot, for the pony on which he had travelled fk-ofen Edin- 
burgh had been left at the inn of Kinross. 

It was in the leafy month of June that be ariived at 
the castle, and his sisters and Miss Straiten Were sit- 
ting in the laige back parlour sewing, with the huge win- 
dow thrown up^ enjoying the cool breeze wafted firem 
Lochleven, which lay stretched before them in ill its ex- 
tent, glittering under the reflected splendour of a sun 
which was about to set. The two young ladies almost 
screamed with delight as, decked out in all the elegmnt 
foppery of the day, Bob^ Balfour suddenly presented 
himself and asked if they remembered him. Without 
saying a word, the happy girls, enraptured with his im- 
proved appearsiuoe and manly look, threw down their 
samplers and danced for joy. It was in tain tiiat Miss 
Straiten put en a fsce of grave r^>uke ; Uie merry sisters 
could not bridle their happiness ; and even after its first 
ebullition had partially subsided, they came dose up to 
him, inspected him from head to foot, pronouncing his 
dress superb, and seemed quite eharmed with his spangf ed 
sash of Norfolk btoe, his plumed cap, and the golden hilt 
of a splendid dagger, recently given him by the Lord of 
Mowbray. Young Burleigh submitted to aU this with great 
good nature, and after partaking of some refreshment, 
and looking to upon the chamber of Ms poor psralytic 
mother, who, however, scarcely evinced the idightest emo- 
tion when told who he was, he salUed forA to enjx^ a 



ramble in one of his old favourite walks. A short mj 
from the door, however, he encountered Lord Borld^ 
who was again taking his accustomed interest in pnkB? 
matters, and was just returning on horseback from Ben* 
fermline, where he had been attending a meeting congre- 
gated to oppose the celebrated union of the two kmgdKiis. 
The baron shook his son cordially by the hand, and in- 
sisted on his returning with him to the castle, as he bd 
a question of importance to ask. Having entered, be 
accordingly withdrew with him into a remote apartmer, 
and, presenting a letter which he had the day before n- 
ceived from his sister in Dumfries, inauired if he m^i. 
rely on the veracity of what it contained. The letter 
narrated the attachment he had conceived for Miss Lalie, 
and also the cordial manner in which it was appareoilj 
redprocated. The young master fell on his knees at hk 
father's feet, and confessing his presumption in having at 
so early an age acted with so much blmd precipitatico, 
eraved forgiveness. Lord Burleigh evinced a plessore 
which he had not displayed for years : he walked up scd 
down the apartment, ruining his hands in an ecstacy, asd 
chuckling to himself, ' Ay, this will do ; this will do/ 
Then taking his son's hands into both his own, and rsb* 
ing him up, bade him dispel his fears, as he could 
not have made a choice more to his father's mind, kis 
cousin Leslie, though considerably deformed in penoo, 
and not very amiable in mind, having yet that which this 
old domain was still in want of— gold in sackfbls. ' Ay, 
Bobbie,' eontiuued he, giving way to his emotions, ' gold 
in very sackfuls.' Having said so, he once again shook 
by the hand his elegant but most hypocritical son, who, in- 
stead of loving his cousin Leslie, regarded her with the 
most intense hatred; his consenting to court her beiof 
simply a scheme to delude the family and prevent tliGE 
from suspecting his love to Mary Hay. When at sapper, 
his father rallied him on his attachment to Miss Leslie, 
and explained it to his daughters ; they looked scepticsl; 
but young Burleigh, whom the old baron had, during the 
repast, helped to several glasses of wine, launched oat m 
in her praises that the^ were compelled to look satisfied; 
though Mary, reviewing his fine figure and radiant fve, 
felt rather damped that her brother's taste should be so 
grovelliQg, for her cousin Leslie was not od\j defSormed 
and ugly, rat exceedingly ill-natured and cross ; and wbea 
they met next morning, half in jest half in earnest, 
she began to <^we him with the intention of seUing 
himself for gold. The Master of Burieigh laughed heartil/, 
and asked whether she would not rather have him suny 
a hunchback heiress of an ancient house for gold than con- 
nect himself as Sir William Douglas had lately dooe. to 
a peasant's daughter for love. Young as she was, Mis 
Balfour shuddered at the last supposition, and all the 
pride ef family mounting up to her flushed cheds, she 
bestowed upon her brother a look sufiidently expres8i?e 
to take away the colour from his, and energetically ex- 
claimed, * Robert, there is something under all this I 
scarce cOtaiprehend ; but the breakfast bell tolls from the 
tower, so make haste to the parlour like a good boy, tf 
you never have been, but as I trust you are to be.' 

On a beautiful green knoll near the margin of her native 
lake Mary Hay was that forenoon occupied in bleachisg 
some beautiful linen recently fabricated for her £itber o& 
one of the looms of Kinross. The day was exceediagly 
hot, bat a cool breeze tempered the atnaosphere in the 
immediate vicinity of the loch, and the happy girl, as she 
plied her watering-pan, s^og one of her favourite aiis in 
tones as melodious and tend^ as her figure was fine or 
her Atce lovely. A favourite white spaniel whom perfaafs 
in raocfcery she had termed Stout, lay between the wehs, 
enjoying the soft grass and warm sun. Right above there 
was a young plantation recently purchased by, the Bstod 
of Burieigh from Grsome Of Kdenvale ; and a rustliif 
sound issuing tkerefrotn about the hour of noon attract^ 
tlie ears of Stout, who, startbig xspy barked snappisblj in 
the first instance, and in the next rushed fiercely in «» 
sprang npon the intruder. This was no other than the 
Master of Burleigh himsdif, who> for the purpose of con- 
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Terting H into a ftshiagf-rod, was omtting ftvicosly «l (me 
of his father's saplings with the identical dagger preseoted 
to him hf the Lord of Mowhray. StrikiDg at tha faithfiil 
anrvM^, who was only doing his duty, with the go^dea hilt^ 
yoang Balfour set him away howling for pain, and aext 
momexit Maiy herself, who had lefl her bleaching to pre- 
leot harm, stood before him in the faU blow of her now 
completely devdoped femiae ebarms. Balfour, taken by 
surpri^ stood like an exquisite ststoey bewildered and 
entraneedy and Mary, who recognised at once in the tall 
and graeefM firnre of the master her own Lord Bobbie of 
other days, recfpreeated hie wonder, andy bluslring ^eply^ 
onrtsied to the ground and prepared to withdraw. 

* 8e you reiMnber roe, dearest Mary/ said the Matter 
of Burleigb, eJtendrog bis hand, which, is the kindnese 
and simplicity of her heart, the young woman S^Miped with 
cordial freedom — * you i emember me, do yeu P 'Tie welV 
'tis well/ 

Mary smiled, and retttmed for anewer that she mioded 
him r%hi well, and glad she was sore wecM her fether 
be to see his old fovourite back again to Burleigh Hall. 
Her aAswer did not altogether please the naaster, who, 
still retaining her hand, resolred to be etkcMh and iaa- 
passiboed, and commenced addreashsg her in the tme 
Etonian fashion of the times. The speech was a prepafed 
one, and was something like wh«« follows . — 

* Yes, divine Maria, rose of Lochleven and flower ef ihe 
Lomonds, see before you an adoring slaye ! and bear him 
arew for the first time the existence of a flame by whose 
ferocious intensity his entrails have been scorched for a 
past eternity. Yes, 'it OMist out, divine creature, dtasCe 
as IMana and resplendent as the queen of love $ it must 
OQt ; nay hiegfa not, girl, for you must siand, and stand- 
ing you must bear, and hearing yo« mtaifl believe,/ and 
believing you must condole, and condoling you must ap- 
plaud, when I avow the potency, high as besiren and deep 
as hades, of an attachment which, unless yoti retam it, 
will hurl us both bick into the chaos, which, as Sbak- 
speare si^, in Tom Resten's copy ef his plays, ^ will then 
become ag^!' 

Mary, fancying, Kke Hostess Quickly, that att this was 
'only excellent sport i' faith,' laughed at the rhapsody titt 
her bright eyes shone and her flushing (^lieeks Were mois- 
tened with the tears of mirth. Balfour, who hud been 
all that spring and part of the previous winter heading 
tragedy, comedy, and romance, for the purpose of speak- 
ing energetically and showing off on bis return fo Seet- 
land to lus rustic beauty, felt terribly mortified and 
chagrined. He saw that he had not produced the desired 
impression, and, waxing passionate, he resolved on another 
and still bolder coup de gwrrs. So dropping her hand and 
seizing by her rounded arm the boautifur youi^ woman, 
he vowed that she must pbgbt her troth tha« instant to 
her adoring slave. 

' Let go. Master Robert,' said Mary, 'Kke a good laddie, 
and let me look to my wark ; you were aye a queer crea- 
ture, but you're language |s sao changed noo, I canna 
understand ye.' 

' Go> then, cruel though lovely she-wolf; but mind my 
words,' he exclaimed, rearhig his gleaming weapon in the 
air. ' Mine you are, and, soul and body, mine you must 
yet le, Reveal to no one what i have now unfolded : 
swear, Mary, swear.' 

* Oh, dear no, Masfcr Itobert ; but we must part, and 
never see itheif meir unless among company.' 

Bdfour, wrapt m meditation, for he "waB ceitiing a ne# 
speech, did not catch apparently the import of her words. 

* Wait, Mary, till I suctfeod to the lordship of Burleigh, 
allowiflg no hob-nailed peasant to seduce affections which 
you must prcseirve for me ! Fail to obey, and to the tortures 
of Tartarus shall this (bran^shing his steel*) or a still 
more terrific weapott dispatch the soul of the luckless 
wretch who shall dare to cross the lion of Burleigh on 
the highway * gem-paved of Cupid the superb.' ' He then, 
^« are mformed, made a speech composed for him before 
^e set off by Tom Beston, containing a long string of 



absurd and ftttastie quetatiens culled at haphazard from 
the novelists and tragedians of the day ; his object obviously 
being to flain Mary's admiration by the magic of eloquent 
words. But he had reckoned without his host. Mary 
was not only the loveliest but the most intelligent girl of 
the district m whkh she dwelt. She was a great reader, 
and under the private tuition of Stenhouse, the former 
tutor ef Biklfonr, she Was understood to have acquired 
m knewtedge of the languages of Italy and France. She 
possessed, moreover, a keenp sense of the ludicrous, and the 
bombatftio Ayle which be eSM>k>yed struck her fanoy as 
forming se shigular a contrast to the handsome though 
boyishly slender figure of her noble suitor, that bursting 
ent into a second fit of uncontrollable laughter at the end 
of hie oration, the hurried away to resume her bleaching, 
without bestowing on poor Robert, who, notwithstanding 
his i»t<^rab)e pedantry, certafnly loved her with a most 
iBftense afnoetion, the ceremony of an adieu. Quite crest- 
Sullen, and eursing Tom Beston for putting it into his head 
to make himself a fool, the Master of Burleigh returned 
totheeasfK His self-esteem had never been so wounded 
before. He retnred, e» entering, to his own room, on pre- 
tense of a riighi iilnessy and did not show himself till the 
tower bell jung owt a summons for supper^ when mortified 
vanity yielded to the cravings of physical appetite, and 
leve, laughter, and mnrder, were alike forgotten in the 
gratificattoft conseqnent upon the discussion of a plateful 
of cold veal. After a good nigfaVs sleep he awoke the 
following morning ii^ a lUuch more comfortable firame, and, 
instil of feeKng angry, confessed bis er#of in attempting 
to awe a yottng woman into his teriM by turgid tragedy 
and foaming bombast. He had be«ft laughed at, to be sure; 
but what better did he deserve for his puppyism? He 
nanst see Mary again, however ; and he resolved to pro- 
cieed en a seebnd interview in a very ditferent strain, and 
express to the peasant's daughter his forcDy affection in 
language as homely as possible. 

That evening, as David Hay was eksing the door of the 
sHMdl garden adjoining his cottage, in wlrnb be had been 
engaged for an hour or so in the hoeing of early pease, 
hw i^ecetved, at if from a switch, a smart slap across tho 
shoulders whieh made him suddenly start. Looking round, 
heweter, in every direetioA, he could noake no dSscovery 
of a cause adequate to produce the 8ensatk)n he had felt, 
and all the old aiilor's superstitious fears were beghmmg 
to unsettle his accustomed philosophy, when, rounding 
the left angle of the small cowshed^ Balfour of Burleigb, 
csrryiDg in his hand tho tall elastic sapling, in the cutting 
of which he hud yesterday been sutprised by Stout, stood 
before bin, and, asking pardon, conforred a cordial greet- 
ing. i)avid wonM easily have forgiven the * lark ' as it is 
called, but conscious that he b^ hwohurtarily evinced 
both forpise and fear, he answered rather coldly to tho 
master's inquiries about his health, and opening his cot- 
tage-door invited the young descendant of the house of 
Bnrleigh to enter. 

' No, thank you. Hay,' said the boy of eighteen, re- 
cently returned from tho halls of Eton, a little piqued 
at the coldness of the old man's reception j * I can't, 'pon 
honeor, a#>rd the requisite amount of time to confer upon 
myself the respleAdedt distinction of entering at present 
your f^Mcinating ea$ef. 1 came merely to ask yonr counsel 
in goforen ce to the fabrication of 

' SFach a rod M anglers rare 
Employ the finny tribes to snore.' 

An impromptu, David^— a decided im^M-omptu; Tom Res- 
ton never equalfed it.' 

David Hay had by this time recovered his accustomed 
equanimity, and the change from the simplicity of Lord 
Bobbie to the effeminate puppyism of the learned Etonian 
struck him snfiiciently to cause a quivering movement of 
the rtslble to exhibit itself for an instant ou his weathcr- 
bcate» visage, now-distinctly marked with tho fikrrows of 
age. Balfour coloured, and internally cursing the absurd 
and seemingly ineradicable habits he had acquired at Eton, 
forced a laugb, and told David he was merely in jest, and 
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he left, a week or two's intercourse with old friends and 
comrades would bring all to rights. He then, after ad- 
miring the neat exterior of David's cottage, for it had 
onlj l^n erected the former summer, on the identical 
site, however, of the old one, expressed his desire to 
enter, and asked the old man to lead the way. David 
did so, and what was the master's surprise, when, instead 
of being ushered into the spence of a homely Scottish ecua, 
he was ^hown into a neat parlour, the furniture of which 
was nearly all new and looked even elegant. The walls 
were hung with tolerable pictures ; an elegant German 
flute lay on the mantelpiece ; and a nice mi3iogany book- 
case with glass shutters rested near the centre of the 
apartment on a rich chest of drawers formed of the same 
material. The books which it contained were nearly all 
new, ahd, on examining a volume or two, the master of 
Burleigh, as if stung by a basilisk, started back when he 
read on the leaves that preceded the title-page such in- 
scriptions as this : — * To Mary Hay : the gift of a sincere 
friend.' 

' I should remember that accursed hand,' said Balfour 
to himself, ' yet can't specify its owner ;' and all the fiends 
of jealousy were beginning to take possession of his soul, 
when, as if to resolve his doubts and complete his misery, 
the rays of the sun, now descending behind the Ochills, 
shone, as they streamed through Uie casement, with a 
vividness of splendour almost preternatural upon a small 
portrait, which Balfour made hute to examine. There 
could be no mistake— that calm, high, ftiU, placid fore- 
head, those rich lustrous eyes, that radiant intelligence of 
the whole fiice, could belong to only one individual, and 
that no other than his old tutor — Henry Stenhouse. Bal- 
four staggered back, and catching at a chair, felt his whole 
frame pervaded by a cold shivering tremor, which fortu- 
nately there was no one near to observe ; for old David had 
by tbiis time left the parlour for the purpose of nresenting 
the son of his noble landlord with such refresnments as 
his cottage could yield. Returning in a few minutes with 
a large bottle in one hand, and a salver with a glass and 
oatd&es in the other, he placed them on the table. 
' Mary's out hersel' the night,' said he, ' milking the kye 
in the park, as our servant lass has been forced to quit 
from severe illness, poor thing (I doubt she's consumptive), 
and she that's to tak her place will no be hame till the 
mom's morning. See, though,' he went on, filling the 
glass, * here's the best o' Holland's gin, and these oat- 
cakes are nae waur than the anes that your auld tutor, 
Stenhobse, used to ruse sae muckle lang ago, ha ! ha ! — ^but 
what's the matter wi' the laddie P ' said the old man, sud- 
denly changing his voice ; for young Balfour, as pale as 
death, had staggered into the chair he had been grasping, 
and seemed about to faint. 

' Nothing— nothing, good David ! Leave me to myself. 
I am accustomed to such attacks, and will soon come 
round.' By a violent effort, he accordingly contrived 
to rally, and the next minute the elegant form of Mary 
herself darkened the window^ stooping under the weight 
of a pailful of milk which, in a neighbouring meadow, she 
had j ust extracted from her father's kine. Balfour hastily 
swallowed a full glass of strong gin, and David hastened 
to open the door to his favourite and only child, and tell- 
ing her to make herself snod, for the master was there, he 
again returned, and began to turn the conversation to old 
times, pleasure sails, warm milk, and Henry Stenhouse. 

* And is Stenhouse,' asked the master, almost gasping 
for breath — ' is he in Einneewood P' 

' Indeed is he, and likely to remain for aught I can 
see, though Mr Erskine, the minister o* Portmoak, is 
doing a' he can to get him a parish school. I baith wi^ 
he had ane, and I dinna wislUt either.' 

'Howl how!' cried the Master of Burleigh, with an 
energy which, had not the present absorbing topic on which 
he was entered so engrossed his thoughts. David would 
assuredly have noticed. 

* Just,' he went on, 'because I would lose my Mary. 
She's been pledged to Stenhouse for a year and mair ; 
though 1 wouldna reveal as much, to eveiy ane, but I can- 



na hide it frae you, my master ; for it was yoar hringng 
him to the house that first brought the thij^ about.' 

At this critical juncture, Mary hersdf came in with s 
smiling face, but received from the Master of Borleig]b a 
look so expressive ^ internal agony, as to make her re- 
cede a step or two,' while the roses departed in an imtact 
from her cheeks ; and David, slightly alarmed at her »- 
pearanoe, exclaimed, as he took her hand, < What's the 
matter, hiney — ^what's the matter P Tou needna tak it 
amiss though ye heard me telling the master a' about it 
— ^he'i no every ane, Mary. Tou mind your braw wee 
Lord Bobbie you used to fondle lang syne.' 

The Master of Burleigh, half ashamed of his ^>parently 
silly conduct, had by this time mustered a sufBcient 
amount of eneiigy to start to his feet, and pretending to 
have suddenly remembered an engagement, asked for his 
sapling, and prepared to leave. A fow minutea had sufficed 
to revolutionise his character. His worst suspidoos were 
confirmed. Mary was a betrothed bride ; and the hopes, 
joys, and endearments of his boyhood terminated with 
the knowledge. Without looking round to bid either 
daughter or father farewell, young Balfour sought the 
towering seat of his renowned ancestors. 

The last rays of the setting sun gilded its lofty spirei^ 
and all the sceneiy around was tinged with a similar 
splendour. Balfour stalked along with fierce and deter- 
mined strides ; a dark tempest was mustering its forces 
within. Though a mere boy in years, his passioDS were 
already prematurely developed. Breaking in pieces the 
long tapering ash which he had been carrying, he threw 
the fragments away, and grasping the hilt of hia dagger 
— * She laughed yesterday at my bombast,' he e^nlaimed, 
' when I threatened venffeance, but I shall keep my osth 
—ay, this night it shall be executed. I'll do it— I will, 
by Heaven!' 

' Swear not at all,' nttered a voice firom bdiind, ia 

Eowerful and mellow tones — 'swear not at all, neither bj 
eaven above, neither by earth beneath.' 

'And who, pray, are youP' demanded the Master of 
Burleiffh, in fierce accents, as he turned round and con- 
fronted the celebrated Ebeneaer Erskine, wheat that lata 
hour was travelling on foot all the way from Portmoak, to 
visit the dying wife of a poor peasant. The tall, dignified, 
and erect figm« of the young deigyman, produced a suit- 
able effect upon young Balfour. He looked big, sod 
tried te rufile it, but it would not do. ' Pass on,' be saki, 
at length, with a smile, which the demoniac c^ressioo 
of his countenance fearfblly belied ; ' I was only spouting 
from Otway.' 

Erskine gave him a look expressive of angelic pity, and 
without uttering another syllable, hastened on to fhlfil his 
errand. The ^ect of the rencounter was however pro- 
ductive for the time of beneficial influences to the Master 
of Burleigh, whose heated passions were goading him on 
to turn in the direction of Kinneswood. Aa it was, be 
made direct for Burleigh Castle, and endeavoured to ex- 
hibit tolerable composure both during supper and when 
retiring for bed. He slept soundly too, the exhanative In- 
fluence of passion having possibly worn out the energy of 
his delicate fWime ; and next morning, before he had tune 
to recollect himself a card from his father was hsnded 
him by the fbotboy, asking an interview immediately in 
the picture-gallery. 

This was a room of which the old nobleman osnally 
kept the key, and was seldom therefore entered by any 
of the family except himself. Lord Burleigh was still, 
though old, exceedingly erect, tall, and stately, and his 
long hair fell over his shoulden in snowy masses. This 
had been a mode of wearing the ^hair practised by bis 
most remote ancestors, and was afterwards adopted hj 
his unfortunate son, who^ now entering m all the synmietiy 
and beauty of his ripened boyhood, stood befbfe the vener- 
able man and asked what were his commands. 

' To speak with you, Robert, and to use while addrea- 
ing you language and tones to which, from yoor doating 
faUier, you have been heretofore a stranger. Short ihall 
my speech be, but it shall he finaL I have learned ihii 
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jDoniiiigjoiir hypocrisy and fidsehood. Prepare, therefore, 
for instant departure with an affectionate tuUv, who shall 
be here on the morrow, into foreign parts ; offer no oppo- 
ntion, or the consequences may be serious/ 

The hoy dropped on his knees, and araved forgiveness. 

The old man's heart melted with compassion ; but his 
resolution to have him sent abroad was as final as it was 
ludden, and the following day beheld the young heir of 
Burleigh set off from the town of Kinross, with the tutor 
who had accompanied him from £i«land. They rode on 
horseback to Edinburgh, made for London by sea, and in 
less than a fortnight were fairly located in P«ris. We 
shall not accompany the young nobleman on his foreini 
trayels. One circumstance, howerer, must be stated : the 
master's penitence was a piece of downright acting— it 
was all pretence. Balfour contriTod, on the night before 
he set out, to procure another interview with Mary Hay. 
He swore to her that his love was as ardent as it was 
true, entreated her to recall the troth she had plighted, 
and, in the most dreadful language, imprecated vengeance 
on his own head if he did not, on his return, murder Sten- 
hoQse should she wed him during his absence. 
(To be oonohided in next Number.) 



A VIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
BETWEEN 1727 AND 1780. 

KOVELS AND BOMilNCB. 

1ICEABD801I, inuyiHQ, 8M0LLITT, SIIBHl^ MJlCKMSZIM, 

GOLDaiaXH, WALPOLB. 

This Is not the plaoe for an essay on the limits which the 
claims of the moral sentiment prescribe to the operations 
of the noTeUst It may not be inappropriate, however, to 
make a single observation on the subjcxjt, before proceed- 
ing to comber the novelists of this period in succession. 
It appears to us a very questionable plea, which novel 
writers have made and critics have admitted, that if the 
picture be true to nature, how repulsive soever to the 
moral ihculty, that merit is sufficient to reclaim » novel 
from the condemnation to which it might be exposed on 
this account. The primary object of the novel, in conmion 
with that of the other fine arts, is to give sesthetical plea- 
sure ; but to communicate such a pleasure at the expense 
(^ an iiguiy to the virtuous fbelings, is, to say the least of 
it, aU the more heinous that it supocadds the fhsdnations 
of the imagination to those too apt to exert a potent sway 
over the hi^er principles of our nature, and to lay waste 
all that is fidr apd lovely in the opening character of 
youth. Nor is it any adequate compensation, that our 
knowledge of the world is enlarged; for, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, that knowledge may be useless, while it 
may communicate a class of ideas of which youth would 
have never otherwise conceived, and inflict an iiguiy on 
their moral iidelings firom which they may never through 
)itb recover. The novelist has the choice of*his subject and 
characters; and ibr their probable influence on the ma- 
jority of his readers, he must be accountable at the bar of 
convenes. 

Richardson's great works are three— * Pamela,' 'Sir 
Charles Grandison,' and * Clarissa.' Pamela is one of 
those fortunate efforts of genius which so secure popular 
suffrage as to rise equally above praise or censure. 
Criticism can no more affect it than it can the 1^- 
grim's Progress of Bunyan, or De Foe's Robinson Crusoe. 
This scaicdy appUee to Clarissa, and to Sir Charles Gran- 
dison it does not apply at alL This latter production 
exhibits, however, in the highest perfection, the power 
and mastery of Richardson's genius. Sir Charles Grao- 
dison's character is no doubt valueless as a model, for 
its transcendent excellenoe renders hopeless all attempts 
at imitation; but as an effort of the human intellect it 
stands possibly unrivalled. Determined to give the world 
aa exhibition of a fkulUess character, Richardson set dog- 
gedly to work, and though he tires our patience by the 
time and pains he takes while using his mallet and chisel, 



statue is actually completed. This applies, with the ex- 
ception of the twin sister and the exquisite Italian, to most 
of the other personages in that superb though unpopular 
work. His Lothario, on the contraiy, is the very per- 
sonation of evil ; he siupasses the worst of Milton's fiends. 
With the characters in Sir Charles Grandison we have 
therefbre little in common; they stand out from us either 
for evil or for good, but they are not of us. Humanity 
may attain the extreme points of virtue and of vice which 
his leading characters have reached, but they touch the 
Tery limits of possibility ; such men may be^ but they are 
the exception not the rule. Not so Pamela. She is pure, 
lovely, innocent; gay by disposition though sad from cir- 
cumstances; yet even in her deepest dis&ess the vanity 
and pardonable coquetry of the woman always reveals 
itself in refreshing glimpses. She is just what we wish 
her to be, just what thousands of the daughters of our 
peasantry actually are. In admiring Sir Charles we ad- 
mire a fimshed piece of sculpture, but the magnificent crea- 
tion, as it stands on its exalted pedestal, stands apart, 
stands alone. Pamela, on the contrary, is merely the re- 
presentative of a class, and as we read the story we glory 
in knowing that within the bounds of our native r^ftlm 
there exists at the present moment ' ten thousand if not as 
lovely at least as good as she ! ' Brothers and parents, as 
they read, rejoice to think that they have sisters or daugh- 
ters of their own, who, were th^ tried like Pamela, woiild, 
1^ Pamela, stand. Then all the other personages in the 
novel are, whether the subjects of our praise or blame, in 
good verity specimens of ordinary humanity. Mr B. is a 
fitshionable rake, but he is only so ; and we bestow upon 
him merely the amount of censure which we have a hundred 
times before lavished on thou^tless and licentious youth 
of fhshion. Mrs Jervis, and even the rascally underlings 
of the story, who obey Mr B.'s behests, are personages 
whom we indeed condemn, but in phrases conned and al- 
most got by heart, for we have scolded such rapsoalions 
before. It is to causes suoh as these, much more, than to 
the intrinsic excellence of Pamela as a piece of writing, 
that we are to attribute its universal popularity. For, 
severely criticised, it will be fotknd liable to many more 
objections than either of Richardson's other novels. We 
can believe, for instance. Sir Charles Grandison's letters 
to be the production of his own brain ; but how a peasant's 
daughter could learn to express herself in such fine Eng- 
lish and throw off so many * thoughts that bum,' we could 
scarcely if interrogated answer to satisfiiction. That Pa- 
mela, too, in every emergency should have been fiivoured 
with so many fiunlities for writing, sta^^ers credibility. 
Again, we have for a long time our suspicions in reference 
to the persons with whom she associates, and whom she 
admits to her confidence with a deficiency of caution for 
which her natural good sense renders it difficult to aOcount 
These, however, are afteivthoughts ; whUe perusing Pa- 
mela we are so surrounded by men, women, and children, 
all exchanging our own sympathies, thinking as we think, 
and acting as we conceive it likely we would have done if 
placed in like circumstances, that criticism is kept in 
abeyance. This is not the case in perusing Sir Charles 
Grandison. The lovely and impassioned Italian does in- 
deed interest us extremely, and Miss Grandison is a fine 
rattle ; but we are so little in love with that splendid in- 
carnation of every posdble virtue^ Sir Charles himself^ 
that we regard all Ms movements with a lynx-eyed scru- 
tiny. We would find ftult if we could. !nie minority of 
the characters in Sir Charles belong; like himself to what 
Coleridge would have termed the 'goody' fomily— they 
are foulUess, prim, and provoking. We are coolly critical 
all the while we read, and watch (vainly, alas, how vainly !) 
for a single slip. But in reading Pamela we belong to the 
party; even in reference to the fidlings and frailties of the 
guilty we modify our anger by remembering the text — 
' He that is without sin ; ' and with respect to the heroine 
herseli; 

* If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look in her face nod jon'U forget them alL' 
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of the two othw of Rkluurdson'fl worfci, but it is not at all 
to our taste ; wanting &e naturalness of Pamcda mad tbe 
artiadc finish of Sir Charles, it ewajs the pasaons more 
powerfiillj than either, but, on tbe whole, it does not 
please. The three productions taken together, howerer, 
are calculated to make us form the most elevated concep- 
tions of Richardson's yaried powers, of which it is his 
greatest praise that they were ever coBaeeraied to the ser- 
Tice of pure morality, 'virtue, and religioa. 

With a greater amount of scholarship, wit, and know- 
ledge of (he world. Fielding, howeyer, fUls beiow Richard- 
eon in original genius. Richardson was the Ibuoder of a 
school— Fielding, Uke BmoUett, belongs to diat of 0«>- 
vantes. Not that Fielding wanted originality-*-Bot that 
he was dastiltute of the ersatfiye or iaventiTe flieuity—- he 
thought, spoke, acted for himsel£ Parson Adams is as 
much his as Falstaff belongs to fthafcspeave. But in the 
construction of Ms stoiies. and the arrangemest of his ma- 
chinery, he strictly adhered to the rales of art, and in 
* Tom Jones' his success was deeUled. It is the beet told 
story extant Had it possessed ne other merit, it would, 
fK>m that single etroumstance, baye immortalised its author. 
But merit of a high order it does unqaestionably possess. 
Tom Jones and Sophia are perhaps the least interesting 
personages in tbe drama. The oondnct of the former, hie 
gross lioentioiisness, Ms debauchery, and reyels, woaid 
secure for him our unmMigated o«isur«, were it not that the 
author has had the art to make his enemies call him wone 
thanheis. Iliottgh bad, he gets rather more thaa his due, 
and this excites for him a sort of flUse sympathy, net only 
in our hearts, but, we are sorry to say, in tbe bosom of 
his admirable mistress, who certainly treats the low &llow 
much better than he deseryee. For low as Rodcrisk Raa- 
dom sinks, when he soms on poor Strap, his meannesc is 
nothing to tfiat of Jones. Those who hi^ read the noyel 
know what we intend, and those who have not will dis- 
pense with explanation. Honour (Sophia's w»iting-maid) 
Is one of the best drawn characters, with the eKoeptum of 
Jenny Dennison, the bdored of Oudidie Headrig, of the sort 
out of Shakspearc. Partridge is inimitabie; his attaek- 
ment and fidelity to Jones, rendered compatible with so 
much pedantry, cowardice, srifishness, and Ihlsehood, eev- 
tainly required on the noyelist's part no little art to ao- 
eofflpUsh; and he bee be^ en^nently sueeessful. IHien 
the dispute between Thwackem and Square, and the sneak- 
ing euniung of young BllAil, who contriyes to side with 
both, but never commits himself to either, are yeryhi^)pihr 
described. The oontroyersy about the esci^ of Bo^bia^ 
linnet, with the boorish summing up of Squire Western iiim- 
self, is aboye all praise. Allworthy, though rather tedious 
and formal, is an admirable and nearly peifoot charaoter. 
Seagrim is the prince of moleoatchers. The squabbles at 
the yarious inns where the paHies halt to refresh, and (ke 
many adyentures of almost all the characters in the drama, 
render Tom Jones, next to Don Quixote, the most fosdnat- 
tng noyel of its day. It is to be regretted thai it contains 
so many objectionable passages, that, with all its merits, 
it cannot be safoly intrusted into ^e hands of youth* 
The other two works of Fielding, ' Amelia ' and ' Josmh An- 
drews,' do not call for particular remark. Amelia is per- 
haps the finest picture of an affectionate, heart-broken, iU- 
vsed wifo that cycr was thrown off by the noyelist's penciL 
It seems as if Fielding wished to atone for the dubieos 
style of his moral lessons in Tom Jones by marking dis- 
tinctly, in this charming novel, tbe boundaries between fiee 
and yirtue. Joseph Andrews, however, is our especial &- 
yourite ; not the hero but the work. Joe, indeed, is immawi- 
late, the very paragon of yirtuous footmen, but we soaree 
like him. r arson Adams we both admire and love ; there 
is no mistake about the matter; corpulent, learned, beaeyo- 
lent, pious, and absent — in wit a man, in simpliaty a child* 
Had Fielding produced nothing but Tom Jones, we would 
scarcely have deemed him more than a depraved sensual- 
ist— cleyer, acute, witty, but no believer in human virtue. 
His Amelia and Parson Adams must always, however, to 
5 considerable extent, modilV the severity of censure, and, 
with 9XL his ihtilts, were we to yisit his iomb on m iMeigB 



Aare, we would riied a tear to the memory «f poor Hobt 
Fielding. i— --^ 

* Be all his failint^ buried in kis tomb, 
But not remembered in his epitaph.' 

The works of Sterne, and especially of fimoQett, are 
(shall we say unfortunately ?) too well known to call &r 
any particular remark in an essay so very sketchy at t^ 
present Stems deserves no mercy. In his *Timtm 
Shandy,' and still more in his * Sentimental Jonntc^/ 
though a minister of the Christian jGuth, he not only ^ 
scribes vice but stands out its bold apobg^ Two of 
8mollett'/i novels abound in aoenas SAd converaatiatt 
sboekin^y Ijoentioua. His' Humphrey Clifikcr' is pasmb'.c 
howevM', and may, as a book of travels, be read with pn^ 
The forest scene in * Coakt Fathom' is allowed to be tJu 
moat finished specimen of the temfic in desciipticn t^ 
has hitherto found its way into the pa^os d romance. Be- 
gyrded as a moralists however, 6oayollett^ equally with Stene, 
fi»ust undfiTfo eur unsparing oondemnatiom. 

We now pass m to Mackenzie, the ' BcoUish AddSson,' 
a« £ir Walter j^eott calls him, thou^ in no respect le- 
sembling Addison that we can see, except in h^ eitj, 
harmonious, and Idiomatic prose, aiid in (what perii^ 
obtained for him the title) his sweet and genero>us Ion (d 
his feUowmeo, and cordial interest in their joys and sor- 
rows.- By bis works we have more of aesthetical pleasnre 
than occasions of sympathy ; our taete is gratified more 
than our hearts are interested. Mackenzie gives a besnti- 
fiil picture of human lifo, of ita thoughts and feelings, 
hopes and foava, rather than an aetnal irprramtatinn of 
what it 13, Perhaps ob^^cUoa to this may seem to pro- 
elaim our ignoraaoe, since to awaken a aense of bttsiy 
through the imagination is the primary end of the fineaiti. 
True, but it is not the whole and adequate end of them. 
And it is in the proportions of these elements that we thialk 
Ifaokenrietofail: his having addressed the sense of beautj 
more than the real and eommon feelings of men. To at- 
tain the point where beauty and expression harmonts^ 
and to prodnoe with the oontemplator's pleasure U the 
heantiftri the feelings that would be awakened in seeav 
of real iifo, is the highest perieotion of art Tosay.thete- 
fore, that Mackenzie has not reached that perfeotioa, is 
saying nothing but what is true of every artiste 

Mackenzie's power lies chiefly in the pathetic, in whiob 
field he is i^ppr^ached by none but Sterne. Hk range of 
rfiara«it#rs is not so yarious as that of Fielding; nor, pe^ 
hapa in the man age men t, of aubondinate oha r aeters, ^ hi . 
aqnal skill wUh him. But his taatea and sympathies srt !| 
iner, and his power of airesting Uie whole foel^gs of tin , 
reader is greater. The 'Man of the World.' indeed, n 
really too tragical, and the feelings are often harrowed Is 
a degree tiiai; is hardly bearable. < Juiin de Konbigne' ii 
more natnml than the * Man of Feeling' thongh it will 
never be so p<^ukr a work. The * Catastrophe,' hkowew. 
aj Mr Moir remarks, is too shocking. The pieture of 
Montoabar is soareely eonsistent ; for the change £nam s 



character of high moral and intellectual worth to that of ' 
a swearer and inhuman butdbar, is not rendered oredibit 
even by the violent remorse by which, on discovering tbe 
truth, he was at last driven to put a termination to his ovs 
life. It is certainly very difficult to predict in many essei ; 
what changes oan be undergone by man within a briif j 
apaee. But to tbese, as well as to other things, them an 
limits. Mackenzie's minor pieoes in the I/ounger are viiy ■ 
Ana. * La Roche ' is unequalled in its kind ; galheriag a . 
sort of mela n choly grandeur from the illustrious man ,'! 
whom in a most engaging aspect it fonciAilly repreauilL i 
The othen oontain a pleasing mixture of beantjr wl h«oi^ J 



Tolence. 

Goldaaith mnat be allowed to take a very high plaesM t' 
n novnlist In tim 'Vioar of Wakefield' there is infimM , 
ease and simplieity in the narratiop, a wonderfiil aaMnat '; 
of cheerihl humour, many quiet strokes of acute refle^ .1 
tion on laws and manners, as wall as grea^ consjatemy , 
in the charaotera, and a happy and natural issue of tt« ' 
atory. What a sunshine lies on the page of Goldsmith! ij 
Kothh^E ia more striking than the unftiTing rssoargia of i, 
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tht worthy uid amiable Tioar himael^ •yen afUr the mott 
digastroQB of his misfortonea. In him there is unquestioB- 
ablj a strong reflection o( many points in GoldsmitlL's 
personal history and character. In the infiintine sim- 
plicity of both, which laid them open to the ounning of 
knaTCs and sharpers; in exuberant spirits and proftise 
liberality ; in the belief that * sufficient for the day was 
the trwH thereof/ and in ready aoeommodation to oLroQin- 
stanoes, there is a marked resemblance between them. 
The vicar is the vicar firom beginning to end; in his halls 
before his fortune left him, and in the Jail ajfter. Bvery- 
where and at all times, you discoyer the same benerolenoe 
and capacity to make the most of the present, with the 
same sturdy adherence to his own opinions, and the same 
whimsicality of conception. Mrs Primrose is a choice 
specimen of a class — a well-meaning, good-hearted wife ; 
vain of her daughters, and plotting for their settlement 
OUvia and Sophy preserre their individuality admirably. 
Poor Moses 1 we love and laugh at him. BureheU is cap- 
tirating at the denouement ; and Sophy's faint from disgust 
when offered Jenkinson, and relapse into her former hap- 
piness when claimed by Burohell, now Sir William, are 
charming. The purity of the tale is aboye all praise. 
There is nothing in it to offend the most fastidious moralist 
The modem romance took its rise with the * Castle of 
Otomto,* by Walpole, and has since been improved upon 
by Clara Reeve and Mrs Ratcliffe. The ' Castle of Otrauto ' 
is full of the marvellous, combined with the realities of 
modem life. But the shock to our sense of the real is too 
great to allow oT the story being read with success, except 
at that period of life when credulity has not been sub- 
dued by experience. A feeling of awe and terror, very 
agreeable, however, is excited by it, when you throw out 
of account the improbability of a sword wluch should re- 
qoire a hundred men to lift it, of a super-ponderous hel- 
met, and the walking picture, and place yourself passively 
in the hands of the romancer. Though lauded for their 
dramatic power, the dialogues strike us as being merely 
smart ; in short, as being too much an exponent of high 
life dialogue in modem times to harmonise with the mys- 
terious appearances which we can even for a moment thmk 
credible only by throwing them back into the middle ages. 



THE OSTRICH. 

The habits of the ostrich are so remarkable, and have been 
80 imperfectly described by travellers in general, that I 
cannot forbear bringing together here all the knowledge I 
acquired upon the subject. The drought and heat some- 
times compel these gigantic birds to leave the plains, and 
then they pursue their course together in large flocks to 
the heights^ where they find themselves more commodiously 
lodged. At the time of sitting, there are seldom more than 
four or five seen together, of which qnly one is a cock, the 
rest are hens. These hens lay their eggs all together in 
the same nest, which is nothing more than a round cavity 
in the clay, of such a size as to be covered by one of the 
birds, when -sitting upon it A sort of wall is scraped up 
round with their feet, against which the eggs in the outer 
circle rest Every egg stands upon its point in the nest, 
that the greatest possible number may be stowed within 
the space. When ten or twelve eggs are laid, they begin 
to siC the hens taking their turns, and relieving each otlier 
during the dav ; at mght the cock alone sits, to guard the 
^^ against the jackals and wild cats, who will run almost 
any risk to procure them. Great numbers of these smaller 
beasts of prey have often been found crushed to death about 
the nests ; a proof that the ostrich does not fight with them, 
but knows very well how to oonquer them at once by its 
own redstlees pow^ ; for it is certain that a stroke <^ its 
lame foot dampling upon them, is enough to crush any 
sQchaniiaaL 

The bens continue to lay during tiie time they art sii- 
tiog, aad that not only till the nest is full, which happens 
when about thirty eggs are laid, but for some time alter. 
The eggs laid after the neet is fiUed sm deposited round 



inga of the abore^nentioned enemies, rinee they very mueh 
prefto the new-laid eggs to those which have been brooded. 
But they seem also to have a more important designation, 
that is, to assist in the nourishment of the young birds. 
These, when ilrst hatched, are as large as a common pul- 
let, and since their tender stomachs cannot dlgsst the hard 
fbod eaten by the old ones, the spare eggs serve as their 
first nourishment The increase of the ostrich raoe would 
be inoaloulable, had they not so many enemies, by whioh 
great numbers of the young are destroyed after they quit 
the nest 

The ostrich is a jwy prudent* wary creature, whioh is 
not easily ensnared in the open field; since it sees to a 
very great distance, and takes to flight upon the least idea 
of danger. For this reason the quaggas generally attach 
themselves, as it were instinotively, to a troop of ostriches, 
and fly with them, without the lea^ idea that they are fol- 
lowed. Xenophon relates that the army of Cyrus met 
ostriches and wild asses together, in the plains of Syria. 

The ostriches are partiouUHy care^ to conceal, if pos- 
sible, the places where their nests are made. They never 
go directly to them, but run round in a circle at a con- 
siderable distance before they attempt to approach tha 
spot On the eontrary, they always run directly up to 
the springs where they drink, and the impressions they 
make on the ground, in the desolate plaoes they inhabit* 
are often mistaken for the footsteps of men. The females, 
in sitting, when they are to relieve each other, either both 
remove a while to a distance f^om the nest, or chongo so 
hastily, that any one who might by chance be spying about, 
could never see both at once. In the day-tmie, they oc- 
casionally quit tiiQ nest entirely, and leave the care of 
warming the eggs to the sun alone. If at any time they 
find that the p£^e of tiieir nest is discovered, that either a 
man or a beast of prey has been at it and has disturbed 
the arrangement of the eggs, or taken any away, they im^ 
mediately destroy the nest themselves, break all the eggs 
to pieces, and seek out some other spot to make a new one. 
When the colonist therefore finds a nest, he contents him- 
self with taking one or two of the spare eggs that are lying 
near, observing carefully to smooth over any footsteps which 
may have been made, so that they may not be perceived 
by the birds. Thus visits to the nest may be often repeated, 
and it may be converted into a storehouse of very pleasant 
food, where, every two or three days, as many eggs may 
be procured as are wanted to regale the whole household. 

An ostrich's egg weighs commonly oear three pounds, 
and is considered as equal in its square contents to twenty- 
four hen's eggs. The yolk has a very pleasant flavour, yet, 
it must be owned, not the delicacy of a hen's egg. It is so 
nourishing and so soon satisfies, that no one can eat. a 
great deal at once. Four very hupgry persons would be 
requisite to eat a whole ostrich's egg; nM eight Africans, 
who are used to so much harder living, might make a 
meal of it These eggs will keep for a very long time ; 
they are often brought to Cape Town, where they ore sold 
at the prioe of half a dollar each* 

In the summer months of July, August, and September, 
the greatest number of ostriches' nests are to be found ; 
but the fieathers, which are always scattered about the nest 
at the time of sitting, are of very little value. I have, 
however, at all times of the year, found nests with eggs 
that have been brooded : the oontraete of the seasons being 
much less forcible in this part of the world tlian in Europe, 
the habits of animals are eonseqaently much less fixed and 
regular. The ostrich i^ts fi*om thirty-six to forty days 
before the young are batobed. 

It is well known that the male alone ftimkhes the beau- 
tiful white feathers which have for so long a time been a 
favourite emament in the head-dress ^ our European 
ladies. They are purehased from the people who collect 
them, fbr as nigh as three or four shiltings eaoh; they are. 
however, given at a lower prioe, in exchange for European 
wares and clothing. Alsaoet all the eolonists upon the 
borders have a little magarine of tbeee feathers laid by,- 
and when they would make a flieiidly present to a guest, 
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erer, prepared in saoh a manner as to be wholly fit for the 
nse of the European dealers. The female ostriches are en- 
tirely black, or rather, in their youth, of a Tery dark grey, 
but haye no white feathers in the toil. In eyery other re- 
spect, the colour expected, their feathers are as good as 
those of the males. It is yery true, as Mr Barrow says, 
that small stones are sometimes found in the ostrich's eggs ; 
it is not, howeyer, yery common; and, among all tl^t I 
eyer saw opened, I neyer met with one,— LichUnsUin. 



lOBXAnON OV OHABAOTIB. . 

The mind of man receiyes its first bias when the seeds 
of all our future actions are sown in the heart, and when 
causes, in themselyes trifling as almost to be imperceptible, 
chain us to good or bad, to fortune or misfortune for eyer. 
The character of man is like a piece of potter's clay, which, 
when fresh and new, is easily &shioned according to the 
will of those into whose hands it fklls ; but its form, once 
giyen and hardened, either by the slow drying of time, or 
by its passage through Uie ardent ftimace of the world, 
any one may break it to atoms, but neyer bend it again to 
another mould. Our parents, our teachers, our companions, 
all serre to modify our dispositions. The yery proximity 
of their ikults, their fidlings, or their virtues, leayes, as it 
were, an impress on the flexible mind of influicy, which the 
steadiest reason can hardly do more than modify, and 
years themselyes neyer can erase. 

THS lOB TRADK. 

Since ice has become an article of commerce, great care 
has been taken of its mode of preparation for the markets, 
which employs a great number of hands. Considerable 
quantities are imported into England from Norway and 
Sweden ; but the finest comes from Wenham Lake, near 
Boston, in the United States; and a company, calling 
themselyes the Wenham Lake Ice Company, haye esta- 
blished themselyes in London, and we belieye with con- 
siderable success, as the ice procured is much superior in 
thickness, clearness, and purity to that in general use. 
Rockland, in the county of New York, and bordering upon 
Canada, has also its lake, from which many thousand tons 
are annually exported. Fish, fruit, meat, and many other 
necessaries of life are preserved in ice, and the Wenham 
Lake Company haye provided large cases for that express 
purpose. The annual export of ice from the United States 
to Europe and the East and West Indies is estimated at 
80,000 tons, and forms a profitable article of traffic. The 
manner of preparing the ice for market is curious and in- 
teresting. The instruments employed are a marker, which 
is drawn oyer the plane of ice to divide it into squares ; 
an ice plough, to form furrows ; a splitting bar to separate 
the block; an ice saw, similar to that used for timber; 
and an ice hook, by which the brittl^p ware is caught up to 
the platform. After the removal from the water, it is 
stored in houses irith double walls, the interstices between 
the two walls being filled up irith sawdust to exclude the 
exteinal air. In l&igland the ice was formerly stored in 
wells under ground, from 80 to 120 feet in deptii; the 
mouth of only small dimensions, and covered with blankets. 
Latterly, however, the importations have been stocked in 
wooden buildings, merely sheltered by straw casings, and 
the melting away has been found to be trifling. 

SnUCOHS OOMPABXD TO guhs. 
Some are large, otiiers are small ; some are long, others 
short; some are new, others old; some are bright, others 
rus^; some are made to be looked at, others to be used ; 
some are loaded, others empty ; some are owned* others 
borrowed. Some are air-guns, some pop-guns, some of 
eveiy size, fSrom the pocket-pistol to the Paixhan gun. 
Some are charged only vrith powder, and make a great 
noise and smoke. Some send only small shot, that irritate^ 
rather than kiU. Some carry heavy metal, that does exe- 
cution. 8ome discharge chiun shot, mowing down whole 
platoons. Some are iridemouthed mortars, throwing only 
bomb shells. Some are duelling pistols, used only in con- 
troversy— vile things ! Some po off half bent. Some flash 
in the pan. Some make a terrible fiz, the charge all 



escaping at the priming hole. Some shoot too hip, 
some too low, some sideways, a few directly at the pcdst 
Some are aimed at nothing and hit it. Some scatter pro. 
digiously ; some kick their owners over. Some are u- 
erring; others always hit the wrong object Some hsn 
too much wadding, and vice versa. -Some are alarm gmn; 
others are complimentary guns, used only for salutes en 
special occasions. Some are in' a sereis, constitating t 
battery; others swivels, made to turn in anj direotka. 
Some are useful, some useless, some dangerous. Sqibi 
amuse, some frighten, some exasperate, some explode, torn 
gain the victory. Very much depends upon the mami9 
in which they are made and managed. — (Stristian WatA- 



ORIGIN OF THE WHITE BOSE. 

BT M. C. COOKB. 

In India's clime, where grows the rose 

In all its rich and natire grace, 
And where the sweet exotic blows, 
- . And freshens natnre's smUing face- 
There once, o'er all the teeming land. 

Disease exhaled her tainted breath : 
She grasp'd the fair ones by the hand. 

And numbers hurried down to death. 

The morbid air a maiden drew. 

She sicken'd *neath the poisoner's stix>ka — 
Her cheeks assumed a pallid bae. 

Her lips scarce open'd as she spoke ; 
When, just ss death would strike the blow. 

The roses burst their emerald tombs. 
And all the air,flrith vapoury flow. 

They flll'd wiu odorous perfumes. 

Back flew disease, death sheath'd his sword ; 

The maiden sought the fi-esh'ning air ; 
And, midst the green and flowery sward. 

She found relief from tiain and eare. 
A blooming rose she gamer'd there, 

In all its crimson radiance drest; 
Stripp'd off the thorns that clustered near. 

And placed the charmer in her breast. 

In pity saw the flower, her pale. 

Her snowy white and tingeless cheek; 
Her dark eyes sunk in bloodless vales. 

Her thin soft lips so paroh'd and weak *. 
The roseate hue^ immediate fled. 

Which were but now so deep and bright. 
And tinged the maiden's cheek with red. 

But left the rose a fleecy white. 



A OUBl TOE DAKP WALUS. 

Boil two quarts of tar with two ounces of kitchen gr^se 
for a f[uarter of an hour in an iron pot; add some of tibis 
tar to a mixture of slacked lime and powdered glass wliich 
have passed through a flour sieve, and Imping dried com- 
pletely over the fire in an iron pot, in the proi>oryoa of 
two parts of lime and one of glass, till the mixture becomes 
of the consistence of thin plaster. This cement must be 
used immediately after being mixed. It is not well to mix 
more at a time than will coat one square foot of wall, as 
it quickly becomes too hard for use, and continues to in- 
crease its hardness for three weeks. Great care must be 
taken to prevent any moisture from mixing with the cement 
For a wall that is merely damp, it will be suflSdent to lay 
on one coating of the cement, about one-eighth of an iodi 
thick ; but should the wall be more than damp, or wet, it 
vrill be necessary to coat it a second time. Plaster made 
of lime, hair, and plaster of Paris, may be afterwards 1^ 
on the cement This cement, when put in water, wHl 
suffer neither an increase nor diminution in its wogfat— 
The Builder. 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S EYES. 
SXRAHGB as it may sound, certain it is that the regard we 
uniyersallj pay to other people's eyes, puts us to more 
trouble and expense than almost anything else. There 
are numbers who would be fifir wealthier and more com- 
fortable, eyen with the tenth part of their incomes, than 
they now are, were but their fellow-mortals deprived of 
vision, or instead of eyes endowed with the &culty of see- 
ing, had merely those *8tar* and ^dianiiond' proxies for 
them which poets bestow upon ladies, or with which they 
may be said literally to m-oculate theuL Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether such.poetical inoculation did not 
originate with some rhyming jeweller, we are tempted to 
give it as our opinion that people would bo infinitely better 
off than they now are, had their neighbours no optics, and 
themselves also occasionally no eyes, since our eyes fre- 
quently tempt us into silly extravagances, while our over^ 
amiable consideration for those of other people leads us 
into a thousand more. 

What sums of money are squandered away whether they 
can be afforded or not ; what trouble, what toil, what fuss, 
what vexation, are submitted to for no better reason than 
because our neighbours possess the power of looking at 
us ! How many respectable persons — for more * respect- 
able,' indeed, than discreet — have, owing to that unhappy 
circumstance, involved themselves in difficulties, all the 
more pitiable because no one pities them! Therefore, 
though by no means addicted to believe in popular super- 
stitions, we incline to fancy there must be some truth in 
that of the Neapolitans, which attributes a mischievous 
spell, called by them la Jettatura — a peculiar ill-forebod- 
ing and evil-working fiAscination — ^to the eye or glance of 
the malignant. Some such unfortunate sorcery there must 
undoubtedly be in the eyes of the * World,' compelling 
people, in spite of themselves, of their very best resolu- 
tions, and, in &ct, of all the firmness they can muster, to 
do what is frequently little short of madness on their part 
to attempt Did they, on the contrary, consult only Uieir 
own eyes, what an infinitude of trouble, vexation, and loss 
of both time^ and money folks might avoid, but to all of 
which they now submit, if not always cheerfully, yet, as 
matter of absolute necessity, and in order to gratify the 
eyesight of their acquaintance. Benevolent weakness ! — a 
weakness it undoubtedly is for the most part ; and, in some 
instances, the height of imprudence, folly, and absurdity 
likewise ; the benevolence, however, is not quite so certain,; 
for the self-sacrificelltus made is not invariably prompted 
by the most amiable motives. In the majority of cases, it 
is to be feared this seeming study of the taste of others in 
preference to our own, is at the bottom something worse 



than selfish, inasmuch as it is prompted not so much by 
any desire to gratify them, as to flatter one's own vanity, 
and excite the painfld admiration of envy. Those who aim 
at distinction by astonishing the world — that is, the world 
of their own acquaintance, or their own neighbourhood — 
do not consider that they must pay the penalty for it, and 
that if they do not exactly expose themselves to ridicule, 
they subject themselves to comments, disagr^able if not 
dangerous. Envy is apt to be malicious and satirical, 
astonishment to be inquisitive, and the mortified vanity of 
one's own * friends' to be the reverse of charitable and in- 
dulgent — in &ct, to be so lynx-eyed that it is not to be 
imposed upon by counterfeit metal, but at once detects the 
brummagem beneath the gilding. 

As if other people's eyes did not already tax us suffi- 
ciently in the way of what is called * keeping up appear- 
ances,' many even double or treble that tax in order to 
exaggerate appearances, and show themselves to the world 
in an expensive masquerade, till perhaps they end by be- 
coming really poor, merely through the pains they take to 
avoid the imputation of being thought so ; or rather, through 
the misplaced ambition of bdng considered tskt wealthier 
than they really are. The keeping up appearances is 
laudable enough ; but the art of doing so is not understood 
by everyone, for instead of regulating appearances accord- 
ing to a scale which they can consistently and uniformly 
adhere to, a great many persons set out in life by making 
appearances fiir beyond what they can Yifford, and beyond 
what they can * keep up * at all — at least, not without con- 
stant effort, pain, and apprehension. Society abounds 
with such tiptoe people — as they may well enough be de- 
scribed, since they assume the uneasy attitude of walking 
upon tiptoes, which, though it may do for travelling across 
a Turkey carpet or hearthrug, is ill suited for joumeying 
through life, on a. road, which though rugless, is iiBvertbe- 
lesa apt to be found rugged, and requires to be trodden 
firmly if we would keep our footing. 

Had people but resolution enough to be, not absolutely 
indifferent to or cynically regardless o^ but less solicitous 
about what others may ^nk of their conoems, of what a 
load of trouble might they at once relieve themselves ; for 
one half of the toil, the anxieties, and the &tigues of life, is 
occasioned by the struggling to out a figure in that great 
ceil de loeuf, the eye of the world. It is to please, or more 
correctly speaking, to impose upon that eye of maUcious 
influence, that, instead of enjoying what they already pos- 
sess, people are continually striving after more, though 
experience proves that more to be only an additional 
cypher — a null whose value is altogether arbitrary and 
imaginary, contributing nothing to their satisfaction, per- 
haps leaving them all the poorer, the gain being but 
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nominal, while the disappointment it brings with it is too 
reaL NeTerthelese, there is something to be said also on 
the contrary side, unless we would altogether deny the 
existence of those pleasures of the imagination which arise 
from contemplating the figure we make in other people's 
eyes ; or what amounts to the same thing, the figure we 
fancy that we there make. Unsparingly abused, as it is, 
by moralists, even poor human vanity does some good in 
the world, as well as no little mischief; for if it prompts 
some to indiscretion and folly, it also excites some to 
noble exertions, whose ultimate reward comes merely in 
the intangible shape of public opinion. Indeed, a little 
Tanity of that species, at least, which constitutes * the last 
infirmity of noble minds,' is a very necessary ingredient 
m a sound moral constitution. If we altogether * abstract 
what others feel, what others think,' our enjoyments be- 
come very contracted, and we plaoe ourselyes in the con- 
dition of Robinson Crusoe in his solitary island — Chappy 
mortal that he was, if happiness entirely depends upon 
being perfectly independent of other people's eyes. We, 
howeyer, who do not live in desert islands, cannot claim 
Robinson's privilege, but must pay regard — ^that is, a due 
regiu*d, to ^)pearances. True, exclaims boom reader, yet 
how are we to interpret that qualifying epithet, <due?' 
for though so very much depends upon it, it is so pliable and 
elastic in meaning, that it has no fixed meaning at alL 
Such is, we own, the feet, therefore every one must be left 
to take advice of Messrs Commonsense and Discretion, as 
regards his own particular case; and if that be followed, 
the du6 medium will be observed. 

If error there be at all, it will be safer on the side of too 
little than of too much ; a caution many would do well to 
attend to, because mistakes of the latter kind are most 
prevalent and most ruinous. It is a very bad symptom 
when people begin to talk of what they can contrive to 
afford, and make excuses to themselves for running into 
unnecessary expenses, upon the delusive plea that it is 
only so and so much, the only being perhaps about half 
the ultimate expense incurred. Such onUes, moreover, 
seldom come alone, but succeed each other, if not in troops, 
yet in long procession, like that of the royal visions in Mac- 
beth ; for if they be once admitted, to vitionctry wants there 
is no end. Hence nothing is more common than for people 
to get into a ' felse position,' a quagmire fh)m which they 
cannot always extncate themselves before it is too late, 
and all in consequence of their determination to outrival 
their acquaintance, eouU que coute. There Ib a certain 
kind of pleasure — less gross, doubtless, than those of eat- 
ing and drinking — in being the object of envy to one's 
< friends.' Still this pleasure is attended with many draw- 
backs upon it, not the least of these being, that the envied 
are, from their peculiar sensitiveness, very liable to become 
envious in turn, when their mortification is in proportion 
to their previous triumph. Those who attach so much 
importance to the opinion of the world as t« be unable to 
dispense with its finvour, are placed at the world's mercy. 
Their vanity renders them constantly beggars for admira- 
tion ; and if that be withheld, what should contribute to 
enjoyment becomes only a source of chagrin and vexation, 
though the one may be masked in Bmiles, and the other 
should put on an air of gaiety. 

After the philosopher, it is only the very proud man, or 
the very humble man, who is independent of other people's 
opinion ; the one because he sets no value upon its outward 
distinction, the other because he has no idea of aspiring to 
it ; whereas the mass of mankind are so dependent upon li, 
that they ei\joy life only in proportion as they obtain credit 
for doing so fhon their neighbours. Such, at least, is by fer 
too commonly the case, especially among that class who, 
being alr»idy in possession of all the reasonable comforts 
of life, have no other object of pursuit than its vanities, and 
who frequently sacrifice the substance of happiness to the 
mere shadow, toiling incessantly, and with flu* more pain- 
ful thought and anxiety, than do those who labour for th^ 
daily bread. Of such persons, the chief happiness consists 
in being thought happy : neither will that content them, 
ior they must also be thou^t happier than every one else 



moving in the same snhere. Strange that Hiose idtt ui 
at perfect liberty to please themselves, and to ooaeokeslT 
their own tastes, are precisely the persons who bm^ 
anxiously consult the tastes of others, and who aSs 
themselves to be domineered over and oantroUed bj tfe 
opinion of the world. Even those who ]^qiie Iheni^ 
upon being above prejudices, are not onfirequentlj tb 
dupes, as well as the slaves, of the * vrdgsr preji£oa' 
and the fanciful superstitions of Ikshion. 

Nevertheless, in this as well as in many other csms^n 
much may be said on both sides, that it becomes, npoitk 
whole, doubtful whether the defbrence so uiiversally pel 
to other people's opinions, and to other people's ejo, ii 
attended with more of evil or of good to societj. It hal 
very well for poets to rail at all pomp save that (^naton; 
all other luxuries except the luxury of vagabondismgh 
groves and through wilds ; or for moraUsts to rail at vamtj, 
its extravagances, and its vagaries. Moralists are dm 
manufiMtnrers, and therefore do not choose to see t^ I 
is the very vanity they so ranch abuse which helps to sap> 
port our manufectures and our commerce, whica impaiii 
vigour to trade, and affords patronage to art Core ik 
world of its fondness for idle gauds ; top off from the Est 
of human wants those innumerable su iHs riiul tiee wUch oob- 
stitnte the most craving wants of those who 'vut far 
nothing,' and what would be the result f — a more oomplita 
stagnation of trade than was ever caused by a geaoil 
mourning. Within six months, <here would be t 'H»« 
long' holiday for half the shops in London, and half \k 
trades now carried on in it would be all but comi^^ 
ly annihilated. Tailors and dressmakers, mininen ui 
jewellers, might elclaim with the Bloor, * Our oeeopttut'i 



would serve just as well as the costliest cachmete ih&vL 
Nor would the strange revolution be conflned to nttttm 
of dress and personal appearance alone, but wooki exted 
itself to everything now intended to gratify the sight, or to 
be imposing in the eyes of our neighbours. Deny it wko 
will, it is for their eyes rather than our own that we far- 
ni!^ our houses * in style,' and fill our rooms with a tko- 
sand nicknackeries, not only useless in themselva, Inrt 
which afford little other gratification than what is banowed 
fh>m the idea of the admiration or the envy they may ex- 
cite in others. If there be any one thing in which the met 
indulgence of our own eyes would be ample enjoyncrt h 
itself apart fh>m all extrinsio considerations, it ▼odi 
assuredly be painting. Tet who would buy pictoree if le 
satisfoction was to be limited to the mere i^easure of los- 
ing at them by himself T It is ihe pleasure of posseosBi 
not that of looking at such things, which secures purchasen 
for them, and that not only among those who can w^ 
appreciate and enioy them as worfis of art, but those a)» 
to whom they are in themselves objects of indiffereooe, acd 
valuable only on account of the sort of distinotioB tkcy 
confer; so true is Pope's admirable couple^ 

' Abeiraot what others feel, vhat others think. 
All pleasores sicken, and all glories sink.' 
Lord Chesterfield, therefore, displayed more of malice tlm 
of his usual worldly sagadty, when he said of a BobUow 
who had built a very handsome front to his maB8ios,Uit 
he should go and live just opposite, in order that be iDi),fi 
have the satisfiustion of constantly seeing it Pity tliat it 
did not occur also to Chesterfield, that were he to haw 
ridden on horseback beside his own carriage, he himse" 
also might have ci^oyed the si^ cf the armorial bearish 

on its panels. 

Truly, were it not for the sake ef other people's ^ 
there would be very small encouragement to any of tw* 
arts which minister iA more than our necessities, *?^^ 
both multiply and refine the neeet$ariet of cbiKwd^^ 
Neither is the magic influence ef tho^ eyes •l^o^"*^^ 
productive of food in regard to other mattvY thal»|^ 
above alluded to. On the contrary, it is quite woodeffti 
to observe what a sudden and exceedingly happy cbange 
for the better th^ frequently prod^^wgwfd to taii* 
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aad dlspMttkm. Two pertom— w« lM?t to iiie reftdsr to 
doddo if married— who ba^o bean «th«r ralkiDg or snap- 
ping at •Mb other eo long as there were only ftmr ^ee m 
the room, will all at onoe become as mild as lambs, or as 
affeotioiiate as two dores, should em but a single other pair 
of eyeeiatrade upon them. Whether the j be otherwise par- 
tionlarl J agreeable or not, sociity is certainly oompoaed of 
most amiable, good4empered, and obliging pei^le-^atis- 
fled with themselTes, and wett<lispoeed to be delighted 
with trerybody and ererything around them. ^80 long as 
the spell lasts, a whole party are transfbrmed into the 
pleasantest persons in the world; and in what consiBts this 
wonder-working spell, exoept in other people's ^est unless 
we attribute some portion of it, as indeed we ought, to 
other people's ears ; Ibr the metamorphose estcnds to words 
and Toloe as well as looks, and if many a linegar fkce is 
thus, for a while, conTorted into one of honey, lo too do the 
war-tnuopet tones of many a Toice subside to the soft and 
duloet breathings of a flute. It is a thousand j^ties that 
the happy change thus effected should be of such brief 
duration; that the amiability so skilftilly paraded, should, 
in many cases, be only a masquerade character sustained 
fbr the erening ; and that» on returning home, many should 
throw off their oaptiTating masouerade dress, UMlp^ ^ 
their old clothe^ by resuming ^eir old hdbiU, The dis- 
habille of dress is one of the Dririleges of home, but the 
dishabille of dispositioa and oehariour, of Toioe, looks, 
and temper, is so flu* from being a pririlege, that it consti- 
tutes its misery, and deprives it of all its charms. It Is 
precisely when they are at liome, and with no other society 
than tlieb own ikmily, that persons ought to keep theu: 
tempers and dispositions in fuU dret$i and to be most of 
lUl upon their guard, all external check upon their con- 
duct being remored. Happy, indeed, would it be flyr us 
all, eren the wisest and best of us, if we could uniformly 
be as perftct as we strive to appear in other people's eyes. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 8KETCHSS. 

MSS mZABSTH TBT. 

Kbs Elua^eth Fry was the third daughter of the late John 
Oumey of Earlham Hall, near Norwich. Her childhood 
was characterised by strong affection and great mental 
rivadty. She early erinced an angelic disposition to alle- 
viate the cares and soothe the sorrows of all those around 
her who needed sympathy and aid. As she increased in 
years, her inclination and powers of doing good extended 
and strengthened, the youthflil stirrings of benevolence 
gradually became principles of philanthropy, and the kind 
and spontaneous actions of her juvenile years were pei- 
formed in her opening womanhood firom a sense of Chris- 
tian duty. She took especial pleasure m or^inising and 
superintending a school upon her fiither's premises for the 
indigent children of Earlham and the surrounding parishes, 
and the effect which her mild authority and judicious 
instructions produced upon these hitherto neglected little 
ones, was a powerful illustration of the potency of gentle 
means, when employed to guide the young in the path of 
learning, or to raise them from moral debasement Not- 
withstanding this and several similar benevolent pursuits. 
Miss Gumey's attachment to worldly pleasures was not 
compatible with that grarity of deportment and subdued 
mil<mess of manners common to the members of the pez^ 
suasion to which she subsequently belonged, her natural 
vivacity, and the compamonship <^ those who made plea- 
sure their pursuit, having a tendenoy to diride her mind 
with the practical and holy (^rations of benevolence. But 
* infinitely higher and b«iter things than the follies and 
vanities of polished life, awaited this interesting ^oung 
person,' says the writer of her obituary in the * Fnends 
Aanoal Monitor.' She was affected by a disease which 
assumed a serious character, and she thus became awak- 
ened to a true sense of the instability of human lift and 
the vanity of those inferior j^leasures which have not their 
■ooroe in ih% higher principles of our nature, but depart 
with ow capabilities of eigoying thaniL Soon afUr hoc 



iUness, die was powerftilly awakened to a knowledge of 
her relation to God, and of her relation to mazJund in 
their character ^ brethren in Christ, through the ministry 
of an American friend, the late William Savery. She for- 
sook the pleasures which had hitherto dirided hm mind 
and time, and in the bosom of her fSunUy cultivated those 
social and endearing qualities which render home a temple 
of the affections, make woman a priestess of love, imd 
elevate the hearth into an altar of peace and unity. She be- 
came the joy and comfort of her widowed fother and of her 
ten brothers and sisters; and in her own fiunilyslie schooled 
her hewt to that abandonment of sell; and anxiety for the 
good of others, which inspired her with a Christian philan- 
thropy scarcely paralleled, and a courage which was 
superior to obstaruction, danger, or immoral obduracy, and 
rendered her an invincible conqueror in her crusade against 
vice ui its most hardened and appalling forms. 

Jn the year 1800, when she was twenty years of age, 
Miss-Gumey became the wife of^Mr Joseph Fry, a banker 
ia Xiondon, and settled in a house connected with her hus- 
band's business, in the very heart of the Great Babylon. 
It may easily be supposed, that in the metropolis, objects 
and scenes of especial interest would firequently be pre- 
sented to this benevolent lady, and that her active philan- 
thropy and holy aspirations for human weal would not 
be blunted in consequence of her new relations as a be- 
loved wifo and tender mother. The poor found in her an 
untiring bene&ctress and a willing friend. She visited their 
lowly lu>mes, and, if she found them worthy, their wants 
were effectually relieved. 

Shortly after her marriage, Mrs Fry became impressed 
with the opinion * that it would be required of her to bear 
public testimony to the efficaoy of that divine grace by 
which she had been brought to partake of the joys of Qod's 
salvation;' and When sJ^ had reached the uiirtieth year 
of her age, she began to spea^ in the religious meetings of 
the Friends. Her exhortations were marked by peculiar 
humility and much persuasive sweetness of manner, and 
she was early engaged with the unity of the monthly meet- 
ing to which she belonged, in paying religious visits to 
Friends and others of various denominations. And now 
we have arrived at Uie most remarkable era of her lifo — 
at that period which begins the history of her glorious 
oareer <^ reformation, when, strong in foith and charity, 
she entered the receptacles of the outcast and impious, and 
bore to the hearts of the demoralised criminals, human 
sympathy and heavenly hope. Newgate, that grave of 
pollution, whose name we were taught to associate with 
all that was dark and foarftU, was visited about 1812 by 
Birs Fry, who was induced to inspect it by representa- 
tions of its condition made by some members of the Society 
of Friends. The prison had been constructed to hold about 
480 prisoners, but 800 and even 12U0 had been immured 
wiUun its walls. Mrs Fry found the fomale side in a most 
deplorable and indescribable condition. Nearly 800 women, 
sent th^e for every species and gradation of crime- 
some untried, and therefore presumably innocent — others 
under sentence of death — were promiscuously huddled to- 
gether in the two wards and two cells whidi were after- 
wards iq;q»ropriated to the untried, whose numbers were 
even inconveniently large for the limited space. Here the 
criminals saw their friends and kept their multitude of 
children, and here they also cooked, washed, took their 
victuals, and slept They lay down on the floor, sometimes 
to the number of 120 in one ward, without even a mat for 
bedding, and many of them very miserably chid. They 
openly drank ardent spirits, and their horrible imprecar 
tions broke upon Uie ears of this pure-minded and noble 
lady, mingled with offensive and disgusting epithets. 
Everything was filthy and redolent of disgusting effluvia. 
No prison ftmctionary liked to visit them, and the governor 
persuaded Birs Fry to leave her watch in his office, assur- 
ing her that his presenoe would not prevent its being torn 
from her; and a« if to illustrate the frightfol extent to 
which vice and wretchedness can sink our nature and 
deaden our feeUngs, two women were seen in the act of 
stripping a dead ohild for the purpose cf olothisg a living 
_ iizea Dy vj^^Vv^pa: 
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one. It must be recollected that this is no exaggerated 
tdctore of that den of pollution, Newj^&te, in those days. 
Mrs Fry's own simple yet powerftal testimony is before us, 
and she thus expresses herself: ' All I tell thee is a &int 
pictore of the Yeality ; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, 
the ferodous manners and expressions of the women to- 
wards each other, and the abandoned wickedness which 
everything bespoke, are quite indescribable.' We do not 
know which quality most to admire in this magnanimous 
woman — the exalted sympathy which recognised in these 
outcasts a common humanity, or the heroic courage which 
supported her in her ministrations of lore and mercy. She 
clothed many of the children and some of the women, and 
read passages of the Bible to them in such soft and silvery 
tones, that latent feeling awoke in their bosoms, and the 
big tears started into many an eye. She left that prison 
with a strong conviction that much might be done ; but 
circumstances intervened for three years to render efforts 
on her part inoperative. 

About Christmas, 1816, she resumed her visits, and 
found that much improvement had been made by the Jail 
Committee; especially, the females had additional accom- 
modation oono^ed to them ; they were provided with mats, 
and gratings had been erected to prevent close communi- 
cation between the criminals and their visiters. Still the 
chief evil remained unremedied — all the women were play- 
ing cards, reading improper books, begging, or fightii^ for 
the division of the money thus acquired ; and a fortune- 
teller was imposing upon the credulous and ignorant pri- 
soners with her absurd divinations. There were continual 
complunts of want of employment, and declarations that 
profitless idleness had only been substituted for active vice. 
Mrs Fry's first undertaking was the education of about 
seventy children, who, in this abode of iniquity, were wan- 
dering about unheeded, which was no sooner proposed, than 
the most abandoned mothers thanked her with tears in 
their eyes for her benevolent intentions, and young women 
crowded round her, and prayed in pathetic eagerness to 
be admitted to her projected school. 

Application was now made to the governor of Newgate, 
sheriffs of London, and the reverend prison ordinary. 
These gentlemen cordially approved of her intentions, 
but they intimated * their persuasion that her ^orts 
vxmld be utterly frmtlest* So little seal did they mani- 
fiest in furtherance of this scheme of piety, that an official 
intimation informed Mrs Fry that tnere was no vacant 
place in the prison fit for school purposes. But she 
was not disheartened; she mildly requested to be admit- 
ted once more alone among the women, that she might in- 
vestigate for herself She soon discovered an empty cell, 
and the school was opcmed the very next day. Mrs Fry 
was accompanied by a young lady, who had visited New- 
gate for the first time, and who had generously enlisted 
under the banner of philanthropy, to assist in the work of 
reclamation so gloriously begun by her exalted friend. 
When they entered the prison school, the railing was 
crowded by women, many of whom were only half clothed, 
struggling for fh>nt situations, and vociferating most vio- 
lently. The young lady felt as if she had entered a den 
of wild beasts, and when the door closed and was locked 
upon her, she shuddered at the idea of being immured with 
such a host of desperate companions. The first day's work, 
however, surpassed the utmost expectations of Mrs Fry, 
and the only pain she experienoed, was that of reusing 
numerous pressing applications from young women, who 
prayed to be taught and employed. The assurances and 
zeal of these poor forlorn creatiures, induced Mrs Fry and 
her companion to project a school where the tried women 
should be taught to read and work. When this idea was 
first expressed to the friends of the projectors, it was de- 
clared to be visionary and impracticable. They were told 
that the work introduced would be stolen ; that women so 
long habituated to crime and idleness were the most irre- 
elaimable of the vicious; that novelty might, for a time, 
induce apparent attention and a temporary observance of 
rule, but that the change would not be lasting. In ^ort, 
fidlure was predicted with almost oracular confldenoo. 



Nothing could induce the ladies, however, to abandon fkdr 
forlorn and almost unsupported enterprise: from euth 
they turned their eyes to heaven, and when men fonook 
them, they asked aid of God and took courage. They <fe- 
cUred that if a committee could be found wbu^ woold sbve 
the labour, and a matron who would engage to live in tb 
prison night and day, they would undfurt^ke the expen- 
ment — that is, they wovild Jind employment for the woii» ; 
they would procure Ainds for the prosecution of their s^ene 
till the city could be induced to relieve them of the ezpcoae; 
and they promised to become responsible for the proporj 
intrusted to the prisoners. Volunteers for this glorious lo^ 
rice immediately presented themselves ; the wife of a derg^ 
man and eleven members of the Society of Frioids dechni 
their willingness to suspend every other engagement and 
calling, an4 to devote tiiemselves to this good work, aad 
fidthfUlly they did their self-imposed duty. They almoet 
entirely lived amongst the prisoners; not a day or hcnr 
passed but some of them were to be found at tbeir po^ 
sharing the employments and meals of their protegees, cr 
abstemiously instructing their pupils, from morning t31 
long after ^ close of day. Yet all their toils, and tb 
progress of those for whose advantage they laboural, wen 
insufficient to eradicate the scepticism of some who viewed 
their exertions. The reverend ordinary admired their in- 
trepid devotion ; but he assured Mrs Fry that her designi 
would inevitably faU, The governor cheered her intb 
words of sympathy, but those who possessed his o on fid e nre 
were accustomed to hear him declare ' that he could not 
see the possibility of her success.' But that charity wfaid 
* hopeth all things and believeth aU things,' was stnmg 
within her; she looked to the goal, and not to tiie is^e- 
diments in her path ; she looked beyond the means to tiie 
consummation ; she was wiling souls from the meshes aad 
snares of sin, and she sought under God to lead her erriaf 
sisters into tiie fold of grace. She presented herself to ibe 
sheriffs and governor, and nearly one hundred womoi were 
brought before them, who solemnly engaged to yield tk 
strictest obedience to all the regulations <^ tfacar heroic 
benefiictress. A set of rules was accordingly promulgated, 
and the ric^ which the prisoners had formerly ftHtered 
were discarded and disclaimed. After a month's private 
exertion, the corporation of London was inrited to bdioM 
the effects of these noble women's labours. The bid 
mayor, sheriffs, and several aldermen attended. The pn- 
soners were assembled, and, in acordance with the usual 
practice, one of the ladies read a chapter in the Bible, wha 
the prisoners proceeded to their various employments. 
What a change was here to the accustomed tamidt, filtli, 
and licentiousness of former days ! Their attention to tk 
reading of the Scriptures ; their modest deporbnent, ol»> 
dience, and respectftil demeanour ;.4ind the cheerfiilneBe 
visible on their fiices, conspired to exdte the wonder and 
admiration of all who beheld them. They were no lonfs 
a herd of irreclaimable creatures, whose sympathies wA 
the world were destroyed, and for whom the world had do 
longer any sympathy. Kindness had awakened reciprocal 
sentiments in their breasts, and mankind could no longer 
deny the possibility of their reclamation to the ranks d 
humanity. The prison had ceased to be a nursery d 
crime ; its cells no longer resounded with the laugh d 
women dead to hope and shame; the bitter imprecation 
and the scoff of hardened hearts had died away; and peace, 
cleanliness, and order, reigned under the influence of those 
true sisters of charity — ^Mrs Fry and her assistants. l%e 
magistrate to mark their appreciation of this system, in- 
corporated it with the Newgate code of regulations. Tbe}r 
empowered the ladies to punish the reft-actory by tempo- 
rary confinement, undertook to defray part of Uie matron's 
sustentation, and loaded the ladies witii thanks and blea^ ' 
ings. 

A year passed away, and stall the little band of plnlaa- 
thropists was cheered by progression; infidelity fell bcAre 
indubitable truth; and success, confirmed by so long & 
trial, at last forced conviction on those who had doubted 
and predicted fiiilure, and all who beheld the vast obange • 
which had been effected, expressed their satiHfliMwm sad i 
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astoiUBhinent at the great improyement which had taken 
place in the conduct of the females. Mrs Fry did not 
confine herself to the amelioration of prisons exclusively ; 
she fisited lunatic asylums with the same high and 
holy purpose. It was her habit when she did so to 
sit down quietly amongst her aflOicted fellow-mortals, and, 
amidst the greatest turbulence, begin to read in her 
sweetest tones some portion of the Bible. Gradually the 
noise around her would cease, eager ears would be bent 
to drink the music of her Toice, and at last attention and 
silence would reign around her. On one occasion, a young 
man was obserred to listen attentively, although ordhiarily 
one of the most turbulent and violent of the patients. He 
became subdued, even to tears. When Mrs Fry ceased 
reading, the poor maniac exclaimed to her, * Hush, the 
angels have lent you their voices!* Fancy and reason 
combined could not have offered a more beautiftil complir 
ment to goodness and benignity. 

It was Mrs Fr/s regular practice to attend at Newgate 
on a particular morning of the week to read the Scriptures 
to the prisoners. The prison was open to any visiters 
whom she chose to admit, and her readings were attended 
both by our own countrymen and foreigners, among whom 
were many of rank and power. These were most Greeting 
re-unions, both to those who came as visiters, and they 
who claimed especially these services. 

Mrs Fry's attention was not wholly absorbed by New- 
gate. The female prisoners in other parts of the dty were 
ministered to by her. In the prosecution of her plans of 
reformation, she was senerously supported by the dty 
authorities, and successive secretaries of state seconded her 
benevolent views. The British Ladies' Society for the Re- 
formation of Female Prisoners owes its origin to her ex- 
ertions ; and a similar system of reform, by means of as- 
sociated committees, was begun in many prisons in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Mrs Fry's indefatigable zeal for good, induced her to 
press her views upon tibe governments and monarchs of the 
continental nations; and she and every lover of humanity 
had the inestimable satis&otion of sedng her plans adopted 
in France, Holland, Denmark, Russia, Switzerland, Prussia, 
several of the minor German States, and in Philadelphia 
and other parts of the United States of America. BIrs Fry 
materially promoted her objects by the publication of a 
pamphlet, m which she promulgated her views on the 
species of prison discipline necessary for females, and of 
the only sound principles of pimishment. Death punish- 
ments, in her estimation, were completely inefficacious in 
stopping the progress of crime, and she disapproved of 
Ihem also upon loftier grounds than that of expediency : 
she did not condemn the Draco-like proceedings of our jus- 
ticiary flrom maudlin theory. She often visited the cells of 
condemned criminals on the day or night before their execu- 
tion : she saw the agony of soul endured by some, the insolent 
bravado manifested by others, and she observed that death 
punishment generally produced an obduracy in its vic- 
tims, which reacted on their criminal observers, or those 
who came to gaze on the last scene of alL Mrs Fry and 
her associates had voluntarily conceded to them by govern- 
ment the care and superintendence of convict-ships for fe- 
males about to be transported to New South Wales, and 
so important were their improvements, and judicious their 
regulations in this department, that the colonial authorities 
fr^uently transmitted thm their gratefhl acknowledg- 
ments. All the poor convicts were supplied with several 
articles necessary for their comfort, and each was carefUUy 
provided with a copy of the Holy Scriptures. 

Mrs Fry's name is prindpally connected with her prison 
labours; but her humanity was boundless. She had sym- 
pathy for every species of distress, and a band to aid in every 
object of human amelioration. By her influence— the influ- 
ence of humble piety and active virtue — she stimulated many 
individuals possessing the power, to institute district so- 
deties for the effectual relief of tiie destitute and the house- 
less, and also fbr the educating of those ne^ected children 
whose only tuition had previously been that of crime. 
8be chiefly assisted in t|ie formation of libraries for the use 



of the coastguard, in all their stations round the British 
isles. 

In 1818 Mrs Fry visited Scotland in company with 
her brother Joseph John Gumey, and her sister-in-law 
Elizabeth Fry ; and in 1827 she visited Ireland. Still the 
same benevolent spirit guided her. It may be emphatically 
said that she * went about doing good.' In foreign lands 
or in her own country, she meekly yet fearlessly interceded 
for the persecuted and oppressed, and to her is attribut- 
able much of that enlargement of the liberty of consdence, 
and the softening of the rigours of prison disdpline, which 
has taken place in Europe of late years. 

The King of Prussia courted the firiendship of this great 
and good woman ; and in 1842, when on a visit to this coun- 
try with his queen and fiunUy, he visited her at Upton. 
By his particular request, she met him at the mansion- 
house, between the hours of public wol'ship, on Sunday, 
30th January, and they pass^ two hours in conversation 
together, at the close of which the king expressed a strong 
desire to meet her in Newgate, at her rc»uling next day. 
She met him in company with her brother and sister, and 
the wife of the mayor. Lady Pirie. The kmg was attended 
by several noblemen, fordgn and English. He led Mrs 
Fry through the passages and apartments of the prison, 
until they reached the seats placed for them at the extrem- 
ity of a line of tables, at which the prisoners, attentive and 
serious, were arranged. A solemn silence ensued. Mrs 
Fry then read the 12th chapter of Romans and a psalm. 
Stillness again rdgned for a short space, and then sne ad- 
dressed all present, adverting to the perfect equality of all 
men in the sight of God, declaring that if^ through the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we are brought to become his 
disdples, we are made one in him, even from the lowest 
and most degraded of the poor prisoners before her to the 
sovereign at her side. Mrs Fry then knelt in prayer, the 
king kneeling down beside her, and in an extemporaneous 
effusion of great fervour and sweetness, she prayed in be- 
half of the prisoners, and also for his mi^esty's sanctifica- 
tion througn the Holy Spirit This solemn and affecting 
service being concluded, the king accompanied Mrs Fry to 
her own residence. 

In the summer of 1843 Mrs Fry visited Paris for the 
last time, and concerted with several benevolent friends 
for the prosecution of works of goodness and charity. After 
her return home she became seriously indisposed, and the 
symptoms were such as to alarm her friends and family; 
yet she bore her trouble with Christian resignation, and 
recognised in all her pains the hand of God. As the spring 
of 1^ advanced, her health was so flur restored as to pei^ 
mit her to ride out occasionally, and in the summer she 
joined her friends in public worship. On this occasion 
she was accompanied by several members of her family, 
and her son, William Storrs Fry, sat bedde her, and ten- 
derly watched his feeble parent Alas for the uncertainty 
of life and strength ! He, vrith two of his children, was 
shortly afterward^ removed from the fkmily drcle, and his 
afflicted parent saw him pass away before her. She again 
attended the religious meeting of Friends at Plaistow, on 
Uie 18th of October, and addressed those assembled with 
great clearness and power. She gradually regained 
strength, and was enabled once more to resume her minis- 
try of love. Near the close of the summer of 1846, she 
went with her husband to Ramsgate, an earnest hope being 
entertained that change of air and scene would benefit her. 
She attended a little meeting at Drapers, and repeat- 
edly engaged in religious service among the few Friends 
there. She distributed a great many Bibles; and a ship 
crowded with German emigrants, bound for Texas, was 
provided with one for each of the passengers. 

A few days before her death she applied to the oommittee 
of the British and Fordgn Bible Society concerning the 
purchase of a supply of copies of the Scriptures. The 
committee, through their secretary, informed her that she 
should recdve them gratis, and that they fslt it a privilege 
to drculate tiiem Uurough her ministrations. They also 
sent her, as a token of esteem, a copy of their first transla- 
tion of one of the gospels in the CMnese language. She 
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rtts engaged In prcjeets Affecting the weal of mankind to 
he very boar in which ahe was seized with her fatal Ul- 
less. On the erening of Saturday, the 11th of October, 
1845, slight symptoms of paralysis were apparent Early 
text morning, when very ill, she alluded to the conflict 
r hich nature then endured, adding, * But I cm sofe,* In 
i short tame after, she uttered a short prayer to God, and 
ifter this all consciousness appeared to forsake her. About 
bur o'clock on the morning of the 12th, her pure spirit 
eft its frail tenement of clay and ascended to Him who 
jave it 

The history of Mrs Pry can hardly be said to end with 
ier death. The deeds men do often die with them ; not so 
vrith hers. Her spirit of active benevolence has been 
transmitted to many, and the works she promoted are car^ 
ried on by others who have been impelled to engage in them 
by her example. A monument to her memory is in con- 
templation, and that monument is such a one as her meek 
and humble spirit could have alone tolerated. < Funds are 
being raised to establish, in connexion with the name of 
Mrs Fry, an institution for the temporary refUge of female 
prisoners who are anxious to refbrm thdr lives, and to be 
admitted once more into the bosom of society. They will 
be enabled to obtain food and shelter for a few weeks, un- 
til, under the discreet advice and assistance of the com- 
mittee of ladies, who daring Mrs Fry's lilb had been her 
associates, these unfortunate persons may be placed in 
asylums or penitentiaries, or be passed to their parishes, 
or, in the cases of young and jpetty transgressors, may be 
restored to their parents or fnends, when, after their pro- 
bation, they have given evidence of repentance and amend- 
ment* Many members of the Society of Friends, with the 
most distinguished of the aristocracy and others of our 
community, together with Prince Albert and tiie ^ng of 
Prussia, have subscribed fbr and countenanced this boie- 
volent project We cannot leave our subject without as- 
suring our readers that this eminently good woman waSy 
supported in her manifold labours by a constant &ith in 
Christ, and an assurance of divine aid. May the humblest 
in life's lowly course be similarly strengthened, and, ac- 
cording to their means, may they profit by her example 
of love and charity. In closing this memoir, for the ma- 
terials of which we have been mainly indebted to an emi- 
nent philanthropist and fKend of Mrs Fry, we extract the 
following truthful and beautifUl tribute to her worth, writ- 
ten in 1816 by Francis Jeflfrey: — *We cannot envy the 
happiness which Mrs Frv must enjoy fh)m the conscious- 
ness of her own great a<mievement8, but there is no happi- 
ness or honour of which we should be so proud to be par- 
takers ; and we seem to relieve our own hearts of t^eir' 
share of national gratitude in thus placing on her simple 
and modest brow that truly civic crown, which fhr out- 
shines the laurels of conquest or tJie coronals of power, and 
can only be outshone itself by those wreaths oi imperish- 
able glory which await the champions of fluth and charity^ 
in a higher state of existence.' 

EDUCATIONAL EBPORTS— ENGLAND. 

In the present paper we resume our notices of the state of 
education south of the Tweed, as exhibited in the Reports 
of the Government Inspectors, addressed to the Committee 
of Council on Education. These, while they introduce us 
to much that is vicious and deplorable, contain, on the 
other hand, many examples of praiseworthy efforts, in 
which we meet with facts that testify to the existence of a 
valuable though scattered amount of disinterestedness. 
* Every one,' says Mr Allen, in his Report on Schools in 
the Southern District, * must decide for himself &^ to his 
own responsibilities; in such a matter we are not com- 
missioned, and we are not qualified to act as judges of 
those around us. And yet, I suppose, that no one could 
go as an observer through one or two of oar agricnltval 
counties without having it suggested to bia mind that^ per- 



haps, it wotild be well fbr many oonntry g^itionen, eva 
as regards their mere temporal advantage, if they nen 
seriously to put to themselves the questiMi— What pn^ 
tion tiie sum that they contribiite towards th« maiiiteBSMi 
of sehools fbr the poor bears to any one of the aanval itau 
of what is spent \tptm that which cannot but be regirU 
as simple luxury, and which offers no real or lasting pro- 
peotofanyreoompenseofgood. A sense of the respora- 
biUticB attadied to property is happily, year by year, pit 
mg ground in the country, and, doubtless, the more tku 
conviction is acted upon, the more reaaonably may ti 
hope fbr the stability of the commonwealth, aa well u &i 
the greater happhiess, present and ftitore^ of each iodi. 
vidual mmber.' 

A reference to the tabular statements acoompanyiiig tk 
reports affords most convincing proof of the urgtnt nee» 
sity that prevails fbr the effioisnt 'irftMinhmfnt of Nonul 
Schools, where teachers may be properly trained ere thf 
take upon themselves the office of histruotors of the yoim^ 
In the tables drawn up by the gentleman whose name ha 
just been quoted, we find such entries as the following ii 
his remarks on the actual condition of schools >—* Muter 
appears to me sadly deftoient in temper and skilL' 'Mtslv 
not efficient' < The master has a trade, to wUdi he sppi- 
rently pays more attention than to his schooL' 'InteCi- 
genoe of the children but little exercised.' 'Not nnxli 
real instmotion given.' < Master an old soldier, orderij.' 
These, but very tsw sekoted ftom a multitade, win eoam 
a fhint idea of the sort of teaching to be fbund m Tibge 
schools in England, but which, in. more minute detill, if- 
sume a form of evil requiring instant remedy. Tbt nme 
writer iellf us, < I visited a parish wh»e the ekrgjnni 
infbrmed me that be had a sdiool, where also then wni 
small endowment, a wealthy landed proprietor disposed t« 
do whatever might appear desirable for the poor of tk 
place, and a clergyman who, fh>m all I heard of lea. 
seemed both able and willing to supply the temporal iiBK 
of the flock intrusted to his charge. Hare, bowenr, nds 
the name of the school, I was directed to a room ia tbi 
rear of a shop, about ten feet lyy twelve, in which, viti 
my hat on, I could barely stand upright ; the floor vtf 
crowded with benches, on which some two dosen ebildni 
were mtting in ranks, doaely paoked, many without i^ 
visible means of employing iSbxkr time. The mistress i4 
In the shop, having left the children in the care of a gill 
who was standing amidst the crowd with an infimt in H 
arma; the atmosphere so oppressive and disagreeable td 
I could not wonder at the teaehtr finding excuses fcrbei^ 
absent £rom her post Ididnot stay here to exuBiMtl 
children; the room was so imperfbctly ventilated tbiti 
was not possible for the children to apply themselns I 
their work, and I was glad to esci^ to the fireeb sb; M 
I have little hope, fVom what I saw both ot teaeiir d 
pupils, that any satisfhctoryresuHs could have been efioil^ 
in such a place. In another parish that I vinted, in i 
expectation of finding the teacher at worlE, I ftond 4 
schoolroom ampty and locked at eleven in the moa 
and I was credibly infivroMd tha4 it was no mwoi 
thing fbr the teacher to be away Ibr days together, tf 
that once in particular, during a long fhwt, he tbsatf 
himself fbr thirty days in sucoessioB, under the plot tbi 
having but one left he was afhud to venture alonf ^ 
road that led firom his house to tlM aohotimonvtil^ 
ice should bt dlssolTed by ft thaw.' k^kj^ l^ 
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Ills Bol garnrirfns ibat Mnplilttts of * inegnlarity of 
attendftnoe," or uiat cMldren do not ' tum out well,' should 
be finequeni while thej depend on suoh ineompetent sources 
for tiie inculcation of the principles which ou^t to guide 
them through lift. Mr Allen remarks, that tiie irregularis 
of the children's attendance, and the eariy age at whi<m 
they leaye school, are difficulties the amount of which can 
hardly be Ofenwied, especially in our rural parishes : but 
the best remedy for fhxm is the improrement of the school. 
Poor and ignorant as many of the parents are, dome will 
be found to make sacrifices to procure education for thdr 
children, if only the means for such education ss is really 
precious be wiUiin reach. 

Taming to the bri^ter side of the picture, we are in- 
formed that at Bilsoe (Bedfordshire) large and efficient 
schools are supported by the chief landowner, and, sinpi- 
larly, the beneficence of some ladies has supplied the 
wants of Shefford. At Turrey, there is a remarkable and 
most happy instance of a squire devoting all his time to 
the care of his poorer ndgnbours, being on the Sunday 
the schoolmaster, and during the week the gratuitous phy- 
sician of those who haye not sufficient means to supply 
themselyes with proper medical adrice, he baring attended 
the hospitals in town for two successive seasons to qualify 
himself for his work. ' At Clophill, the curate, with some 
assistance from untrained teachers, is himself the master of 
a very pleasing school that is assembled three days a week. 

In a table St the amount of salaries of more than 200 
teachers in the Southern District, we find 10 who receive 
less than £15 per annum ; 80 under £25 ; 82 under £85 ; 
27 under £45 ; 11 under £66 ; 2 under £05 ; 2 under £76 ; 
1 under £85 ; 1 under £105 ; the best paid of these are in 
Kent and Surrey, and the worst paid are found in Berk- 
shire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, ^fiiis table of itself shows 
tiie low estimate entertained of the position and claims of 
a teacher of the poor; a dole near akin io starvation is 
considered ample remuneration for tiiose to whom Is iur 
trusted the guidance of thousands of children. The great 
want is that of properly trained teachers; and to secure 
these, we must not only extend and improve the effidenoy 
of our training schools, but we must also with earnestness 
supplicate the landowners to make sacrifices for the pay- 
ment of proper salaries to teachers. The better oourse 
would'doubtless be for government to take the whole care 
of education into its own hands, in preference to leaving it 
to the chances of isolated efforts ; but fiuling this, there 
can be no question as to the advantages that would attend 
the enlightened exertions of the influential and the wealthy 
in the diffasion of elementary knowledge. The effectual 
carrying out of these would lead to conflict with many 
stubborn prejudices, best grappled with and removed by 
those who, from their station, are expected to be devoid of 
the prejudices that cling to ignorance. The repeated 
&]lure of wcU metot attempts may be traced as well to 
the want 'of ri^t riews among the promota!s as to the 
magnitude of the evU to be encountered. We mourn over 
the condition of those below us, but if we do not provide 
means for their good instruction, how much of the blame 
rests with ourselves t The vacuity of the mind gives a 
wonderfW advantage to our great enemy, and proves a 
temptation to intemperance and sensuality ; while indul- 
gence in these vices increases miserably the evil-Hilogging 
men's spirits, making them still more gross, listless, and 
barbarous. 

Mr Bellair says, in his Report on Schools in the West- 
ern District, that it has often happened to him in the course 
of his tour, when asking of the master whether any of the 
better educated in the neighbourhood took interest in his 
school, that he has repliec^ ' No one puts his fi)Ot within 
the door during the year except the clergyman of the pa- 
rish.' The statement has generally beoi followed with an 
ezpession of regret, accompanied with wishes tiiat sgme- 
thmg eould be done to arouse those possessed of wealth 
snd intelHgence to sympathise with him in his work. The 
new relations between master and servant which may 
spring up firom an extension of edueation must prove bene- 



slearly po^seived and acknowledged; and an enlightened 
conscience, with a due sense of the mutual dependence of 
the one upon the other, will produce alternate acts of 
kindness and of willing obedience, which must knit them 
together in closer bonds than those of a mere narrow 
worldly expediency, 

Mr Cook, in his lleport on Schools in the Bastem Dis- 
trict, in which London is included, states that of 8022 boys 
examined by him in the metropolitan schools, 1244 are 
learning lettsrs or are only able to read easy monosyllables ; 
1168 rMd very simple narratives ; 611 read with ease : of 
these a small proportion read Hogarth's History of Eng- 
land and similar works with ease and accuracy ; some fbw 
read with intelligence, with a correct intonation, and great 
fkdlity. In arithmetic, 1561 boys are learning the ele- 
mentary rules; 449 reduction and compound rules; 148 
rule of three, practice, &c. 1028 boys and 596 girls form 
letters or write words of simple form, f¥om script card or 
from the black board, upon slates ; 885 boys and 304 girls 
can write the Lord's Prayer and very easy -sentences ms- 
moriter; 272 boys and 120 giris can write the Catechism, 
Scripture texts, &c. 868 boys write in copybooks ; 296 
well, 894 decently, 178 imp^-ffectly. 879 girls write in 
copybooks; 124 well, 170 decently, 86 very imperfectly. 

Fjrom the metropolitan schools, which, firom their situa- 
tion, it would be expected would prove the most efficient, 
we tum to a table of schools in Norfblk, where, of 880 chil- 
dren, at an average age of ten years, 100 are learning to 
read, 116 read easy narrative, 114 read well; 76 write 
decently from dictation, 28 write and spell veiy well, 92 
write on paper. Among the causes contributing to the 
present low state of instruction in many elementary schools, 
certain defects in the methods of Instruction operate very 
extensively. Much time is g^erally lost in the element- 
ary reading lessons. In most of the schools, where the 
proportion of decent readers is extremely small compared 
with the numbers in attendance, the methods of teaching 
to read are not so worked as to keep all the children, or a 
reasonable proportion of them, in the several classes, em- 

Eloyed and attentive. These remarks apply with more or 
iaa force to the methods of teaching penmanship, spelling, 
and writing firom dictation. Arithmetic, again, is rarely 
taught upon a good system. Our present p'arochial school- 
masters, generally, have little idea that instruction in itself 
is an art If they had chosen the trade oi a shoemaker, 
or a tailor, or a carpenter, they would of course be fViUy 
alive to the necessity of learning the art of the trade they 
had chosen before they would attempt to practise it. The 
Same may be said generally of profusions ; no man would 
undertake the profession of a lawyer or a physician until 
he had made himself in some degree coliversant with the 
several branches connected with his occupation. But with 
regard to education, a man imagines that he may rush at 
once into it, and that no prerious instruction or studv is 
requisite to enable him to fiilfil properly the office he has 
chosen. In many schools; fh>m the course generally 
adopted, one would imagine that nothing but severity could 
induce children to do what is right, or that the master 
really found pleasure in punishing his scholars. On some 
occasions, I have observed him walking about the room, 
cane in hand, brandishing it over the heads of the children, 
who, trembling under the anticipated ^roke, have lost all 
sense of the lesson in which they were engaged, and with 
eyes wandering firom their book to the avenging rod, have 
brought upon themselves, as they caught the master's eye, 
the blow. At other times, I have witnessed a master step 
into a class where was some little inattention or disturth 
ance, and deal out boxes on the ear, blows on the head, 
and cuffs on the back,, promiscuously on all within his 
reach, and then, as though he had done all that duty re- 
quired him, return to his seat. Sometimes abuse is uttered 

in the same way, as * You, John , are the worst boy 

in school; everybody knows it, and I am sure you will 
come to no good.' And in more than one instance I have 
been pidned with hearing the fiiults of parents cast forth 
publicly before the school as matters ii reflection upon 
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In his Report on Schools in the Northern District, Mr Wat- 
kins mentions that the characteristics of the Northumbrian 
schools are intellediual activity, deficiency of discipline, 
and abundance of dirt It is curious in this latter respect 
to compare the state of the schools at Leeds with those at 
Newcastle. At one school in the north there were literally 
furrows of dust on the floor, in which the naked feet of the 
children seemed to delight to btmrow, I pointed it out to 
the master, who assured me that the school was carefully 
swept twice a>week, and that it had undergone this pro- 
cess only two evenings before. In this school the intelli- 
gence and delight of the children in their lessons were 
very striking, but they had little or no discipline. Whilst 
in Yorkshire, in schools of the same class, where, accord- 
ing to the suspended notice, there was * a place for every- 
thing, and every thing in its place ; a time for every thing, 
and every thing at its time,' perfect order and silence pre- 
vailed ; but it was difficult to obtain an answer from the 
children, not because they were more ignorant, but because 
they were less communicative than their more northern 
cotemporaries. It may be allowed to me to add here, 
that through all the manufacturing districts I have looked 
anxiously for the sickly and starved and stunted children 
which are so often described as the offering of its inhabi- 
tants. I can tiiankfully say that, with the exception of 
those children who came straight from the mill to the 
school, weary with their work, and, perhaps, in some cases 
dejected by its circumstances, I have looked in vain. They 
are not to be found in any number worthy of mention in 
our schools. Mr Watkins speaks fkvourably of the prac- 
tice of allowing boys and girls to sit in the same room, 
which was the rule in seventy-four of the schools visited 
by him. He believes that the mischief is £uicied rather 
than real, or at least that it has been much overrated. A 
more positive evil to the school arises, in my opinion, ttom 
the aobnuLture of very little children with others of a more 
advanced age. Where this is the case, the school can 
hardly make good progress. At all events, this acts as a 
continual * drag upon the wheel,' for the teacher's atten- 
tion must either be inconveniently given to the little ones, 
or the school will be in an intolerable state of noise and 
imrest I marked ten schools in Lancashire alone suffer- 
ing much from this hinderance. An infant school ought 
as constantly to be attached to the juvenile as a tender to 
a steam-engine. Without it there is no space for its neces- 
sary fuel. It may be well to observe here, that drawing 
is very lUrely taught in the schools under inspection — ^in 
only five or six which I have visited. As an aid to writ- 
ing well, and as a means of increasing the &culty of obser- 
vation, it is highly valuable, independentiy of its own more 
direct value. Might not a portion of the time now devoted 
to writing, especially in those cases where children are 
carelessly copying matter from foolish books, be benefici- 
ally applied to this study, so useful in after-life to the car- 
penter, the mason, and the mechanic in every branch of 
labour ? At a school in Lancashire, where geography was 
one of the subjects taught, I questioned the children about 
their native county. < What is there to the west of Lanca- 
shire, land or water?' After a long silence it was decided 
that there was * water for its western boundary.' * What 
water is it, a sea?' * Yes.' < What sea ?' Again the class 
was silent; at length the two readiest boys answered, *,the 
Bay of Biscay* and * the Pacific Ocean.' At one school in 
Yorkshire, I found that arithmetic was not taught. I asked 
the reason, * Because I know nothing about it,' was the 
honest reply. At another, in Lancashire, where the chil- 
dren were very ignorant, and crowded together in classes 
made like solid sheep-pens, I begged the master to put 
some questions to them, as I could get no axiswer. He 
took a book out of a comer cupboai^ (where it had not 
seen the light for many a day) and began : * Who wrote 
the Bible ? ' and then qualified this strange question, * that 
is, the greatest part of it ? ' * Moses,' was the answer given 
and allowed. * Who collected the Scriptures into books ? * 
Answer, * Gomorrah I ' The children had rarely been ques- 
tioned before, and the mere form of a question was a diffi- 
culty to them. The greater part of them were poor mill- 



children, ' short timers,' and a wHder set I h&ye rai^ 
seen. 

In his Report on Schools in the county of Derby, 1841-j 
Mr Allen says that he does not think the practioe <^mak^ 
children learn columns of spelling where the words u 
not classed according to any principle, except the meehari 
pal one of the number of syllables m each, ought to be a 
couraged. Exercises may be given in particular word) 
the etymology of which illustrates some general law, •!) 
occasionally, perhaps, in the spelling of words that son^ 
alike but are different in sense; but in general it seen 
that spelling might be sufficientiy taught hy qxteetkn 
ing the scholars after each reading lesson in the spelliij 
of the more difficult words, aiid by a careful correction i 
lessons in composition or from dictation written on tbd 
slates. The memory of children is too precnous a store 
house to be burdened with the spelling of words of ftmra 
five syllables, which wUl probably be seldom used by iha 
in after-life. 

It may not be out of place here to mention a subject 
says Mr Watkins, to which attention has lately been mud 
directed — ^the residences of teachers. In only fiftynme, ool 
of the schools which I have visited, is there a school-house 
for the master or mistress. That a residmce house for tbe 
teacher is of fiur more benefit, both to him and the school, 
than the rent which it saves or the convenience which it 
affords, will not be questioned by those who have had aoy 
experience in school affairs. There is a moral influence 
in the * master's house,' as there is in a handsome school 
both over the parents and children* It has somethinj^ of 
the same effect as the parsonage house. It is known and 
recognised as the home of one whose especial duty it is to 
devote his life to the in^)rovement of others. To tl^ mast? 
it gives an additional interest in the school, as the scene of 
his domestic as well as public life — his home as well u hb 
work place. It ia obvious that, in the present state of 
education for the poor, with no general system from vhidi 
full and accurate returns may be secured, it must be ex- 
tremely difficult to arrive at a correct conclusion iwpect- 
its deficiency in our country. We are convinced that this 
deficiency is very great, though we little know to what 
extent it prevails. But no one can pass through any d 
the manufacturing towns of Yorkshire or Lancashire daring 
school hours, or any of the dreary mining villages in the 
counties of Ihirham and Northumberland, without being 
convinced that whatever numbers of children may be con- 
tained in our daily schools, there are many who do not 
enter them at all, or at least' do not attend to them ifIUi 
any d^ree of regularity. There is an important fiict, one 
which, though not unnoticed, has never been suffideiitly 
brought forward, it is this, that in almost all our manofii^ 
turing towns, and even in all towns of large popolatioD, 
there is a class of children which never enter our schools 
at all, but live in a profound depth of poverty, and igno- 
rance, and heathenism. This has been my conviction in 
visiting the schools of the Northern District, and examin- 
ing not only the attainments, but the outward appearance j 
the dress, and other circumstances of the children con- 
tained in them. * Where,' I have continually said to mj- 
sel^ * where are the children of those who live in the maof 
ceUars of Liverpool, in the * yards ' of Manchester and Sal- 
ford, in the undrained unpaved localities of parts of Leeds, 
in the hut-like tenements of the overgrown villages o! f^ 
the northern coal-fields?' Certainly not in our schools— 
not, I mean, in any proportion to their vast number. And 
it should be remembered, in inquiring on tins subject^ ihat j 
our church schools are generally cheaper than any others J 
—cheaper often than the diune-schools of the place; we i, 
might therefore, if any where, look for the children cf^ i 
poorest poor in our schools. But they are not, in general i 
there. I am confirmed in this view by the oinniooB of | 
many and experienced persons in different parts of th« ' 
country. From Hull, Mr H. S. Bright, the able and m- i 
weari^ secretary of the local board of education, write, 
* The subject which yon name is not a new one to mj bud* 
I am strongly convinced that the riew you take is correct, 
and that there are to be found in manufacturing andcoof 
^ Tizea Dy v_j ^^ Vv'^^ i 
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nerdal towns a large number of the very lowest class who 
lo not send their children to our national schools; of 
soturse from "a variety of motives, of which perhaps pride, 
ndolence, ignorance, and positive vice are the most pre- 
ralent. You will see I exclude poverty, for I incline to 
ihink this not often a gennine cause of a child's losing the 
idvantages of our national education.' How true are the 
words of one who now rests from his earnest labours, I 
speak of the late Dr Arnold : * Education is wanted to im- 
prove the physical condition of the people, yet their physi- 
cal condition must be improved l^re they can be sus- 
ceptible of education.' 



TOM KESTON'S REVENGE. 

(Continued from page 305.) 
About twelve of the same night on which young Balfour 
had left his cottage, in the abrupt and excited way we 
have described, David Hay was roused by a somewhat 
smart tapping at the window of the small apartment in 
which he usually slept. David was a sensible man, and 
to escape the charge of oddness and singularity, he con- 
trived to avoid in general conversation all those nautical 
phrases and technicalities with which old seamen are 
usually represented as larding their speech. Sometimes, 
however, as on the present occasion, when thrown off his 
guard, ejaculations would break forth which must have 
revealed to any one at all cognisant of such matters the 
nature of the calling in which his boyhood and part of 
his youth had been spent. Lord Burleigh, for it was no 
other, almost smiled, as, on opening the cottage-door for 
his admission, David, his old spare figure sharply defined 
in the clear moonlight, began to apologise for the apparent 
rudeness with which he had just replied to th^ baronial 
summons, by stating that at the time he began to awake 
he was still under the influence of a dream of the sea. 
Lord Burleigh replied smilingly, that no excuse was re- 
quisite, and bidding his old tenant make haste and clothe 
himself, he stated his Intention of having a few minutes' 
conversation with him on the banks of the loch, adding, 
that his reason for this was a fear that, by entering the 
cottage at such an advanced period of the night, he might 
disturb or even alarm its sleeping inmates. His lordship 
accordingly stalked downwards to the edge of the loch, 
on which a full moon, sailing majestically in a cloudless 
sky, now looked down, giving the lovely expanse of water 
the appearance of an immense sheet of silver. David hav- 
ing merely wrapped his old Boat-cloak about his person, 
was at the side of his noble landlord in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

* I half guess what you are here about,' said the old 
man, without giving the baron time to explain ; ' you'll 
hae been hearing o' the conversation the master had wi' 
Mary in the planting yesterday, though it does nae seem 
to hae been conversation either, but just a kind o' play- 
acting like.' 

Lord Burleigh stated that no such disclosure had been 
made to him, but having that evening received a letter 
from a friend in England, the contents of which had 
given him somewhat of a surprise, and learning from his 
butler that Robert had been calling at the cottage about 
sunset, he had disturbed his repose for the purpose of pro- 
curing what amount of information the old man had to 
bestow. That was very little. Mary, after Balfour had 
taken such an abrupt leave, deeming some explanation 
necessary, had during supper revealed to her father what 
had taken place in the young plantation on the noon of 
the day before. David himself disclosed the sudden ill- 
ness with which Robert had been taken when the name 
of Stenhouse was first mentioned. A number of par- 
ticulars were also, on cross-examination, extracted from 
the old man, which rendered it to Lord Burleigh no 
longer a matter of doubt how, in reference to the affec- 
tions of his son, matters actually stood, and that without 
the adoption of some prompt step, he would by some other 
*rt either contrive to seduce the affections of Mary Hay, 

or ruin himaolf Viv f Ka <1iean>tti»A nf a. Aianmnevrtinnt^ a11i« I 



ance. Shaking David's hand with a great deal of cordi 
ality, and telling him to keep his mind at ease, as hi 
entirely acquitted him and his daughter from any blam< 
in the matter. Lord Burleigh with a heavy heart sough 
his baronial halls, the lofty towers of which, as well ai 
the large surrounding oak trees, were standing out in ful 
relief under the clear and resplendent light of a sum- 
mer moon. He did not think proper to disclose to David 
the contents of the letter, which at that late hour had 
made him seek his cottage — a letter which he had that 
night received from the neighbourhood of London, and 
which bore the majestic signature of Tom Reston, dis- 
closing all the secrets with which the master had intrusted 
that confidential youth, and requesting an instant remit- 
tance of fifty pounds as a reward of bis fidelity. Oui 
readers already know the result. The Master of Bur- 
leigh was hurried iibruptly away, and Henry Stenhouse, 
now the accepted lover of the fairest of Lochleven's 
daughters, was left in undisputed possession of the field. 

Nothing, for at least a year, sufficiently important to 
justify our detention of the reader, occurred in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burleigh. Robert Balfour was understood 
to be on his travels, and young Stenhouse was still paying 
daily visits to the cottage of David Hay, and, during sails 
on the loch at night, making the lovely scenes around 
vocal with the sweet discourse of music extracted from a 
German flute, the gift of his tutor in the divine science, 
the renowned ^ph Erskine, and the same which, on 
David's mantelpiece, had attracted the notice of Balfour 
on the famous portrait night. His present situation, 
though agreeable enough, as keeping him in Mar3r's neigh- 
bourhood, did not in the estimation of the parties them- 
selves appear sufficiently remunerative to render their 
present union prudentisd. At last, however, Stenhouse 
reached the summit of his ambition. Upon the parish 
school of Inverkeithing requiring a teacher, he was ap- 
pointed to the vacant charge. Three months after his 
induction he married Mary Hay, and brought her to the 
identical house which has since derived so much celebrity 
from the succession of eminent scholars who have dwelt 
beneath its roof—- Duncan, the translator of Boethus, espe- 
cially ; and Robert Kelly Douglas, whose exquisite descrip- 
tion of the Rumbling Bridge scene appeared in the pages 
of the iNSTRacToa shortly after its commencement. A 
year passed during which only two events occurred in the 
history of the wedded pair ; the one of a sad the other of 
a cheerful complexion : David Hay was gathered to his 
fathers ; about three m(Miths before that event, Mary had 
presented her husband with a fine boy, bearing, however, 
less resemblance to herself than to him. All this time she 
heard little of Balfour, though, when attending on her fa- 
ther's deathbed, the young ladies from the castle, and even 
Lord Burleigh himself, had paid her frequent visits, and 
seemed equally affectionate and attentive. The little, 
however, she did hear of the young baron was far from being 
satisfactory or gratifying. His habits had become irregular 
and licentious, his frantic fits of passion were so frequently 
evinced that no respectable tutor or even valet would re- 
main in his service, and the only persons who would bear 
him company were such only as, for the sake of the lar- 
gesses, wmes, or dinners, with which he rewarded their 
sycophancy, were willing to submit to the humiliating in- 
solencies of his rage. A fortunate, or rather unfortunate, 
gamingspeculation in Florence had recently put him in pos- 
session of an amount of cash sufficient to render him indif- 
ferent to his father's threats, who, from the accounts trans- 
mitted to him from time to time of his son's eccentricities 
and revellings, had ordered him home, and, on his refusal, 
had actually for a month withheld the supplies. But the 
account which most alarmed Mrs Stenhouse was one which 
in strict confidence Miss Straiten communicated, namely, 
that a ferocious letter, written evidently under the influ- 
ence of intoxication, had some time ago been sent to Miss 
Leslie, his cousin, who, ignorant of the reason why he 
had been sent iibroad, had playfiiUy asked him when he 
intended to return home and render her happy by fixing 
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cowardlf prodaction. It would noTer bave been written 
bad ^ot the same package which enclosed Miss Leslie's 
contaiDed also a letter from his sister Mary, who, likewise 
ignorant of his attachment, and of the cause of his being 
sent so hastily il)road, told bim in a playful postscript 
of the marriage which bad recently been consummated 
between bis old tutor Henry Stenhouse and * bonnie Mary 
Hay/ A nobleman, since returned from Italy, explained, 
as if by way of excuse, that at the time of his receiving 
the letter, young Balfour was at Venice, drinking hard 
between two bravoes of the town and an acquaintance from 
England, whose name be bad forgot. The letter was 
possibly produced from their dictation, for on reading it 
we feel that we are rather perusing a translation in bom- 
bastic English prose from bombastie Italian verse, than 
the sober production of a young nobleman in his senses. 

All this made Mrs Stenhouse very uneasy, and she 
scarcely knew whether she should not give relief to her 
feelings by disclosing what she bad learned to her hus- 
band, thus putting him on his guard against the threat 
which Balfour held out in the letter specified, of his in- 
tention to accomplish his bloody vow should he return to 
Scotland. She did so, however, and Stenhouse felt that 
he loved her all the more intensely for keeping secret for 
such a length of time a circumstance which many would 
have divulged for the mere purpose of heightening the 
value of the boon they wcr6 conferring, when bestowing 
the hand on a country teacher which had been sighed for 
and solicited by the son of a peer. While, however, he folt 
pleased with Mary's conduct, be coiild not but to spme 
extent share in her uneasiness; though, from the life be 
was understood to be leading abroad, young Balfour was not 
likely to trouble any one long, a hereditary disease, which 
free living had now caused to develop itself in ftiU viru- 
lence, being generally believed to he fast hurrying him 
to the gi^ve. Matters went on after this quietly and 
smoothly in the famUy of Mr and Mrs Stenhouse : their 
boy David throve charmingly ; and as old Hay had left his 
only daughter a small amount of money, which more than 
relieved them from^ the few difficulties in which the fbr- 
nishing of their house and some other casualties had in- 
volved them ; and as the school, moreover, continued to 
flourish, there was no reason to complain of lack of pros- 
perity. But a dark cloud was resting abote the fortunes 
of the youthfbl pair. * 

Under the charge of a valet remarkable fbr his piety, 
young Balfour was brought home to the castle, acting 
the part of an interesting invalid just recovering from a 
disease which had brought him to the briiik of the grave, 
but which also, like the woes of the prodigal son, bad 
restored him to his senses. He appeared especially to 
regret his cruel and dastardly treatment of Miss Leslie, 
who, at his request, was entreated to pay another yisit to 
the castle ; seemed to have an intense wish to see the 
person who had reproved him for swearing, and who he 
had found out to be Ebenezer Erskine; read the Bible 
carefuliyy and took Miss Straiton's advice anent disputed 
passages ; and, indeed,»went so finely through the process 
of deception, that Lord Burleigh, who, during the last 
year, like hundreds more in the district, from associating 
with Mr Erskine, had become decidedly religious, was 
quite delighted, as the neglect he had been guilty of in 
reference to Robert's religious training sat, of all other 
things, the heaviest on his conscience. All went smoothly 
on for a few weeks ; it was now the middle of March ; 
Miss Leslie came at a call, and the wedding was fixed 
for the 12th of April. Ebenezer Erskine called, and 
though he found the noble penitent very ill informed in a 
religious sense, was pleased with his humility and the 
marked deference he paid to his explanations of religious 
truth. Mary Hay was written to, and an answer was re- 
turned accepting his apologies and more than expressing 
her forgiveness. All suspicions were, in short, eflrectually 
lulled ; and to such an extent was the matter carried that 
Mr Stenhouse one morning had privately banded in to 
bim a letter advising him of the intended marriage, and 
stating that, as immediately after the ceremony pressing 



basinesi would take bim into Edinburgh, the Mistefii 
Burleigh would do himself the pleasure of eaUingatbi 
passed with marriage favours for both his wife and hioi 
self, requesting him, however, to say nothing ' of it t0 
MaiT, that she might get the more agreeable a surpriie. 

The morning of the 12th of April arrived, and i 
chanced to be one of the loveliest of the season ; it ki^ 
pened also that the annual April fair occurred in Inver* 
keithing on the very same di^. Such fairs in that hour 
town are, we suspeet, but dull things now, but it was dl^. 
ferent a hundred and tbirty years ago, and Mr Stenboioi 
and his wife enjoyed themselves, while breakfiwt wu pr^ 
paring, by looking out from the front window upon iJbt 
scene below. Their house, a suite of apartments right 
above the schoolroom, stood upon a height, and while it 
commanded a fine view of the Frith of Forth, Leith Bouk, 
and Edinbniigb Caatle, looked down more immedistelj 
upon a sloping plain called Pyper's Qreen, on which the 
animals intended for sale were exhibited duly co market 
days. This beautiful spot of ground was beginning to be 
filled with fine milch eows ; horses, too, already lined the 
highway right above the green, with their several ovnen 
standing at their heads. Farmers were riding in from the 
country, and old women in red cloaks were spreading oat 
upon square boards, resting upon household stools or small 
ale barrels, fbr the admiration and intended purchase of the 
juveniles, gingerbread cakes, penny trumpeta, sweeties, 
and exquisite candy rejoicing in the name of LondoD. 
The sun shone clearly in, and his beams played sportirely 
upon the carpet of the ilUfkted Stenhouse, whose wifis, u 
she was filling out his coffee, was struck with the sinffnlir 
internal happiness expressed by his fine features. With 
an archness peculiar to herself, she rallied him xm the 
circumstance, and asked how he intended to spend the 
afternoon, as, sccording to established usage, a half holi- 
day was expectefd by his scholars. Henry gave aa sra- 
sive answer, and catching at his infant boy, with whom 
the female servant had just entered, he capered it up and 
down till the little innocent crowed and laughed from the 
very exuberanee of its delight. The hour of nme dov 
pealed from the steeple, and handing little Davki over to 
Mary herself, Mr Stenhouse, descending, entered the 
schoolroom and commenced the business of the day. The 
children, under the influence of the beautiful sonshioe, 
and the prospect of the play in the afternoon, were all 
more than usually happy, and more, of course, than oso- 
ally restive. Pyper's Green was now c6mpletely filled 
with kfne and sheep, whose blended lowings and bleat- 
ings made echo vocal ; and the highway above with bones 
and their stout owners. Notwithstanding the frequencr 
with which order was called, the happy urchins took manj 
a peep to see how matters were going on in the greeo, 
and a great many ^ leaves' were asked by sundiy icouts 
dispatched by committees to purchase ' tablet,' and to re- 
port on their return how matters were progressing ' ftr- 
ther west.' 

It might be about noon when the school-door was three 
times forcibly struck at, as if with the butt-end of a ridefi 
whip, and the summons was answered by Thomas Elder, 
a boy who occupied one of the lower forms ; comiM op 
to his teacher, who was engaged with a Latin dasi, Tho- 
mas whispered that a braw man on a horse wanted to 
speak with him. With joyful alacrity, a Vhgil in his 
band, Henry hurried to the door ; it was about high dooo, 
and the sunlight flashing Into the fine blue eyes of the 
accomplished young teacher, rendered it necessary fbr him 
to hold up his arm as a shade before be could see dis- 
tinctly. There could be no mistake ; though he bsd not i 
seen bim for years, Stenhouse recocnised his former papil ' 
at once ; the same Lord Bobbie who first drew his steps 
to the cottage of his dear Mary. He was arrayed in a 
magnificent suit of gorgeous wedding robes, brilliaDtly 
flawing in the sun ; he wore a rich black beaver, beaoti- 
fuUy jewelled and plumed ; and his long glossy rareo | 
locks tell in luxuriant masses over his slender botelfgiit 
shoulders, and reached midway down his back. Id short, 
he looked, ai he sat erect J[]|^||i» piddie,.moi^ like a ftntl* 
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^figure of exquisite symmetry and beauty than the last 
descendant of a house whose stalwart figures first pro- 
cared for them the family name. 

* You know me, Stenhouse, don't you, my dear fellow f 
Stenhouse stretched out his hand, but was so oyercome 

by emotion that he could scarcely falter a reply. 

* See, I promised to bring a marriage favour for Mary ; 
this is for her. He opened while he spoke a package 
■which he carried before him, and catching it by the grey 
liairs, he threw down at the teacher's feet the hoary head 
of his late father-in-law. * That is the head of a traitor ! 
and, see, this favour is for you !' He raised his weapon of 
yengeonce as he spoke. 

Stenhouse looked instinctively up, the blood rushed in 
a crimson torrent to his brow, and before it got back to 
his heart again the fire of the pistol had flashed in his 
eyes, its report had rattled in his ears, and its contents 
were lodged in his bosom. 

Hearing the report of a pistol, Mary leaped down the 
steps that from without connected the school with the 
dwelling-house — she saw the horseman riding down the 
st^ep — she caught a glimpse of the old man's head — she 
saw her husband reeling backward, but she saw no more— ^ 
her eyes swam in darkness, yet she tried to support her 
falling husband — she heard his dying groans, and, with 
her insensible burden, she would have sunk on the pave- 
ment had not a few friendly neighbours appeared and saved 
her fall. The efforts used to restore Mary were success- 
ful, but from the bosom of her beloved Henry the spark 
of existence had fled for ever. 

Meanwhile the inmates of Burleigh Castle were in a 
state of considerable agitation and perplexity. The Master 
of Burleigh had rode out, his valet said, before breakfast. 
It was known, too, that he had taken the road to Kinross, 
but in what direction he had afterwards gone no one could 
divine. They sat down to breakfast; Miss Leslie the 
bride, who looked so well that Mary thought her almost 
pretty, and a clergyman of the Episcopal church, who had 
come from Edinburgh to perform the ceremony, making 
up the party. Breakfast was finished, and carriages began 
to come rattling up the avenue, containing parties in the 
immediate neighbourhood who had been invited to the 
wedding, but no masterappeared. There was mirth, and 
stir, and much rejoicing without, both on the green and 
in the castle court (above which a huge banner bearing 
the Burleigh arms floated), among the assembled crowds 
whom the expectation of the wonted largesses and respect 
for the family had collected ; but within, as the clock struck 
twelve, and no bridegroom appeared, a look of blank won- 
der and even dismay began to pervade the respective faces 
of the party. Lord Burleigh, dressed out with a magnifi- 
cence due to the celebrity of bis ancient family, endeavoured 
to inspire those around him with that hope which was 
already beginning fast to decay in his own bosom. Another 
hour was announced by a solitary peal, and Miss Leslie, 
arrayed, poor thing, in the most scrupulous bridal finery, 
looked as if she were about to faint ; a great many of the 
party, on the pretence of having other engagements, were 
beginning to leave, when Lord Burleigh, in a cheerful 
voice, called out for them to stop, as the footman had Just 
handed in an elegant package which his son had sent from 
ELinross, and which he was invited to open, for the amuse* 
ment of the company, until the arrival of the master him- 
self, who would be home about three. Miss Leslie's languid 
eye began to revive ; Mary Balfour nearly screamed, and 
actually clapped her hands for joy; and Miss Straiten 
looked on with a smileless but dreadfully 'show me' face, 
•s, before the assembled party in the larae hall. Lord Bur- 
leigh opened a parcel of some size. The horror of the 
company may be conceived, when, after a little unpack- 
ing, the arms of a human body rolled on the floor. Lord 
Burleigh sunk backward with a piece of paper in his hand,^ 
on which was written — ' The bands and arms of David 
Hay, an old traitor. God save the Queen.' It is need- 
less to attempt describing the scene that followed. The 
Master of Burleigh, obviously believing that his banish- 
ment had been occasioned by the treacWy of old David 



and his daughter Mary, had taken this horrible mode 
testifying his indignation and hatred. " In the utmost d 
order the party broke up ; and the crowd dispersed fr( 
the courtyard and the lawn. 

All now within Burleigh Castle was sorrow, rag^ a: 
dismay. The baron himself, vengeance boiling in eve 
vein, sent for the neighbouring sexton, and as his answc 
seemed evasive, had him committed to the county ja 
The young ladies went about scarce knowing how to a( 
alternately scolding their brother for adopting such a mo 
of exhibiting his revenge, and endeavouring, along wi 
Miss Straiten, to comfort their inconsolable cousin. T 
mutilated body of David Hay was about sunset reported 
have been found in a small outhouse near the churchyar 
The sexton had been liberated, as the guilt was nc 
known to attach solely to young Balfour and two dar 
looking fellows whom he had hired for the accomplisbme 
of the felony. But these were but trivial matters whi 
nut in comparison with what followed. About dusk, tl 
horse on which the master had ridden out in the mon 
ing came galloping up the avenue without a rider ; ai 
shortly afterwards two fierce-looking fellows, mounted < 
chargers of mettle, spurred furiously up, and exhibitii 
their warrant, demanded the person of the Master of Bu 
leigh, who had that morning most cruelly and daring 
murdered, by the contents of a loaded pistol, the youi 
schoolmaster of Inverkeithing. The agony, terror, ai 
dismay, exhibited within the interior of the castle, i 
language could describe. Lord Burleigh, with an exdi 
mation of horror, raised his aged hands to heaven, ar 
prayed God to forgive and aid ; the pious valet went aboi 
wringing his bands, looking the very picture of miser; 
and crymg aloud, < Oh, my poor master !' His lordshij 
succeeded, however, after a few minutes, in mustering 
sufl^dent amount of energy and eomposure to explain 1 
the emissaries of the law how matters stood, inviting then 
if they chose, to enter the castle and make the stricte 
search. They did so, and spent nearly two hours in a 
investigation equally rigid and fruitless. The Master 
Burleigh was nowhere to be found. 

During the excitement and confbsion consequent i 
the streets of Inverkeithing on the commission of h 
frantic and fiendish deed, the Master of Burleigh coi 
trived to effect his escape. He rode through the mai 
ket-place, it is said, with a drawn sabre in his hand, caU 
ing out ' Seize the murderer — beware of his escape !' H 
took the same road by which he had so recently entere 
the town, and spurring on, reached Blairadam about oo 
o'clock. Here he dismounted for the purpose of refresh 
ing his fatigued charger, and of drinking something him 
seu. The landlady of the inn received him very grt 
ciously, but expressed her surprise at his having been tak 
ing such a long canter on his bridal day. She had bee 
his nurse when a child and knew all about him. 

' I've done the deed, old Meg,' said Uie excited youq 
baron, throwing himself into a tragic attitude. ' DidI 
thou not hear a noise P' 

' Gae wa' wi' your nonsense, Bobble ; though why,' sli 
added, as if taking herself—' whv should I speak sae P fK 
if a youngster's no allowed a little daffin' on his wedding 
day, when is he to get it P' 

' A stonp of gu3, old lass — a stoup of gin ; and kM 
my horse ready for me, fbr I've a race to ride.' 

* A race to ride on your marriage-day ! no* the brooft 
I wot; wha ever heard & the bridegroom riding H 
broose P' Saying this, Margaret deposited before the MM 
ter of Burleigh a huge bottle of the liquid he had call< 
for. He swallowed at a draueht upwards of a pint. M^ 
held up her hands in astonishment — * Wow, Bobbie, b| 
ye're drouthy, man. I 'heard on a' hands that ye h< 
mended ye're ways, and that made me wonder at yoi 
playactor manner when ye first cam' in ; bnt ye've cle 
upset yoursel' — ohon, ohon ! an' you sae grandly arrays 
and the poor bride kept sae lang waiting.' 

' I have done the deed— didst thou not hear a noise f 

He had risen when old Margaret set up her first ejae 
lation, but the combined influence of gin, fatigue, and a 
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spair, made bim reel and stagger like one in the last stage 
of drunkenness ; the qaotation, too, was hiccuped rather 
than repeated, and having uttered it he sunk back into a 
large arm-chair, and looked as if about to fall into a dead 
sleep. He had, however, sufficient recollection of the 
awful circumstances in which he bad placed himself to re- 
quest his old nurse to keep a sharp lookout, and warn him 
if danger approached. 

* Poor Bobbie,' said the kindly old woman, gently placing 
around him her own red Sunday cloak, ' he's forgot him- 
sel' clean. Dear me/ she said to the servant of her house, 
who had come in with a message, * he's fast asleep already. 
Wha would hae thocht that such a lady-looking creature 
could hae gulped down sae muckle gin P' Taking away her 
bottle and glass, she then left the apartment, closing the 
door as gently as might be, that her former charge might 
bleep off the drink and be away to the bridal before night 
yet. ' But he spoke o* danger, Jenny,' she said to the ser- 
vant, when she reached the kitchen ,* ' and though he was 
only playacting a bit, there was something wild and fright- 
fu' in his e'e, even before he took the drappie ; sae gae 
while he sleeps to the brae tap and look to the north, and 
if ye see anytMng worth notice, come running in and tell. 
Holloa, Ned ! keep the master's horse ready saddled at 
the door, for he was aye a daft kind o' callant, and I be- 
gin, the langer I think o't, to jalouse that there may be 
something about riding that same race!* A fine-looking 
boy came at her call, and taking the bridal of the dark 
and beautiful charger into his hand, did as desired. Two 
hours might have passed, and the master was beginning 
to give, as his landlady looked in upon him, a few of those 
premonitory symptoms which bespeak the departure of 
sleep, when the girl came running in from the brae side 
on which she had been stationed to keep watch, and an- 
nounced that she saw, three men riding up Kelly Knowe 
at a slow trot. 

* Master o' Burleigh — Master o' Burleigh,' exclaimed 
the excited landlady, and the gorgeously arrayed murderer 
was on his feet at once — * ride for your life, for yonder 
they come.' 

Robert Balfour required nothing more to be said ; hurry- 
ing to the door he flung himself into the saddle, and 
throwing behind him a guinea, sped off at a furious gallop. 
And much need was there for his doing so. The three 
riders were by this time up to the inn door ; they knew 
their mark, and bestowing on Margaret as they careered 
past a volley of curses, plunged their rowels into their 
horses' sides, and pursued the master with a speed not 
inferior to his own. The chase now became exciting; 
Balfour keeping only before them by a gunshot, and this 
lasted until they neared Kinross, when, suddenly wheeling 
round, the Master of Burleigh sprung a fence of consider- 
able height, and was almost instantly buried from the 
view of his pursuers in the recesses of a deep plantation. 
Conceiving that, though he might reach tne Castle of 
Burleigh before them, and get himself concealed, their 
best mode was to keep the usual road and insist upon a 
search, they went on and gained the castle in the manner 
we have stated. The master had no sooner sprung the 
fence than, dismounting in the centre of the plantation, 
he allowed his steed to seek the halls of Burleigh, while 
he took refuge in the hollow of one of the largest oak trees 
on the estate, a hiding-place which he had discovered when 
a boy, but which he had hitherto kept a profound secret ; 
which tree, if we do not greatly mistake, still exists on 
the Burleigh property. From his concealment young Bal- 
four heard for a number of hours the voices of his pur- 
suers and of the crowds who had followed in their train, 
many of whom had come to the green fields of Burleigh 
in the morning to witness the wedding of the very person 
whom they were now aiding the agents of the civil law 
to hunt down like a common felon. At last, wearied with 
their fruitless search, the officers withdrew for the night 
to the neighbouring town of Kinross, determined, however, 
that on the morrow they should resume the search more 
Itrictly. 

About twelve at night, a tapping on the bark of the 



tree in which be stood concealed aroused the nutai 
from a partial sleep into which he had recentlj fiJlen. He 
listened, and something was said from without viiick 
seemed to satisfy him, for, stooping and using knee id 
hand, he soon made himself visible. The mooawuiC 
the full, and the person who now confronted him was tW 
individual who had returned with him from Italy in \im 
capacity of valet, and who, we may as well let the reads* 
know, was no other than Tom Reston. 

' I've done the deed, Tom,' said the Master of Borl^ 
for the Quotation haunted him all the daf like an infieiL^ 
spell — * Didst thou not hear ?' 

* To Tartarus profound, to Erebus, and Tophet with 
such hackneyed stuff. Can't you spout to me, after jocr 
glorious job, something original?' 

* I have managed matters well, I hope P' said the master. 
<0h, your scheme succeeded to a miracle!' was ibe 

reply. 

'My scheme, Tom Reston! the scheme was joon. 
What a lovely moon, Restdn ! Are you quite certain, 
Tom, there is no hellP' 

The person addressed put his finger to his lip by way 
of caution, and then unpacking a small bundle which be 
carried, he brought out some pastry, yenison, and cdd 
fowl. The master, where he stood, made a seizure of 
the viands, but Tom motioned him to a seat on the grao, 
and then placing himself by his side, continued silent till 
Balfour should finish his meal. 

* Have you no liquid?' said the master. 
Reston at first pretended to have forgot tbe wine, bat 

after enjoying the look of blank dismay with whidi the 
master received the news, and sending oat a kind of 
smothered laugh, he drew a bottle of considerable size 
from his pocket, and presented it to Balfour, who emptied 
the half of its contents at a draught. In m low and np- 
pressed voice Reston began to narrate wha^bad occorred 
within the castle during the day, and then proceeded to 
ask Balfour what was next to be done. 

* Rifle the chest and carry away the money, my hoj. 
Let us hire a ship at Leith, and hey ho for Florence.' 

* 'Tis a pity you did not ride off to Leith at once,' said 
Tom, somewhat sulkily, * and I could have followed at my 
leisure ; this foolish return will blow up our entire scheme.' 

' What !' cried the master, starting up and kicking hii 
companion below his long sharp chin with the toe of hii 
boot ; * was it not from your entreaty, by your advice, I 
came back ? Was not the race, too, of your planning, to 
give greater interest to the whole affair P' 

Without replying, Reston sprang to his feet, and sound- 
ing a small ivory whistle, two ferocious-looking fellows 
started from behind a bush of considerable size in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and before Balfour had time to 
draw his sword, sprang upon him from behind, and while 1 1 
they held fast his slender arms, Tom, with a fiendish || 
laugh, applied the manacles to his hands. What followed -j 
is well known. In a carriage which awaited at Kinrooa^ ; 
Balfour was on the night of the murder conveyed to Edin- 
burgh ; the persons who conducted informing him by the 
way, for his consolation, that they were the identical Bob 
Spears and Peter Salmon who had in the days of yore given 
such a sound dusting to his tinsel jacket 

Balfour was lodged in the Canongate jail. His trial 
for the murde^ of Stenhouse is one of the most singular 
on record ,* yet no effort employed to confound or perplex 
the witnesses was of any ultimate avail. He was con- 
demned to die, and but for the timely interference of bis 
sister Mary, to whom he bore an extraordinary likeness 
and who, by exchanging clothes, effected his escape^ 
would assuredly have undergone the last penalty of the 
law. He retired to the Continent, and entering ihh army 
of Marlborough, was represented as behaving with so 
much bravery and honour as to entitle him to the for- 
giveness of the queen. How he abnsed the royal clemency 
by joining the banner of the Pretender, and publicly pro- 
posing his health at the cross of Lochmaben, is a matter 
of history. All that we requiris further to notice are a 
few facts which have a tendency, by being disclosed, to 
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throw^ some portion of light on the motives which induced 
the young baron to disgrace himself by a murder so 
cruel. 

Our readers will bear in mind the letter which Tom 
Reston had sent to Lord Burleigh, making the disclosures 
which led to the master^s dismissal. Reston was rewarded 
for his communications just as he deserved to be. Lord 
Burleigh, while confessing that the statements of David 
'H.SLy corroborated what his letter revealed, gave him to 
Ildow that he sent him, as a reward of his treachery, half- 
a-crovn to buy marbles ; at least, an order to that amount 
on a friend in town. This letter stung Reston to the soul, 
and resolving to be revenged on the whole Burleigh family, 
procured his father's permission to travel, and got into 
the society of Balfour about his fortunate gaming specula- 
tiqn time. He had from the first exercised a wonderful 
power over the erratic mind of the young baron, but now 
his influence became unbounded. Perceiving that Lord 
Burleigh had kept secret from his son the circumstance of 
himself having written, he persuaded Robert that the per- 
fidy both of David Hay and his daughter was without a 
parallel ; then to have his fine speeches laughed at by Sten- 
house and his pretty wife all their lives, and his vow of 
Tengeance turned into a theme on which the latter might 
exhibit her powers of the ludicrous — the thing was not 
to be thought of. If that young woman married Sten- 
house he must take vengeance — ^he must fulfil his vow. 
When the event was actually announced in his sister's let- 
ter, the consequences will bis ren^embered by our readers. 
The accounts sent home of his illness was a mere scheme, 
plotted by Reston to give edge to his jevenge ; then the 
coming home an invalid, Reston attending hinvas valet ; 
the pretended penitence, the proposed marriage, the ex- 
hibition of David Hay's head and arms, were all of Res- 
ton's invention, and were intended to give double eclat to 
the tragedy. Balfour, after committing the murder, want- 
ed to ride off to Leith, allowing his accomplice to follow 
at his leisure ; but Reston having discovered the secret of 
the tree, got him persuaded to return, and, concealing 
himself for a week or so, wait till an opportunity occurred 
for Reston to rifle the money-chest of the baron. They 
had, indeed, contrived to do a good deal in this way al- 
ready, and had actually forwarded to a receptacle of ini- 
quity in Edinburgh a large quantity of valuable plate ; 
out it had been agreed that the deliberate forcing of the 
lock and spring of an immense desk, in which the Bur- 
leigh jewels and a number of gold coins were deposited, 
conld not be safely executed till after the murder of Sten- 
hoose. This, however, during the confusion of the search, 
Reston had that evening contrived to do, leaving in a casket 
which he had rifled of a good quantity of gold, two round 
marbles, and labelling on the lid an insulting invitation 
to look within and see how the * bowls rolled,' signed 
Tfkmuu Reston. After selling his dupe into the hands of 
justice, Reston absconded and was hever heard of more. 
We have mentioned the fiendish joy he displayed when 
in the act of handcuffing his unfortunate victim. His 
parting words, as he pushed him into the carriage, were 
— 'Mind, neither Hay nor his daughter had the merit 
of your betrayal — ^it was I who did it; ask old Burleigh 
else.' 

Mary Hay was, of course, long a sincere mourner for the 
husband of whom she had been so cruelly and horribly 
deprived. The humanity of the public kept secret from 
her the subject of the mutilation of her father's body, and 
she believed to her dying day that it was only a chimera 
of the brain which made her believe that when her hus- 
band was reeling into her arms, she caught a glimpse of 
old David's head. She lived to a good old age, however, 
and was successful in teaching a sewing and reading 
school, a situation procured for her by the patronage of 
Ralph Erskine in the adjacent town of Dunfermline. 

Of the Burleigh family we have little more to say. 
Mary was married about the year 1712, and Margaret, we 
believe, died unmarried. Lord Burleigh died the yeair 
after the Union of a broken heart, caused not by his son's 
disgrace, but by the occurrence of that event. 



RUSSIA AND NICHOLAS. 
Tkb work which we are about to notice* originated in th 
fbllowing circumstance: 'The author, Mr Ivan Golovinc 
a Russian noble, being in bad health, received permissioi 
from the Emperor Nicholas to leave his native country fo; 
five years vrith the view of trying the benefit of a Frencl 
climate. He came to Paris, ancAiad resided there for abou 
a year and a half, when the Russian Charge d' Affaires sen 
for him, and gave him to understand that a letter had tha 
day reached him from Count Nesselrode, one of the em 
peror's chief ministers, ordering his instant return to thi 
country he had left. Mr Golovine expressed his astonish 
ment, and on being asked when he would be ready to depart 
replied that he could not tell, but, from the still unconfirmec 
state of his health, it would not probably be soon. He was in 
formed that this excuse would not likely be sustained, ahc 
was advised, unless he wished to fall under the complete dis 
pleasure of the emperor, to prepare for instant departure 
This he refused to do ; and the consequence was, that afte: 
a considerable amount of chafering and letter-writing, hi: 
obstinacy was reported to the emperor, who, greatly en 
raged, immediately ordered that all his jiroperty shouk 
be confiscated, and that proceedings should be institutec 
against him for the crime of high treason. The recu 
sant invalid was accordingly, in a few days thereafter 
sentenced by the senate to the luxury of a Siberian exile 
The reason of his recall, it may, however, be proper U 
state, originated in sundry reports, transmitted by Bus 
sian spies to the imperial palace, that Golovine was pre 
paring for publication a volume on some subject or other 
very probably injurious to the interests of Russia. Th( 
work in question, our author asserts, had nothing to d( 
with Russia or politics, being purely scientific in its na 
ture. With this, however, we have no concern ; only tht 
affair ended in the inanner described. 

In the indignation naturally consequent, therefore, on 
such persecution, the present "work had its origin. And 
such a work I Russia, and Nicholas too, have frequentl^i 
been exhibited in unfiivourable colours, but all previous 
vituperation and abuse, whether lavished on the emperor 
or his country, are utterly insipid and pointless when com- 
pared to that which illustrates and bedecks every burning 
page of the first of these volumes. Hear how the enraged 
invalid begms his historical notice of the reign of Nicholas 
the First : — 

* It is no part of my design to dwell at length on the 
history of a reign which is distinguished only by acts of 
cruelty and violence — acts which will, however, be useful, 
inasmuch as they vrill serve to fill up the measure of iuL 
quity, and hasten the coming of a better order of things.* 

It is true that Golovine's disclostures and abuse must be 
received with a small allowance of discount. The man is 
obviously in a towering passion. He had been ill used, 
and like an honest footman kicked out of doors by a 
tyrannical master, merely because extreme sickness pro- 
vented him from answering the bell-summons as soon as 
was expected, he proceeds to scold away in first-rate style, 
telling the world all manner of things which may have a 
tendency to throw disparagement on the country of his 
birth : and yet, in a somewhat amusing preface, we are 
given to know that all this is done in kindness, and that, 
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if he speak ill of Bossia, it arises solely from love. He 
that spares reproof^ it is said, evinces nnkiiidness ; and if 
Mr Goloyine's aflfection for his native land is to be mea- 
sured by the amount of abuse he bestows upon her, he 
must stand exalted, in the estimation of posterity, tar 
above all the patriots of ancient or modem days.^ The 
mystery is, hoir, after what he tells us she is, Russia can 
ever have won his affection at all. Mothers are indeed 
said to evince usually most attachment to the ehild whose 
ugliness and deformity make it the object of dislike to 
every one else ; and lovers are to be met with in scores 
who see the * beauty of Venus in a brow of Egypt : * but then 
affection and rapture have blinded their eyes. His eyes 
open, however, to ajl her enormities — ^her brutalities, her 
low vices, her everything that is detestable — C^olovine tells 
us that he loves Russia still ! Had he allowed her one soli- 
tary good moral quality — ^had he said, as Byron has done, 
that she possessed a Tom Moore whose health he could 
drink, or a Scott, for whose sake he would vrish once more ' 
to visit one of her cities — it would not have surprised us 
so much to hear him talk of loving her. But he does no 
such thing : her peasantry are all bad, her nobility are 
worse> her emperor is worst. 

OHA&ACTEB OV THE PEOPLE. 

*A bad, and imhappily too common penchant, in this 
people, is that of cheating. Not finding a worthy and suf- 
ficient occupation for his mind, the Russian turns his at- 
tention to fraud, which he considers as an easy means of 
rising in the world. This is an effect of the want of civi- 
lisation and the fruit of slavery. Not feeling his strength, 
or not daring to make use of it, he has recourse, in most 
instances, to craft. This is also a proof of his misery ; not 
knowing any remedy for his sufferings, and unable to 
escape 3ie evils which overwhelm him, he is mbre liable 
than another to fiiU into fktal derelictions, such as cheating, 
drunkenness, and general debauchery. But the very 
aberrations of mind may serve as a criterion of his in- 
genuity ; the Russian sharper may rival the most adroit 
in the world, and surprising instances of his knavery are 
adduced. 

* Cheating is carried to such excess in Russia, that one 
might be tempted to say, it is in the air or in the blood. 
Russian commerce and manufiictures are unquestionably 
the most dishonest in the world. China and England 
have had equal reason to complain of it The Chinese, 
who are too suspicious to receive, vrithout examination, 
the rolls of Russian cloth, find pieces of wood inside; the 
English receive grease instead of tallow. Their govern- 
ment has in vain repeatedly protested against these abuses, 
and the emperor has in vam issued decrees to suppress 
them. A Frenchman, who was appointed by the govern- 
ment to unmask all this fraud, was well nigh killed by 
the manufacturers; and the oflBcers have evidently not 
been proof against the seductions which he resisted, for 
his denunciations have had no effect. The petty shop- 
keepers live only by plunder: you purchase an article in 
a shop, and take a diiferent one home vrith you; you must 
be always on your guard. All servants are notorious 
thieves, especially the cooks and coachmen. It may be 
pretty much the same every where, yet it is never carried 
to such excess as in Russia : there iAke oflloers, even of the 
public administrations, seize eagerly with both hands; 
they do not wait till you give them something, but they 
beg and bargain with you, accept large presents, and do 
not disdain the most trifiing. Drunkenness is nowhere 
so common as in Russia. This may be traced to various 
causes : such as poverty, despair arising from the preca- 
rious state of things, the want of security for property, the 
uncertainty of the future, and, above all, the lack of edu- 
lation. Time, and the government, may do much to remedy 
these evils ; the first» by enlightening the masses, and the 
second, by seeking more honourable Bources of revwraa 



than the distilleries, of which it retuns the monopoly, ty 
making itself the first tavern-keeper in the countiy. 

* As I have before observed, it is very difi&cult to ^idst 
the morality of any people, and especiedly to state, in Udi 
respect, its superiority or its inferiority, in juxtapoetkB 
with another. When compared with his European uigb. 
hours, the Russian has less of that immorality of n^ 
which is the fruit of advanced civilisation ; but be has sIm 
less of that morality, founded on principle, which onlj i 
solid and prudent education can give. His sensual ia- 
morality has ndther for its cause, its excuse, or Grnaam, 
that imagination which explains and redeems that i 
polished nations. If he is debauched, he is so, even ta 
brutality, through the heart rather than the mind; tad 
the seductions which he finds in his country are not of sacl 
a nature as to cause or to extenuate his aberrations. Ik 
woman (I speak of the woman of the great world) is mere 
refined in her lioense, thanks to the bitter-sweet froiu gf 
French romance ; but she does not take sufficient pains, cr 
has not sufficient tact to veil her intrigues; and the want 
of reserve on the part of some Russian ladies has obtained 
for them European celebrity. This laxity is more &ul, 
because, as it spreads, it undermines domestic happlcesi 
which is the only refiige of the Russian, who is so poor k 
pleasure and comforts, and contributes to destroy iaimlj 
ties, which other causes render very insecure.' 

His countrymen, he indeed tells us, are pious; bnttbea 
the piety of the Russian ' is closely allied to superititicm, 
and consists almost entirely in the scrupulous obsemnoe 
of religious forms. I have seen a thief with one hand pkk 
the pocket of a passenger, and with the otiier make the 
sign of the cross at the sound of the vesper bell. Th 
Russian perpetually makes the sign of the cross; he doa 
it in front of every church and every image, when enteriog 
a room or leaving it, when sitting down to table or wLei 
rising from it» when retiring to bed, and when getting up.' 
Neither does our author represent want of loyalty as U» 
besetting sin of the amiable Russ : — * Next to the King d . 
Heaven the czar is the obj ect of the adoration of the Bossbs. 
He is in his estimation the representative and the ekct of 
God, as he is the head of Hid church, the source of all tk 
beatitudes, and the first cause of all fear. His hand dBs- 
tributes as bounteously as his arm strikes heavily. Lcve. 
foar, and humble respect, are blended in this deification (^ ^ 
the monarch, which most firequently serves only to naik ^ 
the cupidity of some and the pusillanimity of others. Tbf ^ 
osar is Ae centre of all the rays, the focus to which ercrr 
eye is directed ; he is the red stm of the Russians, for tiios 
they designate him ; while they call the vestibule of tk ; 
Kremlin, where the ancient czars showed themselYes to 
the people, the Red Vestibule ; KrasnoU KryltzoJ 

Having, by these extracts, endeavoured to give tit? 
reader some idea of the estimate Vhioh our author bfts 
formed of the national character of his countrymen, n 
next proceed to his account of 

THE Bt7SSIAN GOVERNMSKT. 

< The distinctive characteristics of the Russian gofen- , 
ment are despotism and rapacity. It has never conoeiTed 
the possibility of reigning without oppression ; nor has it 
been able to comprehend that gentleness secures tha hip- 
piness of the people and the security of the govemmeot, 
more than cruelty, which in Russia is called Just sereritj, 
while tyrannv is confounded with power. 

' The peculations of persons in office are beyond all con- 
ception. All the functionaries, high and low, steal opeslj 
and with impunity, from the ammunition to the rations of 
the soldiers and the medicines of the hospitals. Will it be 
believed that they actually conceal the number of men wbo 
fiUl in every action till the end of the cam|)aign, and thus 
continue to receive the provisions and equipment of those 
who have disappeared from the ranks, but who nererthe- 
less remain on the lists till the end of the war? Id ^ 
Caucasus, where hostilities are incessant, this abuse bid 
risen to an enormous excess; the ranks were thinned, j^ 
the lists were full, as also were the pockets of the officeri. 
The captain lives on his squadron or his oompsnjt ^ 
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eolonel <m his regiment; the general on his brigade; and so 
on. fit is a pitj the worthy author has not descended a 
grade lower, and informed ns how the mm live.] On giving 
np the command of his corps, the general comes to an under- 
standing with his successor, and nothing more is said. The 
officers of police who receive salaries of 1000 firanos, have 
cloaks and horses worth many thousand rubles. The heads 
of the police have houses, and the governors hotels. Persons 
in office make their fortunes much quicker in Russia than 
in oth^ countries, and in some departments sooner than in 
others. One hand washes the other. The officers, high 
and low, share their gains, and wo to him who shall pre- 
tend to act with probity ; the poor innocent sheep would 
speedily be devoured by these rapacious wolves. By the 
aid of money the worst causes are gained in the tribunals, 
and money will purchase indemnities for every crime. 
Does any one desire to institute a lawsuit? He does not 
inqmre whether he has better rights than his adversary, 
but merely examines whether he is richer. In that case, 
being certain of having the judges on his side, he proceeds 
to act. The emperor himsefr declares that he is powerless 
against his scourge, and it is well for him if his own for- 
tune is not stolen. 

'The Russian government Is perfectly aware that the 
unworthy proceedings in which it takes pleasure, cannot 
subsist except under the shelter of the grossest ignorance 
and the deepest immorality : and, accordingly, the main 
secret of its policy is to brutalise and demoralise the 
people It is wholly ignorant of the dignity of man, which 
It makes to consist in a blind obedience to its decrees, and 
whoever has a sense of his individual worth is considered 
by it as a rebel. It desires to command despotically and 
to be servilely obeyed. 

* Under the reign of the sabre and the mustachlo, the 
peaoefhl citizen feels ill at ease. Talent is out of place 
where brutal force prevails; while the latter, though 
blushing at itself, fears, hates, despises, and persecutes it. 
Civilisation cannot be regulated by beat of drum; this 
noise is hateful, and it shuns it, withdraws in despair, 
and pines away in melwicholy inactivity. 'Persecution,* 
says a German proverb, ' is the fiite of talent in Russia.' 
Persecution might be endured, and talent might consider 
it as a crown of laurels whenever its power is thus ac- 
knowledged and honoured; but when barbarism sways 
the sceptre, it affects contempt for talent, as a f\itile object 
and the source of deception, rather than as a means of suc- 
cess. It encourages only those who amuse it, and, at the 
most, endures him who gives it no umbrage. In Russia, 
the term ' learned man,' is equivalent to an odd man, a 
poor devil, a sort of labourer — a professor is on a par with 
domestics ; a literary man, one who has mistaken his voca- 
tion. If an artist is welcomed and received, it is for the 
most part with an excess of enthusiasm or indifference 
which exceeds the limits of propriety. The singer loses 
his voice in Russia ; the artist can paint only soldiers or 
portraits; an architect of genius cann6t get one plan 
adopted which does not resemble some edifice already 
known. The emperor effaced a portrait by Kriiger, be- 
cause he found eight buttons to his uniform instead of 
nine, and sent it back to the artist at Berlin ! Count Ben- 
kendorf would not permit a celebrated painter to set out 
for Italy. * What would you do there with the peasants? * 
said he; to which the artist, being closely pushed, replied, 
* And what have I to do here with servants ?* The Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Fine Arts invited M. B to go 

and study the style of an obscure artist at Dusseldorf ; to 
which the other answered, * There is nothing in common 
between us; he drinks water, and I drink wine.' Another 
Russian painter preswited some pictures for churches, 
which had been ordered, and the emperor not only would 
not receive them, but had him expelled from the academy, 
which did not afterwards dare to give him much employ- 
ment as a drawing-master.' 

BUSSIAN POLICE. 

< The secret police of Russia has its ramifications both 
among the upper and the lower cUsses of society. Nay, 



many ladies notoriously act as spies, and are yet reoehed 
in society and have company at home ; even men who are 
stigmatised with the same reputation, are not the worse 
treated on that account, and bear thdr dl<igrace wiUi a 
kind of haughty dignity. There is not a single regiment 
of the guard which has n6t several spies; in the theatres, 
and ei^pedally in the French theatre, there are often a 
larger number of spies than of mere spectators. In shorty 
there are so many spies that people imagine they see them 
everywhere, an apprehension wMch admirably serves the 
turn of the government. 

'Spies are divided into several' classes. Some receive 
salaries, others act in consequence of agreements, or in ex- 
pectation of the liberality of the government. Some again 
are mere complaisant parasites, or gossips, of whose ser- 
vices the government is glad to avail itself; while others 
are inflammatory agents, who fill a more or less distin- 
guished position in society, 

* There are spies in uniform ; these are the gens-d'armes : 
spies in disguise ; these are the police officers : fiishionable 
spies ; travelling spies, who reside abroad, or are sent on 
special missions ; certain functionaries are spies ex-officio. 
For instance, the govemora of provinces are bound to 
make periodical reports respecting those persons who are 
under surveillance, or who deserve to be so; and ambas- 
sadors have the superintendence ow their countrymen.' 

HICHOLAS I. 

'Struck with the troubles which his brother had be- 
queathed to him, Nicholas imagined that, in order to reign 
well, it would suffice to act in every case the opposite part 
which Alexander would have taken ; to persecute liberty 
to the utmost, to endeavour to be as national as his prede- 
cessor had been foreign, as orthodox as the other had 
been catholic. Thus he disappointed the hopes and the 
expectations which he had given on his accession to the 
throne, in his several manifestoes, wherein he proclaimed 
that his reign should be in all respects the continuation 
and counterpart of his lamented brother's. 

'The favourite and doily reading of Nicholas is the 
Abeille du Nord, the most insignificant journal that ever 
was published in the two hemispheres. His Majesty, 
nevertheless, takes pleasure in it, and writes remarks in 
pencil on the ipargin. On one of these papers, which are 
all careftilly deposited in the Hermitage, we read that the 
names of the tribunals of the governments of districts, &c., 
ought to be printed in large capitals ! ' 

So much for the emperor's taste in literature ; now for 
his courage in war : * A quality which is most generally 
allowed to Nicholas, is that strength of character which 
it is affirmed he manifested in a high degree on the very 
day of his accession to the throne. But it appears, never- 
theless, that he with difficulty could be persuaded to show 
himself to the insurgents, and it is certain that before 
leaving the palace he prayed to God with fervour. Was 
this piety, or was it fear? He is deemed quite enough of 
a dissembler to display the one and to conceal the other. 
In the square itself he was observed to be pale and trem- 
bling, while his satellites cried * All is lost' at the moment 
when all was going on as well as possible. The insur- 
gents having no military chief, remained inactive the 
whole day, and Nicholas did not take courage till the 
evening, when twelve pieces of cannon were brought ajrainat 
1300 men ; whereas, there were more than 18,000 faithftil 
troops I \ The insurgents were fired upon at a distance 
of a hundred paces. The guns were then turned upon 
the people along the street of the galleys and the quays. 
A woman who was at that moment looking out of her 
window, had her head carried off by a cannon-ball. 
* What a melancholy commencement of a reign,' exclaimed 
Nicholas, on his return to the palace. His former tutor. 

Baron D , one day asked him how he had acquired so 

much firmness, as he had always known him to be so 
weak. * My crown was at stake,* he answered, ' and it 
was well worUi while for me to appear courageous.' * I 
only did my duty,' said he to the Bfarqnis Custine^ in a 
strange fit of modesty.* (^ r^r^r-^] 
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The benPToknce of the emperor, too, surpasses belief: 
—'After the rictory, Nicholas exercised clemency; the 
penal commission had condemned the principal conspira- 
tors to be quartered : the czar commuted their pimishment 
for that of the gallows. The gallows was then unknown 
in Russia, and the honour of introducing it was resenred 
to Nicholas. No hangman was to be found in the empire, 
and one was accordingly obtained from Sweden. In the 
course of the executions the ropes broke, and three of the 
sufferers fell to' the ground, still ahve. A messenger was 
instantly despatched to Nicholas to inquire what steps 
were to be taken. * Hang them again,' was his laconic 
answer.' 

These extracts will serre for a specimen of the masir 
ner in which the first volume is got up. It is proper to 
say, howerer, that the assertions of our author are illus- 
trated and enlivened by a great variety of anecdotes, 
which must render the volume peculiarly interesting to 
such as read for mere amusement 



A BINT TO THE CHUBCH. 

Self, is Dives in the mansion, clothed in purple, and 
ftkring sumptuously every day; the cause of Christ, is 
Lazarus lying at his gate, and fed only with the crtmibs 
which MI from his table. 

PIETY AND POLICT. 

Piety and policy are like Martha and Mary, sisters. 
Martha fiiils if Mary help not ; and Mary suffers if Martha 
be idle. Happy is that kingdom where Martha complains 
of Mary; but most happy where Mary complies with 
Martha. Where piety and policy go hand in hand, there 
war shall be just, and peace honourable. — Quarts, 

THE BIBLE AN INEXHAU8TIBLB MINB. 

• The mine of Scripture is inexhaustible; and from the 
time at which it was first opened, till the time when fiwth 
shall be exchanged for sight, not one labourer who works 
therein, even from the most robust to the most feeble, 
will remain unrewarded by a participation in its wealth. 

MUSICAL GENIUS. 

The mighty magic that lies in the highest manifestations 
of musical composition must command the wonder and 
reverence of all who understand or even observe its opera- 
tion. The power of giving birth to numerous forms of ex- 
quisite melody, delighting the ear and stirring every emo- 
tion of the soul, agitating us with fear or horror, animating 
us with ardour and enthusiasm, filling us with joy, melting 
us with grief, now lulling us to repose amidst the luxurious 
calm of earthly contentment, now borrowing wings more 
ethereal than the lark's, and wafting us to the gate of 
heaven, where its notes seem to blend undistinguishably 
with the songs of superior beings : this is ,a faculty that 
bears no .unequivocal mark of a divine descent, and that 
nothing but prejudice or pride can deem of trivial 0;r in- 
ferior rank. But, when to this is added a mastery over 
the mysterious combinations of harmony, a spirit that can 
make subservient to its one object immense masses of dis- 
similar, and sometimes discordant sounds, and, like the 
leader of a battle, can ride on the whirlwind and direct 
the storm, till it subdue the whole soul, taking captive all 
our feelings, corporeal and mental, and moulding them to 
its will — a power of this nature seems to equal in dignity 
the highest faculties of genius in any of its forms, as it un- 
doubtedly surpasses all the others in the overwhelming 
and instantaneous efficacy of its agency, while thus work- 
ing its wonders. Tame is the triumph of the artist in the 
e^dbibition-room, dim and distant the echo which the poet 
receives of the public praise, compared with the unequi- 
vocal and irrepressible bursts of admiration which entrance 
the great composer in the crowded theatre, or even with 
that silent incense which is breathed in the stifled emotions 
of his audience in some more sacred place. The nearest 
approach to any such enthusiastic tribute is that which 
sometimes awaits the successful tragic poet at the repre- 
sentation of his dramas; but, besides the lion's share of j 



applause, which the actor is apt to appropriate, what da- 
matic writer, in our experience or history, has beoi grwted 
with such homage as that paid to Handel, when the Bog 
and people of England stood up in trembling awe to hai 
his Hallelujah chorus?— that which hailed Mozart from 
the enraptured theatres of Prague when listening to Ids 
greatest operas?— that which fiumed into new fin the 
dying embers of Haydn's spirit, wjien the Creadon us 
performed at Vienna, to delight his declining days, befcn 
an audience of 1600 of the Austrian nobility?— ^fact 
wood^s Magazine, 



A SABBATH EVENING'S REFLECTION. 

BT THE BET. PKTER M'MOBLAKD. 

Upon the solemn night of God's own day. 
When ray heart tells me from the heart I've spokes 
His word, whose blood was shed, whose body broken, 

Hov^ sweetly on my bed myself Hay I 

Wearied my frame,— oppressed my heart may be ; 
Bat when I tiiink it majfy perchance, have been 
That some one deathles* sonl has Jesus seen. 

Such weariness feels happiness to me. 

Oh f when life's short and cheqner'd day is past. 
And sleepless worldly cares to slumber gt>. 

And 'neath the coffin lid we rest at last, 
In lonely grave, once dark, bat now not so ; 

May mine be then the feeling of to-night. 

Weary to fall s^Wep— hoping for best and jliobt. 



INTERESTING OONIXICT. 

A singular circumstance connected with a kestrel oc- 
curred at Dover some time since. The common gnille- 
mot ( Uria troiU) breeds in considerable quantities in the 
cliffs to the eastward of the town, where they are rarely 
disturbed, excepting by^me adventurer lowering himself 
from above to take eggs, or by some gunner, anxious to 
try his dexterity, from below. In the present instance » 
kestrel, soaring along the surface of the cliff, bore off » 
squab guillemot from its nest in one of the ridges. Tbi?, 
from the weight of the young bird» was a matter of some 
difficulty, and enabled the old one, which had taken tk 
alarm and become desperate in defence of its young, to 
come-speedily up to ihR kestrel, when a sharp contest began 
between them. The hawk, burdened as he was, and deter- 
mined to keep his prey, was bent on retreat ; the guilJe- 
Viot, therefore, notwithstanding the awkwardness of its 
flight, was enabled to push him hard and annoy him so 
much, that, in self-defence, he was compelled to drop the. 
young one, which fell unhurt on the beach below. Then 
began the battle in good earnest : in a strmght line tie 
guillemot had the decided mastership, by charging the 
hawk a posteriori with its sharp bill, and apparently with 
some success, as the flying feathers indicate! But these 
attacks always finished by the hawk soaring upward and 
then stooping at its opponent. The watchfulness with 
whiph the guillemot avoided these charges and availed i:- 
self of the hawk being again undermost to renew the en- 
gagement, was highly interesting, and, from the vigour 
with which it pushed its foe on these occasions, the rictorj" 
seemed to be safe; but, at last, one unlucky stoop made 
by .the hawk, fh)m a considerable height, struck the poor 
guillemot with such violence that it could not recover ila 
flight, and came tumbling to the beach alive and unhurt, 
but so much exhausted that it was picked up, and now, 
with its young one, forma a portion of my cabinet— -JTofc- 
book of a Natttralist 
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THE POETRY OP BERANGER. 
Ptebkb Jban de Bebanqib was introduced to the readers 
of this periodical in one of its earlier numbers ; and suffi- 
cient interest may haye been awakened, it is hoped, in rela- 
tion to that talented poet of France, to render the presenta- 
tion of a few more of his pieces not unaoceptable. It was 
before mentioned that his muse produced songs alone, but 
that these were extremely yaried in character, ranging firee- 
ly * from grave to gay, from lively to severe.* Indeed, his 
pieces for the most part exhibit a combination of all these 
qualities at once in a greater or lesser degree, the very 
lightest and most sportive of them being interspersed with 
touches of philosophical reflection, sententious though good- 
humoured; while his graver compositions display an en- 
livening leaven of epigrammatic smartness, or betray 
traces of the naturally buoyant spirit of the poet We 
allude not at all here, of course, to such of his produc- 
tions — and it was formerly admitted that he had erred in 
this respect — as are tainted, like the early ones of our 
own Moore, with an undue tone of license; for which the 
youth of the writer, and the loose manners of Parisian 
society, afford the only, though, we own, insufficient, ex- 
cuse. But Moore, despite juvenile aberrations, will be an 
English classic; and Beranger, too, has produced a suf- 
cient abundance of unexceptionable lyrics of high merit 
to take the same rank in the standard literature of 
France. 

Beranger, to his credit, was proud of his humble origin. 
He did not labour, as some men who have risen in the 
world most foolishly do, to prove how little of their suc- 
cess should be ascribed to their own exertions, and how 
much to the advantages derived from the superior position 
of their parental predecessors — the latter representation, 
besides, being usually, or at least too often, a mere fiction. 
The Oallic song-singer spoke out plainly and manfully on 
the subject of his birth on all occasions. * Je suis vilain, et 
trds vilain (I am of the mob, the very mob),' was his ad- 
mission in one of his songs ; and another one continues in 
a similar open stnun, as the reader may see from the fol- 
lowing version of it The conung mellifluousness of the 
language of Plato was indicated, say old stories, by the 
settlement of a swarm of bees on the lips of that &mous 
Greek in in&ucy; and Hesiod &ncifdlly avers also, that 
the Muses appeared to him in his early days, and bound 
his brows wiUi the green laureL Beranger, following up 
with many later poets the same idea, gives a more familiar 
picture of a similar imaginary event The piece contain- 
ing it was written, we believe, in the prison of St Pelagie, 
during one of his two periods of confinement for anti- 
Boorbon pasquinades. 



THE TAILOR AlH) THX VAIBT. 

In this Paris, so tall both of sorrow and ffold, 

In the year of onr Lord sey'nteen hondred and eighty, 
At a tailor's, my grandsire, a poor man and old, 

There befell at my birth things both wondrous and wei^ltj. 
The fame of an Orpheus by nought was foretold 

To my cradle, which somewhat from rose-beds did vary; 
But grand-dad, when my cries on his old bearing -foU'd, 

Ban and found me one day in the orms of a fairy : 
And with many a lay, both pleasant and gay, 
This kind fairy soothed my young sorrows away. 

With a spirit unquiet, old grandfather cried, 
' Say, what fortune awaits tliis dear little one, when man ?* 

* At a waye of my wand, lo I ' the fairy replied, "> 

' You behold him a waiter, a printer, and penman. 
To my presages you may a thunderstroke odd ; 

By the lightning your boy shall be ready to perish ; 
But the gods shall look down on the song-loving lad. 
And to brave other storms his existence shall cherish.' * 
Then with many a lay, both pleasant and gay. 
The kind fairy soothed my young sorrows away. 

' All the pleasures that, sylph-like, environ the young 

In the silence of night snail his lyre-strings awaken ; 
To the hearths of the poor, mirth shall flow from his tongue ; 
And the rich shall through him find their weariness shaken. 
But what spectacle saddens his language to be ? 

TTis the gulphing of freedom, the downfkll of glory ; 
And, like fisher returning alone from the sea. 
Of the shipwreck of friends he in port tells the story. 
Then with many a lay. both pleasant and gay, 
The kind fairy soothed my young sorrows away. 

' Hath my daughter then brought,' was the old tailor's cry, 
* But a singer of songs, unproductive and bootless? 

Bett«r far were he destined tne needle to ply. 
Than to die, like an echo, in sounds that are fruitless. 

* Hush ! ' the foiry responded, ' thy fears are all vain. 

For great talents can £ul not of greatly succeeding ; 
Well-beloved by his country shall be Ids gay strain. 

And the hearts it shall cheer that in exile lie bleeding.* 
Then with many a lay, both pleasant and gay. 
The kind fairy soothed my young sorrows away. 

Testerday I was weak, friends, and plunged in my woes. 

When my eyes were surprised by the fairy appearing ; 
While her fingers were absently stripping a rose, 

She exclaimed, * Thou the brink of old age now art nearing t 
Like the bright-hned mirage which the deserts display. 

Are the thoughts of joys gone to the aged in seeroiuL'; 
To thy birthday thy friends come their homage to pay ; 

Live with them in the past— taste one sweet hour of dreaming 
And thus with her lay, so pleasant and gay, 
As of yore the kind fairy soothed sorrow away. 

Beranger's admiration of Napoleon, generated and nour- 
ished in the ardent season of youth, so as ever afterwards 
to be ineffaceable, breaks out strongly in many regretful 
sketches of the old military glories of the empire. About 
Waterloo he only sings, however, to say that he cannot 
sing, evincing much the same feeling as the French em- 
peror's fiivourite artist David, who, wben requested to 
paint the Duke of Wellington's portrait at Brussels, was 
compelled, after a vain attempt at self-command, to throw 
down his iostruments, and exclaim with tears, * I cannot 
paint the English! I cannot paint the English!' The 
aroused recollection of his beloved hero proved too much 
for the old man's feelings ; and the duke, it is said, re- 
spected them, and pressed not his request 

* Beranger was struck by lightning in hif youth, to the Miiooa 
endangermeut of his lilt. . ^ 
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The 6iil]jolnecL i^eoe Beems to us touohing, and to conyey 
seliiigs not mmatnral to a Frenchman, though it were 
Fell, certainly, that the erent in question should be for- 
gotten :— 

OOUTKHS OS TBI DAT OJt WATERLOO. 

Otir TetenoM nid to me, * Thanks to thy mnae, 

- The people now hare strains which they can sing : 

Despise the hays which some to thee refose, 

. And make oar deeds once more in song to ring. 

Tell of that day which traitor-ones inroked— 
Iliat final day of ^ory and decline.' 

I answer'd, casting down my eyes tear-choked, 1 
, «It« name Shan nerer sadden lay of mine.* ■-* 

In Athens, who, of Gheronee's name, • 
Took joy to speak in sweet harmonions odes 7 

When Athens was by fortune spoil'd of fame, 
Bbilh) she bann'd, and donbted of her gods. 

A stmilar day beheld our empire fell, 
And fetters hron^t around omr limbs to twine ; 

A day when basely Frenchmen smiled on aU^. 

4 Its name ahaU nerer sadden lay of mine. 

* Perish the giant of the batae-plain ! * 

Cried monarchs ; ' nations, luste ye, OTery one ; 
Tair Freedom sonndeth now her ftmcral strain ; 

We, sared by yon, shall reign throagh yon alone.* 
The giant fblls : and apes that no name leave ' 

Hare Tow'd the earth in slave-chains to confine ; 
That day did ^ory every way deceive ; 

Its name shall never sadden lay of mine. 

But what I already men for new times bom 

Demand the otyect of my wofhl plaint : 
What boots to them the shipwreck which I mourn,' 

Since firom the flood their cradles took no taint. 
M^ they be happy ! and their rising star 

£fllue the thooght of that sad day's decline I . 
Bat that its memory may no pleaeures mar. 

Its name ahaU never sadden lay of mine. 

The next lyrio which we shall offer to the reader in an 
English garb is, like the last, a serious one» though more 
intermingled witih that spirit of satirical moralising which 
runs through so man j of Beranger's songs. The comet of 
1882, it will be generally remembered, was one which 
struck peculiar terror into the hearts of the multitude, 
the learned in astronomy haying announced that it would 
pass very near the orbit of the earth's motion; and in 
&ct, if we recollect rightly, that it would occupy in its 
course a portion of space through which our planet was 
bound to pass, and would pass but a very short time be- 
fore. A * miss is as good as a mile,' the prorerb says ; 
but the intelligence of the approach of an eccentric and 
mysterious rover of infinity to within so dangerous a 
proximity, left no slight impression on the minds of many 
worthy well-wishers of the globe which they and we in- 
habit Beranger, displeased with the early proceedings 
of Louis Philippe on the throne of the days of July, was 
in a specially satirical mood at the period; and to tiie tail 
of the comii^ comet he f^poided one of Ids more spleen- 
ftil eflftunons t 

rsa OOMET OT 1839. 

Against ns Heaven a roving comet sends, ' 

And we the dread ooncossion mair not flee; 
I feel earth shake already to its ends : 

YaJn now will all observatories be. 
The table once removed, adieu each gaest! 

By few. indeed, the feast conld be extoU'd. 
Oo qoickiy, timia seals, and be confese'd 1 

Close we the count ; the world is very okl 
Old enough, and all too old. 

Yes; thou poor globe, throngfa ether wandering. 

Confound at lencth once more thy nights and days : 
And, like a schoolboy's kite with broken string. 

Tumble and torn, and tumbling turn always. 
Oo bounding through the pathless airy plain. 

And on the sun be to thy ruin roll'd; 
Dettroy him-~and what hosts of suns remain ! 

Shut we the book ; the world is very old, 
Old enough, and all too old. , i 

Wocdd we see more of mean ambition stiH, ' 
. Of fools with pompous titles ftirbiah'd out, 
Of war and rapine, of abuse and iU, 
Of lao^uey-kings, and mobs--ft laccpiey rout? 



Are we not tired of each small plaster- g o d 
Sick with but hoping bright days to behold f. 

Enough done for a sphere like our abode ! 
Sum we the coimt ; the world is very oid,' 
Old enough, and all too old. 

. Tonng people cry to me, ' All things progreM ; 
At each felight stir our chains are worn aw^ : 
Oas gives us light, enlightenment the press. 

And steam makee smooth the ocean day by day. 
Wait still, good man, for twenty years or so ; 

A heavenly ray shall warm the egg yet cold.* 
' For thirty years, friends, have I watch'd that Bbow. 
Finish we now ; the worid is very old. 
Old enough, snd all too old. 

. Far otherwise I spoke, I f^mkly own. 

When my breast gloWd with youthfol joy and lore. 
From the bright orbit God with light hath sown, 
Oh^ earth (said I), be thou not Imown to more I 
But I wax old, and oeauty scorns my vow ; 

My voice in song no more is glad and bold. 
Come then, thou cometarj temr, now 1 
< End we the tale ; ^e world is very old. 
Old ened^ and all too old. 

If there be eerious mlMmtiiropy here, it is thftt olmovdy 
of a man of naturally ardent hopes and the wideit sym- 
pathies with his kind, who has long watched fi»r the diaji 
of general betterment, and has grown something ddc it 
heart with expectations long nnfalfilled. The pieea, how- 
ever, is of course to be regarded but as an cffiifl&oa cf 
humour, though ^lenetiTe; and the temporaiy eadstefiee 
of sudi a feeling in the usually cheerfbl mind of Hie poet 
may mainly be ascribed, as already hinted, to the oooofce- 
sion drawn by him from Louis Philippe's early regal move- 
mmits-^namely, that the popularly dtosen oitiaen4dag 
was about to turn out Tery like self-elected kings ia 
general; and against the immediately preoeding speel- 
mens of that class m France, his persecutors and jaflon^ 
Beranger may be pardoned for entertaining soBie aai- 
moeity. As a set-off to *Thid Comet,' we shall now pre- 
sent a peoe of earlier date and a preoisdy oppcMfte cha- 
racter; in which he expresses hope for iiie ftititre, and 
paints the state of his eountfy under an antlcipatod neir 
regms. We translate in the exact measure of the orighii), 
whieh would sbig tery well to that mysteiioody-desit- 
nated old air> <Tuttl T^tti' 

SOUTITBat 
I am inqdred, my dearest friends.. 
The promised fature to ns tends. 
And to my gaze itself unbends. 
So let it be. 

Our bards shall ilatterers be no more; 
The great shall parasites abhor ; 
\ And eourtiers ftiwn not as of yor^^ 
So let it be. 

Ko usurers, no gamblers then ; 
No high lords made of little men; 
r And no clerks rude with tongue or pea^ 
So let it be. 

Friendship, our life's most sweet resoune, 
• AhaU be no more a cold discourse. 
In which mischance a breach oan t 
So let it be. 

From gaudy dresses woman flies; ' 
. The husband on hia mate reUee, 
Nor, fax from home, dreads rended 
So let it be. 

Our writings shall henceforth be lit 
With more true grains, les* tmaH wit ; 
And gibberish fb^m our tomes shall flitr- 
So let it be. 

Of pride shall anthon hate som* 
And actors less impertiDMioe ; 
And critics shall avoid offsnce— ] 
So let it be. 



At greit men's foibles one diall 
Their slaves lampoon or paragrralif— 
Yet dread not tip of bailiT s staff--. 
Soletitbe. 

In France shall taste her sway regrin. 
Justice resume her general reign, 
Nox truth in exile shall remain- 



So let it be. 

_ Tizea Dy " 
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We regret to say that, in a eonolacOng stanza, the poet 
rather dashes the effect of these pleasant prognostications, 
by fixing his millfinial epoch at a Tary distant date; but 
the Tein of light saroam aeems in hia to kaire been irre- 
pressible :— 

My Mends, then thank we heavenly grace, '• 
That thn« pats eaoh thing in its place. 
Ten cuumiM kenee thM wmr Ait fact— 
So let it be 1. ' 

One^thing our readers will peroelTe, we imagine^ in Hat 
Terses of Beranger — a continuous train, namely, of intel- 
ligible thoughts expressed in distinct language. That is 
Bomethisg in these times. For the present, however, we 
must bid the sangster of France Buewell. 



. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

LOBD CLASEHDOir. 

The name of Lord Clarendon is so intimately united with 
the history of the times in which he lived, and he was per- 
Bcmally connected with so many most important events, that 
it is impossible to relate the story of his life without fre- 
quent sdlusions to the course of public affurs. As we 
may, however, suppose all ova readers more or less ac- 
quainted with tlie portion of our national annals with which 
his name id associated, we shall avoid, as fkr as possible, all 
historical details, and confine ourselves strictly to tiie per- 
sonal biogrtmhv of liie historian of the ' Great Rebellion.' 

Edward E^de was bom of a respectable flunily at Din- 
ton in Wilts, on the 18th February, 1609. His early edu- 
cation was conducted at home, under the ticar of me pa- 
rish, till, at the age of fburteen, he was sent to Oxford to 
prepare fi>r the church, in 1626 he quitted the university 
with a bachelor's degree, and his elder brother having 
died, was sent to the Middle Temple to study law. The 
breaking out of the plague in London drove him to the 
country, where he was detained for some time by a linger- 
ing attack of ague. On his return to town, he engaged 
more in desultory reading than in the study of law, and 
spent much time with * swash bucklers,' and other loose 
characters in taverns, titeatres, and fencing sdiools. His 
uncle 8ir Nicholas, chief-justice of the King's Bench, pre- 
vented him from altogether neglecting his professional pur- 
suits, and in 1628 appointed hun to ride the Norfolk circuit 
as his marshal At the first assize town, however, he was 
taken dangerously ill of smallpox, and had to retire to his 
fether's in the country. Here he fell in love with, and 
married a young lady of high connexions, and was thus 
introduced into society, which materially influenced the 
whole future course of his life, ffis wife, in about six months, 
fell a victim to the malignant smallpox, and he remained 
a widower for about three years, devoting his time to litera- 
ture rath^ than law, and cultivating the acquaintance of 
Ben Johnson, Cotton/ Isaac Walton, Waller, Chillingworth, 
and other distinguished characters. He did not, however, 
neglect persons of influence at court, or in his own pro- 
fession ; his most intimate friend being Lucius Carey, the 
celebrated Lord FaUdand. 

hi 1682 Hyde agtdn married, and his fotiier having died 
about the same time, he now devoted hims^ to the prac- 
tice of his profession. His elo<juence in a great degree 
compensated for the defects of his knowledge, and he was 
soon well employed. This was probably the happiest 
period of his life, his fiimilv prosperous, his practice in- 
c^^asittff, and himself higmv respected by the most dis- 
tinguisned men of the time ; nte was then in flkvour of libe- 
nd measures^ and in one case even appeared in opposition 
to the government In 1640 he was returned a member 
of the < Short Parliament,' and attached the Baii Marshal's 
court, or court of honour, one of the many engines of op- 
pvttsion in operation at t^t time. He, however, supported 
the court on the question of supply, and strongly opposed 
^ dissolution of t^e parliament. In the end of this year 
^ was again returned to the ' Long ^arliam^t,' and then 



gave up his practice at the bar. His first measures re- 
garded the r^orm of some legal abuses, and the abolition 
of the Earl Marshal's court, and the court of the north. 
He also strenuously supported the prosecution of Lord 
Strafford. The bill profiting the dissolution of the par- 
liament without its own consent likewise met with his sup- 
port, though it was liardly passed tiU he saw the danger- 
ous oonsequences it mi^t produce, and in his history 
blames it as < removing &q landmarks and destroying the 
foundation of the kingdom.' In consequence of his alarms 
on this subject, and his fears of the designs of some of the 
popular leaders, Hyde now passed over to the side of the 
king. The bill for excluding the bishops from parliament 
was opposed by him, though fe,voured by his Mend Falk- 
land, with whom he generally agreed. He also resisted to 
the utmost the bill for abolishing episcopacy, and when its 
supporters, by way of silencing him, got him made chair- 
man of the committee, he still contrived, by dexterous 
management, to obstruct its progress. 

Hyde had heretofore been looked upon with suspicion at 
court, but was now received into fiivour, and admitted to 
a private interview with the king. In the end of 1641, he 
wrote his first state paper, in answer to the remonstrance 
of parliament, in which all the errors of the royal govern- 
ment, and all the grievances of the people, were recapitu- 
lated. He had now the offer of the situation of solicitor- 
general, but declined it, thinking he could be of more ser- 
vice in his private capacity. With Falkland and Cole- 
pepper he formed a kmd of secret cabinet for managing 
the king's affairs in the Commons, without whose advice 
Charles promised to take no step in parliament whatever. 
But the king soon violated this compact by impeaching, 
without their knowledge, several members of the House of 
Commons, and going l£ere in person to arrest them. This 
measure Hyde and his associates * so perfectly detested,* 
that they had almost withdrawn from the house, leaving 
the king to his fe,te. They, however, continued to give 
him advice, and most of his answers to the parliament were 
written bv Hyd^ and afterwards copied by Charles in his 
own hand, so that the true author might not be known. 
A suspicion of his correspondence with the king having 
arisen, Hyde, in May 1642, to avoid being committed to 
the Tower, had to leave London secretly, and joining 
Charles at York, openly engaged in his service. He an- 
swered most of the parliamentary manifestoes, and was 
present at the erection of the royal standard at York, on 
the 22d August, 1642. He then undertook to raise money 
for the king by loans from persons of wealth and from the 
two universities. He was wiUi the army at the battle of Edge- 
hill, though not actually engaged, the two young princes 
being intrusted to his care. Li the negotations that fol- 
lowed he took a principal share, till they were broken off 
by the march of the king to Brentford. 

Hyde had hitherto held no responsible office, but in Feb- 
ruary, 1648, he was made chancellor of the exchequer, and 
knighted. Near the close of the same year, his friend 
Loid Falkland fell at the battle of Newbury, ' a loss,' he 
says, * which no time will suffer to be forgotten, and no 
success or fortune could repair.' The royal cause was now 
visibly declining. Hyde, from his talents, services, and 
influence with the king, had become a general object of 
dislike with the highborn but ignorant and profligate ca- 
valiers, who treated him with indignity as an upstart 
However, in the parliament called by Charles at Oxford, in 
January, 1644, his abilities secured him a decided pre- 
eminence, but it separated without accomplishing any im- 
portant purpose. During the following campaign, Hyde 
was principally at Oxford, but in the negotiations at Ux- 
bridge, in 1645, he was again the leading commissioner 
from tiie king. In March, he was sent to Bristol with 
Prince Charles, and parted from the king never to see him 
more. In March of the following year, the success of the 
parUamentary forces compelled Hyde to take refUge with 
nis charge in the Soilly islands, where they remained for 
some weeks, often almost in a state of starvation from the 
uncertain supply of provisions. From this place they 
escaped to Jersey, and p, July, the prince having gone 
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to Paris to Join his motheTi Hyde was left alone in the 
island. 

It was daring his retirement here that he conceived and 
paiily executed that great work which has conferred its 
chief celebrity on his name. He resolved on writing a 
history of that memorable contest in which he had been 
engaged, and he applied to his friends for information on 
points where his own knowledge was imperfect He 
communicated his design to Charles, then a prisoner in the 
power of the parliament, who transmitted to him some im- 
portant information. Hyde employed ten hours a-day on 
his work, and read livy and Tadtus in order to improve 
his taste. In this manner, his time passed pleasantly 
enough, till June, 1648, when he was commanded by the 
king to join the prince at Paris. On his way thither, he 
learned that the English fleet had mutinied and declared 
for the king, and having procured a vessel at Dunkirk, he 
with some others set sail to join the enterprise. But their 
vessel was becalmed and plundered by pirates, who carried 
them prisoners to Osten(C where they could procure no re- 
dress, as the governor and magistrates had the chief share 
in the robb^y. Hyde then proceeded to join Prince 
Charles at the EEague; and shortly after the trial and exe- 
cution of the unhappy Charles L took place. 

Hyde found the little court divided by personal quarrels 
and contests for empty honours, to which neither power 
nor emolument was attached, and soon had his Ml share 
of them. In May, 1649) he set out with Lord Cottington 
on a mission to Spain, the only country whence the royal- 
ists could now look for aid. Their reception was by no 
means friendly, and during the time that they remained, 
each change in the politics of the court produced a change 
in their treatment They were in high favour when Prince 
Rupert with his fleet remained on the coast of Spain, 
courted and feted when it was known that Charles EL was 
crowned in Scotland, but neglected when a storm had dis- 
persed the fleet, and ordered to leave the country when 
certain news arrived that Cromwell was victorious at Dun- 
bar. In March, 1651, Hyde left Madrid, and after visit- 
ing the queen dowager at Paris, settled with his family at 
Antwerp. On Christmas-day of that year, he had again 
to join Charles in Paris, and was anew involved in the 
petty disputes of the exiled court As he says himself— 
' It is hard for people who have nothing to do, to forbear 
doing something they ought not to do,' and whilst the king 
spent his time in dissipation, his followers were engaged 
in miserable intrigues. A more serious matter for Hyde, 
the nominal chancellor of the exchequer, was to provide 
funds for the daily wants of the court They were generally 
in debt even for food, and in one letter Hyde complains 
that he was * cold for want of clothes and fire, and owe for 
all the meat I have eaten these three months.' In 1658 
he met with a grievous disappointment, when Herbert, at 
the solicitation of the queen, was made keeper of Uie great 
seal. Next year Hyde spent some time with his family at 
Breda, and the same year his daughter Anne was appointed 
a maid of honour to the Princess of Orange, the king's 
sister, an event which afterwards produced very important 
consequences. 

Hyde soon after joined Charles at Cologne, where he 
lived for about two years, more like a private gentleman 
than a king. When Charles removed to Bruges, Hyde re- 
niained to pay the debts of the crown, and thou^ only 
4000 pistoles were needed, it was more than four months 
before he could join his master. Hyde usually discouraged 
all the royalist plots in England, trusting for the success 
of the cause to the general increase of discontent, but seems 
to have been concerned in the negotiation with Sexby, who 
had published the famous pamphlet of ' Killing no Mur- 
der,' and made no secret of nis design to assassinate Crom- 
well. In January, 1658, Hyde was at length gratified with 
the appointment of lord chancellor, but his most import- 
ant duty was still providing for ike daily wants of the 
court In September of that year the hopes of the royal- 
ists were raised by the death of CromweU, but again de- 
pressed by the news that his son Rich^ had quietly suc- 
O0eded him. In the two following years Hyde was busilj 



engi^ged in intriguing with various parties in England, tti 
gaining over the Presbyterians by promises, whJiSk he iteu 
wards shamefully vioUted. At length the restontim tf 
Charles was effected, and after fourteen years cttsk, 
Hyde returned with him to his native land. 

On the first of June, 1660, Hyde first entered on tke ml 
duties of the offioe he had so long held, by preetding ii th» 
House of Lords. Many attempts were made to eidide 
him from office, as he was obnoxious to several pow«iftiI 
parties in the state. He, however, retained his plaoe, tid 
was the king's chief adviser in various measores that&l' 
lowed. He hurried on the Ull of oblivion, and aeensii 
have superintended the trial of the regicides. The execi- 
tion of Sir Harry Vane, and the exhumation of the bo<£a 
of Cromwell, Blake, and other of their associates, whi^ bi 
must have advised, are a more decided reproach to his B^ 
mory. He also contrived to amuse the Preebyteriani, till 
after the dissolution of the convention parliament and n- 
stored the church to all its former privileges, without soj 
of those reforms he had promised at Breda. But these tn 
matters on which it must be left fi>r history to proDounce 
an impartial decision. 

Hyde was next engaged in a personal aSair of a smr 
troublesome nature. His daughter Anne had gone wit^ 
her mistress to visit the queen at Paris, and there ht- 
came acquainted with the Duke of York. James, who htd 
all his life shown a pardality for plain women, fell in Ion 
with Anne Hyde, who was more distinguished fi>r her vit 
and manners than for beauty. She contrived to draw fiw 
him a written promise of marriage, and after their reton 
to England, the ceremony was privately p^rlbimed In the 
chancellor's own house, probably by his advice. The duke 
now confessed the matter to Uie img, and wished to a^ 
knowledge her openly, but his mother and mster opposed 
it with much violence. When the matter was first men- 
tioned to Hyde, he broke out into a veiy immoderate pas- 
sion against his dau^ter, wished she had been the doke'i 
mistress rather than his wife, and spoke of cutting off to 
head for her presumption, or sending hor to the Tower. Hi 
then shut up his daughter at home, but by the ooiminnfie 
of his wife, permitted frequent interriews between her lad 
James, at the same time that he endeavoured to softai tbe 
king. In the mean time Anne gave birth to a son, and soon 
after she was publicly acknowledged at courts where sb 
maintained her place with much ease and dignity. Her 
fether was soon after created Earl of Clarendon, by wlisk 
name he is best known to posterity. 

In the parliament which met in May, 1661, dareodtfi 
was chiefly occupied in prosecuting his designs against tbe 
Presbyterians. The Commons first resolved to expel all 
their members who reftised to take the sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the English church, and the same test 
was soon after applied to all memlKov of corporatioDS or 
persons holding any civil office or public emplovmesL 
This was followed in March, 1662, by the celebnUed tetef 
uniformity, by which, on St Bartholomew's day feUowin^ 
2000 ministers were ejected from their livings. Tbe kiug'i 
marriage with Catharine of Braganza increased tbe ns- 
popularity that now began to assail the chancellor. 
Though he refused bribes himself from the French ooul 
he yet encouraged Charles to receive them, and the nk 
of Dunkirk drew upon him almost universal indigutioo. 
His leal fer Protestantism at length alienated firom ImHn 
affection of the king, who even before his return bad bed 
secretly reconciled to the Romish church, and wi^ed to 
grant some indulgence to those of his subjects who pro- 
fessed the same faith. But Clarendon was hostile to sO 
such toleration, and on one occasion even rose firom a sig- 
hed to oppose a bill for allowing the king to dispense witk 
subscription to the doctrine and discipline of the chveb. 
So powerful was the feeling of the court against bin, tbik 
the Earl of Bristol, in July, 1663, rose to imp«ch hisiii 
the Lords, but Clarendon made such a convincing defence 
that he was at once acquitted, and Bristol had to renaia is 
concealment for some vears. 

His enemies being tiius defeated. Clarendon, thoogfc i* 
longer the private Mend of the king^oimtiiiiied to 
Tizea Dy xjv^'^^p^i 
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•n pfoblic mftttelrs. His chief care seems still to haye been to 
aggrandise the church by laws of the most oppressive nature 
against dissenters . He next, after privately opposing the 
war -with Holland, defended it in public, and remain^ in 
office to conduct it In 1666 we find him incurring much 
odiiun by defending a tree trade with Ireland, in opposition 
to large majorities in both houses of parliament, who de- 
clared that the importation of Irish provisions was * to the 
common nuisance of all his majesty s subjects residing in 
England.' This support of enlightened commercial mea- 
sures perhaps contributed more to his ruin than the dis- 
graceftil results of the Dutch war, which were ascribed to 
him with as much truth as the phigue or the great fire 
which had recently destroyed the capital The most un- 
founded calumnies were now circulated against him in 
lampoons and scurrilous verses, whilst he had no party in 
the state to support him. He had sacrificed the catholics 
and dissenters to the church, yet the bishops reproached 
him for not doing more to suppress schism, and the clergy 
generally hated him for exposing Uieir vices. Buckingham 
and the other wits at court mimicked his pompous gait and 
language, with a pair of bellows and a fire shovel carried 
before them, instead of the great seal and mace. 

Other events alienated Charles still more firom Claren- 
don; and his enemies, taking advantage of his temporary 
absoice firom court in consequence of Ihe death of his wife, 
induced the king to send a private message, requesting 
him to resign the seals, as the only method of avoiding 
a parliamentary impeachment Instead of complying, 
Clarendon requested an interview with the king, when he 
expressed his determination to defend his conduct He 
retained the seals for some days, but at length Charles 
was wrought upon by his mistresses and courtiers to send 
a formal order for him to resign them on the 30th August, 
1667. Clarendon bore this reverse with firmness, and 
thought that no ftirther steps would be taken against him. 
In this he was deceived, for Charles soon forbade all his 
courtiers fh>m visiting him, and then resolved on his im- 
peachment A motion to this effect was made in the Com- 
mons, and sev^iteen charges brought against him, so vague 
and absurd, that most of them were rejected as inconclu- 
sive, even by his enemies, and nothing more than a general 
charge of treason could be sent up to the Lords. €^ this, 
however, the upper house refused to commit him; the 
Commons insisted on the charge, and resolved that this 
resAisal of the Lords was an obstruction of public justice. 
A quarrel ensued between the two houses, in which Claren- 
don might probably have escaped, when he was seduced, 
by &lse promises and representations, to fly from the 
counlry. He left England on the 29th November, driven 
firom his native land by that monarch whom he had done 
so much to restore to it This step was evidently impoli- 
tic, as it seemed to justify all that his enemies had done 
against him. A letter in defence of his conduct, which he 
sent to Uie House of Lords, was voted < a scandalous and 
seditious }>aper,' and ordered by the Commons to be burned 
by the common hangman. Soon aiter, a bill was brought 
in fiir his perpetual banishment from England on pain of 
high treason, and received the royal assent ; Charles thus 
testified his gratitude to the guardian and adviser of his 
youthr-to the firm firiend who had stood by him in all his 
adversity and dangers. 

In this bill, he was allowed to return and stand his trial 
within a limited time, but circumstances prevented him 
from taking advantage of this ikvour. On landing at Calais, 
he was at first received with much kindness, and Louis 
wrote him a letter in his own hand, permitting him to 
reside, as he had requested, at Rouen. But on his way 
thither, another message was sent, ordering him to quit the 
kingdom, as any &vour shown him might offend the king 
a( England. Clarendon now found himself a prisoner, but 
was lulowed to proceed to Rouen. On the way thither, his 
coach was three times overturned, probably by design, and 
he reached it much bruised and very unwell. He had re- 
solved to proceed to Avignon, then belonging to the Pope, 
when he received news of the measures taken against hun, 
and determined to return to England. He reached Calais^ 



but so unwell that he could not move from his bed tiU the 
time fixed upon for his appearance was gone by, and he 
was now stigmatised as a traitor, and banished for life. 

In April, 1668, he returned to Rouen, and left it for 
Avignon. At Evereux, the inn in which he lodged was 
broken into by some English sailors, who knocked him 
down, robbed him of all his property, and were about to 
hang him in the court, when he was rescued by the magis- 
trates and city guard. He remained some time at Avig- 
non, and then fixed his residence at Montpelier. He lived 
in this town for about two years, much respected by all 
the inhabitants, but troubled by frequent attacks of gout, 
which rendered him completely lame. He now completed 
his 'History of the Rebellion,' which had been suspended 
by his political occupations. He also commenced his auto- 
l&graphy, intended to contain his private history, and an 
account of the transactions in which he had been engaged 
since the restoration. 

In these and other literary employments, his time passed 
perhaps more pleasantly than in his highest state of power. 
He was much afflicted by the news that his daughter, the 
Duchess of York, had openly professed the Romish religion ; 
and in a long letter, endeavoured, but in vain, to recall 
her to the Protestant feith. Her death, in March, 1671, 
followed soon after by that of her only son, greatly aggra^ 
vated his griefl He now retired to Moulins, and firom that 
place wrote a letter to Charles, asking liberty to return to 
England. This was reftised, and Clarendon again turned 
to literature and religion for support Among other works, 
he wrote an answer to Hobbes s Leviathan, and some con- 
troversial tracts on Popery. In 1674, he removed to 
Rouen, and, his health now being almost gone, again peti- 
tioned Charles to be allowed to return home and die among 
his children. He was again reftised, and soon after died 
on the 9th December, 1674, in the sixty-fifth year of his 
age. His body was brought over to England, and privately 
interred in Westminster Abbey. 

Clarendon is chiefly known to posterity by his < Kstory 
of the Great Rebellion,' few of his other writings being 
read, except by professed students of history. Tins work, 
as Carlyle well remarks, after being long unduly over- 
rated, now runs a great risk of being as unduly depreciated. 
His talents, though not of a very high order, were yet cul- 
tivated with much care and diligence, and his history is 
excellent in all points on which he bestowed sufficient 
attention. For truth and beauty in the delineation of cha- 
racter, it has been rarely surpassed, and his account of 
Lord Falkland, in which the warm feelings of the friend 
no less appear than the delicate discrimination of the his- 
torian, has been justly celebrated. His long periods often 
suit well the gravity of the sentiments, but, in the general 
narration, prove tiresome to a modem reader. His neglect 
of grammar and perspicuity, and his carelessness about 
all the minor graces of style, are probably now more felt 
than in his own age. A more serious charge is its inac- 
curacy in facts, and its concealment of important events, 
which he thought disadvantageous to his own cause. He 
himself acknowledges that he was writing an apology for 
the king, which * should give no information to posterity, 
where it could not give that it would.' But sucQi a mode 
of writing history is utterly opposed to all honour and 
good &ith with the public, and the wilfiil suppression of 
important truths dif&rs little, if at all, from direct Mse- 
hood. As a statesman, his character is far from immacu- 
late. His dread of republicanism induced him to push the 
royal power to an extreme, to issue illegal proclamations, 
and to countenance unjust trials for treason. "Hia zeal for 
the established church led him to violate the solemn pro- 
mises and obligations, both of himself and of his sovereign; 
to decdve, and afterwards persecute dissenters; and to 
pass laws which occasioned much evil, both to the country 
and to the royal fiumly. As a private man, he was haughty, 
pompous, and overbearing, fond of show and empty titles. 
The splendid palace he built fer himseli^ which Evelyn 
describes as * the best contrived, the most usefiil, graceftd, 
and magnificent house in England,' and which cost nearlv 
£60,000, was one great cause of his unpopularity and fiUL 
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Tet with all this lore €f pomp, he was so notorious for his 
desire of amassing wealth, that Erelyn remarks of him, 
< that he never did, nor wonld do anyUting but for money.' 
In his own fkmilj, he seems to have been mnch loved and 
respected; his children were ikithftil to him in his adrer- 
sity, and his sons watched by his deathbed in a foreign 
land.* 



CHARLES PRICE. 
It is now upwards of twenty yean since, by an act of 
Parliament, lotteries were finally abolished in the United 
Kingdom. They had their day — ^performed for nearly 
three centuries an incalculable amoimt of moral mischief— 
and were then, amidst almost uniyersal execration, swept 
OTerboard as a nuisance. In the following extraordinary 
narrative, extracted, with some slight abridgment, from 
* Honeys Every Day Book,' we have the history of a per- 
son who, infected by the prevailing lottery mania of his 
times, and possessing a truly wonderftil aptitude for fraud, 
was led to adopt a most daring course of procedure, so 
ingeniously contrived as for a considerable time to baffle 
all attempts at discoveiy. The result of all his plotting 
and scheming, however, was an ultimate disgraceful ex- 
posure, ending in an unhappy death. Neyer was a more 
striking practical commentary on the tn^ of the Scrip- 
ture declaration, ' Be sure thy sin shall find thee out,' ex- 
hibited for the warning and guidance of the young; than 
is provided by the following account of this most ffingnl^r 
and guilty man :^ 

Charles Price, the hero of our history, when about six 
years of age, was sent to school, where he acquired the 
rudiments of the French language, and was so neglected 
in his own that he was complete in neither. At about 
twelve years old he was taken home to assist his father, 
who was a master tailor in London. The &Uier soon ex- 
perienced the effects of his son's knavery, which was ex- 
hibited on every opportunity ; and, hoping that his conduct 
would be different fh)m irhai it had been at home, he ap- 
prenticed him to a hatter and hosier. The latter, however, 
had soon as much reason to complain of him as his fltther, and 
Price was accordingly discharged. Before his &th^s death, 
be became a gentleman's servant, and in that capacity 
lived some years, till he got into the service of Sir Francis 
Blake Delaval, went with him the tour of Europe, returned 
to England, and through Sir Francis, who was the com- 
panion of the celebrated Samuel Foote, became comedian. 
Price afterwards contrived to conjure Foote out of £500 in 
a sham scheme in a brewery, wherein that gentleman and 
Price were concerned. Price was made a bankrupt, and 
afterwards set up in a distillery, defrauded the revenue, 
was sent to the King's Bench, released by an insolvent 
act, again turned brewer, and defrauded a gentleman out 
of £6000 through one of his disguises. He then became a 
lottery-office keeper and stock-broker, gambled in the alley, 
was ruined, again set up lottery-office keeper, courted a 
Mrs Pounteney, and ran away with her niece, who was the 
daughter of Justice Wood in the Borou^ He practised 
innumerable frauds, became an adept in swindling, and 
had the effrontery to avow his depredaiions and laugh at 
those he ii\jured. 

Price was intimate with a Mr R — s, a grocer retired 
from business, with whom he had for a long time passed 
as a stock-broker. Price, who then lived at Knirfits- 
bridge, frequently used to request the fiivour of Mr 67 to 
take a bank note or two into the city, and get them chanff^ 
into small ones. In this he had a twofold plot He in- 



1* It may not be amin to mention, tiiat Uie first edition of hif 
History, published by his second son, Lord Rochester, was altered 
■od cormpted In many hundred places, important statements 
b^Dff often omitted, and the metning of others directly reversed. 
^%^j^jrnot edition vas thai issoed from the Clacendon vtmtt 
at Oxford, in the beginning of the present century. 



formed his friend that he was intimately aoqminted iriA 
a very old gentleman, exceedingly nih, who had bean 
eminent broker in the alley, but had long retired; ftift 
his moneys in the i^ds were immense; ihiU the OA^nb- 
tion he had in the world was one sister, to whom hi is. 
tended to bequeath the best part of his property; aaitbt 
his sister was near fiffy yean of age, had ]iev«r beet ■«>- 
ried, and determined never to many; and that ilwaiia- 
posaible the okl gentleman eould live long, a« he waiToy 
old, very infirm, and almost iooapable tf going est tf 
docirs. This okl gentleman, Fries said, had oftea tdni 
him to become his executor; and besought him to isoo» 
mend another person, in whose fidelity, charaoter, tsd 
integrity, he could repose entire confidence, and thst hi 
would make it well wortii their while if they would vade* 
take so friendly and solemn an office. < Now,' said Price to 
Mr B., * here is an opportunity fi)r us to make a ocmaidaw 
able sum in a short tim^ and, ia all probability, a Tcy 
capital fortune in a few years; for the sister being detow 
mined not to marry, and having no r^atiens in the vwli 
there is no doubt but she will leave «s tte whole d tb 
estate; and, after his deoease, she will become tetany de- 
pendent upon ns. I shall see the oM gentleman, Mr Bond, 
to-day, and if you will johi in tiie trust, the will shall be 
immediately made.' To this proposal Mr B. oonsentei 
In the evening Price returned to Knightsbridge. He toU 
Mr B. that he had vinted Mr Bond, who expressed grest 
happiness and easiness of mind dk such a reeomnMnd*- 
timi, and desired to see Mr B. tiie next day. Prioe ip- 
pointed to meet him at twelve o'dook at Mr Bond's. At 
the appointed hour, Mr B. knooked at the door. Be vu 
shown up stairs by the aftyreuenthmed sistcr-Iady, aad in* 
troduoed to Mr Bond, seated in a great chair. Ids kgi is 
another, and oavered with a night^. The poor, infin. 
weak, debilitated, old gentleman regretted the absenoe of 
his ever^ear friend Mr Prioe^ the most worthy bsb in 
the world, and tang a petl on his friend^ip, honoiir, 
honesty, intei^ty, &«., Ccc., accompanied with ema^tad 
cou^i»— was obliged to go to the oity coffee-hoiife-« 
punctual man— never fhiled an appointaient — it mi the 
soul of busine ss a nd then ha told Mr B. tiiat hb deir 
friend desired to meet IfrB. there exaetly at one oVk)ck— 
he approved hig^y of Mr Price's reeonittendafioii, aad 
was now happj in his mind— it wanted but a <iuarter t« 
one, he believed, and he hoped Mr B. would not fitiL is 
his dear friend was very exact hideed. The usual earn- 
pliments passed; the sister oonduoted Mr B. to the door, 
who posted away to the eSty coffee-house, and left old Ur 
Bond, the rich brother, iriio was in reality no otibsr thu 
Mr Prioe, and the brother's maiden rister, who was a Hn 
Pounteney, to laugh at Mr B.'s credulity. Mr B. had not 
been live mitrates in the eoffbe-house befinre he was jofaicd 
by his friend Price, to whom Mr B. recapitnUUed whit 
passed, and as soon as Price had deepatoied some ipn- 
tended business, he proposed calling on Mr Bond. TUi 
was readily aoqulesced in by Mr B., and away they (how 
to Leather Lane. When Uiey came there, they woe in- 
fbrmed by tiie lady that her broths was juet gone oak it 
a coach on an airing to Hig^gate. In short, Price carried 
on the sdietee eon^etely fbr suveral days, during viock 
time Bfr B. had tinoe or thrice seen the old guitleiii 
The will was made, and, on the strengtt of the joiateB- 
cntorshh) and expectancy, Mr B. was Swindled ovt of foy 
near a thousand pounds ill eash, and bonds to tiie ssmbI 
of two hundred pounds. 

Price was seivile to extreme meeimess, wliere Ik iR^ 
vility could be recompensed tty a thiSifig. fiewumarter 
of consummate e£frontery, whdi pHndple e^led apon U* 
fbr tliat shin^g, if it mis ttasupported by law. m Bffit 
paid bnt with an eye to ftittiier phmder; and tfatt hi 
abounded in that species of flattefy ^KstfnguiShed triwt 
the word paUnct. He possessed ad eirtenslve kMWtalP 
of men and manners, and to superficial oh stneis appwrti 
a veiT sensible person. He l^Mnr something j# MM ■ 
the living lanffuages; had tnmJled aU c ~ 
Holland, and been at most of the Sennaa 
at Copenhagen during ^ eri«is 
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qoeoi of Denmark, sister to George IIX. ; and he wrote a 
pamphlet fai her h^hait, tending to prove that the trae mo- 
tire for the attack on her oharaoterwas to effect a rerohi- 
tion in fkyonr of the qneen dowager's eon. Price's dishonesty 
-vraa the spring of all his misfortunes; it made hia^ shift 
firom place to place to aToid the abuse of the TUlgar, and 
the clamorous calls of the fow fortunate adTenturers in the 
lottery. His last office was Uie comer of King Street, 
CoTent Garden, from whence he was driven \jj»h run of 
ill luck into a private decampment 

From that period Price l^ed in obscurity. Though a 
perfect sycophant abroad, at home he vras an absolute 
tyrant; nor could a prudent virtuous woman, endowed 
with every qualification to render the marriage state 
happy, soften his brutal disposition, when the ample for- 
tune he obtained with her had been squandered. Having a 
fSamiiily of eight children to support, he turned his thou^ts 
to tiJeal devices, and commenced to forge on the Bank of 
England. His first attack on the bank was about the year 
1780, when one of his notes had been taken there, so com- 
plete in the engraving, the signature, the water-marks, 
and all its parts, that it passed through various hands un- 
suspected, and was not discovered till it came to a certain 
department, through which no forgery whatever can pass 
undiscovered. The appearance of this note occasioned 
considerable alarm among the directors; and forgery upon 
forgery flowed in, about the lottery and Ohristmas times, 
without the least probability of discovering the first nego- 
dators. Various consultations were held, innumerable 
plans were laid for detection, and they were traced in 
every quarter to have proceeded firom one man, always 
disguised and always inaccessible. Had Price permitted 
a partner in his proceedings — had he employed an en- 
grayer — ^had he procured paper to be made far him, with 
irater-marks upon it, he must soon have been discovered 
— but he < was himself oftm^.' He engrayed his own plates, 
made his own paper with the water-marks, and, as much 
as possible, he was his own negodator. He thereby con- 
fined a secret to himself which he deemed not safe in the 
breast of another ; even Mrs Price had not the least know- 
ledge or suspicion of his proceedings. Having practised 
engraving till he had made himself sufficient master of it, 
he tilen made Us own ii^ to prove his ovm works. He 
next purchased implements and manufactured the water- 
mark, and began to counterfeit hand-writings. Private 
attempts to di^over him proved thoroughly aoortive, and 
the bulk came to the resolution of describing the offender 
by public advertisement, which was inserted in all the 
newspapers for a considerable time to no purpose. 

This adyertisement drove Price to extremities : it forced 
him to refrain from the circulation of his forgeries, and for 
some months put a total stop to them. It vras posted on 
the walls, and printed as handbills, and delivared from 
house to house tiiroughout the whole of the quarter where 
he vras most suspected to reside; at the very house which 
he daily resorted to, and where all his implements were 
fixed. One of them was thrown down an area to the only 
person in whom he placed any confidence, a female whom 
the reader will be better acqtudnted with. By these means 
Price was informed of his immediate danger, and took his 
measures accordhigly. Eagerness to secure banish the 
foresight and caution which are necessary in tiie pursuit 
of artftil villany. The animal whose sagadty is a proverb, 
can never be secured in haste; he must be entrapped by 
superior patience and caution. Though Price had no part- 
ner in any branch of the forgery of a bank note, yet he had 
a confidante in his wife's aunt, by the mother's side, whom 
he had known previous to has marriage; her name was 
Pounteney. He divided bis dinner-times equally between 
the two, and Mrs Price had for ten years pa8t> throudi the 
impositions of her husband, considered her aunt either as 
dead or residing abroad. His wifo had too little art or 
understanding in the ways of the worid to be what is 
commonly called cunning. In short, her character was 
that of perfect simplicity. Price therefore thought her not 
fit to be trusted. Her aunt, on the contrary, was wily. 



chalk out for her; and having made choice of this woman 
as an assistant, and his apparatus being ready, he began 
hhi operations. He lived then at Paddington with his 
vrift^ whom he went to nightiy; and at lodgings, near 
Portland Place, he daily visited her aunt, where the imple- 
ments for his undertakings were concealed. His next and 
chief object was a negodator, and he procured one in the 
following manner. 

Previous to the drairing of the lottery for theyeaf 1780, 
Price put an advertisement into the * Daily Advertiser' for 
a servant who had been used to live with a single gentie- 
man, and the direction was to * C. C, Marlborough Street 
Coffee-house, Broad Street, Camaby Market' An honest 
young man, who at that time lived with a musical instru- 
ment-maker in the Strand, read this advertisement, and 
sent a letter to the specified address. At the end of a 
week, one evening about dusk, a coachman inquired for 
the person who had answered the advertisement, saying 
there was a gentleman over the way in a coach wanted to 
speak with Mm. The young man went to the coach, was 
desired to step in, and there saw an apparently aged fo- 
reigner, gouty, wrapped up with five or six yards of flannel 
about his legs, a camblet surtout buttoned up over his 
chin, close to his mouth, a large patch over his left eye, 
and every part of his face concealed except his nose, right 
eye, and a small part of that cheek. This person was 
^ce. To the young man, whose name vras Samuel, he 
affected great age, with a fiidnt hectic couj^, and so much 
bodily infirmity as almost to disable him from getting out 
of the coach. Price told him he was not wanted by him- 
self^ but as under servant to a young nobleman of fortune, 
under age, and then in Bedford^bire, to whom he was and 
had been some years guardian. He inquired into the par- 
ticulars of Samuel's lifo, and thinking him honest and in- 
genuous, and therefore unsuspicious and smtable to his 
purpose, he hired him at eighteen shillings per week, 
and gave him a direction to himself, as Mr Brank, at No. 
89 lltchfield Street, Oxford Street 

Pursuant to appointment, on the second or third even- 
ing afterwards, Samuel went to Titchfield Street^ and there 
entered on the service of the minor nobleman by waiting 
on Mr Brank, Price resumed his discourse respecting 
his ward, the eccentridty and prodigality of his manners, 
and his own hard task in endeavouring to prevent him 
from squandering his money, especially m those decdtful 
allurances called lottery tickets ; and Samud talked of his 
wages and clothes, and whether he was to be in livery or 
not It was concluded that for the present he should procure 
a drab coat, turned up with red, till the noblemair s plea- 
sure was known, or he came to town; he was orderwl to 
get the clothes at his own charge, and make out his bill ; 
which he did, but was never repaid. Before Samuel took 
leave of the old gentleman, he was ordered to come again 
in the evening of the first day of the drawing of the lottery. 
Price pretended that he seldom went to the nobleman's 
town house of an evening, and therefore, to avoid giving 
him unnecessary trouble, he was to attend in Titchfield 
Street On that evening he pulled out a variety of papers, 
letters, &c., and told Samuel he had recdved orders from 
the thoughtless younff nobleman to purchase lottery tickets, 
as a venture against his coming to town, and for tiiat pur- 
pose, he meant to employ SamueL He produced some 
seeming bank notes, and gave Samuel two, one of twenty 
pounds the other of forty poimds. He directed him to 
take thdr numbers and &tes on a piece of paper, for fear 
of losing them, and to go to a lottery-office in the Hay- 
market, and with the one of twenty pounds to purchase 
'an dght guinea chance:' from thence he was to go to 
the comer of Bridge Street, Westminster, to buy another 
out of the forty pound note, and wut at the door of the 
Parliament Street coffee-house till he came to him. .With 
these notes Samuel bot^t each of the chances, and was 
on Ms way to the Parliament Street coffee-house, when, 
fi^m tiie oppodte side of the way, he was hailed by Mr 
Brank, who complimented him on Ms speed, and said he 
had been so auick that he, Brank, had not had time to get 
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made the purchases, and, replying in the affirmative, was 
again commended for his diligence : Brank also inquired 
if any mistake had happened, and all this witli a deal of 
coughing imbecility of speech, and feigned accent When 
Samuel received the notes, he received as many canvass 
bags as he was ordered to buy shares, and to put each dis- 
tinct share, and the balance of each note, into a separate 
bag, for fear, as Brank said, the chance of one office might 
bo confVised with the chance of another, and Samuel be 
thereby puzzled to know where he had bought the different 
chances ; and by such confusion or forgetfulness it might 
not be recollected where to apply in case of a fortunate 
number. 

Mr Brank having secured the changes and balances, 
ordered Samuel to go and purchase some other small 
shares and chances, and then to meet him at the city coffee- 
bouse, Cheapside. The young man went, and having bought 
his numbers and changed his notes, as he was going along 
York Street, his master called to him from a coach, pre- 
tended he was fortunate in thus seeing him, made Samuel 
step in, got the produce of the forgery, and away they 
drove to the city. In their way thither, Brank applauded 
his servant's despatch; gave him more notes, to the amount 
of four hundred poim^ with instructions to purchase 
shares and chances at offices about the Exchange; and 
directed him, as before, to put the chances and money re- 
ceived at each office in a separate bag. For this purpose 
Samuel was set down firom the coach in Cheapside, and 
having executed his commissions, returned, agreeable to 
his oilers, to the city coffee-house, where he waited a few 
minutes, and then Mr Brank came hobbling up to him, and 
took him into a coach that was waiting hard by. Brank 
resumed complaints of his health and infirmities, and ob- 
served that the fktigues of business had kept him longer 
than he expected ; but he warned Samuel to be always 
exceedingly punctual. His reason for urging punctuality 
was the dread of a discovery, and to prevent consultations 
by which he might be detected. On their way to Long 
Acre, where tiie coachman was ordered to drive, Brank 
imused his servant with flattering promises for his atten- 
tion and fidelity; and at parting put a guinea into his 
liand, and gave him orders to be in waiting, for a few days, 
it his old master's in the Strand. 

It afterwards appeared, that whenever Samuel went to 
m office a woman, unobserved by him, always walked in 
it the same time, and looked about her as if accompanying 
3ome one else in the shop ; and as soon as Samuel had 
ione his business she also walked away. This woman was 
Mrs Pouriteney, the aimt of Price's wife. She constantly 
accompanied Price in a coach whenever he went out, 
watched Samuel at every office, as soon as he had safely 
got out stepped across the way to Price, who was in the 
coach, informed him of the success, and then Samuel was 
hailed, and Price secured the property while she kept out 
of sight ; nor did Samuel ever see her during his servitude. 
During his residence at Titchfield Street, which was but a 
week. Price always appeared and went out as Brank, ac- 
companied by Mrs Pounteney. In case of any accidental 
discovery, she was ready to receive the disguise, so that 
Brank might be instantly shifted to Price, and Price to 
Brank, and Samuel thereby be rendered incapable of 
identifying the man that had employed him. 

One Sunday morning a coachman inquired for Samuel 
at his eld master's, by whom the coachman was informed 
that though Sam worked he did not lodge there, and that 
he should no^ see him tiU the next morning. The coach- 
man held a parcel in his hand, which he said was for 
Samuel, and which the master desired him to leave, and 
he should have it the next day; the coachman replied he 
was ordered not to leave it but to take it back in case he 
could not see the man, and accordingly went across the 
way with it; there the master saw the elderly gentleman, 
vrith whom he had conversed on Samuel's character a few 
days before, to whom the coachman delivered the parcel. 
Samuel's master saw this old gentleman get into a coach ; 
but in a minute the coachman returned and left the parcel, 
which contained notes to the amount of three hundred 



pounds, with a letter directing Samuel to buy, on the aat 
morning, a sixteenth, an eight guinea chance, and a wkol» 
ticket, to repeat his purchases as before till the whole voe 
changed, and to meet his master, Mr Brank, at Mil's 
Ck>ffee-house, Gerrard Street, Soho, at twelve o'clo^ tke 
next day. Samuel duly executed these orders, but, oa in- 
quiry at the coffee-house, he found no such person as Mr 
Brank had been there; in a few minutes, however, ai te 
was standing at the coffee-house door, a coadiman Bm- 
moned him to Mr Brank, who was waiting in a ooadi as 
the comer of Macclesfield Street He desred Samuel te 
come in, and having received the tickets^ shares, and ba- 
lances, ordered him to bid the coachman drive towanb 
Hampstead. On the way he gave Samuel three sixteentlM 
as a reward for his diligence, and talked much of his ward, 
who, he said, would be in town in a day or two, when be 
would speak highly of Samuel's industry. He discoursed 
on these subjects till they reached Mother Black-cap^s aft 
Kentish To¥m, and then Samuel received orders to \M tb» 
coachman turn round; and on their way back Samuel 
had notes for five hundred pounds given to him, with di- 
rections to lay them out in the same manner about the 
'Change, and me^ his master at the same place in tfcc 
evening, where he said he should dine; but, for reasons 
easily imagined, Samuel was ordered not to make bu pur- 
chases at Sie offices he had been to befbre. 

Samuel having performed this task also, went to tbe 
coffee-house, where a porter accosted him, and conducted 
him to his master, in a coach as usual. He was now blamed 
for his delay, and an appearance of anger afwumfri, with 
a declaration that he would not do if not punctual, fiir tibat 
the nobleman was very particular in time, even to a 
minute. Samuel apologised, and Brank received the cash 
and shares, and oraered him to go to the New Inn, West- 
minster Bridge, and hire a postchaise to carry them to 
Greenwich to meet the nobleman's steward, who was also 
his banker, to whom he was going fbr money to pur^ase 
more tickets ; observing, at the same time, on the impru- 
dence and prodigality of his ward. At Greenwich, Samud 
was desired to go to the Ship and order a dinner, while 
Brank was enga^, as he pretended, in negociating lus 
business ; he instructed him not to wait longer tluui three 
o'clock, but go to dinner at that time if 1^ Brank, dki 
not return. It was not till half-past four tiiat Brank came, 
hobbling, couglung, and seemingly out of breath with &- 
tigue. They then drank tea together, and afterwards re- 
turned in the chaise to Lombard Street, where it was dis- 
charged. There Sam received more notes to the amount 
of £850, which he got rid of in the usual way ; axkl at the 
city coffee-house was again fortunate enou^ to meet his 
master before he got to the door. Brank ordered bim to 
attend the next evening at his lodgings, which he accord- 
ingly did, and afterwards at three or four other times, in 
the course of which attendance he n^ociated £500 more 
of the forged notes. 

We now arrive at the close of Samuel's services. In 
negociating the last sum he had received, he went to 
Brooksbank's and Buddie's, where he was interrogated as 
to whom he lived with; Samuel said he was servant to t 
very rich nobleman's guardian, that he was at boArd wages, 
and gave his address to his old master, the musical imtn- 
ment-maker. Having delivered Brank tiie cash, &&, in 
the usual way, he was told that perhaps he mig^t not be 
wanted again for a week, and that he might wait till sent 
fbr. Before the expiration of that time, howeTar, Sanrael 
was apprehended and taken to Bow Street* where he was 
examined by the magistrates and gentlemen from the 
bank ; and telling his artless tale, which was not believed, 
he was committed to Tothillfields Bridewell, on susplcba 
of forgery. The forged note he had passed at Brooks- 
bank's and Buddie's, where he had been interrogated, vts 
the means of his apprehension. In a day or two it nu 
paid into the bank, traced back to Brooksbank's and Kid- 
dle's office, and, immediate application being made toBov 
Street* the lad was taken into custody. 

Samuel's examinations were frequent and l<m& audit 
the end the following scheme was laid to secure tEe ihlid* 
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catoT. . Samuel having h&ax ordered by Brank to stay till 
lie inras sent for, an i^erior officer of Bow Street was sta- 
tioned at the musical instrument-maker's in the Strand, 
-^rlieTe Samuel worked, in case Brank should call in the 
mean time. After the lapse of a few days Price sent 
S&Tnuel a message to meet him the next day at Mills's 
coffee-bouse, exactly at eleven o'clock. This was commu- 
nicated to Mr Bond, a derk at Bow Street office, who 
OTxlered Samuel to comply, but not to go till five minutes 
past the time. The above inferior officer attended at a dis- 
tance, disguised as a porter, with a knot on his shoulder, 
and. Bond, dressed as a *■ lady,' followed at a small distance. 
Wlien Samuel arrived at the coffee-house, he found that a 
real porter had that instant been there and inquired for 
him, and could have been hardly out of the door. This 
information Samuel directly communicated to the * lady ' 
(Bond of Bow Stareet), and Samuel was sent baek to wait; 
but Brank, in a hackney-coach hard by, had discovered 
the momentary conversation between Ssunuel and the dis- 
guised officers, and took immediate ffight. An instant 
rush was made at Titchfield Street, but in vain : Brank had 
not been there since Samuel and he had lefl^^ it together, 
and the police were entirely at foult The advertisements 
were again issued, and handbills were showered around to 
no purpose. Poor Samuel, however, having tolerably esta- 
blished his innocence, was, after suffering eleven months' 
imprisonment, discharged with a present of twenty pounds. 

Id. the ensuing lottery Price played the same artftil 
game with notes of higher value; those of £20 and £40 
were grovm too suspicious. His next scheme was an ad- 
vertisement for a person in the linen-drapery business ; 
and with notes of from £50 to £100, two young men, his 
agents, purchased linen-drapery at different shops. They 
were detected by having passed a £100 note to Mr Wol- 
lerton, a linen-draper in Oxford Street, who recovered the 
whole of his property through Bond the officer, by whom 
it was seized at No. 8 on the Terrace^ in Tottenham Court 
Boad. 

To follow Price through all his proceedings would be 
impossible ; but one more of his frauds may be noticed as 
a proof of his audacity. He had already swindled a gentle- 
man, a Mr R. of Enightsbridge. One of a family was not 
enough for him, and Mr R.'s brother, who lived in Oxford 
Street, experienced the effect of Price's ingenuity in crime. 
Price had been often there, and ^ught a variety of things, 
and was perfectly well known m his real person and by 
his proper niame. One day, however, a hackney coach 
carried him thither, disguised as an old man, and in that 
character he made some purchases. In a day or two he 
repeated his visit; and on a third day, when he knew Mr 
R. was from home, he went again with his face so coloured 
that he seemed in a deep jaundice. The shopman, to whom 
he was full of complaints, told him he had a receipt for 
that disorder, wbich had cured his father of it, and offered 
him the prescription. Price accepted it, and promised that 
if it succeeded he would liberally reward hmu In a few 
days he again appeared before the shopman, perfectly freed 
from his complaint, and acknowledging his great obligiv- 
t^ons to him, said he had but a short time to live in tiie 
world, and having very few relations to leave* anything to, 
he begged his acceptance of a £50 bank-note, at the same 
time, he said, he wanted cash for another. Mr R. not 
being in the way, the gratefdl Shopman stepped out and 
got change for it. The next day Price having watched Mr 
R.'s going out, prevailed on the lad to take five other £50 
notes to his master's banker, and there get them changed 
for smaller ones. Price's notes soon got to the bank, and 
of course were stopped. They were traced to Mr R.'s. 
His lad wi^ interrogated, and as Mr R. positively reftised 
to pay the £250 to his bankers, they brought an action 
against him, which was tried in the Court of Common 
Pleas, before Lord Loughborough, and the bankers obtained 
a verdict The most extraordinary circumstances pending 
the suit were, that Mr R. communicated the story to Price, 
who offered him all the assistance in his power, and be- 
came a principal agent in the defence. He was of all others 
the znoBt active in procuring witnesses for Mr R., and acto- 



ally attended the trial, without the least suspicion on th 
part of any individual concerned that he was the perp< 
trator of the mischief. 

It is an extraordinary and almost incredible fact, ths 
during a period of six years, five of which had elapse 
after the advertisement issued at the instance of tli 
bank in December, 1780, Price conmiitted depredation 
of this nature on the public with impunity. The decej 
tions by which he circulated his forged notes through s 
long a period were as varied as the nature of each new cii 
cumstance required. At last he turned to another specie 
of forgery, equally artful, and, for a time, equally success 
ftil. He went to the coffee-houses near the Royal Exchang 
in a new disguise, and there was accustomed to get a bo 
to take a sum of £10 to the bank, with directions to receiv 
frt>m the teller the customary ticket to the cashier wh 
pays : but the lad had his especial orders not to go to th 
cashier for the money, as the teller is accustomed to direct 
but as soon as the boy was out of the teller's sight he wa 
to turn another way, and bring the ticket to Price at th 
coffeee-honse. There Price used to alter the teller's ticket 
from £10 to £100 by adding an 0, or by placing a 1 befor 
any other sum where the addition was easy, so as to mak 
50 into 150, &c., and then send the tickets by other hand 
to the cashiers, who paid the increased sums unsuspeotinglj 
This scheme was his last One of the notes he had reccive( 
at the bank, on a forged ticket, he had passed at Mr Al 
dous's, a pawnbroker in Berwick Street, where he wtb 
known by the name of Powel, and went two or three timei 
a-week to pledge things of value. An officer was placet 
at Mr Aldous's till his next call, which was the next daj 
but one, when he was secured and sent to Bow Street 
His behaviour there was exceedingly insolent Mr Bond 
who, when Price kept a lottery-office in King Street, Co 
vent Garden, was clerk at Bow Street, had visited him oi 
accoimt of some money due to Sir John Fielding's maid 
servant, gfuned by insuring with Price, which he refusec 
to pay her ; but when informed by Mr Bond who her maste: 
was, he waited on Sir John and satisfied her claim. H< 
now taxed Mr Bond, who had been made a magistrate 
with prejudice against him on account of the insurance 
affair, and complained that he should not have justice don< 
him. He also urged against Abraham Newland, Esq. 
principal cashier of the bank, that he could expect nothinj 
from him but every possible iiyury, on account of som< 
former antipathy that gentleman had conceived towards 
him ; and he imputed desire of revenge to every individua 
whose duty it was to render him amenable to justice. 

When under examination, the chief magistrate. Sir Samp 
son Wright, suddenly called out < Sam;'^ the young man 
immediately answered, and at the same moment appearec 
before his old master, who started as at a ghost; but, re 
collecting himself made a polite bow to his former servant 
with a view either to awaken his sympathy or to hint ai 
what he might expect if he disclaimed him. Samuel, how 
ever, could only swear to his voice, for he had not the leasl 
idea of his person or features. Price was committed tc 
Tothillfields Bridewell, where he turned his thoughts tc 
the destruction of the implements. Well knowing that 
nothing could be extracted from Mrs Price or any of his 
&mily to affect him, he had declared, when under examinar 
tion, that he lived with them at a cheesemonger's in the 
neighbourhood of Tottenham Court Road; and he was 
equally secure that nothing could be found there to afford 
the least suspicion of his being the forger described undei 
the character of Patch, His next step was to obtain an 
interview with Mrs Price and his eldest son, a youth about 
fifteen years of age. To his wife's great surprise, he com- 
muQicated to her the secret of his lodgings, and the cir- 
oumstanoee respecting her aunt He wrote a letter to Mrs 
Pounteney, informing her of his situation, and desiring hei 
instantly to destroy eveiy atom of the apparatus, clothes, 
&c. ; he tore up the inner sole of his son's shoe, and putting 
the letter under it, it passed safe. When Mrs Pounteney 
received the letter, she burned every article of clothes in 
which Price had disguised himself, and sent for a carpen- 
ter, to whom he had never been visible, to take down the 
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wood-frame, presses, and oiher iiiBtnmients with which 
Price had ma^ his paper and printed off his notes. While 
the maid was gone for the carpenter, her mistress put the 
copperpUtes into the fire, and, rendering them pliable, re- 
du(^ them to smidl pieces. These, with a large handle 
of small wires, used in the mannfactore of the paper and 
water-marks, she desired Price's son to take to the a(^a- 
cent fields, and there distribute them beneath the dust 
heaps ; and the pieces lay there till by a stratagem they 
were discovered and brought to Bow Street The carpen- 
ter took down the apparatus, and being paid and des- 
patched, every thing was brought down and reduced to 
ashes. 

Throughout Price's examinations, his assurance was the 
most remarkable feature in his conduct ; but the audacity 
by which he sought to baffle his accusers was so reckless, 
as to disclose a circumstance which largely added to the 
grounds for belieying him to be the criminal who had so 
long eluded justice. From the extreme art he had adopted 
to effectually disguise his person, while committing his 
enormous fi^uds, there was no connected proof (? his 
identity. Long before his apprehension, he had hazarded 
experim^ts to discover whether his disguises were effectuaL 
He would go to the coffee-houses about the 'Change, where 
he was thoroughly well known as Mr Price, and in his real 
character inquire for Mr Norton, write a letter, and leave 
it at the bar. In ten minutes he would return as Blr Nor- 
ton, receive the letter, and drink his coffee. While in 
Tothillfields Bridewell, a boy who had more than once 
taken cash for him to the tellers at the Bank, together 
with the boy's mother, who had also seen him, were con- 
veyed to the prison to view him. The boy oould not at all 
identify him ; the mother was more positive, but still the 
proof was deemed scarcely sufficient to convict him. He 
had pledged things of value several times, under the name 
of Powel, with Mr Aldous. Mrs Pounteney had done the 
same in the character of Mrs Powel. They had talked of 
each other, and each of them had at different times pledged 
the same article ; yet Price, on his examination, denied the 
least knowledge of her; impudently threatening to bring 
actions for fiUse imprisonment; and ridiculing the officers 
for not finding a ten-pound note in his fob, under his watch, 
when he was searched, he heedlessly produced it — this 
identical note was one of the notes delivOTed by the cashier 
upon a teller's ticket which Price had forged 1 

Price had been brought up three times for the purpose 
of being viewed, and lus sagacity perceived the impossi- 
bility of his escaping the luind of justice. He told th^ 
keeper he had been * bdtrayed,^ but this was not the ftict. 
Meditating to avoid a public execution, he informed his son 
that the people of the prison came into his room sooner 
than he wished ; and that he had something secret to write^ 
which they might get at by suddenly coming upon him, 
which he wish^ to prevent On this pretence he gave l^s 
son money to purchase two gimblets and a sixpenny cord, 
pointing out to him how he would fasten the gimblets in 
the post, and tie the cord across the door, wluoh op^ied 
inwards. The poor youth obtained the implement^ and 
Price having fiistened the gimblets under two hat screws, 
was discov^^ hanging in his room, without coat or shoes, 
on the 25th of January, 1786. Under his waistcoat were 
found three papers. One was a petition to the king, pray- 
ing protection for his wife and eight children ; all of whom, 
he said, had never offended; and stating that he had 
written a pamphlet with a view to prevent a war between 
the crowns of England and Denmark, and to rescue the 
character of Queen Matilda from the aspersions of the 
queen dowager's party. The second was a letter of thanks 
to Mr Fenwick, the keeper of the prison, for his indulgence 
and £&vours. The third was a letter to his wife, wherein 
he begged her forgiveness for the ii^uries he had done her, 
and entreated her attention to iimr offspring. In these 
papers, written with his dying hand, the guilty man so- 
lemnly denied every thing laid to his charge. 

Immediately upon Price's self-destruction, his unhappy 
wife, who had been innocent of his iniquities, was urged to 
discover the woman with whom he had been connected; I 



and, afto? some persuasion, she communicated tiie rest- 
dence of her aunt, who, on being taken into custody, db- j 
closed several of the circumstances attending the dei^rao- !' 
tion and concealment ofthe presses and implements. W^ 
remained of them were destroyed by the police, and sfas j 
was delivered out of custody to the punishment of her own i 
thoughts. Price was buried in the cross-roads, but, in ; 
about a week, his body was privately renioved by nigM^ 



THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 

In a lato notice of a work entitled < Travels of Lady Herter 
Stanhope' we regretted the very meagre and unsati^e- 
tory description of the city of Jerusalem and its sniromid- 
ing scenei^ which the volumes fiimished. Though the 
author traversed almost the entire length ofthe Holy Land, 
his remarks on what he saw are neither numerous nor in- 
teresting. To remedv what many of our readers must ai 
the time have felt to be a deficiency, we give the following 
luminous account of the Holy Sepulchre and adjacent lo- 
calities from JoUiffe's ' Letters from Palestine.* The reader 
need hardly be told that at this distance of time much 
doubt necessarily exists as to whether these venerated 
spote be in all cases the identical localities mentioned in 
Scripture; but such at least they are held to be by the 
Chnstian population of Jerusalem, and as such they have 
for centuries been hallowed by the pious regards of pil- 
grims: — 

The tomb of our Saviour is enclosed in a church to 
which it has given name, and appears in the centre of a 
rotunda, whose summit is crowned by a radiant cupola. 
Its external appearance is that of a superb mauaoleom, 
having the surfbctf covered with rich crimson damask 
hangings, striped with gold. The entrance looks towards 
the east; but, immediately in front, a small chapel has 
been erected to commemorate the spot where the angel 
appeared to the two Marys. Just beyond this is ihe vanlt 
in which the Redeemer submitted to a temporazy mber- 
ment ; the door of admission is verv low, probably to pre- 
vent its being entered otherwise fjian in the atti^ide of 
adoration. The figure of the cave is nearly square, ezteBd- 
ing rather more than six feet lengthways, and being witlon 
a few inches ofthe same width; the height I should ima- 
gine to be about eight feet : the surfiice of tiie rock is lined 
with marble, and hung with silk of the colour of tlie tr- 
mament At the north dftle, on a slab raised abotut two 
fbet» the body of our Saviour was deposited ; the stome, 
which had been much ii^ured by the devotional zeal of tJbe 
different pilgrims, is now protected with a marble oover- 
ing; it is strewed with flowers and bedewed with rose- 
water, and over it are suspended forty-four lamps, wldoh 
are ever burning. The greater part of these are of silver, 
richly chased ; a few are of gold, and were fhmishcd by tiie 
different sects of Christianity, who divide the poaaeaiaii 
of the church. 

In an aisle north of the sepulchre, Is the spot where 
Christ appeared to the Magdalen in the habit ol a gardener; 
and a few steps f\irther is the scene of his inteiriew with 
his mother. The pillar to which he was bound, wfaiai 
undergoing the punishment of being scourged, baa been 
taken from the court near the Hall of Judgment, and a^ 
fixed to the right of an altar, erected in a chapel ai the 
extremity ofthe aisle; this chapel, and the altar withm 
the sepulchre, are consecrated to the worship of the Ca- 
tholics. The place where he was tortured by the crovn 
of thorns, that of the agony, of his being affixed to the 
cross, and the partition of lus vesture by lot, are all sever- 
ally comprised within the limits of the church, which is 
thus made to include a considerable portion of Mount Cal- 
vary. Tradition has even attempted to d^gnate the spot 
where tiie mother of the Messiah stood, a weeping spec- i 
tatress of the cruelties and ignominy to which he was ex- 
posed. 

The irregularity of the surfiice on which the triple ll 

erected, has been made subservient to the preservatum of 

that particular part of the mount, where the saoriJIoe q( 

our Saviour was accomplished. The place where the crofll 
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"wtks planted retains its orijpnal eleratloii, th« adjacent 
ground being merely flattened sufficiently to receiye a 
nxarble payement. It is seyenteen or eighteen teet above 
the common floor, and is approached by twenty-one 
steps. The aperture in which the cross was fixed is below 
the centre of a Greek altar ; it appears to haye been per- 
forated in the rock, and is encircled by a large plate of 
miyer, inscribed with bas-relief figures, representatiye of 
the Passion and other scriptural subjects : thirteen lamps 
axe constantly burnin^^ oyer thttkaltar. Not fiir from this 
part of the church, but several ^t below the level of the 
floor, is the descent to the well, where discovery was made 
of the cross and crown of thorns, and the spear with which 
one of 'the soldiers pierced our Saviour's side. An inscrip- 
tion to the memory of Godfrey and his brother is affixed 
to the wall, near the steps; but in repairing the injury 
-which the church suffered from fire about eight or ten 
years since, the Greek Catholics, who are proprietors of 
this part of the building, either from neglect or caprice, 
allowed the tablet to be plastered over. Suring the whole 
of the time that we were engaged in examining the objects 
of veneration, the numerous altars were thronged with 
votaries of Uie different sects, exercising, in their respective 
rituals, the solemnities of religion. 

On quitting the church, we proceeded to the Mount of 
Olives : our road lay though the Via dolorosOy so called 
from its having been the passage by which Christ was con- 
ducted from the place of his imprisonment to Mount Cal- 
vary. The outer walls of what was once the residence of 
Pilate, are comprehended in this street; the original en- 
trance to the palace is blocked up, and the present access 
is at one of the angles of the court. The portal was for- 
merly in the centre, and approached by a flight of steps, 
vrhicn were removed some centuries ago to Rome, and are 
now in a small chapel near the Church of San Giovanni 
di Laterano. Very little of this structure is still extant ; 
but the Franciscan monks imagine they have accurately 
traced out the dungeon in which our Saviour was incar- 
cerated, as well as the hall where Csssar's officer presided 
to give judgment The place where the Messiah was 
scourged is now a ruined court, on the opposite side of the 
street; and not far from thence, but in a direction nearer 
to Mount Calvary, is the arch which the Latin friars have 
named 'II arco d* Ecce ^omo* [the arch of * Behold the 
man'], from the expressions of Pilate, as recorded by St 
John (chap. xix. 5). Upon an eminence between the pil- 
lars which support the curvature, the Roman governor 
exhibited their illustrious victim to his deluded country- 
men. Between this place and the scene of his crucifixion, 
Christ is said to have &inted under the weight of the cross ; 
tradition relates that he sunk beneath its pressure three 
times, and the different stages are supposed to have been 
accurately noted ; they are severally designated by two 
columns, and an indenture in the walL 

Towards the eastern extremity of the town, not far fr^m 
the gate of St. Stephen, is the * piscina d* Israel: * this is 
the pool of Bethesda, which an angel was commissioned 
periodically to trouble. It appears to have been of con- 
siderable size, and finished witii much care and architec- 
tural skill ; but I was unable to ascertain either the depth 
or dimensions ; for its contiguity to the enclosure which 
contains the mosque of Omar, made it rather hazardous 
to approach even the outer borders ; and our dragoman 
entreat«i us to be satisfied with a cursory view. Near to 
this place is the church of St Anna, so named from being 
erected on the ground where the house of the Virgin's 
motiier formerly stood, and where the Virgin herself was 
bom. Between tiiat structure and Pilate's palace is the 
Torre Antoniana, a ruined pile, which has a more striking 
air of antiquity than any other building in the city. 

Just irithout the walls is the scene of St Stephen's 
martyrdom : we pass over it in our descent to the Brook 
Eedron, which flows through the valley of Jehoshaphat, at 
the base of the mountain. At present the channel is en- 
tirely dry, the breadth is little more than a yard, and the 
depth scarcely two feet At a short distance to the left 
is ft cavern, which has been consecrated to the sepulchres 



of the Vffgiii, of Joseph, of St. Aniie, ftnd 8t JoMtMm. 1 
is a very magnificent vault, spacious, and chastely oma 
mented, and preserved with great care and neatness ; th< 
descent includes fifty steps. The several tombs are dis 
tingmshed by chapdb and altars, with the usual accom 
paniments of lamps and tapers, and embellished with de 
corations adapted to the respective characters whose virtuei 
they commemorate. We had no means of ascertaining oi 
what authority it is asserted that the mother dTthe Messia] 
expired at Jerusalem, or that her mortal remaiios wer* 
preserved in such a receptacle. It is worse than uselesi 
to apply for information on points of this nature at th( 
convent Any attempt to investigate traditionary state 
ments, seems to be regarded by our hosts as conveying ai 
oblique reflection on their own credulity. The da^ of th< 
sepidchre is entirely unknown. The Gospel represent 
the Virgin as being consigned, by the dying ii\junction o 
our Saviour, to his beloved disciple, and some authors hav 
conjectured that she closed her earthly existence at Ephc 
sus ; yet, whatever was the original destination of this vaull 
the cost and labour which must have been expended in it 
const^ction, sufficiently entitle it to be dafoed amongs 
^ose objecta which claim an attentive examination. 

After passing the bridge thrown over the bed of th 
rivulet, a few paces brought us to the garden of Geth 
semane, where the Messiah prayed in agony, and the swea 
fell from hun as it were great drops of blood. Here to 
was the scene of Judas's treason. This spot, scarcely hal 
an acre in extent, is partly enclosed by a low waU, an 
contains eight venerable olive-trees, which are said t 
have been growing at the time of Christ's entrance int 
the city. They have certainly the marks of extreme ag< 
but Josephus expressly states that <iU the trees whic 
were in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem were cut down b 
Titus, for the purpose of embankments. At the summ 
of the mountain is fixed the scene of our Saviour's last a] 
pearance on earth, and his ascension into heaven. Tl 
impression said to have been made by his foot, is engrave 
on the sutGm^ of the rock, so as to preserve a record ( 
tho Messiah's attitvde when he bade adieu to this low< 
world. It appears from thence, that Christ's left hsja 
was towards Jerusalem, which lays west of the mountai: 
and that his face was consequently directed to the nort] 
The view from this elevation is grand And extensive, cos 
prehending the valley watered by the Jordan, and tiie ei 
trance of ^t river into the Dead Sea, which appears 111 
a vast plateau of burnished sliver. 

The place where our Saviour dictated the universi 
prayer to his disciples, is supposed to have been a garde 
about one hundred yards to the north-west In an opp 
site quarter, and &rther removed from ^e apex of tl 
hill, is the cave where the apostles assembled to oompoi 
the creed which bears their name. It is a long subtenranes 
recess, supported by twelve arches, but not otherwise s 
object of curiosity, than as having been the retreat 
those illustrious martyrs. 

To these graphic descriptions of scenes and places, tl 
following * Liogend of Mary Magdalene,' by Mrs Jameso 
will form an appropriate sequel : — 

Mary Magdalene was of the district of Magdala, on tl 
shores of the Sea of Galilee^ where stood her castle, call< 
Magdalon; she was the sister of Lazarus and ^ Marth 
and they were the children of parents reputed noble, c 
as some say, of royal race. On the death of their fathc 
Syrus, they inherited vast riphes and possession in lan(j 
which were equally divided between &em. liazarus b 
took himself to the military life; Martha ruled her pc 
sessions with great discretion, and was a model of virti 
and propriety — perhaps a little too much addicted 
worldly cares ; Mary, on the contrary, abandoned her» 
to lux\u*ious pleasures, and became at length so notorio 
for her dissolute life that she was known through all t] 
country round only as * the sinner.' Her discreet usU 
Martha, frequently rebuked her for these disorders, ai 
at length persuaded her to listen to the exhortations 
Jesus, through which her heart was touched and convertc 
The seven demons which possessed her, and which we 
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^lled by tiie pdwer of the Lord, trere the seyen deadly 
ins to which she was given oyer before her conyersion. 
)n one occasion Martha entertained the Saviour in her 
Louse, and being anxious to feast him worthily, she was 
cumbered with much serving.' Mary, meanwhile, sat at 
he feet of Jesus, and heard his words, which completed 
he good work of her conversion ; and when some time 
ilerwards he supped in the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
he followed him thither, * and she brought an alabaster 
K>x of ointment, and began to wash his feet with tears, 
nd did wipe them with tiie hair of her head, and kissed 
ds feet and anointed them with ointment;' and he said 
into her, * Thy sins are forgiven.' She becaine afterwards 
ne of the most devoted of his followers, * ministered to 
ilm of her substance, attended him to Calvary (Matt 
jmi. 56), and stood weeping at the foot of tibe cross. 
>he, with the other Mary, watched by his tomb, and was 
he first to whom he appeared after the resurrection; her 
mfaltering &ith, minted as it was with the intensest grief 
kud love, obtained for her this peculiar mark of favour. 

Thus &r ^e notices in the Qospel and the suggestions 
>f commentators ; the old Provencal legend then continues 
he story : — After the ascension, Lazarus with his two sis- 
ers, Mflotha and Mary, with Maximin, one of the seventy- 
wo disciples, from whom they had received baptism, 
!7edon, the blind man whom our Saviour had restored to 
ight, and Marcella, the handmaiden who attended on the 
wo sisters, were by the heathens set adrift in a vessel with- 
►ut sails, oars, or rudder, but, guided by Providence, they 
rere safely borne over the sea till they landed in a certain 
larbour, which proved to be Marseilles, in the country now 
sailed France. The people of the land were pagans, and 
■efused to give the holy pilgrims food or shelter, so they 
were &in to take refhge under the porch of a temple. And 
dary Magdalene preached to the people, reproaching them 
or Uieir senseless worship of dumb idols ; and though at 
irst they would not listen, yet being after a time convinced 
)y her eloquence, and by the miracles performed by her 
md by her sister, they were converted, and baptised. And 
[iazarus became, after the death of the good Maiimin, the 
irst bishop of Marseilles. 

These things being accomplished, Mary Magdalene re- 
ired to a desert not &r from the ci^. It was a frightftil 
)arren wilderness in the midst of horrid rocks and caves ; 
md here for thirty years she devoted herself to solitary 
)enance for the sins of her past life, which she had never 
;eased to bewail bitterly. During this long seclusion, she 
vas never seen or heard oi^ and it was supposed that she 
iras dead. She fisisted so rigorously, that, but for the 
>ccasional visits of the angels, and the comfort bestowed 
jy celestial visions, she must have perished. Every day 
luring the last years of her penance, the angels came down 
^om heaven and carried her up in their arms into regions 
irhere she was ravished by the sounds of unearthly har- 
nony, and beheld the glory and the joy prepared for the 
sinner that repenteth. One day a certain hermit, who 
Iwelt in a cell on one of those wild mountains, having 
irandered farther than usual from his home, beheld this 
irondrous vision — the Magdalene in the arms of ascending 
tngels, who were singing songs of triumph as they bore 
ler upwards; and £e hermit, when he had a little re- 
iover^ from his amazement, returned to the city of 
^rseilles, and reported what he had seen. AccoMing 
K> some of the legends, Mary Magdalene died within the 
oralis of the Christian diurch, after receiving the sacrament 
^om the hand of St Maximin ; but the more popular ao- 
iounts represent her as dying in her solitude, while angels 
matched over and ministered to her. 

The traditional scene of her penance, a wild spot between 
Toulon and Marseilles, is the site of a fkmous convent 
sailed La Sainte Beaum (which in the Provencal tongue 
signifies Holy Cave)y formerly a much frequented place of 
pilgrimage. It is built on the verge of a formidable preci- 
pice; near it is the grotto in which the saint resided, and 
\o Mount Pilon, a rocky point about six hundred feet 
ibove the grotto, the angels bore her seven times a4ay to 
pray. 



The middle of the thirteenth century vna an «» of r^ 
ligious excitement all over the south of Europe. A soddfls 
fit of penitence — * un subito compunzione,' as an Itafiaa 
author calls it, seized all hearts ; relics and pilgri magc i ^ 
and penances and monastic ordinances, filled all minds. 
About this period certain remains, supposed to be thoee of 
Mary Magdalene and Lazarus, were discovered at a pisoe 
since called St Maximin, about twenty miles north <€ 
Toulon. The discovery strongly excited the devotion and 
enthusiasm of the peoplef and a church was fonoded «q 
the spot, by Charles, count of Provence (the brother of St 
Louis), as early as 1279. A few years afterwards, this 
prince was vanquished and taken prisoner by the king of 
Arragon, and when at length set free after a long captivUj, 
he ascribed his deliverance particularly to the intercessum 
of his chosen patroness, Mary Magdalene. This was so^ 
ficient to extend her &me as a saint of power, and from 
this time we may date her popularity, and those -visible 
pictorial representations of her under various aspects 
which, from the fourteenth century to the present time^ 
have so multiplied, that scarcely any catholic place of 
worship is to be found without her image, and nuznerous 
churches have been dedicated to her; as also to her aster 
Martha and her brother Lazarus. Perhaps the most 
sumptuous fane ever consecreted to her especial honour, 
is that which, of late years, has arisen in the atj of 
Paris. The church, or rather the temple of La Madeiene, 
stands an excellent monument, if not of modem piety, at 
least of modem art It is built on the model of the temple 
of Jupiter at Athens. 
t ' That noble type ia realised a^ain 

In perfect form ; and dedicate — to whom 7 
To a poor Syrian girl of lowliest name— 
A hapless creature, pitifal and fnil 
As ever wore her life in sin and shame.* 



RUSSIA. 

In our last number we presented our readers with a few 
extracts from the first volume of Mr Golovine's recent 
work, entitled Russia under Nicholas I. The picture 
presented there of the present moral, intellectual, and, ve 
may add, political condition of Russia, surpasses, in the 
hideousness of its aspect, anything of the sort which has 
heretofore been similarly exhibited. Even admitting that 
the descriptions may in some cases have been slightly ex- 
aggerated, still enough has issued from Mr Oolovine's in- 
dignant pen, to stimulate curiosity, excite wonder, and caD 
forth the most unqualified regret and sorrow that such a 
state of things should exist. The tone of the author, from 
the commencement to the close of the second volume^ 
alters so completely from that which pervades almost every 
page of the first, that it ia with difficulty we can bring our- 
selves to believe that we are perusing the produce of the 
same pen. In the former we have impassioned description, 
angry invective, biting sarcasm, and an approach not un- 
frequently to broad humour. The second volume not 
only exhibits nothing of all this, but an opposite charge, 
of almost positive dryness of detail, in reference to the 
majority or its recorded facts, may be preferred against 
it. The first volume will be read by ail, and that, too, in 
the majority of cases, at a sitting, so full is it of anecdote, 
of court gossip, and palace scandal, of bear-hunting and 
serf-flogging. The second, however, though out of all 
comparison the most valuable of the two, will possibly 
not only command a more limited circle of readers, 
but those who do enter upon its statistics will find that 
a cursory perusal will serve little purpose ; that to be re- 
membered, its pages must be studied; and that if they are, 
a rich reward will be secured, if a knowledge of the l^;is- 
lative, judicial, and administrative courts of that mighty 
empire, an acquaintance with her literature, her church, 
her navy, her army, her finance, and, in short, everything 
that the politician, the scholar, the merchant, or the 
churchman can desire to know in reference to her internal 
affairs — afi^airs concerning which travellers and historians 
have so frequently disagreed in opinion— <uin be regardeda 
an acquisition. To attempt, even in the most afaaidged ; 
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fbmiy to give the reader anj^tbing lil^e an adequate idea of 
the multiplicity and variety of valuable information which 
this volume contains, is utterly impossible. In the first 
chapter, for instance, under the head, * Classes of the 
People,' we have what we may term a concise list of the 
duties, priTileges, and restrictions of the Russian nobility, 
clergy, and serfs. This is accomplisbedin about 120separate 
paragraphs, every one of which contains information dif- 
fering' from that which precedes it. We make these ob- 
servations for the purpose of excusing ourselves if neither 
by extracts nor a condensed summary we endeavour to 
give the reader an idea, however superficial, of this part of 
the volume. The same remarks apply to chapters second 
and third, in which all the information which can, we sus- 
pect, be adduced in reference to the public service, and 
different orders of Russia, is laid before the reader, with 
all the gravity, accuracy, and minuteness of a national 
almanac or city directory. Contenting ourselves, thcre- 
fore» with merely recommending this portion of the volume 
to the reader's attention, we proceed to that part of it 
where the information is communicated more in detail. 
We quote the following from the 

COUNCIL OF TIIB EMFIBE. 

* The council of the empire is divided into departments, 
which we will also call sections, or meets in general as- 
sembly. The members of the departments are members 
of the general assembly, which comprehends others not 
belonging to them. There are five departments : 1, that 
of justice; 2, war; 3, religion and civil affairs; 4, eco- 
nomy ; and 5, affairs of Poland. The members of the 
departments are nominated every six months by the em- 
peror himself, and are composed of a president and at 
least three members for each department. The sections 
can summon to their assistance and consult persons of 
whose knowledge they wish to avail themselves For 
matters which concern several departments at once, these 
can meet and deliberate in common. The members of the 
council of the empire can at the same time be invested 
with any other office in the judicial or administrative line. 
The ministers are by right members of the council of the 
empire, but they cannot be nominated presidents in the 
sections. The president of the general assembly is the 
emperor himself, and in his absence the person whom 
he thinks proper to appoint once a-year. The vice-presi- 
dent is the one of the presidents of departments who 
is of the longest standing. The members speak stand- 
ing. If several rise at once, the preference is given to 
the oldest in rank. Amendments to projects under dis- 
cussion must be presented in writing. The votes are 
entered beside the name of each member, and the deci- 
sions are recorded in the minutes. At the conclusion of 
each sitting, the order of the day for the next is made 
known. In the departments members take rank accord- 
ing to the tschinns. When any extraordinary measure is 
in agitation, the affair is sent directly to the general assem- 
bly, by command of the emperor. The departments refer 
to it those matters on which their members cannot agree. 
The council of the empire can refer to the senate affairs 
in which the latter has not taken into consideration some 
important document, in order that it may undergo revi- 
sion. The secretary of the empire submits the decisions 
of the council to the confirmation of the emperor. The 
affairs of Poland are laid before him in minutes, when- 
ever they have not been debated in the general assembly ; 
and the others in the form of memorials, signed by the 
president or the vice-president, and by the secretary of 
the empire. The will of the emperor decides the affair 
definitively, even though it should be in favour of the opin- 
ion of the minority. In case of lengthened absence of the 
emperor, bis majesty himself fixes the extent of the power 
which the council of the empire is called upon to exercise 
in the interim.' 

The fifth chapter commences in the following manner, 
and is mtitled 

or THE MINISTRIES. 

' There are nine ministries in Russia ; 1, the ministry 
of the interior ; 2, that of finances ; 3, of public instruc- 



tion ; 4, of justice; 5, of the domains; 6, of war; 7, 
foreign affairs ; 8, of the court ; 9, of the marine. Tho] 
are, besides, three administrations equivalent to mini 
tries, namely, 1, the control of the empire; 2, the di 
partment of ways of communication and public building: 
3, that of the posts. There are in every ministry sever 
directions, which are called in Russia departments, tl 
council of the minister, and the chancellery of the mini 
try. The directions are divided into sections, and tl 
sections into bureaux. The council of tho minister 
composed of all the directors and of the under-ministe 
under the presidency of the minister. To these the en 
peror can add particular members, and the council itse 
can desire the attendance of persons not belonging to tl 
ministry, whose opinion it may have occasion to as! 
Each direction may also meet in general assembli/f con 
posed of all the chiefs of section, under the presidency 
the director, who can, with the authorisation of the mini 
ter, summon to the meeting persons unconnected with tl 
administration, for questions relative to science, art, ai 
industry. Most of the directions have particular chance 
leries. The ministers are chosen by the emperor ; tl 
directors by the minister, with the assent of the emperoi 
the other functionaries are appointed and removed on tl 
presentation of the director, by the minister, and the qui 
subordinate employ h by the director alone. The p6w< 
of the ministers is exclusively executive. In case of abuse 
his majesty decides whether there is occasion to prosecuti 
and the council of the empire takes upon itself the inve 
tigation and the proceedings. If these prove that tl 
minister has rendered himself unworthy of the confident 
of the emperor, he is removed from office ; and if th< 
bring to light serious offences, he has to appear before tl 
criminal tribunal.' 
We now quote from the sixth chapter, which treats 

THE PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

' Russia is divided into fifty-three governments, fort; 
three of which are administered after one and the san 
general fashion, while the others have a particular a< 
ministration, such as Siberia and the Cfaucasus, wil 
their sub-divisions, Bessarabia, the countries of the Co 
sacks, and those of the roving tribes. The Russian h 
gislation thus defines the duties of the civil governon 
* The civil governors, being the immediate -chiefs of tl 
governments confided to them by the supreme will of h 
majesty the emperor, are the first guardians of the righ 
of autocracy^ of the ukases of the directing senate, ai 
of the orders emanating from the superior authoritie 
Charged to watch with a continual and vigilant care ov 
the welfare of the inhabitants of all classes, and to enti 
into their position and their wants, they ought everywhei 
to maintam the public tranquillity, the security of ea« 
and all, the execution of the regulations, order, and di 
corum. It belongs to them to take measures to ensui 
plenty in their respective governments, to succour the ii 
digent and the sick. They attend to the prompt a< 
ministration of justice, and the immediate execution 
all legal ordinances and prescriptions.' 

Still more interesting is the information contained : 
chapter ^venth in reference to 

PENAL LEGISLATION. 

In Russia * no fixed law determines the mode of ezeci 
tion for those condemned to capital punishment. It 
left to the pleasure of the judges for each particular cas 
The supreme tribunal can, if it pleases, order a man to 1 
buried alive, quartered, or hanged. It is not even n 
cessary that a criminal should receive sentence of Nlea 
before he can be put to death. The executioner c\ 
kill a man with a single stroke of the knout or pleii 
A culprit may be suffered to perish under the eauntle 
the surgeon who attends the sufferer need only be told 
shut his eyes, and he is thus dispensed from all respont 
bility. Again, the executioner may, either by wilful 
involuntary awkwardness, break the sword of a noble, 
pursuance of the sentence of condemnation, upon his he^ 
instead of breaking it above his head, and bear rather t 
hard, without having precisely received apy express i 
_ Tizea Dy vjv^'v/x 
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Btrnetion on the subject. Erery man wbo, in what- 
erer manner it maj be, has the knowledge of a political 
plot, is bound to gire information of it, upon pain of 
being reckoned an accomplice and treated as such. The 
nkase of the 25th of Januanr, 1715, says : * Whoever is a 
true Christian and a faithml servant of his sovereign, 
may, without doubt, denounce verbally or in writing n^ 
eessarv and important qfairs, and jMpedally the follow- 
ing : 1. Every wicked plot against tne person of his ma- 
jesty, and treason ; 2. rebellion or insurrection.' Hence 
the crimes called crimes o( the tux) points. In 1730, 
slander against his majesty and the imperial house was 
added to the first. Belationship exempts in no degree 
from this obligation. Serfs receive their liberty for de- 
nouncing their masters, if they conspire against the so- 
vereign. Any other denunciation on their part against 
their lord cannot be received. Children are in the same 
predicament in regard to their fathers. Neither has re- 
ligion found any more fkvour from this law, which pays 
no respect to Uie sacredness of confession, but enioins 
every priest to denounce any man who acknowledges him- 
self gmlty of conspiracy. The punishment of death is ap- 
plied indiscriminately to rebellion in arms or with vio- 
lence ; to treason, a crime which consists in having lent 
assistance or co-operation to the enemy, or kept up an 
understanding with him ; to the surrender by an officer 
of forts or shipt intrusted to him, unless in case of abso- 
lute necessity ; and lastly, to those who, by outcries, have 
diffused a panic-terror in the ranks of the army. Sen- 
tence of death may also be pronounced by the military 
tribunals, before which citizens may be brought for in- 
fraction of the quarantines. Ofibnsive words against the 
members of the imperial family, either written or uttered 
vivd voce, constitute the crime of lese-majesty, which is 
punished with death whenever it is carried before the su- 
preme tribunal ; but, before the ordinary tribunals, it in- 
curs only those punishments which are substituted for the 
penalty of death, such as the knout and compulsory la- 
bour. The same is the case in regard to all crimes against 
the two points. Political death entails the privation of 
all the rights of citizenship. He who is condemned to it, 
is laid down on the scaffold, or placed under the gallows, 
and then sent off to corapuls<»y labour. The decrees of 
1753 and 1754 have limited these symbols of capital pun- 
ishment to the purely political crimes carried before the 
supreme tribund.' 
The eighth chapter, which has for its title 

EUSSIAir LITERAIT7BS, 

begins by asking * Is there a Russian literature or not P' 
to which the author returns for answer, ' Tes, but it is 
j^et in its infancy, for it has nothing to boast of but poets ; 
uid poetry has dways been the first step of a nation in 
the career of letters. There is not a single Russian phi- 
losopher. Karamsin is the only histoi;^n of his country, 
ind he himsri^ in the opinion t f many persons, is rather 
va agreeable story-teller than a pn^ound historian. To 
this opinion I by no means subscribe ; for I think that, if 
Karamsin i»iMt tlie Niebuhr of Russia, he has more than 
)ne claim to be called its Gibbon, if it is absolutely neces- 
sary to judge by coinparison of the known from the un- 
Euown. tS» otiier Russian historians are but annalists 
»r compilers. The novel has scarcely sprung up in Russia, 
kud it cannot yet eUim a siagle classic work. Still some 
listinguished produottons of that class are enumerated, 
luch as < Jnrii,' * Miloslavsky,' and 'Roslavle^' by Zagos- 
Eine ; 'the Icehouse^' fay LMeschnikof ; ' The Family of 
heKlidnukis;"The]>«adSouls,'byG<;^ol. To make 
unends, there is a whole host of tale-writers, at the head 
»f whom must be placed M. Pavlof, whose ' Tatagan/ and 
The Demon,' are prodnctiooa of sufficient merit to grace 
he literature of any eoantry ; M. Dahl, more national 
han his name ; Cowt SaUohub, the gentleman of Russian 
uithors ; the ioriile If arlinski, who is no other than Alez- 
inder Bestouchef, «dled to Siberia in consequence of the 
■evolt of 1825, and killed in the Caucasus ; the patriotic 
s^linka, &c In the class of science, there is a complete 
>enury. Eaidanof 's * Universal History/ b not even a 



good school-book. M. ArseniePs 'Statistics of Bxtaa' 
and his * History of Greece' only prove what he oobH 
have done had he dared to write ; his ' Geography' does 
not prove even that. In politics there is absolotdy no- 
thing. As for purisprudence, M. Nevoline's ' Eacfd>- 
psedia' is mentioned with commendation. M. Mouniicf 
has made himself singular by his theological works. H. 
Norof has published 'Travels' in Sicily, to JerusaleiB, 
and in Eg3rpt, where biblical observations are agreea% 
mingled with archaeology. M. Levchine has produced a 
description of the stejppes of the Kirghise Eaissait^ which 
has been translated mto French. Father Hyacinth has 
studied China under all its aspects ; thanks to his kog 
residence in the Celestial Empire as a Russian missionary. 
He has consequently become an authority on every sub- 
ject relative to the Chinese language, literature, and man- 
ners. Journalism is in a state of the deepest degradation. 
' The Northern Bee/ the only daily journal, not offidaJ, 
which assumes the title of political journal, cannot get or 
dares not publish any domestic news, and is more tfan 
circumspect in regard to foreign news. It flounders in a 
slough of vulgar, low polemics, feasts itself upon the vHe 
flatteries addressed to the Russian government, and tor- 
ments itself to bar the road against all intelligence whidi 
deviates from its own ruts, against every free sjnrit, and 
against every heart that has the least independence. 
Messrs Gretsch and Boulgarine are at the head of this 
publication. The first has the character of being an ex- 
cellent purist, but a worse than middling novelist ; the 
second is a tale-writer, who aims at the piquant without 
rising above the trivial. They are neither of them Rus- 
sians, which does not prevent them from bdng the 
staunchest patriots in Russia : the one is of German ori- 
gin, the other of Polish ; without prejudice to Germany 
or Poland be this said. Genius and Ibaseness are of afl 
countries. If Russia has but one daily journal that is not 
official, on the other hand, the number of monthly * re- 
views' is considerable ; thev frequently contain Tidnable 
articles, among others which are insignificant, worthless, 
or bad. The * Reading Library,' edited by M. Smkovsky ; 
the * Patriotic Annals,' by the indefatigable If. Ki^&ky ; 
and the 'Moscovite,' which has been recently transferred 
by M. Pogodine to M. Eir^iesky, are the most estimjdble 
of these publications ; but their encyclopiedic and volu- 
minous form bears witness to the infancy of thu species of 
literature. M. PolevoTs 'Moscow Telegraph' has nobly 
distinguished itself in the history of Russian Journalism, 
and been suppressed for its liberal spirit The * Son of 
the Country' and the < Russian Courier' have closed thmr 
melancholy career. M. Eorsakofs ' Pharos' is a subject 
of raillery for M. Boulgarine himself; it darkens rather 
than enlightens. The ' Contemporary,' by M. Pletne^ 
does not answer the legitimate hopes given bv Ponschkine, 
the founder of that quarterly review, and has ceased to 
agree with its name. The ' Litenur Gazette,' which 
reminds one by its title of that founded by Pouadikine 
and Baron Ddweg, appears three times a-week, kec^ it- 
self aloof from the obscurantism of a GFretsch and a Bool- 
nirine, and in its spirit resembles the 'BiUiotic Annals.' 
Beside Messrs Gretsch and Boulgarine are placed at the 
head of Russian journalism, Messrs Polevoi and Sln^- 
sky, who represent a less dark and more consolatoiy 
shade. M. Minkovsky is not deficient either in scienoe or 
acuteness of understanding. M. Polevoi has made bioMlf 
a study for the mass of Russian readers. He has puHisbed a 
' History of Russia,' unfinished and imperfect, and a great 
quantity of tales and dramatic pieces, in whichpatriotismis 
coupled with a courtier-like obsequiousness that descends 
to servility. Such are ' Pauline, the Siberian/ the < Qrand- 
father of the Russian Navy,' ' Igolkine,' &c. Bis drama 
of ' Death or Honour ' forms an exception to thb sad mk, 
and is liberal without being national, ^or the rest^ M. 
Polevoi is a writer more deserving of indulgence than axtj 
other, on account of his circumstances. We must also ^ 
him ^e justice to admit that, whehever he has had I ' 
to take pains with his articles of criticism, he has 
above mediocrity. But let us return to poetiyj ' 
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alcne lias attaiaed a tolerably high degree of derelopment 
in Russia. I shall not treat here either of Lomonosso^ 
not lees profoaod than miiversal, who, on the same day, 
mmde aotronomical obserrations, and wrote pages of history 
or philosqthy, fruits of his studies in Germany, or even 
bespoken odes ; nor of Soumarakof, as insipid as he was old ; 
nor of TrediakoTski, not less ridiculoos than dull ; nor of 
IFon-Tisine, tiliat pamphleteer of the age of Catharine, 
equally witty and sarcastic. His ' Court Grammar/ 
aevend comedies, and his ' Letters from France,' defy time 
and tbe revolution which the Russian language has under- 
gone since he wrote. Neither will I pause at Dimitrief, 
whose fables are better than his odes ; nor even at Der- 
jairine, who wanted nothing but science to be the Russian 
GKSethe ; nor at Eniajulne, the father of Russian comedy ; 
nor at Ozerof, the real creator of tragedy in his country, 
and "Whose * Dmitri Donskoi,' * Fingal,' and * CEdipus,' are 
meritorious imitations of foreign dramas. Unfortunately, 
these pieces no more exhibit the stamp of originality than 
that of genius, and are not remarkable either for the plot 
or the characters. All these authors belong to bygone 
ages, and their language has become so antiquated, that it 
excites regret to see so many fine ideas and happy senti- 
ments doomed to oblivion. Pouschkine, Erylof, and Gri- 
boi^dof, are the three worthy representatives of modem 
Russian literature; all three £ed during the present 
reign. Gribol^dof was assassinated in Persia, where he 
performed the functions of charge d'afiaires. > Pouschkine 
fell in a duel in 1836 ; and Krylof expired peaceMly, as 
he liyed, amidst the general esteem. The court bestowed 
a splendid flmeral upon this man, who gave it no ombrage. 
Krylof is the Russian La Fontaine, in all the glory and 
splendour of that name ; he is the good-natured and the 
pare, the profound and the humorous fabulist, whose imi- 
tations are equalled only by his original productions, and 
who leaves far behind him the fables of Khemnitzer and 
Ismatlof. Griboi^of has left a masterpiece—' The Mis- 
fortune of Genius.' One might say, in one sense, that he 
has opened, but it would be more correct to say, that be 
has closed the arena of come4y, inasmuch as he has at- 
tained a height to which no writer either before or since 
has arrived. By his masterpiece he has, as it were, ex- 
hausted Russian comedy, and rendered it imposaiUe for 
time at least, or manners, to be such as he has depicted 
them. So cleverly has he seized and delineated the de- 
fects of Jiis countrymen, that he has left nothing to do 
even for genius, which is obliged to wait mX time, rem^ 
deliing characters^ has deatroyed the reaemblance of Gn- 
boiddof s portraits.' 
In reference to the 

STATB OV TMDJJWtRt 

hi Russia, our author supplies very minnte details, hito 
which, however, we cannot enter fiuiher than to give a 
mere outline. Agriculture ' is in a state of alarming back- 
wardness. Dearths occur periodically : more or less gene- 
ral, they happen regularly every five or si^ years, and 
each time bring the country to the brink of ruiQ. The 
fimlt of this is not, m one would be tempted to believe, 
in the severity and the inconstancy of the climate, but in 
the deplorable state of agriculture, which in Russia has 
not yet profited by the progress which it has made in 
other countries ; it is likewise owing to the insufficiency 
of the ways of communication, in consequence of which 
certain parts of the empire are sometimeft glutted with 
com, while others are suffering ftunine, wiAout any pos- 
sibility for the former to afford assistance to tiie latter.' 
The cattle are very inferior— the RuMlaD cows bdng like 
goats, and the horses like asses ; the sheep consumes qaite 
as much as it brings hi. 3^ greater part of the cattle 
are raised hi the ateppes, where they are of no nse for 
agriculture. It is from that quarter that Ruisia derives 
nearly the whole of the tallow and hides whieh she ex- 
ports. *>. The forests are of enormous extent, but not turned 
to good account. Internal commerce is carried on chiefly 
by canals, steam-boats being only known on the Wolg^ 
and Dnieper. The breeding of bees is diflhsed throughout 
the whole empire, and is practised with success even in 



Siberia, some provinces deriving millions annually fi*0E 
this single branch of industry. The culture of silk ha 
not hitherto prospered. The vine is cultivated and win 
made with quite as much negligence as ignorance 
Hunting in Siberia, and fishing in the Caspian Sea am 
the rivers which discharge theniselves into it, are source 
of considerable wealth, but no estimate can be forme* 
of their produce. The mines, which produce gold, pla 
tina, silver, malachite, precious stones, iron, copper, &c. 
though already a great profit to the crown, as well a 
to some private persons, are destined to fill a still mor 
important place in the resources of Russia. The ' go 
yemment,' says our author, * does not pay sufiicien 
attention to the diffusion of normal school^ of arts am 
trades, nor take pains to place information useful to th 
pursuits of industry within the reach of workmen,' bu 
by merelv confining 'itself to securing manufacturer 
against all foreign competition, causes them to perse 
vere in their apathy and incapacity.' 

THE ARMY. 

* Russia,' says Mr Golovine, ' believes that she has re 
solved this problem : that in the army the cane can am 
oupfht to supply the place of honour. It is impossible to con 
ceive all the iU usage to which the Russian soldier is expos 
ed on the part of his superiors, high and low. Without pay 
without suitable food, overwhelmed with oppression an( 
atripes, he is destined beforehand to the hospital and ; 
premature death. Hence the Russian army loses nearl; 
as many men in time of peace as in time of war, and dur 
ing the rei^ of Nicholas the recruitings have been con 
tinned without intermission. Men are still held so chea] 
in Russia that more than once, at Leipsic, at Varna, ii 
the Caucasus, when a Russian detachment, on the poin 
of succumbing, has been liable to occasion the loss of ai 
entire corps, volleys of grape-shot have been poured 01 
Russians and enemies, mowing down both alike.' To suci 
a length has ' the mania of parades and exercises of al 
kinds and denominations been carried,' that ' a corps 
nearly a hundred thousand men is specially reserved fo 
the diversion of the emperor, and this diversion is mos 
expensive, for the guard absorbs the greater ^art of th 
material and moral force of Russia. Thete it is that th 
sons of the wealthiest families ruin themselves, and eaci 
regiment of the guard costs twice as much as a regimen 
of the line. The age required for being a soldier is fixe 
at from twenty to thirty-five years. The nobles who wis! 
to make soldiers of some of their serfs in addition to thei 
contribution, can get them admitted from eighteen t 
forty. The recruiting takes place annually ; the levie 
are of ^Ye recruits to a thousand souls ; there are also ex 
traordinary recruitings at such times and in such propoi 
tions as the supreme power thinks fit to assign to then 
The recruits admitted have the front, and those wh 
are rejected the back of the head shaved.' Next to th 
want of instruction in the officers, the weak side of th 
^ssian army is in the want of ihtelligence in its sol 
diers ; but yet they are not entirely destitute of intelli 
gence ; every courageous man is intelligent, and nobody de 
nies the courage of the Russiw soldier. His spirit is mere! 
bowed down oeneath the stick ; and if he were ever t 
have officers capable of appreciating him, he would be th 
first soldier in the world. In this respect, the army am 
the whole nation are in the same predicament. 

We now take leave of Mr Golovine's work, not with 
out a shrewd suspicion that the last of these volumes wa 
the book originally intended to be published in France 
but earnestly desiring that it may be the means of draw 
ing attention to the evils which really exist in ' Russi 
under th6 autocrat, Nicholas I.' 



SOCIAL LIFE OF WOMEN. 

TUCfr nnfrequentbr have I heard women who were eui 
rounded by all the advantages that oatward wealth cai 
glve^ say, with sad and timid self-reproach, < I ought to b 
happy. It is my own fault that I am not But, I kno'v 
not how it is, I cannot get up an Interest in anything. 
jTizea Dy v_jv^v^pi iv. 
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When I remind them that Richter said, ' I haye fire-proof 
perennial enjoyment, called employment,' few haye fidth 
in such a cure for the inanity of life. But the only certain 
way to obtain habitual content and cheerfulness is by the 
active use of our Ikculties and feelings. Mrs Somerrille 
finds too much excitement and pleasure in her astronomi- 
cal investigations to need the poor stimulus of extravagant 
expenditure, or gossiping about her neighbours. Yet the 
astronomer discharges all womanly duties with beautiful 
propriety. She takes nothing from her fiunily. She merely 
gives to science those hours which many women in the 
same station waste in idleness and dissipation. What can 
be more charming than the example of Mrs Huber, devot- 
ing herself to the study of natural history to assist her 
blind husband in his observations ? Or Mrs Blake, making 
graceful drawings in her husband's studio, working off the 
impressions of his plates, and colouring them beautifully 
with her own hand ? Compare a mere lesuier of ton with the 
noble German Countess Julie Von Egloffstien, who dared 
to follow her genius for art, though all the prejudices of 
the people of her own rank were strongly arrayed against 
it Mrs Jameson says, * When I have looked at the Coimtess 
Julie in her painting room, surrounded by her drawings, 
models, casts — all the powers of her exuberant, enthusias- 
tic mind, flowing free in their natural direction, I have felt 
at once pleasure, admiration, and respect' The same 
writer says, ' In general, the conscious power of maintain- 
ing themselves, habits of attention and manual industry of 
women, the application of our feminine superfluity of sen- 
sibility and imagination to a tangible result, have pro- 
duced fine characters.' That woman is slowly making 
her way into freer life is evinced ^ the fact that, in a few 
hiffhly cultivated countries, literature is no longer deemed 
a abparagement to woman, and even professed authorship 
does not involve loss of caste in society. Maria Edgeworth, 
Mary Howitt, Frederika Bremer, our own Catharine Sedg- 
wick, and many others widely known as writers, were 
placed in the genteel ranks of society by birth; but 
they are universally regarded with increased respect, be- 
cause they have enlar^sd their bounds of usefulness, to 
strengthen and ref^resh thousands of minds. Dorothea L. 
Dix, when she- retired from school teaching, because the 
occupation disagreed with her health, had a competence 
that precluded the necessity of further exertion. * Now 
she has nothing to do but be a lady and ei^oy herself,' 
said an acquaintance. But Miss Dix, though characterised 
by a most womanly sense of propriety, did not think it 
lady-like to be useless, or enjoyment to be indolent * In 
a world where there is so much to be done,' said she^, * I 
felt strongly impressed that there must be something for 
me to do.' Circumstances attracted her attention to the 
insane inmates of prisons and alms-houses ; and for several 
years she has been to them a missionary of mercy, soothing 
them by her gentle influence, guiding tiiem by her counsel, 
and greatly ameliorating their condition by earnest repre- 
sentations to select men and legislators. Her health has 
improved wonderflilly under this continual activity or 
body, mind, and heart' — Mrs Child. 



SSVrW-TASISQ AT MADAOASCAK. 

Tobacco is cultivated to a considerable extent by the 
Malagasy, but it is not smoked or used alone, as in other 
countries. With its medicinal properties the natives are 
acquainted, and in their medical preparations it is fk^ 
)uently employed, but it is chiefly used in the manu&c- 
;ure of snuff. In the preparation of this article, which is 
acen as a luxury and a stimulant, the leaves of tobacco 
ire dried and pulverised ; to this powder is added the ashes 
)f the leaves of a sweet-scented herb, in the proportions of 
wo-thirds powdered tobacco and one-third ashes; a small 
[uantity of potash or salt is thrown in, and the whole well 
nixed is considered fit for use. The Malagasy, it may be 
remarked, take great quantities of snuff, but have their 
iim mode of doing it £urq>ean8 prefer taking it at the 
lose; the Malagasy, perhaps less wisely, prefer £he mouth. 
She former deposit the grateful narcotic in the nostrils ; 
Im latter pour as much as the space will oonvenien^y hold 



between the teeth in the lower jaw and the inner snr&ei 
of the under lip ; thence to suck it leisurely, they thzzikf 
renders the pleasure more lasting than a mere haetj*, 
evanescent sniff could afford. Which custom is reallj^ 
most conformable to nature, 6r best answers the purpose 
for which tobacco was originally designed, is a point -which 
it is not essential at present to decide. The use of iha 
rongona, or native hemp, a powerful stimulant, osuaUy 
smoked, was formerly very general; it was fbequoitSy 
taken before going to battle, on the same principle that aa 
extra allowance of ardent spirits is served out to men in 
the army or navy of our own oountary before going to 
action, but its use has lately been prohibited by the gorem- 
ment under the severest penalties. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that it is still used secretly as » 
means of intoxication ; especially in the districts and viU 
lages at a distance firom the capital.— JS^ 

SOUBCES OF HAPPIKESS. 

A decent means of livelihood in the world, an approving 
God, a peaceful conscience, and one firm trusty friend — 
can any body that has these be said to be unhappy ? — B^ 
Bums. 

SAFBTT FBOM UOHTNIMG. 

People and cattle in an open and level part of the coun- 
try are very liable to be struck down, injured, or killed, 
during thimder storms. A few simple precautions may 
be the means of saving lives. A person leading an animal 
with a metal chain, no part of which is touching the ground, 
is in the most dangerous circumstances. If one be struck, 
the other will rarely, perhaps never, escape. This was 
exemplified, near the Bridge of Dee, in the case of an old 
woman and her cow, some year or two ago. If part of the 
chain, the more the better, be touching the ground, botii 
person and animal may be struck and escape ii\jury. The 
chain being the better conductor, the discharge woi^ pass 
through the metal to the earth. In such drcumstuices, 
the b^t arrangement, when danger is apprehended, would 
be to pass the chain over the head of the person and the 
back of the animal, and drive the iron pin at the gA into 
the ground. A person leading an animal with a rope is 
tolerably safb, especially if the animal be large and horned, 
and the rope quite dry. The chances of safety to the per- 
son would be increased by wrapping a bit of cloth of any 
kind (a napkin, for example, and sUk is the best) round 
the part of the rope which is held in the person's hand. 
The two persons who were leading the bull w|iich was 
killed near Rhynie lately, must have been isolated by a 
rope or some non-conducting substance. Had they been 
coimeoted to the animal by any conducting metal, no part 
of which was touching the ground at the instant of the 
shock, their destruction would have been as certain as that 
of the old woman and the cow. — North of ScotUmd Oa- 
utte. 

PROPERTT OF FEL0H8. 

By a recent act of parliament all the goods, chattelw, 
money, &o. belonging to a person convicted of f^ony, are 
declared forfeited to the crown, and the sheriff of every ■ 
county is bound to make a quarterly return to the trea- 
sury of the actual amount so accruing. i 

TEUE FHILOSOFHT. 

It is in vain to regret a misfortune when it is past re- 
trieving, but few have philosophy or strength enough to 
practise it A fitmous physician ventured five thouand 
guineas upon the South Soi project : when be was toU at 
Garraway^s that it was all lost—* Why,' said he, * *tis but | 
going up five thousand pair of stairs more.' This i 
deserved a statue. 
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A CHAPTER ON BOBES. 
Ths bore inqnisitiTe is one of the most teasing persons 
you can possibly fall in with. All men ayoid him, either 
instinctiTely or from experience; and yet we defy any 
one to walk abroad without meeting him. He is eyery- 
where ; and were you at night to compare notes with half- 
ardc^en of your intimate fiiends, who, as well as your- 
self know him, or rather are known of him, all at one 
period or other of the day, in public square or private 
lane, in the green meadow or by the sea-shore, have been 
fated to encounter the bore inquisitive. All regard him 
as a perfect pest, and yet no one ever dared say so to his 
face. A bore of this class is generally a middle-aged, re- 
spectable-looking man, who limps slightly, uses a cane, 
and makes slow progress. He is staid, temperate, and 
rosy-cheeked ; he is, moreover, well to do, calm and un- 
ruffled in his deportment ; and when he comes up to shake 
hands and to victimise you, you cannot for your life offer 
resistance. His small, blue, unmeaning eye has a fiisd- 
nating influence which you can neither describe nor avoid. 
' He holds' you with it till he has wrenched and wrung 
your inmost souL He asks question after question, and yet 
never seems to care for your answer. When you are be- 
ginning to give him the necessary amount of information 
on a topic he just seemed anxious to know about, he stops 
you vnth a query respecting the age of your grandmother ; 
and while you are returning a somewhat uncertain and 
hesitating response, he will ask you as suddenly what you 
regard as likely to be the ultimate &te of the last minis- 
terial measure. But this is not the worst of the matter ; 
the wretch not unfrequently tortures you with questions 
in refbrence to affairs connected with your own or the 
private history of your friends, in a manner so provok- 
ingly calm and cool, that though you feel he deserves to 
be knocked down with the umbrella you are carrying, you 
cannot avoid standing, and though blushing and perspir- 
ing with igonised feeling, endeavour to give him all the 
information you can stammer out You are possibly re- 
siding at your father's, out of a situation for the present; 
and you must be pestered with inquiries as to what made 
you Ijsave your old one. He hears you have been iU-used, 
and wishes, out of the love he bears you, to get particulars. 
While you are endeavouring to explun, he cuts you short, 
by expressing his sorrow to learn that your brother Thomas 
made such an unexpected fidlure last week; and when, to 
gratify his curiosity, you are about to venture a guess as 
to what he is likely to allow his creditors per pound, he 
stops your mouth by regretting to hear of the delicate 
health of your sister Jane, who has been but recently mar- 
ried, and asks whether there is any truth in the report 



that her husband is given to the bottle. You are aboat 
to reply, but his small, calm eye now espies anether 
victim advancing up the road, and bidding you good day, 
he crosses ovier to him, and as you make yeur escape, 
you heave a sigh for him who is now caught by * the 
button.' 

If; when in company with the bore inquisitive, we are 
put to the torture from having our own private affairs to 
explain, we nearly suffer as much when the bore commu- 
nicative happens to meet us, and detains us to hear a long 
detail of his own private affairs, telling us a goodly num- 
ber of things connected with his family and relations, which 
we indeed knew before, but which we are ashamed to let 
him know we did, they are so shocking — so utterly im- 
mentionable. Yet there are persons of this class — men 
who, without an effort and without a blush, tell you family 
incidents and scenes, which you hear with that suppressed 
agony that always accompanies communications and re- 
citals to which you know not well how to reply. The 
man possibly has had a quarrel with his mother-in-law in 
the morning; and he tells you all, not only about tf, but 
about her, which is necessary for setting his own conduct 
in as fi&vourable, and hers in as shocking a light as possible. 
His own wife, whom, however, ho professes still to love, is 
dragged'in as not much to blame indeed, but as too simple 
in allowing such a horrid wretch as her own mother to 
influence her in the least One family disclosure then fol- 
lows another in rapid succession, till the bore communica- 
tive runs the complete circle of flunily news. His sister 
Mary, who, imder a smiling &ce conceals a shocking tem- 
per and a bad heart, is attempting to impose herself upon 
a certain person who shall be nameless, but wo to the 
poor man if he is dupe enough to allow her to succeed ; 
but she is just of a piece with his own mother, who, he is 
sure, has too cordial a hatred of him to permit his &ther 
to include him in the will which he understands is to be 
drawn up next week. You here give an expressive, and, 
as you would have it, wondering indeed; and that simple 
word operates with talismanic effect upon the personage 
we are now describing. He turns upon you an eye of 
triumph in having it in his power to oilighten your igno- 
rance, when he proposes the question, whetiier you were 
not aware that his mother is one of the crossest and most 
vindictive of all human beings ? When you have professed, 
sorely to the disquiet of your conscience, an almost total 
ignorance of a fact notorious SB noon, he proceeds to in- 
form you that her ebullitions of rage might be tolerated ; 
but the thing most to be deplored about the woman was 
her total lack of truth, or indeed moral principle of any 
kind. You here exhibit more astonishment than ever, 

when he commences marvelling how anything he has told 
iizea Dy "k^k^k^^i 
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yon about his mother should ezdte your surprise, for, * Con*> 
sider/ sajs he, * the fiunilj she is come off/ Immediately 
you do, yrifh. a kind of shudder, remember a cluster of 
Uncle Johns and Aunt Betsies, who, though certainly akin 
to the bore, are no better than they should be. This, how- 
eyer, he does not observe, for he immediately begins treat- 
ing you to the reasons which influenced his father in mak- 
ing such an unhappy choice of a partner for life. And 
promising to let you know, tlie next time you chance to meet 
him, how he has done the whole wretched set of relatives 
who are plotting his ruin, he at length permits you to depart 
Bores communicative are to be shunned as companions — 
shunned, aye, as you would avoid your worst enemy. They 
wiU ensnare you unless you are all the more guarded. 
Constantly talking of themselves and their persecutions 
and grievances, they will, on some unlucky occasion, very 
likely draw you in to sympathise with them, and will get 
you to speak un&vourably of individuals whom you esteem, 
and whom it is your interest to please. Never do this, ye 
who wish to be on good terms with the world. The bore, 
if you do, will inform the next person he meets, in refer- 
ence to the abused individual, that you think exactly as he 
does. This may reach the ear of one of your best friends, 
and the most disagreeable of consequences may be the re- 
sult 

Nothing can be more amusing than to witness an inter- 
view between the bore inquisitive and the bore communi- 
cative. Tou would imagine that the former, in meeting the 
latter, had just encountered his man. No such thiiig. The 
bore inquisitive delights to put his victims to the torture 
by extracting news from them which they are reluctant 
to communicate, but when an individual cheerfully volun- 
teers information, he flies off at a tangent, and at once 
gives him * good day.* The two therefore never, when 
they meet^ do more than shake hands. They have a cor- 
dial contempt and even hatred <^ each other. This, as we 
have said, may seem singular, but such is the fiict, though 
the philosophy of the thing we are xmable to explain. 

There is another bore in society, and he must not pass 
unnoticed. You do not often meet him. He does not, like 
the bores inquisitive and communicative, encounter you at 
the comer of every street, or in every quiet, secluded lane 
you may have selected fbr a meditative walk. You are 
not forced nolens volens to stand as in the other two cases, 
though on your way to a dinner-party, either to hear or to 
give information, should you actually chance to encounter 
him ; on the contraiy, you may, for a long while, pate him 
repeatedly, and all that occurs is a simple bow of mutual 
recognition. At last, however, on some unlucky occasion, 
you chanoe to stumble upon him Just at his own thresh- 
old, and as if all his fondness and affection for you had, 
xmtil that hour, lain unrevealed in the deepest recesses 
of his bosom, he comes up to you with a happy smile on 
his countenance, and extending his own, grasps the hand 
yon give him in the excess of your wonderment with a 
hearty squeeze. Having set the man down in your thoughts 
for a stiff and formal blockhead, you feel considerably sur- 
prised at all this ; but before you can arrange your ideas, 
he invites you In to see his w^ or mother, or sister, just 
as it may happen, and theie you are at onoe in the pariour 
of a person with whom you never exchanged above ten sen- 
tences in your life before, shaking hands with eveiy one you 
are introduced to, and finding yourself told to be quite at 
home. 



Ah, poor fly I you little know the texture of the web unu 
which the spider is fkst getting you— a web from wbieli 
there is no present extrication, and out of which you can 
only escape with life ; yet, for a few minutes things go oa 
in a manner not so far amiss. There is rather too mak 
bustle and fuss to be sure, too many demands for pitEs- 
keys, too much ado made about sundry refreshments, d 
which the house chances at present to be minus. At lag 
you see all things put down, and you are offered your 
choice of a considerable variety of liquids and sweet cakes. 
You break a piece of shortbread, and help yourself to 
what, after drinking, you are pleased to call excellent 
sherry, but are told it was shrub you took, which makes - 
you blush slightly; but, no matter, your wretchedness 
has yet to begin. Insisting that you spend the afternoozi 
with him, and have an early tea, the bore exhibitive shows 
you his drawing-room, where, after pulling up the blinds, 
you are treated to a prospect rural and romantic, and tre 
requested to tell whether you ever witnessed a better. The 
words magnificent and sublime have scarcely fled from 
your lips, when a voice from a small doaet in the 
opposite side summons you away : your friend left yon 
though you did not perceive it when you first began to 
admire the view inland ; and now you step across to the 
closet, and are desired to witness a sidll finer sea view from 
the opposite side. You are just about to commit the fbllj 
of expressing your rapture a second time, whoi, fortanatel j 
for your poor conscienoe, the voice of kindness, from the 
centre of the drawing-room, calls you away fi>r the pur- 
pose of making you attempt to guess whose likeness the 
portrait right before you might have been meant for. 
You have scarcely stammered out your surprise at the 
marked resemblance it bears to your tormentor himselC 
when he places before you on the table two boards, one a 
backgammon and the other a chess, and while you are 
admiring these, he opens his sister's piano, to whidi you 
instantly advance. While you are making it sound, yon 
are asked if you love music, and before he has h^rd 
your answer, he takes from the mantelpiece a Gennan 
flute belonging to himself and after making it disoouree a 
few melodious notes, thrusts it into your hiuid, and asks if 
you can guess the kind of wood out of which it has beea 
constructed. He then has you into his own room, a stair 
fiirther up, where he keeps his books, his antiques, Ms 
everything. He pushes a volume of history into yom* 
hands, but you have hardly got time to examine the title- 
page, when he is at you again with a volume of Childe 
Harold, asking, of course, whether you admire Byron; a 
volume of sermons, by an eminent modem divine, is next 
exhibited; and after you have set down the other two 
volumes, and are admiring fhis^ you are desired to inspect 
a small volume of Buchanan's Paalms, tiie first, he believes, 
ever printed in Scotland. This information, of course, 
calls forth your extreme wonder; and ^ou are then asked 
to look narrowly at a piece of gold com he had just ex- 
tracted from the drawer of his writing-desk, and attempt 
deciphering its date. While you are expressing your igno- 
ance, another, and another, and yet another, are exhi- 
bited, and suitable information granted, which, however, 
you have no leisure to digest; for, next requestanf to know 
your opinion of phrenology, the model of a murderers 
head is placed before you, and as you are lyrftminln^ 23 
or 24, he brings out of a recess two pieces of spar and a 
lump of granite, and after something has been said about 
primary and secondary formations^ chemical inetrumentB 
are dragged out In short, you are thus nearly tired to 
death, when, sinking badic into a chair, you complain of 
headache, which, however, you hope tea will remove. You 
next find yourself in the bore's garden, and here you are 
required to admire abed of dahlias in ftall blow, which you 
would no doubt attempt doing were time avowed; but no 
such thing, for he c«dls upon you to see his onions, and 
next his carrots, and then ])is cherry-trees. You are now 
severely &tigued; but, delightM summons, the servant 
©ri descends the gravel walk announcing tea. ' Bis 
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is rather pretty, and as a recompense for the fetigues of 
your ppcTions campaign, you would foin be allowed leisure 
to admire her fine ffeatures while she is filling out the de- 
lightful bcTerage. Vain wish I the bore is again at you 
with the Times newspaper, showing you a paragraph, 
which he requests you to read aloud; during tea, the 
same thing is repeated; you have Blackwood or Tait put 
mto your hands, or it may be Hogg's Weekly Instructor 
or the last number of Punch. The room is warm, the tea 
is hot, you perspire from head to foot, and never feel so 
happy as when, extricated &om the fowler's snare, at last 
you, find yourself in the open air, alone, and no one to 
bore you. 



THE LIFE AND POETRY OF 
GEORGE BUCHANAN. 
The fote of men of talent and learning in old times was 
singular enough in many respects, but in nothing so re- 
markable as in regard of the strange repute which their 
accomplishments created for them in life, and entailed pos- 
thumously upon their memory. Whoever stood eminent 
above the vulgar in point of acquirements, was popularly 
set down either as a wizard or as a fool and jester. It was 
the fortune of Friar Bacon, for example, of Sir Michael 
Scott, and of Thomas the Rhymer, to be ranked in the for- 
mer class, while George Buchanan, for two centuries after 
his death, actually went among the common people of Scot- 
land under the denomination of the * king's fool,' and was 
seriously believed by them to have held that honourable 
office. Few persons who can remember the flying sheets 
sold by the hawkers only a quarter of a century ago, will 
fidl to recollect one collection of silly and obscene anec- 
dotes to which the name of George Buchanan was append- 
ed. Several reasons may be assigned for the utter igno- 
rance of the true character of this eminent individual — one 
of the first scholars cf his own or any other age — which so 
long prevailed among the generality of his countrymen. 
The leadiug one, however, undoubtedly is, that he composed 
his works, with trifling exceptions, in the Latin tongue, 
impelled thereto by the foot of its being the common lan- 
guage of the learned over the whole civilised world, and 
also by the rude and unformed condition of the vernacular 
speech of his own land. It is somewhat unfortunate for 
the &me of Buchanan, that, just as the many have grown 
more capable of appreciating the productions of genius, 
the taste for the language of Rome should have&llen into 
comparative decay. But the name of such a man * should 
not willingly be let die ; ' and we purpose here to call him 
to the remembrance of our readers, by sketching his his- 
tory briefly, and presenting a few translated specimens 
of his poetry. 

George Buchanan was bom in the year 1506, in the pa- 
lish of Eilleam, situated in that portion of the ancient dis- 
trict of Lennox which lies in Stirlingshire. The small clan 
of Buchanan has long occupied tbat locality, their chief 
being Buchanan of Amprior, once so potent in his own 
little region, as to be termed the * King of Kippen.'* The 
branch firom which the subj ect of our notice sprung was that 
of Drummikill, of which house his father was second son, 
his mother being Agnes Heriot, of the family of Trabroun, 
in Ea8tMx>thian. In the old fiirm-house of Mddleowen, on 
the Blane water, of which some portions yet remain in a 
newer dwelling, George, the third of five sons, was bom. 
The death of his &ther threw the fiunily into an embarrassed 
state, but, by the genorous oare of a maternal xmcle, the 
fttture scholar received the elements of a good education at 
Dumbarton, and was sent subsequently to complete his 
studies at Paris. Though but fourteen years of age, he 



• The oomparadTe smallneqi of the dan Baehanan has caused 
the peonjiar family features of the race to be preserved strikingly 
among all who yet bear the name in Scotland, li forms a marked 
instance of what is also plainly observable in the oases of some 
other lesser tribes or flumlies. The long facBj pointed chin, bold 
strongnose, and straight brow of the portraits of George Baohanan, 
are ezaatlv the featores recogmsable in those of his name at this 
day. We here but give a hint to carious inquirers, on which they 
Bay speculate interestingly, we imagine. . 



soon began to distinguish himself there by his talents fox 
the composition of Latin verses. Bia uncle died, however, 
after two years had been spent at the Parisian university, 
and Buchanan was forced to return home by poverty and 
ill health. On his recovery, he "attempted to find a new 
path to fortune by joining the Duke of Albany's French 
auxiliaries in the expedition against England in 1523, 
That campaign proving completely abortive, he resumed 
his fovourite studies in the caj)acity of a pauper exhibi- 
tioner at St Andrews, where he obtained the degree o1 
bachelor of arts. John Mair, a doctor of the SorbonnCj 
was a leading professor at that time in the Scottish college, 
but he taught a sophistical logic by no means pleasing tc 
his clear-headed pupil, who accordingly vented on him 
some juvenile epigrams, not of very great m^t thougli 
sufficiently severe. Por example, when Mair published a 
book, and prefixed to it a pun on his own Latinised name 
of * Major,' calling himself in the title, with affected mo- 
desty, ' Major (greater) by cognomen only,' Buchanan gav( 
forth the epigram which we here roughly translate. Th( 
Cretans, it may be observed, were the most noted liars o: 
antiquity : 

' "When, reading Meqor (great by name alone), 
You find in all his book no eane page shown, 
Muse not when you the title's trath descry— 
The very Cretans did not alvitLys lie.* 

Betuming to France, then the principal seat of polite 
learning, Buchanan took the degree of master of arts ii 
the Parisian university in 1629, and continued struggling 
to maintain himself by private teaching till 1631, when h< 
was nominated to a professorship in the college of St Barbe 
This was a poor position, however, and he was glad to ac 
cept soon afterwards the office of tutor to Gilbert Kennedy 
Earl of Cassillis, with whom he returned to Scotland ii 
1637. The principles of the Reformation then formed th( 
great topic of discussion and agitation in the Buropeai 
world, and Buchanan became one of their most zealou! 
advocates. While John Knox swayed the minds of the com 
mon people by his antimonastio invectives in their owi 
homely mother-tongue, Buchanan addressed himself U 
the more educated classes, and endeavourwi to disabus* 
their minds in reference to the then new doctrines. Wi 
know not> indeed, if the part performed by him was no 
the most important in that age, when so much of th( 
feudal subserviency of the many to the few still charac 
terised the social condition of the countries of Europe. Bi 
this as it may, it was at the request of James V., whosi 
nattiral eon had been placed under his tutorage, that thi 
subject of our memoir produced successive satires on tin 
Romish priesthood, the last of them being ' the Franciscan, 
a piece unequalled for terrible yet truthM severity, as wel 
as perfect I^tinity, since the days of Juvenal and Persius 
It BO unmercifully exposed the general conduct of thi 
monks, that the half-converted king himself could not sav 
the author from the rage of Cardinal Beaton and the clerica 
bro&erhood. He was imprisoned, but contrived to escap 
to England. Protected in London for a time by Sir Johi 
Rainsford, he at last found a better reftige at Bordeaux 
Paris being rendered unsafe by the appointment of Cai 
dinal Beaton as ambassador there. At Bordeaux, his no^ 
known and proven learning obtained for him the chair o 
humanity in the new college of Ghiienne, and he lived ther 
admired and respected for a number of years, though stil 
an object of hostility to the Romish priesthood of Scot 
land. 

Buchanan wrote at this period his two original Lati] 
tragedies of the * Baptist,' and ' Jephthab,' and composes 
venions besides, in the same tongue, of the * Medea' an( 

< Aloestis ' of Eiuipides. The exquisite scholarship erince^ 
in these productions was not their sole or principal meril 
By produmng them he accomplished one phase of the Re 
formation, alfeoting deeply the instmction of youth u 
schools. Jffis labours served to banish those mysterie 
which the pupils were wont to enact periodically, and t 
substitute for them his own sou^d and healthy dramas 

< Jephthah' is a piece fiill of tender sentiment and arden 
passion, while the 'Baptist' contains a new and stem dc 
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nunciation of clerical bigotry and hypocrisy, as well as of 
regal tyranny. 

In 1547 Yfe find Buchanan at Paris, acting as regent in 
the college of Cardinal 'le Maire. Here he enjoyed the 
fnendship of the eminent scholars Tumebus and Muretus, 
as he had before done of the two Scaligers. An invitation 
to accept the principalship of a new nniyersity at Coimbra, 
in Portugal, seemed to promise the Scottish scholar a 
higher and stabler position than he had ever yet enjoyed, 
and he removed thither accordingly. Bat the death of his 
main protector at the court of John ni. exposed him anew 
to the assaults of the clergy, and, after being catechised, 
confined, and tormented by them for a year and a hal^ 
during which time he composed his beautiful version of th« 
Psalms of David, he was glad to escape to England. From 
that country he recrossed the channel to France, where he 
was more secure, and most highly esteemed. For a nimi- 
ber of years thereafter he was attached to the family of 
Marshal de Brissac, whose son's education he superin- 
tended, producing at the same time his long philosophical 
poem *De Sphscra' (upon the universe). When the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Soots came to France to wed the 
Dauphin, the poet wrote their Epithalamium, and, on the 
return of the prematurely widowed princess to her own 
country, she seems to have invited him to accompany her 
as assistant in her classical studies. She subsequently 
gave to him the temporalities of Crossraguel Abbey for his 
maintenance, to which provision the Earl of Moray added 
the Principalship of St Leonard's College, St ^drews. 
Warmly countenanced by Moray, Morton, and the strong 
party of reformed nobles generally, Buchanan could now 
publish his collective satires on priestcraft without much 
fear, though he lost the queen's fovour thereby. He also 
became eminent as a member of the General Assembly, 
and sat in 1667 as moderator of that body. When Mar^ 
fell into dissensions with her subjects, and at last fled to 
England, Buchanan took the. side of the Earl of Moray, 
and drew up a paper called a 'Detection' of the royal 
doings, for which he has been greatly censured by tlie 
defenders of the queen. At a later period, when James 
VL became ripe for receiving his education, Buchanan was 
called to the high office of lus principal teacher. That he 
succeeded in imbuing his pupil with an extensive know- 
ledge of letters, is a fkct known to all the world, and that 
he at least did his utmost to keep him free from the faults 
incidental to his high position, or to which he was consti- 
tutionally prone, is also universally admitted. For the 
special use of James, he wrote his tract * Dejure regnif* a 
piece inspired by the noblest spirit of constitutional fVee- 
iom. But the kmg preferred the flattering counsels of the 
undcr-tutor, Young, to the sound lessons of his h«id-pre- 
leptor, whom indeed he latterly hated with a bitter hai^. 
The latter years of the life of Buchanan were expended 
>n his History of Scotland, and here again he spoke what 
le certainly believed to be the truth respecting Queen 
Jary. James Melville tells us in his Diary that he and 
»thers, on seeing the sheets of the work at press, remon- 
trated with the now aged author on the danger of excit- 
Qg the Idng's anger. * Tell me, man,* said the historian, 
if I have spoken the truth ? ' * Yes, sir, I think so,' was 
he reply of the party addressed. * Then I will bide his 
3ud, and all his kin's,' retorted Buchuian. He was at 
fiis time very ill in health, and died about a twelvemonth 
fterwards, on the 28th September, 1582, at the age of 
eventy-six. Before that event, King James did attempt 

> make him retract portions of his history, but he resisted 
U solicitations of the kind ; and he is traditionally said 

> have been at last so far fretted as to bid the royal agent 
iforra the monarch that no threats could affect him, as 
he was going to a place where few kings could come.' 

The History of Scotland by Buchanan is too well known 

> require especial notice here. It may suffice to say, that 
e certainly performed a great serrice in culling timeously 
om native records, now long lost, as fair a narrative as 
3 could of our early and obscure annals, while his account 
r the times nearer his own must ever be the standard 
ironicle of the national story. The principal poetical 



works of Buchanan have been named incidentally in pass- 
ing. They comprise the Versions of the Psalms, and the 
two tragedies of Euripides, the original dramas of tfat 
Baptist and Jephthah, the satire of the Franciscan, tbe 
poem Dc Sphsera, and several books of minor satires, 
elegies, epigrams, and miscellaneous pieces. Tbe reader 
of course understands all these to be composed in the Latin 
tongue, of which, it 6iay be said with confidence, no greats 
master has ever appeured since it became a dead hn- 
guage. Among the miscellaneous pieces, one diort poea 
on May has long been a &vourite with scholars, and has 
been rendered into English by Archdeacon Wrangham and 
others. The following is an attempt to render it HteraDj 
in nearly the same measure as the original — a measmv 
which Collins and Henry Kirke White used most effectivelj, 
though rhyme be not employed : — * 

THE FIBST OF MAT. 
' Hail ! rooming vowed to immemorial joTB, 
flrat child of May I eacred to mirthfol sports. 
To wiue, aud jest, and song. 
And to the choral dance ! 
Hail ! thoa delight and honour of the year, 
Uufidling ever in thy street return; 
Flower of the ^oath of time, 
That soon again grows old ! 
When the mild temperance of Spiiflc erewhile 
Cheered new-bom natare, and the primal age, 
Snontaneonsly good, 
Slione bright with yellow ore : 
Bach hamiony as thine through all the months 
Ban lastingly ; warm breezes soothed the lands ; 
And then gave they forth fruits 
Where seeds were never sown. 
The liko amenitudo of clime as thine 
Peipetual broods above the Happy Isles, 
Where none know painfhl age, 
Nor querulous disease. 
Such breathings whisper softly through the groves 
That hold in peaoeAil shade the silent ones ; 
8uoh gales, on Lethe's banks. 
Stir the sod cypresses. 
Haply, when God with final fires shall deanae 
The universe, and to the earth restore 
Her happy days, such ain 
Shall blessed spirits breathe. 
Glory of ever-fleeting time, all hail ! 
Day worthy still of memorable note : 
Hail, image of old life. 
And type of that to come !* 
We would fiun give a specimen of those graye and screre 
poetical pieces, to which we haye alluded as exerting no 
slight influence in furthering the cause of the Reformatioo; 
but that would be a difficult task, since a single brick can 
giye but a lame idea of a great building. Howerer, one 
^ort poem, on the subject of shrines and images, may giro 
some notion of the tone and cast of Buchanan's polenucal 
ycrse. An image is supposed to address a pilgrim come 
to worship before it in the subjoined strain : — 
' Say, pilgrim wandering over lands and waves, 
What seekest here ? What cause tl»y travel craves ? 
Ko shrined divinity by roe is claimed ; 
Of wasted wood and stone my form is framed ; 
A thing that gives to worms and insects birth, 
Vile before hoaven, a mockery to earth. 
Celestial power no mean abodes contain, 
Nor piles of stone upreared by hands of men. 
That spirit which sea, earth, and air hold not. 
Can be imprisoned in no siugle spot. 
To find out Christ, search thou the secret sool. 
And deeply muse on each prophetic scroll ; 
View the great globe which is thine own abod»— . 
l*hat is the fiuie, the sanctuary of God ! , ., 

But whoso joys to kiss mere wood alone. 
And spreads rich colours on material stone. 
Falls justly, since alive he worships dust, 
And places on inanimate things his trast. ; 

If paintings please thee, paint no carious tree. 
But tinge thy mind with white simplioity. .' 1/ 

Thus Shalt thou find at home what all thy tofl. 
In roaming earth, but midies thee lose the wmla. 

There is a number of Buchanan's minor poetical pieces 
in which considerable grossness, it must he admitted, is 
discoverable. But wMle we must take into aooount that 
no single writer of his age, in any language, is oitirely 
free from the same unfortunate characteristio^ for the ma- 
jority of the poems alluded to the same apology may be 
made, which Mr Qifford has so eloquently advanoed in tbe 
case of Juvenal — * When I find that his views are to render 
depravity loathsome, that every thing which can alarm and 
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diBgast is direeted at ber in hia terrible page» I fbrget tbe 
grossness of the execution in the excellence of tbe design.* 
We must now close this notice of the most eminent of 
Scottish scholars, and shall do so Tfith another specimen 
ci his Terses, choosing for the purpose an Epicedium or 
Monody on the great founder of the church system of Scot- 
land, John CalTin, written immediately after his decease : 

' If one there be who deems that hiunan eoola 
Live not beyond the grave, or who so acts, 
Beliering otherwise, as to haTe hell 
And its eternal paina before his eyes. 
He rightly may lament in life his late, 
May dread the tomb^ and wake the wul of friends. 
Br death grown enTioos of thy high designs, 
Thoa, CalVin, shonld'st call forth no weak regrets, 
No idle tears, no vain Ainereal shows. 
Freed now fh)m cares, and Arom the bonds of earth. 
Thou boldest heaven, and closely dost eqjoy 
The Ood by thee in spirit worshipped long ; 
Pure light in purest light thou dost behold. 
And, filled with the inftised divinity, 
Tastest eternal life without alloy— 
Which sorrow never taints, nor hope exalts 
To empty joy, nor any fears assail. 
Nor pains which vex the flesh-imprisoned soul. 
This day which rescued thee from bitter cares 
I well may call thy natal day, in which 
Thou to thv home retumest, borne aloft. 
And after the despites of banishment. 
With spirit fearfUl of no second death, 
Baised above fortune, onterest lengthened life. 
For as in all the sections of the frame, 
When soul is there, motion and life exist. 
And vigour permeates each agile limb ; 
And as, that soul once gone, it moveless lies. 
The putrid (kbrio of a mass of day ; 
So of the spirit Ood the spirit is, 
Whom wanting, it is plunged in deepest gloom. 
And, easily deceived by empty seeming, 
CI||as but the shadowy forms of good and iU. 
BdV^hen the influence divine is there. 
The darkness flies, with all illusive shows ; 
And the eternal naked front of truth 
Displays itself in day, which never eve 
Can shroud at bidding of importunate night. 
Though thus in port received, 'mid heaven's applause. 
And resting placidly in grateml calm. 
Invidious death could yet not wholly reave 
Calvin from earth. Eternal monuments 
Of thy high genius shall remain, and when 
The torch of envy languishes betimes. 
On every shore where pure religion shines. 
Thy fame shall spread and flounsh evermore.* 

If we were called on to assign to George Buchanan his 
place in the roll of Scottish men of genius, we know not 
that we would name before him any others than Bums 
and Scott 



NOTES ON LONDON AND THE LONDONERS, 

BY A FRENCHMAN. 
In the year 1765, M. Grosley, a native of France, visited 
London, in which city be remained for several months, 
and has left bis observations on the manners and customs 
of the metropolitan population in three small volumes. 
In looking over these, we find records of the past so nearly 
resembling the characteristics of tbe present day, that at 
first we are surprised at tbe small amount of change 
that has really taken place. At the date of tbe travel- 
ler's visit, tbe French nation were considered as the 
* natnral enemies ' of England. If an unfortunate Parisian 
appeared in the streets of London, he was regarded 
as a fair object for tbe abuse of tbe lower orders. An 
advance of eighty years, however, thirty of which have 
been spent in profound peace with oar continental neigh- 
bours, has done much to remove those symptoms of na- 
tional antipathy; the most autri Frenchman may now 
traverse the metropolis from day to day without exciting 
greater notice than he would in bis own native city. * Tbe 
porters, sailors, chairmen, and the day-workmen scattered 
in the streets,' says the writer above referred to, ' are tbe 
most insolent rabble that could be found in any country 
unprovided with law or police. The French, upon whom 
their coarseness is principally discbaiged, would do wrong 
to oomplun, since the well-disposed portion of tbe popu- 
lation are not exempt firom it. Ask the way to a street ; 
if it be to the right| they point to the left, or send you 



from band to band among their comrades.* These at 
tentions are seasoned with tbe most brutal insults. T( 
be assailed with such, it is not necessary to enter into con- 
versation; you have only to pass within bearing. M3 
French appearance, notwithstanding the simplicity of mj 
dress, drew upon me, at tbe comer of every street, whole 
litanies of abuse, mingled with the epithet French dog 
Any answer would be sure to produce a fight, a result t( 
which my curiosty did not extend. Tbe late Marsha! 
Saxe bad an affair with a scavenger, which he finishec 
with a dexterity applauded by all the spectators : he per- 
mitted his man to approach, when, seizing him by tb( 
nape of tbe neck, he tossed him into the air in such i 
manner, that in bis descent he fell into the middle of bii 
cart, filled -to the brim with liquid mud. 

'The day after my arrival in London, my servani 
learned, by painful experience, what tbe rabble could 
attempt against tbe French or those of foreign appear- 
ance. He had followed the crowd to Tyburn, where three 
rogues, two of whom were father and son, were banged 
The business over, as be was returning by Oxford Streel 
with the stragglers of the numerous mob who had witnessec 
the execution, be was set upon by two or three scoundrels, 
and speedily surrounded. Sir Jaquett (Jack Ketch)! 
finisher of tbe law, himself took part in tbe mischief, arnj 
entering the circle, be slapped the poor fellow's shoulder 
while the others began to pull him about by the skirts oi 
his coat and his queue, when, by good fortune, three 
grenadiers of tbe French Guards, who had deserted an<^ 
crossed the sea to London, and were drinking in a tavern 
near tbe spot, armed themselves with whatever weapon5 
chance threw in their way, made a rush at tbe mob^ 
rescued their countryman, and escorted him to my lodg- 
ing.' 

As a set-off to this coarse and unmannerly rudeness, 
the polite and prepossessing manners of tbe rcspectabU 
people and tradesmen are favourably noticed. * Howevei 
hurried any decent man may appear whom you meet, he 
stops at the first inquiry, answers you, and frequently 
turns out of bis way to point out what you are inquiring 
for, or puts you under tbe guidance of some person whc 
appears to he going in the direction you wish. A gentle- 
man one day placed me under the care of a young and 
good-looking governess, who was going home with a prett}/ 
infant in her arms. My walk, which was tolerably long, 
was very agreeable, as I gave my arm to my guide, and 
we conversed as well as two persons could, neither ol 
whom understands a word of what the other says. I fre- 
quently held similar conversations, in which, notwith- 
standing the efforts made to understand me, and mine tc 
be understood, I could never succeed ; then, shaking the 
hand of my interlocutor, I said, with a laugh, * Tower* oJ 
Babel ; ' be laughed too, and we separated. 

' This manner of taking your friend by tbe band and 
shaking it with a violence that threatens dislocation ol 
the shoulder, is one of the great tokens of friendship which 
tbe English offer to one another when they meet, in per- 
fect gravity, the countenance expressing nothing, while 
their whole soul passes into tbe agitated arm. This holdi 
place of tbe embraces and bows of France. Tbe English 
seem to have taken the regulations of their visages from 
those prescribed by tbe Emperor Alexander Severus to 
those who approached him.' 

The following picture of London life is exceedingljl 
graphic and trutbAil, and, with scarcely an iota of change^ 
would answer as well now as it did eighty years ago : * Thj 
life of merchants and bankers, in spite of the cares and de* 
tails attendant on their commerce, to which no object ol 
speculation is unknown, is the same as that of tbe gentleme^ 
of tbe bar, physicians, and tradesmen. They rise rather latj 
in the morning, and pass an hour in drinking tea witlj 
their families. Towards ten o'clock they go to the coffee^ 
house, where they pass another hour; after which they roj 
turn home, and receive visits of business. At two o'cloci 

* Most readers will recollect Boderick Bandom's experience <m 
(his practical ttxxu 
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hey go on 'Change ; at its close they go again to the coffee- 
louse ; and from thence to their houses, at four o'clock, 
o dine. In summer, the rest of the day is passed in 
ralking, sometimes out of town, if they have a country- 
louse. At ten o'clock all return to their houses, and, 
ifter a light repast, retire to their beds. In every season, 
Jl London sets out for the country on Saturday, where 
hey pass the Sunday, and return on Monday in time for 
Change or Parliament. 

* Even the little tradesmen and artisans follow, at a dis- 
ance, the same kind of life. In the month of May, the 
offices and shops are not opened till near eight o'clock. 
The inferior operatives, journeymen even, carry still far- 
her what they call English independence : want of money 
s the only motive for their return to the workshop. Once 
here, they battle, so to speak, with their work — they 
lave like madmen angry with their labour. They prefer 
ather to work with all their might, and to rest from 
ime to time, than to pass their days in easy and gentle 
►ccupation. The workmanship gains by the workman's 
ictivity, as may be Judged by the perfection of the mecha- 
lical siill of the English, whether in hardware and cut- 
ery or needlework. Tailors, shoemakers, &c., in their 
hops are either busy or standing still j you never see 
hem amuse themselves while working by singing or 
whistling. 

* The perfection of workmanship and the love of liberty 
n the lower class of artisans, contribute equally to aug- 
Dent the value of all English manufactures. The goveru- 
uent has sometimes tried, but in vain, to diminish this 
[earness, by the laying on of imposts, so as to leave as 
ittle money as possible in the hands of the operative ; 
^ho, however, raises a mob, revolts, and refuses to work, 
nd always, at the expense of commerce, obtains an in- 
rease of his daily wages, as soon as their amount is in- 
ufiicient for his ordinary mode of life. 

' The facilities which the general reputation for probity 
ifibrds for the acquisition of riches, attract a crowd of 
raders from every country, and of every religious sect, 
whether reformists or rigid moralists ; and the experience 
have had of London tradesmen does not permit me to think 
f higgling with them. Nearly all the shopkeepers have 
»ut one price, and at this price you must either take or leave 
he article. They have borrowed this usage from the 
Quakers — as convenient for themselves as for the public. 
i child can make a purchase as well as the man best ac- 
[uainted with the market prices. If the Dutch prefer 
'lacing their deposits in the Bank of England at three 
►er cent, rather thati in the government loans of France 
t five, it is less on account of the safety of the investment 
han the invariable certainty of the payment. 

* The liberal manner in which English merchants and 
cankers manage their affairs, does not prevent their ob- 
erving the most rigorous exactitude in their mode of 
loing business with others. A certain banker, to whom 
> letter of exchange was presented for acceptance, took 
ip his pen, and had written the first letters of his name 
n the back, when he bethought himself of referring to 
lis books ; and finding that he owed nothing to the drawer, 
te scored out the commencement of his signature, and 
etumed the letter without acceptance. The affair was 
gitated and discussed in my hearing on 'Change, and it 
ras decided that the merchant (banker P) having written 
he first letters of his name, had really given his accept- 
nee, and that he should pay the money. 

* Every Englishman, whether merchant, artisan, or 
griculturist, enriched by his own industry, or attached 
o the glebe inherited from his ancestors, fixes generally 
lis ambition on dying rich ; to have a handsome funeral ; 
»nd to make a will, whose singular bequests may spread 
broad, through the public papers, the fame of his opu- 
ence : this is their way of enjoying themselves. During 
ny stay, the famous legacy of £200,000 or £300,000 in 
avour of Mr Pitt, left by a country gentleman, was every- 
where talked of.' 

Some points in our nationality and national manners 
jre well depicted in the following paragn^hs. < All that 



confers honour in England, honours every one of her 
citizens. The individuals whose services, acquirements^ 
or talents have rendered her illustrious, enjoy all the 
respect, veneration, and homage that were the sweeteit 
hope of the great men of antiquity. The British Museom, 
the palaces of the nobles, the cabinets of the learned, the 
houses of the people, the taverns, are profusely ornamented 
with portraits, either painted or engraved ; with basts, 
of every size and material, of Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Locke, Addison, Newton, even Cromwell hinraelf. It 
was not without surprise that I saw a fine bust of the lat- 
ter occupying a distinguished place in one of the chief 
apartments of the museum. 

' The equestrian statne of Charles I. stands in the open 
space at Charing Cross, looking towards Whitehall, on 
the precise spot where the monarch was decapitated. I 
speak of it only for the purpose of recalling that this 
statue, exposed for sale during the heat of the revolution, 
was sold at a very low price to a cutler, who annonnced 
that he should melt it down for handles of knives. He, 
in fact, exhibited knives with bronze handles, by the sale 
of which he greatly profited, as each partisan of the am" 
tending factions wished to possess, with his knife, some 
portion of the metal. The cutler had, however, buried 
the statue, and on the restoration of Charles JI^ be gave 
it to that prince, who caused it to be fixed on a new 
pedestal, in the place it had previously occupied. 

' There is a monument in the centre of London re- 
garded with much superstition, and de^ly interesting to 
every order of the community. This is the three poles, 
at the top of which were fixed the heads of three lords, 
who, in 1745, having espoused the cause of ^^ young 
Pretender, were taken, with arms in their hands^md exe- 
cuted. These poles, from fifteen to twenty feet in h^ght, 
are placed at equal distances on the top of Temple Bar, 
a gate in the style of the ancient Porte de la Conference at 
Paris, which separates Old London from the Strand. It 
appeared to me that the natives were generally persuaded 
that the fall of each of these three beads would be the 
sign, and perhaps the signal, of some revolution in the 
state. This popular prejudice was strengthened by the 
fall of the central head at the death of the late king.' 

The following pleasantry on the absnrdity of certain 
domestic manners is as clever as it is now amnsizig : ' In 
lai^e parties where jboth sexes assemble, gaming is the 
only bond of union among them. If conversation be the 
only object, you see the ladies generally intrenched around 
the door, abandoning the talk and the upper end of the 
apartment to the gentlemen. At one of these assemblies, 
a lady inquired if there were many objects of interest re- 
maining in London that I wished to examine. I xmlied 
that there was one, very important, on which she and her 
friends could throw all the light that I denred ; it was to 
know which of the two, the man or the woman, was master 
in English domestic life. My (question being explained to 
all the ladies, they discussed it with much amusement, 
and said that its resolution rested with the gentlemeo. 
I went to propose the question to the husbands, who 
unanimously declared that they did not dare to pronounce 
their opini(m. 

' The idea which English ladies entertain of their beaaty 
tends to weaken their attention to dress and their taste 
for ornament. A lady, while at home, is almost alwi^ 
in a dishabille adapted to her domestic arrangements. 
If in the morning she shows herself in St James's Park, 
she wears a little gown, a large white apron, and a hat ; 
and is accompanied by her waiUng woman, dressed exactly 
in the same manner.' 

Turning to our funereid ^ites, which still withstand in 
a great measure the inroads of innovation^ the Frenchman 
indulges in remarks, which, in certain quarters, will not 
be quite so palatable as the preceding extracts : ' Inter- 
ments are the principal source of pr^t to the curacies. 
The charges are much increased by the magnifioenoe of 
these ceremonies, which, in every daas, forms the chief ob- 
ject of their extravagance. The dead are buned In frilled 
shirts with ruffled sleeves, and rest on pillows in the coffinu 
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In virtae of a law wWch bad in view the interests of the 
woollen numufacturers, these yestments and pillows, as 
wen as everything appertaining to funereal solemnities, 
must be of woollen cloth. The bodies are carried without 
azijr train, in an uncouth vehicle hung with black, to the 
parish, of which they receive the last honours in propor- 
tion to the expenses which, the heirs are willing to incur 
on the occasion. 

' Burial in churches is at so high a price that the rich 
only can aspire to it. In churchyards even it is very dear : 
the mere opening of the earth costs a guinea. The pre- 
caations necessary to protect the corpse from the designs 
of the anatomists, add still more to the expense, as the 
graves are dug of an enormous depth. I saw a bill of 
charges for the burial of a child three years of age, from 
the middle class, whi<ch amounted to two guineas. Christ- 
enings are paid in the same proportion, and marriages are 
not less costly.' 

After discoursing of religious sects, the writer comments 
on the scientific associations of the day, which, he sfiys, 
* form the glory of England in the eyes of her own people 
and of foreigners. The Royal Society is the first of these 
institutions in age and dignity; it dates from the year 
1660, the year of the restoration of Charles II., who made 
it his earliest care. This society, which was established 
three years before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, does 
everything for honour, and nothing for the fortune of its 
members, who provide for all the expenses. The rarest 
objects in the museum are, for the most part, presents, 
which are forwarded from all parts of England. The 
best use which an Englishman imagines can be made of a 
rare or curious specimen, which he has acquired by acci- 
dent or purchase, is to give it to the nation and the public, 
by placing it among this collection. 

* Every person, of whatever condition, whether I^lish 
or foreigner, who has made any observation which he con- 
siders interesting, or worthy the attention of the society, 
is admitted to propound it, either by speech or writing. I 
once saw a carpenter, in his working dress, announce to 
the society, in meeting, the discovery of a means which 
he bad conceived for explaining the cause of the flux and 
reflux of the sea. He spoke a long time, not knowing 
what he said or what he meant ; he was> however, listened 
to with the greatest attenticm, thanked for bis confidence 
in the wisdom of the society, and requested to put his 
ideas into writing; after .which he was conducted to the 
door of the apartment by one of the principal fellows. 

' Such are some of the advantages and inconveniencies 
—good and evil — resulting from the existing state of the 
English character, which lead me to entertain strong 
doubts whether the French, who manifest the greatest 
infatuation for England, would consent to exchange with 
her manners or mode of life. If any one would wish this, 
it would be the king, who does not find his people so 
submissive or docile as they were under the Edwards and 
Henries. But under those princes the vine was cultivated 
in England ; all her ports were open to the wine of France. 
If the use of wine were re-established in this country, 
either by France or America, the English would become 
more tolerable and less speculative, more cheerfiil and 
less argumentative, fonder of life and less splenetic, less 
occupied with state afiairs and more dutiful subjects, less 
dogmatic and more religious. 

' I have shown that the political interests of the king 
of England and the economical interests of France con- 
cur to bring back wine to Great Britain. It would be, in 
fact, curious to inquire, which I am not in a position to 
do, how far the heat of discontent and of revolution has 
had a gradual progression, in proportion to the increase 
of the duties on wine.' 

With these remarks, which are eminently Freoeh, we 
take leave of our traveller, whose volumes have afforded 
OS glimpses of a past state of things ; of manners to which 
we can now look back with pity or a smile, as we r^ard 
then- tendencies. Yet although we have outlived the 
days when the heads of traitors were exposed on city gates, 
we have retained many of their errors and absurdities, 



with no small portion of theur short-sightedness. To 
much of coarse and brutal manners is stUl to be found i 
our streets, too much'of severity in the administration c 
justice, too much of chicanery in business, too mudi c 
coldness in the social relations, with too much reverenc 
for the mere externals of wealth and station. 



THE BONNINGTON LINN. 

'Are yon ready, Thomas?' cried Andrew Middleman 
the farmer, as he came to his neighbour's door one sultr 
morning in August 

< Come in, Holmside,' replied Mrs Paterson; * Tm jus 
tying on his o'erlay.' 

< Oh, sirs,' rejoined Andrew, as he entered, speaking hal 
in to himself but. loud enou^ to be heard by the partie 
for whom it was meant ; ' some fblk never get &e gumsticl 
out o' their mouths, or the free nse o' their ain huids.' 

< Gumstick here, gumstick there,' retorted Mrs Pater 
son, with affected di^leasure ; < some folk would need thi 
broomstick when the gumstick's laid by, and the free us< 
o' ither folks hands to baud them in order.' 

* I weel believe ye're speaking the mind o' yonr- tribe, 
said Andrew, in return, with a dxy smirk on his fkce; * bu 
it's matter o' thanksgiving that we live in a land where th( 
law is respeckit. But tibough it can keep your handi 
down, a' ^e laws in the statute-book 'ill no tie you 
tongues up.' 

* We hold OUT privilege frae a higher court, Holmside, 
said Mrs Paterson, with some dignity; ' and it would be i 
pity if the laws o' man could set aside the laws o' heaven 
But if it were to happen, Holmside, jour tongue, Pm think 
ing, would die o' the dry-rot as wed's the rest.' 

* Ye're aye at it, and weel met,' interposed Thomai 
Paterson, the husband, a qniet, peace-loving, good man. 

'Aweel, that might be, Marget,' answered Holmside 
without taking notice of his friend's remark ; ' for Fll n< 
deny that I gie my tongue fidr play ; but Fm sair mista'ei 
if the first half hour o' the silence didna clean the kintry< 
side o' the worst part o' the evil, and my t<Higue, after that 
could try another exercise that would just suit the pur- 
pose as well as speaking.' Holmside sat down with an 
air of triumph as he spoke, and rolled and dhuckled bj 
way of illustration to his meaning. 

* It's the privilege o' fools to laugh at their ain folly,: 
continued Mrs Paterson, as she gave the last finish to the 
arrangements of her husband's drass, for she loved to mak( 
bun * known in the gate ; ' < but I'm thinking it's no everj 
cook that craws cronsest on its ain n^iddenhead.' 

This shaft went home. Holmside was in many respect! 
an excellent and even superior man, but Hke other men h( 
had his drawbacks and imperfections. He was somewhai 
money-getting, and had a considerable share of vanity; 
but was withal a good neighbour, a sincere christian, and 
kind to the poor. He was exceedingly well-informed foi 
his station in life, and plumed himself particularly on hif 
powers of banter and repartee, and had often a trial oi 
skill in this way with Mrs Paterscm ; but she usually ma 
naged, when hard pressed, to silence, if she could not 
conquer him, by alluding, rather ungraciously it must be 
owned, to Mrs Mddlemas, who it was well known carried 
matters with a high hand. Mrs Middlemas, however, wai 
in other respects a prudent, managing, attached wife, and 
affectionate mother, and made every reasonable sacrifice 
for her husband's comfert, but Uie rdns she would not lei 
go. They had been the fruits of a seven years' war, inter- 
mittently carried on, and she prized than accordingly. 
The victory had been thrown into Mrs Paterson's haade 
by her last remark, and Holmside retreated as quickly 
as posfflble to other ground. 

< Joking aside,' observed the discomfited fiinner, with a 
red cheek and an assmned smile ; * what think ye o' the 
morning, Mrs Paterson? X wouldna wonder thongh wc 
should have a thunder storm about the afternoon, fer it's 
awfu' hot and sultry, and there's thousands o' steeple- 
clouds already in the lift^ and a chirting and worlung 
among them &at I dinna Ukfy'^vj v.^ v/pi i^ 
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*Hout> Holmside, ye're aye boding ill,* replied Mrs 
paterson, in perfect good-humoor, and lialf Texed for the 
thrust she had given him ; but what will a woman not do 
rather than be beaten with her own weapons ; ' wasn't it 
IS like thunder yesterday as the day? and there was Mon- 
iay eight days, and this day three weeks, ye mind.' 

* Weel, weel, woman,' interrupted Holmside, * the proof 
)' the pudding's the preeing o't; but I've ta'en my plaid 
id' me at any rate.' 

* I'll take mine too, Marget,' said Thomas, who had gone 
;o the door to look at the sky. * It's no heavy, and if we 
linna need it, there's nae harm done. It's best to be pre- 
)ared baith for time and eternity; and oh, that we may a' 
^t a glint o' eternity through the glass o' death before 
Icath comes ! For he'll no hand it lang up at the last, and 
t's but an unsteady iiold at the best' 

* Rin ben, Jenny,' said Mrs Patcrson to her third dangh- 
er, a fine yoimg girl about nine, who was washing some 
lishes in a comer of the apartment ' Rin ben and fetch 
rour fiiither's Sunday plaid and the copper>headed stick.' 

* Ye're wrang for once, woman, clever as you think youp- 
eli;' interrupted Holmside, with an air of confidence. * It's 
10 muckle I ken, but I ken this for certain — I hae't in 
}lack and white yonder — ^that the less metal ane has about 
hem the better when there's lightning gaun.' 

* I'll no dispute your word, Holmside,' said Mrs Pater- 
ion, glad of an opportunity to say something conciliatonr ; 
for ye ken mair than a hantle, and it's no often ye re 
pippit Bring the auld thorn ane then, Jenny, it's weel 
rom in the head and kindly for the hand. And what 
hink ye, Holmside; d'ye tUnk it'll be a good &ir at 
jtonehouse tiie day? They're alleging the winterers '11 
ping aff dear, for the crap o' turnips is going to be extra- 
•rdinary, and the straw's to be rife.' 

* It's my opinion,' replied Holmside, gratified by the de- 
erence paid to his skill — * it's my humble opinion they'll 
>e oflf and on wi' what they were last year; but if not, I'll 
ust be doing wi' what I hae, for the trade, they say, is 
^tting dull, and the manufii^rers in Glasgow are pre- 
licting a gloomy winter. I aye like, Mrs Paterson, to look 
low the shuttle's going before I fill my barnyard.' 

* That's ayont my fit, Holmside, but you men folk see 
kr. Now, sirs, ye maun take the road, for the morning's 
^tting on, and it's a lang gate. Are ye a' ready ? ' 

* I think we are,' replied Thomas. ' Is my spleuchan 
here, Jenny?* 

*■ Isn't it in your hand, gndeman?' said Mrs Paterson. 
I whiles tell him, Holmside, that he takes o'er light a 
pip o' this Vorld.' 

* I've tell'd him that too, but ye may as weel speak to the 
itable door.* 

* Ye're aye joking, neighbours,' said Thomas, quietly; 
but I wish it were gi'en us to reach maur than we do to 
.he things that are before^living in the world as not of it 
—diligent in business, but fervent in spirit, serving the 
[x)rd.' 

* Now, Thomas, my dear,' intreated Mrs Paterson, * ye 
inll make yourselves o'er langsome.' 

< Ca' in the bairns, then, Marget,' sud the affectionate 
lusband, < and let us join in a word o' prayer before we 
3art' 

The good man committed them all to God's care through- 
>ut the day, whether in the house or by the wayside, and 
Jie two farmers set out on their journey. In a few mi- 
autes they were at the river side, and crossed the Clyde at 
I place called Crookbeat Ferry, about a mile from where 
Bindford Bridge now stands. 

The fair, when they arrived, presented a scene of bustling 
iictivity and cheerfulness. The friends, after settling their 
business in the cattle market, went away down, as usual, 
to see what was going on in the village. All was gaiety 
and stir. What a picture to the student <^ his species 
is a country fair I Some of the most striking el^ents 
of our nature are at work there, in a state of repulsion 
or attraction. It is the great world on a small scidei, and 
the machinery that creates or overturns empires is mov- 
ing in juxtaposition within the breasts of the assembled 



peasantry. Pride kindles here and envy there, joy 
yonder and grief sighs beside it, ambition rises in this 
place and revenge in that; love and hope are in these 
hearts, and spleen and jealousy in those, and in all is a 
love of human praise, which, when in excess and iU-direeled, 
either nationally or individually, sometimes sets Uie waiU 
on fire, and makes the cauldron of our evil passions to boil 
and overflow. But only the practised eye can see benestk 
the veil, for peasants as well as princes go masked; aztdif 
they have not sufficient art to hide themselves from the 
man of the world, they have enough at least to oomseal 
themselves fram each other, and that is all that is required. 
No assemblage of men, however, in hall or lev^ can boast 
of so large an amount of hearty happiness as is usually 
ez\joyed at a village market The lads and lasses were 
crowding about the sweetie-stands, and breaking tbetr 
jests on the itinerant proprietors, as thev asked for gib or 
gingerbread, bulls-ey^ or raisins, or whatever else tbdr 
sweethearts fixed on. The good-humoured but merceDary 
venders laughed heartily at the jokes directed Sigainsl 
themselves, and professed to be quite put down by tbem, 
and slipped in a ^y compliment on the red cheeks or gem^ 
waists of their fiur attendants. 

The clamour in the change-houses was gradually becom- 
ing louder, and the windows were flying up here and 
there, and merry red &ces, excited with ale and wUsky, 
were seen at them, and occasionally looking out and dy- 
ing lustily in a half cavalier manner on a passing com- 
panion to come up and taste with them. Old disputes were 
settling, and new ones fiist forming, and some of the rawer 
country lads were already picking quarrels with men 
twice their size, indulging in rude gibes, and offering to 
fight the- first comer for half-a-mutchkin. A recmiting 
party was parading the town and taking advantage (€the 
excitement, and many an inexperienced youth iSbaX, day fell 
a victim to the extravagant hopes which were held out to 
him by the fluent and gaudy eloquence of the corporal who 
conducted the affair in his majesty's name. He spoke of 
bounty-money, and patriotism, and glory, and spoils, and 
rewanls, and ribbons, and captaincies, and pensions, and 
the plaudits of posterity. The sparkling tinsel of lus Qra> 
tory was too much for the heated blood and excited spirits 
of many of his hearers. So they took the king's coin with 
a swaggering air, and bade adieu to the harrows and the 
plough with expressions of triuinphant contempt 

The half-red clouds, by this time, had drawn closer to 
each other, and mingled themselves in many places, and 
the heat was every moment becoming more oppressive^ and 
the silence above more imposing and ominous. A broad 
sheet of lightning leapt out at last, and a loud sharp rattle 
followed, and the tumult below ceased. Hundreds of eyes 
looked up, and &des became pale, and disputes stopped, 
and even tiie chronic drunkard grew quiet, and left his oath 
unfinished, and there was a rushing into the change-houses^ 
and a general movement among the crowd in the act of dis- 
persdon to places of safety. The taverns were soon thronged, 
and poor people were visited that day, who had not been 
so honoured by their wealthier relatives for a long time. 
Peal succeeded peal, and the clouds, as if riven in pieces, 
let down their contents in rivers rather than in rain. In 
less than half an hour the fiur was cleared of booths and 
shoe-stands, confection-stalls and all, and only a solitaiy 
idiot, who was in the habit of fr^uenting iLat market, 
perambulated the drenched and deserted street, and ev»i 
he was awed into silence, and looked more blank and 
dismayed than usual. The thunder at length became less 
frequent, and the intervals betwixt the fla^ and the peal 
more prolonged, and the gush of \ the accumulated waters 
whidi had formed, and were flowing on each side of the 
street, became louder than the descending rain, and at 
last the drops became smaller and wider, and Sweetie Jean 
was again beginning to take out and uncover her baskets 
of damaged sweetmeats, and crying; loud enough to be 
heard at a considerable distance, that < the storm was a' 
by now, and it was going to be a fine afternoon.' One 
after another dropped out, and stall after stall was covered 
witii its temptations, and groups began to form, and oon- 
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▼ersation to drcnlate, till it thickened into a confused ham ; 
bat there was not the same heartiness and high-toned 
gatiety as before — everything was more subdued and serious. 
- The two formers were again upon their road home. 
The :sun. was going down the slope of heaven streaming 
and :refy<Q8}ied, and the earth was sending up incense in 
everj direction, and the birds were chirping among the 
.^fcrees, and the cattle were browsing in the fields, and every 
;cfrea4iare was -expressing its joy after its own manner. 

* He jfeicW tj^ick the fece of his throne the day,* said Thomas 
^ his .companion, on quitting the village, * and spread his 
eloud upfjn it ; but a hundred storms cannot leave a spot 
on it, no^-fiA^ winds blaw out a horn o' its light. An- 
dtreir, 'it'9 the same with the Sun of Righteousness — ^the 

. clouds of fin and the storms of human passion cannot 
ddrik'to efr'*quench it' 

^-'^.No;\rep]i^;Holm8ide, thoughtftilly. 'He hides his 
£ice,. too, fjrom his own when they forget themselves, but 
Wh^ ihey return. He comes back again, like that sun, and 
lifts fli) vtpon fbem the light of his reconciled countenance ; 
but it^ dangerous work trying it. Saul tried it, and an 
evil spirit took possession of him; David tried it, and a 
drawn sword hung aboon his head ever after ; and many 
go softly all their days after a great &11. May the Lord 
keep us in the right gate. It's awfu', man, when He thim- 
ders with his voice. The waufest and weirdlessest feel it 
Did ye notice that Jamie 0* Kilcagie, poor witiess chiel, 
was lown while it lasted ?' 

< Poor man ! I never see him but I mind o' what he said 
to a wheen farmers one day. He put in his head amang 
thein, and asked, * D'ye ever thank God, men, for the use 
<>' your reason ? ' It was a rebuke to us a*, Holmside.' 

/ It was !. God can make broken things speak for him, 
and ordain praise out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
ling?, i 'MiBSii it's a mysterious thing in Providence that 
daftn€SS^*/But what need we say I Every thing's a mys- 
tery wh^ we4ive into it; but it's a' in a good bukd and a 
wise,' who k^ows the end firom the beginning. We see 
tiiro\i^';i glass but darkly, Thomas.' 
. '■Y'eS) Holnaside,' said Thomas, after thinking a while ; 

* His' ten.del' mercies are over all his works. Would we 
boiil^ -be grateftil, but we're no' grateful. H« who feeds 
Ui«.T&T«n& 11 no' forget Jamie; and his soul, poor man, 
that^ Tomn* and doukin' in the socket, 11 yet bum glori- 
ously, J ho^ before the altar aboon.' 

. T^eiis.was a pause in the conversation tor some time, 
• trhf^ Holmside began again by remarking — * As we were 
^ayiii^, Thomas, did ye notice yon twa Glasgow fleshers, 
how 'they gied up the swearing when the Sunder com- 
menced. It was a dreadftil bolt, man, yon first ane— the 
hali& town dirled, and I thought the sky had gi'en way.' 

^ What must the last thunder be, Andrew, when the hea- 
vens will pass away with a great noise, and the firmament 
be rolled up as a scroll?' 

'Heard ye yon ? ' interrupted Holmside. * It's thunder- 
ing away yet in the Douglas direction. The water will be 
down frae bank to brae before we get to the ferry. But 
we're a* in a good hand.' 

< We can iike the brig if it's flooded,' observed Thomas ; 

* but let us lengthen our steps, for we'll need to give Saun- 
ders Biimside a call in passing, and nae doubt they'll be 
a' anxious about us at hame.' 

The deluge which the sky had cast out had found a 
home in the streams. The higher grounds were still 
pouring down their torrents, and the little bums which 
they passed occasionaUy offered considerable resistance to 
their progress. The two Mends lightened the way by 
profitable discourse on the ways and wonders of God in 
nature, providence, and grace. They were both well 
versed in their Bibles ; and few men luid so much of the 
Scriptures by hearty or could ude them so readily and ap- 
propriately, as Thomas Paterson. Holmside could enter 
more deeply into controversial points, but he had not the 
same felicity or facility in quotipg, or the same impressive 
manner of repeating the insplied writings as his neigh- 
bour. No man's prayers were inore valu«i or welcome at 
the bedside of the sick and dyiiig than Thomas's, for they 



were full both of Heart uid gospel, and carried the balm 
of Gilead with them wherever they went. 

They reached a stripe of planting where their firiend 
Saimders resided — a good old man whom they had lon| 
known, and whom they had not found at home in th< 
morning. They entered his cottage, which stood at thf 
edge of the wood, intending to remain only^a few ipinutes 
but what was their surprise, when they saw a number 0I 
women sitting demurely around the fireside, and the wings 
of the close bed in which tiie old man slept thrown open, 
and a white sheet there, with a trencher and salt standing 
upon it 

* The destroyer has been here,' said Thomas, as he weni 
reverently up to the bedside. * When was the debt paid ? 

* He gjied out to the wood in his usual way after break 
fiist,' said an oldish talkative woman, who made hei 
livelihood by dressing the dead and attending sick people, 
' and was brought hame a corp about twae o'clock. 

* How did it happen ? ' asked Holmside. * Was't a tree ? ' 

* He gaed out to the wood in his ordinary way in the 
morning,' said the woman, with an air of mystery and im- 
portance, * and Mysie and Jamie there — baud your tongue, 
Jamie, like a man, till I tell the men a' about it, it's the 
Lord's will, ye ken — so Mysie and Jamie there, as I was 
saying, gaed away wi' his dinner about ane, but just as 
their grandfather ha^ spread out the bread and cheese on 
his knee, and had aff his bonnet asking a blessing, the 
first clap o' the thunder cam' and he was wi' the dead.' 

' Lord,' ejaculated Thomas with uplifted hands, ' thy 
way is in the deep ! As the bird in the snare and the fish 
in the net, so man is caught, and he knoweth not his time.' 

' It's a true word ye say, honest man,' began the woman 
again, with evident satis&ction at the effect her narrative 
was producing. ' So, as I was saying, and as Mysie there 
tell'd me, puir thing — dinna greet sae muckle, my bonnie 
leddy ; ye ken it's the Lord's will, and your grandfather 
was an auld man he's the like 0' me. I'll warrant he was 
the feck 0' a score aboon me, and oouldna' hae stoodn't 
muckle lamger by the course o' nature, for it's the gate we 
maun a' gang * 

'And what was you going to say, friend?' interrupted 
Holmside, with some impatience and displeasure. 

* As I was saying, Mysie there tell'd me, for she cam' 
rinning o'er to John Stobbie's first, where I happened to be 
at the time, by chance like, that she spak' to lum after the 
thimder stoppit, for she was frightet, but he didna speak 
back, and his dinner had fa'en frae aff his knee, and his 
shoulders were sliding away frae the tree where he was 
sitting, and they tried to waken him, for they thought he 
had fe'en asleep — wasn't that the way, Mysie, hinny?' 

* Tes,' answered the poor girl, scarcely able to sob out 
a reply. 

* That's enough,' said Holmside, cutting short the pain- 
fiil garrulity of the old woman. ' Thomas, will ye put up 
a petition for these bairns and a' concerned?' 

Thomas made an effort to suppvess his feelings, and 
drawing his hand across his eyes, he began to pray with 
such fervour and pathos, tiiat every heart was touched and 
searched, and every eye wet before he concluded. He had 
just ended when the parents of the grandchildren arrived. 
They had been at some distance from home. Some ar-> 
rangements were entered into, and among others, the day 
of ^e ftmeral was fixed on, for both of the fimners ex- 
pressed a strong desire to attend, it — * if they were spared' 
— and Thomas laid a peculiar emphasis on the last word, 
and turned his eye in the direction where the corpse lay. 

The farmers again started, but long before they came to 
the ferry, the sun had set, and the loll moon had risen. 
The noise of the swollen river was heard -at a considerable 
distance ere they reached it When they did arrive, their 
wives and fiunilieswere waiting anxiously on the opposite 
bank. A shout of joy arose when the farmers made their 
appearance. 

* Gang round by the brig/ cried Mrs Paterson ; * there's 
trees gaun down, and they'll coup the boat' 

'What think ye, Holmside?' said Thomas; 'I daresay 
it'll be best to gang round— what d'ye think? ' 
uigiTizea oy v_j v^'v/'v 1%^ 
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Ibt prediledaons of the 'grand monarqne' and his mis- 



The first Monitewr, of which there has been several in 
France, borrowed its name from that of an English cotem- 
>orarj jonmal. One of the offspring of this paper is the 
\foniteitr Vnwersely which for half a century has been the 
fficial organ of the government It was originally started 
tt 1789 by an enterprising bookseller of the name of Pan- 
houcke. While on a yisit to England he had been struck 
►y the great size of the London ioumals as compared with 
hose of his own country, and resolved to introduce a 
firger form into France : thf idea was eminently andde- 
ervedly successful. During the stormy time of the Re- 
olution the Monitewr was in the practice of giving exact 
eports of the addresses delivered in the national assem- 
tlies ; and this feature, added to its valuable dissertations 
n the science of government, and its tables indicatory of 
he national progress, render this paper of great value as 
. work of r^rence. Men of high name in politics and 
iterature have occasionally co-operated in conducting this 
oumal. An able and courageous writer was at its head 
luring the crisis of the Polignac ministry in 1880. When 
he minister handed him the fckmous ordonnances against 
he press for publication, the editor boldly remonstrated 
rith him on the folly of his conduct ; but Polignac persist- 
td, and every one knows the result. 

The Journal dea Dehats was also one of the creatures of 
he revolutionary epoch. It contrived to steer its way dur- 
ng the arbitrary reign of Napoleon with admirable tact, 
md speedily reached an unheard-of prosperity. The 
Tournal de$ Debate soon had 82,000 sul^ribers — a num- 
)er never equalled, we believe, even by the TUms for any 
engthened period, though surpassed on particidar occa- 
lions. One of the writers who mainly contributed to this 
'esult was a person of the name of Julien Geoffrey, who 
lupplied the light literary matter for this journal. He 
vas almost worshipped by the French people. < Jules Janin 
'elates that a friend of his saw in Ftovence a travelling 
thowman, with magic lantern in hand, who exhibited for 
wo sous the heads of the most remarkable men in France. 
The first of these was Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of 
he French, Bong of Italy, Protector of the Confederation 
)f the Rhine, &c. ; the second was Geoffrey ! *• This emi- 
lent man died in 1814, at a good old age ; and the pro- 
}rietors of the paper handsomely recoTMynsed his exer- 
ions by securing to his widow a yearlj^lension of some 
C200. An additional exaipple of the value attached to 
mperior newspaper composition occurred in the person of 
mother writer connected with the Dd)at8. This individual, 
[iOeve Weymar, was lucky enough to secure the approba- 
ion of the minister of the day, and was dispatched on some 
dnd of literary mission to Russia. At St Petersburg, he 
narried a young Russian lady with a handsome dowry, and 
aow figures as consul-general of France in some part of the 
eastern hemisphere. * The political articles in the Debats 
ire superior in style and reasoning to anything in the 
Bnglish periodical press. They are not merely distinguished 
by first-rate literary ability, but by the tone of well-bred 
ind polished sociefjr. For these articles large sums are 
paid in money; but they bear a value to the writers &r 
atbove any pecuniary recompense. An eminent writer in 
the JDebaU is sure of promotion, either to a professorship, 
bo the situation of maftre de requites, or conseiller d'etat, 
3r peradventure to the post of minister at some second or 
third rate court — a position attained by M. Bourquenay, 
31 fourth or fifth rate writer in that paper at the period of 
the July revolution. It was the well-founded boast of the 
TiTMS, little more than a twelvemonth ago, that it had 
made the son of one of its proprietors, and its standing 
counsel, Mr (now Baron) Piatt, a judge ; but the Journal 
des DebaU may boast that it can give power as well as 
take it away. It has made and unmade ministers, ambas- 
sadors, prefects, councillors of state, and masters of re- 



• We qaote here and elsewhere from a careftilly compiled as well 
as amoaing article in the BritUh Qvarterly for May— a publication 
trhioh bids fair, to take its place with its elder brethren of the 



quests, as well as poets, historians, orators, muiifram, 
dancers, &c, &c. ' 

The OonsUtutUmnel \a another of the most fiourishiag and 
influential of the French newspapers. M. Mignet, the his- 
torian of the revolution, contributed to this journal, and 
M. Thiers, since so fiimous both as historian and politaciBn, 
here made his maiden essay in political writing. For ax 
years he continued to write in the Constitutionnel, after 
which he transferred his services to the NationaL This 
journal was projected by one of the ablest writers that 
France ever produced, the late Armand Carrel, and was 
started in conjunction with Thiers and Mignet It was 
agreed that each should take in turn the place of chief 
editor for a year. * Thiers, as the eldest of the three, was 
first installed, and conducted the paper with energy and 
spirit till the revolution of 1880 broke out From the first 
the National set out with the idea that the reigning dy- 
nasty was incorrigible, and that it was necessary fo cl^ge 
it The leading principle of the journal was Orleanism; 
yet at this period Thiers had never seen the Duke of 
Orleans, now Louis Philippe. It was at the office of the 
National that the famous protest was drawn up and signed, 
which proclaimed the right, and exhibited the example, of 
resistance, on the 26th of July, 1880, the authors of which 
were Thiers and Remusat — ^both afterwards ministers — and 
Cauchois Lemaine, a journalist and man of letters. To 
issue such a document was to put one's head in peril ; yet 
it was signed, and speedily too, by the soldiers of the pen. 
On the following day the office of Uie paper was surrounded 
by the police, aid^ by an armed force, and there the 
presses of the journal were broken, Thiers and Carrel pro- 
testing against this illegal violence. It was Carrd's 
tum,,after the revolution had been accomplished, to take 
the conduct of the paper, fbr Thiers and Mignet had both 
received employments in the new government Ably 
for some time did he foltl his task, till public opinica 
pointed him out as the fittest person to be sent on a pa- 
cific mission to the insurgent west. On his return fixxa 
this mission, he was named Prefect du Cantal, and also 
offered promotion in the army; but he rejected bothoffeis, 
and resumed the editorship of the National. The mascu- 
line breadth of OarreFs style ; his bold, brave, and defiant 
tone, procured him many enemies; and there were not 
wanting those who speculated to rise in life by coming 
into personal encounter with a man so formidable. Carrel 
was intrepid as a lion, chivalrous, and somewhat touchy on 
the point of honour ; prompt to take offence, yet forgetful of 
injuries. He became engaged in a miserable quarrel, or 
squabble, which was not his, and this remarkable man, and 
most eminent writer — to the irresistible ascendency of 
whose character all who came in contact witli him bowed 
down — was shot, in 1886, by the hand of M Emile Girar- 
din, the editor of La Presse. 

*■ The 8i6cU is a paper which, though established within 
the last eleven years, has a greater circulation than any 
journal in Paris. This is owing partly to its having hesa. 
the first to start at the price <$ forty francs a-year, at a 
period when every other journal was published at a cost cf 
from seventy or eighty francs ; partly to its bdng pub- 
lished under the auspices of the deputies of the oonstita- 
tionsd opposition, and partly to its being what the ComsA- 
tutionnel was frx>m 1820 to 1825 — ^the journal of the shop- 
keepers and small tradesmen. Ten years ago there were 
only two journals which paid, as a literary and commercisl 
speculatioii : these were the Gazette des Tribunaux snd 
the Constitutionnel ; but now the Siecle and the Presuvt 
the most successful as such. To show the vidssitndes of 
newspaper property in France, it may be here stated that 
in 1839 the Presse was sold for 1200 francs ; but in 1841, | 
two years afterwards, it was worth a million to its new 
proprietors.' 

Regarding the other numberless members of the Frencli 
newspaper fraternity, we have nothing of interest to lay 
before our readers ; but any account A the Frendi press 
would be altogether incomplete without some notioe of tiiat 
portion of each newspaper called the fewUeton, Those 
of our readers who have seen a French newspiqoer viU 
_ Tizea Dy ^^^k^k^^j 
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ba^e obserred that the lower portion of each page is sepa- 
rated, from the upper portion by a broad line. This lower 
party till within ihe last few years, was reserved exclu- 
aiTely for critidsm on the drama, fine arts, &c. These 
shori columns often contained the productions of eminent 
men, and were always read by persons of taste. Of late, 
ho^wever, a new fitshion has sprung up in the French press 
of allowing this part of the paper to be the vehicle of tales 
and light literature of any description, and the name it 
lias now received is that of the Boman feuilUUm. It was 
under this head that Eugene Sue's ' Mysteries of Paris,' 
and others of his novels, first came before the public. So 
Sreat has been the rage for romances in this form, Uiat at 
present the principal literary men of the French capital 
i«« liired by the newspaper proprietors to supply per diem 
a regular quantity of matter for the feuilUUm. The Presse 
is nnderstood to pay about 800 francs (£13 : 10s.) each 
day for such matter, to some of the most popular novel- 
Bpinners ; and the taste of the Parisian pubUc being unfor- 
tunately not of the highest order, it may. readily be sup- 
posed that most diabolical stuff is occasionally presented 
before them in these columns. The writer in the Britisli 
Quarterly makes this strong statement on the subject : — 
* Romances are now ordered by the wholesale houses in the 
journal line, by the square yard or the square foot — with 
Bo many pounds of abuse of priestcraft ; so many grains of 
double adultery ; so many ounces of poisoning ; so many 
scruples of seduction ; and so many pennyweights of com- 
mon sense to knead together the horrid and disjointed 
masses of parricide, fratricide, seduction, suicide, fraud, 
gambling, robbery, and extravagances of all sorts, of 
which the odious whole is compounded.' It is sad to tMnk 
that this species of literary monstrosity should be eagerly 
devoured by any class of persons, and still more sad that 
men can be found (and men of talent, too) who are vnlling 
to pander to so depraved an appetite. 

The rage for political intelligence and romance reading 
which exists in France causes the newspaper to be more 
widely diffused than it is in this country. But when we 
compare the actual number of newspapers in each coim- 
try with their respective populations, we find little differ- 
ence between Great Britain and France. Our population 
amounts at present to about twenty-eight millions, and, as 
stated in our former article, the number of existing news- 
papers is 560. In France, the population numbers thirty- 
fiye millions, and the amount of newspapers (according to 
the writer previously quoted) is 632. So that the pro- 
portion of newspapers to the population is somewhat higher 
in England than it is in France — a fact for which we were 
scarcely prepared, considering the inviting appliances 
brought to bear on the French broadsheet 

Such are a few scattered snatches regarding the origin 
and progress of the newspaper press in France and Britain. 
like other great discoveries, despised at first and of no 
account, it has gradually assumed an importance which 
is likely to increase rather than diminish with growing 
intelligence. Humble in its origin, and at the outset 
scarcely aiming at being more thiui the vehicle of gossip 
and mercantile announcements, it has now come to be 
the leader and guide of public opihion in many of the 
most important matters to which that opinion can bp 
directed. Politics is not the only sphere to which the 
newspaper is now restricted. Science, the arts, literature, 
and philosophy, all len4 their aid to ftmush the ban- 
quet set before us m the newspaper columns. As regards 
the influence exercised by the newspaper editor. Napoleon 
made this forcible remark — * A journalist is a giver of ad- 
vice, a regent of sovereigns, a tutor of nations. Four hostile 
newspapers are more to be feared than a hundred thousand 
bayonets.' In the humbler office of exposing fraud and re- 
dressing wrong, the power of the press is not less felt. If 
public sympathy and benevolence are wished to be ex- 
cited, the columns of the newspaper are the chosen vehicle. 
Is a grievance to be redressed, or an impostor exposed, the 
newspaper is at once called into requisition. In short, it 
is the most powerful as well as widely-spread influence 
j which can be brought to bear on public opinion; and that 



question which can enlist in its support the abilities of i 
large section of the ncvrspaper press, is one the issue o 
which is no longer doubtful. Bulwer says—' It is a daUj 
and sleepless watchman, that reports to you every dange] 
that menaces the institutions of your country, and its in 
terests at home or abroad; it informs legislation of publi< 
opinion, and it informs the people of the acts of legislation; 
thus keeping up that constant sympathy, that good under- 
standing between people and legisUtors, which conduces U. 
the maintenance of order, and prevents the stem necessitj 
for revolution.' Let us venture to hope, in conclusion, thai 
the influence of the newspaper will continue to be more and 
more exerted in a good cause and to a beneficial end ; and 
that, itself the helper-on of a healthful intelligence, it will 
borrow increased honesty and purity with increased oppor. 
tunities of extending its dominion over the minds of men. 



SCENE IN THE LIFE OF TORQUATO 

TASSO. ' ■ 

Imtending in a subsequent number of the Instructor to 
present the reader with a biographical sketch of that 
eminent Italian poet Torquato Tasso, we take ttie present 
opportunity of inserting from the Dublin University Maga- 
zine an interesting incident in his life, recorded in that 
admirable periodical several years ago, by the pen of that 
talented authoress. Miss Pardee : — 

It was evening ; and a bright moon, riding through a sky 
whose deep blue was unsullied by a single cloud, shed its 
flood of clear cold light over the feir city of Florence ; 
brought into strong and bold relief the outline of the lofty 
hills by which it is partially surrounded; gave to the 
villa-studded plain, which stretches towards Pisa, the as- 
pect of a sheet of molten silver; made the feiry bridge of 
the Trinity look like a band of ivory linking together the 
two shores of the lovely Amo, whose mimic waves were 
dancing and crisping beneath the splendour of the hour ; 
slept upon the lofty tower of the Cathedral ; and relieved, 
by its bright flakes of light, and the long deep shadpws 
with which they were contrasted, the heavy Tu&can archi- 
tecture of the duoal palace. 

In a spacious apartment of that regal habitation, and 
beside a high-arched casement, which was widdy opened 
to admit the moonlight that poured across the tapestry- 
covered floor, sat a lady, so b^utifiil, that although forty 
summers had already passed over her head, and that the 
traces of both care and passion were writteh upon her 
broW) she seemed to have defied alike time and trial to 
rob her of her haughty and excelling loveliness. ' It was 
the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, the wife of Francesco de 
Medici, the celebrated and worthless Bianca Capella, of 
whom it has been said, by an accomplished writer of the 
present day, that * her story was a romance, and her death 
a tragedy.* Further within the chamber, and beyond the 
influence of the cold light which rested upon the person of 
the lady, reclined a man, some four or five years her junior, 
whose lofty and well-proportioned figure gave a promise 
of strength and vigour which was negativ^ by the Worn 
and languid, although handsome, countenance above it. 
The extraordinary magnificence of his dress, and the ma- 
jestic grace of his bearing, would at once have distinguished 
him as the sovereign of the Grand Duchy, and the repre- 
sentative of the princely line of the . Medici, without the 
witness of the elaborately-carved shield, bearing the arms 
of his house, b/which the tall back of the hurge oaken chair 
in which he sat was surmounted, and which was fiilly reveal- 
ed in the strong light of a silver lamp, Ihat was suspended 
from the ceiling immediately above it He held a paper 
in his hand, upon which he occasionally dropped his 
heavy eyes, though rather, as it seemed, instinctively, than 
fVom any inclination to decipher its contents. But there 
was yet another individual in the chamber, standing a few 
paces distant from the regal pair, and immediately in front 
of the Grand Duchess, whose nobility, based upon a genius 
which was to render him immortal, was, nevertheless, not 
sufficiently recognised at that moment to entitle him to a 
seat in BO au£^ a presence. The person in question wore a 
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plain dress of black Telyet, closely fitted to his tall and elastic 
fi^e, which was gracefully rather than powerfdlly mould- 
ed, and was principally conspicuous for the exquisite sym- 
metry of bis limbs, and for a certain expression of lofty 
and powerfhl intellect, which made him, despite the elevated 
rank and sumptuous apparel of his companions, by &r 
the most prominent and interesting figure of the group. 
I^ however, this were the first impression produced by the 
appearance of the individual under mention, a second glance 
complicated the feeling of the observer; for there was a 
wild and wandering expression in his liurge dark eye, and 
an occasional restlessness in his manner, which told that 
the flame within burned at times too fiercely fbr the goodly 
lamp firom whence it emanated, and that it had been fed 
so lavishly as to endanger all within the sphere of its in- 
fluence. Such was Torquato Tasso, as, in the year 1686, 
the immortal author of Ths Gerusalemfm lAberata stood 
a suppliant before the sovereigns of Tusoanv. 

The ducal houses of Medici and Ferrara had been long 
at feud ; and Tasso had warmly espoused the party of his 
friend and patron, Alfonso, duke dT Ferrara, to whom, in 
terms of gn^teftil affection, he had dedicated his wondrous 
epic ; whose sister he had loved even to madness ; and in 
whose cause he had put forth several writings, in which 
he had deeply wounded the pride of the Florentine nobility. 
The aberration of intellect, of which he had been occasion- 
ally the victim, since the discovery of his ill-fated passion, 
and the imprisonment by which it was fi>llowed, had so 
thoroughly unsettled his tastes and habits, that, pursued 
by imaginary evils, he had wandered to Turin, to Rome, 
and thenoe to Sorrento ; but the magnet around which all 
the deepest fec^gs of his nature unceasingly revolved, 
drew him back once more to Ferrara, where the violence 
of his passion for tiie Princess Leonora displayed itself so 
publicly that he was carried, as a lunatic, to the Hospital 
of St Anne. The hypochondriacal malady deepened upon 
him in his compulsory solitude; but, conscious that his 
incarceration, &r from originating in vindictiveness on 
the part of Alfonso, had been designed by that prince 
rather as a boon than a punishment, he employed his 
weary leisure in writmg letters to the Italian courts, im- 
ploring their interference to terminate a captrrity which 
he believed to be rapidly undermining his reason. His 
entreaties were at length complied with, and on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of Donna Virginia de Medici with 
Don Cesore d'Este, Tasso withdrew to Mantua; and a 
short time afterwards, when a reconciliation was effected 
between the bouses of Medici and Ferrara, the Grand 
Duchess of Tuscany having expressed a wish to see the 
author of the OeruaaUmmSf he was invited to Florence by 
the sovereign, who seldom suffered a request of Bianca to 
remain unsatisfied; while Tasso, on his side, probably 
feeling that Ferrara was no longer to him the home which 
it had once been, and still imbued with that love of wandei^ 
ing which had of late years formed so conspicuous a feature 
of his character, readily yielded himself to the invitation ; 
and was so courteously received by the beautiftil Bianca, 
that, after celebrating her attractions in a score of death- 
less lyrics, he resolv^ to offer his services to Francis, and 
attadbed himself to t)ie court of Tuscany. 

As the project presented itself; he ascertained that the 
Delia Oruscan Ac^emy, which had constituted itself the 
supreme court of criticism in Italy — ^perhaps, partly moved 
by a desire to ensure its own popularity among the par 
tricians of Florence, whom he had so deeply offended — had 
resolved to subject to the ordeal of their shallow and ver- 
bal analysis, the Qemsalemme; and great as was the con- 
tempt in which he individually held Uieir decisions, Tasso 
was, nevertheless, aware that their verdict might operate 
unfiivourably upon the mass of his countrymen, who were 
either too indolent or too prejudiced to form their own un- 
biassed judgment upon a work in which he had woven 
the brightest portion of his genius. Can it be wondered 
at that this reflection gave strength to his determination? 
He hesitated no longer. He at once addressed a letter to 
Francis, in which he implored his protection against the 
attacks which he had be^ taught to expect, and which 



were to involve both his person and his writings; and, ia 
return for this condescension, he volunteered to deroleall 
his energies, both of body and mind, te the interesli «f 
Tuscany. But the Grand Duke had appropriated tks ti- 
f^ont which Tasso had offered to the Florentine aristocaflj; 
and not even the ^treaties of Ids consort coold duiks Ik 
resolution for revenge upon the unhappy poet Vnitj, 
ambition, and the love of power, alike urged Bianca toper- 
severe in her endeavour to procure the reception of Tiso 
as an accredited member of the court Every endeavcor, 
both on her part and on that of the poet himself bad 
hitherto &iled ; and it had been with considerable difficulty 
that the Grand Duke had been induced to grant tiie inter- 
view which we are about to describe, and which had com- 
menced by a presentation of the petition which Fnodi 
held in his hand, and over which, as he recdved it fitun 
the poet, he had glanced his eye listlessly, and with a stolid 
expression of countenance, which almost rendered words 
superfluous. * I cannot entertain the prayer with honour 
to myself' he said, coldly, as he slowly raised his heavy 
eyelids, and looked firom the paper which he held towards 
the poet; *for not even your sldll, sir bard, can bhnd me 
to the fact, that we of Florence are indebted to the recon- 
ciliation which we have just effected with the bouse of 
Ferrara, for the proffer of Torquato Tasso's services.* 

<I came to Florence by your highness^B invitation,' vu 
the somewhat haughty reply. 

*I admit the fiict; but it is not the less certain, that in 
the feud which has so long divided the courts of Ferrara 
and Tuscany, you have little served my interests, either 
by word or pen ; and surely you, the firiend of princes, 
and the lyrist of royal dames, would not lean your fortunes 
upon the nobiU artisH of Florence,* or U giogo deUa nwfca 
tircmnidd delta easa Medici— 1 believe that I do not err ia 
thus reporting your own words?* 

<We must strive to overlook the intemperance of his 
language in the brilliancy of his genius,' said Bianca, with 
a gracious snule, intended to blunt the edge of the Ormd 
Duke*s sarcasm. ' Suffer the gracefbl compositions which 
he has lately addressed to myself, my lord, to countertct 
in your mind the hasty expressions wrung^fixmi him by 
party feeling.* 

'If report wrong him not,* pursued Frands, who eri- 
dently entertained a great distaste for the poet, 'Us hom- 
age to the sex does not always confine itself to adulatory 
sonnets, even where the strong barriers of birth and sta- 
tion might compel him to a more guarded worship; and 
your highness has rather to thank his necessities than hii 
sincerity fbr the verbal incense which he has offered at 
your slmne.* 

As the Grand Duke spoke, Tasso advanced a coimle of 
paces toward him ; his eye bumed.with light, his lofty figure 
dilated, and he crushed between his hands &e velvet c^ 
which he had withdrawn on his entrance into the iq>artp 
ment Every nerve qtiivered, and his beauty was alniost 
fearf^il, as he shook back the dark mass of curlifig hair 
which fell low along his cheeks ; while a smile, that was 
half bitterness and half defiance, played about his lip. The 
eyes of Francis were fixed upon him at the moment; fir 
he designed that not only the irony with which he spoke, 
but also the subject to which he had made allusian, should 
wound the sensitive spirit of his listener ; yet, nevertheless, 
there was something so overpowering in the wild emotiQO 
which his words had conjured up, tbat he snffered himself 
to be interrupted, almost unconsciously, when the poet 
vehemently exclaimed — 

*You do well to reproach me, my lord dnke, and to 
cast back upon my spirit the load which it has kmg been 
striving to shake off. It is true that I have loved— 4eeply 
and passionately — as those only can love who look beym 
earth and earthly things for rael to feed the fire which 
consumes them. I have loved and suffered. Tlie beut 
does not study place or pedigree when it gives itself away; 
for, where it is warm and honest, it mnst, in every esse, 



• Tasso, during the conrUy controversy, in which he snppoitoi 
the pcrty of his i»tron, has so designated the Florentine noUBty. 
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ennoble the object of its worship. And yet, men who bow 
^cywii before an ermine-bordered mantle and a glittering 
star, called it madness in Torquato Tasso to love perfection 
because it was so robed. Out on the sycophants ! One throb 
rf such a passion was worth the lip-serrice d a century.' 

The enthusiast paused for a moment, and the (hand 
I>iike was about to speak, when the Lady Bianoa, whose 
flashing eye and burning cheek betrayed how deeply she 
had been moyed by the energy of the poet, made a gesture 
of silence, as she looked imploringly towards her consort 

* And what though I stand before your highness, proffer- 
ing fealty to the house of Medici?' pursued Tasso, pp)ud- 
ly; 'I am no Tulgar plebeian, unworthy of the' serdce 
that I seek. I am the son of that Bernardo Tasso, who, 
not content with the unsullied nobility of his birUi, render- 
ed himself honoured by his Tirtues and distinguished by 
his genius, and upon -^ose tomb it was held sufficient to 
inscribe the words, Ossa BamanU Tassi. For myself 
my lord, my only crime has been that I have clung too 
closely to, the cause which I espoused; but, surely, if your 
highness hath found it meet to extend the hand of feUow- 
ship to the soyereign of Ferrara, it may be also fitly grant- 
ed to those to whom he had youohsafed his friendship !' 

* Tasso pleads well, my lord,' said the Grand Duchess, 
* and, I trust, not yainly. As he has truly stated, he is no 
common suppliant; his &me is bruited throughout Italy; 
and if he be but just to his own powers, he will be an 
ornament to the court of Tuscany.' 

* The Academy judges otherwise,' said Francis, dryly. 
A withering curl of scorn played about the mouth oif the 

poet. *And shall a Medici bow down his judgment to 
such a fiat?' he exclaimed, cont^nptuously. * Shall a 
Medici consent to test the outpourings of genius by the 
Terdict of a bench of dullards, who allow the bright spark 
of thought emitted by the spirit to escape them, while they 
are struggling amidst the sea of words upon which it 
scintillates? Shall a Medici content himself to deal with 
those emanations of intellect with which the Creator has 
permitted his creatures, firom time to time, to light up the 
dull materialism of a sensual and selfish world, as the scmool- 
boy cons his daily task? What are loye, ambition, &me — 
save as the spirit robes them with its own brightness, and 
invests them with its glory ? What is eyen life itself saye 
a hideous skeleton, until the glowiug draperies of mind 
have been flung oyer it, and lent a grandeur and grace to 
the crude mass beneath them? Let the Delia Gruscan sages 
cavil at words— 'tis their vocation — and the extent of their 
intellectual power will reach no flirther than to mi^e 
them the world's gibe ; but the house of Medid, and the 
author of the OerusaUmme, look for a wort^er and a 
prouder immortality I ' 

* I am content to share mine with the Academy,' was 
the cold reply of the Grand Duke. * We will detain you 
no longer, sir. Her highness thanks yon for the courtly 
phrases in which you have done her homage; and I add 
my own acknowledgments for the proffer you made of 
your talents and serrices to the Court of Tuscany. While 
you continue in Florence all honour shall be paid to yon 
as my invited guest, even by the nobiH ariisH, for whom 
you have expressed so soyereign a contempt ; but I cannot 
interfere with the decisions of the Academy.' 

'I shall not urge you fiurther, my lord duke,' said the 
poet, <nor will I longer intrude on your hospitality. 
Futurity will be the judge between me and my critics. 
Florence has granted a bidly tomb alike to Michael Angdo 
and to Machiavel ; and perchance Bome will not refose a 
resting-place to the ashes of Torquato Tasso.' 

*You speak gloomily, signer,' said Bianea Capella, in 
her softest and most sympathising tone. 

<Not so, madam, thon^ perhaps somewhat solemnly; 
fi>r »ich a grave as I aspire to gain will not be lightly won. 
Fare yon well, lady. TMs was my last appeal, and to- 
morrow I depart. I leave my gratitude wim your high- 
nesses — IX has been nobly earned, and really compell«L* 

* At least, sir poet, wear this trinket to recall sometimes 
to your memory Bianea of Tuscany,' said the Grand 
Duchess, and yrhile she spoke, she withdrew a heavy chain 



of gold from her neck, which, as Tasso knelt befbre he 
she flung over his head ; and then, extending towards hi] 
her smaJl and beautifiil hand, which he pressed with rev 
rence to his lips, she added, graciously — * Whatever ma 
be the decree of the Academy, rest assured that you leai 
behind you warm friends in Florence, who will rejoice i 
your prosperity.' 

*Heayen prosper the Grand Duchy!' murmured Tass< 
in a low deep yoice; and, when he had risen from hi 
knee, and made a profoimd obedience to Francis de Medic 
which was courteously but coldly returned, he quitte 
the apartment, and hurriedly -frithdrew^from the precinct 
of the palace. 

Early on the morrow, Tasso was on his way to Bome. 



THE EFFECT OF FBEE TRADE IN GLASS. 

An example will serye to show how the supply of a 
article may indefinitely increase without meeting the dc 
mand, and how the profit of the maker and the wages c 
the artisan may be found compatible with an indefinit 
reduction of prices. It is a comparison of the plate-glas 
trade in 1827 and 1846. It must be premised that, ii 
1827, a ton of coals cost at tiie works 80s. — now only IBs 
The difference in the price of pearl-ashes is almost as greal 
The chief difference, however, is the great improvemen 
in the methods of manu&cture, in the use of larger fai 
naces, melting-pots, steam-engines, grinding and poHshin] 
benches. The result is, that whereas large plates wen 
then made with great difficulty, they are now made wit] 
perfect fiicility ; tiie manufiicturer then kept a large suppV 
on hand — now they can only supply their customers fron 
hand to mouth, and that with difficulty. Wages were thei 
comparatively low; now, though of course not so mucl 
per foot, they are high. The prosperity of the trade hai 
been progressiye. In 1827, glass sold for about 12s. pe; 
foot, to the extent of about 5000 feet per week. In 1886 
for 8s. or 9s., to the amount of 7000 per wefek. In 1844 
from 6s. or 7s., to about 23,000 feet per week. In 1846 
for 6s. or 6s., to about 40,000 feet, exclusive qffordgi 
glass. There can be no doubt, then, in a few years tii« 
demand will increase, and the price tskil, till every smal 
tradesman has plate-glass, not only in his shop, but als( 
in Ms parlour, or even in his bedioom, with a great in 
crease of his comfort, and without much extrayagance 
Eyen at the present prices, at 5s. or 6s. per foot, builden 
are recommending the use of plate-glass, by the argument 
that, in a few years, the want of it will be remarkable.— 
Times. 

TAILOBINa MAOHINB. 

The Boston correspondent of the Worcester Spy (Ame- 
rican paper) writes as follows : — * I have been examining 
a new machine for sewing, which has recently been in- 
vented and constructed by an ingenious mechanic of Cam- 
bridge. 8o far as I am informed on the subject, this is 
tiie first attempt to construct a maohiue of the kind, and 
it appears to me to be an emuiently successful one. The 
machine is very compact, not occupying a space of more 
than about six ioches each way. It runs with so much 
ease, that I should suppose that one person might easily 
operate twenty or thirty of them, and the work is done in 
a most thorough and perfect manner. Both sides of a 
■earn look idike, appearing to be beautifully stitched, and 
the seam is closer and more uniform than when sewed by 
hand. It will sow straight or curyed seams with equal 
fiujility, and so rapidly that it takes but two minutes to 
sew the whole length of the outside seam of a pair of men's 
pantaloons. It sets 400 stitches in a minute with perfect 
ease, and the proprietor thinks there is no difficulty in 
setting 700 in a minute. The thread is less worn by this 
process than by hand-sewing, and consequentiy retains 
more of its strength. The simplicity of the construction 
of tlus machine, and the accuracy, rapidity, and perfection 
of its operation, will place it in ^e same rank as the card- 
machine, the straw-braider, the pin-machine, and the coach- 
lace loom, machines which never &il to command the ad- 
miration of every intelligent beholder.' 
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A aBNERAL ANSWER TO PABTICOLAR QUESTIONa 
f tbe^M>ncluaion of this our Third Volume, we take the opportunity 
.addressing a few words to our readers, relating both to ourselves 
d to those who have during eighteen months cheered us on in our 
duous but at the same time pleasant duties. We are not without 
ira that some of our friends may entertain the opinion that on seTeral 
casions we hare been leas attentive to the communications they have 
at us than we ought to have been ; but when we state that the great 
ojority of those to which we here refer have been In our own praise, 
} hope to be forgiven for any seeming indifference or neglect on this 
ore. There is nothing more difficult than for an editor to sit down 
»y after day and answer eommunicatioos congratulating him on the 
ct he displays in conducting the publication with which he may be 
onected ; and these, however flattering to the individual, can be of 
> interest whatever to the publia To such friends, whom we shall 
11 the laudatory, we b^ to be excused for our seeming want of 
urtesy, assuring them that although like other people susceptible of 
Lttery, want of time, apart altogether from modesty, must'plead our 
:cuse for giving a general answer. 

Tho next class, which we may designate the iervicmhle, and whom, 
e are happy to say, are (barring our poetical friends) by far the most 
iimerons, we have sometimes felt ashamed of our carelessness In re- 
lying to, when such questions are put to us, as ' How can I best serve 
>u ?' or. ' Let me know if there is anything I can do to aid you in 
>ur praiseworthy exertions to impart a healthier tone to the cheap 
cerature of tho day.' While to the kind and well-meaning individuals 
ho write in such terms as these, we cannot but feel deeply indebted, 
e must frankly tell them that they are the parties best qualified to 
id^v of tho aid which they can render. They know the principles on 
bich the I2IST%xjotok is conduaed, and tin we are aware what thejf 
re capable of doing, it is impossible for us to say how their asristance 
m be made available. There is one general reply, however, which we 
an give, not only to those who have already volunteered their aid, but 
3 all who are interested in our sucoess, viz., that each one will use his 
r her influence to add one or more names to the list of our subscribers, 
his wo respectfully request as the most effective aid which can be 
endcred us. 

There are others, agidn, whom we may style the unknoxen, and who 
ippear before us under the signatures of ' A Friend,' * A Reader,' ' A 
iubscriber,' hx. To these an answer can only be given in a general way, 
heir incognito preventing a private one. If the modtttp of such per- 
ons prevents them ftom favouring us with their address, our ta^ctp 
rom imposition must form our excuse for not paying attention to such 
■oramunications. We have received several valuable papers in this 
ray, which we havo refrained ftom making use of, solely on the ground 
bat as tho writers did not think them worthy of their name, on that 
cry account we do not think them worthy of insertion. Of course It 
Till be understood that we ^o not wish the name for publication, but 
ucrely as a guarantee, in some measure, for the accuracy of the infer- 
nation convoyed. It will in future be distinctiy understood, then, 
.hat no communication, unless accompanied with the name and address 
)f the writer, can be attended to. 

There is another class of communications, the receipt of which gives 
a»not a little tmeasiness. These come flrom parties who may be styled 
.ho annoyed. We refer to our Mends who reside in thinly populated 
listncts, where there is no bookseller, or, as sometimes happens, where 
^here is one who oonsiders it not worth his while to be troubled 
ordering. It may be, only a copy or two of the Ikstkuctob. We have 
n numerous instances recommended such parties to endeavour to get 
\ few subscribers from among their acquaintances in the neighbour- 
tiood, and hand the names of these to a bookseller, or, where there is 
no such person, to transmit the same to one in the nearest town, who 
i\iU have no difficulty in getting the requisite number forwarded. We 
:ouId mention several instances where this plan has been successfully 
idopted, with very Uttie trouble ; but the inltiatoTy step must in aU 
nich cases be taken by those wishii^ the work. There are other parties 
rrho complain that on application for the early numbers, or for odd 
lumbers to complete sets, they are told these cannot be procured. We 
)eg to inform all who have to complain of this, that the blame in all 
>uch cases rests with the bookseller, as a Hnglt number, as weU as the 
iFhole, can at all times be had on applic^on by any bookseller to yie 
igent through whom he is supplied. 

So much for our correspondents. We will now devote a few lines to 
ynrselves. As to the past, all parties can and will judge for themselves ; 
lor trould we have here reverted to it, had it not been to say, that the 
•'olume of tho Ihstbuctok now concluded has been in one respect 
mder a different superintendence from the first two, and that the same 
nanagemcnt will be continued in future ; the publisher being the only 



party who Is responsible for what appeain; in its pages. He belieres t&a4' 
the articles which have appeared in the IxsTaucroadnxin^tlie last six j 
months, will stand comparison with Uiose which appeared la tke fiiv« 
two volumes ; and at the same time he can assure the numerous panics 
who havo supported him since the commencement of the publtcauosi, 
that at no period in its hbtory has such an array of talent been em- 
ployed in its service as at the present moment. The position wWch 
the publication has assumed among the dieap periodicals of the dty 
demands this, and it sh^ ever be his aim, as it is nnqnesdooaU r Li: 
interest, to maintain and if possible improve the charact^ of the wvrt. 
Since we commenced our labours, the cheap literature of the ccuntry 
has been greatly on the increase. On this point we have no paltry 
jealousy, as we feel satisfied each publication will ultimately naeet wi;h 
that share of support to which its merits entitie it. We cannot be: 
lament, however, that so much of what is, to q>eak in the mildesi terc^^ 
pernicious to the morality of the rising generation, should meet with wo 
ready a welcome, particularly in England, and that in tho struggle at 
present going on for supremacy, the talented and enterpcisii^ pubHs^aer 
of the Penny Magazine should have felt it necessary to draooDtlxms 
that excellent periodicaL In an address to the reader, in the last pan 
of tbis woric (Which has been ably conducted for fourteen yeara), Jtr 
Charles Knight says, that during the bygone yewr it has met with a 
' scarcely remunerating sale,' thou^ the sucoess of the Magazine for the 
last twelve months was greater than during the preceding year. We 
are told that there are now 73 weekly sheets issued in Londcm, vrhik ia 
1844 there were only 00. Had the object of these been the elevcrxn of 
the people in religious and moral feelings, we would have hailed with 
gratitude the increase to the number ; but, alas ! from the picture wtiich 
Mr Knight draws of the present state of matters, we regret chat tbeie 
should be one instead of scores of such a character. He 



' Then arc nuouAwtoriM In Landoa when httndnda afrauim of « lie psptr aarf 
printing Inn* weekly, when larse bodWj of childraa an cm|4oj«d to mrtmage 
^pes at the wagn of ■liirtroAken, fh>m copy ftimished by the most IgmnaBt at th» 
wagn of acarfngen. In truth, such writen. If they deaem tM name of writen, 
an aoarrngen. All the gnrbage that belongi to tho hiitary of cziaoe and miMfy u 
linked together to dlffUn a moral mbmna through the land, in the ahapc of tk* 
soost Tolgar anJ brutal fiction. * Penny Magazinea,' and ' Edloburgh JooniaK' 
and ' Weekly Instructon,' and ' People's Joomals,* hare Uttlcchoneeof ^irrvlattr e 
mtmngtt th4 IfM infinned cimtt, who nuMt rpquln scmnJ knowtedg*. wiiOc tke 
hookwlkn' shops an filled with sach things as ■ • • and • • • a&d twenty ulSKm, 
all of the same exciting (and debasing) character to tho young and litnaimat. Bmt 
the detchnental exercise of tto prlntlng.prcss Is oaly to be met by its wImjIlwh 
employment. We have no fear ft>r the rightr*ua eausc of i>ht«p UtMatare.' 

This is certainly a lamentable State of things ; and with the public aad 
the public alone, rests the cure. Although the demand for soch sheet* 
as those above described prevails to the largest extent in KngliTHl, ve 
are aware that very considerable numbers find their way to all quar- 
ters of the country ; and on all who have the present and fature wd- 
fiare of the community at heart, devolves a share of the responsibihty 
to check such an injustice perpetrated on the young and the ignarant 
The excuse cannot be pled that tho people will have reading of bods 
sort, and that they must take such as they can find. No. Let tis feel 
thankful that amid so much that is positively ruinous to both soul tod 
body, there are to be found several of an opposite character. Wc by 
no means insinuate that %oe are the only parties capaUe of imparting 
salutary and sound information ; but this we nnhcaitatli^y assert, th^^c 
there is a serious responsibility attaching to parents, ministers of re- 
ligion, teachers of youth, and all concerned in the weUaze of the great 
body of the people, vigorously to use the inflnenoe they pmaess in 
directing the attention of all with whom they come inamtact to those 
channels of information and amusement which they feel assured wiU 
aid In rectifying the evIL We take the liberty of pressing this matlcr 
eerionsly on the attention of our readers", and let no one s^ he can 
do nothing to remedy such a state of things. The industrious and 
hard-wrought mechanics of the country have been of late tuzningthcir 
attention to the inroads making on their respecttr* trades. Are tbe 
cheap-publication manufactories In London notafitsubjeolibctheir 
investigation ? We will conclude by quoting the words of the late Or 
Arnold of Rugby, than whom no on^ ever had a clearer iiMi|^t intaUie 
means which ou^t to be adopted in the education and training of tbe 
young. Pr A. says, ' Childishness in boys, even of good ability seem 
to me to be a growing fkult ; and I do not know what to ascribe it b 
except to the great number of exciting bo<As of amusement. Ttase 
completely satisfy all the intellectual appetite of a boy who is nttiy 
very voradons, and leave him totally palled, not only for bis resaltf 
work, but for good literature of all sorta.' J. H. 
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